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Principal J. L. S., 102; Hendry, Mr. F. J. R., 
646; Holmes, Dr. T. Rice, 646; Howson, 
Mr. H. E., 596; McCroben, Miss G., 596; 
Magnus, Sir P., 674; Mellor, Mr. A., 646; 
Morgan, Alderman H., 706; Mundella, Mr. 
A. J., 280; Robertson, Prof. J. G., 450; 
Saintsbury, Dr. G., 150; Slater, Mr. E. V., 596; 
Stobart, Mr. J. C., 390, 758; Stuart, Mr. C. M., 
81; White-Thomson, Mr. C. R., 596; Dr. 
G. P. Williams, 766; Wordsworth, Dame E., 


16. 

Occasional Notes, 26, 92, 159, 222, 290, 371, 461, 
534, 590, 658, 719, 777. 

Officers’ Training Corps, 96. 

Onlooker (see Personal Paragraphs). 

Overseas Education League, 298. 

Oxford Society, 537. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY, chancellorship, 720; cost of 
M.A. degree, 377; free speech, 782; Lady 
Margaret Hall's new chapel, 95 ; militarism, 162. 


Pageants, Children’s, 782; Playground, by M. 
Haig [A.], 444. 

Palestine, 655. 

Pamphlet, Labour Party’s School-leaving age, 660 
(see Board of Education). 

Parents’ National Educational Union, 8, 121, 541. 

Paris, British Institute, 104. 

Paston Letters, 719. 

Peace, teaching in schools, 536. 

Perak, education, 194. 

Percy, Lord E., education and grammar schools, 92 ; 
education '' junk,” 595; incidence of economics, 
224. 


Penal, index to, 100; scientific, for schools, 


Perkins, A. L., School Libraries. VII. Mathematics 
[A.], 433, 518. 

Personal Paragraphs, 16, 102, 150, 209, 280, 390, 448, 
522, 596, 646, 706, 765. 

Physical Training College for men, Carnegie, 258 ; 
Harrogate, 298. 

Physics, books for school libraries, 570. 

Plays, Children in Uniform, 6; community and 
school, 100; Greek, for working men, 377; 


licences, 238. 
Plays, The Presentation of School. II. By F. W. 
Bradnock [A.], 7. 
Poems from Catullus, Four More, by A. W. Bain, 42. 
Poetry, An Inquiry into the Spontaneous Responses 
of Children to, by T. W. Sussams [A.], 274. 
Poetry, The Responses of Children to (E. Fogerty, 
T. W. Sussanis) [C.], 358. 

Police College, 462, 535. 

Police force, Lord Trenchard on educational level, 
384 


Polytechnization, 292. 

Population, 548. 

Postcards, British Museum, 426; fairy tales, 106. 

Presentation, portrait of Dr. J. C. Smith, 280. 

Prideaux, P. H., Group IV Subjects [A.J], 442. 

Prize Awards— Translation : Beethoven (R. Rolland), 
86; Berceuse d'Armorique (A. Le Braz), 710; 
‘‘Buchholzens in Italien” (J. Stinde), 652; 
“ Das Heimliche Lauten ” (F. K. Ginskey), 212 ; 
‘‘ Jean-Francois Les Bas-Bleus’’ (C. Nodier), 
525; “La Coupe et les Lèvres ” (A. de Musset), 
282; “La Escondida Senda” (S. V. J. A. 
Quintero), 360; ‘* Les Fioretti de Jeanne d’Arc"’ 
(Jean Jacques Brousson), 152; *' Malaisie ” 
(H. Fauconnier), 768; Poem (F. Rückert), 
580; Unterdessen (G. Schüler), 18; ‘‘ Vierter 
Brief ” (G. E. Lessing), 450. 

Prize Competitions, 18, 86, 152, 212, 282, 360, 450, 
525, 580, 652, 710, 768; Baby Week Council, 
426; Cecil Peace, 6; Duke of Devonshire, 300, 
530; Essay, 20, 88, 154, 214, 300, 364, 452, 528 
586, 654, 714, 772; Royal Empire Socicty, 
194, 300. 

Poetry and the School Certificate Examination 
(T. G. Bowman) [C.}, 83. 

Professional Classes Aid Council, 676. 

Professors, contact with students, 662. 

Public schools, 97; Dr. Temple on, 291; girls’, 
540; last year, 462; Mr. Lyon's defence, 664 ; 
Sunday at, 663. 

Public er ons in the Upper Fourth, by D. Shillan 
[A.], 762. 

Publishers’ notices and catalogues, 8, 34, 82, 123, 
145, 168, 172, 192, 238, 258, 272, 300, 328, 
366, 308, 413, 455, 478, 481, 528, 541, 556, 576, 
610, 665, 667, 703, 726, 732, 745, 758, 760. 

Punishment, corporal, 28; (Abertillery), 159. 


R. L., The Sixty-Fourth Term [A.], 674. 

Raglan, Lord, on tradition, 659. 

Ramsbotham, Mr. H., speeches, 591, 719. 

Rates, effect on industry, 664. 

Ray report, memoranda on, 371. 

Raymont, T., The Training Colleges Scrutinized 
146; A Scottish Estimate of American Educa- 
tion [A.), 763. 

Reading matter for unemployed, 610. 

Reith, Sir John, on careers for boys, 719. 

Religion, B.B.C. Addresses on (T. J. Wood) [C.], 84. 

Religious teaching, aim at school, 676; books in 
school library, 701 ; conference, 163 ; lectures for 
adults, 676. 

Reports, school, 595. 

Research, educational, 292, 348, 462 ; industrial, 31 ; 
physical, 371. 

Research Work by Teachers and Schools [A.], 705. 

Retrenchment, Conference on [A.], 32. 

Reviews, 51, 121, 164, 247, 319, 411, 492, 542, 598, 
683, 739, 799. 

Rhondda Education Authority, 
problem, 723. 

Royal Air Force, aircraft apprentices, 676. 

Royal College of Science, Huxley Memorial lecture, 
371. 

Royal Drawing Society, 120, 205. 

Royal Empire Society, award, 554. 

Royal Society of Arts, technical education, 382. 

Royal Society of Teachers, Committee on research 
in education, 348, 543; conditions of registra- 
tion, 258; educational research, 462; register, 
593, 709. 

Russia, Education, 578. 


staff promotion 


Saints’ Days, 98. 

“ Safety First” work in schools, 476. 

Salarics, teachers,’ 94, 118, 593, 659, 777: Burnham 
position, 159, 777, resolution, 222, 466. 

Salary Cuts, Review the [A.], 717. 

Sandhurst and Woolwich, amalgamation, 388. 

Saunders, V. T., School Libraries IX. Physisc, 
Meteorology, Astronomy [A.], 569. 

Scapegoats, The, by D. McCourt [A.], 232. 

Scholarship awards, universities and colleges, 620, 
745 ; schools, 622. 

Scholarships, architecture, 194; Bayliss-Starling 
Memorial, 300; British Institute (Paris), 426 ; 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 258; Faraday, 254; 
L.C.C. and poor children, 591; Malaya, 40; 
Rhodes scholars, 541; schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses to U.S.A., 104. 
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School-leaving age, Chesterfield, 159. 

School ee VII. Mathematics (D. Larrett) 
[C.], 578. 

School medical service, report, 28. 

School Safety Songs (J. W. Grice) [C.J], 478. 

Schools, artificial lighting, 227; boarding, 384; 
building, 294; defective, 466, 533; exchange 
experiment, 660; graduates in elementary, 
780; grammar, 92; junior techincal, 645; 
nursery, 534, 718; old cars for, 382; open-air, 
663 ; Oxford experiment, 28 ; private, 98, 461 ; 
Tedundant, 296; science accommodation, 779 ; 
teachers’ summer, 539, Todmorden, 372 (see 
also Public Secondary). 

Science, books for school libraries, 570; courses in 
general, 31, 34; secondary school, 659; Solo- 
mon's House, 780. 

Science, Aims and Methods of School [A.], 12. 

Science and Adult Education [A.], 657. 

Science in Adult Education, The Cultural Value of, 
by T. R. [A.], 759. 

Scotland, adult education, 464 ; Ayr Academy, 388 ; 
country dances, 661; economy in education, 
203; Education Department’s economy memo- 
tandum, 539; Educational Institute, 116, 162, 


464, 662; honours graduates, 464; language 
and literature, 781; Lovat Report, 30; 
National Committee for unemployed, 94; 
‘* potato” holidays, 378; Research Council, 


Dor 


662; Scottish history teaching, 225; teachers’ 
summer schools, 530; teachers’ training, 292, 
378, 593; Training College Association, 161; 
university entrants, 30. 

Secondary Associations, joint four report, 93. 

Secondary education, alternative courses, 293. 

Secondary Idlucation, The Development of, by 
by J. L. Holland [A.], 643. 

Secondary schools, 533; Cardiff fees, 238; pupils’ 
defects, 540; Ray Report and closure, 04; 
Wales, 97. 

Secondary Schools, Closure of Small [A.}, 157. 

Self-Expression through History (Sixth Forms), by 
H. E. Howard [A.], 99. 

Shillan, D., Public Speaking in the Upper Fourth 
[A.], 762. 

Sidney, R., A Career Abroad [A.], 571. 

Sight and Sound, 160. 

South Africa, education, 302. 

Spain, 665; Revista de Pedagogia, 36. 

Specialization in Schools (A. W. Bain) (C.J, 648. 

Specialist system, 222. 

Speech days, 664. 

Speech Institute, The, 370. 

Stage, Silhouctte on the School, by M. Haig (A.J, 148. 

Stamp, Sir J., on science teaching, 760. 

Stuart, Charles Maddock, by H. E. Armstrong (O.), 


81. 

Studentships, full-time teachers’, 158. 

Studies, international, 535. 

Summer Conferences, Courses, and Tours [A.], 425. 

Survey, land, 705. 

Sussams, T. W., An Inquiry into the Spontaneous 
Responses of Children to Poetry, 274; ‘* Those 
History Notes” [A.J], 702. 

Sussex, re-organization in West, 545; welfare cen- 
ference, 773. 

Symonds, H. H., School Libraries. IV. Classics, 203 ; 
Classics in Secondary Schools [A.], 673. 


Teachers’ interchange, 810; new methods of train- 
ing, 227; registration, 258, 592, 709, 779; 
unemployed, 162. 

Teaching, Prof. G. Murray on art of, 163; revolu- 
tionary ideals, 295. 

Teaching, Wrong (linguist) (C.], 323; Pedant) (C.], 
578 


DO. 
Technical education, 228. 
Technical Education, Problems of (F. H. Reid) (C.], 


648. 

Technical institutes, 462. 

The Common Room, 34. 

The Olympians, by D. McCourt [A.]. 517. 

The Sixty-Fourth Term, by R. L. [A.]), 674. 

The Skrimshankers, by D. McCourt [A.], 668. 

Topics and Events, 40, 104, 194, 258, 300, 426, 476, 
530, 586, 676, 726, 810. 

T. R., The Cultural Value of Science in Adult 
Education [A.], 759. 

Tradition, Lord Raglan on, 659. 

Training, secondary school teachers’, 160. 

Training colleges, church, 660; criticized in Scrutiny, 
95; “let down,” 534; statistics, 228; sus- 
pension, 96. 

shiny Colleges Scrutinized, The, by T. Raymont 

A.), 146. 
Tunbridge Wells High School, 593. 


Unemployed, reading matter for, 553, 726, 778. 
Unemployment, and education, 296. 
Unemployment Bill, The New [A.}, 775. 

United States, Columbia University, 225; economy, 
296; education, 163, 521, 665; universities’ 
co-operation, 726. 

Universities, administration of grants, 225; and 
professions, Sir J. Baillie’s lecture, 723; auto- 
aie 591 ; careers, 591; function in education, 

16. 

Universities Review, 32. 

University Correspondence College, 810. 

University Correspondent, 32. 

University ¢ud School Holidays and Functions, 128, 
302, 72., 805. 


University of London, The (Veteran) [C.], 523; 
(Veritas) [C.], 578. 

University of London, The New [A.], 459. 

Vacation Conferences, Courses, and Tours [A.J], 130, 
236, 726. 

Varia, 34, 82, 238, 300, 398, 478, 610, 665. 

Victorians, Sir M. Sadler on errors of, 95. 

Vocational Guidance, 40; Edinburgh schools, 721. 

Vocational tests, Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
290; Prof. Drever’s, 721. 


Wales, Central Welsh Board examinations, 663; 
Circular 1421, 94, 161; education system and 
leaders, 96 ; medicalruralservice, 465 ; National 
School of Medicine, 224; promotion to head- 
ships, 294; research in history and geography, 
465; scholarship examinations, food, and 
blindness, 538 ; secondary education, 226, 781 ; 
technical education, 161, in South Wales coal- 


fields, 226; training colleges, 465; Welsh 
history teaching, 96; Welsh Appointments 
Board, 663; Welsh Secondary Schoolis Review, 
722 


139; Some Changes in the School Certificate 
Syllabuses [A.], 515. 

War, 463; training for, 660. 

Watchers, The, by D. McCourt [A.], 79. 

Welch, K. L. M., Schoo! Libraries XII. Art [A.], 757. 

Welsh language, “ Urdd,” 295. 

Wircless radio-transmission, 384. 

Wireless Listening Groups (A.], 289; training, 425. 

Wolverhampton Education Committee, continuity 
in educational policy, 29. 

Women and Diocesan Service Overseas (S. Waddy) 
[C.], 523. 

Women Teachers, marriage disability, 723. 

Woolley, S. F., History in the Central Schoo! [A.], 
352. 

Workers, public schoolboys and, 535. 

Ziman, H. D., The National Central Library [A.], 704. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 
AND BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


ART 


Architecture (T. G. Jackson), 543. 

Art, The Hindu View of (M. R. Anand), 801. 

Art, The Teaching of (M. E. Mathias), 320. 

Art and Nature Appreciation (G. H. Opdyke), 320. 

Artists at Work (ed. S. Casson), 801. 

Bookbinding and Bookcrafts for Schools, A Course of. 
Book II (G. F. Johnson), 249. 

Bookcraft (E. V. Whicher), 801. 

Books, 684, 740. 

Building Science (F. L. Barrow), 249. 

Cardboard Modelling. Book III (W. N. Matthews) 
413. 

Constructive Woodwork for Schools (A. Gregory), 801. 

Drawing, A Practical Handbook of Technical 
(J. McGough), 249. 

Drawing Technique, Fashion (M. IL. Hall), 413. 

Flower Arrangement in Japan, The Art of (A. L. 
Sadler), 492. 

Glass Work, Leaded (R. Mollet), 801. 

Greek Art (A. Fairbanks), 801. 

House, The Evolution of the English (S. O. Addy), 


gol. 
Landscape Sketching and Composition (J. Little- 
johns), 494. 


Pen Practice (W. Higgins), 53. 

Pictorial Design, Essentials of (L. Richmond), 413. 
Printing (H. E. V. Gillham), 801. 

Purpose and Admiration (J. E. Barton). 122. 
Taste, Have you Good (M. H. Bulley), 801. 
Weaving, The Book of School (N. A. Reed), 413. 
Woodwork, Simplified (L. Mullen), 249. 


ATLASES AND MAPS 


Atlas of the World, Pitman’s, 56. 

Atlases, Philips’ Comparative Series of Wall (ed. G. 
Cornish, G. Philip), 421. 

England, Underground South Eastern (L. J. Chubb), 
322, 


Map Drawing, a New System of (E. S. Mawe), 56. 

Map Interpretation (J. Walker), 687. 

Map of England and Wales, Large Outline, 322. 

Map Projection, An Introduction to the Study of 
(J. A. Steers), 687. 

Mapping Book, A Middle School (C. E. Clowser), 421. 

Maps and Map-Work (J. W. Cameron), 56. 

Wall Map of Central Europe and the Mediterranean 
Lands, W. & A. K. Johnston’s, 56. 

Wall Map of South Lancashire and North Wales, 
Philip’s Large-Scale, 56. 

Wall Maps of Africa, W. & A. K. Johnston's ‘' Effec- 
tive,” 322. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Alps and Men (G. R. de Beer), 53. 

Astronomy, Makers of (H. Macpherson), 684. 

Bacon, Francis (M. Sturt), 53. 

Baird of Television (R. F. Tiltman), 740. 

Browning, Letters of Robert (ed. T. L. Hood), 802. 
Colet, The Life of John (J. A. R. Marriott), 544. 
Debussy, Claude (L. Vallas), 683. 

Drvden (C. Hollis), 544. 

Fielding, Henry (B. M. Jones), 740. 


Great Lives, 1-6, 542; 7-12, 494; 13, 14, 16, 684 ; 
15, 17, 18, 685; various, 740, 802. - 

Great Men of Science (P. Lenard), 544. 

Headmaster Remembers, A (G. Kendall), 494. 

Hitchin Worthies (R. L. Hine), 53. 

Holstein, Baron Fritz von (J. von Kürenberg), 739. 

Jetferies, Richard (R. Arkell), 740. 

Johnson, Dr. (Ed. M. A. Pink), 494. 

Lessons from the 'Varsity of Life (Lord Baden- 
Powell), 544. 

Oxinden Letters, The (ed. D. Gardiner), 320. 

Parsons, Charles (R. Appleyard), 544. 

Pauline and Old Pauline, 1884-1931 (H. A. Sams), 
684. 

Reading, Writing, and Remembering (F. V. Lucas), 
53 


Schoolmasters All (B. Henderson), 598. 

Schweitzer, Albert (C. T. Campion), 249. 

Scott, The Life of Sir Walter (S. F. Wright), 320. 
Shakespeare, The Essential (J. D. Wilson), 51. 
Statesmen, Some Famous (C. F. Strong), 802. 
Wilson of the Antarctic, Edward (G. Seaver), 802. 
Womanhood, Wasted (C. Cowdroy, M. Bennell), 684. 
World I Live In, The (H. Keller), 684. 


CLASSICS 
Aeschvlus, The Prometheus Bound (ed. G. Thomson), 
320 


Aristophanes : a Study (G. Murray), 740. 

Cicero, The Poems of (W. W. Ewbank), 494. 

Dictionary, A Smaller Latin-English (W. Smith), 413. 

Festival of Adonis, The (Theocritus), 544. 

Greek Literature, New Chapters in the History of 
(ed. J. U. Powell), 413. 

Hesiod. Works and Days (ed. T. A. Sinclair), 53. 

Latin, A Chrestomathy of Vulgar (H. F. Muller, P. 
Tavlor), 123. 

Latin for To-day (M. D. Gray, T. Jenkins), 494. 

Latin Prose and Latin Verse (F. A. Wright), 634. 

Plautus and Terence (G. Norwood), 684. 

The Mosella (Ausonius), 544. 


ECONOMICS 


Banking and Currency (E. Sykes), 54. 

Banking and Currency (W. J. Weston), 54. 

Commerce, A Course in, Part I. (D. Macara), 741. 

Economic Society (V. Cohen), 741. 

Economics, Groundwork of (R. D. Richards), 741. 

Economics, The Substance of (H. A. Silverman), 420. 

Economics of Everyday Life (J. F. Tavlor), 54. 

Industrics and their Organization, British (G. C. 
Allen), 420. 

Juvenile Unemployment (J. Jewkes, A. Winter- 
bottom), 741. 

Land and Labour in China (R. H. Tawney), 166. 

Man and Wealth (W. Hunt), 166. 

Mercantile Law, Leading Cases on (R. S. T. Chorley, 
H. A. Tucker), 420. 

Railway Problem, The (A. Brown), 54. 

Retailing and the Public (L. E. Neal), 166. 

Revenue, Institutional (H. D. Dickinson), 166. 

Trade and Agriculture, Britain’s (M. Fordham), 54. 

Values, The Conflict of (J. R. Bellerbv), 741. 

Work and Wealth (J. A. Hobson), 420. 


EDUCATION 


Alice Ottley School, Worcester (E. O. Browne), 545. 
American Fiducation, The Administration of (F. P. 
Graves), 414. 
Annuaire International de Iftducation et de 
l Enseignement, 1933, 545. 
Blackheath Proprietary School, The History of the 
(J. W. Kirby), 495. 
Broadcasting, School, 
Series, 495. 
Character in Human Relations (H. Hartshorne), 414. 
Child in Home and School, The (F. M. Surfleet), 166. 
Children, Living with our (J. P. Slight), 686. 
Children, Our (ed. D. C. Fisher, S. M. Gruenberg), 54. 
Culture and Environment (F. R. Leavis, D. Thomp- 
son), 251. 
Education, American General (A. F. West), 493. 
Education, Doctors’ Delusions, Crude Criminology, 
and Sham (B. Shaw), 164. 
Education, Orientation in (ed. T. H. Schutte), 493. 
Education, The Dark Places of (W. Schohaus), 164. 
Education, The Dynamics of (H. Taba), 54. 
Education, The Year Book of, 1933 (ed. Lord E. 
Percy), 123. 
Education and its Meaning to us, Ancient (J. F. 
Dobson), 251. 
Education and the Social Order (B. Russell), 123. 
Education and the Teaching Process, An Intro- 
duction to (J. E. Adams, W. S. Taylor), 166. 
Education for Trades and Industries (C. T. Millis), 
166. 

Education through Recreation (L. P. Jacks), 412. 

Education To-morrow. Nos. 1, 2 (J. J. van der 
Leeuw, G. Watson), 414. 

Educational Policy, The Principles of (N. A. Hans), 
495. 

Educational Research Series. Nos. 12-15: No. 16 
(Melbourne University Press), 414; 

Educational Talking Picture, The (F. L. Devereux, 
&e.), 741. 

eduction Yearbook of the International Institute 
of Teachers College (ed. I. L. Kandel), 414, 686. 

Essays of the Year, 1031-1932, 54. 

Examining the Examination in English (The Com- 
mission on English), 739. 


Intellectual Co-operation 
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Girton College, 1869-1932 (B. Stephen), 495. 

Halley Stewart Lecture, 1932 (N. anes: 545. 

Health Education, Principles of (C. T . Turner), 414. 

King William's College, Isle of Man, 686. 

Leisure in the Modern World (C. D. Burns), 412. 

Life and the Public Schools (A. A. David), 319. 

Matcrialism, The Death of (W. Carington), 545. 

Observation and Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
Ta (W. L. Wrinkle, W. D. Armentrout), 

Occupational Misfits (S. Bevington), 251. 

Plagiarism (W. A. Edwards), 545. 

AAT Modernes d’ Enseignement (R. Altamira), 
166. 

Retrospect and Prospect (S. A. Burstall), 799. 

School Societies and other School Activities, The 
Organization of (G. H. Holrovd), 251. 

Sex a ation in Schools (T. F. Tucker, M. Pout), 
414 

Prak PENS The Education of (G. A. Plimpton), 


S Motoi Picture in Science Teaching, The 
(P. J. Ruston), 741. 

Soviet Education, The Broad Highway of (C. A. 
Harrison), 414. 

Study, Courses of (ed. J. M. Robertson), 411. 

Teaching, The Method and Technique of (P. R. Cole), 
686 


The Great Cham (Dr. Johnson), (J. Boswell), 495. 

Training of Teachers in England and Walcs, The 
(R. W. Rich), 741. 

University, Making a (W. M. Childs), 741. 

Youth in Soviet Russia (K. Mehnert), 545. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Abelard, Peter (H. Waddell), 546. 

Bibliography of English Literature and History, A 
(J. B. Brebner, E. Neff), 168. 

Composition, A New English (E. Jones), 600. 

Composition Scale, The Northamptonshire (G. P. 
Williams), 492. 

Dickensland, Days in (W. Dexter), 546. 

Dimsie Goes to School, and sequels (D. F. Bruce), 
74 

Earle : Microcosmography (ed. H. Osborne), 742. 

Easy Steps for Tiny Folks eer DOR 802. 

Enchanted Seas (C. F. Allan), 419. 

English, Exercises in (E. E. Rey RRS 

English, Memorandum on the a of, "ioe, 164. 

English, Simple Tests in (R. Swann), 321. 

English Composition (F. G. French), 168. 

English Course (H. J. Larcombe, A. J. Freeman), 495. 

English Course, The Oxford (L. Faucett), 685. 

English for Senior Schools, Graded Exercises in 
Practical (H. D. Bradbury), 685. 

English Grammar, Essentials of (O. Jespersen), 419. 

English Grammar Matriculation (1L. Tipping), 600. 


English Grammar, The Teaching of (F. W. Westa- 
way), 250. 

English Grammar for Foreign Students, An (S. 
Potter), 55. 

English in Phonetic Description, Specimens of (W. 
Ripman), 685. 


English Literature, A History of (H. D. Irvine, 
I,. Cazamian), 800. 

“ English Literature, Six Centurics of ” (ed. R. F. 
Patterson), 250, 642. 

English Literature, The Oxford Companion to 
(ed. Sir P. Harvey), 124. 

English Phonetics (W. Ripman), 600. 

English Practice, School Certificate (N. L. Clay), 419. 

English Prose (J. Brophy), 55. 

English Treasury, A New (F. F. Potter), 419. 

English Usage, Current (S. A. Leonard), 495. 

English Word-Values, A Study of (L. Faucett, 
I. Maki), 56. 

Eothen (A. W. Kinglake), 250. 

Excursion to Lilliput (IL. Gibbs), 802. 

Externals and Essentials (J. Adamson), 600. 

Graminar, The System of (O. Jespersen), 600. 

Languages of Britain, The (P. R. Broemel), 600. 

Literary Friendships in the Age of Wordsworth 
(ed. R. C. Bald), 124. 

Literature, American, 1880-1930 (A. C. Ward), 247. 

Literature, Cambridge Readings in (ed. G. Sampson), 

250. 

Literature, The Cambridge History of English, 
Vols. I-XV (ed. A. W. Ward, A. R. Waller), 247. 

Literature, The Growth of (H. M. and N. K. Chad- 
wick), 492. 

Literature, Titans of (B. Rascoe), 546. 

Littérature enfantine, ILa, 546. 

Manassas (U. Sinclair), 546. 

Nature’s Pageant (G. Davidson), 124. 

Palm Tree Island and other Stories (H. Strang), 742. 

Pronunciation Exercises, English (H. A. Harman), 
802. 

Pepys, The Diary of Samuel ar N. V. Meerer), 419. 

Prose, a Book of (C. J. Power), 496. 

Prose at Present (ed. R. W. Moore), 685. 
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Crabbe, George: an Anthology (F. L. Lucas), 250. 

Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy of (M. B. 
Anderson), 250, 742. 

Dante and his Poetry (M. B. Whiting), 124. 

Deor (ed. K. Malone), 742. 

Drama, An Introduction to Tudor (F. S. Boas), 686. 

English Muse, The (O. Elton), 321. 

Plav. The Hidden People (M. H. Noël-Paton), 250. 

Play in One Scene from Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland, A (L. Carroll), 321. 
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Play in One Scene from Through the Looking Glass, 
A (L. Carroll), 321. 
Ray Sroonctien (M. V.C. Jeffreys, R. W. Stopford), 


Plays, Five Short (R. H. Cowley ), 60 

Plays, Into Unknown Seas and Ai Period (E. G. 
Kneen), 742. 

Plays, Three Molière (adapt. F. Anstey), 686. 

Plays, Village Drama Society, 803. 

Plays, Year Book Press Series of (D. Carswell, &c.), 
602, 803. 

Plays for Children, 803. 

Plays for Girls, Form-Room (E. R. and L. W. 
Faraday), 321. 

PUY S Jack and Jill, Little (M. H. Noël-Paton), 


Plays for the Classroom (R. Gow), 496. 

Plays for Younger Players, Seven Modern (ed. J. 
Hampden), 420. 

Poetry, Benn’s Augustan Books of, 55. 

Poetry, English (later 19th century) (B. I. Evans), 
546 


Poetry, Romantic and Unromantic (H. Wolfe), 496. 

Poetry, The Adventure of (F. Kendon), 55. 

Poetry, The Nature of English (L. S. Harris), 803. 

Poetry Book for Boys and Girls, A (G. Pocock), 321. 

Poetry Cards, Macmillan’s, 602, 803. 

Poetry from Spenser to Arnold, An Anthology of 
(ed. W. Witts), 55. 

Producer and the Players, The (E. Lewis), 496. 

ranog Scenes from Famous Stories (R. Bennett), 
420 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel: an Anthology (F. L. Lucas), 
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saa : Equipment for the Small Stage (R. A. Wilson), 


Si nee A Gateway to (A. R. Jacobs), 420. 

Shakespeare, On Reading (L. P. Smith), 321. 

Shakespeare Criticism (V. K. A. Pillai), 168. 

Shakespeare in the Classroom (M. Steppat), 503. 

The Prelude (W. Wordsworth), 546. 

Verse, A Book of George Square (George Square 
Chronicle), 685. 

Verse, A Book of Scottish (G. Burnett), 168. 

Verse for Juniors, Modern (M. Williams), 742. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
Bible, The Heart of the. Vol. I. (J. B. T. Davies), 
602. 


Bible Heroes, Some (R. K. and M. I. R. Polkinghorne), 
60. 

Christ, The Life and Teaching of (E. A. Gardincr), 
409. 


Christendom, The Story of. 
Jones), 60. 

Discipleship, The Way of (H. Bisseker), 499. 

Explanations (J. S. Bezzant), 499. 

Forgotten Centuries, The: History of the Jews 
(G. B. Ayre), 253. 

History of the Anglo-Catholic Revival from 1845, 
The (W. J. S. Simpson), 60. 

Hughes, Marian Rebecca (R. T. Warner), 692. 

Jesus Christ : an Historical Outline (F. C. Burkitt), 
60 


Jesus Christ, The Life and Teaching of (C. E. and E. 
Raven), 800. 

Jubilate Deo (1. James), 60. 

Literary Genius of the New Testament (P. C. Sands), 
60. 


Part II (C. M. Duncan- 


Old Testament History, An Introductory to the 
Study of (W. M. Wigfield), 499. 

Pray, Learning to, 60. 

Prophets, The Seventh and Sixth Century (E. W. 
Hamond), 692. 

Religion, Modern Handbooks on. I. (A. C. Bouquet), 
253. 


Religion of Your Own, A (C. H. S. Matthews), 60. 
Religious Education, Introduction to (ed. J. M. 
Price), 253. 
St. Luke, The Gospel According to (ed. H. R. Luce), 
683. 


St. Paul's Life and Letters Ae C. Baird), 60 
Talmud, The (D. Wright), 60 


SCIENCE 


Animal Colour and Adornment, The Meaning of 
(R. W. G. Kingston), 502. 

Atom and Cosmos (H. Reichenbach), 62. 

Beasts, How to see (E. F. Dagtish), 500. 

Bee, The Way of a (G. Rendl), S07. 

Beetles, British (N. H. Joy, 690. 

Biology, A First Book of (M. E. Phillips, L. E. Cox), 
424. 

Biology, A Textbook of General (E. G. White), 690. 

Biology, Elementary General (F. J. Wyeth), 690. 

Biology, Elements of Practical (A. P. Graham), 424. 

Biology, Junior (J. W. Stork, L. P. W. Renouf), 690. 

Biology for Schools, An Elementary (N. M. John- 
son), 424. 

Biology in Everyday Life (J. R. Baker, J. B. S. 
Haldane), 748. . 

Blood, Philips’ Chart of the Circulation of the, 424. 

Botany, Practical (F. Cavers), 748. 

Botany by Discovery (E. Green), 424. 

Chemistry, A Beginner's (C. M. Jones), 748. 

Chemistry, A General (J. Morris), 554. 

Chemistry, A Junior (E. J. Holmyard), 500. 

Chemistry, A New School (F. S. Taylor), 62. 

Chemistry, A Short Organic (F. S. Taylor), 807. 

Chemistry, A Text Book of (H. A. Wooton, C. W. R. 
Hooker), 502. 

Chemistry, A Text Book of Theoretical and Inorganic 
(F. A. Philbrick, E. J. Holmyard), 319. 

Chemistry, An Introduction to (F. B. Finter), 748. 

Chemistry, Elementary Organic (B. C. L. Kemp), 
500. 

Chemistry, Laboratory Manual to accompany Intro- 
ductory (H. G. Dietrich, E. B. Kelsey), 126. 

Chemistry, Organic (F. S. Taylor), 690. 

Chemistry, Physical (A. K. Goard), 608. 

Chemistry, The A B C of (J. G. Crowther), 62. 

Chemistry and Physics for Botany and Biology 
Students (FE. R. Spratt), 500. 

Chemistry for Students of Medicine, Practical (A. 
Henderson), 172. 

Crystals, The Form and Properties of (A. B. Dale), 
23D; 

Culture, The Diffusion of (G. Elliot Smith), 807. 

Cytological Technique (J. R. Baker), 500. 

Dimensions, The Method of (A. W. Porter), 326. 

Discovery (G. Godwin), 750. 

Doctors, Great (H. E. Sigerist), 730. 

Eagle, Mr. Ramshaw My (C. W. R. Knight), 255. 

Earth and its Life, The (E. E. Cureton, P. J. Rulon). 
126. 

Electrical Engineering, Alternating Current (P. 
Kemp), 424. 

Electricity, Atmospheric (B. F. J. Schonland), 172. 

Electricity through Gases, Conduction of. Vol. II 
(G. P. Thomson), 326. 

Farmer’s Guide to Agricultural Research in 1931, 
The, 62. 

Flowers, How to see (E. F. Daglish), 500. 

Flowers, In Search of Wild (M. V. Ray), 255. 

Flowers Round the Year, Wild (H. M. Coley), 326. 

Food and Principles of Dietetics (R. Hutchison, 
V. H. Mottram), 500. 

Gases, Collision Processes in (F. L. Arnot), 690. 

Geology and Physical Geography, A French-English 
Vocabulary in (G. M. Davies), 255. 

Heat, A Text-Book on (A. W. Barton), 748. 

Heavens, The Spangled (L. Edwards), 255. 


Heredity and the Social Problem Group (E. J. 
Lidbetter), 799. 

Housecraft, The Science of (A. L. and E. Stenbouse), 
608. 

Hygiene and Health Education (M. B. Davies), 62 

Insects, The Senses of (H. Eltringham), 424. 

Internal Combustion Engineering, Introduction to 
(J. B. O. Sneedon), 748. 

Inventor and his World, The (H. S. Hatfield), 554. 

Life and Living (E. P. Phillips,) 554. 

Light, The Universe of (W. Bragg), 554. 

Living Machinery (A. V. Hill), 326. 

Man, The Progress of (A. M. Hocart), 807. 

Man and Medicine (H. E. Sigerist), 52. 

Matter, The General Properties of (F. H. Newman, 
V. H. L. Searle), 62. 

Mechanics, An Introductory Course of (E. G. 
Phillips), 748. 

Mctamorphism (A. Harker), 683. 

Mimicry (G. D. H. Carpenter), 807. 

Nature Lover Month by Month, Jottings by a (C. L. 
Rothera), 690. 

New Background of Science, The (J. Jeans), 799. 

Nutrition to Boys and Girls, Teaching (M. S. Rose), 
172. 

Observers, The Young (A. Allcott), 608. 

Old Trades and New Knowledge (W. Bragg), 326. 

Photography (W. L. F. Wastell), 748. 

Photography, Infra-Red (S. O. Rawling), 750. 

Physics, A Textbook of (E. Grimsehl), 172, 692, 807. 

Physics, Examples in (W. G. Davies), 748. 

Plant and Animal Ecology (J. W. Stork, L. P. W. 
Renouf), 326. 

Plant Distribution (Aberystwyth) (I. Newton), 554. 

Plant Hunting, The Romance of (F. K. Ward), 502. 

Plant Physiology, An Introduction to (W. O. James), 

H) 


424. 
Plant World, Life in the (F. H. Shoosmith), 255. 
Plants, Flowerless (D. H. Scott), 62. 
Plants, Wonderful (T. M. F. Tamblyn-Watts), 326. 
Poisoning by Aluminium and its Alloys, Clinical 
Aspect of Chronic (L. Spira), 500. 
Qualitative Analysis for Schools and Colleges (C. 
Jenkins), 690. 

Savage Survivals (J. H. Moore), 748. 
Science, An Introduction to. Book II. 
C. ‘Andrade, J. Huxley), 326. 
Science, Andrade and Huxley’s Introduction to. 

Things Around us (J. W. Lewis), 126; Hand- 
book IT (J. W. Lewis), 690. 
Science, General (H. G. Mitche!l), 748. 
Science, The Universe of (H. Levy). 51. 
Science and the Weather (W. B. Little), 500. 
Science for All (ed. N. Mitchison), 5 
Science for Junior Schools. Book IV (W. B. Little), 


748. 

Science for To-day, General (R. K. Watkins, R. C. 
Bedell), 172. 

Science Going ? Where is (M. Planck), 542. 

Science Series, Bell's Popular (four books), 126. 

Sex Determination (F. A. E. Crew), 255. 

Snake Life Simply Told (J. M. Dowsett), 502. 

Solids, Elementary Mechanics of (H. A. Baxter), 554. 

Sound, The World of (W. Bragg), 326. 

Spectroscopy in Science and Industry (S. J. Lewis), 
500. 
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Spectrum Analysis, The Practice of (F. Twyman), 
692. 

The Corridors of Time. VIII. (H. Peake, H. J. 
Fieure), 690. 

Thermodynamics, Modern (E. A. Guggenheim), 807. 

Trees, Our Friendly (B. Briggs), 255. 

Universe, The Expanding (A. Eddington), 255. 

Volumetric Analysis, A Course of (A. Henderson, 
W. P. McCulloch), 126. 

Weather Prophet, Be your own (E. S. Player), 255. 

Wonders of the Universe (H. E. Taylor), 255 
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School Libraries 


I..—INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE 


By CHARLES W. Bailey, M.A., C.C., Formerly Head- 
master, Holt School, Liverpool 


N the insidious warfare waged by economists against 

the successful development of the public secondary 
school in this country, it is obvious that the silent teachers 
—the books—will not be spared. The use of a school 
library, being often the last thing our economists have 
learned, may be the first thing to be abandoned. The sixth 
form work in its association with advanced course studies 
has made an adequate library readily accessible to the pupils 
and kept up to date a vital part of a school’s equipment. 
It is also a source of considerable expense! If the sixth 
form work is to be a preparation for university studies, 
it is obvious that it is through the school library that 
teaching becomes learning and instruction broadens down 
to education. It may well be that university reform will 
demand that in future books should accumulate and 
lectures decay in the universities themselves. Even now, 
they may well expect that their students coming to them 
from properly equipped schools should be able to use the 
university library with intelligence and profit. 

It is a well-worn metaphor that the school library is 
the laboratory of the arts student. This is intended to 
drive home to the school governor or member of a local 
authority that a book room is as much a necessity as a prac- 
tical science room. Did not the Board of Education itself 
wait until 1925 before declaring ‘‘the desirability of 
assigning a separate room to the school library ”’ (Board of 
Education Memorandum on Libraries in State-Aided 
Schools in England, 1928). Unless a member really under- 
stands the value of books he should not be on an educational 
board of directors at all. He has probably a bookless home 
of his own and considers the beings of the mind as dis- 
tinctly overrated and has no use for the precious life- 


blood of master spirits. The problem which confronts the 
head of a secondary school these days is how to stimulate 
the school governors to retain their confidence in the value 
of books as agents of life and culture. It was a gallant 
recent statement of the Earl of Crawford that ‘‘ The worse 
things are industrially, the more useful culture and learning 
become, for culture has a definite practical value.” No 
wonder in his tribute to the North he mentions the John 
Rylands library of Manchester as evidence of a faith in 
culture comparable to that of those who are building the 
Liverpool Cathedral. After all, it is the physical which is 
the fleeting and the spiritual which endures. 

With the question of school libraries is closely bound 
the provision of books for the pupils’ use. Those who 
believe in the permanent value of standard books of 
English literature, history, modern languages, science and 
the classics, not mere textbooks, and which are prescribed 
by the school for the pupils’ use, believe that these may be 
so refreshing and inspiring that the pupils will be glad to 
keep them as permanent possessions, and it is to be hoped 
that later writers in this series will discuss this possibility. 
It is believed that in the United States of America, the 
school book of the pupil has been the means of educating 
the parent, and one has found in this country parents who 
read their children’s school books, rejoicing in the changed 
times. But it is most probable that the ownership of books 
will diminish and loans of books made instead in these 
times of financial stringency. This will tend to throw more 
work on the school library. The little library of the pupil 
will disappear. 

It should not be forgotten that the selection of books 
for the school library is a matter of real importance to 
all the staff and the selection of history books almost an 
international affair. Competent American librarians are 
much concerned with the anti-colonial point of view of the 
few American histories to be found in our English school 
libraries. It is to be hoped that this problem may be put 
to you by an American expert. The international impli- 
cations of a library selection are interesting. It is reported 
that in the tourist season of 1926 the American National 
Union of Students drew up a list of books, the reading of 
which should give young Americans about to visit Britain 
some insight into English life and thought. ‘‘ Evoe”’ of 
Punch suggested as more likely to be useful: For Alice 
in Wonderland substitute Sir James Barrie’s Peter Pan ; 
for Pride and Prejudice, Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Old Wives’ 
Tales; for G. K. Chesterton’s Flying Inn, Conan Doyle's 
Sherlock Holmes ; for The Forsyte Saga, the complete works 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling; for Tess of the D'Urbervilles, 
Mr. George Moore’s Esther Waters; for A Shropshire Lad, 
Mr. John Masefield’s Reynard the Fox ; for Major Barbara, 
Mrs. Sherwood’s The History of the Fairchild F amily ; for 
Man and Superman, Mr. Wells's Kipps. 

It needs all a teacher's faith and courage to grant freedom 
of choice of books to his pupils. He is so anxious that 
they should choose aright, and, since the sense of alterna- 
tives is freedom, they are so nervous lest through the 
fear of displeasing him they place themselves in a false 
position and lose the chance of that free choice which alone 
will satisfy their amour propre. The unfortunate pupil’s 
selection of a book is almost like that of a conjurer’s 
victim who draws a card the artist has decided to force 
on him. It might almost pay to be anti-suggestive and 
to suggest with guile “ You may find that book too 
difficult for you !” For children like to read books they 
do not quite understand. 

The library time when pupils and teacher are together 
is a time of pleasant comradeship, and if the teacher keeps 
well in the background he may even hear his pupils becom- 
ing enthusiastic. ‘“‘ That’s a good one.” ‘“ Save that for 
me,” is often the beginning of a little discussion on books 
in the friendly way of book-lovers. One of my former 
colleagues, with a touch of teaching technique worthy of 
Browning’s Bishop Blougram, has suggested as a topic 
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that a teacher and class were on a desert island and had 
only one book each! It is essential that the library should 
be a bright and cheerful place, well furnished with comfort- 
able seats and having alcoves or recesses for uninterrupted 
work. It should be spacious, light, quiet and warm. The 
question of supervision is important and must be clearly 
faced. The high school libraries in the bigger schools in 
the United States are managed by full-time librarians. 
It is as yet unusual in this country to provide for such 
expert supervision, although one may readily see how 
delightful and varied may be the services given by a 
librarian in a girls’ public school by reference to Miss 
Monica Cant’s paper in the brochure, Public Secondary 
School Libraries, published by the Library Association, 
1929 : 

“ The busy teacher claims many a small service ; there 
is scarcely a morning when two or three do not come in 
with some point to be verified ; for example, whether the 
description of spinning given by Catullus is accurate. 
These points are looked up and the answer sent to the 
class-room in time for the lesson. Or perhaps it is a wall 
map that is required, or illustrations; these have to be 
looked out and delivered and collected later. We have an 
active art department, which is always making calls on 
the library ; the music teachers do not come so often, 
but whenever they want anything it is required that instant, 
if not sooner. It not infrequently happens that the book 
is out, and then the holder of it has to be found and the 
transfer effected. The various school societies, archi- 
tectural, literary, classical, &c., constantly want help over 
papers and debates, and the correct costumes have to be 
found for numerous plays.” 


It is interesting to note in the same little book a paper 
by Mr. E. G. Savage, H.M.I., on “ Secondary School 
Libraries in America.” Mr. Savage has been a liaison 
officer between the United States and Great Britain, and 
his Secondary Education in the States of New York and 
Indiana has helped many of us. 

“ Perhaps the best example afforded even by the United 
States of the close interlocking and harmonious working 
of school and public libraries is afforded by the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, a city of some 900,000 people, or roughly 
comparable in size with Liverpool. At Cleveland, there is 
a special section of the public library called the School 
Service Section, one of the duties of which is concerned 
with school libraries. The service continues to expand, 
so that figures for so short a time as three years ago are 
probably now out of date. At that time, twenty-one school 
libraries in the high schools, and nine in the elementary 
schools, were served by this section. Service in this con- 
nexion means that the staffs of the school libraries are 
supplied (and paid) by the public library. Books of refer- 


ence, dictionaries, encyclopaedias and the like are bought. 


by the school, as indeed other books may be, but apart 
from these, books are supplied by the public library. The 
work done in a school is most conveniently described by 
reference to a particular case. The Glanville High School 
has an enrolment of 2,000 pupils. Its library holds 10,000 
books properly housed. The library staff assigned to this 
particular school consists of a chief librarian and four 
assistants. The duty of the library staff is not merely 
to see that the books are available, but to see that both 
teachers and children feel the need of the library. The staff 
therefore are not merely trained librarians, but each one 
is required to have a special intellectual interest of her 
own so as to make them more acutely and intimately 
conscious of the needs peculiar to different subjects of the 
school course.” 

Amongst the best friends we have at this juncture 
are our university colleagues, who themselves are feeling 
the pinch in the same matter of library provision. It is 
certain that any facilities we are able to give our pupils 
will reappear as advantages to the university student later 
on. The university library is specially considered in the 
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University Grants Committee’s Report for the academic 
year 1928-29. The problem is still that of the provision 
of books for the poorer student. ‘‘ A weakness in the 
library is specially unfortunate at institutions attended by 
large numbers of poor students, who come from surround- 
ings in which they have had no easy and familiar access to 
a good collection of books. In students who come up to 
a university with this heavy disadvantage it is doubly 
necessary that the habit of independent reading should be 
implanted and cultivated, and the university will have done 
but a small part of its duty by them if it allows them to go 
out into the world without, if not a love, at least a real 
knowledge of books and an understanding of how to make 
profitable use of a library.”’ 

The question of subject libraries versus one well-housed 
central collection of books is a matter of debate. It is 
true that the special needs of the science sixth are not the 
same as those of the classical or modern sixth. But it is 
also true, that it is by the unity of varied interests and the 
interaction of the various groups through school societies 
and the library that the present advanced course work is 
saved from the danger of an isolated specialization. This 
is one strong reason why the proposals of the “ Ray ” 
Report with regard to advanced courses are so deadly. 
The smaller schools would be better off without advanced 
courses so long as they retained their pupils, their present 
library facilities for all, and their common interest in the 
things that are more excellent. 

Readers interested in libraries will find the following 
useful: Libraries in State-Aided Schools in England, 1928, 
H.M. Stationery Office; A Second Survey of Libraries in 
West Riding Secondary Schools, 1930, Education Depart- 
ment, County Hall, Wakefield; Libraries and Living, 
by L. Stanley Jast. Grafton & Co., 1932. 


Ceci, PEACE PRIZE.—A prize of £100, founded by Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood, is offered yearly by the Universities Bureau 
of the British Empire, for an essay on some subject connected 
with the maintenance of international peace, and having some 
bearing on the principles or work of the League of Nations. It 
is open to all students, without distinction of sex or nationality, 
of any university or university college in Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland, who have not attained the age of 25 years. 
The subject for the year 1932 was “ The Danger from the Air. 
Discuss possible methods, by international convention or other- 
wise, of dealing with it.” The prize has been awarded to Alexander 
Johnston Mackenzie, of the University of Edinburgh. 

$ $ $ 


CHILDREN IN UNIFORM.—This play, at the Duchess Theatre, 
adapted from the German play, “ Madchen in Uniform,” by 
Christa Winsloe, Baroness Hatvany, reproduces realistically 
the atmosphere of a girls’ boarding school. The stern repressive 
discipline under the headmistress, Fraulein von Nordeck 
(Cathleen Nesbitt), supplemented though not fully supported 
by six mistresses, all admirably cast, 1s, we may hope, more 
characteristic of German than of English schools. One of the 
mistresses, Fraulein von Bernburg (Joyce Bland), attracts the 
innocent affection of a new girl, sensitive and motherless, 
Manuela (Jessica Tandy). The result is disgrace and punish- 
ment and finally suicide. Even the mistress concerned revolts 
in a fine declamatory passage. “Obedience and fear are not 
enough,” she protests to the headmistress in words, reminiscent 
of Edith Cavell, which might be displayed as a text in the private 
rooms of many teachers. Against this background of tyranny 
and repression, the children’s happy temperaments, their 
pleasantries in dormitory and common room, stand out in 
vivid contrast. If the play is an allegory on sex repression, 
it relates more to the mistresses than the children, who seem 
happy enough. We should prefer to regard it as a homily on 
the text ‘‘ Obedience and fear are not enough,” and as a warning 
against the facile assumption that children wearing the same 
uniform possess the same mental make-up, and against allowing 
the school to become a closed world. There are few teachers 
who will not be taught a valuable lesson by this play. Some of 
the minor parts were excellently represented, especially the 
sewing woman Martha (Polly Emery). The English adaptation 
is by Barbara Burnham. There is also a film version. 
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The Presentation of School Plays 


By F. W. BRADNOCK 


[> my December article, I dealt as fully as possible in the 
space at my disposal with the choice of school plays 
and the work of the producer. I now propose to add a few 
more suggestions for prospective producers and then to 
pass on to the work of the stage manager and the pro- 
ceedings on the actual night. I should like to stress, how- 
ever, that I do not intend these articles to act as a complete 
guide to producers of school plays, but rather suggestions 
as to the matters which should receive the most attention 
by the members of the staff concerned with the presentation 
of the school play. Furthermore, the suggestions put 
forward are all of a practical nature and are made only 
after seeing faults and errors repeated time after time in 
many amateur productions. 

To continue with my suggestions to producers, I should 
point out the importance of having some one present at 
each rehearsal to keep the prompt copy of the play up-to- 
date. This copy which, when completed, will form the 
most valued possession of the school’s dramatic section, 
should include all movements, gestures, and other stage 
directions introduced by the producer during the rehearsals. 

Before each scene, a blank piece of paper should be 
inserted into the copy and a list of all properties, particulars 
of the lighting, a plan of the stage setting showing where 
the properties are to be placed, and any other information 
regarding the actual presentation of the scene should be 
written here. In the prompt copy, not only must a note 
of the effects be included as and when they occur, but 
warnings for these effects must also be noted, generally 
on the page previous to that in which the effect takes place. 

It is often the trivial faults which can be so easily 
corrected that mar many amateur productions. For 
example, if the stage has been specially built up for the 
performance, as is often the case in school productions, 
some of the boards may possibly squeak. This should 
be tested for on the night of the actual performance and 
any offending noises cured with the application of a little 
soap. This may seem of little importance, but one has 
only to imagine the effect of a loose board when the actors 
appear in a woodland scene and are supposed to be walking 
on turf, to realize the need for this precaution. 


THE STAGE MANAGER 


I must now pass on to the work of the stage manager. 
To fill this position satisfactorilv, it is necessary to find a 
thoroughly reliable person who is not likely to be excited 
in any emergency. For these reasons I feel it is necessary 
to appoint a member of the staff. The eldest pupils in a 
secondary school are seldom more than 17 years of age, 
and with all due respect to the youth of to-day and to our 
education system, I do not think that the producer will often 
find a pupil of the type necessary to take over the duties 
of stage manager. 

As I have said before, the stage manager is an important 
person in any properly organized production. He is 
responsible for the actual staging of the play, for the 
obtaining of all the required properties, the lighting and 
any stage effects that may be desired. He is next to the 
producer in point of importance during the rehearsals, and 
on the night of the performance he should have sole 
command of the play, and the producer, if possible, given 
a comfortable seat in front of the footlights. 

Some readers may think I am now writing more in terms 
of the professional theatre than a school production, but 
they may rest assured that in order that a play may run 
smoothly this division of responsibility is vital. 

One of the greatest difficulties that amateur stage 
managers seem to meet, is the obtaining of realistic ‘‘ noises 


II 


off,” and I propose to make a few suggestions with regard 
to this branch of the work. To be effective, ‘‘ noises off ” 
must be carefully rehearsed, and certain pupils or members 
of the staff must be detailed to be responsible for one or 
more effects. Poor effects will only be the means of raising 
a laugh in the wrong place and are therefore worse than 
useless. 

The noise of thunder should not be produced by a 
thump of a drum but by a thunder sheet, which consists 
merely of a sheet of iron about 6 ft. by 3 ft. which is sus- 
pended by one end and shaken at the other. 

Rain effect can probably be best produced by rolling 
some lead shot in the lid of a cardboard box, while the 
noise of wind necessitates the making of a special wind 
machine which can be constructed in the woodwork room. 
Two wooden discs, each about 2 ft. in diameter, are mounted 
on an axle and are joined by a series of wooden laths each 
spaced about 2in. or 3in. from each other. A handle is 
provided so that the drum can be turned on a frame and 
a length of canvas or silk is stretched over the drum. The 
drum is then rotated and the laths rubbing against the 
cloth produces the sound of wind, the pitch being varied 
by the speed at which the drum is rotated and the pressure 
at which the cloth is pressed over the laths. 

In a number of Shakespeare’s plays, the effect of horses’ 
hoofs has to be produced, and this can be done by striking 
together or on the floor the two halves of an empty coco-nut 
shell. 

One of the most difficult effects to produce, but fortu- 
nately one that is not often required in school productions, 
is that of a motor-car. If such an effect is required, one 
of the easiest methods is by running an electric vacuum 
cleaner mounted, by way of experiment, on a wooden box. 
The noise of a railway train is more simple and can be 
effected by rubbing together two pieces of sandpaper 
which have been glued to blocks of wood. 

A number of the firms manufacturing gramophone 
records are now producing records of stage effects, and if 
the school is the owner of a powerful gramophone or a 
radiogram it is worth remembering that some of the records 
will produce excellent effects that are otherwise difficult 
to obtain. 

Another duty of the stage manager is to arrange for some 
one to be responsible for prompting, and this must also be 
rehearsed. It is a fatal mistake to give the prompt copy of 
the play to any one who happens to be free and ask them 
to prompt. For the work of the prompter to be efficient, 
it is essential that he or she (and, incidentally, I prefer a 
woman or girl for prompting as a high voice carries better), 
should attend a number of rehearsals in order to be in a 
position to know on the night whether a pause is being 
made merely for effect or to a failure of memory. It is 
advisable to impress on the person who is prompting, that 
the idea of a prompt is that the actor or actress shall hear 
it. It is better that even the members of the audience in 
the front rows should hear the words than that the person 
in need of assistance should be left in ignorance. 

The rapid changing of scenery is another problem for 
the amateur stage manager, and here again rehearsals 
are necessary. Obtain the services of four or five strong 
boys and drill them in each change of scene. Arrange lists 
of the duties of each boy during each change, so that Jones 
will know that in the first change his business will be to 
remove the throne from the stage and place in position 
the trunk of a tree and soon. If each helper is thus allotted 
definite tasks and a rehearsal of the scenery changes is 
carried out beforehand, many of the annoyingly long 
intervals will be eliminated. I remember when I was acting 
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as stage manager in a production, a certain change took 
us exactly twenty minutes the first time we tried. We 
immediately decided that the only thing to do was to keep 
on rehearsing the change until it took a reasonable time. 
We tried it time and time again, and on the night of the 
production the time taken was exactly eight minutes, 
which only goes to show what practice will do. 


Another point that must be remembered by the stage 
manager is that all scenery and properties of an inflammable 
nature must be fireproofed before the actual performance. 
This can be effected by spraying or painting the scenery, 
&c., with a strong solution of alum. 

Information concerning the use of any particular hall 
for the purposes of a dramatic performance can be obtained 
from the Clerk to the Justices of the particular area in 
which the building is situate, and this should be done well 
ahead of the date of the performance. If money is to be 
taken for admission and the performance open to members 
of the public, the hall must be licensed for the performance 
of plays and an application will have to be made before 
the magistrates for the licence if the hall is not already 
licensed. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE 


Tickets and advertisement matter should be printed and 
distributed in plenty of time before the performance. In 
a number of cases of amateur productions, errors seem to 
occur in the booking of seats; some seats are reserved 
to two different persons and some are not reserved at all. 
It is difficult to see how these errors happen, but they 
do, and consequently the following method of reserving 
seats which is claimed to be “‘ fool-proof ’’ is worth recording. 


A seating plan is carefully prepared and the rows of 
seats which it is proposed to treat as the reserved section 
are numbered and lettered. Then, tickets corresponding 
to these seats are also numbered and lettered prior to 
any booking being done. When a person reserves a seat 
the appropriate seat is crossed off the booking plan and 
the lettered and numbered ticket issued. If it is thoroughly 
understood by the person in charge of the booking, that 
no seat is to be reserved unless there is a numbered ticket 
available, it is impossible to reserve the same seat twice. 

A certain amount of advertising is generally necessary 
even for school productions, and a suggestion that might 
be worth trying out is the sending of a letter to the parents 
of each member of the cast, on more or less personal lines, to 
the effect that their son or daughter is taking part in the 
school play, and so on. 

Advertising addressed to the general public is more or 
less wasted in connexion with amateur performances, 
but a reference in the local Press to the production is 
always of value. It will not attract otherwise uninterested 
people to the performance, but it will serve as a reminder 
to parents who may have forgotten the play. 

A letter to the editor of the local newspaper inviting the 
attendance of a representative at the performance should 
always be sent, and in many cases the Press will publish 
a photograph of a scene from the play. This photograph 
is generally taken at the dress rehearsal, and an inti- 
mation of the date and time of the dress rehearsal should 
be sent to the Press three or four days beforehand. When 
the Press photographer does arrive, let him take the photo- 
graph immediately, even if it means interrupting the 
rehearsal, because he has probably several other functions 
to attend the same evening. 

Local tradesmen will generally exhibit notices of the 
play in their windows or shops, but for the sake of future 
favours this help should be rewarded by one or two compli- 
mentary tickets. 

On the whole, however, the best medium for advertising 
a school play is through the pupils of the school themselves. 
Get them interested in the play and they will in turn 
interest their parents, who will form 99 per cent of the 
adult audience. 


ON THE EVENING 


On the evening of the performance, the enjoyment of 
the audience should be the first consideration. Having 
made sure that everything is satisfactory behind the stage, 
stewards must be appointed to help in front of the house. 

See that the hall is comfortably warm, and that a good 
view of the stage is obtained from every seat. Arrange for 
the sale of programmes, and if possible—and this is from 
the financial point of view—arrange for the sale of refresh- 
ments. The person in charge of the front of the house 
must arrange with the stage manager as to the length 
of the intervals, and, if possible, it is a good plan to have 
this information on the programme. 

There are a great number of other suggestions I could 
make but which the space at my disposal does not permit, 
but I hope that the few hints I have given will be of some 
use to the staffs of those schools who have under con- 
sideration, or who definitely intend to stage, a school play. 


We have received a catalogue from Messrs. B. H. Blackwell, 
Ltd., Broad Street, Oxford, of second-hand books on modern 
history (chiefly European), including historical and political 
memoirs. Special discounts are offered. 

& & & 


The annual conference of the GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
will be held in the London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, from Wednesday, January 4, 
to Friday, January 6, 1933, and at the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington on Saturday, January 7. 

s @ & 


The annual meeting of the MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION will 
be held at the Institute of Education (formerly London Day 
Training College), Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1, on 
Thursday, January 5, 1933, at 2.15 p.m., and on Friday, 
January 6, 1933, at 10 a.m. and 2.15 p.m. 

è & e 


The next annual congress of the ROYAL INSTITUTE oF PUBLIC 
HEALTH will be held in the County Borough of Eastbourne from 
Tuesday, May 30, to Sunday, June 4, 1933 (Whitsuntide) on 
the invitation of the Mayor and Corporation of Eastbourne. 
The congress will be presided over by the Right Hon. the Viscount 
Leverhulme, Treasurer of the Institute. 

& & & 


The PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATION UNION annual meeting 
is to be held in the Great Hall, University College, Gower Street, 
W.C., on Tuesday, January 3, 1933 at 2.30 p.m. Mr. P. Hugh B. 
Lyon, headmaster of Rugby, will be in the chair, and Miss H. E. 
Wix, headmistress of Overstone School, Northampton, will 
give a paper on “ A Fourth Dimension in Education.” 

e * + 


In connexion with the annual meeting of the DALCROZE 
SocieTY a demonstration of Dalcroze Eurhythmics by Mrs. 
Constance Willoughby (Dalcroze Certificate) and the children 
from the Croydon Centre will be given in the Great Hall, 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1, on Saturday, January 
7, 1933, at 11.30 a.m. Tickets, 1s., can be obtained from the 
Dalcroze Society (Incorporated), 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 

& & & 


Messrs. Edward Arnold are publishing in the first days of 
January an Introductory General Science by Mr. M. P. J. Gapp, 
of Whitchurch (Shropshire) Grammar School. It aims at teaching 
the “ scientific outlook ” by studying not only every day chem- 
istry and physics, but plant life, animal life, and the weather. 
The price will be 2s. 6d., and it is thought the book will appeal 
not only to secondary, but also to some senior elementary and 


central schools. 
+ + 


A very interesting event took place recently at the offices of 
the University of London Press, Ltd., whose premises have been 
very considerably enlarged and modernized. On behalf of forty 
authors connected with the Press, Dr. P. B. Ballard, presented to 
the manager, Mr. W. Stanley Murrell, an excellent portrait in 
oils which had been executed by Mr. R. R. Tomlinson. The 
gathering was presided over by Mr. S. L. Loney, chairman of 
the Press, and Chairman of Convocation of the University. 
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Art and Handicraft for the Secondary School 


By ARTHUR B. 


I 


HE population of any civilized country may be divided 
into three groups : 

(a) Those who will become the leaders of the com- 
munity, about 10 per cent of the entire population. 

(b) Those who will become the technicians, about 15 
per cent of the entire community. 

(c) Those who will be the servants, about 75 per cent of 
the entire community. 


Of these classes, the leaders will come from the univer- 
sities, the technicians from the secondary schools and 
technical schools, and the servants from the primary 
schools. The classification is loose, and is therefore open 
to criticism. In the main direction, however, it is accurate. 

What does this analysis mean in terms of the educa- 
tional process? It indicates that the primary schools 
must lay the foundation for a cultural life, for the primary 
schools are the foundations upon which we build our 
national system of education. The secondary schools must 
continue the work, aiming at as liberal a form of education 
as is possible, and upon as wide a basis as possible. The 
universities complete the cultural development through 
their atmosphere and influence. At the same time, the 
universities will develop the specialized technique required 
of leadership in the national life. 

It will be seen immediately that a cultural life is the 
vitalizing essence of education. The man of culture, be 
he statesman, industrialist, or road-sweeper, has a private 
life that can act as inspiration when he grows weary of his 
public service. Because of this, whether the child is on 
the roll of the primary school, the technical school, or the 
continuation school, whether the student attends a 
secondary school or an art school, or is on the roll of a 
university, cultural activities must have a prominence 
over and above that occupied by the vocational interests. 

The primary schools of to-day have set themselves the 
task of giving vocational training. Schools are now divided 
into three sections, A, B, and C. Scholars in the A group 
are given an education having a commercial bias, those in 
the B group have a technical education, and those in the 
C group have a strong emphasis upon arts and crafts. 
Time, in terms of the time-table, is a constant. The framing 
of a time-table to cope with these varying interests is 
therefore a heavy task. One includes the special subjects, 
book-keeping, shorthand, French, machine drawing, physics 
and chemistry, arts and crafts, woodwork and metalwork, 
needlework and domestic science. When one is finished, 
there is still the minimum amount of time to be given to 
English and arithmetic as required by the Board of Educa- 
tion. What time remains may be devoted to literature, 
music, and creative art. 

The tendency is, therefore, to eliminate arts and crafts 
Írom the work of the A group, leaving only manual work 
and domestic science to counteract a too academic curri- 
culum. Creative art gives place to geometric drawing, 
geometric designing, and machine drawing in the B groups. 
Handicraft again takes shape in the form of domestic 
science for the girls, and manual work for the boys. The 
C group alone get the full modicum of art and craft 
activity as a moulding and creative force. 

There is here a tragic disregard of values. The creative 
work of the A group is negligible, that of the B group 
controlled by the set-square and the compass. A hasty 
survey of the limitations of Mohammedan art will reveal 
its limitations. The C group, comprising the retarded 
children, are asked to create, because they are retarded. 
It follows logically, that the artist-craftsmen throughout 
the ages were the dullards, the dolts, the mentally unde- 
veloped products of succeeding generations. History gives 
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the lie to this. 
principle. 

So much then for the cultural process as practised in 
the primary schools. Are the secondary schools any 
better ? Secondary schools are concerned mainly with the 
academic forms of education. Yet every secondary school 
possesses its art room, and most secondary schools possess 
a manual centre and a domestic science centre. But is it 
not a fact that work in these centres ceases as the pupils 
leave the lower forms and pass into the upper forms ? 
The main interest of the upper form is the approaching 
examination. I suggest that this is an inaccurate reading 
of the requirements of secondary education. Secondary 
education must be a liberal education, and a liberal educa- 
tion must include arts and crafts, in addition to the 
subjects normally placed in the curriculum. If, for no 
other purpose, these subjects should appear as relaxation 
points. But the basic argument for their inclusion goes 
deeper than this. It has its roots in the physiological and 
psychological needs of the pupil. Administrators and head 
teachers often tend to forget that the secondary school 
child is an adolescent, and in the most critical stage of 
adolescence. There is a too common tendency to regard 
secondary school children as adults possessed of childish 
interests. It is faulty psychology, the product of which 
renders to nothingness the liberalizing influence that must 
be the hall-mark of secondary education. 


The psychologist of to-day attacks the 


II 


A brief retrospective glance over the battles that have 
been waged around arts and crafts in the past may interest 
the reader. Ruskin states that an educated person “ ought 
to know three things; first, where he is; second, where 
he is going; thirdly, what he ought to do under the cir- 
cumstances.” The first principle implies a knowledge of 
the world into which the educated man or woman has 
been born. The second principle involves metaphysical appre- 
ciation, and the third, how it is possible for the individual 
to make a constructive contribution to the problem con- 
fronting him, and therefore the race, at the moment of 
analysis. We could do worse than accept this exposition 
of Ruskin as the definition of the cultured man. 

It was Thring who championed the cause of the aes- 
thetics in the public schools. And he was not thanked. 

When drawing was included in the secondary school 
curriculum, it was recognized as of utilitarian worth rather 
than for its aesthetic value. Both elementary and secondary 
schools erred on the side of persistent geometric forms, 
with “‘ freehand ” copies, the sole purpose of which was to 
enslave the hand toa given convention. Unfortunately this type 
of drawing persisted down to the time when the writer sat 
for the Senior Cambridge Examination. Art was of such 
negative value that the candidates had not entered the 
art room for the two years prior to the examination. It 
was obvious that only those with aptitude could pass. 

To conclude this section, a quotation from Archer’s 
‘Secondary Education in the Nineteenth Century ” is 
pertinent. Archer writes: “ Though the attitude of educa- 
tionists to the aesthetic subjects has now become tkor- 
oughly favourable, drawing has still two difficulties to face. 
The first is that, not being a subject required for the 
matriculation examinations of universities, many schools 
allow the pupils to drop it as soon as possible, and do not 
treat it with the same seriousness as they treat the intel- 
lectual disciplines; and this is as true of many schools of 
the new types as of the old-fashioned school. The second 
danger comes from a section of itsown adherents. Latterly, 
a kind of pedagogic futurism and cubism has arisen, which 
would have us allow children to draw unrecognizable 
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daubs without correction as a means of encouraging 
self-expression.’ ” 

Later he continues: ‘‘ The manual subjects are begin- 
ning to come into their own; but naturally we expect to 
see them more developed in elementary, technical, and 
continuation schools than in the ordinary secondary schools. 
By a curious irony, they are not allowed to benefit by being 
utilitarian ; for the moment any utilitarian claim is put 
forward for them, we are told that we are converting a 
secondary school into a technical school; yet the moment 
they are left to stand on their merits as a part of the 
training of an all-round human being, parents at once 
forsake them for other subjects which may in the abstract 
be supported as a part of a general education, but whose 
appeal to them is purely monetary. Thus, while we should 
have expected every human being to aspire to become a 
handy-man, no social class seems to favour manual training. 
To the head-worker it seems to have no marketable value ; 
and the hand-worker suspects it as a surreptitious device 
of the capitalist to prevent his children entering the ranks 
of the head-workers.”’ 

There is much to controvert in these extracts. But 
Archer has covered the ground by voicing the main and 
controlling objections to the inclusion of crafts in the 
secondary school curriculum. 

Yet there are administrators and head teachers who 
wish to follow Thring. For these we develop our plea and 
give hereunder an outline of the type of work that may be 
developed in secondary schools. 


III 


Dividing the art and craft activities into six groups we 
have the following classes of work suitable for secondary 
schools. 

. General Art. 

. Art Appreciation. 

. Craft. 

. Commercial Art. 

. Costume Designing. 

. Architecture and Interior Decoration. 


These six classes may be distributed among the forms 
in the following manner. 
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COURSE IN GENERAL ART. 


Form I. The Structure of Art. (The Balance of a 
Picture, Composition: “The Rule of 
Three,” &c.). 

Form II. Art as Representation. Illustration. 


Form III. Pen and Ink technique. Water colour. 
Form IV. Figure work. 

Form V. Mural decoration. Landscape. 

Form VI. Commercial illustration. 


COURSE IN ART APPRECIATION. 

Form I.-Form VI. The study of the various schools of 
painting. Use Medici prints. Visit Art 
Galleries. The study of the work of indi- 
vidual artists, not neglecting the moderns. 
A graded course for each form, the work 
of the school to follow a chronological 
sequence. 


COURSE IN CRAFT. 


Form I. General craft activities. Elementary stages. 
Design. Model theatre work. Simple 
weaving. Simple pottery. Lino block 
cutting and printing. 

Form II. Leatherwork. Weaving. 


Form III. Bookbinding. 
binding. 
Form IV. Block-making, lino and wood. 
Fabric dyeing. 
Metalwork. Applique work. Pottery. 
Metalwork. 


Design as applied to Book- 
Printing. 
Form V. 


Form VI. Pottery. Weaving. 
carving. Design. 


Wood 


COURSE IN COMMERCIAL ART. 
Form I. Lettering and Illuminating. 
Form II. Poster design. 
Form III. Black and white posters. Coloured posters. 
Form IV. Figure work. Studies, composition, illus- 
tration. 
Form V. Mural decoration. Landscape. 
Form VI. Commercial illustration. 


COURSE IN COSTUME DESIGNING. 


Form I. Figure work. Study of historical costume in 
chronological order. 

Form II. Costume designing. Illustration. Period work. 

Form III. Block-making and printing. Dyeing. Fabric 
printing. 

Form IV. Advanced anatomy. Illustration, period 
costume. 


Form V. Decorative composition. Designing costumes 
for the school dramatic productions. Study 
of the effect of light upon fabrics. 

Form VI. Commercial designing. Fashion plates. 


Creations. 
COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Form I. Study of the evolution of the dwelling-place. 
From cave to sky-scraper. Models con- 
structed in various media. 

Form II. Interior decoration. Simple colour schemes 


for rooms. Study of effect of light. Psy- 
chology of colour. 
Form III. Plans and elevations. Composition of setting 
for projected building. Water colour. 
Form IV. Study of architectural form. Line and wash. 
Form V. Mural decoration. Landscape gardening. 
Form VI. Architectural drawing. 


An alternative scheme is suggested by an indication of 
the essentials in art and craft teaching. The teacher is left 
to formulate his or her own divisions. This scheme is based 
on the findings of “The Scottish Council for Research in 
Education,” published in 1931. 

Art to be represented by (a) Drawings in line and colour ; 
subjects to be selected models and nature. (b) Drawings 
to be in any medium; subjects to be original, creative, 
pictorial, and symbolic. (c) Memory drawing in all its phases. 

Craft to include (a) Woodwork and metalwork. (b) 
Needlework and embroidery. (c) Leatherwork. (d) Book- 
binding. (e) Printing, block prints, stencils, &c. (f) Pottery. 
(g) Weaving. These are the basic crafts. In addition to the 
drawing sections given above, the scheme of work should 
include lettering and illuminating, design (applied and 
abstract), and art appreciation. The latter to include the 
appreciation of things as well as of pictures. 


IV 

A child’s interest in a craft will not cease with the close 
of a year. If the interest is sincere it will carry onwards. 
Because of this, it may be found that the fifth and sixth 
year work is carrying activities that began in the earlier 
years. This is all to the good and should be encouraged. 
That way lies the creation of the artist-craftsman. 

In conclusion, one emphasizes the urgent need for the 
inclusion of a comprehensive scheme of art and handicraft 
in the secondary school curriculum, It is not enough to 
concentrate upon domestic science and manual work with 
the lower forms, and leave it at that. Actually, the lower 
forms do not need the psycho-physical adjustment so 
acutely as do the seniors. When it is the physical as 
well as the mental well-being of the child in question, the 
time-table and the requirements of an external examina- 
tion should count as naught. 

The true purpose of education, whether primary, 
secondary, or university education, is to produce the 
balanced man. To do so, the physical development must 
run in double harness with the mental. If it does not, the 
product of the system is ill-educated, and the life of the 
nation alone can suffer. 
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Published on Jan. 2 


A SMALLER WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 4s. 


Tus New World Geography, combining brevity with comprehensive- 
ness, is suitable for 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS CENTRAL SCHOOLS 


and for middle forms of sECONDARY SCHOOLS aS an introduction to the 
popular 


FIVE-SHILLING WORLD GEOGRAPHY 0) 7-7 Wast a Sens, 1. 


DR. L. DUDLEY STAMP 


THE NEW AGE GEOGRAPHIES 


JUNIOR SERIES 


First-hand descriptions based on world travel have helped this course to achieve 
popularity. ASK YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT IT! 


Boox I. At Home (Rural Edition). xs. 6d. Boox IIIa. Round the World. as. 
Boox I. At Home (Urban Edition). 18. 6d. Boox IIIs. More Travels Round the World. as. 
Boox Il. Far Away. 1s. 8d. Boox IV. Round the British Isles. 28. 


JUS T OUT A Continuation for SENIOR SCHOOLS 


Book V. THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
Boox VI. THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD: EUROPE. 
Boox VII. THE REST OF THE WORLD. 


With 2 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations and Maps in each book. 28. each 


IN STILL GREATER DEMAND / 


THE WORLD. 4 GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 
With ro Coloured Maps and 404 Illustrations. 5s. 
.. Also special editions for SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA and NEw ZEALAND, INDIA. 


@. Geographical Exercise Books have been specially prepared by Dr. L. DupLeY Stamp for use with this volume 


C.. THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
Edited by L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 


Including the REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY for Higher School Certificate candidates. In 5 parts, by L. Dudley Stamp; 
AN INTERMEDIATE COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. In 2 parts, by L. Dudley Stamp; AN INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
by L. Dudley Stamp ; PENINSULAR Eurore, by L. W. Lyde, and THE TRADE OF THE INDIAN Ocean, by Vera Anstey. 


SEND FOR DETAILED LIST OF THIS SERIES 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Aims and Methods of School Science 


HE place and scope of science teaching in the education 
of boys and girls up to 16 years of age formed the 
subject of a suggestive symposium at the recent York 
meeting of the British Association. The intention was to 
obtain opinions upon the subject from different points of 
view—such as industrial, economic, cultural, and social ; 
and the speakers were chosen with this aim in mind. After 
an introductory statement by Sir Richard Gregory, the 
industrial aspect was presented by Sir Arnold Wilson and 
the economic by Mr. Donald Gray. Prof. W. W. Watts 
urged the importance of open-air study and the pleasure and 
profit to be derived from it, and Dr. W. W. Vaughan looked 
at science from the cultural side. 

Another discussion closely related to this, but more 
definitely bearing upon practical problems of school work, 
was one on the scope and equipment for science teaching 
in senior schools, also organized by the Educational Science 
Section of the British Association for the York meeting. 
Among the contributors to this discussion were Mr. F. 
Boothroyd, Miss Scorrer, Captain Merritt, and Mr. F. J. 
Thorpe. The following digest represents some of the main 
points brought forward by the speakers at the two sessions. 


PLACE AND SCOPE OF SCIENCE-TEACHING 


SiR RICHARD GREGORY 


Science should be taught in schools because it is an 
essential part of our everyday life and being; and the 
mind has to be trained to observe and reason about 
scientific things. It has an aesthetic value because the 
world around us is full of beauty and wonder. It has 
a social value because of its bearings upon the laws of 
healthy life, and because its applications can be used for 
the comfort and welfare of the whole community. Training 
in scientific methods of observation and reasoning enables 
a pupil to learn how difficult it is to arrive at a correct 
judgment upon even the simplest observation, and he may 
thus cultivate a habit of caution in coming to a conclusion 
without critical examination of evidence. Training in 
scientific method cannot, however, be carried on in large 
classes, or tested by examination. A broad view of science 
and its place in modern life is scarcely secured in the courses 
usually followed. Science has contacts with every depart- 
ment of work and thought in the practical and social life of 
our times, and its place in the general education of boys and 
girls up to 16 years of age will be justified only by the 
cultivation of an intelligent interest in natural facts and 
phenomena and appreciation of the achievements of man. 


SIR ARNOLD WILSON 

From the industrial side, science is not regarded as an 
education or an end in itself, but properly taught, it is a dis- 
cipline than which no branch of factual study is more 
exacting. Huxley described science as “trained and 
organized common sense, differing from the latter only as a 
veteran may differ from a raw recruit.” It is precisely this 
element of common sense that industry desires in its recruits, 
whether at the age of 16 or 26. The occasional lack of this 
ingredient, and of alertness of mind and the capacity to 
learn, in adolescents with good credentials, is the principal 
ground of criticism of our educational system by indus- 
trialists. It is a quality that must be caught, not taught ; 
the ideal teacher is capable of inspiring his pupils with the 
desire to learn, and with respect for and joy in work for its 
own sake and for the independence that comes from it. 

From the point of view of industry, what is mainly 
needed up to 16, is some understanding of scientific method, 
as the best way of ensuring a scientific outlook. Above 
all, boys and girls should have a sound grounding on 
comprehensive lines in the why and wherefore, and, in 
simple matters of everyday life, the how things are done, 
in the best way. The belief has often been expressed, that 
much of the time spent to-day by boys in laboratories, 


and on making or watching simple elementary experi- 
ments is wasted, and that knowledge thus acquired tends 
to make pupils unreceptive later on to more important 
scientific conceptions that cannot be thus simply 
demonstrated. 
Mr. DONALD GRAY 

From the economic point of view, one of the chief contri- 
butions that science can make to the recovery of the world 
must obviously be the husbanding of the present sources 
of wealth, the improvement of the quality and the increase 
of quantity in the great commodities of world consump- 
tion, and the adequate and effective distribution of the 
world’s wealth. To consider biological science alone, 
the economic aspect is of obvious importance. The loss 
of wealth through plant and animal pests and diseases is 
enormous ; and the opportunity for increasing and improv- 
ing the world’s economic plant and animal resources 1s 
scarcely less great. It seems clear that the first law of 
science teaching in schools must be the cultivation of a 
scientific attitude of mind rather than instruction in even 
the elements of any particular science. To a certain extent, 
the two aims may be pursued simultaneously, but obviously 
the attainment of a scientific attitude is far more important 
than a precocious knowledge of any particular branch of 
science. As a means of education for this end, the school 
natural history society may be even more helpful than the 
school laboratory or class-room, and, if properly used, 
become the most efficient tool with which to produce that 
scientific habit of mind so urgently demanded by the 
economic situation of the world to-day. 


Pror. W. W. WATTS 


From the field and open-air point of view, a tribute must 
be paid to the organization and preparation, and the satis- 
factory work which is being done in the field, not only by 
school teachers but by Scout and Guide associations. The 
observational sciences are of value not only in training for 
scientific work, but also in preparation for encountering 
the problems of life. Through them the pupil learns the 
necessity for rigorous and exacting training in accurate 
and detailed observation, and for repeated observation and 
verification before drawing deductions or giving explana- 
tions. No opportunities are better than those offered in 
the field for giving this essential training and for leading 
on to discovery identification and explanation. Wise and 
restrained collecting—a faculty to be acquired only during 
youth—should protect rather than destroy rare and valuable 
objects, and should conduce to consideration and mannerli- 
ness, to respect for amenities, and to improvement in 
character and outlook. Field-work, though strenuous for 
the teacher, gives the pupil increasing knowledge and grip 
of his knowledge, improves reasoning power, and promotes 
the development of a keen critical faculty and a real 
growth and betterment in character. 


Dr. W. W. VAUGHAN 


Regarded in its cultural aspects, the general view is that, 
at present, the utilitarian side of science is too much 
emphasized. It is true that physics and chemistry and 
to some (though to a less) degree even biology, have 
been playing their part in man’s service through human 
education. But a step into the wider realms, where science 
should exercise control, is a step into chaos—peaceful 
chaos in some places, but chaos full of strife in many. 
So it will be, until the cultural side of scientific education 
absorbs some of the attention that is now concentrated on 
the utilitarian. The utilitarian is easier to reduce to a 
syllabus, easier to teach, easier to examine, easier to talk 
about; its needs are more obvious, more urgent, less 
elusive. Consequently, the grammar of physics and 
chemistry has riveted fetters on the teaching of science, 

(Continued on page 14) 
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for through them man has gained his practical control of 
the world around him. Yet it is not the practical control 
of the forces of the universe so much as their intellectual 
control, that should be aimed at by science teaching. 

What is wanted now is to break away from the idea that 
physics, chemistry (and just enough biology to qualify for 
the medical profession) are the only sciences suitable for the 
use at school age. We want now to demand a wider idea 
of science in the name of truth instead of in the name of 
success. We want to introduce the young, even before 
they are 16, if their education is to cease at that age, to 
the science of human behaviour, of economics, of biology 
in its wider aspects. We want to show it to them as a 
life-creating, not merely as a livelihood-creating, asset. 
If the true object of education is to give the soul as well as 
the body a chance, we must not be content with teaching 
through science how to direct nature’s processes to the 
service of man, or even with teaching through literature 
how man has wept and laughed, suffered and rejoiced. 
We must enrich both subjects by linking the beauty of 
literature with the truth of science, by showing the truth 
of literature and the beauty of science, and what has 
been the influence of both upon the human family, and, as 
knowledge grows, how the human family is but a part of 
the universe around us. 


COURSES FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS 
Mr. F. BOOTHROYD 


When a child reaches senior school age, he has begun to 
appreciate the achievements of science in the world around 
him. He realizes that science has made it possible for 
man to do all sorts of wonderful things, observes the mar- 
vellous manifestations of nature in the surrounding world, 
and wonders how and why all those things take place. 
Wireless, aeroplanes, gramophones, telephones and so on 
present real and interesting problems to the child. He is 
eager to learn all he can about them, and will spend any 
amount of energy in the construction of models working 
on the same principle, with a minimum of encouragement 
and help. 

The boy’s interests in this direction may be made to 
serve as a very valuable ally, for, in the making of models 
he is bound to meet with difficulties that will require 
thinking effort on his part if he is to overcome them. With 
increasing mechanization in modern industry and conse- 
quent speeding-up of work and provision of more leisure 
it behoves us to adapt our training in such a way that 
leisure time may be profitably employed towards the 
attainment of that fullness of life to which all our educa- 
tional efforts lead. This, in itself, is sufficient to justify 
the inclusion of model-making as a form of expression 
work ; but, in addition, the boy will find that, in some of 
the models, accuracy of measurement and care in con- 
struction are necessary or the model will not work. In 
this way a useful and attractive link with mathematics 
is provided. 

If we are to get full educational value from the science 
course, we must not be content with merely answering 
our pupils’ why and how. A properly developed course 
should make it clear that in the apparent complexity of 
nature there is law and order; it should train pupils in 
habits of keen perception and observation; it should 
develop the ability to reason logically ; and it should give 
scope for initiative and perhaps even inventive genius. 

It will be found that a study of the physics and chemistry 
of air and water involves the answers to most of the 
questions which pupils ask, and will, moreover, build up a 
body of really useful scientific knowledge. A course of this 
type is equally suitable for boys and girls, no matter what 
their environment, if we select our practical applications 
carefully. Pupils must be introduced to both inductive 
and deductive types of reasoning, and must not be told 
too much; rather they should be led to answer their own 
questions by a carefully-planned and systematic inquiry. 
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This necessitates individual work by pupils from sheets or 
cards of instruction. The sheets will usually show the 
appropriate apparatus, but pupils of this age should 
occasionally be allowed to use apparatus of their own 
invention. 

The new senior schools should be equipped with at 
least one laboratory in which no subject but science is 
regularly taught. It should be fitted with fixed benches 
with water and gas at each end and movable stools of the 
usual type, and should also have a demonstration table 
and large blackboard. The apparatus for experimental 
work will closely resemble that in use in secondary schools, 
with the addition of useful material from disused pumps, 
motor-cars, engines, clocks, gas-stoves, meccano, &c. 

The course should be prefaced by a short period in which 
pupils are given time to develop a habit of observing experi- 
ments for themselves and recording their results in note- 
books. Having obtained facility in observing and record- 
ing, they will be able to enter upon the course proper. 
Simple physics of air and water will come first, with numer- 
ous applications to everyday life, and the simple chemistry 
will follow. 

In the third and fourth years, the science course will 
be occupied in one of the following branches of science, 
as dictated by environment: physics, rural science, 
biology. Each of these branches can be sectionalized, and 
no attempt should be made to give a smattering of all 
sections. Whatever is undertaken, should have its practical 
bias, and should be progressive as in the first two years. 
Above all, the course must not be too academic, or no 
responsive chords in the pupils will be struck. 


Miss SCORRER 


Though the need for science teaching to all young people 
is now recognized, science is still something of a Cinderella 
in girls’ schools. There are many reasons for this, one 
being the innate conservatism of the man in the street, who 
asks of what use science is to his girl. Much of this scepticism 
of the value of science may be traced to the adult’s memory 
of the science course of his own school days, more often 
than not concerned with abstractions of physics and 
chemistry entirely remote from his possible experience. A 
wise choice of matter from the vast field of scientific know- 
ledge now available, can undermine this hostility; the 
dependence of our health, our comfort, our very existence 
upon the progress of science can be explained, and much 
criticism will be thereby disarmed. 

The history of science teaching shows that, on the whole, 
girls’ work in science has always been fairly closely related 
to life interests. It was not until the last decade, however, 
that any real attempt was made to supply suitable equip- 
ment for this instruction to be so presented as to provide 
at the same time training in scientific method. At the 
present day, the trend is ever towards more realistic 
treatment of science as of other school subjects, as indeed 
is demanded by the conditions of modern life. To train a 
girl to the right and fullest appreciation of all her experi- 
ence as a human being—physically, morally, intellectually— 
and so ensure her worth to the community, she must be 
equipped with as full an understanding as possible of her 
environment and her own relationship to it. Much of this 
knowledge is best imparted through scientific studies that 
reveal human life as but one manifestation of the life 
stream of the universe; and this consideration probably 
accounts for the emphasis laid in girls’ schools upon studies 
connected with living organisms, even though the whole 
course may not be, in the strictly scientific sense, biological. 

All junior schools now include in their curricula nature 
study of a simple observational character. In the senior 
schools this is extended and generalized with more experi- 
mental work. The physical and chemical properties of 
air and water must be investigated in the development of 
the more advanced nature study, and the interdependence 

(Continued on page 16) 
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of the various sciences should be made clear by a simple 
group of studies centred round life and its needs. An 
appropriate close to such a course as this is provided by 
an elementary treatment of human physiology and hygiene. 

As to equipment, ample space is desirable but the 
fittings need not be elaborate, and apparatus should be as 
simple as possible. Upon the use of textbooks, opinions 
vary ; but there is full agreement over the necessity of a 
science library for reading and for reference. 

Both the British Social Hygiene Council and the National 
Union of Teachers emphasize the extreme desirability of 
giving every boy and girl some grounding in the life 
sciences. 

CAPT. MERRITT 

The science course for senior scholars should be of the 
nature of serious study in so far as it trains pupils to look 
below the surface of things for reasons and principles. In 
any course of science teaching, the great aim should be to 
let scholars do things for themselves, though certain experi- 
ments must necessarily be demonstrated by the teacher. 

In both town and country schools, a simple study of the 
physics and chemistry of air is essential. In rural schools, 
this must be accompanied by a study of the soil. Simple 
lessons on mechanics should be included, in order that 
pupils may understand the principles underlying the 
machines they will have to use on the farm. Of still 
greater importance is a study of the elementary conditions 
for the healthy growth of plants and animals, and this 
may be extended by lessons on simple hygiene and personal 
hygiene. 

It is usual for girls to attend a centre for instruction in 
domestic science, particularly cookery and laundry. At 
present, there is often no attempt at correlation between 
these lessons and the science lessons, though a useful 
range of experiments can be carried out to form the ground- 
work of the domestic science instruction. 
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The taking of meteorological records is extremely 
valuable. The data obtained give ample scope for the 
plotting of graphs, and the relationship between the 
weather and the growth of plants can be noted. Short 
weather forecasts may be made, with surprising accuracy. 

As to equipment, though a certain amount of apparatus 
must be bought, home-made apparatus provides a very 
useful exercise for boys in both woodwork and metalwork, 
and is quite suitable for a large number of experiments. 
A practical science room, while most desirable, is not 
absolutely essential, and the fact that a school does not 
possess one should not deter it from attempting some 
science teaching. 

Mr. F. J. THORPE 

The keynote of the new senior schools is freedom—free- 
dom from restrictions and freedom to experiment. In their 
science teaching they should not be concerned merely with 
scientific knowledge, a body of facts in the physical and 
natural sphere, but with scientific culture, an attitude of 
mind towards life based on a vision of the fundamental 
principles of science and of the whither towards which 
science is leading us. The frame of mind in which to ap- 
proach the work may be understood by giving increased 
attention to the history of science. Such history shows us 
the unique characteristic of scientific method, viz. the 
method of first-hand investigation ; thus we must let our 
pupils use first-hand investigation as a method of discovery, 
not merely of confirmation, and we must train them to 
believe in the validity of their own results. However, with 
pupils under 15 years of age qualitative results in experi- 
mental science are much more important than quantitative ; 
but science without measurement still requires exact 
terminology. We are sometimes asked to defend the 
cultural value of science. Here is one of its simplest claims 
to cultural value, in that of insisting on a terminology in 
which words are used carefully and exactly, it replaces 
chaos by order. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. FRANK FLETCHER, Headmaster of Charterhouse, 
has been elected President of the Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation for 1933, in succession to Mr. S. E. Barton, Head- 
master of Bristol Grammar School. 

, + + + 

COUNCILLOR WRIGHT Ropsinson, Chairman of the 
Manchester Education Committee since 1929, has vacated 
office under the three years’ limit regulation, and has been 
succeeded by Lady Shena Simon, wife of Sir E. D. Simon, 
M.P. During his term in the chair, Councillor Robinson 
has seen twenty-one new schools opened in the area, 
and he has shown himself to be a keen educationist and 
a capable chairman and administrator. His defence of 
education during the present crisis has earned the admira- 
tion of all interested in the cause. 

+ + + 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Stanley Burn- 
ham, educational representative of the University of 
London Press. Mr. Burnham was very popular and well 
known to teachers in the Midlands and South of England. 

= + + 

COUNCILLOR J. W. CaTLow, Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation of Education Committees, has been appointed first 
Chairman of the Technical Sub-Committee recently set 
up by the Middlesex Education Authority. The main 
object of this Committee is to survey the existing facilities 
for vocational and technical education in the county and 
to carry out the developments required. 

+ + @ 


IT is not often that a man teaches for fifty years, so 
we are glad to hear that Mr. de V. Payen-Payne is cele- 
brating his jubilee on February 18 next. For the past 


thirty-three years he has been the Principal of the Kensing- 
ton Coaching College, where many hundreds of candidates 
for examinations have benefited by his help. 
+ + + 

The death of Dame Elizabeth Wordsworth, the oldest 
pioneer of women’s education, on November 30 last, at the 
age of 92, will recall many memories to readers of this 
Journalin which her name appeared so often. The daughter 
and granddaughter of great scholars, and the great niece 
of the poet, could scarcely fail to show the wit, urbanity 
and powers of impressing her personality on the young, 
which distinguished her long reign at Lady Margaret Hall. 
But when all her old students are dead, she will live in the 
memory of ages yet unborn by her slim little volume called 
St. Christopher and Other Poems, in which occurs this 
sample of her whimsical wit : 


If all the good people were clever, 
And all clever people were good, 
The world would be nicer than ever 

We thought that it possibly could. 


But somehow ’tis seldom or never 
The two hit it off as they should ; 

The good are so harsh to the clever, 
The clever so rude to the good. 


It is said that these verses were occasioned by a remark 
of the great Jowett, who said to her one day: ‘‘ Ah! Miss 
Wordsworth, we always tell our young people that it is 
better to be good than clever, but we don’t really think 
so, do we ? ” It was, of course, the breezy Charles Kingsley 
who first made this heresy popular. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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THE Worcestershire Education Authority has appointed 
Miss Beatrice Mary Dale, Cantab., as Headmistress of the 
County High School for Girls at Stourbridge, in place of Miss 
E. M. Firth, who resigned in October last. Miss Dale was 
educated at Liverpool High School for Girls from 1900-1908, 
and was head girl there in 1906-08. She was at Newnham 
College, Cambridge, from 1909-12, and took the Classical 
Tripos in 1912. In 1913 she obtained the Diploma in 
Education, with distinction (secondary), at Liverpool 
University. Miss Dale has had teaching experience at 
Putney High School, Aigburth Vale High School, Liver- 
pool, and Hulme Grammar School for Girls, Oldham. 
Since 1923 she has been Senior Classical Mistress and form 
mistress at Berkhamstead School for Girls, Herts. She 
will take up her duties at Stourbridge this month. 
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Mr. WILLIAM Rice, the publisher of this Journal, has 
been elected by postal vote to a seat on the Council of 
the British Dairy Farmers’ Association. This Association 
is responsible for the annual Dairy Show at Islington, 
and Mr. Rice’s hobby of poultry-keeping makes him par- 
ticularly interested in the poultry section of the Show. 
The B.D.F.A. is also concerned in the well-known British 
Dairy Institute at Reading. The Association holds examina- 
tions at the Institute, and at the new Dairy School at 
Auchincruive, for the National Diploma in Dairying, 
and at various centres for other certificates. The Associa- 
tion, in conjunction with the Royal Agricultural Society 
of Ireland, and the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland, appoints the National Dairy Examination 
Board. ONLOOKER. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the December Competition is “ D. N. Y.”, 
proxime accessit, *‘ Gine.” 


The winner of the October Competition was Miss Rose M. 
Kilpatrick, 149 Broomhill Drive, Jordanhill, Glasgow, W. 1. 


The winner of the August Competition, proxime accessit 
to “ Fidelis,” was Miss K. M. Chapman, Torrente Vidalet 20, 
Barcelona, Spain. She asks us to say how pleased she was 
with “ Fidelis’s ’’ congratulations and good wishes. 

Will “ Als ob,” the winner of the November Competition, 
kindly send name and address. 


We classify the forty-two versions received as follows : 


Class I.—(a) D. N. Y., Gine, J. S., Lucifer, Atossa, Agricola, 
Lacy, Beetle, Tannenbaum, Fidelis, Als ob, 
St. Benoit, Tula, Chardonne, N. H. P., R. A. D. 
(b) Winton, Memus, X., Martin, A. K. M., Chateau 
d'If, Nochmals, Magister, Katty Ann, Hibernia, 
Olim, June, Springbok, J. E. M. 
Class II.—Nedgus, Cormac, Old Trident, Scarab, Double E, 
S. E. R., Cadwal, Lizard, Onyx, E. H. S., 
Steadfast, Pierre. 


PoEM BY GUSTAV SCHULER. (Deutsche Lyrik seit Liliencron. 
Verlag Hesse & Becker, Leipzig.) 


UNTERDESSEN 


Schönheit ist Atem. Aber Brot ist Brot. 

Und Tausend hungern. Und die Mühlen mahlen. 
Und Königstische wissen nichts von Not. 

Und Tausend beten nachts zu ihren Qualen. 


Und Mütter fiebern, wie kein Fieber schlägt, 
Weil ihre Kinder schwer im Schlafe wimmern. 
Die Mutter hören’s, dass man Bretter trägt, 
Um einen rohen Armensarg zu zimmern. 


Und unterdessen lauscht die heilige Nacht, 
Und unterdessen wird das Licht erkoren, 
Und unterdessen hat die Schönheit acht 
Auf jede Perle, die der Tau geboren. 


TRANSLATED BY “D. N. Y.” 
'Tis Beauty quickens. Ay, but bread is bread. 
The many starve in spite of grinding mills. 
Naught do the boards of rulers know of need, 
Yet thousands nightly pray amid their ills. 


No fever burns like that within the blood 

Of mothers when their children moan in sleep ; 
They hear the steps of those who bring the wood 
Whereof to make a pauper's colfin cheap. 


Meanwhile the holy night keeps watch, unsleeping, 
Meanwhile, predestined, comes the light of morn, 
And meanwhile, too, has Beauty in her keeping 
Each pearl that of the falling dew is born. 


TRANSLATED BY “ GINE” 


Beauty our breath is; but on bread we feed. 
And thousands hunger. And the grinding mills, 
And royal tables, show no sign of need. 

And thousands nightly worship their own ills. 


And mothers suffer worse than mothers’ pain, 
So grievously their sleeping children cry ; 
Some victim's coarse and pauper bier to frame 
They hear the very boards a-carrying by. 


Meantime hushed holy Night hears silently, 
Meantime the chosen Light comes on anew, 
Meantime doth Beauty guard all tenderly 
Each pearly drop, born of the Morning's dew. 


TRANSLATED BY “J. S.” 
Beauty’s the breath of life ; but bread is bread ; 
And thousands starve, and mills still grind away ; 
And monarchs’ tables nothing know of need : 
And thousands nightly in their misery pray. 


And mothers burn with more than fever's glow, 
Because in sleep their children toss and cry ; 
And mothers hear the planks borne to and fro, 
To frame a poor man’s cottin hastily. 


And all the time still broods the holy night ; 
And all the time the day is throned anew ; 
And all the time is Beauty swift to light 

On every pearl that’s fashioned of the dew. 


TRANSLATED BY “ LUCIFER ” 
We breathe in Beauty—but on bread we feed, 
And thousands starve, tho’ mills are grinding grain, 
And roval tables spend no thought on need 
Of thousands writhing nightly in their pain. 


And babes are moaning in their restless sleep, 
And mothers shudder with a fevered fear, 

And boards are carpentered while mothers weep 
To bury one in a rough pauper’s bier. 


Yet meanwhile sacred night her vigil holds, 
Yet meanwhile peerless dawn doth day renew, 
And meanwhile Beauty’s loving care enfolds 
Each pearly drop engendered by the dew. 


Competitors are requested not to take their position in 
Class I too seriously ; there is little to choose between such 
excellent renderings. We had to divide into (a) and (b) 
because they were all too good for Class II, but (b) is ever 
so little inferior to (a). People in (a) are simply jostling the 
prize-winner. 

“D. N. Y”? won by a slightly better second verse ; 
“ Gine’s ” victim gave a false impression. Both versions 
are commended for grappling with the only difficulty in 
this poem—erkoren ; too many competitors begged that 
question altogether. 


Class II has no need to feel ashamed. The few translators 
who find themselves there owe their fall, not to bad work- 
manship, but to misunderstanding of the original. Two 
Very poetic translators were misled by a memory of Stille 
Nacht, heilige Nacht, and rendered hetlige Nacht as Noel 

(Continued on page 20) 
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LONDON 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Eng., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


University 
Correspondence College 


Founded 1887 
(Founder: Wiitiam Bricos, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 


` 


University Correspondence College, founded in 
1887, was the first institution of its kind. Its leading 
fcature was, and is, a resident staff of tutors. 


Resident Staff of Tutors.—Thirty Honours Gradu- 
ates, experienced in teaching—nearly all First Class 
Honourmen—devote their whole time to the College. 


The Soundness of the Tuition is shown by the fact 
that many thousands of U.C.C. students have passed 
Matriculation and have taken Degrees at London 
University with high honours. 


Students are prepared for Matriculation and the 
Intermediate and Degree Examinations of London 
University and for the diplomas of other examining 


bodies. 


SUCCESSES 


gained by U.C.C. Students at some London 
University Examinations during the 


seven years 1925-1931 


INTER. B.A. B.Sc. 
1,618 1,017 707 


The successes of University Correspondence College at 
London University are audited by a well-known firm of 
Chartered Accountants. 


COMPLETE PROSPECTUS 


giving full particulars of preparation for London 
University Examinations may be obtained post free 
on application to the Registrar, 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Oxford University Press 


MARGARET DONINGTON 


MUSIC THROUGHOUT THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


A Practical Scheme. 2s. 6d. net 


This is an important contribution to music-teaching. 
Miss Donington is music mistress at a large girls’ school in I.ondon 
(the Mary Datchelor), where the scheme here set forth is in practice 
and meets with remarkable success. 

The book is divided into four sections : Iower, Middle, and Upper 
Schools, and General Activities ; and sub-sections deal with each 
successive year of the pupil’s schooling, right from the kindergarten 
to sixth form work at the age of 17 or 13. 


Dr. Brock, Headmistress of the Mary Datchelor School, contributes 
a Foreword in which she writes: ‘Am aesthe icsubject needs the 
discipline of clear thinking. It is that definiteness which I have 
found in Miss Donington’'s work, and believe to be one secret of its 
great success . . . The things of which Miss Donington writes are 
worth doing, and they are being done.’ 


T. CAMPBELL YOUNG 


THE A B C OF MUSIC 


I. For Beginners in Infant and Junior Schools. 
3s. 6d. net 
II. For Junior and Senior Schools. 3s. 6d. net 
Education, 20/2/31: ‘ There is a great deal of sound sense about 
the class-teaching of music in these two volumes. .. . The author 
is . . . obviously a resourceful teacher who has thought out a 
thoroughly practicable plan for teaching musical notation (siaff 
notation, of course) to classes of young children.’ 


TWO REMINDERS FOR THE NEW TERM 


THE CLARENDON SONG BOOKS. 
Edited by WHITTAKER, WISEMAN, and WISHART. Ten books 
now available. Prospectus on application. 


THE OXFORD CHORAL SONGS. Special Teachers’ Guide 
sent post free. 


36 Soho Square, Oxford Street, London, W. | 


An Advertisement of some of 


Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 


Books will be found on page 48 


“ This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put Into the making of this 
‘ Magazine of the Leadere’ than ever before. The fact is 
boing recognized.” ; 

This is the opinion of the Boston ‘‘Journal of Education?” 
concerning ‘‘ The Journal of Education.” 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 


Embroideresses 
Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, Teaching 
Branch. 
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and Christmas ; two others mistook der Tau for das Tau, 
and translated it as the tenuous necklace and the rope. 
“ Scarab ’’ wrote a very correct version, but must avoid 
such weaknesses as closing a line with a pair of adjectives 
because the last one gives the rhyme he wants ; this phrasing 
never fails to give a flavour of banality to a verse. This 
month “ Scarab ” has done it twice—coffin, rude and frail, 
and dew, pale and frozen. We mention it particularly 
because this competitor’s work shows such promise. 


“ Double E ” sent us an unusually rough version for him. 
We think he did it in a hurry, as it is not up to his customary 
distinguished standard. 


“S. E. R.” is not too careful of metre. “ Lizard ’’ shows 


the same fault. 


“ Lucifer ’’ sent two lovely versions, one in one metre, 
one in another. We have only classified the first. If com- 
petitors desire two versions to compete, will they kindly 
send two coupons. We usually determine not to read the 
uncouponed work, but generally end by reading it from 
curiosity ! 


We quote in full ‘‘ A Protest (or an Initiation) ” received 
from ‘‘ Awe.” 


That poem gave me joy in the translating ; 

fear also, lest the mot juste I might miss ; 

and hope, that haply I might know the bliss 

of being top-dog ; otherwise than fair 

the award would be, and quite upon the square, 
I never dreamed—but all inadequate 

and commonplace my view, for ’pon my soul 
here comes me in a version by a Bat, 

to which the judge (as blind as that, or mole) 
has given the prize—uneasy may he lie ! 

I say again, and yet once more, ‘‘ Unfair ! ” 
Ignore the original and Jones or I 

might ‘‘ imitate,” Hark! murmurs everywhere 
save from this flittermouse—well may we shiver 
at such a “ going back on theories.” 

There is no curse like mine on this deceiver 

To whom rules are but trivialities. 


After this steam-roller had passed over us we picked our- 
selves up, but slowly, and scarce had the heart to dust our 
knees. But then we read the following from kind “ Fidelis ’’: 
ʻ“ May I venture to offer congratulations to ‘ Chauve- 
souris ’ on the charming prize-poem in this number. I 
am sure all your competitors will applaud your decision in 
its favour over more faithful versions.” This set our foot 
once more upon the step of courage. 


But “ Awe’s ”?” accompanying letter, most reasonable and 
courteous, asks for explanation, and suggests that ‘‘ Chauve- 
souris ” should have been crowned and quoted, but hors 
concours. From time to time we should be glad to adopt 
this method, but we have rejected it as unfair. We only 
give a prize to a free version when its merit is so outstanding 
as to excel the month's correct versions. If we quote it 
hors concours, we withhold our own prize and also deprive 
a perfect poem of all chance of netting a guinea from some 
Magazine. If“ Awe ” will cast his mind back, he will know 
how rarely a free version is of such merit, and yet near 
enough to the original, to snatch the prize. We often have 
beautiful free versions sent in, but they do not win because 
they wander too far from the original. ‘‘ Chauve-souris ” 
did convey the author’s meaning ; her lines are rather an 
amplification. 


We thank “ Nochmals ”’ for sending us “ Katty Ann’s ” 
address. We had no idea they were relations. We are most 
interested to know that ‘‘ Nochmals ” has come back to 
these pages after an interruption of many years in China, 
where she instigated the starting of a similar competition 
in The China Times. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘ Les Fioretti 
de Jeanne d’Arc,”’ by Jean-Jacques Brousson. (I‘lammarion, 
Paris). 


Et, par dérision, les Anglais surnommaient le dauphin Charles, 
le ‘‘ roi de Bourges,” marquant par ce sobriquet, que les Etats 
de ce roitelet tiendraient bientôt dans les murailles de cette ville. 
Et, de fait, était très oppressé d'argent et devait 4 tout le monde. 
Car, trouve-t-on ami de bouche, mais bien peu le sont de bourse. 

Quand lui naquit un fils, fut obligé, ledit roi, de composer pour 
une somme de quarante livres, afin de retirer des chapelains qui 
avaient christianisé le nouveau-né, les vases et bassins d’argent, 
qui avaient servi pour le baptéme du fils de France. Et, à ceux 
qui sonnérent les cloches, à Saint-Etienne de Bourges, en 
l'honneur du nouveau chrétien, fut donné seulement dix sols, 
comme pour l'enfant d'un vilain. 

Ne percevait aucum impôt, ledit roi de Bourges, des provinces 
devenues anglaises. Et de celles qui lui restaient fidèles, étaient 
pillés les revenus par gens tenant la campagne, oppressant les 
paysans, commettant roberies et paillarderies. 

Un jour que La Hire et Poton le vinrent voir, n'eut à leur 
offrir, ledit roi de Bourges, pour festoiement, qu'une queue de 
mouton et deux poulets. Un autre jour, lui retira du pied, un 
des houseaux qu'il lui essavait, son cordonnier. Et était si 
pauvre, le roi de Bourges, qu'il faisait remettre manches nouvelles 
à ses vieux pourpoints. 

Mais, il faut dire aussi que ledit seigneur était beau parleur, 
avait vive et fraiche mémoire, était grand historien, bon latiniste, 
et bien sage au conseil. Et se montrait piteux envers pauvres 
gens. Et ne s’armait guère volontiers. Et n'avait point cher, 
la guerre, et s'en serait passé s'il eût pu. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed om page 2, must reach 
the office by the first post on February 1, 1933, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education. Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 Is., and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
department of a school (Preparatory, Junior, Senior), the 
selection at this stage being made by the form-masters or 
mistresses concerned. ‘The final awards will be made by 
the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 


Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a 1 in. margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (sav, $in.) between the 
lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 


(Continued on page 22) 
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A FEW RECENT BOOKS 


which will be on view at the following Conferences : 
The Women Science Teachers’ Association, at King’s College for Women, 


Campden Hill. 
The A.M.A., at Rhodes House, Oxford. 


The Geographical Association, at the London School of Economics. 
The Mathematical Association, at the London Day Training College. 
The Science Masters’ Association, at the University of Bristol. 


English 
THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


General Editor: F. H. PRITCHARD. 23 volumes, con- 
taining Introduction and Exercises. 2s. each. 


8. A Book of Classical Stories. (Fourth Impression) 
Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. 
9. A Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Edited by E. E. Reynotps, M.A. 
12. Personal Narratives. 
Edited by A. J. MERson, M.A. 
13. Junior One-Act Plays of To-day. (Third Impression) 
Edited by A. E. M. Bay iss, M.A. 


14. Tales of Romance. 
Edited by RoBERT MACINTYRE, M.A. 


18. Great Characters from English Literature. 
Edited by G. R. Hammonp, B.A. 


20. School Tales and Episodes. 
Edited by A. E. M. Bay iss, M.A. 


22. Sea Stories of Adventure. 
Edited by A. J. MERSON. 


SIX MORE ONE-ACT PLAYS. 


By ELLA ADKINS. 140 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 

Another collection of class-room plays by the author of SIX ONE- 
ACT PLAYS. They are full of life aud action, and will really appeal 
to children of 11-14. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL ENGLISH 
By F. H. PritcHarpD. Illustrated. 

120 pages. Is. 3d. each. 

Mr. Pritchard's ‘‘ English Extracts and Exercises Series” are 
acknowledged throughout the Enzlish-speaking world to be in the front 
rank of Composition Textbooks. Taese two little books provide 
similar material for children of 9-11, and will afford a thorough 
gtounding in the elements of Reading and Language study. 


In Two Books. 


IF YOU ARE CHOOSING TEXTBOOKS TRY 
OR A “ PRITCHARD ” 


A ‘“ MARRIOTT ” 
ENGLISH BOOK 


History 
ENGLAND’S STORY. PART IV (1793-1930) 
By DoroTHY MARGARET STUART. 336 pages. 3s. 6d. 


This colourful and well-illustrated History is recommended for those 
7 taking this special period for the School Certificate. Applications for 
f specimens gladly considered. 


Classics 
IDIOMATIC LATIN PROSE 
By H. G. C. STREATFEILD, Eton College. 
and Vocabulary. 128 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Key, for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net, post free. 
A selection of modern authors for translation i nto Latin. 


Send for Harrap’s LIST OF CLASSICAL BOOKS 


With Notes 


Harrap’s New Geographical Series 


NORTH AMERICA (including Central America and West 
Indies). By E. V. Lane, M.A., Bec School. 3s. 6d. 
A very readable and informative School Certiticate Book. There 
will be 47 maps and 67 illustrations. 
THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY 
By V. F. SEarson, M.A. (Cantab.). 256 pages. 3s. 
This book will provide an interesting aid to those who wish to combine 
and co-ordinate the study of Geography, Geology, and Science. 
MAPS AND MAP-WORK 
By J. W. CamEron, M.A., St. Paul's Street School, 
Aberdeen. With numerous Diagrams. 148 pages. 2s. 
Suitable for Middle School and O.T.C. work. 
HARRAP’S GENERAL SCHOOL ATLAS 
For Middle Forms. With 48 pages of Physical and 
Distributional Maps and 12 pages of Index. Edited by 
JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., with an Introduction 
by Prof. R. N. RupMosE Brown, D.Sc. Size 1o in. by 
74 in. Quarter cloth, stiff. 2s. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


Modern Languages 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. Parts I and II 
By R.M WEIR, M.A., B.A., Whitehill Secondary School, 
Glasgow; and A. S. ROBERTSON, M.A., Allan Glen’s 
School. Part I, 168 pages, 2s. Part II, 192 pages, 2s. 3d. 

Parts I and II of this Three-Year Matriculation Course are well 


illustrated and afford a thorough grounding iu the elements of the 
language. Part III shortly. 


GROUNDWORK IN FRENCH. Part II 

By A. W. GREEN, Sir Walter St. John’s School, Bat- 
tersea. With Exercises and Vocabulary. 348 pages. 

s. 6d. 

Pahi book, together with Part I, provides all necessary grammar for 
Higher Leaving Certificate Standard. The reading matter and exercises 
form a valuable supplement to that provided in the set book. 

EXTRACTS FOR TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH, 

GERMAN, OR SPANISH 

Selected by E. ALLISON PEERS, University of Liverpool. 
Plain text. 96 pages. Is. SPANISH EDITION. With 
Notes. 1s. 9d. Key, for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net, 
post free. 

The French and German editions and Keys are in active preparation. 
The main feature of this series is that it enables one prose book to 
supply material for all languages. 

GERMAN READINGS 

Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by HarRoLtp W. 
SouLE. Contains Der zerbrochene Krug, Germelshausen, 
L’Arrabbiata, Als Verlobte empfehlen sich, and Gedichte 
und Lieder (various). 256 pages. 2s. 6d. 

aus useful omnibus volume will serve for at least two school years’ 
Work. 


MES PREMIERS PAS EN FRANCAIS 

NOUVEAUX PAS EN FRANCAIS 
For these two well-known courses, by W. M. DANIELS 
and Mile CHapuzet, the publishers have prepared a 
Key and Notes. Price 5s. 3d. net, post free. 


The Key contains suggestions for class teaching, both general ideas 
and aids to each individual lesson. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED 
39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Accurate grammar and spelling : clear and pointed Association will be held next year in Leicester from September 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 6 to 13 under the presidency of Sir F. Gowland Hopkins. The 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of following sectional presidents have been appointed. Section A 
th alities to be} ke d for i a eehacl “Fi (Mathematical and Physical Sciences), Sir G. T. Walker, C.S.I. ; 

e qualities to ooked Tor ın a good school essay. ne | B (Chemistry), Prof. R. Robinson; C (Geology), Prof. W. G. 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 


- 0U , Fearnsides ; D (Zoology), Dr. J. Gray ; E (Geography), Rt. Hon. 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. | Lord Meston, K.C.S.; F (Economic Science and Statistics), 


Prof. J. H. Jones; G (Engineering), Mr. A. E. Allen, C.B.E. ; 
H (Anthropology), Rt. Hon. Lord Raglan; I (Physiology), 
Prof. E. D. Adrian; J (Psychology), Prof. F. Aveling; K 
(Botany), Prof. F. E. Lloyd ; L (Educational Science), Mr. J. L. 
Holland; M (Agriculture), Dr. A. Lauder. 


* * * 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 6, 
1933. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters : 

2. The Candidate's age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4 


. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to : 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway London, E.C. 4. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION CONFERENCE.—The twenty- 
sixth annual North of England Education Conference is to be 
held at Chester January 5-7. The economy proposals, including 
the provisions of Circular 1421, will be considered from all 
aspects, and many important papers will be read. The Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres (Chancellor of the University of Man- 
chester) has accepted the presidency of the Conference, and 
Lord Irwin (President of the Board of Education) has promised 
to give the inaugural address. ‘' Economies in Education True 
and False ” is the title of a paper to be read by Dr. Percival 
Sharp (Secretary of the Association of Education Committees), 
and the discussion will be opened by the President of the N.U.T. 
(Mr. A. E. Henshall). Lady Simon (Chairman of the Manchester 
Education Committee) will speak on ‘ Recent Developments 
in Infant Education, including Nursery Schools and Classes,” 
and Miss E. R. Conway, C.B.E., will open the discussion. Among 
other papers are “ The Function of the University in Modern 
Education,” by Mr. J. H. Nicholson (Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies, Bristol), ‘‘ The Cultural Aspects of Broadcasting,” 
and “The Film in National Life” by Mr. C. A. Siepmann 
(Director of Talks to the B.B.C.), and Mr. C. James (Organizer 
of Further Education to the Lancashire Education Committee), 
“ The Purpose and Utility of Secondary School Examinations ” 
15 to April 20. The subject of the conference will be “ Education | by Dr. Cyril Norwood (Headmaster of Harrow), and ‘‘ Technical 
of the Whole Man.” For particulars, Programme, application | Education in its Relation to Secondary and Elementary Edu- 
form, etc., apply to the secretary, Mrs. Mary Collins, Fairacre, | cation’’ by Mr. A. Abbott (the recently retired head of the 
Wiltshire Lane, Eastcote, Middlesex. Technical Inspectorate of the Board. 


Mr. H. Ramsbotham, O.B.E., M.C., M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, has appointed Earl Castle 
Stewart, M.C., M.P., to be his Parliamentary Private Secretary. 
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The eighteenth conference of New Ideals in Education will be 


the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—The annual meeting of the British 
| 
held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Easter Week, 1933, April 
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GRAPHIC CHARTS OF 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By H. G. Newman, B.A. (Oxon.), Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 

This book cies how sony grag ware charts may be used to 
take the place of long notes in the history lesson, and provide a a 
more effective means of impressing facts on the memory. 
each of these 33 charts the author Facet a moree ay ia 
European history from its earliest pepnalngs Hiro the 
subsequent Bragea of its career, and indicates, where le, its 
counterpart! n modern world affairs. Brief notes and b liography 
are 
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of British History. 
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A Review of History from Contemporary Sources. 
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AN OUTLINE OF 


BRITISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 


By H. R. Exexsy, M.A. 

A general survey of British Economic History from the earliest 
times down to the present day. The subject-matter is so arranged 
that the book forms a one year’s course in Economic History or, 
alternatively, a supplement to a three years’ course in British 
History. Part I with The Growth of English Industry and 
Trade; Part II, The Industrial Revolution, and Part III, From 
the Industrial Revolution to the Present Day. The syllabus of 
Maes cirer ga Certificate Examination in Economic History is fully 
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A series of revision tests for use in conjunction with any 
history textbook up to School Certificate standard. 
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From Idea to Reality; its Place in History and 
in the World To-day. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 230 pp. Second Edition. 38. 6d. 
net. 
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Economy—True and False 


For reasons which every sensible man and woman 
appreciates, the air is filled at the present time with 
resounding calls for economy in national expenditure. 
But very few people stop to ask what they mean by 
economy. Some of our recent advisers talk as if economy 
simply meant cutting down expenses—anyhow and 
anywhere. If they were logical, they would proceed to 
say that it is economical to go hungry, because one’s 
expenses would be lessened. The fact is that the question 
“ Can I afford so and so ? ” is one of the most searching 
tests of character, whether individual or national. We 
have heard recently of people who cannot afford to buy 
cheap books, but who can afford to drink expensive 
cocktails—an epigrammatic way of describing the 
eternal struggle for the mastery between material and 
spiritual values. One of the vices of the May Commit- 
tee’s report was that at bottom it regarded education 
as something that does or does not pay, in the material 
sense. Another of its vices was its obvious class- 
consciousness—its sympathy with the kind of parent 
who would rather send his child to an inefficient private 
school than to an efficient municipal school. Similar 
vices are apparent in the report of the Economy Com- 
mittee of “ private members of the House of Commons.” 
It is, we think, enough to mention one item in that 
report, the suggestion that the head teacher of an 
elementary school of 300 children should be responsible 
for teaching a class, and yet carry out all the multi- 
farious duties pertaining to the headship of a school of 
that size. Such gross ignorance of the facts is unpardon- 
able. No wonder the report was never meant to be 
published. The report is not signed by any one, but 
we hope we are right, in believing that Lord Eustace 
Percy and the Duchess of Atholl are both sorry that 
their names should have been even remotely associated 
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with a document which seems to assume as an axiom 
that anything is good enough for an elementary school. 
This is just the kind of assumption that is calculated to 
evoke the revolutionary spirit in our law-abiding country. 

The true economist does not contemplate reduction 
of efficiency. Of course, things may have come to such 
a pass, for a nation as for an individual, that the worst 
has to be faced. All we can say is, that if this country 
cannot maintain its educational system in a state of 
efficiency, the outlook is black indeed. The statement 
that it cannot do so is, however, absolutely unproved. 

In this branch of the public service, the only form of 
economy we can afford to recognize is the elimination of 
waste. Most teachers are also tax-payers, and as such 
they are as much interested as other citizens in cutting 
down every sort of expense which does not add to the 
efficiency of the schools, and does not promote the 
welfare of the children. For this reason we question 
the wisdom of unqualified condemnation of economy 
in the education service. To come to our point, the 
report of the Committee on Local Expenditure, presided 
over by Sir William Ray, is in an entirely different 
category from the effort of the “ Economy Committee ” 
—an effort to which we should not have thought it 
worth while to devote so much attention, but for the 
fact that it shows which way the wind blows in certain 
regions. Among the signatories to the “ Ray report ” 
are men who at any rate command some confidence 
in the education service, and who know what they are 
talking about when they make recommendations 
regarding that service. 

Nevertheless, some of those recommendations have 
to be taken with extreme caution. After we had read 
the recommendation as to the closure of secondary 
schools having less than 150 pupils, we turned imme- 
diately to the reservations, and found, as we expected, 
that strong dissent is expressed by one member of the 
Committee, chiefly on behalf of Wales. And, indeed, 
the Welsh secondary school system, which took its rise 
thirteen years before the English system, and which has 
amply proved its value and its suitability to the needs 
of Wales, would be most seriously crippled if this recom- 
mendation were carried into effect. It would be a form 
of economy which does mean reduction of efficiency, and 
we imagine that precisely the same line of remark 
applies to sparsely populated districts in England. 
Again, we have never known a head of a secondary school 
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who has not regretted the necessity of having classes as 
large as thirty-five—not because he wants his assistants 
to have an easy time, but because such a number is 
incompatible with real efficiency. Next, we recognize 
that with a consistently diminished birth-rate, the 
number of school places and the number of teachers - 
required must also diminish. We therefore admit the 
need for great caution in entering into commitments 
for new school buildings, and we admit also the necessity 
of diminishing the number of entrants to the teaching 
profession, provided the process does not go so far as 
to force us back to the old evil of large classes. Mean- 
time, the interests of students now in training should 
be respected. We regard with distrust the Committee’s 
attitude towards special schools. These schools are 
attended by the most unfortunate of children, the 
physically or mentally defective. Of course, the most 
business-like way of dealing with them would be to put 
them all into a lethal chamber. But having chosen 
to adopt the civilized and humane point of view, let 
us do the thing decently, and recognize that to give a 
defective child all the chance of which he can make use 
costs more than the education of a normal child. 

Again, whilst we believe that administrators and inspec- 
tors as a class deserve well of their country, we think that 
all duplication of function, and all unnecessary official- 
ism should be brought to an end, as a true economy— 
an elimination of waste. The present number of 
education authorities, each with its own headquarters 
and its own hierarchy of officials, could no doubt be 
considerably reduced without loss of efficiency. 

Lastly, there is the problem of increased fees, a problem 
bound up with the opposed principles of socialism 
and individualism in politics, that only compromise is 
possible. We observe, however, that secondary school 
teachers, who are in the best position to form a judg- 
ment, are very apprehensive as to the effects of Circular 
142I upon the educational opportunities of many 
children of ability. These effects will have to be watched 
carefully by all true friends of education. In fine, the 
Ray report, whilst making some valuable suggestions, 
makes others which may lead to that worst form of 
waste, diminished provision for making the best of the 
nation’s brains and character. The report is not un- 
reasonable and it is not ill informed, in both of which 
respects it differs markedly from the report of certain 
‘ private members of the House of Commons.” 


Occasional Notes 


\ Ñ J E report in another column the conference organized 
by the Royal Society of Teachers on the Present 
Position of Education. The convening of the conference 
represents a new departure on the part 

pi A of the Society, the first, we may hope, 
"of numerous excursions into educational 

research and politics. For, if the title “ Royal Society 
of Teachers ” is to be justified, there must be great 
development, both internal and external. We strongly 
commend the decision to invite some representatives of 
local education authorities to the recent conference 
—otherwise the conference would have resembled a 
Quakers’ meeting. There was, it 1s true, some divergence 
of view between elementary and secondary teachers in 
the course of the discussion, but the point at issue was 
not one of great practical importance. Any attempt to 


restrict secondary education to an intellectual élite 
would assuredly be impracticable if secondary education 
is to begin at the age of 10 or 11. What range of in- 
telligence is desirable within a single class is another and 
a different question. A secondary school as a whole 
should be a good sample from bulk, excluding only the 
mentally defective. 


A” interesting discussion in The A.M .A., the Journal 

of the Assistant Masters’ Association, on “ Edu- 
cation and Economics,” gives gratifying evidence of the 
willingness of teachers to try to under- 
stand the problems of current econo- 
mics. The first contribution was an 
article in the September issue by “ Mathematicus,” who 
questioned whether schoolmasters could any longer 


The Economic 
Problem. 
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remain blind to the economic problem. This article was 
followed by another by “ Historicus,” who finds truth 
and foresight in the ‘‘ Communist Manifesto ” of 1848, 
the work of Marx and Engels. “ Marxist,” in a letter, 
sees in Circular 1421 the most recent blow in the class- 
war, surmising that if boys are only to be used for mass- 
production labour or as cannon-fodder, a high standard 
of education is not necessary ; and he thinks the alter- 
natives to Communism will have to be faced. ‘‘ Phrontis’”’ 
regards economy as merely an increase of the rate of 
flow to waste, from which nobody gains. Some hard 
thinking is in progress among teachers, often tinged by 
socialism in its various forms. 


GIR FRANCIS GOODENOUGH is playing a useful 
role as a link between business men and teachers. 
In a letter to The Times, he reminds us that the Com- 
mittee on Education for Salesmanship 

eon ‘over which he presided deprecated the 
association of matriculation with the 

First Schools Examinations. He agrees that some 
employers attach too much importance to certificates, 
especially to the equivalent of Matriculation. Business 
men are entitled to demand that success in an examina- 
tion in “ English ” should mean something definite, and 
he appeals to the Secondary School Examinations 
Council to take steps to ensure this. Thus the Panel 
of Investigators did not recommend, in regard to exami- 
nations in English, the separation of language and litera- 
ture and the requirement of all candidates to pass in 
essay and précis. ‘‘ They fear that this would exact 
a low minimum in English.” That certificates are 
obtained by candidates “ whose English is lamentably 
weak ” is therefore not surprising, but the result is one 
against which business men have every right to protest. 


ae seventh annual report of the National Book 
Council is a remarkable record of good work done 
by the united efforts of authors, publishers, booksellers, 
and librarians. Sir C. G. Robertson’s 
sag et presidential address at the sixth annual 
i meeting attracted considerable notice 
in the daily Press, and deservedly so. His witty gibes 
at people who can afford cocktails but cannot afford 
books were more than amusing. But they suggest 
other reflections besides those which were made by 
the President. They suggest the question whether 
we yet possess a system of education which tends to 
make the average man or woman a lover of a good 
book. How much, for example, of the work done for a 
school certificate, even in the department of English, 
tends in that direction? Anyhow, the National Book 
Council is doing its best to influence the public, both 
adult and juvenile, in the right manner. The number 
of its book lists now runs to 137; and its Boys’ and 
Girls Book Week, held in November, is an instance, 
specially interesting to our readers, of another of the 
Council's activities. We extend our congratulations and 
our best wishes to the National Book Council. 


Te annual report of any public body is almost 
necessarily a prosy document. But the annual 
report of an educational authority in these times is 
bound to be lugubrious as well as 
prosy. The educational report of 
the London County Council for the 
year 1931, for example, starts on the note that “ the 
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outstanding feature of the year was the pressing need 
for economy,” and this note is observable on every 
page—we had almost said in every line—of the report. 
From a mass of facts, we select a few of the most striking. 
The fall in the London birth-rate has persisted since 
1920, the number of births (less deaths of children 
under one year of age) having diminished from 111,388 
in 1920 to 61,414 in 1931. The ultimate effects upon 
the schools and the teaching profession are obvious. 
We note also that the “11 plus type of organization ” 
may now be said to predominate in London schools. 
School journeys were undertaken to the number of 
414, and Shakespearean performances were witnessed 
by about 28,000 children. The Council aided the good 
work of the play centres, and lent a hand to the Advisory 
Committee on the Social Welfare of Girls in London. 
These are but a few stray instances of the astonishing 
extent and variety of the Council's work, besides the 
ordinary provision of schools of every kind. It is 
fervently to be hoped that this work will not be seriously 
diminished in the name of economy. 


ie a most interesting paper read before the Royal 
Society of Arts, Mr. Alfred Fairbank advocates the 
approach to cursive handwriting through “ print- 


script.” The issue lies between those 
m aoe who think that script, if taught to 
writing. the infant will have to be unlearnt 


later on, and those who hold that 
script is the surest foundation for a good style of its 
cursive variant; and also that script, which is prac- 
tically identical with print, is a great help in teaching 
the child to read and spell. There are other education- 
ists who teach that script need never be changed for 
a cursive hand that it is more legible and as rapid; 
but these are in a small minority. As to rapidity, it is 
beside the mark, since we are all agreed that the child 
must walk before it can run, and that legibility and 
beauty are of more importance than speed. It is 
certain that lettering and script writing with a broad 
pen, as taught by Mr. Edward Johnstone in his world- 
famous book, and as now practised in the art rooms of 
most secondary schools, almost invariably tends to 
improve the ordinary cursive handwniting, and if this 
study can act so effectively as a cure for bad cursive 
writing, the use of it as a preventive, that is, by teaching 
it to children in the elementary stages is worthy of 
serious consideration. Formal writing, with all that 
it comprises of spacing and careful formation of each 
letter, is a great safeguard against carelessness and too 
early attempts at speed and unnecessary flourishes. 
With slight variations and the addition of joining strokes, 
the transition to cursive forms should be made con- 
sciously and easily when the appropriate age is reached. 


—— M aeaaee 


HE curious case in which a schoolboy claimed 

damages against the headmaster of a private school 
for injuries caused to him by his fellow-pupils attracted 
considerable attention. It appeared 
that the boy had brought discredit 
on the particular division of the school 
of which he was a member by receiving a “ black mark,” 
and it was alleged that he had, in effect, been handed 
over to his fellows for disciplinary treatment. The 
punishment inflicted was known as “ bumping,” t.e. 
several boys held the delinquent up and then bumped 
him on the ground. In consequence, the boy’s arm 


“ Bumping.” 
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was broken, and, after setting, permanently shortened. 
When the case was heard, the judge decided that reason- 
able supervision had been exercised, and that the charge 
of handing the plaintiff over to the other boys for 
punishment had not been proved. Although no one 
would advocate minute supervision—for boys, like other 
people, ought to be left to themselves to some extent— 
it does appear that the custom of “ bumping ” was 
known to the school authorities, and if this really was 
so, it becomes questionable whether such a practice 
should not have been discouraged. Discipline should 
be maintained, so far as possible, by co-operation between 
masters and boys, but not in such a way as to give to 
the latter, implicitly or otherwise, powers which may 
easily be abused. 


fee. interesting experiment which is being under- 
taken in Oxford this winter, whereby more than 
a thousand children will be taken on one day in every 
week to an open-air school three 
miles outside the City, is attracting 
much attention. The school has been 
erected by Colonel Raymond ffenell to demonstrate 
that open-air education can be given to delicate children 
all the year round at little extra cost. The school is 
on high ground, and the children receive lessons in 
the open air except on wet or cold days, when shelter 
is provided. The Oxford Education Committee co- 
operated in starting the scheme last year, when a dozen 
children took part, but now nine schools are partici- 
pating. In the opinion of the Medical Officer of Health 
for Oxford, the physical, mental, and educational results 
more than justify the expense involved, and Colonel 
ffenell states that parents confirm this testimony. 
He also says that without the perseverance, wisdom 
and enthusiasm of the teachers the whole scheme might 
have failed. The cost of transport and other incidental 
expenses is met by parents, teachers, and voluntary 
organizations, supplemented by a small grant from the 
Education Committee, and some parents come with 
the children and help to look after them during the 
dinner hour. To remove children from crowded areas, 
if only for a limited period, is excellent, and such 
experiments deserve encouragement. 


Open-air 
Lessons. 


IR GEORGE NEWMAN’S Annual Report is 
always an interesting document, and the one 
recently issued is no exception. This country has a 
right to be proud of the achievements 


The School of the school medical service, and 
Medical ; ea : 
Service. public opinion would resent curtail- 


ment. In the report, the question of 
cost inevitably comes up, and while Sir George admits 
that the nature of this service does not place it outside 
the restrictions imposed on other services, he points 
out that the steady increase in cost has been due to 
the great advance in the amount of work requiring to 
be done: To attempt to educate children whose bodies 
or minds are impaired would be futile and wasteful. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is wise expenditure which is true 
economy, and to reduce such expenditure without 
foresight and understanding might well prove to be 
extravagant. It is suggested, however, that local 
authorities might inquire whether any saving could be 
made on special schools and on school meals, whether 
parents could be induced to contribute more largely 
to the cost of treatment, and whether the treatment 
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itself could be obtained at a lower expenditure. Post- 
ponement of operative treatment of enlarged tonsils 
until other methods have had fair trial is also suggested. 
Sir George goes to the root of the matter when he 
points out how the cost of the school medical service 
would be affected if there were more general recognition 
of the absolute necessity of universal medical super- 
vision of the pre-school child, and if more thought 
were given to the practice of preventive as well as of 
curative medicine. \ 


ig is significant that Education, the official organ of the 
Association of Education Committees, should, at 
this juncture, devote a leading article to the subject of 
the Burnham Committee. The article 
recalls with satisfaction the leading 
part taken by that Association in the 
setting up of the Burnham Committee, and pays a well- 
deserved tribute to Sir George Lunn for the arduous and 
most valuable work done by him for teacher and 
authority alike. We are reminded, too, that from 1919 
until late in 1931 all matters relating to salaries were 
settled by that Committee, and that its findings were 
in all cases referred to the Treasury. Thus its standing 
should be without doubt. But then follows the state- 
ment that the Io per cent reduction of the teachers’ 
salaries imposed last year by the Government at the 
instance of the May Committee, without any reference 
to the Burnham Committee, was a severe blow to its 
prestige and a menace to its continued existence. The 
only justification, it is said, for such a proceeding, 
arbitrary and ungrateful in its lack of recognition of the 
heavy labours of that Committee, is to be found in the 
blank refusal of the teachers’ panels to accept the 
invitation of the authorities’ panels to confer with them 
as to what reasonable reduction of the aggregate salaries 
could be found possible by agreement. Finally, the 
opinion is expressed that any further proposals with 
regard to salaries should be submitted to the Burnham 
Committee for immediate consideration and report. 


The Burnham 
Committee : 


WE agree that it would be a grave misfortune if the 
work of the Burnham Committees were to come 
to an end. Not that we believe, even now, that the 
teachers could reasonably have taken 
any other course than they did in the 
summer of 1931. They did not refuse 
to consider proposals for reductions, but they did, quite 
rightly in our opinion, refuse to agree in advance that 
reductions must be made. To make such a condition, 
was an error of tactics on the part of the authorities’ 
panel. This, however, is ancient history. What has 
to be considered is how the prestige and usefulness of the 
Committees can be restored. This will be a matter of 
some difficulty. When the machinery of the Committee 
was held up last year, certain national scales were in 
being, and, as the I.A.A.M. has already pointed out, 
free negotiation cannot take place under the shadow of 
present restrictions. The Government might well 
announce, even if it cannot go further, that negotiations 
should be begun on the basis of the unreduced scales. 
Then it might be possible to do some useful work. 


Its Future. 


A educational reformers have rejoiced at the 

tendency, so well marked in recent years, to dis- 
pense so far as possible with corporal punishment. Few 
teachers, however, greatly as they wish to do without it, 
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would be prepared to admit that in no circumstances 
How Not to ust. resort be had to it. Thus the 
do it. decision of the local authority at Aber- 
. tillery, made a year ago, to forbid the 
use of corporal punishment by any teacher, either head 
or assistant, has inevitably caused trouble, and it is not 
surprising that the National Union of Teachers has 
instructed two teachers who have ignored the order 
not to comply with the resulting request for their 
resignation. Although it may not be beyond the power 
of a local education authority to make such a regulation, 
it is, in our view, a most unwise thing to do. It detracts 
from the proper responsibility which should attach to 
members of the teaching profession, and interferes with 
internal administration in a manner which we are not 
surprised to find is regarded as intolerable. Feeling runs 
so high that a strike of teachers may be called in order 
to bring the matter to a definite issue. We trust that 
this will be avoided, and that the authority will see its 
way to rescind the resolution and thus retire from an 
impossible position. 


W E fear that it is as yet insufficiently realized 
what grave harm is done to education by 
violent changes of policy such as are now being effected. 
We therefore welcome the considered 


PeT opinion on this aspect of the question 
Policy: which appears in the annual report of 


the Wolverhampton Education Com- 
mittee. After saying that they are not at the moment 
concerned with equalities of sacrifice or the wisdom of 
past or impending changes in national policy, the 
Committee add: ‘ Their desire is to urge once more 
that it is destructive to vacillate from one extreme to 
another in every cycle of a few years time. Education 
is a spiritual power which depends largely on spiritual 
effort for its success. Alternating periods of doing and 
undoing must in the long run weaken the spirit of even 
the most earnest teachers, and so waste a power the 
country needs more than ever before. The profligacy 
of repeatedly scrapping the results of months of adminis- 
trative labour needs no emphasis. Nor need it be pressed 
that it is extravagant to demand a comprehensive scheme 
of reorganization around a leaving age of 15 and then 
to operate it at 14. Whether the leaving age should be 
15 or I4 is beside this particular point ; your Committee 
merely observe that many of their reorganization details 
would have been different if the nation could have kept 
steadily to one line of policy. No particular Government 
is responsible . . . but what has happened has been of 
grave national disservice.” 


ae Report goes on to speak of the effect of this on 
the children: “The inevitable inequality of 
treatment is also serious. The whole future of a scholar 
may be changed by his reaching a 

e a the competitive age during one of the 
recurring periods of economy. Scholar- 

ship conditions are watered down with all else ; circum- 
stances that would bring success in one year will fail 
in another. Similarly, a school built in a depressed 
period is shorn of many amenities; the children are 
favoured whose school plans were approved during an 
intervening period of progress. ... The Board of 
Education contrive with skill to administer the national 
decisions with a maximum consideration for the local 
authorities, but Parliament cannot evade responsibility 
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for a serious waste of both power and material.” We 
heartily endorse these sentiments, and we approve of the 
further remark of the Committee that while it has been 
suggested that block grants would bring rationalization 
and stability, the main product would be a further 
unloading of educational expenditure from taxes to 
rates. Perhaps in happier times it may be possible to 
remove educational questions from the sphere of party 
politics, and, after framing a planned policy of develop- 
ment, to go forward with it by general consent, taking 
no account of the fortunes of political parties. But we 
are afraid that is a long way ahead. 


i October of 1931, a Special Committee was set up 

by the borough of Hornsey to review the whole 
question of public education. The chairman was 
Alderman Moritz, and among the 
members were Mr. M. L. Jacks (Head- 
master of Mill Hill), Mr. F. C. Ellerton 
(of Barclay’s Bank), and several aldermen and coun- 
cillors of the borough. Educational experts from the 
Board of Education, ‘‘ and other competent persons,” 
were consulted, and a large number of witnesses were 
called, including teachers, employers, social workers, 
and parents. It is therefore evident that an impartial 
report was aimed at. The report, which has now been 
presented to the Education Committee, is a remarkable 
document. The Chairman said he had never seen a 
subject handled with such an intense knowledge of it 
and such an intense desire to get information that would 
enable them to present a comprehensive report. He 
himself entered upon the inquiry with the thought upper- 
most in his mind that the cost of education in Hornsey 
was undoubtedly high. He was therefore exceedingly 
anxious to see whether they were getting value for their 
money. As the result of what he had seen he was satisfied 
that they could not safely reduce the cost of education in 
Hornsey, and that they were getting ample value for every 
penny spent. This tribute from a man who went out of 
his way to say that he had no wide knowledge of educa- 
tional matters is distinctly encouraging in times like these. 


Education in 
Hornsey: 


Je main reasons for the high cost of elementary 
education in the borough compared with that 
throughout the country are, it is stated: (a) the high 
proportion of trained certificated 

wu tas teachers—practically 100 per cent; 

; (b) the high proportion of teachers at 

the maximum of the scale; (c) the low average number 
of children per teacher ; (d) the high average leaving age 
of the pupils—14 years, 74 months; (e) the wide pro- 
vision made for giving advanced and practical instruc- 
tion to pupils over 11 ; (f) the large number of specialist 
teachers employed ; (g) the policy of paying for improve- 
ments in buildings and equipment out of revenue rather 
than out of capital. As the cost of teachers’ salaries 
accounted for 70 per cent of the total expenditure, it is 
evident that the chief causes of the high cost of education 
in the borough relate to the number and quality of the 
teaching staff. It is thus highly significant that the 
report definitely expresses the belief that the boys and 
girls receive an education which, so far as it can be 
valued in terms of money, is very well worth every penny 
spent upon it. The whole report, which contains recom- 
mendations regarding organization and curriculum, 
transfer to secondary schools, homework, co-education, 
and other matters of interest, is worthy of detailed study. 
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Perhaps it is too much to hope that attention will be 
given to it by those “ economists ” who are out for 
reduction of expenditure whatever the consequences. 


T National Conference on the Place of Biology in 

Education, organized by the British Social 
Hygiene Council, which opened on November 3oth, has 
given a welcome lead to teachers and 
at the same time has directed public 
attention to the urgent need for a 
change in the general attitude to biology, which up to 
the present has not been far removed from indifference. 
Several speakers at the Conference referred to the dual 
aspect, economic and cultural, of education in biology. 
In regard to the first side of the question, it was reiterated 
that so long as we ignore the magnitude of our dependence 
on the activities of animals and plants, so long do we 
court disaster, national, imperial, and even racial. It 
ought to be obvious to all, that the supply of human food 
and clothing, the restriction of diseases—in short, most 
things which make civilization possible, now and in the 
future—are demonstrably conditioned by our knowledge 
of biology and our ability to apply that knowledge to 
practical ends. The problems of economic biology, which 
come with increasing insistence to the fore, cannot be 
tackled with any prospect of success except by trained 
biologists, any more than the bridging of Sydney Har- 
bour or any other great constructional work eould have 
been safely directed by any but a thoroughly trained 
engineer. On the vital importance of biology to the 
material prosperity of humanity, the speakers at the 
Conference were at one. 


N° less unanimous was the opinion of the Conference 
regarding the cultural value of the life sciences. 
The harmonious working of all human faculties, the 
Aidi assured poise—mental and spiritual as 
Cultural Value, Well as physical—which is the aim of 
all worthy education, demands the 
clearest possible awareness of the environment: an 
awareness unattainable by any one ignorant of his own 
place in the life stream, and of the nature and activities 
of the other living things with which his own existence 
is inextricably bound up. The papers read at the Con- 
ference show that in elementary and secondary schools, 
in the training colleges and universities alike, the 
authorities are fully alive to the special value, on both 
accounts, of biological instruction. It is particularly 
encouraging to find, from a special discussion on the 
‘subject of biology in the training colleges, that here 
—and notably in the women’s colleges—biology is 
already in a strong position. This will naturally have 
the greatest influence on the spread of the movement in 
the schools. Referring to the usefulness of the dis- 
cussion, Sir Richard Gregory, who presided, commented 
upon the special significance of the biological work done 
in the training colleges. 


Biology and 
Education: 


T Report issued by Lord Lovat’s Committee is 

very disappointing. Its conclusions are not based 
on evidence and appear to reflect the prejudices of its 
members rather than opinions honestly 
arrived at as the result of careful 
investigation. It is humiliating to find 
the Report so much less generous than 
the Ray Report. Scotsmen have some right to expect 
that a report dealing so largely with education should 


The Scottish 
Economy 
Report. 
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reflect some real grasp of educational problems. The 
members seem to have been much more interested in 
economy than in education, and as a result their recom- 
mendations are much less favourable to the maintenance 
of sound education than the corresponding findings of the 
Ray Report. Thus, while the English Committee suggest 
that the salary scale of the teachers should proceed by 
biennial instead of annual increments the Lovat Report 
makes the same recommendation but asks in addition 
for a I5 per cent reduction on all new entrants, with a 
124 per cent cut on existing scales. The Ray Report 
is opposed to keeping children out of schools below the 
age of 6. The Lovat Report, on the other hand, recom- 
mends this unwise change, and further advises the cutting 
down of library facilities, the restriction of continuation 
classes, and the withdrawal of free books. The Ray 
Report is open to serious objections, but it is better 
planned and more reasonable in its findings than the 
Report that comes from Lord Lovat’s Committee. 


[F J. R. PEDDIE, the executive officer of the 
National Committee for the Training of Teachers, 
publishes an interesting series of figures to show the 
number of entrants into the arts 


Hahei A faculties of the Scottish Universities. 
Scotland. He is interested in these figures because 


on them he bases his estimate of the 
probable number of students who will enter the training 
colleges four years hence. Except in St. Andrews, there 
is a distinct falling off in numbers, but according to 
Dr. Peddie, the decline in numbers is regrettably small 
considering the serious unemployment situation in the 
teaching profession. It is from the arts faculties that 
the bulk of Scottish teachers are recruited. Most of the 
Scottish counties have cut down their maintenance 
grants, but, in spite of that, parents are still sending 
their sons and daughters to the University in the hope 
that by the time they have completed their degree 
courses the situation as regards unemployment will have 
improved. Itis regrettable that the decrease in numbers 
is mainly amongst men students. Amongst women 
students, there is even a slight increase this year. 


HIS Association has more than trebled its member- 
ship in a single year. Last summer there was a 
remarkable increase in the number of “hikers,” and 
there is every sign of a further increase. 
At its annual meeting the National 
Council of the Association resolved to 
provide twenty-one additional hostels, making a total 
of forty. At the meeting an interesting speech was made 
by the Honorary President, Sir John Stirling Maxwell, 
a landowner with an extensive estate in the Highlands. 
In the course of his remarks he discussed the practice 
of “ hiking ” in relation to the deer forests. A single 
hiker, he said, given the right wind, could, in the course 
of a morning’s walk, clear every head of deer out of a 
small forest. Unfortunately the stalking season and the 
hiking season coincided, but as the deer forests contri- 
buted four-fifths of the rates in many Highland districts 
it was worth considering whether some friendly arrange- 
ment could not be arrived at, so that both forms of sport 
might be enjoyed without interfering one with the other. 
He suggested that the owners of deer forests might 
agree to provide suitable sites for hostels, if the Associa- 
tion were prepared to accept a close season for them 
during the months of August and September. 


Youth Hostels 
Association. 
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UR ancient universities are sometimes regarded as 
the homes of lost causes and forsaken beliefs. 

The War, we were given to understand, was fought to 
make the world safe for democracy ; 


EP kde at but that system of government has 
Cambridge. received some rude shocks in recent 


years. Cambridge has provided, for a 
sceptical world, a demonstration of the worth of its 
democratic constitution by a discussion in the Senate on 
medical education. This was attended by many medical 
graduates not actively associated with the University ; 
and The Cambridge University Reporter has published a 
verbatim report of the discussion. There was general 
agreement that students should be encouraged to go to 
Cambridge for a full course of scientific education 
preliminary to the more strictly medical curriculum. 
But, as Sir W. M. Fletcher insisted, the danger of the 
proposals for establishing a Medical Sciences Tripos is 
that in course of time the curriculum may become 
vocational. Another visitor, Prof. A. V. Hill, put in a 
plea for physiology as a pure science, occupving to 
medicine the position of physics in relation to engineer- 
ing; and he protested against its proposed exclusion 
from the Natural Science Tripos. The question of the 
Medical Tripos is not yet decided, but its sponsors are 
evidently willing to give every opportunity for discussion. 
This is a healthy sign. | 


TE original plan for the vast building, nearly a 
quarter of a mile long, which the University of 
I.ondon proposed to build on the Bloomsbury site, 
provided seventeen “areas” or “ wells,” 


ee dark and airless. As the result of 
Buildings. representations by the Senate on the 


lighting and ventilation of the rooms 
around these “ courts,” the architect (Mr. Holden) has 
arranged to omit one of the “ ribs” and to combine 
the opposite courts on each side of the central “ spine ” 
into one large court, 177 ft. by 92 ft., crossed in the centre 
by an open cloister. This is an improvement, though it 
does not remove the objections to a single building of 
this magnitude. A large building on the Museum side 
of the site containing the administrative offices, library, 
and great hall would form an architectural feature of 
dignity and convenience. But should not the remaining 
part of the site be occupied by a group of buildings, 
leaving Torrington Square in whole or part to provide 
internal light and air? We trust it is not too late to 
consider this alternative. The buildings are to be of 
Portland stone with a brick core, a method of building 
slightly more expensive than the familiar concrete frame 
construction. 


1 


A GENEROUS benefactress, Lady Barber, has pro- 

vided an endowment of £12,000 a year to enable 
Birmingham University to establish an Institute of 
Fine Arts, to advance musical education 
and to develop the Faculty of Law. 
The University already possesses a 
Barber Chair of Law. Works of art of all kinds are to be 
purchased for the Institute, and eventually Lady Barber 
proposes to hand over to the trustees her own collection 
of works of art. Thus the University, established ori- 
ginally with a strong scientific bias, will be able to exert 
a cultural influence over a vast population and may hope 
in time to nval Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Edin- 
burgh in its encouragement of the Fine Arts. To indicate 


Birmingham 
University. 
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the high standard prescribed for the new Institute of 
Fine Arts, it is laid down that only such works of art 
shall be bought as would be accepted for the National 
Gallery or the Wallace Collection. 


HE Science Masters’ Association has published 
revised syllabuses for two courses in General 
Science, including practical work. Course A, suitable 
for a large school, is based on nine 
terms, consisting ideally of six periods 
of three-quarters of an hour per week 
with one preparation, the aim being to give the student 
a broad appreciation of general science. Biology, with 
physiology and hygiene, is allotted about a quarter of the 
time, an apportionment considered essential in a well- 
balanced course. Course B is a four years’ general science 
course in a smaller school. Some geology is included in 
both courses. A cursory examination of the syllabuses 
leaves no doubt that interest will be well maintained ; 
the real danger would appear to be superficiality. 
Bristol, Cambridge, Durham, Oxford, the Central Welsh 
Board, and the Army Entrance Examination, all recog- 
nize ‘‘ General Science.” The omission of London is 
significant, and is due no doubt to the indifferent success 
of a pioneering experiment some years ago. 


General Science 
Syllabuses. 


GIR FRANK SMITH, this year’s Norman Lockyer 
lecturer, gave the British Science Guild a plain but 
convincing statement on “ Industrial Research and the 
Nation’s Balance Sheet.” Industrial 


a Research in this country has shown an 
PAR almost incredible development since 


1914, a development largely stimulated 
by the War, and shared between the industries and the 
Government, and, in less degree, the universities. 
National self-depreciation finds no proper subject in our 
industrial achievements. “‘ In the engineering, chemical, 
textile, and other industries,” said Sir Frank Smith, 
“ this country has contributed knowledge which, in the 
aggregate, is not equalled by any other country.” Apart 
from industry in a restricted sense, food and building 
offer great scope for scientific research. Thus the decay 
of stone buildings involves enormous expense; and 
research is finding new methods of making building 
materials more resistant to weather. It is difficult to 
believe that this country imports apples to a value of 
nearly £8,000,000 a year. This amount would be greatly 
reduced if our own fruit could be preserved by cold 
storage and by other methods. 


HE Conference on Mental Welfare, if it achieved no 
other result, showed the magnitude of the problem 

of dealing with mentally defective children and adoles- 
cents. Residential schools, accepted 
as the best method of treatment, are 
proving too expensive as a general 
solution. The Education Act of 1921 placed on the 
local education authorities the difficult task of ascer- 
taining which of their children are mentally defective, 
in order that the education of normal children may not 
be prejudiced by teaching them alongside the feeble- 
minded. Under the Act of 1927 the Mental Deficiency 
Authority can provide occupation centres for feeble- 
minded children of 14, and these have proved to be 
efficient. Home teachers in handicrafts have also been 
provided. Many cases have been greatly helped by 
providing occupation such as knitting and basket-work, 


Conference on 
Mental Welfare. 
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To show the magnitude of the problem, it will suffice 
to quote Dr. Lewis’s estimate of 20°90 mentally defective 
per 1,000 of school population in urban areas and 39°70 
per 1,000 in rural areas. Scientific research into heredity 
and family histories may elucidate some of the causes 
of mental deficiency. 


HE Universities Review seems determined to main- 
tain its pessimistic outlook. After a full but 
inconclusive discussion on “ What is wrong with the 
Modern University ? ” it turns in the 
editorial notes of the current issue to 
what is wrong with the universities on 
the Continent. There is on the Continent, we are 
informed, a widespread spirit of suspicion of the univer- 
sities. ‘‘ The masses are turning their backs upon 
them, because they feel that they have been tried and 
found wanting.” The universities are not producing 
leaders able to face the baffling problems of the day ; 
their teachers are sterile of constructive ideas. They are 
regarded as the tools of the boss and the reactionary, not 
as places ‘‘ where all honest seekers after truth will 
receive help and counsel.” This invective is.not supported 
by evidence, and the writer was apparently inspired by 


Universities 
Review. 


Conference on 


HE Royal Society of Teachers convened a special con- 
ference in London representative of universities, teachers’ 
societies, local education authorities, and inspectors, with a small 
sprinkling of lay representatives, on Saturday, December 3, 
Lord Gorell presiding. Its purpose was to discuss three resolu- 
tions on retrenchment in the education services. A large majority 
of the conference were men, the only woman on the platform 
being Miss Ethel Strudwick, High Mistress of St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School. Lord Gorell moved, and Mr. Ernest Evans seconded, the 
first resolution protesting against ‘‘ a policy of retrenchment ” in 
the education services as “‘ harmful to the national welfare,” 
while admitting “ the need for a careful scrutiny of all forms of 
national expenditure.” This was carried with a few dissentients. 
The second resolution, moved by Miss Strudwick, proved 
more controversial, condemning Circular 1421 and the proposed 
income-limit for free places, as resulting ‘‘ in a loss of educational 
opportunity to many children,” and adding as a rider that all 
places in secondary schools should be “ allocated only to pupils 
whose fitness for the type of education provided by the school 
has been definitely ascertained.” The rider appeared to raise 
contentious questions not altogether relevant to the main 
discussion. Mr. Mander, Secretary of the National Union of 
Teachers supported the rider on the ground that it was con- 
structive, whereas the first part of the resolution was merely a 
pious expression of opinion. His argument carried great weight, 
for the whole resolution was adopted by a substantial majority, 
two amendments to the second part being rejected. Mr. Jenkyn 
Thomas was opposed to the second part of the resolution on 
the ground that it suggested that a large number of pupils 
in secondary schools ought not to be there. There might, he 
thought, be a few in that position, but their number was insig- 
nificant; he therefore thought it would be better to omit the 
second part of the resolution. Mr. Whelpton, of Leeds Uni- 
versity, also objected to the suggestion that some children 
should be excluded from secondary schools—an unfortunate 
policy for teachers and educationists to put before the Govern- 
ment—and suggested as an alternative that the scale of fees 
and income limit for free places should be so fixed as to encourage 
secondary education for the children of all classes of the com- 
munity, and without imposing any undue sacrifice on parents 
of moderate means. The third resolution, moved by Sir Percy 
Nunn and seconded by Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, O.B.E., viewing 
with grave concern any measure likely to extend the employ- 
ment of unqualified persons in the schools, was adopted unani- 
mously. 
The conference was predominantly a conference of teachers, 
but the viewpoint of public authorities was expressed by Dr. 
Sharp, of Shetheld, and by Councillor R. H. Hume, of Bir- 
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Retrenchment 


mingham. Dr. Sharp said th NE PEE EA EEA 
recommendations of enormous importance. For instance, it 
was calculated that {1,000,000 a year was being wasted through 
redundancy of schools. Was that a retrenchment against 
which teachers ought to exercise their influence ? Councillor 
Hume urged that the principle of chargeability under which 
people should pay for social services in accordance with their 
means was at stake; and he questioned whether the present 
position would result in a loss of educational opportunity to 
children of ability. 


THE PLAN FOR A FILM INSTITUTE.—The Commission on 
Educational and Cultural Films reports that considerable pro- 
gress has now been made towards the realization of the proposal 
for the establishment of a Film Institute in this country. The 
Commission has been engaged in framing a constitution and 
plan of operations for such an Institute, but has taken care at 
every stage of its proceedings to enter into consultation with 
all the interests concerned. It was originally contemplated by 
the Commission that the Film Institute might be established 
by Royal Charter, but in view of the delay which this would 
involve, it is thought best to proceed immediately to the launch- 
ing of the Institute by more direct methods. If this procedure 
is adopted, the Film Institute will be constituted by agree- 
ment between the Commission and the film trade, with provision 
for equal representation in its government of public interests 
other than the educational and commercial. The functions of 
the Institute, it is suggested, would include the following: 
(1) To act as a clearing-house for information on all matters 
affecting the production and distribution of films at home and 
abroad. (2) To intluence public opinion to appreciate the value 
of films as entertainment and instruction. (3) To advise edu- 
cational institutions and other organizations and persons as 
to sources and conditions of supply, types of films and apparatus. 
(4) To act as a means of liaison between the trade and cultural 
and educational interests. (5) To undertake research and experi- 
ment into the various uses of the film and of allied visual and 
auditory apparatus. (6) To maintain a national repository 
of films of permanent value. (7) To compile and maintain a 
descriptive and critical catalogue of films of educational and 
cultural value. (8) To be prepared to act as an advisory body 
to Government Departments. (9) To undertake the certification 
of films as educational, cultural or scientific. (10) To undertake 
similar duties in relation to the Dominions, Colonies, India and 
the Protectorates. A provisional scheme of detailed work to 
be undertaken by the Institute during its first year has been 
outlined in terms of the above functions. 
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Memorandum on External Examinations in Secondary Schools 
Approved by the Council of the College of Preceptors for publication 


N a circular issued in 1914, Just before the War, the 
Board of Education made a preliminary announcement 
of the policy it intended to pursue concerning examina- 
tions in secondary schools receiving parliamentary grant. 
The policy was further defined by official Regulations in 
1917, and, with unimportant modifications, it forms the 
basis of the Board’s action at the present time. Schools 
aided by the State and recognized as “ efficient secondary 
schools ” were forbidden to send in pupils for examinations 
other than the seven (now eight) which the Board parti- 
cularized, that is, the First Schools Examinations of certain 
universities and of the Central Welsh Board. The examina- 
tion chosen was to be taken by pupils of about 16 years of 
age. Further, the secondary schools were forbidden to 
send in pupils for preliminary’and junior examinations of 
any kind, even when, as was then the case, the important 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals provided these intermediate 
tests. There is no positive obligation laid on any schools 
to put in pupils for the First Schools Examination, but to 
do so is virtually compulsory. 

The origin of this policy is clear enough. In 1904 the 
Board had defined the conditions under which secondary 
schools could be eligible for a particular grant ; they were 
to provide a four years’ course from about 12 to about 16, 
consisting of such groups of subjects as would constitute 
a good general education for pupils of those years, in the 
main, English subjects, one second language at least, science 
and mathematics. The schools thus recognized would 
include both the classical schools following the traditional 
course, but with some science, and the non-classical schools. 
| These conditions, announced in 1904, included no conditions 
respecting any examination for which the schools might 
prepare their pupils. But the experience of the Board after 
inspecting secondary schools for ten years suggested that 
definite control over school examinations was desirable. 
For it appeared, that the continuity of the teaching and the 
achievement of a consolidated course were adversely 
affected by the diversity in the preliminary requirements 
of the professional bodies and the consequent variety of 
examinations for which the older pupils demanded to be 
prepared. The University Locals and the similar examina- 
tions conducted by the College of Preceptors were well 
established and were held in considerable repute; some 
of the professional bodies had their own entrance examina- 
tions ; and the London Matriculation Examination, devised 
for a different purpose, was being used as a school examina- 
tion. Although then, as now, the University Locals and 
the College of Preceptors Examinations were accepted by the 
professional bodies as exempting from the preliminary 
examinations of those bodies, it was said that, under the 
existing conditions, collective teaching of upper forms 
became almost impossible. 

The Board, then, after an inquiry by its Consultative 
Committee, and discussions with a conference of teachers 
and representatives of professional bodies, took action as 
described ; and it limited its recognition of School Certi- 
ficate Examinations to those conducted by examining bodies 
associated with the universities. The claims of the College 
of Preceptors as the oldest School Examination Board with 
an uninterrupted and honourable history of sixty years, 
were unceremoniously swept aside without inquiry ; anda 
request from the Council of the College that the Board 
through its School Examinations Council should make an 
investigation into the standards and fitness of the College 
Examinations was refused by the Board. 

So far as the policy was an attempt to simplify the con- 
ditions under which schools worked and to secure for the 
headmasters and mistresses freedom to construct their own 
curriculum with no interference from outside, it was no 
doubt commendable. But events have shown its dis- 


advantages. It is commonly asserted by critics that, in 
effect, the schools are cramped in their freedom, and this in 
spite of the variety of syllabuses offered by the examining 
bodies. The working of the group system, which is com- 
pulsory, tends to press all pupils, regardless of their tastes 
and aptitudes, through the same course of study, and to leave 
the responsible heads of schools little discretion. Again, in 
spite of all the pains taken to enlist the co-operation of 
teachers, the examinations are really external. 

The Regulations of the Board, of course, affect schools 
which are in receipt of Parliamentary grant; but, through 
its officers, the Board presses other schools, which, though 
outside the State system, are seeking recognition as efficient 
secondary schools, to follow the same procedure, to give up 
the College of Preceptors’ Senior Certificate Examination 
and to abandon the practice of preparing forms of younger 
pupils for the Junior and Preliminary Certificates. It is 
scarcely necessary to do more than point out the privileged 
position accorded to the University Examinations, both by 
the Board itself and by universities who accept certain 
kinds of success in them as exempting from Matriculation. 
Formerly, also, the Senior Certificate of the College of Pre- 
ceptors, like the parallel certificate of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, entitled the holder to apply for admission to a 
training college or to teach in an elementary school with the 
definite rank of an assistant (uncertificated) teacher. This 
recognition was withdrawn. A somewhat paradoxical 
situation now arises in respect of independent schools. It 
is a common reproach against independent schools that they 
may employ staffs without recognized qualifications as 
teachers. But the very examinations conducted by the 
institution (the College of Preceptors) with which the 
independent schools have been so closely associated for 
nearly a century, are refused acknowledgment. The 
school examinations of the College were intended from the 
beginning to test the genuineness of the teaching in private 
schools, and the Diploma Examinations for teachers were 
intended to test a professional aptitude for teaching. So 
you may have a private school staffed by teachers who have 
obtained the A.C.P. or L.C.P. Diplomas or at least the Senior 
Certificate of the College, and tested annually by success 
in the school examinations of the College; yet although 
such schools correspond point by point with the secondary 
schools in the State system, the Regulations of the Board of 
Education take no account of the evidence of efficiency 
afforded by success in the College of Preceptors’ Examina- 
tions. So faras teachers go, the Royal Society of Teachers 
has shown more reasonableness by accepting the A.C.P. 
and the L.C.P. as evidence of professional capacity. 

Now, many heads of independent schools not only prefer 
the Senior Certificate Examination of the College to the 
corresponding examination of the university bodies, in spite 
of the disabilities which attend the College of Preceptors’ 
Certificate, but resent the official pressure, where it occurs, 
to abandon the Junior and Preliminary Examinations of 
the College. The Council of the College claims that the 
standard of the Senior Certificate Examination is equal to 
that of the First Schools Examination, and that the con- 
ditions under which the College Certificate is granted give 
as much, if not more, freedom to the schools without 
damaging the value of the certificate as evidence of a good 
general education. It is supported in its claim by the 
fact that very many of the most important professional 
bodies accept the College Senior Certificate as adequate for 
their purposes. These professional bodies are at liberty 
to ask for certain subjects to be taken by candidates with 
whom they are concerned, and they freely use the liberty. 
They are obviously satisfied with the scope and standard 
of the examination, and candidates to the number of several 
hundreds take the College Examination every year. 
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The ordinary Senior Certificate can be obtained by a 
candidate who passes in six subjects, ®f which English 
(language and literature) is compulsory. The other sub- 
jects most generally taken by pupils in schools who are not 
expecting to enter upon professional courses are French, 
mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, and geometry for the 
most part), geography, history, and a science. There is 
no group system. But the subjects passed are entered on 
each certificate. Thus it is possible, but uncommon, for a 
candidate to obtain a Senior Certificate without a second 
language or without mathematics or science; but the 
certificate does.plainly record the subjects taken and passed. 
It does not define what a good general education for pupils 
of 16 should be, and this important decision is left to the 
heads of schools. It does state what has been achieved. 

In view of certain discussions now current as to the share 
of teachers in the examination of their pupils, it may be said 
at this point that teachers take no part in the actual 
examinations of the College of Preceptors, but that not 
most but practically all the College examiners have had 
long experience as teachers in schools and most of them are 
fully familiar with the examinations of the university 
bodies. The schools which send in pupils for the Senior 
Certificate and other examinations of the College are too 
scattered, including as they do schools in South Africa and 
the Colonies, to admit of a practicable scheme for the 
co-operation of teachers in the actual work of examining. 
The College is in regular communication with the heads of 
these schools concerning syllabuses, and no substantial 
alteration is made without consultation with them. Fora 
small additional fee, any school can have a paper set on a 
syllabus of equal scope and standard alternative to the 
general syllabus, and many schools avail themselves of the 
opportunity, especially for the Senior Examination. 

What is said above of the syllabuses and the examiners 
of the Senior Certificate Examination applies with equal 
force to the Junior and Preliminary Examination and to 
the simple examination of the lower forms. As stated 
earlier in this memorandum, the official policy of the Board 
of Education is to discourage the use of these intermediate 
tests in schools under the influence of the Board. The heads 
of a good school are expected to prepare a four-year course 
with the First Schools Examination in view without 
guidance or, as it is sometimes put, interference from outside 
bodies through the outside examinations. 

The staffs of the schools are expected to be competent 
to construct the curriculum for four years, albeit they cannot 
fail to keep in view the requirements of the First Schools 
Examination ; and they are to be competent to conduct 
such intermediate tests as may be needed. But the fact 


remains that the heads of many schools; including some 
which are on the Board’s list of efficient secondary schools, 
prefer not to be bound by the official policy. They have long 
felt confidence in the Junior and Preliminary Examinations 
of the College of Preceptors. They find the guidance offered 
by the syllabuses and the papers of questions useful to 


‘themselves and to their staffs. The syllabuses and examina- 


tion papers suggest broad lines of treatment, not hard and 
fast details. There is sufficient variety in the curriculum, 
e.g. in geography and history and of set-books in English and 
Latin, to dispel any feeling of strict and arbitrary regimenta- 
tion. Even if admittedly ready-made and not painfully 
contrived by the heads of schools, the syllabuses are not 
found in practice to narrow or restrict the actual teaching in 
the schools or to damp the personal influence of the teachers. 

For the purpose of periodical tests, many responsible 
heads of schools prefer to avail themselves of the great 
experience of professional examiners like those of the College 
of Preceptors, rather than entrust the conduct of the tests 
to their own staffs, whose experience in the art of examining 
must be comparatively small and who are without the 
guidance afforded by a knowledge of the standards reached 
in other schools. Many schools in which the personality 
of the head teacher counts for very much, welcome the 
College Examinations in their various stages and the original 
features of these schools are unimpaired. 

Those heads of schools who favour the College of Pre- 
ceptors’ Examinations consider that their externality is an 
advantage. They are sometimes private schools in a sense 
not usually understood, that is, not in the public eye, and 
the evidence of success given by an external examination 
of long history and considerable authority is a guarantee 
of efficiency to their limited public. In such schools the 
ambition of the children themselves to achieve success is 
not to be despised. The candidates do not groan under the 
affliction, indeed, they thoroughly enjoy the experience. 
To be accustomed to the unusual and exacting conditions 
of a public examination is no bad training; and the pre- 
liminary rehearsals, so to call them, are said by competent 
heads of schools to stand the pupils in good stead when a 
little later they enter for examinations leading to and during 
a university career. A minor advantage of practical 
importance is that the examinations are frequently used 
by the heads of schools for promotion purposes. 

In brief, the Council of the College of Preceptors, while 
putting forward no extravagant claims concerning the use 
of its examinations, considers them to be of the greatest 
service to the schools that use them, and strongly deprecate 
attempts to interfere with the discretion of the responsible 
heads in this matter. 


Varia 


A course of five lectures on Defective Speech is to be given 
by Miss Eileen Macleod on Wednesdays at 5.30 p.m., at Uni- 
versity College, London, commencing January 18. 

~ L $ 2 


The News-Letter, the National Labour fortnightly, contains 
an interesting and instructive article by Lord Irwin, President 
of the Board of Education, entitled ‘‘ Secondary Education, 
Thirty Years’ Development.”’ 

* s 

A committee of the Science Masters’ Association has revived 
the Association’s ‘‘ Educational Pamphlet No. 3: General 
Science.” This is an outline of two courses in science with 
suggested practical work. The pamphlet is published by Messrs. 
John Murray, price 7d., post free. 

$ $ 2 

THE PuysicaL Socrety.—The twenty-third annual Exhibition 
of scientific instruments and apparatus, arranged by the Physical 
Society, will be held on January 3, 4 and 5, 1933, at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, Imperial Institute Road, 
South Kensington, S.W. 7. It will be open in the afternoons 
from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m., and again in the evenings from 7 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. 


The Private Tutors’ Association, of which Mr. G. H. Gladstone 
is Chairman, will hold its annual meeting on January 21 next. 
s 2 $ 


Dr. M. Bircher-Benner, of Zurich, will lecture with lantern 
illustrations on “ The Prevention of Disease by Correct Feeding ” 
for the Food Education Society at the twenty-first annual 
Conference of Educational Associations at University College, 
Gower Street, on Friday, January 6, at 1r a.m. Chairman, 
Dr. G. E. Friend, Medical Officer, Christ’s Hospital. Admission 
Is. by ticket obtainable at the Secretary's table. 

* $ s 


The autumn issue of The Common Room, the organ of the 
Educational Settlements Association, contains four articles 
which follow the substance of lectures given under the general 
title of “ Our Movement in a World of Change,” at the Annual 
Conference of the Association, held in July last at Wills Hall, 
Bristol. “The Difference between Knowledge and Wisdom ”’ 
is contributed by the Master of Balliol; Mr. C. E. M. Joad 
deals with “ The Opportunity and Responsibility of the Genera- 
tion in a World of Change ’’; and Miss F. Street and Mr. F. S. 
Milligan consider “Opportunity and Responsibility in Resi- 
dential Colleges and in Educational Settlements.” 
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In these days of economy experience has proved that BLACKIE’S 
Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; late Master of the Modern 
Side in Harrow School; Author of ‘‘ A Brief Survey of British History,” &c., and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Eton College. 
With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 764 pp. Super crown 8vo. 8s.net. Completein One Volume. 
In Two Parts, 5s. each net. Part I, 55 B.C.—A.D. 1603; Part II, 1603-1921. 
In Three Sections, 3s. 6d. each net ; Section I, 55 B.C.—A.D. 1485 ; Section II, 1485-1714 ; Section III, 1714-1921. 
3e  ē JOINT BOARD EXAMINATIONS (1933) œ% 
For the convenience of schools taking the above examinations Warner and Marten’s Groundwork of British History 
has been divided into the four set periods. 


Period I. 55 B.C.-A.D. 1422. 3s. 6d. (Same as Section I.) Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 
Period II. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. Period IV. 1783 to Modern Times. 2s. 6d. 


Pubis A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. HANKINSON, M.A., Biology Master and Medical Tutor, Stowe School. 
Illustrations by C. M. HEATH, Exhibitioner, King’s College, Cambridge. 
Copiously illustrated in Line and Half-tone. 

Cloth Boards. 6s. net. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. net each. 


A Public School Biology is primarily intended as a textbook for any of the School Certificate examinations, and in 
especial for the new syllabus in Biology for the School Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Examination Board. 

The volume is copiously illustrated in Line and Half-tone. There arein all 147 figures, which form an integral part of the 
text, and each of them has been reproduced with the greatest care to ensure accuracy and clearness. 


Ready in January 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


FUNCTION versus FORM 
By F. W. WESTAWAY, formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools. 
Large crown 8vo. xvi + 276 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

The main purposes of this book are two : (1) to impress upon the teacher the necessity for adopting the principle that 
the things which matter most about words are their meaning and function, and not the particular grammatical labels it may 
be decided to tie on to them ; (2) to stress the fact that modern grammarians, unlike their predecessors, are not autocrats 
whose rules are to be obeyed, but are faithful recorders of linguistic usages, whose rules are just useful statements of facts as 
they have found them and are in no sense dictatorial definitions. 


Just Published AN INTRODUCTION TO 


THE STUDY OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


W. MACDONALD WIGFIELD, M.A., Senior History Master, Bedford Modern School, formerly Scholar of Downing 
College, Cambridge. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 3d. 

The book is planned for the pre-certificate year in schools, but can be adapted for work with other forms. It is based 
on the experience of several years of Scripture teaching, and includes questions and exercises. Each pupil will need a Bible 
during every lesson. Among the features of the book are references to the contemporary history of Egypt, Babylon, and 
Assyria: the contrasting of contemporary ideas of God with the Christian idea; the explanation of the combining of the 
Southern and Northern (J and E) narratives. The book includes the results of the recent excavations and finds a solution 
of the difficulty of dating the kings of Israel and Judah. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


CORRELATING HOME AND FOREIGN HISTORY. 
With Pictorial Time-charts in Red and Black. [Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 
General Editors: DAVID FREW, B.A., and LAURENCE HOGG. 


The aim of this series is to provide, in addition to the facts of British History, some broad outlines of the European 
History, of which our own forms a part. When this larger background is sketched in, the great events of British History 
are seen in their true relation and assume a new significance. In seven books. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SPAIN 


The most forward-looking journal we receive from Spain is 
the Revista de Pedagogia—a Madrid 
monthly whose liberal ideals in education 
are now being put into practice under 
the Republic. Intensely national in its outlook, it draws 
inspiration from all the noteworthy foreign educational theorists 
and is interested in all developments abroad. Witness the 
article in the number for October, 1931, on the recommendations 
of the English Board of Education, as to the importance of the 
teaching of English by all schoolmasters, whatever their special 
subject; the article in November on the “ Wytham Abbey 
Plan,” the scheme whereby the Oxford educational authorities 
transport children from the most congested areas of the city 
to a school in the most beautiful natural surroundings; and 
the article by Madame Montessori on the “ New Method in 
Education ” in March, 1932. Admirable reviews of foreign publi- 
cations appear every month, a striking example being an article 
of about one thousand words devoted to Bertrand Russell’s 
“ Essays on Education, especially of Infants.” Still more 
important is the way in which this journal reflects the enormous 
impetus that education has received under the Republic. The 
decree of last year for the establishment of centres of Spanish 
civilization and culture in areas where there are large numbers 
of Spaniards domiciled, is discussed in one article; in another 
the findings of the Commission of the National Association of 
Masters in Primary Schools, whose discussions ranged over the 
whole field of education (State education in particular, though the 
contribution of independent authorities was recognized as valu- 
able) and the obligations of the State in supervizing, if not com- 
pletely controlling, primary education. But there is fact as well as 
progressive philosophy in this journal, as figures published last 
March may testify. Pointing out the extent to which Spain has 
suffered under the present economic depression (not nearly so 
serious, however, as elsewhere), the Minister of Education, in 
an address to the Committee for Intellectual Co-operation, 
stated that while there were about thirty-five thousand primary 
schools at the advent of the Republic, nearly as many more were 
still required. Of these, some seven thousand are nearly com- 
pleted and a large number already in use. That is to say, 
the Republic has done for primary education in ten months 
what the Monarchy did in fourteen years. A leading article 
by the Minister himself urges that ideals must not be lost sight 
of during this present epoch of material regeneration in educa- 
tional affairs. In another article, careful choice of primary school 
inspectors from the teaching profession itself is advocated, as 
also a greater use of ‘‘ school activities ” instead of books. There 
is also a eulogy of the new constitution as the climax of a great 
spiritual and intellectual renaissance in the country. Finally, 
a survey of teaching from 1922 to 1932 by the editor, shows how 
this journal is not blind to the stimulus to education the Dicta- 
torship gave to the country, paving the way for the reforms 


Varia. 


instituted bythe Republic. The Revista de Escuelas Normales dis- 
cusses a circular sent to all centres of education by the Minister, 
recommending the fostering of a cultural atmosphere by the 
establishment of sports grounds, swimming baths, and social clubs. 

We learn from another source (Bulletin of the International 
Bureau of Education) that in view of the 7,000 new primary 
schools, a further 100 inspectors are to be appointed—an increase 
of 50 per cent. Also that the Educational Museum, founded in 
1882, is to be thoroughly reorganized and brought into line 
with modern needs. The creation is also announced of a Hispano- 
American Study Centre at Seville, an Oriental Centre at Madrid, 
and a Medieval Institute and School for Arabian Studies at 
Granada. 


JAPAN 


A correspondent writes from Japan: “ The Japanese boy or 
irl enters the primary school at the age 
Throu aa of six, aE Do ix years. This eo 
° compulsory for all children (the higher 
grades are optional). Then follow five years in a middle school, 
where the sexes are segregated—the chief object of the education 
of girls being to turn them out as good wives and mothers. 
Then, for those proceeding to a university, comes a high school 
for three years, the type of school varying with the pupil's 
ultimate vocation. Intending teachers, for example, go to a 
normal school. Finally comes the university, of which there are 
several, the most important being the Imperial University at 
Tokyo. Here students remain for four years—to the age of at 
least twenty-five. Increasing importance is attached to English, 
which begins in the middle school and continues through high 
school and university. The student aiming at graduation has 
several difhcult competitive entrance examinations to pass— 
to middle and high schools and university. And, what is 
more, until the recent economic stress the candidates have 
always been far in excess of the vacancies. A great difficulty 
is language. The Japanese student has to memorize several 
thousand ideographs, to say nothing of his struggle with the 
difficulties of English. AR this constitutes a great strain, and 
leaves him little or no time to himself. He is, moreover, imagina- 
tive and highly strung, and is very difficult to teach. The method 
of teaching, particularly in middle school and later, is largely 
the lecture-system. The classes are large (fifty is quite common), 
so that individual teaching is, to say the least, extremely difh- 
cult. But it may fairly be claimed for education in Japan that 
it does depend on individual ability and not on the size of 
parental incomes. And the people as a whole may be said to 
be highly educated, although originality has very little chance. 
I may add that the subject of education is fully treated in Mr. 
Allen’s recent Modern Japan and its Problems, published by 
Dutton, New York.” There are very many questions we should 
like to ask—especially as to the present attitude (official and 
unofficial) in the schools to China. 


Correspondence 


EDUCATION TOUR TO U.S.S.R. 


Educationists visiting the U.S.S.R. on the summer tours 
are often disappointed to find no schools at work. To meet 
their demands, the Society for Cultural Relations organized 
an Education Tour last Easter, which was so successful that 
it is proposed to repeat the experiment in 1933. 

The tour will last from 21-25 days, including journey; six 
days will be spent in Leningrad, and eight days in Moscow, 
when all types of educational institutions, both urban and rural, 
will be visited. 

A Russian-speaking educationist will lead the tour. 
© The cost will be about £35. 

Travelling with an S.C.R. tour affords facilities for meeting 
individuals and visiting institutions unattainable by those 
travelling alone. 

1 Montague St., W.C. 1. JULIAN HuXLeEy (Vice-President). 
R. H. TAWNEy (Vice-President). 


BARBARA WOOTTON. 


ECONOMICS AS AN EDUCATIONAL SUBJECT 


The question, ‘‘ Ought Economics to be Taught in Secondary 
Schools ?’’ was asked a year ago; it becomes more insistent 
as the World Economic Conference comes nearer. 

Partly we can’t help teaching economics. In spite of com- 
plaints that the schools are too much detached from life, there 
are points of contact. The question concerns teachers of science, 
of mathematics, of geography, of history, even of scripture. 
The whole of the traditional commercial arithmetic course 
has been inspired by business necessity. There are points of 
departure in teaching about capital and interest, investment 
and security, debentures and preference shares. Our older 
scholars should be able to read the Economist newspaper with 
interest. No doubt the arithmetic book should be brought up 
to date in dealing with statistics, averages, index numbers, 
insurances and the everyday problems of this twentieth 
century. 

All we can teach about the coefficients of the binomial theorem 
and the exponential theorem, has its applications in the theory 


(Continued on page 38) 
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a oe. Sf THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .- net 10/6 
me PUBLICATIONS == || tz cits: SCHOOL YEAR BOOK | 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK .. 


THE TEACHING OF SCRIPTURE TO ELDER “ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS”  . .. 
PUPILS IN SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS ee T Messan Gee LONDON, WOL S TAS 


By B. L. KENNETT, M.A., sometime Headmistress of the Perse High 
School for Girls, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, boards. 28. 6d. net (postage 


teaching of Scripture was a matter of constant and enthusiastic BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY 


comment, and we are confident that the enthusiasm stimulated by AUGUST 4-18. 


her teaching will equally well be inspired by her book. PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The Course is intended as an introduction to Biology, and as a refresher Course 


GERMAN VERSE FOR SCHOOLS for Teachers of the subject. Laboratory and field work. 

Compiled by C. E. STOCKTON, M.A., Senior Modern Languages Director: Mr. F. A. Potts, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
Master, Bedford School. Crown 8vo, sewed. 1s. (postage 2d.). Lecturer in Zoology in the "University, assis by Specialists. 

Teachers of German have long felt the need of a cheap and really F. H. TOYNE, Secretary, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


good collection of German Verse which will meet the requirements of 
pupils up to the School Certificate Examination. 


To be published shortly 
BASIC GERMAN FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 


By M. L. BARKER, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in German, University 
of Edinburgh. Demy Svo, cloth. 

The book is the result of the author's ledge of G. in teaching University 
students to acquire a reading knowledge of German. 

The author claims that if students wil memorize the 1,000 basic 
words they will be able to read any scientific work in German. 


THE SECRETARIAL PRIMER 

under the aegis of the Council of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries of Joint Stock Companies and other Public Bodies, by 
H. C. HOLMAN, F.C.I.S. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. net (postage 6d.). 
This Primer is designed to meet the needs of students who in the 
early stages of their reading require grounding in those first principles 
not provided by the more comprehensive work “ Secretarial Practice.” 


=W. HEFFER & SONS, [== 


REE CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAN A 
pe and of all Booksellers aa 


Send to FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS! 


Whether itis to organize and maintaina 
complete library or merely to supply a 
single volume, Foyles may be depended 
on for quick, efficient service. We’ve 
over two million volumes in stock, in- 
cluding almost all the best new and 
second-hand books on every subject. 
Our catalogues are free on mentioning 
your interests. 


119-125 CHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone : GERRARD 5660 (seven ilnes) 


PRIZE Essay COMPETITION — composition 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than MARGH 6, 1933. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement ; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. ‘‘ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This ts essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to: 

Mr. Wiiiiam Rice, “ The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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of errors and the kinetic theory of gases, and helps us towards a 
kinetic theory of human society as consisting of all sorts of men, 
women, and children, moving on all sorts of errands in all kinds 
of directions with very varied velocities. 

We correct gas volumes for temperature and pressure. It 
is easy to explain that the accounts of public companies might 
be kept in gold francs, receipts and expenses being corrected 
daily in terms of the changing values of the pound sterling. 

The oscillations of trade and employment are waiting to be 
discussed in terms of an apparatus of ideas which moves easily 
in a vocabulary of periodic and aperiodic, wave length and 
amplitude, sine and cosine, differential and integral, vibrations 
forced and free, lag and lead, resonance and interference, impact 
and logarithmic decay. These ideas are touched in our teaching 
about waves and tides, the interference of light, the reflections 
of sound, the oscillations of electricity. A hint of these larger 
interests would add zest to our lessons. 

It is a pity if we cannot say “ parabola ” when discussing 
income tax-scales or use ‘‘ hyperbola ” and “ asymptote ” with 
trades union leaders in settling coal-miners’ wages. 

Literature classes quoting Tennyson on “ thoughts that shake 
the world ” might go on to read the real driving literature which 
has shaped the century, Darwin and Wallace to the Linnean 
Society in 1858, and Karl Marx in The Communist Mantfesto. 
Geography now begins at home. The traffic in the streets, the 
trains in the station, the ships by the quayside afford a visible 
basis for understanding world trade. ‘' Whose image and super- 
scription are these? ’’ may lead to a discussion of a new inter- 
national currency. ‘‘ An unjust balance is an abomination to 
the Lord,” but the international definitions of volt, ampère, 
ohm have made the electrical industry possible. ‘‘ The labourer 
is worthy of his hire’’ is a theme we may pursue in the pages 
of The Human Factor. 

It is submitted that we can scarcely help teaching economics, 
that we better rise to a greater realization of our opportunities, 
especially showing how exact scientific thought can be applied 
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to the problems of the day. But in secondary schools our 
teaching can only attempt to be occasional and preparatory to 
more serious work at the university. 
HuGH RICHARDSON. 
December 10, 1932. 


Roya AcaDgemy oF Music.—The following prizes have been 
awarded: Sterndale Bennett Prize (female pianists): Joan 
Boulter, Bristol. Sainton-Dolby Prize (contraltos): Jean 
Gluckman, South Africa. Edward W. Nicholls Prize (female 
pianists): Dorothy Peacock, Blackheath. Rutson Memorial 
Prize (tenors): Alec John, Newport, Mon. Rutson Memorial 
Prize (sopranos): Mary Genn-Williams, London. Hubert 
Kiver Prize (male violinists) : David Martin, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Hine Gift (composition) : Susan Slivko, London. Fred Walker 
Prize (sopranos): Alison Reid, London. Philip Leslie Agnew 
Pianoforte Prize: Peter Churchill, Bedford. Potter Exhibition 
(female pianists) : Margaret Martin, London. Battison Haynes 
Prize (composition) : bee Emery, Tilshead, Wilts. 

+ + 

PowER FARMING.—A new departure in agricultural education 
will be a special course of lectures on the use of machinery 
and labour-saving equipment, which the H r Adams 
Agricultural College is arranging to hold during the week of 
January 2-7 next. The programme has been framed to bring 
together leading exponents of the various modern systems of 
farming, and will include such papers as one on Mechanized 
Cereal Growing by Messrs. Allen Bros., and another on Open 
Air Dairying by Mr. A. J. Hosier ; while Mr. D. R. Bomford 


| will discuss the equipment for mixed farming, market gardening, 


and fruit growing. Mr. D. N. McHardy, of the College Engineer- 
ing Department, will deal with the Tractor in Service. In 
addition, technical aspects of the internal combustion engine, 
including the Diesel type, and electricity in their agricultural 
applications, will also receive attention. Accommodation will 
be provided in the College during the course. Full particulars 
are obtainable on application to the Principal, Harper Adams 
Agricultural College, Newport, Shropshire. 
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University of Strasbourg 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1932-33 
November 2 to February 27, 1933 


SUMMER TERM begins March 1st 


Course for Foreign Students: 
“ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 
Special Lectures on French Language 
and Literature for Foreign Students. 
Complete Course of Phonetics. 
Practice in Reading and Speaking, 
Translation, Dictation, Composition. 
Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES : 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 
BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


THE 
“WIGMORE” 
EPISCOPE 


Price 
COMPLETE 
WITH 
LAMPS, &c. 


£12 12s. 


The instrument is provided with carriers for post cards, which may be 
Sepeni with when larger objects have to be shown, in ‘which case the 
Ep is placed over the portion of the map, drawing etc., it is desired 
to project. It is particularly useful for illustrating lectures in class- 
rooms and for use on the lecture table. There is no reversal of the 
picture, which is projected in its own colours. 


The following data show the range of the instrument: 


Size of field .. A 5 in. by 5 in. 
Distance of instrument from i screen 6 ft. to 24 ft. 

Size of picture at above distances .. 2 ft. 3 in. to 9 ft. 
Illuminant Two 250 watt lamps 


The instrument can be used from any lighting point 


ce NEWTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


Estab. 
over 200 
years 


aviispensat inmodern 
educatio 


nal practice 


The new 1933 Model of the Zeiss Ikon 
Epidiascope, known as the FAMULUS, 
has many advantages over earlier models, 
The FAMULUS gives more intense 
illumination for the projection of opaque 
objects by the use of special mirrors and 
condensers with ONLY ONE 500 watt 
lamp. Another important advantage is 
the design of the object table which 
permits the lamp house to travel up 
and down the table over objects 
LN 18 in. in length. Forced system of 
electric fan ventilation ensures 
safe projection of delicate sub- 
jects—an absolute neces- 
sity when valuable speci- 
mens are shown, 


Housed in neat all- 
metal case with no 
protruding parts. 


Write for full details 
of FAMULUS and 
other *‘ Visual Aids 
in Education.” 


IKON |] 


ZEISS IKON Ltd., 
7 Mortimer House, Mortimer St., 
LONDON, W. 1 
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Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life’ 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. It possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


Fre 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 
invited to write for a free presentation 
es e to the publishers, THE HEALTH 

CENTRE, 70-71 Welbeck Street, 
mma es W. 1 
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Topics and Events 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN MaLtaya.—Of the 18,286 pupils in English 
schools in the Federated Malay States during 1931, 413 held 
Government scholarships, enjoying free education, board and 
lodging ; 30 held other scholarships ; 2,748 received free educa- 
tion from the Government; and 344 free education from other 
sources. Thus 3,535, Or 19°33 per cent, were provided with 
free education. 

4% $ ® 

NATIONAL FROEBEL UNION.—The first examination for the 
Nursery School Diploma has been held recently. The following 
candidates were successful: Eleanor Martha King, Friars 
Nursery School, St. Paul's, Bristol; Winifred May Silcock, 
Goldsmiths’ College Nursery School, New Cross, S.E.; Janet 
Meiklem Woodrow, Strathclyde Nursery School (attached Strath- 
clyde School), Carstairs Street, Bridgeton, Glasgow. 

s s ts 

FiLMS IN INDUSTRY AND EpucaTIon.—The Western Electric 
Company has prepared an interesting pamphlet under this 
title describing briefly the new consulting services which have 
been established by the company to meet the needs of industrial 
and educational users of sound films. Following a short dis- 
cussion upon the general facilities which are available in the form 
of equipment and studios for picture making, the leaflet proceeds 
to deal with the problems of planning films, their actual pro- 
duction and subsequent distribution. Copies of this pamphlet 
can be obtained free on application to the Western Electric 
Company at Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 


+ $ $ 


L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS.—The report 
of the School’s Advisory Council on the work of the session 
1931-32 has been submitted to the Education Committee of the 
London County Council. This report is the second received 
since the Council revised the status of the school in 1930 witha 
view to the admission of advanced students only. It records 
notable successes of students during the session including the 
bronze medal and travelling scholarship of the Incorporated 
Institute of British Decorators and the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association Scholarship for printing. The session has also been 


notable for the success of the staff in the outside world. One 
member has been elected a Royal Academician, another a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters, and a third Master 
of the Art Workers’ Guild. 


+ $ + 


A MopERN PuHysicaL EpucaTion Fitm.—" Building an A I 
Nation ” is the title of a film on physical education, which has 
been produced under the joint direction of the Ling Association 
of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics and Community Service 
Film Co., Ltd. The purpose of the film is to stimulate interest 
in physical training and to demonstrate modern developments 
in physical education as practised in this country. The question 
of physical fitness being so much to the fore, this would seem 
the right moment for making known the kind of work which is 
being done from day to day to improve and maintain the health 
of the nation. In this film, there is opportunity for the public to 
see many branches of modern physical work, including organized 
games; swimming; gymnastic lessons, typical of work in 
girls’ secondary schools ; physical training lessons in elementary 
schools ; typical lessons in a normal training college, an evening 
institute, a girls’ club, a boys’ club (boxing, jiu-jitsu and agility 
work), and in the welfare department of a well-known firm. 
The work done in women’s physical training colleges is also a 
special feature of the film. The film will be released this month. 
It is non-inflammable, and takes sixty minutes to show 
at the speed of “‘ silent ” films. There are captions throughout, 
and these have been carefully drafted so that they contain 
suthcient information without being long or tedious. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, The Ling 
Association, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1. 


The December issue of The Economic Journal, the quarterly 
Journal of the Royal Economic Society, contains the excellent 
paper on “ Recent Evidence of the Value of Vocational Guid- 
ance ” read by Dr. C. S. Myers at the York meeting of the 
British Association, 1932. 


Assistant Mistresses and Governesses 


GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 


SACKVILLE 


STREET, 


LONDON, W.I 


(Licensed Annually by the London County Council) 


TELEGRAMS: ‘GABBITAS, PICCY. LONDON" 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 5878 (Two LINES) 


Invite applications from qualified Ladies who 


are looking for posts in the Teaching Profession 


This Agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established over 50 years. 


Candidates desiring to apply for School Posts should write fully to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
re: their age, qualifications, and experience, and enclosing copies of their Testimonials. A Prospectus 


will be forwarded peni on application. 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION and no fee of any 


d is due unless an appointment be obtained through the Agency. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS AND PARTNERSHIPS 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING e CO. have a large number of BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


SCHOOLS on the books in their Transfer Department. 


On learning a Purchaser’s 


qualifications and requirements, they will send notices of opportunities likely to prove 
suitable, without making any charge to Purchasers. 
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Temple Chrs., E.C.4 


INDIVIDUAL AID | 


a favour you did not grant. 


mended you to me: 


“í Begin, Be Boid, 


and Venture to be Wise” 
JOIN 


CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
NOW 


ONE AIM: 


Students’ Success 


NO AGENTS 
Books lent, including Authors 


A student writes (Dec., ’32) : 


“I must express my gratitude for your great 
patience and friendly consideration. 


I can most confidently pass on the phrase which 
an old student of yours used when he recom- 


You will be all right with Clough'sa 


v 


Inter 


Rural Pupil Teacher 
Ist or 2nd Handicraft 


Ex-College Certificate | | 
School Certificate Eoo 


r 
A.C.P. or L.C.P. 


Froebel or Nursery Diploma 
Needlework 


Hygiene or Journalism 


N 


O Final 


Civil Service or Commercial 


I never asked 


(J-E.) 


Cut out this panel. 


(b) your Address..................scceseees 


Mark with a cross 


To any one interested | the required particulars. Post (3d.) in 
unsealed envelope to C.C.C. 
Give (a) your Name................ccccescseseees 


PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


(And Affiliated Gymnastic Societies) 
FOUNDED 1899 


Offices: 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1 


HE Association keeps a list of 


certified Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘‘ The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene”; 
“ Gymnastics for Little Children ” (J. G. Thulin); 
“B tias ” (J. G. Thulin); Net Ball Rules, 34d. ; 
Rounders Rules, 3jd.; Scandinavian Dances (Series 
I, II, and III), 34d. ; Music to Dances, 8$d.; Folk 
Dances from Many Lands, Music and Notes, ls.; 
Easy School Dances, 6d.; Principles of Gymnastics 
for Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 8s. 11d. Al post 
free. For and Terms of Membership, Price 
List of further publications, &c., applications should 
be made to the SECRETARY. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


AIGBURTH 
Principal: Miss IRENÉ M. MARSH, M.I.H. 


THREE Years’ Course, which 


includes Swedish and Danish Gymnastics, 
Dancing (all branches), Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics, Games (Cricket, Tennis, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Badminton, Netball, and Volley Ball), Swimming, 
and all sports. Students must be 18 and hold 
School Certificate. 


Peete 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 
Tel. 95. ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
PRINCIPAL: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 


Complete training for Teachers’ Diploma (open to 
girls of good education) in Theory and Practice of 
Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gym- 
nastics, and Massage, all branches of Games and 
Dancing, Swimming. The Theory includes the study 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Elementary 
Psychology, &c. 

Students prepared for the Conjoint Examination 
of the Chartered Society of Medical Gymnastics and 

ge. 
THREE YEARS’ COURSE 

One Scholarship of 50 guineas is offered annually 
for proficiency in Games, Gymnastics, or Dancing. 
For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships 
apply SECRETARY. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 

The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, and 
Cricket. 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 

For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Road, Bedford. 


REMEDIAL 
GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
(FOUNDED IN 1885) 


Principal: Miss R. H. GREENALL, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 

The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
36 acres. Its wee includes a large modern 
swimming bath and extensive playing fields. 

The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming, and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. Teaching practice takes place (under the 
supervision of the College Staff) in secondary, 
central, and elementary schools and in local clubs. 

For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 


Your 


New Year Gifts 


WHY NOT A GOOD BOOK? 
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Four More Poems from Catullus 


TO LESBIA “SPRING, THE SWEET SPRING” 
PEER of a god he seems to me, Now spring brings gentle warmth once more ; 
To excel the gods, if that may be, Now th’ equinoctial rage is o'er _ 
Who, seated facing thee and near, And sunk to zephyr’s breath again. 


Catullus, leave the Phrygian plain 


C h 
an see and hear And hot Nicaea’s fertile ground : 


Thy dulcet laughter—which (ah, me !) Hie thee to Asia’s towns renowned. 
Steals every sense ; for when on thee, Now thoughts of wandering leap like fire, 
Lesbia, I gaze, I'm all bereft ; Now feet are tingling with desire. 


Good-bye, dear comrades gathered round, 


No voice is left ; 
Whom, borne together far to roam, 


My tongue is numb; a subtle fame Your several separate ways lead home. 
From limb to limb shoots through my frame ; 
My ears keep ringing, and my sight “HOME, SWEET HOME” 


Is veiled in night. 
JEWEL of almost isles, of islands too, 


That lie in liquid lakes or vasty seas, 
Upborne by Neptune, god of both of these, 


AT HIS BROTHER'S GRAVE IN THE TROAD How gladly, Sirmio, thee again I view! _ 
Is’t true that Thynia and Bithynia’s plain 

CONVEYED o'er many lands and many seas, I've left and, safe and sound, now gaze on thee ? 
Brother, I come to these sad obsequies, What greater bliss than when, from care set free, 
My final gift to make, death’s tribute meet, The mind lays down its burden once again, 
And all in vain thine ashes mute to greet. And, travel-spent, we come and rest our head, 
Since fate thy very self hath torn from me, In our own home, upon the longed-for bed ! 
O hapless brother, ta’en so shamefully, This, this alone repays all toils we bore. 
Yet meanwhile what ancestral use decrees Fair Sirmio, hail! Joy for thy master’s sake | 
As mournful tribute at last obsequies, Joy, too, ye waters of my Lydian lake | 
Take, with a brother’s tears that streaming fell, Laugh, plashing peals of home, from shore to shore | 


And evermore hail, brother, and farewell ! A. WATSON BAIN. 


Quality Furniture 


supplied at the keenest competitive prices. 


ee CLASSROOM FURNITURE IN STOCK 
> Dual and Single Desks, Dual and Single Table Desks, 
~~ Folding Desks, Infants’ Desks and Tables, Folding Tables, 
= Teachers’ Desks, Masters’ Desks, Cupboards, Blackboards, 
Easels. Write for complete list. 


LABORATORIES 
The E.S.A. has for fifty years specialized in the manu- 
facturing of Laboratory Fittings of all kinds, from the simple, 
inexpensive benches required in Private Schools to the 
fitting up of Science Blocks complete for advanced Physical 
and Chemical Laboratories. 
Among Laboratories recently equipped ar 


f Eastbourne College. Polytechnic,’ Battersea. Oak 
Stanton Desk. Oak.’ King’s College, London. Westonbirt School. sage etek nest. 
parate Chair 
GYMNASIUMS — 


The E.S.A. manufacture all the necessary Apparatus, supply single articles, and also 
OPPA equip and fit up Gymnasiums in accordance with the suggestions contained 
the Board of Education Memorandum. 


CATALOGUES 
Fully Illustrated Catalogues and Pamphlets are issued and will be sent gratis to Principals. 
Estimates will be gladiy furnished. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 Bo 


FURNITURE MAKERS FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS Folding Desk. Oak 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


35th ANNUAL EDITION 


pATON'> 
ae OF pans 


Principais wishing to have their schoois 
inciuded in the next issue shouid appiy 
for terms, proof of vaiue, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, 'scenrsi** 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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The Journal of Education 


SPECIAL SERIES OF 
ARTICLES for 193 3 


Preliminary Notice 


The Series of Articles for the coming year will be under 
the general heading of 


“SCHOOL LIBRARIES” 


With special attention to Reference Books 


The Introductory Article, by Mr. C. W. Bailey, M.A., 
formerly Headmaster of Holt School, Liverpool, appears 
in this number. 


The Article dealing with the Modern Languages section 
will be by Mr. A. M. Gibson, M.A., Headmaster, 
Collegiate School, Liverpool. 


Farther details to follow later 


LONDON: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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Reviews 


THE NATURE OF SCIENCE 


The Universe of Science. By Prof. H. LEvy. 
Watts.) 

“ Science,” says Prof. Levy, “ is primarily a movement, 
a social outgrowth serving social ends, and all attempts to 
isolate any aspect of it, be it even the purest mathematics, 
from the social movement of which it is an integral part, 
can lead to nothing but false and dangerous conclusions.” 
This thesis, which the author cogently argues, is a timely 
protest against the modern scientific tendency towards 
esotericism. Repeated warnings have been given us that 
we cannot get more out of science than we put into it; but 
Prof. Levy maintains that Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir 
James Jeans have been guilty of this very fault in stating 
that the universe is a fickle collection of indeterminate 
happenings and a great thought in the mind of its architect, 
a pure mathematician. He points out that science is 
basically experimental, and that it can never proceed with 
assurance further than experiment can penetrate. If, in 
its description or ‘‘ explanation ” of phenomena, it arrives 
at an impasse, this is no proof that some supernatural 
agency is at work; it is merely a sign that science has 
been using the wrong “ isolates ” or separate, idealized 
units from which to build up the explanation. In the 
development of science, analysis has passed from masses to 
particles, from particles to atoms, and from atoms to 
electrons. The experimenter shows in each case that the 
larger entity exposes the possibility of a sub-system: but, 
as Prof. Levy stresses, he does not necessarily assert that 
this sub-system is “ neutrally isolated ’’ when taken by 
itself. In other words, if we find that the electron is no 
longer a “ particle ” when its speed is zero, and that it 
behaves as an omnipresent particle when it possesses the 
velocity of light—that it has, in fact, two separate iden- 
tities—then the proper conclusion to draw is that the con- 
ception of “ electron ” is not a suitable unit ‘‘ isolate ” in 
which to describe the phenomena of nature. 

In Prof. Levy’s opinion, the trouble mainly arises from 
the fact that as the treatment of mathematical physics has 
become more and more abstract, mathematical symbols 
have gradually usurped the rank of realities. Numbers, 
originally mere measures of qualities, have been divorced 
from their setting, and mathematics is now wrongly 
regarded by certain interpreters as able to prove facts about 
the world, as well as to assist in their discovery and concise 
expression. 

Whether or not we are completely in accordance with 
Prof. Levy, we shall be bound to agree with his chief con- 
tention that, when we encounter apparent irrationality in 
the universe, we should not sit down and weave unsub- 
stantial speculations, but immediately set to work to 
establish new isolates in place of those that have proved 
inadequate. We shall also take to heart his caution as to 
the scope of mathematical symbolism ; and every reader 
will be warmly grateful for the brilliant chapter in which the 
essential character of mathematics is made so readily 
comprehensible. On the other hand, Prof. Levy perhaps 
over-emphasizes the effect of society upon science and 
scientific thought ; history would seem to teach that science 
has moulded society far more than society science. And 
though he frowns upon “ science for the sake of science,” 
the pure search for knowledge can surely be ‘‘ a complete 
end in itself ’’—even if interpreted, as D. H. Lawrence 
interpreted the similar maxim about art, in terms of 
‘* science for my sake.” 

Science will certainly benefit from Prof. Levy’s important 
and original contribution to its fundamental thought, and 
though he is a little optimistic in saying that there is 
scarcely a product of the human body that cannot be 
reproduced in the laboratory, his enthusiastic belief in the 
unlimited capacity for scientific progress is a cheerful 


(7s. 6d. net. 


stimulus at a time when many fear that science is again 
being attacked by her perennial and crafty enemy, 
obscurantism. 


A CREDIBLE SHAKESPEARE 


The Essential Shakespeare: a Biographical Adventure. 
By J. D. Witson. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

We are grateful to Mr. J. Dover Wilson for this “ bio- 
graphical adventure.” One might have thought that 
finality had been reached in Shakespeare biography; but 
this book opens new vistas. Sidney Lee’s ‘‘ Life” is 
indispensable for facts, but Mr. Dover Wilson complains 
that Lee and other writers of the ‘‘ scientific school ’’ think 
of Shakespeare only as a successful business man. The 
commonly accepted Stratford bust of the poet and the 
Droeshout portrait taken from it are repugnant to 
Mr. Wilson: they make the poet too like a prosperous butcher, 
and “some men there are love not a gaping pig”! The 
Grafton portrait, which forms the frontispiece of the 
volume, is reproduced from a portrait in the Rylands 
Library at Manchester. While it may not be a genuine 
Shakespeare portrait, many like Mr. Wilson would gladly 
believe it to be so, for it conforms in many respects to 
his own “' secret image of the heart.” 

What that image is Mr. Dover Wilson proceeds to 
develop in the succeeding fascinating chapters of his book. 
He thinks the tendency has been too much to regard 
Shakespeare as the Olympian tragic poet. But this is to 
begin at the wrong end. The Shakespeare of the comedies, 
the Elizabethan end, has been comparatively neglected ; 
the tragic, Jacobean end, has monopolized attention. 
But the comic muse must not be left out. Mr. Dover 
Wilson is pre-eminent as a student of Shakespeare and 
his England. Such studies with many tend to be dry as 
dust, but Mr. Wilson puts life into them and causes them 
to throw brilliant light on facts connected with the early 
plays. Shakespeare never from the first shunned topicality, 
but at all times held the mirror up to nature; he did not 
stand apart from the life of his time, but showed it up, 
as G. B. Shaw is doing for our times. A brilliant example 
of this is Mr. Wilson’s interpretation of Hamlet, in whom 
contemporary playgoers would see a striking delineation 
of Essex. Shakespeare may have meant that they should ; 
but there was, of course, much more in the character and 
problems of the Prince of Denmark than mere contemporary 
interest or portraiture. 

We have long admired Prof. Dowden’s four periods of 
Shakespeare authorship; and in appreciating the names 
Mr. Wilson gives to successive stages in working up his 
portrait we need not discard Dowden. “ In the Work- 
shop ” is essentially there though greatly amplified. So, 
too, is “ In the World ” in Mr. Wilson’s “ Comedy and 
Character,” ‘‘ History and Politics.” ‘‘ Out of the Depths ” 
becomes ‘‘ The Razor-Edge,”’ that perilous path flanked 
by abysses that in his darkest years Shakespeare trod, 
till he won his way to “The Enchanted Island ” where 
reigned the serenity and peace of ‘‘ On the Heights.” One 
of the most striking parallels pointed out is Shakespeare's 
artistic (not doctrinal) “conversion ” prior to his last 
works. As Dorothy Wordsworth recalled her brother 
from the tragic ending of his hopes in the French Revo- 
lution to the love and worship of beauty in nature, so was 
Shakespeare won back (perhaps by his daughter) to his 
early love of Stratford. There ‘‘ the burthen of the mystery 
of life ” was laid aside for ‘‘ a serene and blessed ” mood. 
Thus his plays and poems are autobiographical in this 
that they “reflect personal feeling and inner spiritual 
experience.” 

If this work is carefully studied the reader will be amply 
repaid, and the portrait left on the retina of the mind 
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will be “ A credible Shakespeare.” We commend the 
volume heartily. Some useful references and notes are 
appended. But an index should have been added. 


SCIENCE FOR ALL 


An Outline for Boys and Giris and Their Parents. Edited 
by Naomi MitcHison. (8s. 6d. net. Gollancz.) 

We live in an age of specialism, and the specialist, though 
a good servant, may easily, in education at least, be a bad 
master. We do not make this accusation against any of 
the specialists whom Mrs. Mitchison has here gathered 
together for an educative purpose, but we think she has 
achieved a wonderful success in getting them all to write 
about matters that are often difficult, in language which 
intelligent boys and girls can readily comprehend. The 
book consists of twenty-three chapters, and falls into three 
parts, dealing respectively with (1) scientific, (2) historical, 
social and economic, and (3) aesthetic subjects. The 
editor’s charming introductions and connective passages 
show how perfectly she understands children, and how 
remarkably equipped she was for keeping her band of 
specialists well in hand. In the teaching world there are 
people who will scoff at such a book as this, on the ground 
that it encourages a “ smattering ” of everything. The 
word ‘* smattering ” is a question-begging epithet, used by 
people who know no distinction between that which is 
elementary and genera], and that which is loose and slip- 
shod. Not the least of the merits of this book is that it is 
pretty useless for any school certificate examination with 
which we are acquainted. In that region the specialist reigns 
supreme. But we beg our readers to make acquaintance 
with the book, of which there should be copies in every 
school library, and which will make an excellent prize 
or present. 


THE WANING OF THE MIDDLE AGE 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by the late 
Prof. J. B. Bury. Edited by the late Dr. J. R. 
TANNER, Dr. C. W. PREVITÉ-ORTON, Dr. Z. N. BROOKE. 
(Vol. 7: Decline of Empire and Papacy.) With Folio 
of Maps. (50s. net. C.U.P.) 

The great Cambridge Medieval History approaches 
completion. The seventh volume lies before us; only one 
more is required to finish the work. Twenty-one years 
have now elapsed since the first volume appeared. The 
editors then expressed the hope that two volumes a year 
might be issued ; so that the whole work was expected to 
be concluded by 1915. The second volume, however, was 
delayed until 1913, and then came the War, which prevented 
the receipt or the publication of various articles by German 
contributors. From one cause and another, it came to pass 
that the third volume did not come out until 1922. Since 
that date the great work has steadily but very slowly 
marched towards its predestined end. 

One explanation of this unexpected slowness of produc- 
tion, apart from the interruption of the War, has been the 
fact that the task of surveying in its entirety the medieval 
millenium has proved to be both a far vaster and a far more 
difficult business than had been anticipated. The volumes 
of the work have become progressively bigger; the first 
volume contained 754 pages, the present one 1,073; the 
price of the first was 15s., that of the present one, 50s. 

The quality of the work, moreover, has steadily improved, 
the bibliographies in particular having become admirable 
in their fullness and accuracy. 

This latest volume covers roughly the fourteenth century. 
Its main theme, as its title indicates, is the decline of those 
primary medieval institutions, the Empire and the Papacy. 
But it has also to describe the development of those in- 
cipient national states which were destined to constitute 
the modern system. Very valuable are the chapters treating 
of England, France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Spain during this transitional hundred years. To English 
readers, moreover, of peculiar interest are the three sections 


treating respectively of the early histories of Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. 

In addition to these national histories there are excellent 
articles on such themes as the Hanseatic League, the 
Teutonic Order, the Jews, Medieval Estates, Peasant Life, 
the Early Renaissance, and Medieval Mysticism. 

Limits of space prevent us from criticizing the twenty-six 
chapters in detail. Suffice it to say that the names of the 
writers in most cases carry the weight of recognized 
authority. 

A portfolio of useful maps, as usual, accompanies the 
volume. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Schopenhauer: His Life and Philosophy. By HELEN 
ZIMMERN. Revised Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Man and Technics : a Contribution to a Philosophy of Life. 
By O. SPENGLER. Translated from the German by 
C. F. ATKINSON. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This revised edition of Miss Zimmern’s Schopenhauer 
is attractively written, and gives a sufficient account of his 
life and philosophy for the purpose of the general reader. 
By temperament and conviction Schopenhauer was a 
pessimist. He was in full reaction against the excessive 
optimism and rationalism of his age, and went to the other 
extreme of stressing the irrational elements in man and the 
universe. His main work, The World as Will and Idea 
has come to be recognized as the classical expression of 
pessimism. This recognition of its merits was long delayed 
owing to the opposite temper of the times in which he lived. 

Spengler, too, is a pessimist, although he disclaims the 
title. Whether he is destined or not to find a permanent 
niche in the temple of fame, he has been more fortunate 
than Schopenhauer in the hour of publication. His massive 
volumes on The Decline of the West, chiming in with the 
disillusioned and despairing mood of unexpected defeat, had 
a phenomenal sale in Germany. He has in preparation 
a work of wider scope, The History of Man from his 
Origins, and the presentation of some of the thoughts to 
be developed in this larger inquiry constitutes the substance 
of Man and Technics. His speculations are stimulating, 
provocative, sometimes irritating, sometimes absurd. 
But the present condition of the world gives them often 
a semblance of truth—and his conclusions that machine 
culture and technics are doomed to disappear may be right. 
“ Only dreamers believe that there is a way out. Opti- 
mism is cowardice.” Schopenhauer blunted the edge of 
his pessimism by contemplation; Spengler exhorts to 
deeds. Man’s duty is not only to accept, but to love his 
fate; to hold on to the end, to die, as it were, fighting. 
Man and Technics is emphatically a book to be read ! 


STATE AND INDIVIDUAL MEDICINE 


Man and Medicine : an Introduction to Medical Knowledge. 
By Prof. H. E. SIGERIST. Translated by MARGARET G. 
Borse. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Just as palaeontology throws light on certain problems 
of zoology and botany, so the study of the evolution of 
customs and the social concepts on which they are based 
aid the interpretation of present-day behaviour. In this 
work of Prof. Sigerist the problem is the present procedure 
in state and individual medicine which he illumines by a 
review of the ideas and practices from the earliest times, 
as regards the structure of man, the attitude of the com- 
munity towards those who are sick, the signs and causes 
of disease, and the form of aid which should be rendered. 
In early days, when experience was limited and records 
were few, great reliance was based on the efforts of priest 
or magician to secure supernatural assistance. Later on, 
experience deepened more and more human aid was found 
possible ; medicine became an art, the physician or surgeon 
was a skilled craftsman. Finally, as facts accumulated 
and could be compared, sciences of physiology and pathology 
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became possible, and procedures, whether of a curative 
or preventive character, were placed on a rational rather 
than an empirical basis. It was recognized once again 
that for success it is necessary to treat the whole man rather 
than to attack isolated symptoms of ill-health. 

The history of medicine shows, however, that whatever 
procedures had been based on sound observation have 
survived, however much the reasons assigned for their 
exhibition may have altered. The emphasis has merely 
shifted. 


In particular, this is clear in communal care. At one 
time, the sick person is an inferior or cursed by some evil 
influence, at another, he is an object for the exercise of 
divine charity, still later, one to be treated for social reasons, 
for the sake of the whole community—yet the idea that 
disease is a punishment for sin, perhaps the oldest of all, 
still remains but little below the threshold of consciousness. 
The study of these changes as applied to such a wide topic 
as health must assist all who are interested either in 
medicine or sociology. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Pen Practice. By W. Hiaarns. (1s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Since the revival of the art of writing and lettering consequent 
on the publication of Mr. Johnston’s well-known book, we have 
had many smaller works on the subject ; but for a concise and 

ractical guide which will help the student to choose and use 

is pens, to understand the art of spacing his letters, and setting 
out his pages, and also to take an interest in the history of this 
fascinating and useful craft, we know of no better handbook 
than this small inexpensive one by Mr. Higgins. There is a 
slight inaccuracy in the description of the excellently drawn 
supplementary plate B. The Forum suggests the Forum 
Romanum, whereas, of course, the Trajan inscription is to be 
found in the Forum of Trajan. 


Colouy Pattern for Embroidery. By ANNE BRANDON-JONES. 
(12s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Purpose and Admiration : a Lay Study of the Visual Arts. By 
J. E. BARTON. (Iros. 6d. net. Christophers.) 
Real Architecture: the Rights and Wrongs of Taste. By T. H. 


Lyon. (38. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

Macmillan’s Drawing Cards. Set I. Common Objects—Pencal. 
Set II. Nature—Pencil. Set III. Handicraft (Leading to 
Bookbinding)—Pencil. Set IV. Greeting Cards, Emblems 
and Toys—Pencil. (1s. each.) Set V. Pastel Drawing— 
Colour. Set VI. Brushwork—Colour. Set VII. Brush- 
work—Colouy. (1s. 6d. each. Macmillan.) 

Perspective : a Textbook for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By J. A. T. SH1RLow. (6s. Melbourne: Macmillan.) 


Reading, Writing, and Remembering: a Literary Record. By 
E. V. Lucas. (18s. net. Methuen.) 

A first glance at the title of this book would suggest hortatory 
and mnemonic counsel to young readers or aspiring writers ; 
but the author’s name at once dispels such an illusion, and 
even a cursory turning-over of the book’s pages and its abundant 
and excellent illustrations reveals its charm. The reader will 
not be content with “‘ cutting the pages and smelling the paper- 
knife ” ; he will be eager (to vary the metaphor) to cut and come 
again. The sub-title is “ A Literary Record,” almost, one would 
say, a literary autobiography fraught with incident and anecdote. 
Mr. Lucas tells us his age is 63, and says he had no intention of 
inditing such a book until he had passed into the next decade, 
had not a sharp attack of lumbago rendered his usual work 
impossible for some weeks. Hence these fascinating chapters 
which relate his experiences and rise from small beginnings in 
journalism at Brighton to eminence in that and cognate capacities 
in London. Work for The Globe, The Academy, Punch—to mention 
but a few of his onward and upward stepping-stones—has 
employed his pen for many years, to say nothing of a list of 
works in number and variety such as few writers outside of 
popular fiction have achieved. In addition to the interest of 
his writings, is that of his literary friendships, for he has known, 
often intimately, most of the celebrities of our times. He has 
much to tell of these that is informative, much that is amusing. 
His pages abound in anecdotes. For example, the advice of 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards Edward VII) to Sidney Lee on 
learning that the latter’s favourite study was Shakespeare : 
Stick to it, Mr. Lee ; stick to it. There’s money in it!’’ Here 
is a good aphorism of Barrie’s—“ A friend is some one you can 
be silent with.” Or, gossip: Mr. Galsworthy stands when he 
is writing; Arnold Bennett stutters and stammers; Hilaire 
Belloc is a good singer. Or, delicious skits, as (from Shilling 
Nonsense): When Paderewski once visited a flower show in 
his earlier years, his head, mistaken for that of a chrysanthe- 
mum, was awarded the first prize in that section. Mr. Lucas 


said of some one’s book that there was scarcely a single page 

that was free from a smile. The same may be said of this 

entertaining volume. 

Hitchin Worthies: Four Centuries of English Life. 
Hıne. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Few local historians have done their work so thoroughly and 
well as has Mr. R. L. Hine. His two-volumed History of Hitchin 
is a model of antiquarian research and literary skill. The 
present collection of some thirty biographies is supplementary 
to the History. Although most of the lives treated were those 
of men with only a municipal celebrity, a few were those of 
men of national importance, e.g. Sir Henry Bessemer, Sir Henry 
Hawkins, and Mr. Frederick Seebohm the historian. But all 
the biographies are interesting; all are admirably written, 
and all are well illustrated. Many besides residents in Hitchin 
will enjoy this intensely human book. 

Alps and Men: Pages from Forgotten Diaries of Travellers and 
Tourists in Switzerland. By G. R. DE BEER. (16s. net. 
Arnold.) 

This book can heartily be recommended for inclusion in school 
libraries. The style is lively, and the illustrations—many from 
pictures and drawings in the museums and libraries of England, 
Switzerland and France—are beyond praise. 


Francis Bacon: a Biography. By MARY STURT. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Miss Sturt is a fervid admirer of Francis Bacon, although she 
is entirely incredulous as to his having dashed off in his leisure 
moments the plays attributed to Shakespeare. She has written 
an extremely vivacious and interesting biography, which, 
incidentally, gives an excellent picture of the late Elizabethan 
and early Stuart age. The only weak portion of the work is that 
which relates to Bacon as a lawyer, and this portion the ordinary 
reader will be content to skip altogether. For the student, too, 
the references to authorities are inadequate. | 


Hesiod. Works and Days. Edited by T. A. SINCLAIR. (10s. 6d. 
net. (Macmillan.) 

A new edition of Hesiod’s Works and Days has long been 
wanted. A second edition of Paley’s Epics of Hesiod appeared 
in 1883, and up to the present English readers have had to help 
themselves along with that book, supplemented by Mair’s 
excellent version with useful notes published at Oxford in 
1908. A good deal of work has been done on Hesiod by French 
and German scholars, and Mr. Sinclair has been able to take 
their results into account. The Works and Days is undoubtedly 
the most interesting of the Hesiodic poems, and gives us our first 
historic glimpse of real life on the Greek mainland circa 850- 
750 B.C., an excellent counterweight to the glories of Homeric 
narrative. The poem is scarcely a unity, but the very variety of 
its contents increases its charm, and the interweaving of moral 
and social advice with poetical digressions and touches, and 
keen observation of practical agricultural matters and ritual 
precepts gives the Works and Days a fresh delightful flavour, 
unique in Greek literature. No satisfactory explanation has 
yet been arrived at about Hope remaining inside Pandora’s 
jar of evils which are let loose on mankind. Mr. Sinclair says 
Hope remained imprisoned because she was a good. Why then 
was she placed in the jar, which apparently contained nothing 
but evils? Possibly, as he suggests, the preceding narrative is 
incomplete. We hope this edition will induce many to re-read 
Hesiod’s valuable contribution to our knowledge of Greece. 


The Syntax of the Latin Gerund and Gerundive (with Exercises). 
By Prof. G. Norwoop. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 
Plautus and Terence. By Prof. G. Norwoop. (5s. net. Harrap.) 


By R. L. 


(10s. 6d. net. 
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ECONOMICS 


The Railway Problem. By A. Brown. 
Marshall.) 

This is a very readable book, by the General Secretary of the 
Railway ‘Reform League, on a decidedly burning question of the 
day. Mr. Ashley Brown’s most interesting proposal for a solu- 
tion of the “ problem ” is that railway transport, instead of 
being a distinct and profit-seeking undertaking, should enter into 
partnership with other industries, conveying their products at 
cost, or less than cost, and sharing their profits. But apart from 
this suggestion, which the author does not expect to be adopted 
for some time to come, the book contains much useful and 
thought-provoking material, and can be commended to all who 
are interested in the future of the railways. 


(3s. 6d. net. Simpkin 


Economics of Everyday Life. By J. F. TAYLOR. (2s. 6d. net. 
Crosby Lockwood.) 

We doubt whether any writer could give a satisfactory outline 
of economic theory and practice, with special reference to 
present conditions, in a volume of 120 pages—say, 22,000 words. 
But the author of this book—whose title, by the way, has already 
been made familiar by Sir T. H. Penson—has added to the 
difficulty of his task by dividing it into no less than twenty- 
eight chapters, with the inevitable result that it is too scrappy 
and disconnected to be of much value. It deals mainly with the 
monetary side of the subject, which Mr. Frater Taylor under- 
stands better than he does the requirements of the public for 


whom he writes. 


Theiy Recent Evolution and 
(7s. Od. net. 


Britain’s Trade and Agriculture : 
Future Development. By M. FORDHAM. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Fordham is a vigorous exponent of the reaction against 
laissez faire and the neo-mercantilism that is replacing it. Free 
trade to him spells economic warfare, and unregulated trade is 
the cause ot all our troubles. In fact, he declines to regard foreign 
trade as a criterion of prosperity at all. In this thought-pro- 


voking book he pleads for more scientific and realistic thinking, 
for more constructive action instead of a policy of drift, and, 
above all, for the rehabilitation of British agriculture. In the 
course of his exposition he attacks alike the orthodox economists, 
with their alleged law of supply and demand, and all purveyors 
of ‘‘ stunts, slogans, and illusions.” 


Banking and Currency. By E. Sykes. Seventh Edition, with a 
Chapter on the Breakdown of the Gold Standard. (5s. net. 
Butterworth.) 


It is quite unnecessary to say anything in commendation of 
Mr. Sykes’s well-known textbook, which has been in use now for 
nearly thirty years. But we welcome this latest edition, with 
its two new chapters on the Gold Standard. They are as clear 
and serviceable as the rest of the volume. The earlier chapters 
have also been brought up to date wherever necessary. 


Banking and Currency. By W. J. Weston. Third Edition. 


(6s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

We congratulate the author and publishers of this useful 
textbook on their promptness and enterprise in issuing this new 
edition. It has been thoroughly revised to include all the 
momentous financial happenings of the past year or two, includ- 
ing the departure from the gold standard and the conversion 
scheme. As the author says in his Preface, ‘‘ the book speaks 
from the end of 1932.” 


Institutional Revenue: a Study of the Influence of Social Insti- 
tutions on the Distribution of Wealth. By H. D. Dickinson. 
(10s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

Retailing and the Public. By L. E. Neat. (7s. 6d. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 


Man and Wealth: a First Handbook of Economics. By W. 
Hunt. (2s. 6d. Christophers.) 
Land and Labour in China. By R. H. Tawney. (7s. 6d. net. 


Allen & Unwin.) 


EDUCATION 


The Dynamics of Education : 
Educational Thought. By Dr. HıLDA TABA. 
Kegan Paul.) 

The author attempts to apply the philosophy of Dewey to 
all the main problems of the educator—to deciding the aims of 
education, to the choice of curricula, and to the learning process 
itself. The chapter on Purposive Behaviour and Learning is 
particularly interesting, partly because of the able summary of 
the main conceptions of learning in the past, and partly because 
of the attempt to eradicate the old methods and to apply whole- 
heartedly the newer concept of dynamic learning. The style 
is not easy, and some of the chapters are unnecessarily wordy ; 
moreover, the author attacks many of the most deeply-ingrained 
assumptions of English methodology ; nevertheless, the reader 
who perseveres will find the book worth the trouble. 


Essays of the Year 1931-1932. (5s. net. The Argonaut Press.) 

Essays of the two previous years issued by the same publishers 
having been noticed in a previous number of The Journal of 
Education, it is superfluous to write at length of this volume. 
Suffice it to say that it is in all respects worthy of its prede- 
cessors. A preface on the essay as a literary form is contributed 
with characteristic insight and humour by G. K. Chesterton. 
We hope the precedent of selecting and publishing noteworthy 
essays for successive years will be followed out. 


Our Children ; a Handbook for Parents. Edited by Dorortuy C. 
FISHER and SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG. Prepared and 
Sponsored by the Child Study Association of America. 
($2.75. New York: The Viking Press.) 

This is a very useful book. It consists of a series of articles 
on a great variety of subjects relating to children, contributed 
by authors who are experts in their own field. It grew out of 
the questions asked by parents who came to the Child Study 
Association for guidance and help. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
contributes a delightful introduction, speaking as an “old 
timer ” of the days when the only guide available to young 
mothers was “ the nearest old woman, the older and more 


a Methodology of Progressive 
(10s. 6d. net. 


illiterate the better, especially if she had borne eleven children 
and buried in infancy all but three.” The present volume shows 
how far America has travelled since then. It is divided into 
four main sections, with about half a dozen chapters in each: 
The Child’s Growth ; The Child at Home; The Child at School ; 
The Child in the Outside World. 


Educational Research Series, No. 9. Class Grouping in the 
Primary School: a Study of the Nature and Validity of 
Current Methods of Class Grouping in Sydney Primary 
Schools. By Dr. H. S. WyNpHam. (6s. Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press in association with Macmillan.) 


Courses of Study. Edited by J. M. RoBertson. Third Edition 
—Rewritten to Date. (15s. net. Watts.) 

Shadowy Bricks. By M. E. FRANCES BELLERBY. (6s. 
cational Services and issued by R. Clay & Sons.) 


Handbook to the University of Oxford. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 


Introduction to Religious Education. General Editor, J. M. 
Price. Associate Editors, L. L. CARPENTER and Prof. 
J. H. CHAPMAN. (12s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Orientation in Education. Edited by T. H. SCHUTTE. (12s. 6d. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The German School System. By S. A. AKBAR. 
mans.) 

The Essentials of Teaching. By H.S. PERERA. (3s. Longmans.) 

Educational Sociology. By Prof. D. H. Kup. (12s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

Reconstruction and Education in Rural India: in the Light of 
the Programme carried on at Srintketan, the Institute of Rurat 
Reconstruction, founded by Rabindranath Tagore. By P. C. 
Lat. (1os. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The University of Durham, 1832-1932. By Prof. C. E. WHITING. 
(16s. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

The Psychology of Secondary School Teaching. By Prof. J. L. 
MuRrsELL. (New York: Norton.) 

A Modern Infant School. By M. J. WELLOCK. 
versity of London Press.) 


Edu- 


(6s. 6d. Long- 


(6s. net. Uni- 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) English Prose. By J. Bropny. (2s. 6d. net. 


(2) The Adventure of Poetry. By F. KENDON. 
Black.) 

The subject of (1) may be hackneyed; the manner of its 
treatment here is original, bold, and stimulating. Unflinching, the 
author faces the situation that America is now also concerned 
in the making of English, and some of its contributions are 
discussed on their merits and without prejudice. Conrad and 
his choice of English as his medium, is taken as a text from which 
to discourse on the power of emotional and imaginative sugges- 
tion, which makes of ours an ideal language for modern intro- 
spective writing. (2) Which seems to envisage a less mature 
audience, sets out to find answers to the query : ‘‘ How and why 
do you enjoy poetry ? ” by the method of a careful analysis of 
numerous widely different poems. Many of the definitions and 
illustrations are strikingly apt and original. The thrice-repeated 
omission of a word unfortunately makes nonsense of the poem 
on page 64. 

An English Grammar for Foreign Students (with Craigie Pro- 
nunciation Marks). By Dr. S. POTTER. (2s. Pitman.) 

This is one of the most successfully condensed grammars that 
have come under our notice. It is written by one with wide 
experience in the teaching of students both at home and abroad. 
In this undertaking, Dr. Potter has put himself under the guid- 
ance of that noted phonetician and English scholar, Prof. Sir 
William Craigie. Indeed, it has been written on lines of Sir 
William's suggestion, and on its completion has met with his 
approval. The“ Craigie pronunciation marks,” adopted through- 
out, help from the very first to put the student right in matters 
affecting that very difficult section of English study. The 
accidence is as devoid of superfluous flesh as is the body of a 
well-trained athlete. The book is thoroughly practical and 
inexpensive, and might with advantage be put into the hands 
of native as well as foreign students. 


A Study of English Word-Values Statistically Determined from 
the Latest Extensive Word-Counts: Providing Teachers 
and Students with a means of distinguishing Indispensable, 
Essential and Useful Words from Special Words. Compiled 
by L. Faucett and Itsu Maki. (3s. 6d. net. Tokyo: 
Matsumura Sanshodo. London: Oxford University 
Press.) 

This work, which hails from the Far East, is a joint compilation 
by university teachers—an English professor in Peiping and 
a Japanese professor in Tokyo. It aims at ascertaining which 
words are most widely used in modern English and at showing 
how the language determines such words. Two American 
scholars, E. L. Thorndike and E. Horn, have within the last 
decade made word-counts of more than five million word-occur- 
rences. The lists of both researchers are here reduced to a 
common plan. By this elaborate mathematical method, 
endorsed by professors of mathematics in China and Japan, 
words of maximum usefulness and those of minimum frequency 
are thus revealed as (1) indispensable, (2) essential, (3) useful, 
and (4) special. Hence, the words most needed in normal and 
modern English prose are ascertained; and the difference is 
made clear between wide-range words and narrow-range words. 
Foreign students of English must master the wide-range words, 
which make its linguistic framework. They should be able to 
understand, read, speak, and write at least the indispensable 
words. This knowledge is invaluable for compilers of readers 
to be used by foreign students, and for examiners and inspectors 
in assessing their progress. The book, which bears every mark 
of scrupulous accuracy, is mainly their concern. 


High School Course. 
Applied Grammar leading to 
Intermediate. Part III. Matricu- 
(1s. 6d. each. Oxford University 


Black.) 
(2s. 6d. net. 


English Composition without Trouble : 
By F. G. Frencu. Part I. 
Composition. Part IT. 
lation Year: Revision. 
Press.) 

The Golden Boat. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated 
by BHABANI BHATTACHARYA. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Oxford Companion to English Literature. Compiled and 
Edited by Sir P. HARVEY. (158. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The Travels af Marco Polo. Edited by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. 
(10d. Blackie.) 

Short Stories of the Nineteenth Century. Selected with Intro- 
duction by J. G. Fyre. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

A Bibliography of English Literature and History, with a Syllabus 
for a Co-ordinated Course. Prepared by Prof. J. B. BREBNER 
and Prof. E. Nerr. (3s. net. New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 


——— 


The Playmate Books. No. 1. China. 
Jane Ann. By Evsiz H. SPRIGGS. 
House Press.) 

The Yellow Friendly Book : a Story of China. By Mary ENT- 
WISTLE. (1s. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 

A New English Treasury : Selected Prose and Verse for Reading 
in Schools. Book III (Junior.) By F. F. POTTER. (2s. 3d. 
Pitman.) 

Tales of the Air. By R. S. Wort ey, “ Vicirant,” C. F. S. 
GAMBLE, Sir S. Hoare, R. MARBEN, The Times SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT, W. E. Jouns, F. YEATS-BROWN, J. 
TEMPLER. (2s. University of London Press.) 

Literary Friendships in the Age of Wordsworth: an Anthology. 


Wee Wong and Mary 
(1s. net. Edinburgh 


Selected and Edited by Dr. R. C. Batp. (5s. Library 
Edition, 7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Eothen. By A. W. KINGLAKE. Edited by G. Boas. (2s. 6d. 


Macmillan.) 

Junior Exercises in English. 
English. (2s. 6d.) Exercises in English. 
English Syllabus. (3s. 6d.) By E. E. REYNOLDS. 
bridge University Press.) 


(1s. gd.) Intermediate Exercises in 
(3s. 6d.) An 
(Cam- 


Corn in Egypt: the Bible Story of Joseph Arranged as Five 
Short Plays for Children, with Full Directions. By E. R. 
APPLETON. (3s. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 

This book has been produced in response to requests from 
teachers for copies of the “ Joan and Betty ” plays that have 
been broadcast, with the object of supplementing the religious 
teaching given in schools. The actual words of the Bible are 
used wherever possible, and the plays are so arranged that the 
audience, by the singing of psalms and hymns in the periods 
of deepest emotion, may themselves take part in the perform- 
ance. The children, Joan and Betty, act as a kind of Greek 
chorus. Part II is devoted to instructions, illustrated by dia- 
grams, for the production of these reverent little plays. 


An Anthology of Poetry from Spenser to Arnold. Edited by Wm. 
WITTs. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

None can object to the inclusion of the twelve poets selected 
for this anthology, but it might with advantage have begun 
with Chaucer, and other poets—Dryden, Cowper, Burns, for 
example—have been added. Space for these within the present 
limits of the book could have been made by curtailing or omit- 
ting certain poems. The Faerie Queen : Book I, and Keats's 
Endymion, which take up about one-third of the pages allotted 
to the texts are out of proportion to their importance, while 
Paradise Lost is unrepresented. We heartily agree that such 
wider reading as this anthology affords is preferable to an inten- 
sive study of a prescribed period, or one or two set books. 
The excerpts are severally introduced by brief notices of the 
poets’ lives and works. The notes, given after the texts, are 
usually succinct and apposite. Comparative tables of historical 
and literary events ; a bibliography for further study ; sugges- 
tive questions and themes relating to the poems ; and a Spenser 
glossary compiled by the editor’s wife—are useful adjuncts to 
this attractive volume. 


Benn's Augustan Books of Poetry. New Format. 
(6d. each net. Benn.) 

This charming series of sixpenny excerpts from famous 
writers, well printed and chosen with knowledge and taste, 
has already won recognition. These booklets may (perhaps 
ought to) find their way into schools and colleges, but will appeal 
also to the general public. One might perhaps divide them into 
categories: poems from Greek and Latin writers by the most 
competent translators; semi-modern poets; and more recent 
poets like Bridges, Dobson, Walter de la Mare, and Alice Meynell. 
It was said of one of our greatest poets that if he had written but 
little his poems should be bound in pure gold. Many of these 
little volumes are almost worthy of like commendation. In 
some of them brief introductory matter paves the way for under- 
standing and appreciation. 


114 vols. 


Selections from Dryden: Poetry and Prose. Edited with an 
Introduction by J. EARNSHAW. (2s. Methuen.) 

Verses for the Very Young: a Book of Playtime Poems, with 
Pictures and Questions. By A. C. S. ASHMORE. (Manila, 
6d. Cloth, 84d. Russell.) 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri: the Italian Text with 
a Translation in terza-rima Verse by M. B. ANDERSON. 
Vol. I. Inferno. Vol. II. The Purgatorio. Vol. III. The 
Paradiso. (2s. net each vol. Oxford University Press.) 
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An Intermediate Geography: General World Geography (Com- 
modities and World Trade), The British Isles, Europe and 
the Mediterranean, The Americas, Asia, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Monsoon Lands. By Dr. L. D. Stamp. (17s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Certain parts of Dr. Stamp’s commercial and regional 
geographies have been bound up to form this geography. The 
volume provides a systematic course of study in geography for 
students who are preparing for the Intermediate, Higher School, 

and other examinations of the University of London. Part I 

18 a general introduction to modern geography with special 

emphasis on the commercial and economic factors; Part II 

deals with Europe and the Mediterranean with particular 

reference to the British Isles; Part III with the Americas, and 

Part IV with Asia, India, and the Monsoon Lands. This 

geography can be recommended as a thoroughly sound text- 

book for examination students in schools and colleges. 


(1) Germany : an Introductory Study in Physical and Human 
Geography. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. (38. 6d. Christophers.) 

(2) The Gold Coast : a First Reader. By D. T. ADAMS and H. A. 
HARMAN. (Is. 9d. Longmans.) 

(1) In this somewhat detailed study of a political region 
emphasis is laid on the correlation of physical environment to 
huiman geography. In Part I Germany is described with particu- 
lar reference to relief, climate, vegetation, and industries; in 
Part II the sections deal with racial s, medieval cities, 
language, and literature. (2) Although intended for use in the 
primary schools of the Gold Coast, this reader might with 
advantage be also used in English schools as part of a course 
of Empire geography. The lessons are written in an interesting 
style, the text is printed in large type and is illustrated with 
good pictures. 

(1) Maps and Map-Work. By J. W. CAMERON. (2s. Harrap.) 

(2) The Marlborough Country: Notes, Geographical, Historical 
and Descriptive, on Part of Sheet 112 of the One-inch Ord- 
nance Survey Map. By H.C. BRENTNALL and C. C. CARTER. 
New Edition, Revised. (3s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

(1) The importance of map construction and map reading 
cannot be over-estimated in the teaching of geography. In this 
elementary textbook the subject is dealt with in a strictly 
practical way. The essential features of map work are clearly 
explained ; a large number of worked examples are embodied 
in the text, and at the end of each chapter exercises (with 
answers where necessary) are provided for individual work. 
(2) Among the recently published memoirs of particular regions, 
this study merits a high place. The descriptions of the geogra- 
phical features are based on the Ordnance Survey map of the 
district. Possessing an intimate knowledge of the area, the 
writers have added notes on the geological structure, distribu- 
tion of population, historical associations, and other important 
subjects. With skilful treatment, the authors have succeeded in 
producing a valuable work on a most interesting part of England. 


(1) The British Isles. By Dr. E. D. LABORDE. (3s. 6d. 

Cambridge University Press.) 
(2) The World-Wide Geographies. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. 
Book VI. Africa, Asia, and Australia, with Chapters on 

Weather, &c. (Limp Cloth, 2s. 9d. Cloth Boards, 3s. 

Oxford University Press.) l 

(1) In this regional geography of the British Isles emphasis 

is laid on the physical basis and man’s reaction to his island 
environment. Throughout the book the descriptions are very 
satisfactory and the numerous maps and pictures have been 
carefully chosen to illustrate particular points of importance 
referred to in the text. (2) Book VI conforms in general arrange- 
ment with the other volumes of this series. The writer has been 
very successful in combining the physical and human sides of 
geography and in showing the relation of the climatic factors 
to the great natural regions. The book is profusely illustrated 
with sketch maps and pictures. 


(1) W. & A. K. Johnston's Wall Map of Central Europe and 
the Mediterranean Lands. (17s. 6d. Johnston.) 

(2) Philip's Large-Scale Wall Map of South Lancashire and 
North Wales (Liverpool District), (10s. 6d. G. Philip & 
Son, Ltd.) 

As regards size and design, these wall-maps are particularly 
suitable for use in teaching fairly large classes. (1) On the 
Mediterranean map (scale 60 miles to Iin.) elevations and 
depths are effectively coloured in different shades. Steamship 
routes and railways are inserted with great clearness, and there 
is no overcrowding of names. (2) On the South Lancashire 


map (scale 2 miles to 1 in.) the orographical features are also 
coloured. Place names ap in bold lettering; roads and 
railways are distinctly indicated. The map is mounted on 
cloth and can be obtained either as a varnished sheet or as a 
dissected sheet for folding. 


(1) Earth Love: a Physical Geography. By T. FRANKLIN. 
New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. (2s. 6d. Johnston.) 

(2) The Practical Outlook Geographies. Book IV. The World. 
By G. T. McKay. (2s. 5d. Blackie.) 

(1) Earth Lore contains a systematic course of lessons on 
world geography, and includes sections on (a) the earth as a 
planet ; (b) the structure of the earth ; (c) the oceans; (d) con- 
struction of maps; (e) climatic regions; (f) man on the earth. 
The treatment throughout is essentially practical, and numerous 
exercises are provided for individual work. (2) Book IV of this 
series also consists of world geography ; it is divided into two 
sections, one dealing with the world and natural regions, the 
other with certain important commodities. In each of these 
books, the lessons are well written and illustrated with particu- 
larly good pictures and diagrams. 

Our Roads and Travellers through the Centuries. 
PaGAN. (2s. Blackie.) . 
_ For children learning history and geography, this reading 
book will be both interesting and instructive. Although the 
book deals with roadmakers and their work, the descriptions are 
mainly concerned with the life of the road—with Roman legions, 
bands of pilgrims, highwaymen, merchants, tourists, and others 
who travelled along the road on horseback, in litters, chariots 
or mail coaches. The story is thus an epitome of our social 
and economic history with a background of topography. The 
illustrations, reproduced from old prints, are excellent. 


Pitman’s Commercial Atlas of the World: with an Account of 
the Trade Pvoductions, Means of Communication and the 
Principal Statistics of Every Country of the Globe. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) me 

This Atlas has been compiled primarily for the use of students 
who are taking an educational course in which commercial 
geography plays a prominent part. In the text, the various 
countries have been treated very fully as to population, means 
of communication, industries and manufactures. The descrip- 
tions are illustrated with maps showing products, trade routes, 
political divisions and other features. 


College Geography. By Prof. E. C. Case and Prof. D. R. BERGS- 
MARK. (28s. net. New York: Wiley. London: Chapman 
& Hall.) 

College Geography has been written to suit the needs of students 
in universities, colleges, and schools of the United States of 
America; it provides an advanced course of study in the prin- 
ciples of geography as a foundation for future work in the subject. 
The introductory chapters deal with climate, land-forms and 
soils in relation to human activities. The main section of the 
book (Chapters V-XV) consists of a detailed study of the natural 
regions of the world, with special reference to climatic types 
and distribution of products; the remaining chapters being 
devoted to minerals, industries, trade, and international depend- 
ence. Throughout the work are diagrams, maps and pictures 
which well illustrate the text. Students in economic geography 
in this country will undoubtedly find this volume of use as a 
book of reference and as a means of supplementing certain 
features which are treated in a somewhat different way than 
in our own textbooks. 

(1) Asta: a Geography Note-book. 
(1s. 3d. Dent.) 

(2) A New System of Map Drawing. By E. S. Mawe. 
net. Bale & Danielsson.) 

As in the other note-books of this series, the letterpress is printed 
opposite the maps and diagrams. After studying the text with 
the maps, the pupil will be able to deal with the questions and 
exercises at the end of each section. The scheme of lessons is 
intended to form part of a year’s work of preparation for the 
School Certificate Examination. (2) The principle of this 
system of map drawing consists in a straight line representing 
an indented line. The basis on which the maps are drawn is 
squared paper, and nine examples of such maps are given to 
illustrate the method. 


By Anna M. 


By S. J. B. WHYBROW. 
(2s. 6d. 


A Modern Geography. By S. E. Tuomas. Vol. I. General and 
Physical Geography. (3s.) Vol. II. Economic and Regional 
Geography. (9s. 6d. St. Albans: The Donnington Press. 
London : Gregg Publishing Co.) 
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HISTORY 


The Growth of Modern England. By G. SLATER. (15s. net. 
Constable.) 

This volume is a revised, re-written and greatly enlarged 
edition of Dr. Gilbert Slater’s popular Making of Modern England 
published twenty years ago. It incorporates much new informa- 
tion accumulated during that period, expresses some new views, 
and adds a valuable preliminary survey of the eighteenth 
century industrial revolution. Dr. Slater’s standpoint is, of 
course, that of moderate Labour; but he recognizes the exis- 
tence of other factors than the economic in the development of 
modern England. 


The Evolution of England: a Commentary on the Facts. 
J. A. WiıLLiaĮmson. (73s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 
We welcome a reprint, at exactly one-half of the original 
price, of Dr. Williamson’s penetrating analysis of the evolution 
of England. No survey of English history with which we are 
acquainted is better fitted to stimulate the thought and classify 
the knowledge of the senior pupils of secondary schools. 


India’s Problems: Speeches by Lord Irwin. (12s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

No Viceroy of India has ever taken his duties more seriously 
than did Lord Irwin during his five years of office (1926-31), 
and few men of any rank or station have devoted so much time 
and thought to the study of Indian problems. These speeches, 
nearly fifty in number, present from many different points of 
view that policy of conciliation and concession with which 
Lord Irwin's name will always be associated. One could wish 
that Lord Irwin's fine and eloquent appeals had had a more 
visible effect in India. 


A History of the Roman Republic. 
Methuen.) 

This well-informed and admirably balanced survey of Roman 
history, from the founding of the city to the death of Julius 
Caesar, is timely and welcome. Its excellent quality and remark- 
ably low price should assure for it a wide popularity. It is, 
moreover, deliberately written with an eye on present-day 


By 


By C. E. RosBINson. (6s. 


movements. Mr. Robinson sees close analogies between the 
Mediterranean world before the rise of Rome and the existing 
chaos of conflicting nations. ‘‘ The fundamental principles of 
human character,” he says, ‘“ do not change; and the study of 
its past developments must always form to some extent the 
basis for our approach to contemporary problems.” 


A History of England: from the Earliest Times to 1932. By 
I. TENEN. Part I (55 B.C.—A.D. 1485). Part II (A.D. 1422- 
1603). Part III (a.D. 1485-1688). Part IV (A.D. 1603- 
1783). Part V (a.D. 1688-1815). Part VI (A.D. 1783-1932.) 
(2s. 6d. each. Macmillan.) 

These six excellent textbooks provide a detailed survey of 
the whole course of English history, embodying the results of 
much recent research and presenting them in a lucid and attrac- 
tive narrative. The books are suited to the requirements of 
the higher forms of secondary schools. Each volume includes a 
number of useful maps, together with such illustrations as are 
of educational value. The author deliberately omits battle- 
plans, as he holds that they tend to inculcate the false view that 
war is “ the climax of human activity.” The six volumes are 
not exactly consecutive. Numbers I, III and V give a continu- 
ous story from 55 B.c. to A.D. 1815. Numbers II, IV and VI 
do the same for the period A.D. 1422-1932. Thus the two series 
have the period 1422-1815 in common. It would be a conveni- 
ence to the teacher if the whole narrative (671 pages) could be 
published in a single volume with a general index. 


The Modern Class-Book of English History. Senior Book II. 
The Tudors. By E. J. S. Lay. (1s. 3d. Macmillan.) © 
Northmen of Adventure: a Survey of the Exploits of Dominant 
Northmen from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest. 

By M. Situ. (16s. net. Longmans.) 

Forward (a Project in History for Birmingham Schools). By 
T. W. Sussams. (1s. 6d. Notebook, 6d. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

The Constitution of the Irish Free State. By Dr. L. Konn. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


(16s. 


MATHEMATICS 


First Ideas in the Calculus. 
Ginn.) 

The fact that the calculus can be introduced early into the 
average student’s mathematical course cannot be urged too 
strongly or too frequently ; and every new textbook which shows 
how it can be done is to that extent to be welcomed. Mr. Crosland 
assumes a minimum of knowledge about graphs and algebraic 
manipulation, and his introductory chapters are full without 
being too precise. One distinguishing feature of his treatment, 
is that he introduces two chapters on the interpretation of the 
area under a graph before his chapter on formal differentiation. 
Further, he does not attempt to obtain the differential coefficient 
of x” in the general case. Even with this limitation, he is able to 
give a number of simple examples of the application of differen- 
tiation and integration to mechanical and physical problems. 
The book would be improved for school purposes if it contained 
a few revision papers, though the examples in the text are suffi- 
cient for a brief first introduction to the subject. 


Matriculation Trigonometry. By C. V. DuRELL. (With Answers, 
38. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. Bell.) 

Mr. Durell has arranged the order and contents of this volume 
with a view to the requirements of various examining bodies. 
Part I, which is also issued separately, covers the syllabus 
Tequired by the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board 
for “ additional mathematics ” ; and the whole volume under 
Teview contains what is needed for the additional mathematics 
papers of the Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate, or for 
the more advanced mathematics of the London University 
Matriculation. Side issues have been rigidly excluded, but the 
number and variety of the examples preserve the interest of the 
subject even if the book is regarded as a crammer'’s textbook, 
and its conciseness has not been obtained at the expense of either 
lucidity or precision. A novel feature is the introduction of the 
sine formula and cosine formula for an acute-angled triangle 
before any extended definition of these ratios is given; the 
student thus sees the essential need for the extension and is 


By L. Crosranp. (2s. 6d. net. 


prepared to welcome its simplicity instead of disliking it as a 
tiresome complication. The many teachers for whom examina- 
tion schedules are the controlling authority will do well to examine 
this carefully arranged volume, and others will not find it 
unpalatable. 


Z 


Differential and Integral Calculus. By Prof. J. H. NEELLEY 


and Prof. J. I. Tracey. (20s. net. New York: Mac- 
millan.) 

Elementary Chemical Arithmetic. By R. H. Gısss. (2s. net. 
Arnold.) 

Chambers’s ‘‘ No Lumber" Arithmetics. By W. WOODBURN. 
Book III. (Paper, 7d. Cloth, rod. Chambers.) 


Practical Bookkeeping Course. Parts I and II. By T. D. SCOULAR 
(Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Book-Keeping and Accounts: for Continuation and Commercial 
Classes. By D. J. Coaxrey. Part I. (2s. 6d. Gregg 
Publishing Co.) 
Elementary Co-ordinate Geometry: a Book for Beginners. By 
A. S. RaMsgy. (48. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 
Common-Sense Arithmetic: for Senior Boys. By F. F. POTTER 
and T. BAMFORD (Teachers’ Book I, 3s. net. Teachers’ 
Book II, 3s. 6d. net. Transition, 3s. net. Pitman.) 

Commercial Arithmetic. By H. L. Jones. (With Answers, 3s. 
Without Answers, 2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Oliver and Boyd's Primary Arithmetic : for Pupils of 11 and 12 
Years. By T. LAMBERT. (18. 9d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

The Elements of the New Quantam Mechanics. By O. HALPERN 
and H. Turrrinc. Translated from the German by 
Dr. H. L. Brose. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Common-Sense Arithmetic for Senior Boys. By F. F. POTTER 
and T. BAMForD. Pupil’s Book. Transition. (9d. Pitman.) 

Concise Senior Commercial Arithmetic. By W. CHANIN. (4S. 
Pitman.) 

New Test Examinations in Mathematics. By A. S. PRATT. (18. 6d. 
Methuen.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Romain Rolland. Un Voyage de Jean-Christophe: Episode 
tiré de ‘* Jean Christophe.” Notes, Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary by F. Ernst and H. S. ScHwarz. (3s. Heath.) 

The excitement that was caused by the appearance of the 
ten volumes of Jean Christophe in those far off pre-War days 
can now scarcely be imagined. The author, M. Romain Rolland, 
is an enthusiastic admirer of German musicians, the biographies 
he wrote of Beethoven and Handel prove it. This work, Jean 
Christophe, was an attempt to explain the German and the 
Frenchman to each other, and to delay, if not to defer altogether, 
the clash of arms he saw menacing the future. He failed and 
had to take refuge at Geneva during the War, hated and des- 
pised by both nations. He is a convinced pacifist, he took no 
sides in the Dreyfus affair, nor would he during the Great War. 
But his book will live, and this section of it, taken from the 
third part of the fourth episode, will form an excellent reader 
for fifth and sixth forms. The introduction written, if we may 
judge by their names, by two German-Americans, stresses 
rather the German than the French view of his life and work. 
The notes are ample and the vocabulary complete. 


A Textbook of French Prose Composition. By A. C. CLARK and 
A. J. P. BROODBANK. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Another volume in Mr. Clark’s series. It will last a student 
over two or three years. The first part consists of difficult 
parts of the grammar with exercises thereon; the second of 
pieces to be translated into French, each one preceded by a 
similar piece of French. The latter pieces have not this help; 
but all have footnotes. Many teachers think this a bad prepara- 
tion for examinations where help is not given. 


School Certificate French Composition: Containing 33 Oxford 
Senior Examination Papers (March, 1921-December, 1931), 
with Model Versions and Full Notes. By J. W. B. ADAms. 
(1s. 6d. Russell.) 


Mr. Adams’s collection of examination papers is ingeniously 
arranged, so that the paper is on one page and the key on the back. 


In the latter there are many alternative renderings and notes 
given as footnotes. This book would prove especially useful 
to students preparing by themselves. 


French Poems for Reading, with Questions to test Comprehension : 
a Book designed to help in the Preparation of Pupils for 
the School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. 
By L. A. BAKER. (1s. 6d. Pitman.) 


A Book of French Verse, with Questionnaires. 
(1s. Blackie.) 


Both these collections of French verse suffer from the same 
defect, they neither of them include any copyright material. 
Mr. Baker’s book, which is the better, has indeed one: Le 
Petit Chat of Rostand, already to be found in many other 
collections. They both have notes and questionnaires to satisfy 
the Board of Education suggestions for the First School Examina- 
tion, whereby questions on the subject matter might be set 
and answered in English. Mr. Morris has a second part of six 
longer poems, but he does not say that they are incomplete, 
which rather spoils the effect, especially of La Mort on Loup of 
de Vigny. 


By A. G. Morris. 


German Verse for Schools. 
Heffer. 

A Cara O Cruz. By A. P. VaLp£Es. Edited with Notes, Direct- 
Method Exercises and Vocabulary by Prof. G. Barr. (5s. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

El Diablo Blanco. By L. DE OtTEyYza. Edited for Extensive 
Reading with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by Prof. 
W. K. Jones. (6s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

An Italian Vocabulary : the 3,000 most useful Words, with an 


Compiled by C. E. STtocKTon. (Is. 


Appendix of Irregularities, Idiomatic Phrases, Musical 
Terms, &c. By E. E. Lentz. (10d. Blackie.) 
L’Anglais Tel Qu’On Le Parle: Vaudeville en un Acte. By T. 


BERNARD. With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary 
by P. HoLtarp. (1s. Blackie.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Adventures of the Black Girl in her Search for God. By 
BERNARD SHAw. (2s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Before and After Socrates. By Prof. F. M. CORNFORD. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Spirit of Language in Civilization. By K. VossLER. Trans- 
lated by O. OESER. (12s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Everyman's Testament of Beauty: a Study in the Testament of 
Beauty of Robert Bridges. By M. L. V. HuGHeEs. (5s. net. 
Student Christian Movement Press.) 

Education and the Social Order. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. (7s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

After Democracy : Addresses and Papers on the Present World 
Situation. By H. G. WELLS. (7s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

Leisure in the Modern World. By C. DELISLE Burns. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


(4s. 6d. 


(8s. 6d. 


The Moral Judgment of the Child. By Prof. J. Pracer. With 
the Assistance of Seven Collaborators. (12s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Many readers will find this book the most interesting which 
has come from Piaget and his collaborators at Geneva. The 
investigation was carried on with the same technique as before, 
viz. oral questions and conversations, and in his foreword Piaget 
shows that he realizes the difficulties and defects of the method, 
and states that he offers his work merely as a scaffolding for the 
use of later builders. For the purpose of investigating moral 
judgment he began by analysing the rules of a game of marbles 
and finding out what children of different ages‘ think about 
rules. This led to the consideration of moral rules laid down by 
adults, e.g. telling the truth, and children were questioned about 
their ideas on lying. From adult constraint he turned to mutual 
co-operation, and investigated the child's idea of justice. In 
the final section the results obtained are compared with some 
of the main theories held by modern moralists, and an appeal is 
made for further educational experiment on the lines of group 
work and self-government. 


The Gestalt Theory and the Problem of Configuration. By B. 
PETERMANN. (15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 


Set the Children Free. By F. Wirters. Translated by E. and 
C. PauL. (tos. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Energies of Men: a Study of the Fundamentals of Dynamic 
Psychology. By W. McDouGALL. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Responsibility : tts Development through Punishment and Reward. 
By L. Sears. (15s. 6d. net. New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

The Child in Home and School. By FLORENCE M. SURFLEET. 
(3s. 6d. net. Headley.) 

Parents and Sex Education: for Parents of Young Children. 
By B. C. GRUENBERG. Third Revised Edition. ($1.00. 
New York: The Viking Press.) 

Our Children : a Handbook for Parents. Edited by Dorothy C. 
FISHER and SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG. Prepared and 
Sponsored by the Child Study Association of America. 
($2.75. New York: The Viking Press.) 

The Dynamics of Education: a Methodology of Progressive 
Educational Thought. By Dr. Hi-pa TaBa. (10s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Talents and Temperaments : the Psychology of Vocational Guid- 
ance. By A. Macrag. (5s. net. Nisbet. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Psychology of High-School Discipline. 
(7s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

The ‘‘ Northern" Test of Educability. By T. P. TOMLINSON. 
(Test, including Answer Paper, 4d. net. Examiner’s 
Manual and Key, 6d. net. Specimen Set, 9d. net. Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 

Educational Research Series, No. 12. The Growing Child: a 
Series of Five Lectures on Child Management given under 
the Auspices of the Victorian Council for Mental Hygiene, 
October, 1931. By M. Lusu, J. McRae, Rev. J. T. Lawton, 
N. A. ALBISTON, Prof. L. J. WRIGLEY. (28. Melbourne 
University Press.) 

Educational Research Series, No. 13. The Psychology of Literary 
Appreciation : a Study in Psychology and Education. By 
D. C. GRIFFITHS. (48. Melbourne University Press in 
association with the Oxford University Press.) 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Cambridge Local School Certificate Examination 1933 


All the poems set for the general paper in English (from Spenser, Milton, Pope, Gray, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, Byron, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold) are included with Introductions and Notes in 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF POEMS FROM SPENSER TO ARNOLD 


Edited by WILLIAM WITTS. 942 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ A beautifully ted book, including most things that a teacher of English will feel that his pupils must know in the way of English 
poetry.’ —The Times Educational Supplement. 


The First Volume of a New Series 
THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 


General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 


EOTHEN 


By A. W. KINGLAKE, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Questions, by GUY BOAS, M.A., Headmaster 
of Sloane School, formerly Senior English Master, St. Paul’s School. 336 pages. 2s. 6d. 


SCOTT’S HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN 


With Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (Macmillan’s English Classics.) 
This volume contains, in addition to the well-known Introduction and Notes of Mr. Andrew Lang, fifty 


pages of valuable new Notes. 
THE PRELUDE 


By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by E. E. REYNOLDS. 
3s. 6d. net. (Golden Treasury Series.) 


SELECTED ENGLISH STORIES 


Edited, with Notes and Exercises, by JOHN HAMPDEN, M.A. In2 Vols. 1s. 9d. each. (EnglishLiterature Series.) 
Vol. I.—Steele — Addison — Defoe — Goldsmith—Scott—Lever—Hawthorne— Poe—Gaskell—Thackeray— 
Dickens. 

Vol. II.—Trollope—Morris—Wilkie Collins—Bret Harte—Stevenson—Hardy—Wells. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


From the Earliest Times to 1932 7 

By I. TENEN, M.A., Sometime Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant Master at the Manchester 
Grammar School. With many Illustrations, Maps, and Genealogical Tables. 

The complete history is obtainable in four parts: 2s. 6d. each part. 


Part I. 55 B.C.—-A.D. 1485. Part I. 55 B.c.-a.D. 1485. 
» III. 1485-1688. » Ul. 1422-1603. 
» V. 1688-1815. » IV. 1603-1783. 
» VI. 1783-1932. » VI. 1783-1932. 


The increasingly higher standard expected in the teaching of History calls for textbooks which incorporate 
some of the results of recent research and supply rather more detail than has been usual hitherto. This book 
is an attempt to meet present-day requirements. 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC-LAND 


By BEATRICE M. BAIRD. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. With Foreword by SIR H. WALFORD DAVIES, 
us.Doc. 


“It is a pleasure to commend this little book to parents, teachers, and children alike, because it seems certain that any one who 
approaches the stave, the keyboard, notes, and rests, from the outset, through the charmingly whimsical ways of these pages and these 
pictures will never find them irksome, or dull or dead things.” —SıR WALFORD DAVIES. 

“ The child who has the fun of reading this fairy story will never again be puzzled by ‘ crotchets ' or ‘quavers’ and other such musical 
terms.’ —Sunday Times. 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH COMPOSITION 


By E. ALLISON PEERS, Professor of Spanish in the University of Liverpool. 4s. (Hispanic Series.) 


GENERAL SCIENCE FOR TO-DAY `- 


By R. K. WATKINS, Ph.D., Professor of Education, University of Missouri, and R. C. BEDELL, A.M., 
Teacher of General Science, Southwest High School, Kansas City, Missouri. With coloured frontispiece 
and 297 illustrations in the text. 8s. 6d. 


+a Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application 
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Literary Genius of the New Testament. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

In this volume Mr. Sands has produced an interesting and 
useful study of the New Testament literature. He brings out 
well the secret of its appeal and the peculiar charm of its quality. 
The unique character of the Gospels as literature has often been 
remarked. As Mr. Sands well points out: “ The literature of 
the New Testament arose out of a single fact. But for the 
resurrection, there could have arisen no such account of Christ 
as we have. It is all an expression of ‘ Jesus rose again and 
we are witnesses.’’’ Besides the particular books, chapters 
are devoted to the literary genius of Jesus, the story of the 
Passion, and translations. The book is full of interest and value. 


Jubilate Deo: a Sequence of Daily Prayers for Schools. Selected 
and Arranged by L. James. Second Edition, Revised. 
(1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

A useful and charming volume intended for boys. The preface 
to the second edition is well worth reading. The author pleads 
eloquently for facilities to enable boys to use the book for them- 
selves. Some new prayers have been added in the new edition, 
which teachers ought on no account to miss. 


The History of the Anglo-Catholic Revival from 1845. By 
Dr. W. J. S. Simpson. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The coming celebration of the centenary of the Oxford Move- 
ment in 1933 is an interesting and important event. The early 
stages of the movement are recorded in Dean Church’s classical 
volume ; but the later history has no such classical embodiment. 
In the volume under review Dr. Sparrow Simpson surveys the 
later history down to the present time in a series of twelve 
chapters, followed by a final chapter on the past and future. 
The chapters deal with the following themes: The Movement 
after Newman’s Secession, The Apostolic Succession, The 
Decisions of the Courts on Doctrine, The Rise of Ritualism, 
Eucharistic Vestments, Confession and Absolution, The Treat- 
ment of Ritualism, Three Representative Documents of the 
Revival, The Revival of Convocation, The Spiritual Independence 
of the Church, The Revival of Religious Orders in the English 
Church, The Movement in the Twentieth Century. In view of the 
enormous influence of the movement, not only on the Church of 
England but far outside its borders, it behoves every intelligent 
student of the history of our time to make himself acquainted 
with the facts relevant to this astonishing development. Though 
all will not agree with the author’s point of view, his volume is 
timely and will richly repay careful study. 


St. Paul’s Life and Letters. By Prof. A. C. BAIRD. 
Edinburgh: Clark.) 

This is a very valuable addition to the series to which it belongs. 
Teachers and students will welcome Dr. Baird’s scholarly volume. 
In a series of nine chapters the author sketches the Apostle’s life 
and achievements. The themes discussed include the Apostle’s 
early life, his missionary journeys, and the Christian religion in a 
pagan world. 


The Talmud. By D. WRIGHT. 
gate.) 

Mr. Dudley Wright has written a useful manual of intro- 
duction to the Talmud. While it is obviously based on the work 
of modern scholars, there is a curious blend of traditionalism 
about it, which sometimes invests it with a somewhat old- 
fashioned atmosphere. It deals with such themes as: What is 
the Talmud ?; How the Talmud came to be written; The 
Tannaim, or founders of the Mishnah ; The Palestinian Talmud ; 
The Babylonian Talmud, &c. An excellent summary is given 
of the Amoraim of the two Talmuds, but perhaps the most 
interesting chapter is the one devoted to ‘“‘ The Burnings of the 
Talmud ” ; but it is surely misleading to begin this with the 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes! Raymund Martial 
appears as “ the well-known author of the Pugio Fidei” (page 
114 and in the index). Mr. Herbert Loewe commends the book 


By P. C. SaNnps. (6s. 


(1s. net. 


(7s. 6d. net. Williams & Nor- 


warmly. 
Jesus Christ : an Historical Outline. By F.C. BurRKITT. (3s. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 


This little book by Prof. Burkitt is as vivid and fresh as we 
should expect. Its plan and purpose are described by the 
author as follows: ‘ The sketch of the career of Jesus Christ 
upon this earth, which I have ventured to draw, is taken mainly 
from the Gospel according to Mark. The first part of my 
Epilogue attempts to explain, in a more or less popular way, 
the reasons for treating this Gospel not only as a primary source 
for the other Gospels, but also as a serious historical document 


in itself. I do not think that the tale which it tells, apart from 
the other Gospels, is even now really familiar to most people, 
who as a rule form their ideas about the Gospel History from 
a more or less hazy blend of all Four, mixed with ideas derived 
from lessons learnt in childhood. I therefore have set my sketch 
at the beginning, and then in the Epilogue I defend my view 
of the documents, for I believe that one of the chief reasons 
for treating Mark’s Gospel with respect as a serious historical 
document is the tale that it tells. It alone is sufficiently near 
to the actual scenes to enable us to infer, from what it tells 
us, something of the way in which the events reacted on the 
mind of Jesus... .” At the end a short account is added 
connecting the story with the history of the Christian Church. 
The volume will be very instructive to many readers. 


Some Bible Heroes. By R. K. POLKINGHORNE and M. I. R. 
POLKINGHORNE. (Cloth Boards, Is. rod. Limp, 1s. 8d. 
University of London Press.) 

This little book, provided with a series of pictures, and one or 
two sketch maps, gives a number of short popular biographical 
sketches of Bible heroes (Jacob, Joseph, Joshua, Gideon, Ruth, 
David, Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, Daniel, Judas Maccabeus, &c.). 
Its primary aim is to give an historical outline by biography, 
but it is very slight, and the suggestive chronology is dubious. 
The Story of Christendom : with Special Reference to the Anglican 

Church. Part II. Reformers in Christendom. By CAROLINE 
M. DUNCAN-JONES. (2s. 6d. net. St. Christopher Press, 
S.P.C.K.) 

The first part of this well-written and handy manual has 
already been noticed in these columns. Part II carries on the 
story through the Middle Ages from the founding of the great 
monasteries through the forerunners of the Reformation, the 
Reformation itself, the Counter Reformation, and the Puritans. 
A final chapter is devoted to the Eastern Orthodox Church. 


A Religion of Your Own: a Book for Confirmation Candidates 
and Others. By C. H. S. MATTHEWS. (2s. 6d. net. Student 
Christian Movement Press.) 

A useful volume, fresh and vigorous, dealing with such themes 
as: A Religion of Your Own, What is Confirmation ? The Christian 
Idea of God, Jesus Christ the Image of God, Jesus the Perfect 
Man, The Christian Fellowship and How we are Admitted to it, 
The Christian Sacraments, Communion and Sacrifice, &c. 


Learning to Pray: a Book of School Prayers. (2s. 6d. net. 
Student Christian Movement Press.) 

This little book represents the results of an experiment under- 
taken in a small undenominational girls’ secondary school... 
to make school prayers a medium for teaching girls to pray. 
The first section contains prayers compiled by the girls them- 
selves; Section 2, studies in the Lord’s Prayer; Section 3, 
prayers for special occasions; and Section 4, miscellaneous. 
Teachers will find much to interest and stimulate them in the 
book. 


Jesus Among the Children : Stories from the Life of Jesus. By 
Rev. C. S. Woopwarp. (3s. 6d. net. Student Christian 
Movement Press.) 

A charming book for children. 


The Greatest Adventure. Book II. From Slavery to Freedom : 
the Story of Moses. By E. R. APPLETON. (6d. net. Nisbet.) 

The Forgotten Centuries: Being a Handbook with Notes for 
Teachers on the History of the Jews for the Five Hundred 
Years before Christ, for Central, Senior, and the Middle 
Forms of Secondary Schools. By G. B. AYRE. (2s. 6d. net. 
Student Christian Movement Press.) 

Explanations : a Companion to A Short Bible. By J. S. BEZZANT. 
(4s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

An Introduction to the Study of Old Testament History. By 
W. M. WIGFIELD. (2s. 3d. Blackie.) 

Modern Handbooks on Religion. (1) A Study of the Ordinary 
Arguments for the Existence and Nature of God. By Dr. 
A. C. BOUQUET. (2s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

Modern Handbooks on Religion. (II) Religious Experience: its 
Nature, Types and Validity. (3s. net.) (III) Phases of 
the Christian Church: a Short View of its History. (4s. 
net.) By Dr. A. C. Bouquet. (4s. net. Heffer.) 

The Christian Heritage (for Use in Schools, at Catechism, and 
Children’s Services.) By Rev. Dr. S. P. T. PRipgaux. 
Second Revised Edition. (Is. per dozen. The Author, 
Waterslade, Highwood, Ringwood.) 
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JULY AND DECEMBER, 1933 


ENGLISH 


An Anthology of Poems from Spenser to Arnold. With 
Introduction and Notes by WILLiaAM WITTs. 
7s. 6d. (School. 
(Contains all the poems set for the general paper 
in English: Spenser — Milton — Pope — Gray— 
Wordsworth — Coleridge — Shelley — Keats— 
Byron—Tennyson—Browning—Arnold.) 

Shakespeare.—AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

[Junior and School. 

—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Junior and School. 

— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. ([School. 

—— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [School. 

Scott— WOODSTOCK. With Introduction and Notes. 
38. 6d. [Juntor. 

Milton.-SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by H. M. 
PERCIVAL, M.A., and ENGLISH SONNETS, 
ee by W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. In one volume. 

(School. 

Qoldšmith.—THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, 
D.Litt. 3s. [Junior. 

— THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by 
H.W. Boynton. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [J/unior. 


ENGLISH—conid. 
Goldsmith — THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
Abridged by Mrs. F. S. Boas. 18.6d. [/Junior. 


LATIN AND GREEK 

Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Juntor. 
— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CotBeck, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
Virgil—AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By S. G. OwEN, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 
Cicero.—_PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by A. S. 
Wivkins, Litt.D. 3s. [School. 
Livy. BOOKS II and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 4s. (School, 
Horace.—ODES III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pacer, M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— ODES III. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[School. 

Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 


unior. 
Plato. —EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS. With 
Notes. By C. E. Gravers, M.A. 2s. [School. 


—— CRITO and PHAEDO. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
KEENE, M.A. 3s. [Schooil. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1933 


ENGLISH 


—MACBETH. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 


(School. 
—— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. (School. 


—— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. (School. 
—— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DgeicHTon. With an Appendix. 2s. 
[School and Junior. 
—— RICHARD II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [School and Junior. 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By K. 
DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. [Junior. 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Eversley 
Edition. With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. (Junior. 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by P. T. CRESWELL. Is. 3d. (Junior. 


Ohaucer.—THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By A. W. PoLrarp, C.B., 
M.A. 1s. od. (School. 

— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. (School. 


Bunyan.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part I. 
In Modern English. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Morrison, M.A., D.D. 2s. 

[School. 

— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abridged and 
Edited by C. F. KNox. ıs. 6d. (School. 

—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
J. H. Morratr. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [School. 


ENGLIS H—contd. 


Blackmore.—LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BARBOUR. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. (Junior. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


VirgiL—-AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— AENEID. BookI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 28. (School. 


Caesar.—_ GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
(Junior. 

— GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 


Livy—BOOK XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Carrs, M.A., and J. E. MELHuIsH, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 

— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 5s. (School. 

Catullus—SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. 
SIMPSON, B.A. . The Text of this Edition is 
carefully expurgated for School use. 

Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

[School. 

—— ANABASIS. BooksI-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
GooDWIN and J. W. WHITE. 4s. [School. 

Thucydides.— BOOK VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [School. 

Euripides.—MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. (School. 

— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 3s. 

[School. 
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Atom and Cosmos: the World of Modern Physics. By Prof. H. 
REICHENBACH. English Translation by Prof. E. S. ALLEN. 
(8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


In this attractive volume Prof. Reichenbach gives an intro- 
duction to the study of the present conceptions of physics, 
which might well be read by a layman before passing on to 
Eddington’s Gifford lectures on The Nature of the Physical 
World. The author clearly reveals that interplay between 
scientific and philosophic thought which is so prominent and so 
effective at the present time. The character and scope of the 
book is indicated by the fact that it is based on radio talks 
given from Berlin. As the translator remarks it affords evidence 
of the high quality of the material broadcast in that city. The 
earlier chapters in which the author discusses the fundamental 
concepts of space, time and motion, deserve special praise, for 
he has been conspicuously successful in tracing the development 
of these ideas right down to the reign of relativity. He empha- 
sizes repeatedly the distinction between sensation and the 
phvsical cause of the sensation, and shows that confusion in this 
respect has been the cause of many philosophic difficulties. 
The second part of the book is concerned with the nature of 
radiation and the constitution of matter, and leads up to an 
account of wave mechanics. The style is lucid, and the author 
combines scientific knowledge with philosophic insight. One 
word of criticism must be added—the name of J. J. Thomson 
is never mentioned, and C. T. R. Wilson, also of Cambridge, 
is described as an American. 


The General Properties of Matter. By Prof. F. H. NEwMAN and 
V. H. L. SEARLE. Second Edition, Revised. (18s. net. 
Benn.) 

This is a revised edition of a useful textbook in which a number 
of small errors have been corrected, and slight alterations have 
been made in a few sections. 


The Farmer's Guide to Agricultural Research in 1931. (Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. 1s. 3d. Post free. 
Pp. 204.) 

It is now seven years since the Research Committee of the 
Royal Agricultural Society decided to publish an annual summary 
of the results of scientific and economic research in agriculture. 
Hitherto, these annual volumes have been issued under the 
title of Agricultural Research, but to indicate their purpose 
more clearly this has been amplified in the new issue to The 
Farmer's Guide to Agricultural Research. For the assistance of 
students and others desirous of consulting original sources of 
information, each section of the Guide concludes with a complete 
bibliography of papers quoted. The Royal Agricultural Society, 
it should also be noted, is continuing the sale of the volume at 
the reduced price of 1s. 3d., post free, in order to secure the 
widest possible circulation. 


Hygiene and Health Education: for Training Colleges. By 
M. B. Davigs. (6s. Longmans.) 

The syllabus in hygiene prescribed for those training to 
become teachers, like those of some other subjects, is far too 
long to be covered in the time allowed, so that students must of 
necessity supplement their notes by private reading. This book 
might well be described as showing the notes that might have 
been made by a really careful student from a good course of 
lectures. The entire ground is covered and a sound balance 
has been kept between the various topics with a general aim 
to impress the value of direct teaching in health, together with 
training in habits. Too often a large part of such a book is 
taken up by an exposition of elementary physiology ; here this 
has been reduced to minimum and the space saved devoted to 
practical points in school hygiene and indications of how a 
teacher can secure the best results for his or her pupils by the 
use of existing facilities. 


The A BC of Chemistry. By J. G. CROWTHER. 
Kegan Paul.) 

In the preface to his latest book, Mr. J. G. Crowther 
remarks that teachers “do not need, and often do not bother, 
to make their subject attractive.” Mr. Crowther’s educational 
experience must obviously have been unfortunate, but teachers 
of chemistry will naturally turn with interest to see how he 
himself would make the “A B C ” of the subject interesting. 
They will find, as perhaps they might have expected, that 
Mr. Crowther solves the problem in a very simple way—to wit, 
by omitting A, B, and C altogether and proceeding directly to 
X, Y, and Z. Thus, as early as page 17, readers are introduced to 


(4s. 6d. net. 


the irritant effect upon the lungs of chlormethylchloroformate, 
and as they can have formed no idea of the nature of this 
substance it is immaterial that, on the next page, such un- 
known bodies as monobrommethylethylmetone and methyl- 
chlorsulphorate make their appearance. But, in point of fact, 
Mr. Crowther’s book cannot fairly be regarded as a chemical text- 
book. Rather it is a collection of intelligent and well-informed 
“ popular ” essays upon a few topics of modern pure and applied 
chemistry. For those who already know something of chemical 
theory and practice, the book will serve admirably to open 
wide new vistas. Mr. Crowther has a receptive mind, an obser- 
vant eye, and a wide, if superficial, experience of what is being 
done in science in this country and abroad. He has also a 
fluent pen, so that his sketches are pleasant, shrewd, and usually 
sufficiently accurate. To the trained chemist, however, they 
will appear shallow and frequently inappreciative of the funda- 
mentals of the subject; while he will certainly suffer irritation 
at the numerous misprints, e.g. Sully for Lully, Humphrey 
Davy for Humphry Davy, Ampere for Ampère, Wohler for 
Wohler, Wolbe for Kolbe, and Schonbein for Schénbein. Again, 
cresols are not made by “ modifying’’ phenol; “ ammonia 
from the air ” is scarcely worth mentioning as a natural food of 
plants; mixtures of air and oxygen when exposed to electric 
sparking are not “ wholly absorbed by alkaline solutions to 
produce nitrate” ; crude naphtha is shaken with sulphuric acid 
to remove pyridine, not aniline ; Peter Griess’s discovery is not 
happily described as that “ one atom of nitrogen could be 
substituted for three atoms of hydrogen in compounds of 
ammonia’’; and no unsaturated compound has a tendency “ to 
pick up extra hydrogen atoms one by one.” 


Flowerless Plants: Part II of an Introduction to Structural 
Botany. By Dr. D. H. Scott. Tenth Edition. Re-Edited 
by F. T. Brooxs. (7s. 6d. net. Black.) 

In this tenth edition of this well-known textbook three new 
types, Peronospora parasitica, Saccharomyces and Euglena 
viridis have been inserted, while Cladothrix has been removed. 
These alterations will doubtless be approved by teachers. The 
results of recent research on some of the algae and fungi have 
been incorporated, and the work as a whole brought as nearly 
as posisble up to date. 


A New School Chemistry. By Dr. F. S. TAYLOR. 
1s. 6d. Parts II, III and IV, 4s. Dent.) 

To meet the present conditions of financial stringency, this 
deservedly popular textbook is now issued in two parts. Students 
for whom the first part is sufficient will thus not need to purchase 
the remaining parts in order to obtain it, while those who have 
used other preliminary texts can follow Dr. Sherwood Taylor 
in the more advanced work. Teachers would welcome the 
extension of this sectional publication to other textbooks. 


(Part I, 


Food, Health, Vitamins. By Prof. R. H. A. PLIMMER and 
VIOLET G. PLIMMER. Fifth Edition. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Metamorphism : a Study of the Transformations of Rock-Masses. 
By Dr. A. HARKER. (17s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Atmospheric Electricity. By Dr. B. F. J. SCHONLAND. (2s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

A Course of Volumetric Analysts. By A. HENDERSON and W. P. 
McCuLLocnu. (5s. Glasgow: Stenhouse.) 

Practical Chemistry for Students of Medicine. By A. HENDERSON. 
(7s. 6d. Glasgow: Stenhouse.) 

Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls. 
(10s. New York: Macmillan.) 

Laboratory Manual to accompany Introductory General Chemistry. 
By Prof. H. G. DiztrRicu and Prof. E. B. KELsEy. (8s. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Bell’s Popular Science Series. (1) At Home Among the Atoms : 
a First Book of Congenial Chemistry. By Prof. J. KENDALL. 
(2) The Mechanism of Nature: Being a Simple Approach 
to Modern Views on the Structure of Matter and Radiation. 
By Prof. E. N. pA C. ANDRADE. (3) Engines : Six Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution. By Prof. E. N. pa C. 
ANDRADE. (4) Concerning the Nature of Things : Six Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution. By Sir Wm. BRAGG. 
(4s. 6d. net each. Bell.) 

Examples in the Theory of Structures. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The Form and Properties of Crystals: an Introduction to the 
Study of Minerals and the Use of the Petrological Microscope. 
(6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1933 


ENGLISH 
—MACBETH. With Introduction and 


Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 
2s. (Senior. 
MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. (Senior. 


— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Senior and Junior. 


Tennyson.—_IDYLLS OF THE KING. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By J. H. Fow er, M.A. 
38. 6d. (Senior. 
— THE MARRIAGE OF GERAINT: GERAINT 
AND ENID. With Notes. By G. C. MACAULAY, 
M.A. 2s. [Sentor. 
— LANCELOT AND ELAINE. With Introduction 
and Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. 2s. [Sentor. 


Scott—-KENILWORTH. With Introduction and 


Notes. 3s. 6d. [Senior. 
—— KENILWORTH. Abridged Edition for Schools. 
2s. [Sentor. 


— KENILWORTH. Edited by J. H. CASTLEMAN. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [Senior. 


—— MARMION AND THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 1s. 3d. 

[Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 

—— MARMION. By M. Macmillan, D.Litt. 3s. 6d. 

(Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 

—- MARMION. By G. B. Arron. Pocket Classics. 

2s. 6d. ([Juntor, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 


ENGLIS H—conid. 


Blackmore.—-LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BARBOUR. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [Juntor. 
Dickens.—THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Abridged 
by D. M. STUART. 1s. 6d. [Juntor. 
Stevenson.—_ TREASURE ISLAND. Edited by H. A. 
VANCE. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. (Preliminary. 
Dickens.—A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Edited by C. F. 
KNox. Is. 4d. (Preliminary. 
—A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Edited by J. M. Sawin 
and I. M. THomas. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 
(Preliminary. 
Carroll.— ALICE IN WONDERLAND and ALICE 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS. 2s. net; 
separately, od. each. [Lower Forms. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Cicero. PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by A. S. 
WILKINS, Litt.D. 3s. (Senior. 
Virgil.—AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. ByS.G.OweENn,M.A. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
Caesar.—_ GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
— BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
C. CoLtBEcK, M.A. 2s. (Junior. 
Eutropius.— BOOKS I and II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By W. WEtcn, M.A., and C. G. 
DUFFIELD, M.A. 2s. (Preliminary. 
Plato. —EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS. With 
Notes. By C. E. Gravers, M.A. 2s. (Sensor. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
(Junior. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1933 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
: JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1933 


ENGLISH 


Jane Austen. NORTHANGER ABBEY. Illustrated 
by Huen THomson. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Abridged by 
C. H. RUSSELL. ıs. 6d. 

— A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By H. G. BUEHLER 
and L. Mason. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 


A Second Book of Modern Poetry.—Selected and 
Arranged by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. ıs. 4d. 


Shakespeare RICHARD II. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 

—— RICHARD II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. 

— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. 


Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Edited 
by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. Cantos III and IV. 
2s. 


With 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


ENGLISH—contd. 


Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by J. H. Fowzer, M.A. 
1s. 6d.; limp, Is. 3d. 

—— CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 


Tennyson.—_THE LADY OF SHALOTT; THE 
LOTOS EATERS; OENONE; ULYSSES; 
LANCELOT AND ELAINE; and THE PASS- 
ING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By F. J. Rowe and W. T. WEBB. 2s. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Xenophon.—_ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 2s. 

— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. 
W. W. Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. 

Homer.—ILIAD. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

Virgil—_GEORGICS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Handbook to the University of Oxford. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This handbook admirably fulfils the purposes for which it 
was planned: to supply adequate and reliable information to 
those at home and abroad proposing to become members of 
the university, and to serve as a convenient book of reference 
to members of the university in residence. It will also be of 
valuable service to that wider field in which constant reference 
is made to university matters. Excellent illustrations and maps 
combine with the general format to give a most pleasing im- 
pression, and the information given and the history supplied 
should satisfy all reasonable requirements. Included is an 
article by Sir Michael Sadler on “ Callings and Careers.” 


300 pr for Women. By Vyrnwy BIscogz. (2s. 6d. Dick- 
son. 

Miss Biscoe has had considerable experience in vocational 
bureau work and knows just what information is required by 
those who are considering the choice of a career for themselves, 
their daughters or wards. She has written an account of careers 
which can be commended to all. Each account includes in- 
formation on training, scholarship, prospect, remuneration, 
and publication, and the information is up to date. 


Pitman's Year Book and Diary, 1933. (1s. 6d. net. Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 

This Year Book contains much valuable information and 
sound advice, not only for those commencing a business career 
but also for those already enrolled. Special contributions are 
included by Sir Francis Goodenough, Hubert Watson, R. W. 


Holland, and others. 


The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book. 1933. (3s. 6d. net. A. & C. 
Black, Ltd.) 

This edition thoroughly maintains the standard previously 
set up. Special articles included are ‘‘ Writing for the Juvenile 
Market,” “ International Copyright,” and ‘‘ Beware of Libel.” 
It is an invaluable book to all who seek a livelihood by the pen. 


The Giris’ School Year Book (Public Schools). Twenty-seventh 
Year of Publication. 1932-33. (7s. 6d. net. The Year 
Book Press.) 

This year’s edition of this well-known Year Book follows the 
usual lines. Part I gives concise information concerning all the 
leading “ public ” schools for girls in this country. Part II deals 
chiefly with the future careers of girls on leaving school. Alto- 
gether the Year Book provides a record of all matters of interest 
to parents, school teachers, and girls in connexion with secondary 
education. 


Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome. 
KENYON. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This book is based on a course of three lectures given by Sir 
Frederic Kenyon at King’s College, London, in March, 1932. 
It brings within the reach of students the increased knowledge 
of ancient book-production which has been the result of recent 
discoveries of papyriin Egypt. This new knowledge has further 
been brought to bear upon a new field of research—the place of 
books and reading in the life of the ancient world. The first 
chapter traces the growth of the reading habit in Greece, from 
the Homeric age through the classical period to the Alexandrian, 
evidence for the two earlier periods being drawn from archaeo- 
logical discoveries and literary allusions, and in the final period 
from examples of the actual books of the time. The physical 
appearance of the papyrus rolls is fully dealt with. Then follows 
an account, on the same lines, of the development of books and 
reading in Rome, and the last chapter describes the transition 
from the papyrus roll to the codex of vellum, taking us up to 
the fourth century a.p. Sir Frederic Kenyon’s scholarship 
needs no comment; in this book he combines with it a clear 
and pleasant style, and it will have its special value for classical 
scholars concerned with textual criticism, and for students of 
social history and of book-construction. 


By Prof. B. L. ULLMAN. 


By F. G. 


Ancient Writing and tts Influence. 
(5s.net. Harrap.) 

This new volume in the “ Our Debt to Greece and Rome ”’ 
series provides a stimulating introduction to palaeography, both 
for the classical student and for the general reader. In the 
early chapters Prof. Ullman briefly discusses the development 
of the Phoenician alphabetic script from the Egyptian picto- 
graphs through the transition stage of the Semitic acrophonic 
system. Then follows an account of the rise of the Greek 
alphabet and its Slavonic offspring, and, in fuller detail, that 
of the Roman script and its descent, through the various medieval 


channels to modern times. Prof. Ullman, in his tribute to the 
Roman alphabet as the immediate precursor of our own, is 
inclined to underestimate our more fundamental debt to Greece, 
and no Hellenist will concur with his pronouncement in favour 
of the general adoption of Roman script for modern and ancient 
Greek for non-Greek readers. The book suggests many lines 
of inquiry to the student and puts him well on his way by means 
of an excellent bibliography, an indispensable adjunct to a 
book of this scope. The series of photographic illustrations 
collected at the end of the book are most helpful, but the des- 
criptions of these are rather inconveniently interspersed in the 
text. 


Animal Lore in English Literature. By Dr. P. A. Rosin. (10s. 6d. 
net. Murray.) 

The life of man is so intimately bound up with that of the 
lower animals that abundant references to animal life in men’s 
literary products are to be expected. But man’s ideas about 
animals have been a slow growth. Modern biology took its 
start in the sixteenth century, the century of exploration and 
therefore of direct observation of all manner of living creatures. 
Writers have employed the stock of ideas about animals that 
were available in their day. Dr. Robin has set himself the task 
of explaining the numerous allusions in English literature to old 
beliefs and fancies about the animal creation, and to trace as 
far as possible the origin of those beliefs. We can all recall 
literary allusions to the lion and the unicorn, the hind and the 
panther, the pelican and the cockatrice, the asp and the scorpion, 
the phoenix and the basilisk. Such allusions, and many more, 
are collected and explained in this monograph, the reading of 
which will prove a fascinating occupation, not only to students of 
literature, but also to the general reader. A number of collotype 
and line reproductions add to the value and attractiveness of 
the book. 


Cross-Saddle and Side-Saddle : 
Women. By E. V. A. CHRISTY. 
Service.) 

Mr. Christy has written a charming book, with a foreword 
from Sir Charles Frederick, Bart. Written principally for the 
amateur, the volume is intended not only for the man and woman 
rider but also for the child. There are eighteen chapters and 
152 photo illustrations and drawings. In the chapter on “ Char- 
acter Building by Horsemanship,” the author contends that 
“ Training in horse riding develops the muscles and limbs, 
trains the mind to grasp the language required to communicate 
with the horse, and also to read and understand those signs and 
indications which the horse gives to his rider. Full par- 
ticulars are given on saddlery : saddling and unsaddling, cross- 
saddle seat and side-saddle seat, mounting and dismounting, 
bridlery, horsemanship, on the road, outfit, &c., and a glossary 
of technical terms is included. The directions, descriptions, 
explanations and instructions, and the art of horsemanship 
are given in a comprehensive manner. The book is most useful 
and instructive to all interested in horsemanship. 


Simplified Puppetry. By F. ALicE MARZIALS. (IS. 
Society and Junior Schools Association.) 

The aim of the writer, who has had thirty years of experience 
in connexion with marionette theatres, is to provide children 
with a hobby of such absorbing interest that it may prove a 
counter-attraction to the sensational cinema, and an antidote 
to the mental inertia which this induces. In the simplified 
puppets here described, only two arm-strings are required instead 
of the seven or more which must be manipulated in the full- 
grown art. Practical and concise directions, accompanied by 
diagrams showing detail, are given for stage-making, puppet- 
making, and even for the devising of suitable plays by the 
children. 


Examples in the Theory of Structures. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The scope of this collection of examples is that of the “ A ” 
paper in Theory of Structures of the Mechanical Sciences Tripos. 
In the first part of the book, the examples are grouped according 
to the chief principles involved, and range from elementary 
questions on stress, strain, and the elastic constants, through 
problems on torsion by bending, to examples on riveted joints 
by reinforced concrete. Then follow a set of eight papers, each 
of which contains problems of varied character and interest. 
The questions are mainly ‘‘ academic ” in form, but should 
prove very useful to any honours student taking a course in 

(Continued on page 66) 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Cheap Edition 
15 volumes, each ss. net. The set £3 35. net. 


“ A tremendous feat.” —The Observer. 
“A publishing miracle.” —John o London. 
“ An outstanding item of interest.” —Tbe Journal of Education. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By C. E. CARRINGTON and J.. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


Part I. From the Earliest Times to the End of the Fifteenth Century 
Part II. 1485-1714. Part III. 1714-1931 
Large crown 8vo. With 24 plates and 40 text-figures 
In 3 Parts, 35. 6d. each; or in 1 Volume, 75. 6d. 


A book tor the middle and upper forms of public and secondary schools containing the information required 

for the Outline Period of English History in the School Certificate or equivalent examinations. It has been the 

aim of the authors to keep a true balance between earlier and later periods ; to concentrate on events which 

have left a lasting impression ; and to make social, economic, and religious history at least as prominent as 

politics. The outlook is international, and in the later chapters it is directed towards scientific discoveries and 

economic problems at home and overseas. Mr Carrington was formerly a lecturer at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and an assistant master at Haileybury, where Mr Jackson succeeded him. 


BRITAIN IN MODERN TIMES 


Cambridge School Histories, Book III 
By MARGARET M. ELLIOT 
Large crown 8vo. With 58 illustrations and 6 maps. 35. 6d. 


The third and final volume of Miss Elliot’s Histories brings the story from 1714 to the present day. In the nine- 

teenth century political history is reduced to a minimum, and what political history is included refers extensively 

to the Dominions, the United States, and other nations. Social and economic questions are dealt with at length. 
The last chapter is on the League of Nations and the World after the War. 


ELEMENTARY CALCULUS 
A Book for Beginners 
By A. S. RAMSEY 


Crown 8vo. 55. 


This book is primarily intended for beginners and in par- 

ticular for a class of students who do not intend to become 

mathematical specialists, but want to acquire a sound 

working knowledge of the processes of differentiation and 

integration. The subject is developed algebraically, but 

the knowledge of algebra required is small and does not 
include the binomial theorem. 


ELEMENTARY 
CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY 
A Book for Beginners 
By A. S. RAMSEY 


Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


This book is a companion volume to the author’s Flementary 
Calculus, and, like it, is intended for beginners and in par- 
ticular for a class of students who do not intend to become 
mathematical specialists, but want to acquire a sound 
working knowledge of the elements of the subject. 


LITERARY FRIENDSHIPS 
In the Age of Wordsworth 
An Anthology selected and edited by R. C. BALD 


Crown 8vo. 55. Cambridge Anthologies 
The editor’s aim has been to provide a background somewhat 
wider and more interesting than the usual bare statements 
of biographical facts. The period covered is 1790-1840, 
and selections have been made from the works of the more 
important authors of the period, in order to present what 
they themselves said to or about one another. 


EXAMPLES IN THE THEORY OF 


STRUCTURES 
By J. W. LANDON 
With answers to examples and 106 text-figures. 
Demy 8vo. şs. 
The examples have been arranged primarily for honours 
students taking a lecture course in Elementary Theory of 
Structures. The examples in the first portion of the book 
have been arranged under headings indicating somewhat 
the principles involved. In the second part the questions 
have been arranged in papers, each paper containing prob- 
lems of a varied character. Most of the questions have been 
selected from papers set for Example Classes in the Engineer- 
ing Department, Intercollegiate Examinations and the 
Engineering Tripos. 
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the elementary theory of structures. They are well within the 
capacity of any one who has “ read ” such books as Ewing’s 
Strength of Materials, Wood's Strength and Elasticity of Structural 
Members, or Morley’s Strength of Materials. 


A General History of Nursing. By Lucy R. SEYMER. 
net. Faber & Faber.) 

Not only those who desire a detailed book of reference in all 
matters pertaining to the history and development of nursing, 
but also those who wish to obtain a wider knowledge of the 
subject for general purposes, will find attractive reading in this 
fascinating, orderly, and scholarly study. The writer, by her 
academic studies, her linguistic qualifications and actual nursing 
experience and training, is peculiarly fitted to have undertaken 
a work of this kind. The first chapter examines the records of 
the old civilizations for traces of medical, surgical, and nursing 
practice. Subsequent chapters are devoted to its development 
in the Christian era and up to the present day. The post- 
Nightingale period is concerned with Red Cross nursing, training 
schools, nursing education and curricula, public health and 
private nursing, psychiatric nursing, State recognition and 
nurses’ organizations. These chapters contain a wealth of 
detailed information. There are thirty-seven interesting illus- 
trations grouped at the end of the book, a bibliography, and an 
excellent index. Appendices on national nursing magazines, 
nurses’ conferences, national associations, and registration require- 
ments in five countries conclude a striking account of an excellent 
investigation made on a world-wide basis into the development 
of the nursing craft. 


Peeps at Many Lands. 
net. Black.) 

Here is a wealth of information, mainly historical and geo- 
graphical, about Germany and the Germans. The author gives 
a rosy view, but no doubt this will be good for the boys and girls 
who read the book. It is attractively produced and illustrated, 
and might be specially. useful for pupils who are beginning the 
German language and are ready for an easy and informative 
book about the people who speak it. 


The Training of a Civil Engineer. By C. L. H. HUMPHREYS 
and C. H. HUMPHREYS. (5s. net. Arnold.) 

This book should prove of great value not only to those 
headmasters who have pupils who propose to enter the engineer- 
ing profession—and who has not ?—but also to most parents, 
for whom it should serve as an introduction to a complicated 
problem ; while it should save many from entering the pro- 
fession under a misunderstanding and help to prevent over- 
crowding. Apart from the usual assumption that Latin is a 
sine qua non in early education—an assumption for which there 
is little evidence in the ranks of those who have attained eminence 
in the profession and no justification in the book itself, where it 
is qualified by the admission that ‘‘ sheer mental stress is bound 
to involve the elimination ” of this and other subjects when the 
boy ‘ begins to specialize ” ; an assumption which is almost 
entirely due to the effect of tradition in education and the power 
of vested interests—we find little to criticize. The hints given 
in Chapters VII and VIII on what the student should observe, 
the duties of a resident engineer discussed in Chapter IX, the 
openings to a career suggested in Chapter X, the relations between 
an engineer and his client of Chapter XI, and the final chapter 
on points of special interest to the young engineer, are admirable, 
if not exhaustive. The cost of training is adequately treated, 
while there are a number of appendices dealing with the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, the examinations for the Mechanical Sciences 
Tripos at Cambridge, a list of universities and technical colleges, 
and, finally, the code of ethics of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 


(12s. 6d. 


Germany. By AGNES PLATT. (2s. 6d. 


Germany : a Companion to German Studies. 
BITHELL. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

The purpose of this book is clearly indicated by its sub-title. 
It is meant primarily for the serious student of German, whether 
at college or elsewhere. It is the second of an important series, 
of which the first, Prof. Allison Peers’s “ Spain,” was published 
in 1929 and met with immediate success. The same general 
plan is here adopted. The chapters are written by specialists, 
who are all British scholars, teaching in various British univer- 
sities. A general chapter by the editor on the peoples, language, 
and thought of Germany is followed by three chapters on 
German history, and four on German literature, each period 
being dealt with by one who has made the period his own. Then 
follow chapters on German painting, architecture and sculpture, 
and finally music. An important feature of the book is the 
bibliographies appended to most of the chapters—a boon to the 
serious student who wishes, himself, to specialize. The book will 
be found valuable also to the traveller who takes an intelligent 
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interest in what he sees, but so massive a volume will be more 
conveniently read before or after than during his travels. We 
may add that the general reader, who may be neither a traveller 
nor a systematic student, will find much to interest him in this 
scholarly yet eminently readable volume. 


Educational Research Series, No. 10. Occupations in Victoria : 
and Investigations into the Normal Annual Absorpiive 
Capacity of Occupations in Victoria (Carried out under a 
Grant from the Australian Council for Educational Research). 
By G. R. Gites and J. R. Lyatyt. (4s. Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press in association with the Oxford University 


Press.) 

Russian Minds in Fetters. By S. MackiEwicz. (6s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

The Lifeboat: its Arrangement and How to Handle. By D. W. 
SORRELL. (4$d. net. Watts.) 

Everyday Things in Classical Greece. By MARJoRIE and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. (8s. net. Batsford.) 

England, This Way! Tu Viens en Angleterre. By F. DE 


GRAND’CoMBE. Translated by BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR. 
(7s. 6d. net. Nicholson & Watson.) 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary: the Largest Abridgment of 
Websters New International Dictionary of the English 
Language. Fourth Edition of the Merriam Series. (21s. 


Story of Books. 
ledge.) 

Graded Exercises for Speech Training, Elocution and Song. By 
Rose I. Patry. (2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


By M. Irin. (38. 6d. net each. Rout- 


The First Steps in Speech Training. By R. BENNETT. (18. 3d. 
net. Evans.) 

Speech Training in the Elementary School. By KATHLEEN 
SALMON. (2s. net. Brown.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets No. 91. (Industry 
Series, No. 11.) Trade Schools on the Continent. (2s. net. 


H.M.S.O.) 

Australian Council for Educational Research. Second Annual 
Report, 1931-1932. 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 90. Report 
on the Instruction of the Young in the Aims and Achievements 
of the League of Nations. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Achimota College. Report of the Committee Appointed in 1932 
by the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony to inspect the Prince 
of Wales’ College and School, Achimota. (1s. London. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies.) 

A Study of the Deaf in England and Wales, 1930 to 1932 : being 
a Report by Dr. A. Eichholz, C.B.E., to the Minister of 
Health and the President of the Board of Education. (3s. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

Proceedings of the Fifth Imperial Social Hygiene Congress at 
British Medical Association House, Tavistock Square, 
London, July 13-17, 1931. (British Social Hygiene Council.) 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition 
of the Institution for the Year Ending June 30, 1931. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office.) 

University of Wales. The Calendar for the Academic Year, 
1932-33. (Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board.) 
Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, No. XXI, dealing with 

Publications of the Year 1931. (18. 6d. Bell.) 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Education 
Department. Eighth Annual Report on the County Public 
Library and Educational Libraries. October, 1932. 

Board of Education. Rules and Syllabuses for Examinations 
in Art, 1933. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Book in the Making: Lecture One of the Tenth Series of 
Printing Trade Lectures at Stationers’ Hall, London, E.C., 
Friday, October 9, 1931. (18. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Historical Association Leaflet No. 90. Medieval Education in 
England. By Dr. R. B. HEPPLE. (1s. net. Bell.) 

Child Labour Facts. (25 cents. New York: National Child 
Labour Committee.) 

National Book Council. Seventh Annual Report, 1931-32. 

God and the World through Christian Eyes : a Series of Twenty- 
five Lectures to be broadcast on alternate Sundays from 
January 1 to December 17, 1933, at 8.15. (B.B.C.) 

Twenty-Sizth Annual Report of the Council of the Historical 
Association, July 1, 1931-June 30, 1932, and Other Docu- 
ments. 

Some Hopes and Fears: an Address given to the West of England 
Branch of the Association of Head Mistresses at the Red 
Maids’ School, Bristol, on October 22, 1932. By N. C. 
SMITH. (1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
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School Libraries 


II.—MODERN LANGUAGES 


M. Gibson, M.A., Headmaster of Liverpool 
Collegiate School 


By A. 


HE writer of the introductory article to this series 

aptly quoted the phrase, ‘‘ The school library is the 
laboratory of the arts student.” In no subject is such 
a laboratory more essential. than in modern lan- 
guages. For the field is a vast one—the civilization 
(language, literature, history, thought, and institutions) of 
our great European neighbours. Only by thus envisaging 
the subject as a whole can its important role—empha- 
sized repeatedly of late in the written or spoken words 
of such prominent figures as the Prince of Wales, Sir Francis 
Goodenough, Sir Stanley Leathes, and others—be fulfilled 
or its greatness as an instrument of education be realized. 
It is true that those Higher School Certificate examinations 
which restrict their questions to set books and make no 
inquiry into general reading act as a strong brake upon 
the wheel of progress; but there are grounds for hoping 
that this brake will one day be released. 

Obviously the tackling of so large a subject calls for 
team work, and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
a well-stocked modern language library is as essential 
as a sixth form master. Whatever may be the possibilities 
of the Dalton plan below the sixth forms, here it must 
occupy a foremost position, and the sixth form master 
must regard himself as much a director of reading as a 
class-teacher. 

The modern language department is peculiarly depen- 
dent upon the resources of the school library for its material, 
inasmuch as little of this material will be available else- 
where. In the case of most other subjects, deficiencies 
` in the school library can frequently be made good, or 


second copies of works be obtained, by resorting to the 
local public library, but the modern language section is 
usually bound to stand upon its own legs. 

It is on these general grounds that the heavy claims 
made by modern language study upon the library funds 
may be justified. As the accompanying lists of books 
will show, in the case of French alone, at least £40 is 
necessary for the merest nucleus of a library section; {60 
is needed for a unit claiming any degree of efficiency ; 
whilst {100 will be required if any idea of completeness is 
to be entertained. It is true that by procuring in every 
case the cheapest possible edition some saving can be 
made, but this course is to be deprecated on two grounds. 
First, it is often a false economy, as such editions call for 
frequent renewal ; second, and far more important, library 
editions should, by their very appearance, be such as to 
attract pupils to them and to give them a taste for the 
handling of fine books. There is no doubt but that most 
pupils are sensitive to ‘ suggestion ” of this kind, and it 
is certain that a book which combines difhcult subject 
matter and a drab appearance will prove a useless and 
unused piece of lumber. 

It is often the case that the school library is regarded as 
a sixth form institution, scarcely affecting the main body 
of the school, and this restriction of its functions applies 
particularly to the modern language section. There is, 
of course, no justification for such a state of affairs in any 
subject, and, if suitable pabulum is provided on the shelves 
devoted to French, it is not unreasonable to expect boys 
and girls in the fifths and even below to take it in and 
even to enjoy so doing. This consideration will explain 
the presence of a certain number of works in the accom- 
panying lists. 

In the class-room, the pupil should, by the close study 
of language and of certain texts, acquire facility in the 
language and the “art of reading.” These are plainly 
only means to an end, and that end should be found in 
wide reading in the library which shall supplement the 
work done in form and furnish that general background 
without which such work will remain a series of unrelated, 
and therefore often meaningless, experiences. It is 
assumed that the time-table allows an adequate number 
of private work periods and that week-end and holiday 
reading is an institution. If this be so, there is a vast 
amount of general reading which can be undertaken by 
the pupils themselves. Subjects can be tackled individu- 
ally, or more profitably still, in groups, under which system 
the pupils “ pool” the results of their researches. For 
instance, Rousseau would be a formidable subject for 
an individual to embark upon: the result would probably 
be hurried and superficial work. But if one pupil takes 
education, another political thought, another literature, 
another the general effects of Rousseau’s philosophical 
teaching on modern mentality, and if each pupil uses 
different guides in his researches, there is a distinct possi- 
bility that the fruits of such labours will be worth collect- 
ing. Other subjects for similar treatment suggest them- 
selves—the seventeenth century moralists, the history of 
the French theatre, of tragedy, of comedy, of lyric poetry ; 
Shakespearian influence in France; the Parnassian move- 
ment; the novel (pre-romantic, romantic, realist, regiona- 
list, philosophical, &c.): the various schools of historians 
—to mention at random but a few. 

Such suggestions lead us to the important question 
of the use of works of literary criticism. There is a common 
tendency to-day on the part of university examiners to 
deprecate such reading and to suggest that the pupils 
themselves should supply the critical reaction to their 
reading. The second is undoubtedly the ideal, but how 
it is to be achieved without the first baffles most of those 
who have had experience of the problem. No one suggests 
that pupils should serve up this or that critic instead of 
their own opinions ; but without reading reputable critics 
their own critical opinion will remain crude and undeveloped. 
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They will never know what the scope of literary criticism | Seventeenth Century 


may be, with all its subtlety, delicacy, perception, sympathy, 
and taste. To those critics, particularly among the French, 
who are at the same time great educators of youth, few 
would, I think, deny them access. Here again, the solution 
of the problem lies in team work: the use of different 
critics on one subject will produce what are, to the pupils, 
surprising contradictions, and from that clash of opinions 
may spring the germ of an individual critical faculty 
and some sort of critical method. Herein lies the reason 
for the number and variety of critical works suggested in 
these lists. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
LIBRARY 


FRENCH 


In these lists, the prices are given in English money 
(reckoning the franc at 3d.) and include binding. The 
bindings are in some cases those of the publisher (e.g. the 
Larousse editions), where it has been thought expedient to 
recommend them ; in other cases, an allowance has been 
made of 2s. to 2s. 6d. (cloth or buckram) for volumes of 
average size. In the case of slim volumes of quarto and 
similar sizes, a small allowance has been made for boarding 
the covers. The sign $1. means publisher’s half-leather 
binding. 

To save space, the following abbreviations are used to 
indicate publishers : 


A.C. Armand Colin. I. B. Internationale 


Cb. Cambridge U. P. Bibliothek, Berlin. 
Ch. Charpentier. (Bibliothéque 
C-L. Calmann-Lévy. Française). 
D. Dent. Lem. Lemerre. 
Dig. Delagrave. Lr. Larousse. 
Fasq. Fasquelle. Mm. Macmillan. 
Fl. Flammarion. M. F. Mercure de France. 
F. D. Firmin Didot. N. Nelson. 
G. Garnier. N. R. F. Nouvelle Revue 
H. Hachette. Française. 

Ox. Oxford U. P. 

P. Plon Nourrit. 


Other publishers’ names are given in full. 


First List 
(* Signifies “ first choice.’’) 
Reference, Language 


s. d. 
*T arousse, illustré. 2 vols. (Lr.) és : 15 0 
*Littré- -Beaujean, Dictionnaire abbrév. " (HL) 010 0 
*Anderson, Le Mot Juste. (D.) s so ane -- 015 0 
(Or Reum, Petit Dictionnaire de Sty le. Weber, Leipzig, 17s. 6d.) 
Country, Institutions, &c. 
Tilley, Modern France. (Cb.) ie ae R -- 115 0 
*S. Huddleston, France and the French. (Heinemann) se -- O 8 6 
*L’ Encyclo opédie par l Image— 
Paris, Versailles, Géosraphie de la France. (H.).. e .. 0 4 6 
Anthologies, &c. 

*The Oxford Book of French Verse. (Ox.) ; 0 8 

Poètes d' Aujourd’ kui, ed. Van Béver et Léautaud. (M. F.).. 018 0 
(Or Modern French Verse. (D.). 1s. Od.; or Poésie ‘Lyrique 
a 1914, ed. Noblet. (D.) 7s. 6d.) 

*Stewart and Tilley, Classical Movement in French Literature. (Ch) 0 6 0 
Romantic Movement in French Literature. (Cb.) 0 6 0 
*Pellissier, Le XVIIIe Siècle par les Textes. (Dig.) . - 070 
* Morceaux choisis des Penseurs Frangats, ed. Prior. (F. Alcan) -- 010 0 
Ecrivains Politiques du XIXe siècle, ed. Bayet et Albert. (A.C.).. 0 6 3 


Literary History and Criticism 


*Beédier et Hasard, Histoire sllustrée de la Littérature PANGARSA, 
2 vols. $1. (Lr. ) 
Desgranges, Histoire illustrée de la Litt. Fr. (Hatier) 
Morceaux choisis des auteurs e (Eer) 
*A. Tilley, Molière. (Ch.) T : 
*jJ. Lemaitre, Racine. (C-L.) .. ae 
*Taine, La Fontaine et ses Fables. (H.) 
Brunetiere, *Epoques du Thédtre Fr. (H.) .. A = 
t Evolution dela Poésie Lyrique, 2 vols. (H.).. 
*Faguet, Etudes Littéraires, 4 vols. (H.) P Di 
Aldington, Voltaire. (Routledge) 
*Morley, Rousseau, 2 vols. (Mm.) 
(Or Lemaitre, Rousseau. 5s.) 
Reynaud, Le Romantisme. (A.C.) . as 
*Sainte- Beuve, Les Maitres de la Litt. Fr. (ed. Mayoux). (Bell) 
Mabilleau, V. Hugo. (H.) a 5x 
*L' Encyclopédie par l'Image— 
Molière, Racine, V. Hugo, Le Romantisme, Le Théâtre. (H.) 
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*Corneille, Thédtre choist, oS a 1,31. (Lr.) 
*Molié¢re, Oeuvres, 3 vols. (G.) (¢ 1., 24s.) .. 


*Racine, Thédtre complet i vol. $1. (G.) 


*La Bruyère, Les Caractéres, 2 vols. in 1. 
*La Rochefoucauld, Les Maximes. (Lr.) ws 
*Mme de la Fayette, La Princesse de Cleves. (N 


*La Fontaine, Fables, 2 vols. in 1. (Lr.) 


*Bossuet, Oeuvres chotsies, 2 vols. in 1. 
*Pascal, Pensées, 2 vols. in 1. (Lr.) 


Lettres à un Provincial. (G.) E 


Boileau, Ocuvres poéliques. (Lr.) a 
*Fénelon, Télémaque. (F. D.) (Or (N.). 


*Saint- -Simon, Mémoires (ext.), 4 Bo in 2. 


(Lr.) 
(Lr.) 


4s.) 


ee 


5 ae 


(Lr.) 


For those who can afford £5 to {10 more on 
editions, the following are suggested : 


Molière, Théâtre Complet, 8 vols. in 4. 
Thédtre, 6 vols. (P.).. 

Racine, Thédtre Complet, 3 vols. in 1. 
Thédtre, 3 vols. (P.) 
Oeuvres, 5 vols. (F. D.) 


La Bruyére, Oeuvres, 2 vols. (ed. Chassang). 


Mme de la Fayette, Princesse de Cleves. 


Eighteenth Century 


Voltaire, Thédtre. (Lr.) 
*Philosophie. (D.) 


(Or Voltaire, ‘ed. Ritchie. 
B. 


*Romans et Contes. (1. j). 
Siècle de Louis XIV, 3 vols. 
Diderot, Chefs-d'oeuvre. (D.). 


(Lr.) 


(Lr.) 


(Lr.) 


(Ch. -) 


(G.) 


“(N.) 2s.) 


Rousseau, *Du Contrat Social. (Manchester U. P.) 


Emile. (N. or Lr.) 
*Vie et Oeuvres (ed. Schinz). 
Prévost, Manon Lescaut. (I. B.) š 
Lesage, 'Gil Blas, 2 vols. (N.).. 
Théatre, 1 vol. (N.) .. 
*Beaumarchais, Thédtre. (I. B.) 


(Harrap) .. 


*Marivaux, Thédtre, 2 vols. (G- ) (Or N, ). ás.) 


$A. Chénier, Poésies. (N.) 
Montesquieu, Lettres Persanes. (N.) . 


Morceaux choisis (ed. Roustan). 
*B. de Saint Pierre, Paul et Virginie. (I. B.) 


Regnard, Chefs-d'ocuvre dramatiques. 


Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
Chateaubriand Oeuvres choisies, 3 vols. in Ar 1. 


Lamartine * Méditations ad lead 
( 


*Harmonies Poétiques et Religieuses. 
1. &s. 


La Chute d'un Ange. l (H.) 


V. Hugo Complete works, 52 vols. 


` (Didier) 
(N.) ii 
(Lr.) 
Rs.) $ 
(G.) 
(N.) (£5 48.) 


Or *Les Feuilles d’ Automne, Les Chants du Cripustsile 


*Les Contemplations 
Odes et Ballades 


Les Voix Intériewres, Les Rayons et les Ombres 


*Les Chatiments 


*La Légende des Siècles (3 vols.) 
*Hernant, Marion de Lorme 
*Ruy Blas, Les Burgraves 


Marie Tudor, &c. 


*Notre-Dame de Parts (2 vols., or Ox. abbr. 


*Les Misérables (4 vols.) 


nes Travailleurs de la Mer (2 vols.) 


uatre-Vingt-Tretze 


Villiam Shakespeare .. 


Vigny è Poésies, 1 vol., 41. (ram des Bibl, F1. i 


*Cing-Mars. (N.) 

*Thédtre. (Lr.). 
Musset ® Premières Poésies 

è Poésies Nouvelles 


*Comédies et Proverbes, 2 vols. 


Contes 


Mélange de Littérature et de 


Critique 


(Or the first 5 vols. 

Gautier *Poésics complètes, 2 vols., 4 1. 
(Or Espana, Emaux et Cameées. 

Le Capitaine Fracasse, 2 vols. 


*Trio de Romans. (I. B.) .. 
A. Dumas père Les Trois Mousquetaires, 2 vols. 


Vingt Ans Après, 2 vols. 
Le Collier de la Reine, 3 vols. 

La Reine Margot, 2 2 vols. 
*Henry ILI Le vols. in 1. 


* Hamlet 


Stendhal Le Rouge et le Noir, 2 vols. (N 
sla Chartreuse de Parme. 


(N.) 
(N.) 


| 


(I. B.) 10s.) 


(N.). 


(C-L.) 
G. Sand *La Mare au Diable. (1. B.) .. 
*La Petite Fadette. (1. B.) 


(N.) 


X. de Maistre Voyage autour de ma Chambre. 
Balzac *Eugénie Grandet. (I. B.) 
*Le Père Gortot, Le Lys ae la Vallée. 2 vols. in 1. 


(Lr). 


-) 


(I. B.) 


3s. 6d.) 


(21 vols.) 


1. (Lib. des Bibl., 
1 6 vols. , 


La Cousine Bette, La Raboutlleuse, 3 vols. in 1. (Lr. ) 
La Peau de Chagrin, Le ELNE de Tours, Col. rari 


(N) .. 
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{ s. d. 
Mérimée *Chronigque du Règne m CARIS IX. ANa 0 2 0 
*Colomba. (I. B.) : 0 2 0 
Banville *Gringotre. (H.) 0 1 6 
Flaubert *Trois Contes. (I. B. ). 0 2 0 
Salammbé. (Ox.) 0 4 6 
Zola La Débdcle, 2 vols. (Fasq.) . 010 0 
Le Rêve. (N.). 0 2 0 
Cherbuliez Le Comte Kostia. (N. y ; 0 2 0 
Leconte de Lisle *Podmes Antiques 
*Poémes Barbares } 3 vols., 3 1. (Lem.) 110 0 
F. Coppée “Le Luthier de Cre 
. uthier de Crémone 
Pour la Courcnwe | 2 vols. in 1. (H.) 0 
Contes en Prose. (Lem. i ie 0 
Contes pour les Jours de Fete. "(Lem.) 0 
Verlaine *Chosx de Poésies, 4.1. (Ch.) us 0 
Heredia *Les Trophées, 4 1. (lem.) .. ry 01 
Augier *Le Gendre de M. Poirier, &e. (N.) .. 0 
Sedaine Le Philosophe sans le savoir. (H.) 0 
Sandeau Mile de la Seighiere. (H.) ns 0 
Scribe Le Verre d Eau. (H.).. os 0 
Labiche *Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, &e. (N.) 0 
*La Grammaire. (H.) si 0 
A. Daudet Le Petit Chose. (Fasq.) 0 


*Tartarin de Tarascon, (FL) . a 
*Tartarin sur les Alpes. (F1.).. 
La Belle Nivernaise. (Fl) . 

*Contes du Lundi. (N.) 


am 
od 


Maupassant Contes Choisis (éd. pour la jeunesse). (Michel 
J. de la Brète Mon Oncle et mon Curé. (N.) 
Halévy L'Abbé Constantin. (N.) mi 
Barbey d'Aurevilly Le Chevalier des Touches. (Lem.) “4 
Renan Souvenirs d' Enfance. (I. B.).. 
Rostand *L'Aiglon. (Fasq.) 
*Cyrano de Bergerac. (Fasq. ) 
P. Loti *Pécheurs d'Islande. (C. L.) .. 


*Mon Frère Yves. (C. L.) 
Les Désenchantées. (C. L.) 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
R. Bazin *Les Oberlé. (CL)  .. me 0 
*La Terre qui meurt. (C.L.). 0 
P. Bourget *Un Saint. (P.) Dé 0 
Nos Actes nous suivent, 2 vols. (P.) 01 
H. Bordeaux eLa Peur de Vivre. (P. ) = 0 
Les Yeux qui s'ouvrent. (P.).. š 0 
Maeterlinck *Thédire, Vols. 1 and 2. (Fasq.) 01 
A. France *Le Livre de mon Ami. L.) 0 
*Les Dieux ont soif. (C-L. Bis sis 0 
*Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard (C-L.) ase 0 
Pierre Noziére. (N.) . er ats 0 
Jocaste. (N.) .. wis és ot s -« 0 
M. Proust Selections. (Ox.) ae .. 0 
R. Rolland Jean-Cristophe, Vols. 14, bound i in 2. (Olendorff) O 1 
P. Aréne Contes choisis. (Fasq.) as sie 0 
M. Barrès Colette Baudoche. (N.) 0 
G. Duhamel Les Martyres. (M. F.) a Së 0 
L. Hémon *Maria Chap R (Grasset) 54 ss ie, 0 
M. Andoux Maria- Cae, Le Livre de Demain) . 0 
A. Maurois *Arsel, Colonel Bramble, Dr. oe 3 vols. (Le 
Livre Moderne) A .. 0 
V. Radot Vie de Pasteur. (P.) . te 0 
Fabre L'Instinct chez les Insectes. (D.) 0 
Les Auxiliaires. (Dig.) sj 0 
History 
Taine *L’ Ancien Régime, 2 vols. (H.) SX 012 0 
Tocqueville L'Ancien Régime et la Révolution. (C- L.) .. 010 6 
(Jullian) *Extraits des Historiens du XIXe siècle. (H.) 0 5 0 
Michelet Jeanne d'Arc. (H.) .. ae ac 03 0 
*L' Histoire de France racontée à tous, 7 vols. H.) zs 310 0 


(inci. Boulenger, in, &c. j 
L' Encyclopédie par L'Image 
La Révolution Feancaie VAPOR, Histoire de France, Lowis XIV, 
Le XVIIIe siècle. (H.) é it oe s oe - 090 


Total cost, about £55. 


Handsome complete editions of V. Hugo can often 
be obtained very cheaply second-hand. Albin Michel 
publishes an edition in forty-eight volumes at 25 francs a 
volume (unbound). 

The complete Littré Dictionnaire costs, new, about {9° 
but second-hand copies are frequently obtainable. 


SECOND LiIsT 


It will be seen that the following list contains a certain 
number of books, by authors such as Rousseau, Flaubert, 
Fromentin, P. Bourget, A. France, P. Benoit, &c., which 
should not be on the open shelves of the library, but should 
be available for the use of the most senior boys. 


Reference, Language 


£s.d 
Sardou Nouveau Dictionnaire des Sadie Français. (D1 0 5 6 
O. Guerlac Les Citations Frangatses. aes i Bene 010 0 
oe Dictionnaire Synoptique d' tymo gie “Française (Lr.) 0 9 0 
Gourmont Le Problème du Style, sees ie de la seca se aa 
çaise. (M. F.) 010 0 
Literary History, &c. 
G. Lanson TET illustrée de la Littérature française, 2 vols. 
$o Se ah i 9 0 
Lytton Strachey Landmarks in French Literature. (Wms. & Norgate) 02 6 
Books and Characters. (Chatto & Windus) . 3 


Banville 


M. Boucher 
Brunetière 


From Montaigne to Molière. (Cb.) 
History of the French Novel, 2 vols. 


(Mm.) 
(Or F. C. Green. French Novelists, 2 2 vols. D ). a 10s. ) 


L'Art de Lire. (H.) .. 
En lisant Molière. (H) 
En lisant Corneille. (H.) 


Politiques et Moralistes du XIXe. siècle, "3 vols. (H. jes 


Etudes sur la Lütérature Francate; 6 ‘vols. (Perrin) 


Lamartine. (H.) 

Diderot and the Encyclopedists, 2 2 vols. (Mm. ) 
Voltaire. (Mm.) 

Rousseau. (Gollancz) . 

La Vie Littérature, 4 vols. (CL. ) 


Rousseau and Romanticism. Catenion a 3 & Mifin). . 
.) A 


Traité de Poésie Française. 
Histoire du Romantisme. (Ch.) 


Histoire de la Littérature Fr. Contemporaine. ` (Cres)... a 


Essais de ASA EPOE tg MOR: AP.) és 


La Fontaine. (H.) 
The Holiness of Pascal, (Cb. ).. 


(Or Strowski. Pascal et son temps. Vol. III. " 68.) 


Honoré de Balzac. (P.) 
Alfred de Vigny. (H.). 
Alfred de Vigny. (P.) 


Th ce Refor:ners Ng ‘Descartes, Rousseau). 


(Sheel & Ward) 
La Vie Profonde (V Hugo). (Dig.) . ae 
H. de Balzac. (N.) ib ang 


Imaginative Literature, &c. 


Rousseau 


Lesage 
Sand 
Balzac 


Mérimée 
Leconte de Lisle 


H. Bordeaux 
H. de Régnier 
E. Rod 

P. Claudel 
Maeterlinck 
A. France 


M. Proust 
P. Benoit 


J. de Pesquidoux 


J. Romains 


Les Confessions (extraits suivis). (Lr.) 


La Nouvelle Hélotse i lad par D. Morne). 


(Mellottée) .. 
Le Diable Boiteux. (G. ) 
Les Maitres Sonneurs. (N.) 
Le Cousin Pons. (Lr.) ss 
Le Médecin de Campagne. (Lr.) 
Carmen, Tamango, &c. (I. B.) 
Derniers Poèmes, 4.1. (Lem.).. 
Les Humbles, 41. (Lem.) Su 
Le Monde où l'on fas (C-L.) 
Madame Bovary. (I. B.) 
Le Vicomte de ragelonne, 5 vols. (N. ) 
Le Comte de Monte-Christo, "6 vols. (5. ) 
La Tulipe Noire. (I. B.) sa 
Le Chevalier de Maison- koti. 2 vols. (N.) 
Le Maitre de Forges. (Michel) oe bs 
Journal Intime, 2 vols. (Stock) 
Dominique. (N.) ra ss 
Mattres d Autrefois. (I. B.) .. 
Chantecler. (Fasq.) .. sis 
Les Romanesques. (Fasq.) 
Les Nouveaux Oberlé. (C-L. ye 
Le Blé qui lève. (C-L.) 
Mon Oncle Benjamin. (I. B.) 
Adolphe. (I. B.) T eb 
Paroles dun Croyant. (I. B.) 

(N. 2s.; or P. 5s.) 

Le Disciple. (N.) cs ‘a 
L'Emigré(N.) .. 
L' Etape, 2 vols. (P.) .. ae oe 
Danseur Mondain. (P.) bi ace 
Les Roquevillard. (N.) ‘3 he 
Le Chevalier de l'air : Guynemer. (P.) 
La Neige sur les Pas. (P.) e 
Contes et Romans (ed. Strowski). (Crès) 
L'Ombre s'étend sur la MONARHE: (N.) 
L'Otage. (N.R.F) .. is 
La Vie de Fourmis. (Fasq.) . 
La Vie des Abeilles. (Fasq.) . 
L'Ile des Pengowins. (C-L.) .. “ia 
La Révolte des Anges. (C-L,.) . a4 ee 
La Vie en Fleurs. (C-L.) 
Du Côté de Chez Swann, 2 vols. (N. R. F. ) 
L' Atlantide. (E. Paul Frères) : 
Königsmarck. (E. Paul Frères) A 
Roman d'un Enfant. (N.) as ae 
Le Monde Merveilleux des Insectes. (Dig.) .. 
La Belle que voilà. (N.) ga sn 
L'Oncie Scipion. (Lem.) gi ae 
Priscille Sévérac. (C-L.) ia ‘ 
ae de la Vieille France. (M. F.) .. 

a Des ro. (P ve ee 
Chez ied (P.) oF 
L’ Enfant à la Balustrade. (N.) as si 
La Becquée. (N.) g oe z5 ace 


.) F is 
Histotres hérotques de mon ami "Jean. ` (F1.) is 
Maurin des Maures. (N.) s a as 
Le Rot des Montagnes. (H.) 


Contes Choisis. (H.) 

Les Rantzau. (N.) She 

L' Etonnant Voyage de Hareton Hardcastle. 1E 
Le Félin Géant. (FL) . 

Le Mystère de la Chambre Jaune. (Lafitte) . 

L'A ffasre Larcier. (H.) 

L'Anglais tel w on le perte (Lib. Théatrale) 
Knock. (N. R. F.) is a4 a 


History, Institutions, &c. 


Voltaire 
Mignet 
Taine 
Thierry 
Lenôtre 


Histoire de Charles XII (Lyr.) 

La Révolution Fr., 2 vols. (N.) 

Le Régime M oderne, 3 vols. (H.) 
Récits des Temps Meee (H. ) 
Napoléon. (Grasset) . 

La Cour de France—Versailles. ` (Grasset) 


Cc. 
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s. d. 

S. Huddleston France. (Benn).. PA os ers a is é 15 0 
A. Siegfried La Crise Britannique. (A. C.) i = .. 030 
Mandariaga 0 7 6 
0 2 6 


Englishmen, Frenchmen, Sreniees. (0x, Ka 
The French Newspaper (ed. Calvert). (N. ) s 


Total cost, c. £37. 


To those who wish to have a complete and beautiful 
picture of the country can be recommended : 


Hanotaux Histoire de France— 
La Géographie Humaine de la France, 2 vols. 315 g 


Those seeking good adventure and detective stories for 
younger boys should find them in the Idéal-Bibliothèque 
(Lafitte), about 1s., unbound. 


GERMAN 
First List. (Prices of German Editions 
given in Reichsmarks.) 
(Total cost at present rate of exchange about £28.) 


Abbreviations—C., Cotta; D. B., Deutsche Bibliothek ; 
F., Fischer; Hz., Hirzel; I., Inselverlag; Ib., Insel- 
biicherei; V. K., Velhagen und Klasing ; M. K. A., Meyers 
Klassiker-Ausgabe. 


Reference, Language 


Reichsmarks 

Muret-Sanders. Wörterbuch d. engl. und deut. Sprache. Schulaus- 
gabe (1930-31), 3 1. 33.60) a 2 cloth 25.79 
Kluge. Etymological German Dictionary. (De Gruyter) me ai 16.00 


Sperber. Geschichte der deut. Sprache. (Géschen) .. gi zi 1.62 


Anthologies, &c. 
Oxford Book of G. Verse. (Ox.) 8s. 6d. 


Kunst-und Volkslied der bho ag oF Oseunent: Halle) 1.60 
Soergel. Krystall der Zet, Leipzig, 1932 ; 8.50 
(Or Sommerfeld. Deutsche Lyrik, 1890-1930. (Lit. .-hist. 
Bibl.). 4.30) 
German Ballads. (D.). 1s. 9d. 


Literary History and Criticism 


Vogt und Koch. Geschichte der deut. Literatur, 2 vols. (PRNG 
graph. Inst.) ; 32.40 
(Or Bicse. Gesch. der d. A '$ vols. (Beck.) 30. 00) 
J. G. Robertson. History of German Literature. (Blackwood). 15s. 
Gocthe. (Routledge). 12s. 6d. 
H. G. Atkins. Heine. (Routledge). 6s. 


K. Berger. Schiller, 2 vols. (Beck) .. of a sth 15.00 
(Or Ktthnemann. Schiller, 1 vol. 10.00) 

Bielschowsky. Goethe, 2 vols. (Beck). 2 a PES sa 16.00 

Goethe und scine Welt in 550 Bildern (1932) es s. zs si 4.50 


Thought, Institutions, &c 
Wiegand. Deutsche Geistesgeschichte. (Diesterweg, F/M.) .. -- €.6.00 
Deutsche Kultur. (Diesterweg, F M.) .. seg p Ak sa 4.85 
J. Bithell. Germany. (Methuen). 15s. 


Imaginative Literature, &c. 


H. Sachs. Drei Fastnachisspiele. (Ib.) .. as st xi 7 .90 
Durer. Das Marienleben. (1b.) is ah .. oe ss zo .90 
Das Nibelungenlicd, hrsg. Freve. (Bong) .. hs cs ‘å zs 2.70 
Till Eulenspiegel, Die Schildburger. (D. B.) ea 5 ri dd 1.30 
Klopstock, Der Messias. (D. B.) .. ri is es = ee 1.30 

Oden. (Ib.) si sò T Pv z4 es 90 
Wieland, Werke (Band 1). (M. K. A.) ss N T id fea 3.50 
Lessing, Werke, 5 vols. (Bong) = a a aes <x pe 13.50 
Herder, Prosa, 2 Wels (V. K.) La w z% at a at 2.40 
Goethe, W erke, 11 vols. (Bong) a Se 29.70 


(Or Volks-Goethe, 6 vols. (I.). 20.00; or Kleine-Ausgabe, 10 vols. 
(M. K. A.) 35.00) 


Gesprache mit Eckermann. J l. as es ws i 3.75 
Schiller, Werke, 11 vols. (Bong) 5 we 29.70 
(Or 1h ae ` M. K. A. ) 40. 50) 

Briefwechsel zu. Goethe und Schiller. (2: B.) ee E m 1.30 
Heine, Werke, 4 vols. (M. K. A.) T ai ah 10.80 
(Or 7 vols. ` (Bong) 18.90) 

Brentano, Märchen. (D. B.) or 24 te = 1.30 
Arnim and Bre ntano, Des ee Wunderhorn. (D. B.) zs ef 1.30 
Burger, Miinchhausens Reisen, (D.B. a ane as is ee Ji 1.30 
Uhland, Gedichte. (D. B.) .. sa es a a is 1.30 
Tieck, Dichterleben u. a. (D. B.) ia as age ot 1.30 
E. T. ‘A. Hofimann, Die Elixsere des Teufels. (D. B.) .. Rie pee 1.30 

Das Fraulein von Scudert. (Ib.) z: s% = .90 

Eichendorff, Gedichte und Novellen. i B. ) Gen S a ae 1.30 
Chamisso, Peter Schlemihl. (D. B. ys z3 si See z3 1.30 
Kleist, Dramen. (D. B.) ss A A Ka bs a so 1.30 
Erzàhlungen. (D. B.) ad 23 1.30 

(Or Werke, 3 vols. (Helios. KI) 7. 35) 

Scheffel, Ekkehard. (D. B.) 3 ; wick os 1.30 
Hauft, Lichtenstein, Marc a Novellen. (D. `B. ae po zs 3.90 


(Or We erke, 4 vols. (Helios-K1. ) 9. 80) 


Grillparzer, Dramatische Meisterwerke, 3 vols. (D. B.) 3.90 
Mörike, Ausg. Gedichte und Evrzahlungen. (K.K. Langewiesche) 3.00 
(Or Samt. Werke, 2 vols. (Hesse.) 6.00) 

Platen, Gedichte. (Ib.) aia ii Si of bes .90 
Storm, Sami. Werke, 2 vols., 41. (Knauer) 7.50 
Keller, Die Leute von Seldwyla, 4.1. (Knauer) 3.75 

Der grüne Heinrich. (D. B. ae 1.30 
Zuricher Novellen und Gedichte. (D. B.) 1.30 
Meyer, Sant. Werke, 2 vols., 4.1. (Knauer) 7.50 
Hebbel, Dramen, Gedichte, N tbelungenlied. (D. B. y 3.90 


(Or Werke, 6 vols. (M. K. A.) 16. 20) 


Reichsmarks 
Freytag, Sol und Haben, 41. (Knauer) ae si sa da 3.75 
te Verlorene Handschrift “. A. pi i. (Knauer) T oi 3.75 
Paden Der Oberhof. (D. B.) es i s5 ia 1.30 
Wildenbruch, Die Quitzows. eR ke B $ see bed 2.50 
Christoph Marlow. (Grote) . ; = LG ae 3.40 
Heinrich und Heinrichs Geschlecht. (Grote) 3.40 
(Or Werke, 4 vols, ed. Elster. 16.00) 
D. v. Liliencron, Kriegsnovellen. (Deut. Verlags-Anst.) 3.75 
Rosegger, Das ewige Licht. (Staackmann) 5.00 
F. Dahn, Der Kampf um Rom, 1 vol. (Verl. Tradition) . 4.30 
Ebers, Aegypttsche Konigstochter, 31. (Knauer) xi 3.75 
Hauptmann, Die Weber, Schulausg. (F.) . ts 1.30 
Hanneles Himmel ahrt, Schulausg. (F.) 1.10 
Die Versunkene locke, Schulausg. (F.) 1.50 
Sudermann, Die Ehre. (C.) .. sa Di 203 4.00 
Frau Sorge. (C.) es 3.50 
Heimat. (Hartap). 2s. 3d. 
H. Hoffmann, Der Hexenprediger u. A. (Gebr; doa 5 
Wagner, Oper und Drama. (D. B.) 1 


Hofmannstal, Der Tor und der Tod. (Ib.). 
Der Tod des Tizian. (Ib.) 
P. Ernst. Fünf Novellen. (Ib.) oe 
A. Stifter, Der Waldsteig. (Ib.) és hia 
O. Ludwig, Zwischen Himmel und Erde. (D. a 
P. Heyse, Meraner Novelien. = J as is 
Letzte Novellen. (C.) . 
(Or Ges. Werke, 5 ‘vols. 18.00) 
Frenssen, Jörn Ukl. Volksausg. (Grote) 
Thomas Mann, Buddenbrovks, Volksausg. (F.) . 
F. Werfel, Juarez und Maximilian. (Schulausg, Zsolnay) 
Verdi. (Zsolnay). 
S. Zweig, Sternstunden der Menschheit. (Ib. ) 


Collections of Short Stories 


Hausbicher, A 3, 4, 5 (Humoristen) 
No. 22 (Frauennovellen—Cl. Viebig u. a. 
Deutsche Dichter—Gedächtuis— Stift. .. c. each 
Neue Deutsche Erzähler. (Francke) . iis each 
Vol. II. (Hauptmann, Hofmannstal, Huch, &c.) 
Vol. IV. (Wassermann, Zweig, Werfel, &c.) 
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History 


Treitschke, Bilder aus der deutschen Geschichte, 1 vol. (Hz.) 
Freytag, Bilder a. d. deut. Vereangenheu, 5 vols. (Hz.) .. 
(Or in 2 vols, 4 1. (Kmauer.) 7.50) 
Bismarck, Gedanken und Erinnerungen, 1 vol., ¢ L lot) 
Max Lenz, Geschichte Bismarcks. (Duncker & Humb ot) 
E. Ludwig, Wilhelm II, cheap ed. (Zsolnay) 
Bismarck, cheap ed. (Zsolnay) 
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SECOND List. (Total cost at current rate of exchange 
about £32.) 
Reference, Language 
H. Rable, Deutsch-englisches Satzlextkon. (D. Verlags-Anst.) as 18.00 
Mevers, Aelines Lexikon, 3 vols. oe Sa ae ae de 69.00 
(Or Meyers, Blitzlexikon, 1 vol. 6.90; or Der kleine Brockhaus, 1 vol. 
20.70; or Der Volks-Brockhaus, 1 vol. 7.50) 


Curme, German Grammar, large ed. £2. 
(The complete Meyers Lexikon, in 14 vols., costs about 27 RM. a volume.) 


Literary History and Criticism 


Paul Wiegler, Geschichte der deut. Lit, 2 vols. (Ullstein) .. ra 48.00 
(A series of “ Etudes Littéraires '') 
Willoughby, Classical Age of German Lit. (Ox.) 7s. 6d. 


R. Huch, Die Romantik, 2 vols. in 1. (Haessel) a a wid 16.20 

Gundolf, Gecthke. (Bondi) a me zi = 16.65 
Shakespeare und der deut. Geist. (Bondi) .. 8 ah 10.80 

Croce, Goethe. (Methuen.) 7s. 6d. 

Heinemann, Goethe. (Kröner) die ts ae ae 2s 9.00 


Lewes, Life of Goethe. (Dent.) 2s. 
Leitzmann, Quellen von Schillers und Goethes Balladen. (Kleine 
Texte) . i Sa 1.75 
Die Huu ptquellen zu Schillers Wallenstein. (Halle) .. 3.00 
Edna Purdie, Friedrich Hebbel. (Ox.) 15s. 
Walther, Heinrich Heine. (Dent.) 12s. 6d. 


Kleinberg, Grillparzer. (Teubner) Ja is at Ss tee 2.00 
Imaginative Literature 
= Faust, Das Volkshbuch. (D. B.).. Le Sa 2) of a) 1.30 
Historien vom Rubezahl. (Ib.) .. ss gi a si ie .90 
Sturm und Drang, 2 vols. (Bong) or ee és a ag 6.00 
(Or 1 vol. ee) bag 
Grillparzer, Gedichte. (D. B.) .. : be os by 1.30 
Lenau, Gedichte. (Ib.) . : Lg a ba ve .90 
Holderlins Leben in Dichtungen ‘und Briefen. (D. B.) A ae 1.30 
Novalis, Hymnen an die Nacht. (Ib.). : ae “8 2 -90 
Schlegel, Lucinde. (Ib.).. n: “a T p st ae .90 
J. Paul, Auswakl. (D. B.) s% ts he ae s3 na 1.30 
Fouqué, Werke. (Bong) zs a i3 sa ee 2.70 
Chamisso, Gedichte. (Redam) . ay oe zi a = 2.15 
Schetiel, Trompeter von Sakkingen. (D. B.) .. Ex fie Iy 1.30 
Geibel, Gedichte, 3 vols. (M.K. A.) .. sa ss 3 Le 10.50 
Keller, Sinnged:cht. (D. B.) .. ih a 3 es ba 1.30 
Raabe, Erzählungen, 4 vols. (Klemm) zs si Ma o a 3.20 
Der Hungerpastor, § 1. (Knauer) “a $: 7 oe 3.75 
Chronik der Speriingsgasse es ss es as bs 2.85 
Fontane, Sechs Meisterromane, 4 vols. (F.) .. = fx z 11.25 
Vor dem Sturm, § 1. (Knauer) ss z me z 3.75 
Spiclhagen, Meisterromane, 6 vols. in 3. ee aan) = = 25.00 
Morike, Maler Nolten. (D. B.) ei Wa ie 1.30 
N ictzsche, Gedichte. (Ib.) be ag .90 
Marie v. Ebner-Eschenbach, Dorf- -und Schlossgesch hten. (Hatis- 
Leseb. Leipzig) ; bis I 1.30 
Cl. Viebig, Das schlafende Heer. (Deut. Verl. „Anst. E 6.75 
R. Debmel, Zwei Menschen. (F.) ‘ 5.85 
Die Menschenfreunde. (F. y 3.60 
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ichsmarks 
R. M. Rilke, Weise von Liebe und Tod des Cornets isi (Ib.) . .90 
Thomas Mann, Der Zauberberg, 1 vol. (F.) .. a 10.80 
Toller, Masse Mensch (Kiepenheuer, Berl.) .. 2.70 
Maschinenstirmer (Kiepenheuer, Berl.) as 3.35 
Wassermann, Der Aufruhr um den Junker Ernst. (F.) 2.70 
F. von Unruh, Opfergang (Societats-Verl. Frankf.) .. ee ae 3.80 
R. Binding, O. fergang. (Ib) .. ae, egt ee .90 
Anthologies: Deutscher Humor. (D. B. ) ; io 1.30 

Das Wort zum iyen, mente v. 2 000 Lieder. (Bote & 
Bock) ; .. €. 5.00 

History, Thought, &c. 

Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte, 5 vols. (Hz.) 36.00 


Sybel, peer re des d. Reiches 
930 ed., 8 vols. (Hendel, Leipzig.) (? e. 20.00 
Dii ed., 7 vols. (Volksausg., Oldenbourg. ) Sh 0) 
Freytag, Die Ahnen, 2 vols., ¢ L (Knauer) ; as 7 
Haller, Epochen d. deut. Geschichte. (C.) s z> 6. 


Lichtenberger, L’ Allemagne A Caern: (Flam.) 4s. 6d. 

Gooch, Germany. (Benn.) 

Arndt, Fur Vaterland und Freiheit. (D B.) .. 1.30 
Bismarck’s Briefe. (D. B.) i : te wih i ee 1.30 
Beethoven's Briefe. (D. B.) ; s 4% is Se 1.30 
Fichte, Reden an die deutsche Nation. (D. B.) sù 1.30 


OF EDUCATION 


Reichsmarks 
Luther’s Reformatorische Schriften. (D: B.) . > 1.30 
Ranke, Geschichte Wallensteins. (D. B 1.30 


Männer der Weltgeschichte. (Ib.) : ee 90 


Kant, Populare Schriften. (D. B.) 1.30 

Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 2 vols. (D: B. ) 2.60 
Hegels Philosophie. (D. B.) 1.30 
Schopenhauer, pene rur Lebensweisheit. (D. B. Qo 1.30 
Nietzsche, Aiso sprack Zarathustra. (Kroner) ; 1.75 


(A number of the volumes in the Knauer edition are obtainable in cheaper 
binding at RM. 2.85.) 

Considerable savings, especially in the case of complete 
and standard editions, can be effected by consulting the 
second-hand catalogues of the well-known foreign book- 
sellers in Oxford, Cambridge, and London. 

In the (particularly in these days) somewhat complex task 
of tracing publishers, editions, and prices, I have to 
acknowledge the valuable help afforded me by the foreign 
department of Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co., Ltd., 
Cambridge. 


The Watchers 


By Dan 


HERE was, it is true, more or less of a hubbub going 

on in my room, but in these enlightened days of 
free discipline a slight hubbub or even an incipient riot 
ought not to count for much, though strangely enough it 
often does. Theory and practice are two different things, 
and nowhere is the difference between them more marked 
than in the gentle art of education. Thus I was not sur- 
prised when the head, scenting trouble from afar, as is 
the way of heads, came into the room. 

“ I think, Mr. Jones,” said he, ‘‘ there’s rather too much 
noise in here. Can’t you get them to work more quietly ? ” 

“ Wel, as a matter of fact,” said I, “ I was just trying 
out a new theory. Needless to say, it did not originate 
with me, for any class teacher who attempts to propound 
new theories is simply inviting trouble. You see, no 
class teacher ever was or ever can be an expert in educa- 
tional matters, and, consequently, his wisest course is to 
imitate Brer Rabbit and ‘lay low and say nuffin’.’ But, 
of course, he is quite at liberty to put into practice, so 
far as possible, the theories of the real education experts.” 

“ And what do you mean by a real education expert ? ” 

“ By a real education expert I mean a person who has 
never done any practical teaching.” 

“ Oh, indeed. I should be inclined to think that such 
a person was anything but an expert.” 

“That’s just where you're wrong,” said I. ‘ Any 
person who is connected with education in a bread-and- 
butter sense and yet contrives to avoid the drudgery of 
actual class teaching is a real expert, believe me. I often 
wish I were half as expert as some of the real experts. 
Like the horse, all that the class teacher is allowed to be 
expert in is the hauling of heavy loads.” 

“ Perhaps you're right ; but this is neither the time nor 
the place for these lofty speculations. Might I point out 
to you that your class is doing nothing, at least, nothing 
useful. There is young Smith, for instance, over there. 
He appears to be doing nothing more useful than tearing 
pages out of his exercise book.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed what he has been doing. 
I’ve been watching him for some time.” 

“ You’ve been watching him! Good heavens, can’t 
you find something more useful for him to do, instead of 
standing there like a block of wood, merely watching 
him ? ” 

“ Oh, then you apparently haven't heard of the latest 
educational theory ? ” said I, airily. 

Like most teachers, the head has a holy horror of being 
thought to be behind the times. He takes in a dozen 
different educational journals each month, attends numerous 
courses and extension lectures, and in every possible way 


In fact, 


McCourt 


strives to keep in touch with every development of edu- 
cational thought and practice. My question, therefore, 
was designed to touch him on the raw, and right well did 
it succeed. 

“ What new development in educational theory are 
you referring to ? ” he asked. 

“ Why, the theory lately propounded by one of our 
leading educational psychologists ; namely, that a teacher 
should watch and study his pupils for quite a considerable 
time in order to discover their proclivities, propensities, 
and potentialities before attempting to teach them any- 
thing. He went even further than this; he said that a 
teacher should study each pupils family and pedigree 
before attempting to instil knowledge into him. In my 
opinion it’s a great theory ; I can see limitless possibilities 
in it.” 

The head was visibly impressed. ‘‘ And who did you 
say it was who propounded this theory ? ’’ he asked. 

“I didn’t say,” said I. ‘‘ There’s an old saying the 
truth of which has frequently and painfully been made 
apparent to me to the effect that least said is soonest 
mended. Or, as we used to say in the Army, ‘ No names, 
no pack drill.’ ”’ 

“ Ah, yes, I think I know whom you mean, ” said the 
head, after a little cogitation. ‘‘ He is indeed one of our 
foremost educational psychologists. But I think you are 
taking his theory rather too literally. He can never have 
meant that all a teacher had to do was to stand idly by 
watching his class smash up the furniture.” 

“There speaks the united voices of the shades of 
Whackem and Squeers,’’ said I, putting on that air of 
superior knowledge which always makes the head sit 
up and take notice. ‘‘ Because there is a little disorder 
in a class the modern representative of the Whackem and 
Squeers school of thought thinks there is no work being 
done. But, thank goodness, we have emerged from the 
slough of the inflexible, iron, cut-and-dried, stereotyped, 
sergeant-major discipline of the dark days of old. Nowa- 
days we endeavour to study the pupil’s individuality and 
to give him every means to express that individuality.” 

“ Yes, but I shouldn’t let him express himself quite so 
loudly. There’s Brown over there, yelling at the height 
of his voice. I believe he’s fighting the boy behind him. 
After all, you mustn’t take theories too literally; and 
now I must be off. I think you've done quite enough 
watching for one forenoon; and I also think it is high 
time you set your class to work.” And with this he left 
me for the time being. 

* + + 


There is shmething about the act of patiently watching 
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for something to eventuate which to the average human 
being is intensely fascinating and romantic. The eagle 
looking down from his lofty eyrie, waiting and watching 
till some unsuspecting lamb shall stray far enough from 
the flock to render himself an easy prey to the keen- 
eyed watcher; the cat watching a mouse-hole; the Red 
Indian of the Plains watching the settlers’ caravan coming 
closer and closer to the trap he has set for it ; the prowling 
tiger at dead of night patiently watching the water-hole 
at which his potential prey shall presently foregather ; 
the sleuth-hound of Scotland Yard watching the scene 
of a murder in the hope that the perpetrator thereof 
shall revisit the scene of his crime, a silly custom which 
the novelists tell us is much in vogue among murderers ; 
the rabbit watching with fascinated eye the snake which 
is about to devour him ; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald watching 
from his Highland home the goings-on at the Ottawa 
Conference; and the League of Nations watching the 
Japs licking the everlasting stuffing out of the Chinese. 

Yes, there is something peculiarly comforting to the 
human mind in the thought that somebody is watching 
something. When the country is going to the dogs, and 
ruin and desolation stare us in the face, the government 
of the day always has the matter, whatever it may be, 
“under its anxious consideration.” In other words, the 
government is watching it; and the fact that the govern- 
ment is watching it, always and for some occult reason 
gives measureless satisfaction to a great number of worthy 
citizens. 

The head, therefore, being a human being, ought to be 
comforted by the fact that I was watching my class. And, 
after all, there is something to be said for the theory of 
individual teaching as opposed to mass or class teaching. 


The idea is thoroughly sound ; the only thing which would. 


make its practical application difficult is the fact that in 
most schools there are not as many teachers as there are 
pupils. 

Behold me, then, watching my class. It is a geography 
lesson, and I have told them to find out in their own way 
so much as possible about the geography of England, 
from the physical structure of the country to the more 
important industries, railways, roads, shipping routes, 
seaports, and inland towns. In order to assist them in their 
researches I have issued to them maps, textbooks, drawing 
materials, and plasticine, this latter to be used in construct- 
ing the similitudes of mountains, valleys, rivers, and lakes. 
They are soon hard at work, and I have plenty of time to 
observe them. 

Tommy Smith is first smitten with the idea of drawing 
the map of England on a sheet of paper, but having no 
proper idea of how to draw a map—map-drawing having 
lately become most unfashionable—finds that his map is 
beginning to resemble one that might have been con- 
structed in pre-Roman days. He therefore gives up the 
attempt in disgust and turns to the plasticine as offering 
much greater possibilities of educational entertainment. 
However, he meets with as little success in this as he did 
in his previous attempt, for in spite of all his efforts the 
Pennine Chain refuses to stand up lke the backbone of 
England, as it should do, but persists in sliding off, with 
cheerful impartiality, either in the direction of the North 
Sea or of the Irish Channel. Feeling that his talents do 
not lie in the direction of cartography he determines to 
try his hand at the gentle art of sculpture; but again his 
lack of technical skill makes itself only too apparent, and 
he finally expresses his individuality by rolling the plasticine 
into small balls which he throws with unerring aim and 
considerable force at those of his class-mates who are 
either distant enough or unsuspecting enough to be unable 
to detect the source of the mysterious missiles. 

Judging from the accuracy of his aim with the small 
globules of plasticine, I form the impression that Tommy 
is destined to be an adept at ball games. But this is, of 
course, merely a passing fancy of mine, for his talents 
might le in some totally unsuspected direction. The 
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majority of the class, however, do not misuse their time 
as Tommy Smith is doing, and some of their efforts are 
quite creditable, though the results on the whole are 
rather mixed. 

_ The head came into my room a few days later and said : 
“ Well, Mr. Jones, are you still watching ? ” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ I am. An important experiment like 
this needs time to develop. After all, Rome wasn’t built 
in a day.”’ 

“ No, I don’t suppose it was. But you’ve been watching 
them, as you call it, for rather more than a week. Have 
your investigations led you to any definite conclusions ? ”’ 


“It’s rather too soon yet to expect results. Still, I 


think I can say that I have already observed marked 


tendencies in most of the boys—tendencies, which, if 
allowed full expression, would involve sweeping changes 
in the curriculum.” 

“ Sweeping changes in the curriculum? What do you 
mean ? ” 

“I mean that if the object of watching a boy is to 
discover in which direction his bent lies, we ought, when 
we have discovered it, to alter or amend the curriculum 
in such a way as to allow his potentialities their fullest 
expression. For instance, if after watching a boy for some 
time we discover he has no liking for or aptitude in arith- 
metic, we ought logically to remove that subject from the 
curriculum and put in its place a subject more suited to 
that boy’s particular bent.” 

“ Yes; I think I see what you mean. And from your 
observations, what changes in the curriculum would you 
propose for this class ? ” 

ʻ Well, I shouldn’t like to make too many changes all 
at once ; but from what I have seen I should say we could 
abolish some of the more stereotyped subjects and substi- 
tute for them yo-yo, peg-top spinning, throwing cigarette 
pictures at screw nails, and perhaps an elementary course 
in ‘conkers’ and how to smash them with the first blow. 
These subjects, as you will no doubt agree, would form 
most valuable adjuncts to our hand-and-eye training, 
and if ve 

But the head had fled. 


+ x % 


Again, there was, it is true, more or less of a hubbub 
going on in my room, and though it was but early in the 
forenoon I felt strangely tired and listless. And again, 
the head, attracted by the noise, walked in to see what it 
was all about. Before coming to my desk, he picked up 
the exercise book of a boy who sat near the door, and after 
examining it critically for a few minutes came over to 
me. “ It’s rather strange, Mr. Jones,” said he, “ how little 
progress this boy makes. Here he is making the same 
mistakes he made a year ago in a lower form.” 

“ Yes, he does seem to be rather a stupid boy,” said I 
wearily, “ in spite of the close study I have given to his 
case. I was even out with his father last night in the effort 
to learn something of his family and pedigree.” 

“ You were out with his father last night in the effort 
to study his family and pedigree? Whatever do you 
mean ? ” 

‘‘Surely you remember that the second part of the 
theory as propounded by the great psychologist was that 
the family and pedigree of the pupils should be studied. 
That boy’s father was first on my visiting list, and I went 
to his home last night to have a chat with him. He was 
not at home when I called, but they told me I'd likely 
find him at the ‘ Fox and Hounds.’ So I went there and 
duly found him. We had a most interesting chat.” 

“ Yes, I suppose you had,” said the head sarcastically. 
“ I trust the conversation was not too dry.” 

“ Well, scarcely ; you see, he insisted on buying some 
beer for me, and of course I had to return the compli- 
ment. Then he did the same thing again, and of course I 
had to follow suit; and so it went on till closing time. 
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Still, my time wasn’t altogether wasted, for I gleaned 
some most interesting educational facts concerning his 
family and pedigree.” 

“ Oh, you did, did you ? ” said the head, with a strange 
look in his eye. 

“ Yes; and to-night I propose to visit Tommy Smith’s 
father. I’m getting rather keen on this watching 


business ; 
points.” 
“ So you're getting keen on this watching business, 
are you? Well, I’ll give you something to watch. Just watch 
this,” and gazing wildly about him his eye fell on a heavy 
ebony ruler. But long before he could snatch it up I was 
heading for parts unknown, hitting only the high spots. 


I’m beginning to see that it really has its 


Charles Maddock Stuart 


GREAT teacher, no mere headmaster, is gone from 

among us. Stuart was born September 25, 1857; 
he died November 22, 1932. He was the third of four sons 
of James Stuart, originally of Edinburgh, a Calcutta 
merchant, who was forced to retire soon after the Indian 
Mutiny. The sons were born at Harrow and were educated 
at the School. Their mother was Mary Nicholson, daughter 
of Cornelius Nicholson, a friend of Wordsworth and Hartley 
Coleridge ; that she was a woman of character is clear, as 
at the age of 18, during the Mutiny, she kept her husband's 
home when it was occupied by the military. When his 
business was doing badly, she became secretary to Henry 
Venn, of the C.M.S. 

The family history is a remarkable record of strenuous 
endeavour and religious fervour, combined with a roving 
disposition. The eldest son, Edward Alexander, was 
captain of cricket at Harrow ; he read classics at Cambridge, 
entered the Church, was Vicar first of St. James’, Holloway, 
then of St. Matthew’s, Bayswater; he became Canon of 
Canterbury in 1906, and was an organizing secretary of 
the Pan-Anglican Congress and of the Anglican Mission 
of Repentance and Help at the end of 1916. His heart 
was much in the Missions of Help to the Colonial Churches, 
on which he went in 1903 to South Africa, in 1910 to New 
Zealand and in 1912 to Canada. He died in 1917. 

The second son, James Nicholson, was first a soldier, 
then a Calcutta merchant. He retired to Harrow and was 
well known there for his benefactions ; he built and endowed 
the new wing of the Roxeth Cottage Hospital. He died 
in 1928. 

The fourth son, the recently deceased Dean of Carlisle, 
was much the youngest. He took a double first in theology 
and classics at Cambridge and also rowed in his college 
boat. Always interested in social questions, when Vicar 
of Cannock, he worked in the mines during long spells, 
in order to prove to the miners that it was possible to 
do so without drink; when Rector of Burslem, he had 
worked on the ovens with the potters for the same reason. 
He later became Rector of Stoke-on-Trent, a very arduous 
cure. He accompanied his brother on his Missions of Help 
to the New Zealand and Canadian churches. 

Another distinguished member of the family, to be 
mentioned, is the well-known Prof. James Stuart, a great 
force at Cambridge in early days. He founded the 
Mechanical Department, now the School of Engineering ; 
he was also a pioneer worker in the University Extension 
movement. Notwithstanding his want of success as a 
candidate at Cambridge, he entered Parliament as a 
strong Liberal and became editor, if not proprietor, of 
The Star. Marrying into a mustard mine, he finally 
became chairman of the great Colman firm. 

An uncle, Bishop Edward Stuart, of Edinburgh, was 
appointed Bishop of Warapu, New Zealand, when about 
40 years old. He soon resigned and set out for Persia 
when that country was not yet penetrated by Christianity. 
He was active there until nearly 90 years old. His 
daughter and nieces followed him in his work ; one of them, 
Dr. Emmeline Stuart, is well known for her pioneer work 
among women. 

The children of the eldest son, Edward Alexander, are 
proving true to type. His daughter is Headmistress of 
Sherborne School for girls. Her youngest brother enlisted 
from Cambridge at the outbreak of the War, soon obtained 


a Commission and was at Salonika until the end. He then 
returned to Cambridge and became Chaplain of Ridley 
Hall. On his marriage he went out to the new University 
of Achimota, as Chaplain under Mr. Fraser. In 1930 he 
became a C.M.S. missionary in Uganda; in 1932 he 
was consecrated Assistant Bishop of Uganda. Another 
brother, Eric Alexander Stuart, died in 1927 in the Malay 
States, where he was Director of Education at Kedah. 
The Stuart Library at Alor Star was built in his memory. 

C. M. Stuart was a scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he became a Fellow. After taking a first 
in the Natural Science Tripos (1880), he was very anxious 
to work with the late Sir James Dewar. Fortunately, he 
received no encouragement, so he went to Germany instead, 
to Strasburg, where he worked with Fittig, greatly to his 
advantage. Had Dewar taken him in hand, I feel sure 
he would have been diverted into a scientific career. He 
acquired real feeling as a chemist but was without originality 
of outlook. He became a master at Clifton College, and 
then at the High School, Newcastle-under-Lyme, before 
going as first headmaster to St. Dunstan's College, Catford, 
London, S.E., in 1888. The school commenced with a 
limited number of boarders ; it rapidly became so popular 
in the district that the hostel was closed as the rooms were 
required ; the numbers soon rose to 500. 

The opening of the school close to my home was a god- 
send, as I had four sons and had vowed that not even to 
save their lives would I submit them to the monastic 
treatment of a public school. My eldest boy entered the 
school in its second year; to test his mettle, I had let 
him compete (unprepared) for an entrance scholarship, and 
he was successful. The others followed in due succession. 
Only one took a prize and that was for leaving: in other 
words, they did not sacrifice their educational freedom. 
To show the terms Stuart and I were on and the kind of 
man he was—how true a Liberal—I made the condition 
that not one of the four should take chemistry but did not 
bar physics. My reason was that, having such suitable 
home-made synthetic products at disposal, I wished to 
make experiments with them myself and to deal with them 
as virgin material. Whatever I may have done in develop- 
ing method is largely due to the experience gained with 
my younger children. s 

When the question of Greek was raised, Stuart and I 
dealt with it in an unusual way—not on the basis of a 
“ soul-saving ” discipline but with reference to facts. 
“ Let No. 1,” said I, “ learn the alphabet and the numerals 
—as a chemist he will need these but not much more.” 
No. 2, a born mechanic and engineer, was to let it alone. 
No. 3, intended for medicine, was to learn all he could— 
as professional etiquette would force him to mystify his 
patients in its terms. I had not then realized that we of 
the scientific fraternity were to carry this art still further. 
No. 4 also was absolved like No. 2. The arrangement 
worked out well in the end. I wonder if any other head- 
master has ever shown the willingness so to consider a 
subject with a parent. He was equally broad in his outlook 
on other subjects, particularly in teaching languages— 
calling for words, in the first place, so playing the game 
with the boys that he gave them confidence. His own 
French and German were fairly colloquial, largely based 
on mountaineering experience, yet he used them with 
such effect that few left the school at 17 without being 
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able to make themselves understood in either language. 
What more can we expect from most ? So it was with all 
subjects. He definitely played the part of master of 
method throughout the school: in fact, he was not only 
Head as are most but also Master of his craft. 

In The Times (Nov. 28, 1932), I have put Stuart above 
Sanderson of Oundle. I will go further and rank him, 
on the ground of his individual teaching work, with Thring 
and Charles Kingsley and as a superior influence to Arnold, 
Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Percival and Wilson. The 
Arnold myth is no longer what it was. Whilst Arnold did 
a great work in raising the moral tone of boarding-school 
life, he did nothing for education proper—on the contrary, 
he stayed progress by keeping it on strictly classical lines. 
Thring grasped the nettle in maintaining that the whole 
human being is the teachers’ care; probably less was 
practised in his school than he preached; still, no one 
has preached and written such perfect scholastic doctrine 
as he. Kingsley never kept school, yet through his writings 
—particularly those in the volume of Scientific Essays, 
in his collected works—he did more than all other teachers 
put together to advocate the teaching of scientific method. 
His lectures on ‘‘ Town Geology,” in their way, were wonder- 
ful as examples—yet no school takes notice of them to-day. 
That such teaching has not been brought into geography 
is in itself sufficient condemnation of our school system. 

Herbert Spencer was a logic machine; both he and 
Huxley were too biological, too didactic and “superior ” 
to influence school teaching. Percival and Wilson gave 
great encouragement to natural science but were not them- 
selves able to criticize the teaching. Stuart is to be 
reckoned as the pioneer headmaster in the modern move- 
ment towards a naturalistic as opposed to a classical, 
literary system: thoroughly scientific in his outlook, he 
sought to infuse the teaching in all subjects with the 
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scientific spirit as a means of mental culture and for 
practical use. He insisted on proving all things himself. 
He could not get far, being himself only at the threshold 
but he led the way, whether in school or playing field. 
He was not the first to introduce manual work but he 
was ahead in the systematic thoroughness with which 
he had the work carried on. So good was it that, when I 
had to develop the subject at Christ’s Hospital, I stole 
his master. To-day, I will back our Christ’s Hospital 
manual work, on account of its disciplinary value, against 
that of any other school in the country: we inherit the 
system from Stuart. 

Never the cleric, not even literary, still less artistic, 
no dreamer but intensely realistic, he was almost a 
Cromwellian puritan in general outlook—a man born to 
make good men. He taught through precept and practice 
but never preached visions—in this he was the antithesis 
of Sanderson. I verily believe that what made him look 
so big and burly was not mere muscle, still less fat but 
an overwhelmingly thick layer of modesty and reticence. 
He never ran to words and was no propagandist; the 
greatness of his work -was, therefore, little known outside 
his school, though much respected by the inspectorate. 
He published little. That no use was made of him after 
he went out of office is a disgrace to his professional col- 
leagues. We seem bent on putting educational experience 
and originality aside. I fear no litera scripta remain. It 
is for those who aided him and his old boys to gather 
up what fragments there are before it be too late. I hold 
his greatest achievement to have been the proof he gave 
to us parents that it was possible to maintain the moral 
and social tone of a great day-school at an even higher 
level than that of any boarding-school—so leaving it to 
us safely to enjoy the friendship of our children. 

HENRY E. ARMSTRONG. 


Varia 


The December issue of The Human Factor, the Journal of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, contains the 
interesting and valuable paper on “‘ Recent Evidence of the 
Value of Vocational Guidance,” read by Mr. C. S. Myers at 
the York meeting of the British Association. 

$ 2 * 


The Cambridge Greek Play Committee has announced the 
forthcoming production of the “ Oresteia ” of Aeschylus, which 
is to be performed by members of the University at the New 
Theatre from Tuesday, February 14, to Saturday, February 18, 
1933, inclusive, at 8 p.m. There will be two special matinees 
with reduced prices for schools on Thursday the 16th, and 
Saturday, the 18th, at 2.15 p.m. The trilogy was performed 
with exceptional success in 1921, and the music specially com- 
posed for that occasion by C. Armstrong Gibbs will be used again. 
The scenery and costumes are being designed by Madame 
Raverat. Further informatign may be obtained from Mr. 
G. H. W. Rylands, King’s College, Cambridge. 


2 s s 


Five public lectures remain to be given at KING’s COLLEGE 
OF HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE during the present term. 
Dr. Ernest Barker is to speak on the influence of ancient Greece 
on modern life on February 6; Mr. Walter de la Mare on “ The 
Material of Fiction ” on. February 13; Mr. Alfred Noyes on 
modern poetry on February 20; Prof. Gilbert Murray on disarma- 
ment on February 27; and Dame Ethel Smyth on *“ Women in 
Music ” on March 6. Admission is free by ticket from the College 
and the lecture hour is 5.15 p.m. 

2 s 2 


Public lectures of educational interest being given at UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, include a course of three by Mr. 
H. J. Helweg on popular education in Denmark, which began 
on January 25 and is being continued on February 1 and 8, 
while Mr. Kenneth Ryde is speaking on the reference library 
service of a modern town (February 1), and Mr. James Ross on 
Bristol Public Library (February 15th). Dr. L. J. Comrie is 
giving a course of six weekly lectures, beginning February 2, 
on modern methods of calculation; Dr. H. R. Ing, six lectures 
beginning February 13 on chemical structure and pharmaco- 


logical action (at 5 p.m.); and Prof. J. Macmurray, three on 
the philosophy of communism (March 7, 10 and 14). The 
lecture hour is generally 5.30 p.m. 

2 - 2 


Teachers of English literature are well catered for in the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES arranged for this term by 
the University of London. Courses are available on the periods 
Mallory to Milton (Bishopsgate Institute), the Romantic Revival 
to De Quincey (Gresham College), modern literature (Mary Ward 
Settlement), and Elizabethan drama (St. Bride Foundation 
Institute). Particulars of these and other lectures can be 
obtained on application, with stamped addressed wrapper, from 
the University Extension Registrar, University of London, S.W. 7. 

2 $ 2 


Students of history may be interested in a course of four 
public lectures on Wednesdays at 5.30 p.m., beginning February 
15, to be given at K1nG’s COLLEGE, Lonpon, by Mr. H. Wickham 
Steed on the reorganization of Central Europe. An inaugural 
lecture on “ The Study of International History ’’ is to be 
delivered at the LoNDoN SCHOOL oF Economics by Prof. C. K. 
Webster on March 8 at 5 p.m., when the chair will be taken by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

s 2 2 

Mr. HuMPHREY TOULMIN is launching a new series under 
the name of ‘ The Inquiring Mind Series.” It is addressed 
to all who want to get the best out of life, and the books will 
try and show in the various categories of human activity how, 
starting from some interest the reader already has, he may 
enter on a voyage of exploration which will either link up with 
his daily work or give him a background where he may seek 
change and refreshment after toil. The first two books, both 
by Lionel McColvin, Chief Librarian, Hampstead Public 
Libraries, are to be How to Use Books and Enjoy Them and 
How to Find Out. 

2 & s 

We have received from The Music Teacher a copy of the 
Directory of Lecturers and Lecture-Recitalists available for Musical 
and Educational Societies, Schools, Clubs and Institutes, issued 
as a supplement to the January number. Copies can be obtained, 
price 6d., from Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Correspondence 


A LITTLE MATTER OF GRAMMAR 


May I direct attention, through your columns, to the careless 
way in which collective nouns are treated as either singular or 
plural in official documents and current journalism ? This is 
specially true of the word “Government.” While “ army,” 
“navy,” and “ Parliament ’”’ are, according to the grammatical rule 
treated as singular, there is a Civil Service convention which 
regards *‘ Government ” as plural. This is the rule, but it is not 
always observed. May I give a few examples? . 

The letter of the Home Secretary on the Tom Mann case 
(published on January 10) contains the following sentence: 
“The executive Government would be guilty of the gravest 
dereliction of thety primary duty to the public if they failed at 
any time to take all proper steps for the maintenance of law 
and public opinion . .. and no Government worthy of the 
name could shirk 1s responsibility in the matter.” 

Mr. George Lansbury’s letter in reply (published on the follow- 
ing day) has the following: ‘I cannot accept the proposition 
that a Government which has put into force repressive measures 
ts the best judge .. .”’ and “The callous, cynical indifference 
of your Government in their treatment of the unemployed and 
their dependents. .. .”’ 

The Times of the same date (January 11) publishes a letter 
from Lord Cecil on the Manchurian question which contains the 
following: “ If the Assembly acts with vigour and courage, 
backed as they would be by the overwhelming majority of civilized 
public opinion. .. .” 

The first leading article in The Times of January 10 and of 
January 12 both dealt with the Tote Report: in the former 
the word ‘‘ Commission ’’ was treated throughout as a plural, 
being followed by the verbs “ are,” “ we,” and “do”; while 
in the latter it has become singular, taking ‘‘ has ” and “ was.” 

Again, The Times first leading article of January 14, entitled 
“ The Complete Letter-Writer,’’ contains the following: “ the 
policy which the present Government and tts predecessors 
have been steadily pursuing .. .’’ and, a little further on, “ The 
time is very near now when the British Government will be 
ready with something like their detailed scheme. .. .”’ 

The last official dispatch to the United States Government 
on the War debt question contained even “ the United Kingdom 
are,” although a later sentence ran ‘‘ the United Kingdom is.” 

All the above inconsistencies would certainly be penalized 
in any School Certificate examination. 

That ‘‘ Government,” like other collective nouns, is singular, 
is clear if we put “a” or “ this ” in front of it; but our Civil 
servants take infinite pains to avoid doing so, writing ‘‘ His 
Majesty’s Government ”’ instead of “ this Government.” 

American and Dominion public men and officials alwavs treat 
“ Government ” as singular. Why do we not follow their 
good example ? A. WATSON BAIN. 


ASSISTANT EXAMINERS 


It is well known that in preliminary examinations like the 
School Certificate and Matriculation, for which large numbers 
present themselves, it is necessary to employ many assistants 
to help the examiners, who themselves could not possibly look 
through all the scripts if the results are to be issued in a reason- 
able time. Now when there are complaints about the results of 
an examination, as there often are, the cause is usually due to 
the fault of an assistant, although this is rarely admitted by the 
Board. To speak frankly, the reason for any bad marking is 
purely financial. The overlooking of elementary papers—4oo or 
500 in two or three weeks— is soul-destroying work, and needs 
keen attention for many hours on end and an iron constitution. 
Neither men nor women of any academic status will undertake 
such work unless they can earn at least ten shillings an hour. 
It is well known that many assistants are paid only one shilling 
for correcting a paper that has taken the candidate three hours 
to answer. In order to gain his ten shillings the assistant can 
give only six minutes to the correction and marking of each paper. 


Even if one grants that the first twenty papers or so must take 
longer for the assistant to get to know the paper by heart, 
yet, when he does, he cannot really do justice to a border-line 
paper in that time. Consequently, flagrant mistakes are made 
and complaints become frequent. The remedy is in the hands 
of the Examining Boards. The fee paid by each candidate is 
extremely low; let it be made one and a half times as great. 
Thus the remuneration paid to head and assistant examiners 
could be raised, better work could be done, and fairer results 
could be secured. Then such scandals as hiring sub-assistant 
examiners to help the assistants, quite contrary to the agreement 
with the Board, would not occur. For what must be the value 
of the work of a man who is willing to correct a three-hour 
paper for sixpence ? Very little, and he often rushes through 
the work at break-neck speed, marking at haphazard. 

DE V. PAYEN PAYNE. 


POETRY AND THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION 


There is a widespread doubt among teachers of English as to 
the wisdom of the inclusion of poetry in the set books for School 
Certificate. These malcontents say that if they teach children 
poetry as it should be taught, a large number of their candidates 
fail; while if they merely prepare them for the examination the 
majority pass easily enough. The point at issue is obvious. 
The examination tests a knowledge of the poems, and the aim 
of the teacher who wishes his pupils to pass is consequently to 
inculcate as complete a knowledge of the poems as he can. 
The other view is that while knowledge is a desirable thing, 
in this matter its acquirement is a secondary aim. The true 
business of a teacher of poetry, they maintain, is to secure 
appreciation of what is read and by this means to awaken a love 
of it and to provide a standard of taste. It is possible to see 
these divergent aims being followed in the same school and to 
note in one class the authoritative attitude of the teacher and 
the matter-of-fact industry of the pupils, in the other the enthu- 
siasm of the teacher and the pleased interest of the children—it is 
as if they were at the pictures. 

Yet there seems to be grave doubt whether the second method 
produces much more satisfactory results than the first. The 
few who have poetic sensibility are better off, but the vast 
majority leave school and poetry together. It is true that at 
the large public libraries there is a small demand for it, but this 
comes from students of one kind or another; and conclusive 
evidence on the other side is to be obtained from the commercial 
libraries that have branches all over the country. How is this 
to be reconciled with the class listening with pleased attention 
to the teacher ? Evidently the effects are not what is expected. 
It seems likely that there are three reasons for this: first, the 
pupils’ idea of the poem is swamped by their idea of the teacher's 
interpretation of it; they remember Mr. Blank’s lesson as they 
remember Jack Hobbs’s batting. In the second place, teachers 
have found that classes take a pleased interest, even a delight, 
in similes, metaphors, onomatopoeia, in visualizing and so on, 
and consequently the poems are split up into details of technique. 
Theoretically, the evil effects of this are counteracted by a 
final reading in which all the results of analysis are synthesized 
into a magnificent unity. Unfortunately, as every lover of 
poetry will agree, the nature of things prevents this happening. 
(See Kellet, Fashion in Taste, page 101.) In the third place, 
the material used is often unsuitable because it does not meet 
any poetic need of the children’s, or because the language 
offends their sense of the fitting. As an example of the latter, 
the following is significant—unless the master uses aids ex- 
traneous to the poetry (class discipline, prestige of his taste), 
“ The Wreck of the Hesperus ” will afford food for mirth, while 
“ The Retired Cat ” will receive its full due of consideration. 

There are signs that a way is being found out of this impasse. 
In the aim of the educator, just as ‘' an understanding of certain 
poems ” had to give place to ‘‘ an appreciation of them,” so 
the latter in its turn must be superseded by “ a liking for poetry.” 
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The aim should be this, we hear, without modification or mental 
reservation. It follows, it is claimed, that the amount dealt 
with in a poetry lesson should be much larger than has been 
usual; a comparatively short lyric often having supplied the 
matter for a forty-minute lesson in the past. Moreover, the 
poems which are used must be chosen with greater discretion. 
If there is not going to be “ the good teacher leading the children 
to appreciation of work too hard for their unaided endeavours,” 
but merely a rapid and, it is hoped, skilful presentation, then 
the main energy of appreciation must come from the class ; 
that is, the poems must appeal strongly at the first reading. 
Their matter must of itself interest boys of the particular stage 
that the class represents, or their rhythm must be compelling, 
or their sound effects remarkable. Descriptive nature poetry 
does not succeed with boys of 14; they prefer ‘‘Ivry”’ to 
“ I stood tip-toe upon a little hill ” ; if the master has nothing 
but this at his disposal it is better to do some more grammar 
instead. But to Morris’s‘‘ Shameful Death,” to Nash's “‘ Spring,” 
and to “ The Listener ” boys usually respond. 

Out of the three groups into which poems may be divided, 
those which are beyond the capacity of the pupils, those which a 
skilful teacher can enable pupils to appreciate, and those which 
produce a spontaneous response, it is the third with which 
fruitful work can be done. l 

On this view, the teacher’s business is to create favourable 
openings for such poems and then to read them, or to have them 
read, as well as circumstances allow. T. G. BOWMAN. 


“THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING” 


I notice that among the “ Occasional Notes ” in the January 
issue there was included a short notice of a lecture given by 
Mr. Alfred Fairbank at the Royal Society of Arts on * The 
Teaching of Handwriting.” Mr. Fairbank has collected most 
interesting historical matter on handwriting, and has earnestly 
endeavoured to lift the present-day writing out of its bog of 
slovenliness, in order to raise it to the world of beauty and 
usefulness. 

On whom should the blame of bad writing fall ? Surely not 
on teachers. My experience of teachers, from the time when 
I began to hold a pen up to the present, is that they were good 
writers and good teachers of writing. Besides, we had excellent 
copies. How many of us remember Darnell’s green-backed 
copy-book ? This was the copper-plate style, that style of 
quill pens, which was superseded by steel nibs. Then came 
Vere Foster's books, which kept the same thickness of stroke, 
but each word was supposed to be done without removing the 
pen from the paper. This produced a good running-hand. 
After this we had the Civil Service stvle, whose characteristic 
was to space the letters by rather long joining lines. The letters 
were nearly upright and the parts packed together. This made 
the letters stand out clearly, but led to a gaunt and a rather 
characterless hand. 

For some vears now, writing script has been taught as the 
foundation of a cursive hand; and if taught on the slope of 
italic printing letters, it will lead, without any dithiculty, straight 
to a good sloping cursive hand ; and script, at any period, will 
be a good fonic for a poor writer, especially if a rather flat 
chisel-pointed pencil is used. When a good handwriting has 
been formed on strict lines, some pretty affectations mav be 
allowed. Nothing clumsy should interfere with the swect flow 
of the letters. The result will be a fine, natural handwriting 
without anv stupid, wasteful flourishes. If a boy leaves school 
at 14 years of age, he ought to write a good, plain hand, and 
his style will develop by practice. But why do so many become 
bad writers? For example, a boy passed the Civil Service 
Boy Clerks’ examination, when writing was so highly marked, 
proving that he could write decently well. He kept up his 
studies in science and took a good degree. At the age of 25, 
or so, he writes to me in such a scribbling, illiterate hand that 
I read it with much difficulty and uncertainty after an hour's 
struggle. What is the cause of this horrible change? Gross 
carelessness and self-conceit. It may be unintentional, but it is 
mean and disgracious. 
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On the other hand, I received a letter, bearing Christmas 
greetings, from an “old boy,” who, though writing in a most 
legible hand, apologized for his writing not being up to his 
former standard, and explained that he scarcely wrote anything 
now except his signature. He was alwavs a gentleman. 

What about signatures? How wonderfully clever a man 
must be to sign in such a way that no one can read it! Does 
he think his signature is unforgeable ? Not at all. Any banker 
would say that a free, bold signature in good writing is much 
more difficult to forge. A good draughtsman would forge an 
unreadable signature almost at sight. But who would want to 
forge this signature ? 

It is curious that ladies do not ape the stupidity of men in 
this respect. But their general writing would be easier and 
more beautiful if they were taught from script-writing which 
sloped forward, not backward or upright. The backward slope 
leads to the queer-looking cursive hand which is now so often 
seen. The p, b, f, v, of Pitman's Shorthand, which slopes down 
from left to right is one of the greatest drawbacks of the system. 

The question of pens, as explained in Mr. Fairbank’s lecture 
at the Royal Society of Arts, is of great importance. It is easv 
to adapt a stvle to suit a pen, but you want a pen to suit vour 
writing. Why are the best fountain pens condemned as the 
spoilers of modern writing ? Because the points are false and 
hard, and vou cannot get the best out of them for vears unless 
you write for a while on a razor-stone and bring them to your 
liking. Fountain pens should be forbidden until a good standard 
has been reached by the ordinary pen. After a little treatment 
a fountain pen is a constant delight. Feeble writers will improve 
by using the fonic prescribed, and enjoy writing as a beautiful art. 

M.A., L.C.P. 


B.B.C. ADDRESSES ON RELIGION 


Most of your readers are no doubt aware of the course of 
religious addresses which is being given fortnightly by the 
B.B.C. this year, entitled ‘‘ God and the World.” In the booklet 
giving a synopsis of the lectures, it is suggested that the course 
would be used by study circles. A further suggestion has been 
made that the opportunity should be taken of enabling the 
senior boys and girls in residential schools to gather together in 
order to hear the addresses and to discuss them afterwards, 
under the guidance of the head or the chaplain, or some qualified 
member of the staff. In some cases a local clergyman or minister 
might be glad of the opportunity of discovering how young people 
view the religion which is presented to them, whether in these 
addresses or elsewhere. 


This suggestion applies equally to training colleges and indeed 
to any educational establishment I pass the suggestion on 
in the hope that it may commend itself to those who can use it. 


T. J. Woop. 
The Church House, Westminster. 


THE FuTURE OF IpuCATION.—An interesting address was 
given by Dr. W. Ix. Spencer, F.R.S., at the annual meeting of 
the Roval Drawing Society, which was held in the Guildhall 
Art Gallery on January 13. Dr. Spencer said that the revolution 
which had taken place in the art work in the schools was 
astounding. In the old davs, music and drawing were looked 
on largely as ““ extras.” Now, in some of his smallest country 
schools, there was scarcely a child who could not draw, and 
draw really well if the teacher could teach. Slowly but surely 
there was a tremendous revolution coming in education for the 
democracy, and it was not only because there were more skilled 
teachers and a better organization, but also because there was 
a ditterent outlook. The most marked of these revolutions was 
that in what was known as the Hadow School. They were now 
trying to separate education very definitely into various age 
groups, and they were entitled to get all children over 11 into 
what were called “ senior schools.” In his county (Sutfolk) 
the first idea in building new schools was to make the school 
a place of attraction and to put it in a beautiful setting. Having 
the right attitude of mind, and being prepared to admit that 
drawing was an essential part of education, the children could 
be expected to grow up with a genuine appreciation of nature 
and of beauty. 
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48 Junior Literature Volumes 
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FOR PUPILS AGED 11-12. 
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Pattern Prose, Part I. 
Edited by Dr. Ricard Witson. 
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The 48-page “ Teaching of English ’ Series Booklet may be had gratis on application. 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the January Competition is ‘‘ Aberdonian,’’ 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Beetle.” 


The winner of the November Competition was Miss M. K. 
Lynn, 8 The Byeway, Bexhill-on-Sea, who reminds us that 
she had the prize in February, 1932, and therefore passes it 
on to “ Atossa,” who is requested to send name and address. 


Will “ D. N. Y.” the winner in the December Com- 
petition, also send name and address ? 


We classify the forty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Aberdonian, Atlantis, Beetle, Emjay, Fidelis, Katty 
Ann, Comprador, Atossa, Chardonne, Chauve- 
souris, Trina, Turgid, Old Trident, Als ob, Chateau 
d’If, Woodlea, Fulgor Honoris, Nochmals. 


Class II.—Nedgus, L. W., Polydor, Adrienne, M. A. L. 
Auburn, H. R., Sosoye, Jean, A. K. M., Springbok, 
Ladieu, Petit. 

Class III.—Lucifer, Bésigue, Cormac, Nautilus, Gobbo, Onyx, 
E. H. S., Hopeful, Trial Run, Erika. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘ BEETHOVEN, LES GRANDES EPOQUES 
Créatrices,” by Romain Rolland. (Sablier, Paris.) 


L’HEROIQUE 


Les grandes vies ont, en leur prime juin, une heure de plénitude, 
brûlante et printanière, oú les esprits de la sève font éclater 
l'écorce et, du matin au soir, tout l'arbre est a la fois fleurs et 
fruits, ailes et chants. Les forces emprisonnées, les génies de la 
joie et ceux de la douleur, le démon de l'espèce, la poussée 
délirante du besoin créateur, brisent l'étroit pertuis des jours et, 
de la fournaise de l'Etre, projettent le fiot de Dieu, le Moi 
inconnu. A ces instants, l'épreuve, la maladie et les pires 
blessures tout sert 4 libérer la fonte. Le pic de la souffrance fore 
l'âme et ouvre au feu l'issue. Et le déchirement du coeur est 
ivresse de l'esprit. Qui peut dire que lun nie ou contredit 
l'autre? Ils sont un. Ils sont les battements du rhythme du 
génie. Tant qu’il est dans sa force ascendante, le couple de la 
joie et de la douleur l'emporte, il en fait son attelage et le mène 
où il veut. Il est le maitre de la route. Par légions, ses énergies 
se lévent. Mais il les tient. II les assemble et il les lance a la 
conquéte du monde intérieur. 

Je ne joue pas avec les mots! Ces images ne sont que des 
reflets, les ombres du feu qui danse sur la route. Entrons dans 
la forge! On verra si jamais volonté napoléonienne a manié 
plus victorieusement une montagne incandescente de matière 
en fusion! Dans la vie méme de Beethoven, qui est d’exception, 
cette période de trois ans est unique. Elle porte, à bon droit, 
le nom de l’Hérofque. C’est un Etna. Et dedans, forgent les 
Cyclopes le bouclier d’Achille. 


TRANSLATED BY “ ABERDONIAN ” 


The lives of the great have, in their prime, a season of abund- 
ance, fiery and vernal, in which the sap of genius bursts asunder 
the bark, and, from morn till eve, the whole tree is one mass of 
blossoms and fruit, wings and song. Pent-up forces, the spirits 
of joy and sorrow, the genius of the race, the frenzied urge of 
creative desire, shatter the narrow conduit of time, and, from 
the Being’s crucible, pour forth the divine stream, the unknown 
Ego. At these moments, trials, sickness, wounds the most 
grievous—all serve to set free the spate. The drill of suffering 
pierces the soul, and opens up an outlet for the flames. The 
laceration of the heart is the intoxication of the spirit. Who can 
say that the one denies or contradicts the other? They are 
one. They are the rhythmical pulsings of genius. As long as it 
is in the crescendo of its power, the yoked steeds, Joy and Sorrow, 
bear it onward ; it makes them its chariot-team, and drives it 
whither it will. It is master of the road. In myriads its 
forces arise. Yet it holds them in check. It musters them, and 
hurls them forth to conquer the inner world. 

But I will not trifle with words. These similitudes are but 
reflections, shadows of the flames leaping on the road. Let us 
enter the smithy. We shall see if a Napoleonic will has ever 
handled more triumphantly an incandescent mountain of molten 
matter. Even in the life of Beethoven, which is exceptional, this 
period of three years is unique. It bears, and justly, the name 
of the “ Eroica.” It is an Etna; and therein the Cyclopes 
forge the shield of Achilles. 


We were disappointed at receiving so few entries for a 
French prose competition. We had not thought it very 


difficult until ‘‘ Winton ” wrote us: ‘It seems to me 
untranslatable unless by some one with the genius of a 
Scott Moncrieff.” ‘‘ Fidelis ” and ‘‘ Beetle ’’ also found it 
tough. We think a great deal of these three opinions, and 
begin to consider the poor response our own fault. We 
take what comfort we can from the high standard of most 
entries. 

The first seven competitors ran each other very close, 
their distinguished work losing by such trifles as: They 
ave the pulse-beats of a genius (‘‘ Beetle ”), using genius in 
the concrete instead of the abstract; the bark to burst 
forth (‘‘ Atlantis ’’) ; In the life even of Beethoven, who is an 
exception (‘‘ Emjay ”); but the antecedent of qut is la vie ; 
the demon-spirit of the race (‘‘ Fidelis’’); the essence of 
Jehovah, the inscrutable I Am (“ Katty Ann ’’) ; the guardian 
spirit of the race and from the furnace of Being expel the 
stream of the Divine (‘‘ Comprador ’’), which implies a desire 
to get rid of the divine stream. 

There were very few bad errors, even Class III started 
at only three marks off. The greatest diffculty appears 
to have been felt over le démon de l'espèce, which means 
the genius or spirit of the race or of humanity; we note 
with satisfaction that the majority of translators got this 
right. Le pic de la souffrance was another doubtful point, 
and a few quite good translators thought it meant the 
acutest point or climax of suffering. 

We were amused at “ Bésigue ” who adds a footnote to 
Je ne joue pas avec les mots ; ‘‘ Bésigue ” is commended for 
his rendering, J am not juggling with words, to which he 
adds: “ I think he is, sauf son respect.” 

Three competitors, ‘‘ Chauve-souris,”’ ‘‘ Ladieu,’’ and 
“ Lucifer,” began their versions with the words Lives of 
great men; we think that the well-known phrases of other 
authors should be avoided, unless they are desired as a 
quotation. We have a great objection to the use of hack- 
neyed phrases as a kind of lingua franca of literature. 

We had so many kind New Year messages that we 
recovered from a Christmas attack of influenza far sooner 
than we had intended ! We hereby thank ‘‘ Chateau d’If ” 
for a nice card, ‘‘ Springbok,” ‘‘ August,” ‘‘ Atossa,” 
‘ Winton,” “‘ Chauve-souris,’’ ‘‘ Beetle ” for nice letters 
and messages, and the same very kind “ A. W.” who gave 
us our valued copy of Jugenderinnerungen by Kügelgen 
sent us two Inselbiicher: Rilke’s Requiem and Briefe an 
eine junge Frau. We feel much uplifted, and sincerely 
reciprocate all the pleasant wishes. By the by,“ August’s ” 
letter was not accompanied by any version; we hope it 
was not lost. We thank ‘‘ Onyx ” for an interesting letter, 
and wish him success in his German reading. 

We print ‘' Chauve-souris’’’ amusing Doric reply to 
‘‘ Awe.” But we trust ‘‘ Chauve-souris”’ did not take 
“ Awe’s ” attack too seriously, and would point out that 
his quarrel was with us and not with the prize-winner. 
His Initiation was called forth by our own frequent 
insistence on accuracy of translation, and we would not 
have quoted it if we had thought that any distress would 
be caused. We are always interested in the ideas of our 
readers, and, during the eight odd years that we have 
conducted this contest, we have learned much from our 
competitors. The preoccupation of so many clever minds 
with any set subject inevitably results in interesting views 
and opinions, and these we like to share. ‘‘ Chauve-souris ”’ 
wishes to thank “ Fidelis ”? for his valued praise. 
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CHAUVE-SOURIS TO AWE (WITH APOLOGIES FOR THE METRE 
To '" CoiLA’s MINSTREL ”) 


“ Awe,” man, conseeder ma poseetion— 
Tae gain renown I’ve sma’ ambeetion ; 
That I hae won yon Competeetion 
Is no’ ma faut : 
I ken I've little erudeetion, - 
(Bein’ a Scot !) 
(Continued on page 88) 


Eee ee 
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The vital importance of BIOLOGY—the science of Life and Life Processes—is universally recognized to-day 
Its claim to inclusion early in the curriculum is admitted by all schools of educational thought. 


A. GOWANS WHYTE’S two Reading Books 


16 THE WONDER WORLD 16 
EACH HOW LIFE GOES ON EACH 


are in the style of easy, continuous ‘ Readers.’’ 


They can be easily grasped by scholars of 10-104 years, and yet will interest those of 13. 
They DO NOT require any special biological knowledge or training on the part of Teachers. 


They DO NOT necessitate a biological laboratory. 
The books are only Is. 6d. each, but they are strongly bound in cloth 


on tapes. 


“ No better introduction to Biology at such a modest 
price has appeared on the market.” 
—London Head Teacher. 


A Headmaster writes of How Life Goes On—“ It is a 
fine bit of work.” 


The print is bold and clear. 


Both are well Illustrated. 


A typical letter from a Director of Education : 
“The books are admirably conceived and beauti- 


fully produced. The Authors, in a wonderfully 
successful manner, have exemplified the art of speak- 
ing to children without speaking down to them.” 


The above books ave included in the ‘* World of Youth” Library 
Prospectuses free on application to: 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD., Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 
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THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated) 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The ** Charles R. E. Bell Fund ”’ 
Scholarships, 1933 


For approved male candidates whose parents are natural 
born British subjects. 


Two ‘** Charles R. E. Bell Fund ” Senior Travelling 
Scholarships, of £150 each, will be awarded by the 
Commercial Education Committee of the London Chamber 
of Commerce in 1933. Candidates, to qualify, must obtain 
not less than 60 per cent of the maximum marks in the 
Chamber’s Spring Examination in Higher English. The 
Scholarships will then be awarded on the results of the 
Chamber’s Higher Spring Examination in Modern Foreign 
Languages. 

Two ‘** Charles R. E. Bell Fund ” Junior Scholar- 
ships, of £60 each, will be awarded by the Commercial 
Education Committee of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1933—one on the results of the Winter (February) 
Examination, and one on the results of the Summer 
(July) Examination. Candidates, to qualify, must pass 
the School Certificate of Commercial Education Examina- 
tion of the Chamber. 

The LATEST DATE for receiving entries for the 
Higher Spring Examination is March 27, 1933. 


The LATEST DATE for receiving entries for the 
School Certificate Examination is June 12, 1933. 


Copies of the Syllabus and Local Centres, Time Tables 
and all particulars relating to the Examinations, may be 
obtained (post free 4d.) on application to RoBERT E. T. 
Ripovut, Principal, Commercial Education Department, 
London Chamber of Commerce, Oxford Court, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4. A copy will be sent gratis to teachers. 


Only one Foreign Language may be offered. ° 


| 
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University of Strasbourg 


FRANCE 


SUMMER TERM, 1933 
MARCH 1 to JUNE 30 


HOLIDAY COURSES begin July 1st 


Course for Foreign Students : 
“ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Excursions in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 


UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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But though ma wee bit French translation 
I rashly styled an imitation, 
Against this slur upon ma nation 
I maun protest ; 
(But surely in “ Initiation ” 
Ye did but jest ?) 


Lang syne, beside oor Northern springs, 
When Scotia’s minstrel touched his strings 
He won frae prood an’ noble kings 

His meed o’ praise : 
(Ay, whiles the Scottish bardie sings 

Some tunefu’ lays.) 


Then ne’er let racial hate arise 
When Caledon wi’ Albion vies ; 
The Editor is unco wise, 
As ye'll agree, 
So dinna grudge her first wee prize 
Tae Chauve-souris ! 

GLossaRY—Faut—fault ; lang syne—long ago; 
occasionally ; bardie—poet ; unco—very. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Franz Karl 
Ginskey, “ Das Heimliche Läuten ” (Staackmann Verlag, 
Leipzig). 


whiles— 


DER WEG ZUM BRUNNEN 


Den Weg zum Brunnen, der so einsam war, 
Ging, Haupt zu Haupt geneigt, ein junges Paar. 


Er sprach zu ihr von seiner Liebe Mut, 
Die unerschépflich sei an Kraft und Glut. 


Geliebte, sprach er, über Raum und Zeit 
Gehn wir umschlungen nun in Ewigkeit. 


Frohlockend schliesst sich aller Sehnsucht Kreis, 
So stark und sicher, wie die Seele weiss : 


Dies ist ein Baum, der hier im Wind sich wiegt, 
Dies ist ein Stein, der hier am Wege licgt— 


Da schwieg er still und hielt betroffen ein. 
Was dort am Wege lag, das war kein Stein. 


Es war ein Stück von einem weissen Krug, 
Der einst in Trümmer ging, dem, der ihn trug. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accomtanied by the coupon printed on page 70, must reach 
the office by the first post on March 1, 1933, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 Is., and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
department of a school (Preparatory, Junior, Senior), the 
selection at this stage being made by the form-masters or 
mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by 
the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 
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While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a 1 in. margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, 4in.) between the 
lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 6, 
1933. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters : 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4 


. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing. 


the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


CELEBRATION AND, ASSEMBLY NOTES 


i” his Fourth Book of Celebrations, Dr. F. H. Hayward adduces 

arguments in favour of the more extensive use of the School 
Assembly for celebrational and similar purposes. Dr. Norwood’s 
recent remarks on the School Certificate give point to one of 
these arguments. There is a “ relentless pressure ” on all pupils 
to pass this examination, though only one in sixteen will proceed 
to the university, and the fifteen may (Dr. Norwood does not 
quite add this) be alienated from all further study, partly by 
the ‘relentless pressure ” in question, and partly by the in- 
evitable exclusion from the school curriculum of non-examination 
subjects. It is at this unfortunate moment that the biologists 
are pleading for the addition of biological instruction to this 
crowded and perhaps soul-destroying curriculum. 

x * bd 


Que faire? On the one hand there is the demand that the 
school should achieve something definite, measurable, and 
certifiable; on the other hand there are the claims of a wide 
and generous and stimulating culture. 

* $ * 

Now hear Dr. Hayward. “ By the Celebration Method, and 
almost alone in this way, a variation in lightness of touch can be 
introduced into educational procedure. . . . [This] conception is 
at present beyond many educationists, who, infatuated with the 
supposed merits of thoroughness, naturally degrade (or exalt) 
literature, history, etc., to the status of laboratory work. Even 
science might benefit from this conception of varying emphasis.” 
And Dr. Hayward goes on to show, in his celebrations of 
astronomy, geology, and biology that vast masses of important 
material can be presented so as to create great “ impressions "’ 
while making no demand upon the pupil for hard work and 
only a limited demand upon the school for time. Every pupil 
would learn what “ biology,” etc., meant; would hear of many 
famous names and events; would pick up some important 
facts (musical facts, among others); and some of the brighter 
pupils would feel an impulse towards further study. Though 
much would be forgotten, an “ impression ” would remain. 

Is there anything in the claim ? 
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PITMAN’S 
TEXTBOOKS 


SCIENCE 


WONDERS OF THE UNIVERSE 
By H. E. Taylor, F.G.S. 


In this new book the author's purpose is to show how a course 
of simple astronomy might be introduced into the science curri- 
culum, particularly in Lower and Middle Forms, in order to give 
pupils some idea of their place in time and space. The study is 
approached in a most interesting manner, and, besides enabling 
pupils to observe and recognize the more conspicuous constella- 
tions, its bearing on some rather unusual aspects of geography 
and physics will commend it for revision work and supplementary 
reading in these subjects. Simple experiments and exercises are 
included, and the book contains many magnificent illustrations 
reproduced from photographs taken by famous astronomers. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 216 pp., with 167 illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 


WONDERS OF THE EARTH’S 
CRUST 


By the same author. 


A companion volume to the above, giving a course in simple 
geology on similar lines. This volume will be found an admirable 
supplement to Nature Study and Geography in Lower and Middle 
Forms. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 230 pp., with 171 illustrations. 
2s. 


SCIENCE IN A COALFIELD 
By R. E. Macuin, M.Sc., F.C.S. 


This book gives a scientific, but simply expressed, accourt of 
the coal industry. It describes the methods of mining coal, the 
various processes through which it passes, modern developments 
of the coalfield, &c., together with the industries which have 
grown up around it. With many illustrations, experiments, and 
exercises. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 280 pp., profusely illustrated. 3s. 


A SCHOOL BOTANY 
By Francis Jones, M.Sc., F.G.S. 


A scientific treatment of Botany for School Certificate and 
Matriculation, including a detailed study of microscopical work, 
the chemistry of plant life, and tree study. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 370 pp., illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS 


By Perer Gray, B.Sc., A.R.CS. 


This book presents a summary of such grammar as is necessary 
to enable Science students to translate passages from the French 
with a fair degree of accuracy. The fundamentals of grammar 
are handled with the whole object of teaching to TRANSLATE, 
while the vocabulary is built up on a definite scientific basis. An 
invaluable book for candidates preparing for Higher Certificate 
Examinations in Science. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 124 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR FOR 


SCIENCE STUDENTS 
By W. A. Ossorne, D.Sc., and E. E. Ossorne, M.Sc. 


A textbook on similar lines to the above, written to assist 
students to read and write scientific articles in the German 


language. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 114 pp. Second Edition, 3s. net. 


Details post free 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN&SONS,LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. £810 0 | Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page] 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &¢c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS, 


If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

(Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken tn, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE Broapway, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed " The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be croased for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGate Broapway, E.C.4 


“ Practical” Subjects and the Secondary 
School Curriculum 


The subject of school examinations is always some- 
thing of a “ hardy annual ” at the January conferences 
of educational bodies, and we have learnt to expect to 
hear on these occasions much that has been said before, 
with perhaps a little that is new. This year, however, 
the members of the various associations of teachers 
who met in Gower Street and elsewhere had before them 
the Report of the Investigators of the Secondary School 
Examinations Council, and as a natural consequence 
the topic acquired a fresh significance and an added 
importance. For whatever may be thought of the 
proposals put forward by Dr. Norwood and his col- 
leagues, there can be no possible doubt that the publi- 
cation of their report has forced the whole question of 
school examinations and their effect upon the curriculum 
into the forefront of educational politics, and made it a 
living issue, as nothing has been able to do before. 

As might have been expected, the points in the report 
which appear to be giving rise to the most marked 
differences of opinion are those which indicate a definite 
departure from present-day practice ; and of these the 
two most important, in our judgment, are the proposal 
to dissociate the School Certificate examination from 
“ Matriculation,” and the suggestion that the working 
of the group system might be modified to enable those 
candidates to obtain a certificate who, while proficient in 
the subjects of other groups, and particularly, it may be, 
in those of Group IV, yet find it virtually impossible 
to clear Group II—which in most cases means French, 
or, in a smaller number of cases, Group III—which in 
this connexion usually imports algebra and geometry. 

As to the first of these proposals, there has already 
been a fair amount of discussion both in the educational 
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and the ordinary Press, and we do not propose to add to 
it at the moment. The other question, however, has 
not received anything like the same degree of attention, 
and it might be worth while, therefore, if we offered one 
or two comments on the issues involved. 

The so-called group system, when it was established 
as part of the original scheme of school examinations 
fifteen years or so ago, was based on what was then 
considered to be the normal curriculum of an efficient 
secondary school ; and the Board of Education in laying 
down that approved examination bodies should require 
what might be described as a full pass in each of the 
first three groups (that is to say, English subjects, 
foreign languages, and science subjects) with a certain 
restricted choice as regards the more “ practical ” 
subjects of Group IV, was acting in accordance with the 
general sense of educational opinion of that time. 
Furthermore, in a very large proportion of secondary 
schools—possibly in a majority—the effective curriculum 
was to all intents and purposes limited to subjects 
included in Groups I, II and III, at any rate so far 
as forms above the junior stage were concerned. Difh- 
culties, too, as regards the technique of examining 
‘“ practical ” subjects were still considered too formidable 
to allow of anything like parity with the other groups 
in the case of Group IV. The Board, therefore, in acting 
as it did, was strictly observing its own rule that “ the 
examination should follow and not determine the 
curriculum.” 

But things have changed in the last fifteen years. 
There are still difficulties to be overcome in the matter 
of testing proficiency in “ handicraft ” and “ domestic 
subjects,” but it must be admitted that Group IV 
subjects are not quite as inchoate and indeterminate 
items in the curriculum as they were; examining 
bodies, too, are “ finding their feet” in the matter. 
Some of them have gone so far as to admit music and 
art to the status of subjects which are recognized as 
counting for matriculation purposes, and all alike are 
endeavouring to make the task of testing ability in 
the less academic elements of the curriculum a more 


practical affair. But, above all, a new attitude in these 
matters has developed, both among the general public 
and also in more informed circles—an attitude to which 
the tendencies just noted on the part of examining 
bodies indicate a definite response. Too much emphasis, 
it is asserted, has been laid in the past on the purely 
academic side of education, and too little on the prac- 
tical. The average boy or girl needs training in both 
directions, and given the opportunity will certainly 
not fail to display an appropriate interest in the work 
of the second kind and express his or her individuality 
In it. 

Thus the conception of what a secondary school 
curriculum ought to be is undergoing a subtle change. 
The stresses are being shifted. The minority of the 
pupils, who are marked out by their propensities and 
preferences for entry into a university or for careers 
for which a university training is regarded as essential, 
must still receive the best preparation that the school 
can give; but for the majority, who either have no 
desire to go to the university or do not possess the 
personal qualities which would make it advisable 
that they should take up such a line of work, a more 
elastic curriculum should be laid down even at the 
“fifth form” stage. The Investigators appear to 
have had considerations such as these in their minds 
when they laid it down in their report (paragraph 59) 
“that if the conception of the secondary curriculum 
changed, as it has of course changed in the past, the 
requirements of the examination would have to be 
modified accordingly.” 

It remains to be seen whether the Secondary School 
Examinations Council and the Board of Education 
will accept the tentative suggestions put forward by 
the Investigators for an advance along the lines indicated, 
by giving greater encouragement to the “ practical ” 
side of the curriculum envisaged in Group IV. But 
whatever the immediate outcome of these suggestions 
may be, we cannot help feeling that they point the 
way to a development in school life which must be 
realized in the not very distant future. 


Occasional Notes 


| 03? EUSTACE PERCY contributes an arresting 
article under this heading to the Spectator. He 
begins by criticizing both the “ progressives ” and the 
“ economists,” the former because, 
exhausted by the abortive campaign 
to raise the school-leaving age and 
stunned by the financial crisis, they seem for the moment 
to have stopped thinking ; and the latter because they 
have dropped most of their pet proposals and can only 
tinker half-heartedly with minor items of expenditure. 
The progressive can progress in future only by thinking 
out his ideas afresh; the “ economists ” must realize 
that policies of reconstruction adopted on their own 
merits will save pounds where parsimony only saves 
pence. Both ought to be joining forces on the problem 
of the state of secondary education. In all countries, 
secondary schools, mainly designed to subserve the 
universities, have come mainly to serve the quite 
different purpose of prolonging the education of children 
who do not intend to stay at school beyond the age of 
16. But in recent years, schools of an intermediate 
type have begun to be indistinguishable from the 


Education in 
the Doldrums : 


junior classes of secondary schools, and the idea of a 
common structure of post-primary education has grown 
up. The Hadow Report failed to think out the impli- 
cations of this movement, and its authors have already 
revised their conclusions. ‘“‘ Dualistic rationalization ” 
falls between two stools. You can provide for all 
aptitudes within one general type of post-primary 
school, or you can have a large range of different types ; 
but dualism leads nowhere. 


| cue EUSTACE goes on to discuss the function 
of the grammar school and its claim to a distinct 
and superior position. It produces some scholars and 
men of ability, and enables the children 
of some artisans and clerks to carn 
their living by their brains rather 
than by physical skill. But it also produces many 
unemployed of a particularly pathetic type, and most 
of the money spent on it is spent to give some added 
intellectual interests to the children of parents in 
subordinate clerical positions. Most of the pupils do 
not remain beyond the School Certificate, and many 


The Grammar 
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of these do not take the examination or do not pass it. 
Other schools of the “ modern ” type are able at much 
less expense to secure better results in the examination. 
So we are bound to ask whether the first two years of 
the secondary school have any claim to be regarded as 
belonging to a distinct grade of education. “At that 
stage, these schools cannot claim to be dealing with 
pupils whose ability to profit by an education of this 
type has in any degree been tested, as the ability of the 
boy entering a ‘ public’ school at 13 has been tested, 
by a preparatory course of the same type.” And as 
there are objections to adding a break at 13 to the 
break at 11, the question arises whether the whole first 
three or four years of the secondary school course 
might not be detached from the secondary school 
proper, the School Certificate being taken as an entrance 
either into a university course or a shorter course of 
more vocational study. There will, no doubt, be violent 
controversy over these suggestions, but Lord Eustace 
has certainly given us something to think about. 


TE Report of the Joint Committee of the Four 
Secondary Associations for 1932 is of more than 
usual interest. One of its outstanding features is an 
account of the united stand made 
Tho domt against false economies in education 
Four Report. 2S 
by means of deputations to the Board 
of Education, letters to the Press and to members of 
Parliament, and action on particular points by indi- 
vidual associations. In this connexion very valuable 
work was done by the headmistresses in collecting 
statistics to show that in the past a slight raising of 
school fees has resulted in a serious fall in numbers of 
pupils, and that the average expenditure in food per 
person per week in a family falls seriously when school 
fees have to be paid, the income ranging between three 
and seven pounds per week. The closure of small 
secondary schools has been opposed. Reference is 
made to the International Congress of Secondary 
Education, and to the work of the International Sub- 
Committee, which has been instrumental in arranging 
exchanges with France and Germany, the latter showing 
an encouraging increase. A successful party of fifty 
pupils was organized to visit Denmark. Resolutions 
from a number of local committees show that the 
movement is active in the provinces, and it is quite 
evident that the Joint Committee is increasing its 
influence and authority as the mouthpiece of teachers 
in secondary schools. It functions all the more effec- 
tively because its constituent associations do not 
hesitate to state their differences frankly when necessary. 
These occasions are so few that the essential unity of 
secondary teachers is maintained. 


CCORDING to The New Statesman and Nation, the 
tremendous opposition to the reactionary pro- 
posals of Circular 1421 is having some effect. After 
dicini remarking that there will be wide 

in Operation. differences of administrative practice 
and that equality of opportunity will 

be as remote geographically as socially, our contem- 
porary goes on to say that the suggested means scales 
vary in different areas and are based on differing prin- 
ciples—in some areas on family income, in others on 
parental income; in some on gross income, in others 
on income less rent and rates. It is clear, too, that 
the Board, in permitting a wide discretion in interpre- 
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tation, is not going to get the saving it hoped. “ Few 
authorities intend raising fees to the limits suggested, 
and the majority concur in regarding the proposed 
limit of exemption from fees—between {3 and {4 
weekly—as too low to be practicable. The usual figure 
seems to be around £5. Barnsley has fixed £7. Main- 
tenance allowances for poorer children differ widely 

. In many areas the force of educational opinion 
has insisted on an upward revision of the scales .. . a 
number of authorities have taken Lord Irwin’s word 
that the regulations did not mean what they said in 
prescribing 50 per cent as the maximum for ' special 
places.’ . . . Some harm will be done by Circular 1421, 
since some authorities had prepared their schemes 
before Lord Irwin’s generous interpretation of it was 
known, but the moral of the story is that a mean and 
foolish economy can be defeated by an intelligent 
opposition from local authorities.” We agree that 
opposition on the lines indicated has had some measure 
of success—Wales is another example—and pressure 
should continue to be exercised in order to secure the 
application of liberal discretionary powers. 


HE formation of the Education Defence Council, 
on the initiative of a number of prominent people 
of all parties who have been stirred to action by the 
Pee eg tach persistent attacks now being made 
Dlt Pounce on education, is a notable sign of the 
times. The fact that Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch has accepted the honorary presidency of 
the Council will in itself enlist the support of moderate- 
minded persons who, while they have been disturbed 
by present tendencies, have hesitated to adopt a party 
attitude. Among those who are associating themselves 
with the movement are Lord Gorell, Lord Sanderson, 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, Mr. Lees-Smith, Lady Astor, 
Major G. Lloyd George, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan, Capt. R. A. Spencer, Capt. R. T. Evans, 
and Miss Eleanor Rathbone. It will be seen that all 
parties are here represented. The objects of the new 
organization are to propagate the idea of education 
and culture as a national and individual asset, and to 
oppose any further curtailment, whether local or 
national, of essential educational facilities on the ground 
that any such curtailment is falseeconomy. We accord 
a hearty welcome to this movement, and we hope that 
it will receive wide support. Those of our readers who 
would like further particulars should note that offices 
have been opened at 23 Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 


|“ the interesting series of articles on Education 
now appearing in the Spectator, that by Sir Francis 
Goodenough on *“ Business and the Schools ” takes a 
high place. Our readers are familiar 
with the excellent work done by 
Sir Francis as Chairman of the British 
Association for Commercial Education and with the 
reports of the Committee on Education for Salesmanship 
in the compilation of which he took so large a share. 
In the article to which we have referred, he directs 
attention to the fact that business requires leaders for 
the formulation of policy and the control of administra- 
tion; senior ofħcers for organization, administration, 
and supervision; trained salesmen to secure business ; 
and competent office employees to record transactions, 
conduct correspondence, and keep accounts. The 
importance of a good general education is stressed 
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throughout, and the article should help to dispel any 
impression that may remain that “ business ’’ advocates 
a narrowly vocational training. ‘‘ What business asks 
of the schools is to teach our youth how to observe 
the facts of life, how to form judgments based on facts, 
how to think and act for themselves, how to exercise 
initiative, how to take responsibility, how to take risks ; 
to believe in duty and discipline and work ; how to 
lead and manage and develop others—in bnef, how to 
be men—and while doing so to give them the founda- 
tions of knowledge that will make them capable citizens 
in their day and generation.” This is well put. But 
is it realized how gravely the present economy campaign 
is endangering these ends ? 


HE Executive Committee of the Association of 
Education Committees has formulated recom- 
mendations on the Ray Report which are to come before 
a special general meeting of the Asso- 
ia ha Aah ciation on February Io in the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster. We feel bound to 
express regret at finding that it is proposed to endorse 
the two recommendations of the Ray Committee 
regarding the closure of small secondary schools and 
the concentration of advanced work. We desire to 
reiterate our opinion that the closure of small secondary 
schools would, except in some few instances, impose 
great hardship, especially in rural areas. Quite apart 
from the value which is to be attached to the mainten- 
ance of a long-established foundation, such closure 
would deprive large areas of facilities for secondary 
education, and if transport of pupils had to be arranged 
for, this would largely nullify any anticipated economy. 
It is, moreover, a direct challenge to the principle that 
facilities should be within easy reach of all. The proposal 
to restrict advanced work in some secondary schools is 
no less retrograde. The work of advanced courses 
and the existence of a sixth form set the whole tone of 
a school, and the value of these cannot be measured 
merely in financial terms. We might criticize other 
recommendations, but we have singled out these because 
of our conviction that they stand out as deserving of 
strong opposition. 


z ALLANT little Wales” has organized very 
effective opposition to the proposals of Circular 


1421. It was highly significant that the half-yearly 
acti meeting of the University Court refused 
r ° to hear Sir Percy Watkins, who desired 


to make a statement before a motion 
of protest standing in the name of Sir William Jenkins 
was taken. The feeling was that if Sir Percy Watkins 
were allowed to speak, his address might prejudice the 
subsequent conference called to protest against the 
Circular. At the national conference, which was fully 
representative, a resolution strongly condemning and 
demanding the withdrawal of the Circular was passed 
without dissentient, as was a further resolution express- 
ing the opinion that every local authority in Wales, 
when framing schemes to meet the demands of the 
Board of Education, should keep in mind the statutory 
requirement that no children should be debarred from 
receiving the benefits of any form of education by 
which they are capable of profiting through inability 
to pay fees. It was decided to approach Lord Irwin 
by deputation, with the important result that the local 
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education authorities in Wales are to be allowed to 
proceed with their arrangements on the understanding 
that if a reasonable increase in fee income is assured 
they may disregard the suggested increase placed before 
them for their guidance by the Board. This seems to 
mean that the Board no longer demands a definite sum 
from each authority, and although it remains to be 
seen what meaning is attached to “‘ reasonable increase,” 
something at any rate has been gained, and we congra- 
tulate Wales on the result. Other authorities will 
doubtless take careful note of it. 


T meeting of 8,000 teachers held at the Albert 
Hall under the auspices of the National Union of 
Teachers was one of the most impressive gatherings of 
recent years. The meeting was private, 
i eating Hall but according to an official report, 
l Mr. Mander said that they did not 
know yet that the Government was their enemy, and 
they had reason to believe that Lord Irwin was their 
friend. Their job at the moment was not to abuse him 
but to strengthen his arm. Mr. Mander also dwelt on 
the plight in which young teachers would find themselves 
if the economies advocated in the Ray Report were to 
materialize, saying it would be something in the nature 
of a social crime to keep some thousands of qualified 
teachers unemployed while recognition was being given 
to further unqualified teachers. According to an unofħcial 
report in the Daily Herald, Mr. Mander revealed that 
Lord Irwin had promised to use his personal influence 
in the Cabinet to prevent further attacks on the salaries 
and employment of teachers, but Mr. Mander has since 
explained that this report could only be based on a 
passage which gave a deputation to the President of 
the Board of Education reason to hope that Lord Irwin 
would use his influence in the Cabinet to maintain the 
principle of equality of sacrifice between teachers and 
other branches of public servants. In any event, the 
Government ought by now to be thoroughly well aware 
of the feeling in the profession, for the Secondary 
Associations have been equally emphatic. We trust 
that better treatment is in store for teachers in 1933. 


LIDER the chairmanship of the Earl of Elgin, a 
Scottish Committee has been formed for the 
purpose of organizing voluntary schemes of occupation 

during unemployment. This repre- 


Scottish sents an attempt to co-ordinate various 
Katip local efforts that have been made to 
to help the prevent unemployment leading to in- 
Unemployed. tellectual and moral deterioration. The 


purpose of the movement is to estab- 
lish occupational centres or clubs where the unemployed 
may learn'to develop hobbies or new interests. Inci- 
dentally, this may be helpful to their own families, 
but there is no intention of selling or exchanging the 
products of such labour. This is an educational move- 
ment of great importance, and it is interesting to know 
that public bodies of every kind have sent representa- 
tives to share in the work. Some funds are available 
from Government sources, and it is proposed to set up 
a small central office and a travelling organizer under 
the supervision of an executive committee consisting 
of members representative of the church, education, 
employers, and workers. The acting secretary is Mr. 
A. M. Burdon, at one time Director of Education for 
Dumbartonshire. 
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Soe of our readers may have noted the appearance 
of the new quarterly review, Scrutiny, which 
reached its third issue in December. The extreme youth 
of this new venture sufficiently explains 


bier ee its rather insistent consciousness of a 
Scrutinized. mission. The mission must commend 


itself to any sincere thinker. It may 
be stated as “ the free play of intelligence upon under- 
lying issues,” and its advocates therefore are not the 
sort of people who find salvation in any formula or 
simple creed. The association of this attitude with 
a special interest in education has, in the December 
number, manifested itself in a ‘‘scrutiny’”’ of the 
existing training colleges for teachers, both those which 
are, and those which are not, parts of universities. 
The writer of the article has proceeded by the method 
of the questionnaire, and claims to be able to represent 
the views of a large number of people who have left 
the training colleges in recent years, and whose informa- 
tion is therefore not out of date. We hope to return 
to this article in a later issue, because, though it may 
contain some exaggeration, it also contains a disquieting 
degree of truth. 


HE Frank Metcalfe lecture, 1932, delivered in the 
speech room of Rugby School by Sir Michael 
Sadler, was an inspiring utterance—every line of it 
wank good to read at the present time. 
Mainariel And it maybe read as a sixpenny 
pamphlet published by the National 
Adult School Union under the title “ Is a change coming 
in Education? ’’ At one point the lecturer put up 
an effective defence of people of his generation who 
are said to have got the country into its present financial 
mess. The Victorians, he said, did great things, but 
did not pay their way. They failed to make adequate 
provision for social amelioration upon a scale com- 
mensurate with their industrial triumphs. ‘“ The 
shocking and repulsive side to Victorian virtue was 
its comparative indifference to the poverty, the carking 
anxiety, the squalor, the malnutrition, the slum 
degradation, the ill-health, the lack of provision for 
old age, which were like the warning slave borne along 
in the chariot of victory.” And the men of my genera- 
tion, added the lecturer, have tried to pay off these 
arrears. Another example is that of education, heavy 
arrears of which we have had to pay off during the 
last thirty years. ““ If Mr. Gladstone had given England 
in 1869 the system of secondary schools which W. E. 
Forster and Frederick Temple and Matthew Arnold 
saw to be needed, he would have saved the country 
more than he saved by keeping down the income tax.” 
But we need have no doubt whatever that the economists 
of 1869 cordially agreed with Mr. Gladstone. 


Aa the education estimates for the City of 
Belfast were substantially reduced, we are glad 
to see that the expenditure on the provision of free 
iai meals for necessitous children was 
ad. increased by the sum of £700. The 
estimate for school medical work 

showed a decrease of £400. It was stated that this 
service would not suffer by the reduction, but surely in 
this department there ought to be an increase of in- 
spection, as it has been too much neglected everywhere 
in the past. A proposal to provide free school books for 
all elementary school children was defeated. This can 


scarcely be regarded as a grievance, seeing that books are 
supplied free to those who need them and cannot pay. 
This year they were given to 16,133 children. | 


T elections occupy most of the attention of the 
citizens of the Free State. The Association of 
Secondary Teachers has, however, urged on the Depart- 
ment of Education several suggestions 
i of great importance to secondary 
" education. Once again it demands 
an Advisory Council. It protests against the abnormal 
delay in the Department in publishing the Programme, 
examination results, &c. It also asks for an additional 
school examination on educational grounds. Most of 
those engaged in higher education will agree with all 
these demands, except perhaps the last, which is a de- 
batable question. The three-examination system existed 
previously and was given up by common consent. Yet 
experience seems to be creating a demand for it again. 
TE new Chapel of Lady Margaret Hall, one of the 
women’s colleges at Oxford, dedicated by Bishop 
Talbot with impressive ceremony, is a simple but 
beautiful structure in the Byzantine 
New Chapel Style, designed by Sir Giles Gilbert 
l cott. Thus, Margaret Hall, in the 
place it assigns to divine worship, assimilates itself to 
thestandard men’s colleges—with this difference, perhaps, 
that most of its pious benefactors are still living as 
students or friends of the Hall. Old students who 
attended the ceremony returned thanks for the past 
prosperity of the Hall, especially for the work of the 
first Principal, the late Dame Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
and renewed their hopes for its future. The Bishop of 
Oxford in his sermon observed that in these days 
religion is often represented as an individual and 
personal matter. A college chapel stands for united 
worship. The seats in the chapel are arranged longi- 
tudinally and the structure gives the impression of 
height. It is an interesting example of a modern 
chapel invoking an old style not often used in our 
religious architecture. 


“THE cutting of the first sod on the Bloomsbury 
site of the University of London on December 29 
marks the end of a long and bitter controversy as to the 
position of the headquarters of the 
University, though not, we fear, as tothe 
character and purpose of the new build- 
ing. First in order of development will be the southern 
third of the site adjoining the British Museum, already 
cleared except for some houses on the west side of 
Russell Square. The first building will house the adminis- 
trative offices, the library, and the Courtauld Institute 
of Art. Later will come the Ceremonial Hall, to which 
the City and its guilds have contributed generously. 
A high tower will dominate the building and cover 
its main entrance facing Keppel Street, continuing as 
Store Street to the Tottenham Court Road, and in the 
other direction Russell Square. Convocation at its 
meeting in January, having as its first duty passed a 
resolution of sympathy with the relatives of the late 
Vice-Chancellor, Mr. J. L. S. Hatton, was given the 
opportunity of studying the architect’s model and 
plans and elevations, but there was no discussion of the 
many educational and constitutional questions raised 
by this great enterprise. 


University 
of London. 
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| an article published in The Times Educational 
Supplement, Prof. F. Clarke, of McGill University, 
discusses the obligations and opportunities of the new 
Institute of Education in the University 
of London, with special reference to 
the British Empire. As he says, the 
Institute’s task of educational inquiry and interpre- 
tation is not one for officials and politicians. The 
Institute must make available, freely and readily, 
the vast wealth of English educational experience. 
Although the work of training teachers may continue, 
we strongly agree with Prof. Clarke’s suggestion that 
it is “ far more necessary to bring together the seasoned 
workers for systematic study and fruitful exchange.” 
In a word, the tone and atmosphere of the Institute— 
and the same may be said of other institutions to be 
established by the University on the Bloomsbury site— 
should be adult. “ Fellowship in a common studv is 
its one purpose.” <A true observation, whether applied 
to the Institute of Education or to the University as 
a whole. 


Institute of 
Education. 


IR Wiliam Beveridge’s outburst at the Head- 

masters’ Conference on the dead subjects studied 
at our ancient universities, provoked a reply from Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch at the Plymouth 
Rotary Club. Cambridge, as he said, 
has plenty of “ hve ” subjects, such as 
agriculture, medicine, engineering and modern lan- 
guages. Perhaps astronomy was a dead subject, and 
Sir William Beveridge has no further use for the stars. 
Sir Arthur’s riposte against economics and the social 
sciences we are advised to study was perfectly fair. 
Had the exponents of these subjects helped much in 
regulating the economic difficulties of the world ? 
We were deluged with theories. Some said, get off the 
gold standard, and others said, remain on; some said 
spend, and others said, save. One or other school must 
be wrong—whichever it was ought to book tickets for 
South America and live under an assumed name. 
Sir Arthur did not recommend the study of his own 
subject, English literature, as providing a panacea for 
world troubles; but it has evidently given him a pretty 
wit. 


Dead Subjects. 


DR: HEADLAM, Bishop of Gloucester, voices in his 
diocesan magazine the “ very unpleasant astonish- 
ment ” caused by the decision to “ suspend ” the Church 
training colleges of Fishponds, Lincoln 
and Chester, the result, he suggests, 
of over-zealous activity on the part of 
local education authorities in estab- 
lishing secular colleges. “The value of a college,” he 
says with truth, ‘ depends largely upon the excellence 
of its tradition.” Like Humpty-Dumpty, a tradition 
is easier to destroy than to create. The special crime 
of these three colleges is that they have no debts, and 
can be marked down for destruction without the need to 
find money to pay creditors. Surely a pitiful story! 
There is, too, the danger that the Board of Education, 
when properly “ blooded” to this sort of work, will 
freely attack our old grammar schools. “ A school or 
a college,” the Bishop says, “if it is to do its work 
eficiently, must be a free spiritual body with its own 
corporate life and traditions.” The fire may be allowed 
to burn for a time without “ hard gem-like flame,” but 
whoever extinguishes it is taking a serious responsibility. 


Suspension of 
Training 
Colleges. 


HOULD the Officers’ Training Corps in public 
schools be regarded as military or educational ? 
This question is discussed in a letter to The Times 
, contributed by Mr. E. E. A. Whit- 
ER Onicers worth, Headmaster of Bradfield College. 
raining Corps. ; ; 
For obvious reasons, there is a dis- 
position to emphasize, perhaps to over-emphasize, the 
educational value of the training provided by the corps. 
Mr. Whitworth boldly asserts that “ the O.T.C. is a 
military organization partly maintained by the Govern- 
ment for military purposes,” its educational value being 
only “ secondary and incidental.” Certificate A should 
be a life investment, guaranteeing some degree of 
military efficiency. Weak discipline in camp, Mr. Whit- 
worth suggests, is found in contingents not organized and 
controlled on military lines. He writes with authority 
based on past experience as commanding officer of the 
Rubgy School O.T.C. We would suggest that if the 
real value of the O.T.C. is military, it is essential that 
a minimum age for enlistment should be prescribed. 


AE Departmental Committee of the Board of Edu- 

cation, which produced the Report on “ Welsh in 
Education and Life,” recommended the setting up of 
Chairs in Welsh History at the four 
Welsh University Colleges largely be- 
cause at that time it was not possible 
for an undergraduate to take a course 
in Welsh history ranking for an initial degree, and 
because it was felt that research was necessary before 
such a course could be established. In at least three of 
the Welsh colleges, either a Chair or an independent 
lectureship has been set up, and the holders of these 
posts are all scholars competent not only to prosecute 
research in Welsh history themselves, but also to direct 
the research of young graduates along the proper lines. 
It is as yet too early to evaluate the influence of this 
new development which, undoubtedly, will have to 
contend with the desire of many young graduates to 
take courses which will equip them for competition 
for posts in a wide field, but its value to students of 
Welsh literature will be great, and its quickening 
influence on Welsh adult and secondary education is 
already beginning to be felt. In the last Central Welsh 
Board Report the examiner in history says: “ Questions 
on Welsh history brought less satisfactory answers than 
those on English and European history, candidates 
showing a marked disinclination to attempt these 
questions.” This serious criticism from so prominent 
a Welshman and so sound a historian as Prof. Ernest 
Hughes, has aroused a good deal of controversy. Welsh 
secondary teachers of experience say that the fault is 
the fault of the Central Welsh Board, in that it has 
imposed a syllabus without having satisfied itself that 
there is accessible an adequate textbook on Welsh 
history which will satisfy the needs of the examination. 


Welsh History 
in Secondary 
Schools. 


“THE question has often been asked in Wales whether 
the modern Welsh education system, which, despite 
all criticism, is probably much more characteristically 
Welsh in its intermediate and uni- 
versity sections than in its elementary 
section, has produced leaders of Welsh 
thought and action comparable with 
the first fine products of, say, Aberystwyth College in 
the “ nineties” of last century—Sir Samuel Evans, 


Modern Welsh 
Education, 
Leadership — 
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Sir Ellis Griffith, Tom Ellis, and Sir O. M. Edwards ? 
The flood of pupils taking the Higher School Certificate, 
and graduates from the Welsh colleges increase in 
volume each year: what the critics have doubted 
is whether the flood has deepened in its influence. 
One plain fact should be recognized, however. Twenty 
or thirty years ago a brilliant graduate of the university 
or a secondary school pupil with an excellent certificate, 
had comparatively few competitors, and stood an excel- 
lent chance of attracting the attention of influential 
persons who could provide the necessary introductions 
and support so essential in the early stages of a career. 
Now the brilhant graduate—double first in the initial 
degree, fellow of his university, probably holding a 
doctorate—is as common as was the average graduate 
only a few decades ago, so that the well-intentioned 
patron is confronted with a bewildering array of talent 
trom which to choose. The four University Colleges 
have distinguished Welshmen as heads. The heads of 
the Welsh branches of the Board of Education, the 
Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Labour, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture are competent Welshmen, who 
have all benefited at some stage or another by the 
modern Welsh education system. The question is asked : 
" Who are to follow the present Archbishop of Wales 
and Sir Owen M. Edwards? ” The answer is not far to 
seek—Dr. Timothy Rees, a graduate of Lampeter, and 
Bishop of Llandaff, will make an outstanding Welsh 
Archbishop, and it seems certain that Sir Owen Edward's 
son, Ifan ap Owen Edwards, will, through his remark- 
able Young Wales Movement, have a greater practical 
a on Welsh life than even his distinguished 
ather. 


WV ELSH secondary education recently came in for 
severe criticism by a member of Parliament for 
one of the divisions of Monmouthshire. This criticism, 
made at a school speech day, so far 
as can be gathered from reports, was 
to the effect that Welsh secondary 
education, intended by its founders to be a democratic 
Institution, had, in effect, by “apeing the English 
public schools,” produced a generation of snobs who 
used the system merely to escape from the stratum 
of society in which they had been born; that the 
truest form of education was that which the self-made 
man won for himself through hard endeavour in leisure 
moments. It is only fair that the schools should face 
the charge squarely. Welsh secondary schools, like 
English secondary schools, have adopted and adapted 
some features of the English public schools, as for 
example, the house system, the prefect system, and 
the development of sport. But are these not excel- 
lent in their influence in preventing the education of 
the schools from becoming purely academic, from 
neglecting the importance of training in initiative, 
responsibility, leadership, and the capacity to co- 
operate? If the Welsh secondary school scholar is a 
little more fastidious as to his personal appearance 
and as to his diction, is he, to that extent, a greater 
snob? What may have happened, is that the average 
product of the Welsh secondary school has proceeded 
so far in academic attainment that he is averse to 
going back to the mine, the forge, or the quarry where 
his forebears worked. There may be some gravamen 
for a charge against Welsh secondary education here, 
but it does not support a charge of snobbery. It may 


—and 
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support a plea that Welsh education has outdistanced 
the development of Welsh industry and commerce 
in that the latter have failed to provide for the absorp- 
tion of a higher average standard of education amongst 
young persons, but it does not indicate that the average 
Welsh child to-day despises his ancestors, their manners, 
speech, clothes, and mentality. The true Welshman is 
more democratic and less subservient than he ever was. 


DDRESSING the North of England Conference, Mr. 
A. E. Henshall, President of the National Union 
of Teachers, made the alarming statement that if the 
whole of the Ray Committee's proposals 
were adopted, 11,000 or 12,000 teachers 
would lose their work. If these 
statistics are true, the remedy appears to be worse than 
the disease. Dr. Sharp, Secretary of the Association of 
Education Committees, representing the public and 
administrative standpoint, accepted the Io per cent 
“cut ” in salaries of October, 1931, as reasonable. He 
defended Circular 1421, but considered that its publi- 
cation by the Board of Education was precipitate. A 
novel experience for the Board to be accused of “ walking 
in front of the band’’! While raising no objection to 
the closing of redundant schools, he saw no reason for 
the discontinuance of the building of new schools, and 
would resist any further proposals for the reduction of 
teachers’ salaries. A statesmanlike pronouncement. 


Educational 
Economics. 


Lye the reorganization of English edu- 
cation at the same North of England Conference, Mr. 
P. Abbott, late Chief Inspector of Technical Schools, 
redicted an intellectual stratification 
of the population, such as this country 
has never known, the layers being those 
who continue in the elementary schools 
after 11, and those who are transferred to secondary 
schools at that age. We question the validity of this 
conclusion if due attention 1s paid to apprenticeship, to 
continuation education, and to the provision of social 
and athletic training for those engaged in industry. The 
craftsman gains something, both in practical skill and 
in his outlook on life, which may be offset against a 
substantial amount of purely academic training. Ought 
we not to expect, with reduced pressure in the industrial 
world, that manufacturers should be willing and able 
to give more time and attention to the social and intel- 
lectual life of their employees ? This may be the silver 
lining of our economic troubles. 


Stratification 
of the Popula- 
tion. 


JHE Daily Telegraph has done the Emersonian “ one 
stroke of faithful work ” to the educational cause 
by publishing two supplements on our public schools, 
illustrated by special photographs by 
Mr. J. Dixon-Scott. If the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the _ plaving 
fields of Eton, we must not forget that the battle of 
the Reform Bill was almost lost on the same campus ; 
but on the whole the record of the public schools is 
one for national gratitude. Even in their architecture 
there is a bewildering varicty. Some have their being 
in buildings not designed for schools—Shrewsbury, for 
instance, took over a workhouse, and Stowe was 
established in a historic mansion. Others, such as 
Christ's Hospital and Dartmouth, are triumphs of 
modern architecture. Each supplement contains des- 
criptions of fifteen schools; but thirty by no means 
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exhausts their number, and we hope that one or two 
more supplements will be published. The dates of these 
supplements are November 14 and December 12. 


“QUT of the mouths of babes and sucklings.” The 
Dalton Association adopted a novel method of 
proving the usefulness of the Dalton Plan by producing 
two pupils who addressed the Asso- 
ciation. Miss Joan Williams, of Dover, 
explained that she attended the same 
school as her mother twenty-two years ago, and from 
photographs she noticed a big change—dull expressions 
replaced by bright, eager faces. Even the teachers 
looked stern in those days. Her male counterpart, 
Master Dennis Moss, of Yarmouth, assured the audience 
that the Dalton Plan of finding things out for oneself 
created a desire to find out more. Mr. Corlett, of 
Yarmouth, who addressed the Association on 
“ Individual Work,” said the idea of the Dalton Plan 
was not to allow a child to do what it liked, but to allow 
it to study any subject at its own discretion. The plan 
approaches to individual tuition rather than class 
tuition, and brought real life into the class-room. We 
cannot doubt that many a child’s education has been 
retarded through the lack of a helping word addressed 
to the individual child and the particular difficulty. 


Evidence of 
Children. 


T Bishop of Plymouth, at the annual meeting of 
the Historical Association, suggested that localities 
should celebrate local saints’ days—Drake for Plymouth, 
Bright for Rochdale, Chamberlain for 
Birmingham. Might not the sugges- 
tion be adopted also by our schools ? 
Saint is perhaps a word too exalted for use in this way— 
for instance, the beatification of Joseph Chamberlain, 
who was far from friendly to the aspirations of the 
Established Church in the matter of religious education, 
has an element of irony—but the general idea is sound 
enough. What treasures of local history may be dis- 
covered in expounding the life and work of local worthies, 
founders of grammar schools, builders of churches and 
almshouses and hospitals. Dr. Masterman was speaking 
of what he has known and experienced, for as Bishop of 
Coventry he wrote a popular history of that City, still 
in use, we believe, in the local schools. As he said, 
if we wish to find the real life of England for many 
centuries, we must study local life in its towns and 
boroughs. 


Saints’ Days. 


Pee E. W. McBRIDE’S proposal, approved by 
the Association of British Zoologists at its annual 
meeting, that vacation courses at the universities for 
teachers of science in schools are 
highly desirable, directs attention once 
again to the difficulty of the isolated 
teacher in keeping abreast of modern advances in 
science. This difficulty is felt even by the university 
teacher, for whom in some universities, especially in 
the United States, a sabbatical year is provided. The 
meeting also agreed that one of the greatest difficulties 
in the way of the extension of biological teaching was 
the multiplicity of the senior examinations and of the 
syllabuses for these examinations. In what way the 
alleged multiplicity of examinations affects biology 
especially we are unable to see. Biology is the Cinderella 
of the school sciences, if we may use the name without 
suggesting any ugliness in the sister sciences of chemistry 


Biology in 
Schools. 


and physics. Lady Russell, in a letter to The Times Edu- 
cational Supplement, makes the valuable suggestion that 
the film will be found a useful medium for implanting 
biological ideas in young children. 


R. S. MAXWELL made an important announce- 

ment at the annual dinner of the Independent 
Schools Association, presided over by Mr. A. A. Somer- 
ville, M.P., an old and trusted friend of 
the independent school. The Govern- 
ment, he said, had decided to take 
no action in the matter of the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Education 
on private schools. We should have expected the 
announcement to come from the President of the Board, 
but, assuming its authenticity, we can express no 
surprise at the Board’s decision. Failing the total 
suppression of private schools, politically unthinkable, 
it is difficult to see what form of State regulation would 
ensure efficiency ; and any official regulation would be 
regarded by the public as a guarantee of efficiency. 
Mr. Maxwell suggested that a very simple Act might 
be passed requiring that at least one member of the staff 
in each independent school should be a registered teacher. 
But would the State dare to give any implied guarantee 
of efficiency on such exiguous evidence ? 


Private Schools. 


AN INQUIRY INTO EXAMINATIONS.—As a result of a conference 
on examinations held under the auspices of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the Carnegie Foundation, and the International 
Institute of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, at East- 
bourne in 1931, committees for the investigation of problems 
relating to examinations have been set up in England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, to which the Carnegie 
Corporation has offered a grant for three years through the 
International Institute of Teachers’ College. The English com- 
mittee consists of the following: Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.I. 
(chairman), Dr. P. B. Ballard, Dr. C. Delisle Burns, Prof. Cyril 
Burt, Sir Philip Hartog, K.B.E. (director), Prof. Sir Percy Nunn, 
Prof. C. Spearman, F.R.S., and Prof. Godfrey H. Thomson 
(replacing the late Prof. Graham Wallas, who was an original 
member of the committee). The address of the English com- 
mittee is 1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, London, E.C.4. The 
Scottish committee, which is a committee of the Scottish Council 
for Research in Education, 47 Moray Place, Edinburgh, is 
constituted as follows: Prof. Godfrey H. Thomson (convener), 
Dr. William Boyd, Prof. James Drever, Mr. Thomas Henderson 
(honorary secretary), Mr. W. A. F. Hepburn, Dr. J. Mackie, 
Prof. W. W. McClelland, Dr. Robert Rusk, and Dr. J. C. Smith, 
C.B.E. (H.M.I., retired). 

* + + 

THE BALANCE OF NaTuRE.—Occasional notes in the daily 
papers have directed attention to the fact that the musk rat 
or musquash, introduced into Europe a few years ago for its 
fur, has become in some places a pest. It is perhaps not so 
widely known that the Ministry of Agriculture has thirty trappers 
at work in Shropshire catching sixty to eighty musk rats each 
week and that the damage done by these rodents to embank- 
ments and to agriculture in the Fenlands and elsewhere is 
causing considerable alarm. In its home in Canada, the musk rat 
is kept in check by natural enemies; in England it breeds 
without hindrance, and in five years it has become a serious 
pest. In the January issue of the Empire Review, Mr. H. J. 
Shepstone has an article giving other examples of the conse- 
quences of upsetting the balance of Nature, either by the intro- 
duction of a new species or by the suppression of an indigenous 
animal. The classical example is, of course, the introduction 
of the rabbit into Australia ; in recent years, however, a profit- 
able trade in rabbit carcases and pelts has arisen. In Jamaica, 
rats escaping from ships throve wonderfully and did much 
damage ; the mongoose was introduced to keep down the rats 
and that in turn became a pest, killing off birds which kept 
noxious insects in check. So the cycle goes on. Any one of the 
many examples is a warning to man to beware of interfering 
with the balance of organisms which Nature has achieved. 
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Self-Expression through History (Sixth Forms) 


By H. E. Howarp, M.A., Senior History Master, Alderman Newton’s Boys’ School, Leicester 


HE teacher of history who wishes to develop the 
individuality of his sixth-formers, as he can that of 


his boys in junior and middle forms in the manner described - 


in previous articles in these columns, should take care 
that his technique is adapted to the needs of boys of 
sixteen. This platitude must be uttered, for the import- 
ance of the gap between the sixth and forms below it 
needs more emphasis; these boys—if they are to be 
prepared for the university—must be treated to a great 
extent as men. Here it is necessary to say that the teaching 
of history by modern methods depends more for its success 
on suitable “ out-of-school ’’ atmosphere in the sixth than 
in lower forms. The sixth-former who is accustomed, in 
his debating society and magazine (we have a weekly as 
well as a terminal magazine), to the free expression of 
his views, will react more successfully to the type of lesson 
which demands the same individual expression. If he is 
met and dealt with in the way good university dons are 
supposed to deal with undergraduates, he will not be 
likely to need discipline in school. (I have not found it 
necessary to adopt disciplinary measures of any kind in 
dealing with my sixth forms of the past few years.) If 
he belongs to, or assists, a team of prefects who are actively 
engaged in constructing an effective social organization 
in the school (as distinct from the negative function of 
“ keeping order ”) he will more readily discuss the problems 
of statesmen and the needs of communities. Such scholars 
need not be taught “ civics ” ; they live it. 

The scholars whom I handle after Matriculation usually 
spend two vears in preparing for the London Higher 
School Certificate, after which they sometimes read for 
university scholarships. At the beginning of every week 
I outline a programme to the form. This covers a period 
to be studied from each section of the syllabus. I indicate 
reading which ought to be done, dividing it under headings 
of relative importance. Thus, supposing the subject for 
the week to be “ Charles II,” I should tell the form to 
read (a) the account of their period in Trevelyan’s England 
under the Stuarts, or some similar book, as basis ; (b) parts 
of the Pepys’s Diary, or the Cambridge Modern History, 
according to the time available, for greater detail; (c) and 
a special book, which each member would have from the 
library, either a work of general importance like Pollard’s 
Factors, or an important new work on any part of the 
syllabus, like Bryant’s Charles II. (This latter book is 
of the type which should be taken and read throughout, 
not ‘‘ consulted.” The same applies to books like Blenheim. 
This system breaks up the monotony of proceeding slowly 
year by year through the set period.) It is unlikely that 
any of the scholars will read all of the books recommended ; 
their very multiplicity trains them in the responsibility of 
making a choice. 

Once a week, I lecture briefly on the period to be studied. 
When I have finished my talk I go, leaving the class to 
read or talk. Sometimes, when the period demands refer- 
ence to details which will not be found in any book at 
school, I send them to the city library to read in the refer- 
ence room there ; I don’t follow them. 

As I usually refrain from asking a boy definitely what 
he remembers of a book he has read, it will be clear that 
this system is very flexible and casual. I add definiteness 
and mental discipline through the essay and the lecture. 
The essay needs no comment. The lecture is the most 
notable feature of my sixth-form work. Each member 
has to deliver a lecture every two or three weeks. During 
their first year in the sixth they usually have biographical 
subjects, though occasionally they take a series of events 
that form a small side-stream, e.g. the adventures of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. The development of lectures throughout 
the year is a good sign of the increasing mental discipline 


of the scholars. They begin by following, mainly, the 
sketches given in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Later, 
they look for anecdotes from other sources (from Lecky, 
for example). Before the year is over they have learnt 
to weld their material into an ordered whole. During 
their second year in the sixth they lecture on more com- 
plicated subjects, such as “ Religious Toleration under 
the Stuarts,” ‘‘ Charles II’s finance,” and so on. 

Here the mental discipline is something which arises 
from the scholars’ own efforts; they learn order and 
effectiveness by trial and error, by becoming aware of 
the impression their lectures make on colleagues. Towards 
the end of their sixth form career they sometimes choose 
their own lecture subjects, which provides an even better 
combination of ingenuity and accuracy. The mental 
training thus given is, I think, better than that which 
would be provided by more formal methods. At the same 
time, this method gives a good training in “ civics,” since 
lectures become, in part, theses in which cause and effect 
are considered, and are illustrated, explicitly or implicitly, 
by reference to the present day. It is easy for the teacher 
by a comment to give this tilt to the discussion. 

I arrange for weekly discussions on controversial topics. 
Here, as in lectures, I can give training in the right use of 
materials, and begin the habit of research. 

In the sixth, as in the form taking the general School 
Certificate, there arises the question: how far do the 
demands of the examination system conflict with the 
ideals of the educator ? This is not the place to initiate a 
discussion on the examination problem, but I think I can 
sum up my disagreement with the system by saying that, 
whereas I encourage boys to think of historical figures in 
a three dimensional way, the examination flattens them 
out. The junior who acts the part of Alexander or the 
bailiff of a Norman village, the middle school boy who 
mimics Charles II, the sixth former who lectures on Wilkes 
—all learn to regard their hero as an individual. The 
producer who stages a play dealing with the Peasants’ 
Revolt handles peasants ; human beings, living lives. The 
examiner will have no truck with this. History becomes 
merely a pattern of lines, shapes, and sometimes colours in 
a certain order. What boy of 15 who has a vivid picture of 
Henry VIII in his mind can sit down and write, in half an 
hour, a satisfactory answer to the question: ‘‘ Outline the 
course of the Reformation in Henry VIII's reign ” ? For 
that matter, the budding politician who has argued for one 
side or the other in the controversy finds it equally difficult. 
The boy who gets good marks at this kind of question is the 
boy who has learnt a list of words in a certain order. In 
the sixth the problem is again an acute one. But here 
the problem can be solved. The examination can be 
presented to an intelligent young man of 17 as an ordeal 
which he must pass through, to which he must adapt 
himself. It is a special form of hoop-jumping which he 
must practise, since those who will direct his future career 
like good hoop-jumping. This attitude can scarcely be 
suggested to the boy of 15 (though there are exceptions). 
But the sixth-former can be got to adopt it—if he is intelli- 
gent. He is not likely to suffer from the delusion that the 
examination has very much to do with education. 


“A Headmistress” describes an experiment in educating 
the mind through the body in the January issue of the Hibbert 
Journal. The medium used is music, and the pupils are en- 
couraged to find their own natural rhythm and gradually to 
apply this training in other work. It is claimed that they show 
not only better bodily control and poise, but also increased 
mental alertness as a result of the creative instinct aroused. ` 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


NEW ZEALAND 


The opening sentences of the Report of the Minister of Educa- 
tion for 1931 (not issued till last Septem- 
ber) do not surprise us: “Since I 
assumed the portfolio of Education in 
1931 I have had the unenviable task of reducing expenditure 
in almost every branch of the service. . . . The earnest desire 
of the Government, however, to maintain the essential parts 
of the system is evidenced by the fact that, although the National 
Expenditure Commission felt impelled to recommend some 
very drastic economies, not all of these were adopted.” Reduc- 
tions actually effected are estimated (on a gross expenditure 
of over four millions) at about a million and a quarter—the 
. largest items being salaries of all grades (with a further 5 to 
124 per cent to follow) ; lower grants to Superannuation Fund ; 
buildings ; closing of two of the four training colleges, and 
smaller allowances to trainees ; raising of school age from 5 to 6; 
reduction of administrative expenses; and withdrawal of 
certain grants to kindergartens, manual training, sewing, 
science, public libraries, child welfare institutions, and the 
Workers’ Educational Association. Other items include a big 
Saving on gramophone records, and the compulsory charge of 
a penny for the admirable official School Journal, hitherto 
supplied free to all primary children. By a strange irony this 
last blow coincides with the Journal's twenty-fifth birthday— 
celebrated in a proud editorial claiming a present circulation of 
over two hundred thousand. ‘“ Besides New Zealand,” the writer 
continues, ‘‘the Australian States are the only other English- 
speaking countries in which we know that a monthly reader 
similar to ours is distributed to school children. Visitors from 
Great Britain are always interested in it and often express the 
wish that the children of their own country enjoyed something 
of the same kind.” The present writer shares the interest and 
the wish—yet ventures to question the inclusion of the death- 
agony from Maseficld’s Reynard the Fox, however humane the 
motive. 


Official. 


From the report of the Commission’s proposals in National Edu- 
cation (organ of the teachers’ Educational 
Institute) we learn that the * very 
drastic economies ” mot adopted in- 
cluded the suppression of free post-primary education, free 
school books, free conveyance to school, the closing of many 
rural one-teacher schools, an increase of certain examination 
fees, and the lowering of women’s salaries in the primary 
schools! The original proposals naturally aroused considerable 
opposition, but the Minister is able to report that *“ this gradually 
disappeared with the realization of the straightened position, 
and the attitude changed to one of helpful co-operation.” 
The only professional criticism we have seen is in National 
Education, which gives the report in full, condemning it as 
“inaccurate, misleading, and inequitable.” It also complains 
that the new sacrifices demanded from teachers are in addition 
to “ cuts ” already imposed on all public servants. But we 
cannot enter into the niceties of the quarrel. Our own is com- 
plicated and painful enough. Among important changes 
effected by legislation in the year under review were the new 
powers given to Education Boards to dispense with the services 
of married women not dependent on teaching; the abolition 
of the General Council of Education (advisory to the Education 
Department); the abolition of national scholarships in the 
post-primary schools; the extension of compulsion to the 
correspondence school; and the exemption from rates of land 
used for school purposes. And as evidence of the progress since 
1914 the following facts and figures are cited: the entire dis- 
appearance of illiteracy ; an increase of certificated teachers in 
primary schools from 74 to 94 per cent (England 73) ; of graduates 
teaching in primary schools from 4 to 6 per cent (Scotland 27, 
Australia 9, England 3); of free post-primary places from 
9,000 to 29,000 (all of which would have been cancelled by the 
Commission’s proposal !) ; of matriculated students from 600 to 
2,000; and of graduates from 200 to 500. We note finally an 
interesting reference by the Minister to the accrediting system : 
“ While there is much to be said in its favour as opposed to 
the method of basing awards on the results of an external 
examination, it is desirable that the system should be periodically 
overhauled, and the results secured by accrediting be subjected to 
an examination test. Such a test was made last year and will 
be repeated. These investigations should show whether the 
method of allowing head teachers to accredit their candidates 
cane with safety be continued.” 


Unofiicial. 


l 


Nearly one hundred and fifty primary schools, with more 
than seven thousand children (including 
1,000 Europeans), are maintained and 
administered by the Department. In 
addition, over eight thousand native children attend the ordinary 
public primary schools. The average attendance is over go per 
cent. There are also about a dozen mission primary schools, 
with an enrolment of about five hundred, and the same number 
of secondary boarding schools controlled by religious denomina- 
tions—all inspected by the Department. Half the 500 Maori 
boarders hold Government scholarships, and last year two 
won university scholarships in arts and medicine, and five in 
agriculture. Of the primary teachers half are certificated— 
whether Maoris or Europeans we are not told. Nor are we 
anywhere told how many of the pupils in all these schools are 
girls. The total expenditure on native education amounted 
last year to more than £80,000. The Minister finally reports 
that “ the examination and inspection of native schools has 
been revised, and a less formal system substituted, enabling 
more time to be devoted to constructive criticism and demonstra- 
tion.” Their administrative organization has also been re- 
modelled. We take the following interesting specimen of Maori 
oratory from National Education. ‘‘ At the burial of his brother, 
Rakaherea Pomare, thinking in Maori and speaking in English, 
gave a most impressive specch, rich with the beautiful figurative 
language characteristic of his race. ‘ We are gathered together 
on this courtyard (he said) to praise God and honour the 
dead. Many are the canoes tethered by cords of love in this 
courtyard of our illustrious forebears. Many are those who, not 
with us in person, are with us in thought and spirit. Their tears 
mingle and flow with ours. .. . Man holds the string of life 
but for a moment, then the bird returns to the Great Forest of 
Love. My brother has taken his stand at the stern of Fate's 
canoe, and has set its prow for mystic Hawaiki, on whose shores 
he will greet his father and rest in peace. Meanwhile the waves 
whisper sadness as they break on the shores of his homeland. 
He has gone to join his youthful companions along the path 
o'er which man never returns. . . . Our precious jewels have 
been lost to us, but God, the great Creator, has found them. 
Yet how often in my longing for them will I wonder why man 
was made so imperfect that he needs must die! However, their 
deeds will live, and will in the future be for me a guiding star. 
.. . O father, wise counsellor, mediator between Pakeha and 
Maori, greet thy son in the supernal realms of Io.’ ” 


Native Education. 


B.B.C. DEBATES.—On Saturday, February 11, at 9.20 p.m., 
a debate with the intriguing title “ Should the Press be 
Abolished ? ”?” is to be given. The debaters are Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe, who was closely identified with the newspaper world 
for many years, and who is now an active member of the Com- 
mittee of the All People’s Association, and Mr. Tom Clarke, 
an Australian, editor of the News-Chronicle and author of My 
Northcliffe Diary. On February 4, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, editor 
of the English Review, will discuss with Prof. Levy the question 
“ Should Work be Abolished by Science ? ” 

$ 


$ $ 


SHAKESPEARIAN, CLASSIC, AND MODERN PLAYSsS.—A selection 
of plays suitable for representation by community and school 
groups are being given at the Everyman Theatre on Sunday, 
February 5, at 3 and 8 p.m. ; on February 19, at 8 p.m.; and 
on March 5, at 8 p.m. The plays will be followed by demonstra- 
tions on the stage on how the simple effects of costumes, lighting, 
and scenery are obtained. Readers of this Journal interested 
in dramatic work from an educational and social viewpoint 
are invited to attend. Tickets will be forwarded without charge 
on application to The Warden, Citizen House, Bath. 

$ $ $ 


AN INDEX TO PERIODICALS.—The Library Association is to 
be congratulated on this very valuable publication. In the 
work before us the contents of over 600 periodicals, British and 
foreign, published during the year 1931, are indexed according to 
subject, thus atfording easy reference to this vast volume of 
recent literature. The appearance of this volume only eight 
months after the publication of the preceding volume represents 
a considerable achievement on the part of the Editor, Mr. Rowland 
Powel, whose work has been facilitated by the service he has 
received from a number of voluntary contributors. The Index 
is published at 70s. 
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NS SECONDARY ScHooL MATHEMATICS 


SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


By L. CROSLAND, B.Sc. With or Without Answers. 3s. 6d. 


REVISION EXERCISES IN MATHEMATICS FOR GENERAL SCHOOL 
EXAMINATIONS (ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, AND GEOMETRY) 


By J. A. CRABB, B.Sc. 2s. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY 


By S. BARNARD, M.A., and J. M. CHILD, M.A., B.Sc. Parts I-VI. 5s. Also in Parts. 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. Parts I-VI. 5s. Also in Parts. 


NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSURATION. | Being Part I of 
= ors Trigonometry.” By FREDERICK G. W. BROWN, M.Sc., London, F.C.P., A.Inst.P. 
3s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Being Part II of ‘‘ Progressive Trigonometry.” 


By FREDERICK G. W. BROWN, M.Sc., London, F.C.P., A.Inst.P. 4s. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. An Elementary Textbook for the Higher Classes of Secondary 


Schools and for Colleges. By Prof. H. S. CARSLAW, Sc.D., D.Sc., LL.D. Third Edition, completely 
revised. Part I, 2s. 6d. Part II, 2s. 6d. Complete, 4s. Key to Complete, 8s. 


MODERN GEOMETRY. The Straight Line and Circle. 


By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 5s. HINTS AND SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 6d. 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY 


By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Winchester College. 7s. 6d. 
ANSWERS, HINTS, AND SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES IN SAME. Limp Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


A CONCISE GEOMETRICAL CONICS 


By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 4s. Hints AND SOLUTIONS OF THE Exercises. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
By GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A., LL.D., and P. PINKERTON, M.A., D.Sc. Part I. The Straight 
Line and Circle. 3s. 6d. Part II. Graphs and Curve Tracing. 3s. 6d. Part III. Conic Sections. 
3s. 6d. Complete, 8s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


By J. I. CRAIG, M.A., Lecturer in Pure Mathematics in the Royal School of Engineering. Vol. I. 
Straight Line and Circle. 12s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE MATHEMATICS (ANALYSIS) 


By T. S. USHERWOOD, B.Sc., Wh.Ex., A.M.I.Mech.E., and C. J. A. TRIMBLE, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS 


By H. SYDNEY JONES, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE CALCULUS 


By Prof. GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE CALCULUS 


By Prof. GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A. 8s. 6d. 


CALCULUS MADE EASY 


By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., F.R.S. Second Edition. 3s. 


EXPONENTIALS MADE EASY, OR THE STORY OF “ EPSILON ” 


By M. E. J. GHEURY DE BRAY. 4s. 6d. 


Classified Catalogue post free on application 


MACMILLAN & Co. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Sır Evan D. Jones, Bart., late M.P. for Pembrokeshire, 
who has done so much for the Welsh National Museum 
and the Welsh National Library has been appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Pembrokeshire. 

La a La 


THE death of Sir John Ballinger removes an important 
and interesting figure from Welsh life. Of late years Sir 
John had been in retirement at Hawarden, where he still 
pursued, as librarian of the Gladstone Memorial Library, 
the avocation which he loved. Appointed deputy librarian 
to the Cardiff Municipal Library in 1875, he became the 
first librarian to the Welsh National Library in 1909 after 
doing the lion’s share of the pioneering work which resulted 
in its establishment. He was awarded the C.B.E. in 1920, 
and was knighted in 1930. The University of Wales also 
conferred on him an honorary LL.D. Of him it can be said 
that his services to Welsh librarianship, literature, and 
scholarship were so outstanding that his name will never 
be forgotten in the country which he served so faithfully. 

* * * 


PRINCIPAL J. L. S. Hatton.—The death of Principal 
J. L. S. Hatton, Principal of East London College and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, is a serious 
loss to College and University. His services to the College 
extended over thirty-six years, and he saw its conversion 
from a technical college to a university college for East 
London with wide scope and high standards. The College 
emerged from the People’s Palace, and its growth to a 
separate individuality has not been without dust and heat, 
as Sir Lynden Macassey, Master of the Drapers’ Company, 
the chief benefactor of the College, admits in a contribution 
to The Times. Hatton served for many years as a member 
of the Senate, showing enthusiasm and fearless honesty of 
purpose. Aged 67, he was shortly due to retire from active 
work, his place as Principal of the College being taken by 
Sir Frederick Maurice. 

bd ba $ 


THE REV. GEORGE HERBERT Box, Emeritus Professor of 
Hebrew, King’s College, London, who died on January 3, 
1933, left his mark upon the dominant interests of his 
life, Biblical studies and religious education. To the 
problems of the lower, higher and historical criticism of 
the Old Testament and of the Apocrypha he applied a 
linguistic acumen, a lively but judicious imagination and 
a dispassionate concern for truth informed by a passionate 
love of the Hebrew language. His masterpiece in this field 
of study is probably Isaiah: a New Critical Translation 
with Notes, first published in 1908. The lyrical tone of 
many of his renderings arrests an ear sensitive to poetical 
prose. To the study of the literary history and religious 
background of the Gospel narratives he made notable 
contributions, as also to the study of the post-Biblical 
Rabbinical literature of Judaism. As well a teacher as a 
scholar, he intimately apprehended the imponderable in- 
fluence of the Bible upon the education of all classes of 
Englishmen, and he pursued the purpose of divesting the 
Bible of those semt-traditional conceptions and inter- 
pretations which he believed to be harmful or knew to be 
erroneous. Whether in a village school, in a gathering of 
laymen, or of clerical colleagues, or in a university lecture 
room, he both taught the Bible in the light of those results 
of modern investigation which his sound judgment accepted 
as assured, and endeavoured to foster an appreciation of 
Biblical literature consonant with the demands of an 
intelligent curiosity. In his later years he communicated 
in essays contributed to The Legacy of Israel and The 
People and the Book to a wider public his mature views on 
the character and significance of the Biblical books. In 
the Clarendon Bible, of which he was joint-editor and 
author of Vol. V on the Dispersion period, he was partly 
responsible for a bold and imaginative attempt to present 


the scriptures in an untraditional form, exhibiting them 
as documents marking diverse historical developments and 
varying religious tendencies of the Jewish nation in the 
context of the Gentile world. He was a valued contributor 
for many years to this Journal. Few men have done so 
much for the religious education of his generation, nor 
are the limits of his influence yet definable. 


* * * 


EDUCATIONISTS will specially welcome the inclusion, in the 
New Year Honours List, of the names of Mr. E. Pelham, Per- 
manent Secretary to the Board of Education, the Rev. Dr. 
J. Scott Lidgett, formerly Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London, Miss W. Mercier, principal of Whitelands 
Training College, the three headmistresses, Miss A. Gibson, 
Miss J. R. Crosbie and Miss M. Hankins, Mr. J. W. Adams, 
headmaster, and Miss J. McDermott, assistant mistress. 
Recognition has been given in the list to most categories 
of the educational service: university, training college, 
administration, and teaching (elementary and secondary). 

The complete roll of honours in education is as follows : 
K.C.B.: Edward Henry Pelham, C.B., Permanent Secre- 
tary, Board of Education. Knights Bachelor : Percy Alden, 
Chairman of the British Institute of Social Service, Bursar 
of the Sir Richard Stapley Educational Trust, Chairman 
of the Save the Children Fund; Robert Sangster Rait, 
C.B.E., J.P., D.L., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Glasgow 
University since 1929; M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Konkoth 
Ramunni Menon Avargal, Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras. Companions of Honour: The Rev. John Scott 
Lidgett, President of the Methodist Church, Vice-Chancellor 
of London University, 1930-31 and 1931-32. C.M.G.: 
Prof. Douglas Berry Copland, Professor of Commerce, 
University of Melbourne, for services to the Commonwealth 
of Australia. C.B.E.: Francis Hugh Adam Marshall, 
F.R.S., F.R.S.E., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and Reader in Agricultural Physiology in the University ; 
Prof. Hubert Edwin Whitfeld, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, State of Western Australia; Lieut.-Col. and 
Brev.-Col. Louis Napoleon George Filon, T.D., late command- 
ing University of LondonContingent, Senior Division, Officers 
Training Corps. O.B.E.: Harry Blackmore, V.D., Director 
of Education, Sierra Leone; Alexander McCallum, Senior 
Inspector for Agricultural Education, Department of Agri- 
culture for Scotland; Alick Henry Herbert Maclean, 
Secretary, Girls’ Public Day School Trust ; Miss Winifred 
Mercier, Principal, Whitelands Training College, Putney ; 
Miss Agnes Gibson, M.B.E., Headmistress of St. Andrew's 
School for Girls, Alexandria. M.B.E.: John Wiliam Bateman 
Adams, Headmaster, Christ Church Senior School, Hamp- 
shire; Miss Jessie Reid Crosbie, Headmistress, Infants’ De- 
partment, ‘‘ Salisbury ’’ Council School, Liverpool; Miss 
Mabel Molyneux Hankins, Headmistress, Grayhurst Road 
Senior Girls’ School, Shoreditch; Mrs. Georgina Rose 
Johnson, Superintendent of Female Education, Zanzibar ; 
Miss Jane McDermott, F.E.I.S., a mistress at James 
Gillespie’s High School for Girls, Edinburgh ; Miss Mary 
Stuart Miller, Chief Juvenile Employment Officer of the 
Birmingham Local Education Authority ; Miss Lilian Alice 
Annie Plincke, Chief Superintendent of Typists, Board of 
Education. C.I.E.: Ram Chandra, M.B.E., Indian Civil 
Service, Joint Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health, and Lands; Hugh George 
Rawlinson, Indian Educational Service, Principal, Deccan 
College, Poona, Bombay ; John Gordon Cameron Scott, 
Principal, Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College, 
Dehra Dun; The Rev. William Herbert Greenland Padfield, 
lately Principal and Secretary, Lawrence Memorial Royal 
Military School, Madras.  Kaisar-i-Hind Medal: Sister 
Dorothy Frances, C.S.J.B., Honorary Principal, Diocesan 
College, Calcutta, Bengal. 

ONLOOKER. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


EXERCISES TO BOOK I OF 


Dr. J. C. SMITH’S Clarendon Readers in 
Literature and Science 
By J. E. Arxieson, M.A., Dunfermline High School. Pp. 58. 9d. 


The purpose of these Exercises is to train the pupil to read with care and 
precision, and to induce a critical and appreciative attitude. 


The well-known and popular Clarendon Readers seek to fill a gap in the teaching 
of English by providing a varied mass of reading matter, neither too easy, 
nor too exclusively literary, for boys and girls of 12 to 15. The extracts are 
drawn from Legend and Myth, History, Travel, Natural History, and Physical 
Science. No passage is admitted that does not reach a high level of excellence 
in expression. Modern writers are well represented. 


Book I, pp. 312, 2s. 6d. Book II, pp. 288, 2s. 6d. Book III, pp. 320, 
3s. 6d. All three volumes are illustrated. 


The Science of Housecraft 


By AGnes L. SreNHousE and E. STrENHousE, B.Sc. Pp. 152, with 45 text- 
figures and 6 half-tone plates. 3s. 
A description in simple language, and with numerous illustrations, of the many 
scientific principles applied in the everyday practice of ‘running’ a house. 
The topics dealt with include the construction of the house, clothing, lighting 
and heating, the hot-water system, electricity, ventilation, cleanliness in the 
house, cooking, labour saving. 


Experimental Biology 
By Dr. E. P. Smiru, Lecturer in Botany at University College, Dundee. 
Pp. 94, with many diagrams. 1s. 6d. 
Can be used either independently or as Part IV of J. G. Frewin’s 
New Experimental Science. 


‘Should appeal particularly to the teacher looking for a biological textbook 
containing simple well-illustrated experiments (over sixty in number) suitable 
for beginners yet sufficiently comprehensive to form a firm foundation for 
further study.’—TLhe Schoolmaster. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Topics and Events 


CAMBRIDGE LocaL EXAMINATIONS.—The Class Lists of the 
Cambridge School Certificate and Junior Examinations, held 
in December last, have been issued for Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Europe. They show that 3,406 candidates were entered, apart 
from 14,483 candidates at centres overseas. Of the candidates 
at home centres, 850 boys and 7 37 girls gained School Certificates, 
96 boys and 78 girls obtaining honours. In the Junior Examina- 
tion 280 boys and 275 girls gained certificates, 24 boys and 14 
girls gaining honours. The Class Lists of overseas candidates 


will be issued later. 
* $ s 


NATURE CALENDAR.—A “Calendar of Nature Topics ” of a 
novel type is appearing week by week this year in Nature. 
Various “ natural” events relating to the seasons, animal 
movements, and so on, are introduced at the appropriate dates, 
and brief comments follow giving the trend and results of 
modern investigations on the subject under discussion. In a 
way, it is ‘‘ Gilbert White ” brought up to date. Among the 
subjects already discussed are January weather, the hibernation 
of frogs, and the movements of winter flocks of birds. Teachers 
should find this Calendar not only interesting but also of value 
In providing current topics for discussion. 

+ * + 


THE PEopLE’s LeacuEe oF HEALTH: Sıms WOODHEAD 
MEMORIAL Lecrurres.—On Monday, January 16, the League 
commenced its twelfth annual series of the Sims Woodhead 
Memorial Lectures, consisting of thirteen constructive educational 
health lectures, to be given at the headquarters of the 
National Union of Teachers, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, 
London, W.C. 1, upon thirteen consecutive Mondays at 6 p.m. 
At the termination of the course an optional written and oral 
examination will be held, and diplomas will be issued by the 
Medical Council of the League; those entering for the examina- 
tion must have attended at least ten of the thirteen lectures 
which comprise the course. Tickets for the series and all par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the General Sccretary at the 
Headquarters of the People’s League of Health, 12 Stratford 
Place, London, W. 1, telephone Mayfair 0386. Price of full 
course ticket 1os.—single lectures 1s. each. 

$ + $ 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE BULLETINS.—Although these 
Bulletins are primarily intended for farmers, many of them are 
very suitable for the use of teachers taking the courses in rural 
science and allied practical work, and some could be used with 
advantage in the schoolroom, particularly where nature study 
is included in the syllabus. A complete list of Bulletins pub- 
lished to date can be obtained free and post free on application 
to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10 
Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1, but the attention of teachers 
is particularly directed to the following volumes likely to be of 
interest to them: No. 8. Poultry-keeping on the General 
Farm, 9d. net (11d. post free); No. 8. Bee-keeping, Is. net 
(1s. 2d. post free); No. 20. Some Beneficial Insects (2 coloured 
plates), 6d. net (7d. post free); No. 21. Domestic Preservation 
of Fruit and Vegetables, 1s. net (Is. 2d. post free) ; No. 41. Weeds 
of Grass Land (92 illustrations including 12 coloured plates), 
5s. net (5s. 4d. post free), or cloth, 6s. net (6s. 6d. post free) ; 
No. 50. Rabbit-keeping, 6d. net (7d. post free); No. 54. The 
Rearing of Chickens, 6d. net (7d. post free). 


$ * = 


LocAL EXAMINATIONS IN Music: AWARD OF MEDALS.—The 
following candidates gained the gold and silver medals offered 
by the Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music, London 
(the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music), 
for the highest and second highest honours marks respectively, 
in the Final, Advanced, and Intermediate Grades of the Local 
Centre Examinations in November-December last, the compe- 
tition being open to all candidates in the British Isles. Final 
Grade Gold Medal, Mona Nelson, Liverpool Centre, pianoforte ; 
and Dorothy Brown, Great Malvern Centre, pianoforte. Final 
Grade Silver Medal, James F. Grant, Aberdeen Centre, piano- 
forte ; Ivey Dickson, Bristol Centre, pianoforte ; and Dorothy L. 
Tipple, Hull Centre, pianoforte. Advanced Grade Gold Medal, 
Muriel C. Dale, Leamington Centre, pianoforte. Advanced 
Grade Silver Medal, Arthur G. Skeet, Guildford Centre, singing ; 
Denis G. East, London Centre, violin; and Doreen M. Seeley, 
London Centre, pianoforte. Intermediate Grade Gold Medal, 
Robert H. Masters, London Centre, violin. Intermediate Grade 
Silver Medal, Irene M. Clarke, London Centre, pianoforte. 


MARINE ANIMALS IN THE LABORATORY.—Dr. Marie V. Lebour 
contributes an article on ‘‘ Rearing Marine Animals in a Plunger 
Jar ” to the January issue of Science Progress. Dr. Lebour is 
naturalist at the Marine Biological Association’s laboratory at 
Plymouth, and her article provides some useful hints for the 
biology lesson. The plunger jar is an inverted bell jar filled 
with uncontaminated sea water in which a glass plate is made to 
move up and down to prevent stagnation. This plunger is 
attached to a “ balance beam,”’ the opposite end of which carries 
a tin can fitted with a siphon through its bottom. Water 
dribbles steadily into the can until at a certain depth the 
siphon operates and empties it; thus the plunger is slowly 
raised and then allowed to fall. Dr. Lebour describes and illus- 
trates her own work in rearing a gastropod and two kinds of 
crabs in such jars. The larvae are placed in the jars and fed at 
first on diatoms ; astock culture of Nitzschia is used at Plymouth. 
Later, oyster larvae and similar small organisms are provided. 
By such means it is possible to follow the growth stages of 
various marine animals step by step until they have reached 


Maturity. 
+ $ $ 


BRITISH INSTITUTE IN Paris.—At the recent annual general 
meeting of the Institute held at Crewe House, the 
Director, Mr. S. B. Ward, in his report stated that it was hoped 
to complete by 1934 a France-British House at the Cité 
Universitaire to accommodate 150 French and British students. 
In his opinion, there were many girls whose parents would still 
send them to Paris to learn French, did they know that the 
Institute offered a cheaper means to this end than those to 
which they were traditionally accustomed. He explained that 
there was a third course at the Institute, a course in contem- 
porary French life and institutions. This was organized at the 
request of a Board of Education sub-committee which sat, some 
three years ago, to consider the kind of grounding in French 
which would be most suitable for training students who were 
to be prepared for teaching that subject in central schools. The 
essential recommendation of the sub-committee was that the 
student should be brought by competent persons into direct 
touch with the various aspects of French life; that comment 
and instruction should be for the most part oral, but that the 
student should render in writing a reasoned account of what 
he had seen and learnt. In practice, the course had proved to be 
an admirable method of provoking the student to observe and 
to think. During 1930-31 there were 238 foreign students and 
485 French students at the Guild, while in 1931-32 the number 
of foreign students fell to 156, and French students numbered 


459. 
$ $ * 

SCHOLARSHIPS TO AMERICA FOR SCHOOLMASTERS AND Mis- 
TRESSES.—The Walter Hines Page Travelling Scholarships and 
two Scholarships at the Chautauqua Summer School in the 
State of New York will again be offered by the Education 
Committee of the English-Speaking Union in 1933, to enable 
teachers to visit the United States of America. The holder of 
the Senior Page Scholarship (for women only) is invited to spend 
two months in America as the guest of the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States. The Scholarship is of the value of 
£100, and complete hospitality is offered in America. To meet 
the remaining travelling and incidental expenses, the teacher 
need only provide a further £60. In 1933 also, two additional 
Page Scholarships have kindly been offered respectively by the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses and the National Union of 
Teachers, and will be awarded by the English-Speaking Union. 
These Scholarships, which are open to members of these two 
Associations only, provide the same American hospitality and 
opportunities as the Page Scholarship, and are to the value, 
respectively, of £70 and £50. In addition to these Scholarships, 
last year several branches of the English-Speaking Union of the 
United States offered Page Scholarships to the value of £50, 
carrying the same conditions of hospitality, to men or women 
secondary or elementary teachers; it is confidently expected 
that similar scholarships will be offered this year. The Chau- 
tauqua Institution of the United States has again reserved 
for the use of British women teachers two scholarships at the 
Chautauqua Summer School, to be held in July and August 
in the State of New York. The scholarships cover the cost of 
lectures and classes, and complete hospitality for six weeks. 
Travelling and incidental expenses (estimated at {90) must be 
provided by the holders. The Camp Directors’ Association of 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


First Course 
Edited by CUTHBERT McEVOY, M.A., 


Senior Classical Master at Watford Grammar School 
xxxii + 327 pages, illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Latin for Today (First Course) represents a modification of the traditional 
method of teaching Latin. The course provides a thoroughly sound foundation for 
all types of students, and at the same time introduces valuable features which will 
bring the pupil, even at this early stage, into close relation with many aspects of Latin 
culture and civilization. 


NOTE.—The material in LATIN FOR TODAY (First Course) has been subjected to the test of class 
experience. For nearly three years it has been in use in a beginners’ form of boys of eleven plus in a secondary 
school. The pupils had four Pee a week in school with three periods of homework. At the end of one year 
they had accomplished more than a parallel form of equal ability had accomplished in two years by the traditional 
method, and this when both forms were judged by the current conventional tests. 


LATIN FOR TODAY (Second Course) 
Edited by F. DALE, M.A., Senior Classical Master at Berkhamsted School 
In active preparation 


A prospectus of LATIN FoR Topay (First Course), containing complete contents, and two specimen lessons (with illustrations) 
will be forwarded on application. The publishers will be glad, too, to send a specimen copy of the book to Latin teachers who wish 
to examine it with a view to class adoption, and to. place on their files the names of teachers who would like to have a specimen copy of 
Second Course on publication. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


FOUNDER—-PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DAICROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
Diploma. 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


SINGLE SUBJECT CLASSES for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 
SPECIAL COURSE (one year) for TEACHERS in ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 
FULL TRAINING COURSE (three years) in preparation for the 
Complete Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 
NATIVITY PLAY 
Saturday Afternoon and Evening, February 18. 
HOLIDAY COURSE, APRIL 3 to 8, under the personal 
direction of M. JAQUES-DALCROZE. 
For further details apply the SECRETARY, Dalcroze School, 
23 Store Street, London, W.C. x. (Tel. Museum 2294.) 


CHAIRS for Schools, Colleges, &c. 
Seasoned Timber Best Workmanship 
CATALOGUES FREE 


MEALING BROS. LTD. 


AVENUE CHAIR WORKS HIGH WYCOMBE 
Phone 499 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideressos 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 


not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SEcRETARyY, Teaching 
Branch. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK . net 10/6 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK <. s 7/6 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK .. „35- 
“ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ” (free) 


.H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 
SCHOOL oF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London) 


HUNTER ST., BRUNSWICK SQ., W.C. I 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees and the 
Examinations of other qualifying bodies. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

The Clinical Course is pursued at the Royal Free Hospital. 

Arrangements are also made for students to attend the practice of 
certain special hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to students 
after qualification. 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes to the value of £1,950 are awarded 
annually. 

Residence arrangements are made for students in the School Chambers. 


THE SESSION BEGINS ON OCT. Ist EACH YEAR 
Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the Warden and 


ELIZABETH BOLTON, M.D., B.S., Dean. 
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America also have again kindly offered to welcome as their 
guest for two months in the summer of 1933 a British Girl 
Guide Leader interested in the camp movement of the United 
States. The Page Scholarships are open both to secondary and 
elementary teachers between the ages of 25 and 45, and the 
Chautauqua to the same category of teacher without limitation 
of age. Applications should reach the Committee not later 
than Saturday, February 25. All inquiries should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Education Committee, Englsh-Speaking 
Union, Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 1 


* > * 


NEW Post Carns: Fatry Tares By Hans Lanc.-—The 
Austrian Junior Red Cross, whose post cards, the work of pupils 
of the Juvenile Art Class of Prof. Cizek, are well-known in this 
country, has recently published a new set of cards by Hans 
Lang, the famous illustrator of fairy tales. The price of one set 
of ten cards is 1s. od., including postage. Orders should be 
addressed to the Austrian Junior Red Cross, Marxergasse 2, 
Vienna III, Austria. Fairy tales are for those who can believe 
in fairies. Puck and Ariel, Santa Claus, the Mad Hatter, and 
Mickey Mouse must be believed in to be enjoyed, and their 
creators have believed in them ; not in the sense that the Greeks 
believed in their nature stories, but lke: 


“ The dream-child moving through a land 
Of wonders wild and new, 
In friendly chat with bird or beast — 
And half believe it true.” 


Folk-songs and legend represent man’s earliest efforts to find an 
answer to the riddle of the universe, and not all the discoveries 
of science can weaken their hold on the mind of the child and the 
heart of the poet. The great illustrators of fairy tales, such as 
Sir John Tenniel, have always given us a solidity and reality 
as if to convince us that myth is more real than history, and 
fiction more truthful than fact. It is in this spirit that the illus- 


trations by Hans Lang are conceived, and it is for these qualities 
that they rank in the classic tradition by means of which artists 
have helped us to visualize the w idespread world of myth, 
whether it be the gods and heroes of the hills and sea or the 
“ Little People ” of the northern forests. 


Valuable Books for the Library 


NOW COMPLETE—THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge. 10 Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 
Cloth, 210 net. 

There is no more authoritative or more up-to-date Encyclupacdia 
published. 
The London County Council are supplying sets s many of their 


Schools. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Great of all Nations and all Times. Cloth, 153. net. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPAEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Illustrated with 300 Portraits and Facsimiles. 
3 Volumes. Cloth, £8 net 


A History Critical and Riographical of Authors in the English Tongue 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with Specimens of their 
Writings. 

This standard work has been revised throughout and brought up to 
date by reconstructing and rewriting the later section of the third 
volume., 


STOKES’ CYCLOPAEDIA OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS: 
7s. 6d. net. 


Containing 5,000 selections from 600 authors. 
index and index of authors. 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 25s. net. By 
A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON, with Introduction by 
Prof. Sir J. ARTHUR THomson. Illustrated with 132 
Drawings in Colour by GEORGE RANKIN. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD-FLOWERS and the 
Story of their Names. By Garetn H. BROWNING. 
First and Second Series. 10s. 6d. net each. 

Each volume contains 50 full-page charming Iustrations in Colour, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 


The 


With complete general 


38 Soho Square, LONDON, W. 1 
and EDINBURGH 


ADULT EpuCcATION. B.B.C. SPRING PROGRAMME, 1933.— 
The talks arranged under the auspices of the Central Council 
for Broadcast Adult Education for the months January to 
April mainly follow on the lines of the series given during the 
autumn, but an important exception are those on Sunday 
afternoons on *" The Future Life.” This subject has not pre- 
viously been dealt with in a comprehensive way at the micro- 
phone, and it will be introduced by two talks describing the 
views held in primitive and classical times. The Monday talks 

n Makers of the Modern Spirit ° develop the historical back- 
ground of our present civilization. Tuesday evening talks at 
8.30 are a continuation of the series ‘‘ How the Mind Works,” 
begun last September. Having discussed child psychology and 
the psychology of the adult, Dr. Burt in the new series goes on 
to the application of psychology to some of the most important 
departments of social life. The talks on “The Law of the 
Land ” on Wednesdays at 7.30 are being followed by a series 
of six talks by Prof. Laski on “ What is the State?” These 
in turn will be followed by five debates on Parliamentary 
Government, Fascism, Communism, Imperialism, and Inter- 
nationalism. Mr. Desmond McCarthy's delightful series on 
“The Art of Reading ” is also being continued, and auto- 
biography letters, biography, nonsense verse, and drama will 
be taken in turn. Later the Making of a Play is to be discussed 
from the point of view of the author, producer, actor, and artist 
designer. During the autumn months the U.S.A., Germany, 
and France have been looked at as “ Our Neighbours : To-day 
and Yesterday.” On January 20, the first ot a series of four 
talks on Russia was given, and later, from February 17 to 
April 7, representative workers from foreign countries will 
discuss with English workmen of a similar occupation various 
aspects of their daily lives. The foreign language courses are 
being continued as before. A specially interesting series, in 
view of our present situation is that on ‘‘ Careers,’’ to be given 
on Wednesdays at 7.10 p.m. In the late evening talks, two 
series may be specially mentioned. On Mondays at 9.20, Mr. 
Howard Marshall is giving fortnightly descriptions of housing con- 
ditions as he finds them, and the intervening weeks are to be filled 
by debates on different aspects of the same subject. On Fridays 
at 9.20, Mr. S. P. B. Mais will similarly tell listeners of some of 
the schemes which have been set on foot to help the unemployed. 


POSTS VACANT — continued from page 7 3 


_ HEADSHIP 
H INCKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


—- 


Applications are invited for the post of Headmaster on the retirement of the 
present Master at the end of the Summer Term. The School is a mixed School. 
Present numbers 281. 

Salary £700 per annum, with House (rates free), rising to £850 by annual 
increments of £25, subject to ten per cent National Economy reduction. 

Applicants must be Graduates of one of the English Universities and not 
over 40 years of age. 


Applications, with testimonials and stating whether married, to be sent to the 
undersigned by March 1 next. 
PILGRIMS & GRIFFITHS, 
Borough House, Hinckley, 
Clerks tu the Governors. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ‘ANDREWS 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS OF 
£100 and ENTRANCE BURSARIES will be competed for at 
an Examination beginning June 7, 1933. Entries due May 8. 


Five Harkness Residential Entrance Scholarships of 2100 each; one 
Bruce Residential Entrance Scholarship of £100 for Men for three or 
four years. Four Bursaries of £50 each for three or four years. Three 
Bursaries of 40 each for four or five years; Seventeen Bursaries of 
smaller amounts (ranging from £32 to £10). 

Some of the Bursaries are open to Women. There are many Bursaries in 
private patronage aud several Scholarships for Research or Advanced Study. 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS. ; 
Ordinary Degree, £47 5s. ; Honours Degree, £63) ; B.Sc. (Pure Science, 
inclusive fee; Ordinary Degree, £80; Honours Degree, 294 10s.) ; 
yey erni inclusive fee; Ordinary Degree or Honours Te: 

108. ; .B., Ch.B. (inclusive fee £182); B.Phil., B.Litt., Ph.D., 
D.Sc., D.Litt., M.D., Ch.M., D.P.H., L.D.S. 


RESIDENCE HALLS.—-St. Salvator’s Hall, Deans Court and Seaview (for Men 
Students); Residence fee for three-term Session, £63. University Hall, Kinness- 
burn, Afton and Chattan House (for Women Students) : Residence fee for three- 
term Session, (66. 

Particulars of the Entrance qualifications, curricula for Degrees, conditions 
of competition for Bursaries (or Scholarships), prospectuses of Residence Halls, 
Re. on application to 


SIX RESIDENTIAL 


THE SECRETARY, 
THE UNIVERSIITY, ST ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


35th ANNUAL EDITION 


PATON’S 
jsf gF SCHOOL 


AND TUTORS 
1932 


Principais wishing to have their schools 
Included in the next issue should apply 
for terms, proof of value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, scents 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053 
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NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


A History of England 


By C. E. CARRINGTON and J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


Part I, From the Earliest Times to the End of the Fifteenth Century. Part II, 1485-1714. 
Part III, 1714-1931 

With 24 plates and 40 text-figures. 
In 3 Parts, 35. 6d. each. 


A book for the middle and upper forms of public and secondary schools, containing the information required 

for the Outline Period of English History in the School Certificate or equivalent examinations. It has been 

the aim of the authors to keep a true balance between earlier and later periods ; to concentrate on events 

which have left a lasting impression ; and to make social, economic, and religious history at least as prominent 

as politics. The outlook is international, and in the later chapters it is directed towards scientific discoveries 
and economic problems at home and overseas. 


Crown 8vo. In 1 Volume, 7s. 6d. 


Junior Exercises in English 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 


Two illustrations, an imaginative map, and a specimen of handwriting b 
g 


STANLEY MORISON. 15. 9d. 
Junior Exercises in English, together with the author's Intermediate Exercises and Exercises in English, supplies 
practice material for a complete English Course for Schools. The underlying principles and methods are set 
out in his English Syllabus. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH INTERMEDIATE EXERCISES IN 
For Matriculation and for Upper Forms ENGLISH. For Lower and Middle 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. Forms. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. i 


AN ENGLISH SYLLABUS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 


Poets in Brief 


Edited by F. L. LUCAS 
TWO NEW VOLUMES: GEORGE CRABBE, DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each 


—a 
a 


Previously published : 


TENNYSON, BEDDOES 


3s. 6d. net each 
“ The Cambridge series of Poets in Brief will be warmly welcomed as a relief from current anthologism, if 


only because of the wider selection it allows from individual poets. 
ship, wit, and a gift for epigram mark his introductions here as something out of the common nin; 


Scholar- 
his selec- 


Mr Lucas is an admirable editor. 


tions leave nothing to be desired. Both the books here under review are welcome.’’-—The Fortnightly Review 
on Tennyson and Beddoes. 


ELEMENTARY CALCULUS 
A Book for Beginners 


By A. S. RAMSEY 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


This book is primarily intended for beginners and 
in particular for a class of students who do not intend 
to become mathematical specialists, but want to 
acquire a sound working knowledge of the processes 
of differentiation and integration. The subject is 
developed algebraically, but the knowledge of 
algebra required is small and does not include the 
binomial theorem. 


BRITAIN IN MODERN TIMES 
Cambridge School Histories, Book II 


By MARGARET M. ELLIOT 
Crown 8vo. With a frontispiece, 57 illus- 
trations, 6 maps, and atime chart. 35. 6d. 


The third and final volume of Miss Elliot’s Histories 
brings the story from 1714 to the present day. In 
the nineteenth century political history is reduced to 
a minimum, and what political history is included 
refers extensively to the Dominions, the United 
States, and other nations. Social and economic 
questions are dealt with at length. The last chapter 
is ou the League of Nations and the World after 
the War. 


EASY LESSONS IN ECONOMICS 
By E. E. HOUSELEY 


Crown 8vo. With 16 text-figures. 2s. 


These simple lessons in Economics are based on a 
course which seemed successful when given to 
children of ordinary ability during their last year 
in a reorganized senior school. The average age 
of the pupils was 13 years. The value of the subject 
to senior children to prepare them for getting a 
living, spending money wisely, voting, and living 
a life of social worth is readily admitted. This 
book is practical throughout. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Now ready. Book III. New Edition, with 
Notes and Exercises, edited by GEORGE 
SAMPSON 


Crown 8vo. In two parts. 2s. 3d. each 


Previously published: Book I. In two 
parts. 2s. 3d. each. Book II. In two 
parts. 25. 3d. each. Book 1V. Ready 


shortly 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Associations in Conference 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The Twenty-first Annual Conference was held at University 
College in the first week in January, this year’s president being 
the Earl of Athlone, Chancellor of the University of London. 
In returning thanks after his installation in that higher o!hce, 
Lord Athlone proudly proclaimed himself a true-born Londoner ; 
and true to tne Londoner’s instinct, he has sought, if not adven- 
ture, the opportunity of service to the Empire as pro-Consul 
in South Africa. The success of his work in thit capacity was 
due, the author of the Further Letters of a Man of No Importance 
suggests, not to cleverness in the restricted sense of the word, 
nor to gifts of oratory, but to ©“ sheer force of character, utter 
unselfishness, incapacity to harbour an ungenerous thought, 
and ingrained tact.” These rare qualities every teacher tries 
to inculcate in his pupils and would wish to see in the president 
of an educational conference. But Jord Athlone’s address also 
confirmed the other estimates of his abilities. It gave the 
impression of having been decocted in the purheus of Whitehall 
as an apologia on the policy of the Board of Education in relation 
to secondary education. The secondary school system, Lord 
Athlone said, was to-day the focus of criticism. Would it 
be unfair to suggest, he asked, that there had been some lack 
of healthy give and take in exploiting the possibilities created 
in 1902? The new county and municipal secondary schools 
set up after 1002 had been modelled too closely on the older 
grammar schools, associated by long tradition with the ancient 
universities, and their curricula in consequence were academic 
rather than practical. But he admitted that the London County 
Councii had not been remtss ia providing technical education 
for the astounding number of 250,000 students. If owing to 
financial stress there was a " brief halt mn educational pro- 
gress, we must use the breathing space to gam fresh courage and 
strength to overcome ever-present difficulties. The address was 
brief and descriptive rather than constructive in tone. 

A joint conference on January 3 having for its subject “ The 
Trend of Education,” was presided over bv Dr. Scott Lidgett, 
until recently Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, 
who received congratulations on the award of the Companionship 
of Honour announced on the same day. Mr. H. Ramsbotham, 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Education, the opening 
speaker, condemned a “ bookish” education as narrow and 
illiberal, as some people declared technical education to be. His 
estimate of the trend of the future in education and industry 
was in the direction of higher quality in craftsmanship, a 
more effective system of fitting people to their jobs, and more 
leisure. ‘‘ The course of education would be in the direction 
of combining the training of high technical skill and knowledge 
with the taste for knowing the best that had been thought and 
said.” Miss W. Mercier, Principal of Whitelands College, and 
Mr. J. E. Barton, ex-President of the Headmasters’ Association 
followed, the latter contrasting the two problems of congestion 
for the mass of boys and specialism for the survivors, between 
which the system failed with the average boy. 

The proportion of meetings marked in the programme as 
“ for members only ” appeared to be higher than usual; and 
some of these were apparently private in the strictest sense—we 
have seen no reports, for instance, of the conference in four 
sessions of the higher education members of the National Union 
of Teachers. On the other hand, the organization of visits to 
places of social, educational, and industrial interest, has developed, 
the number of expeditions reaching a total of sixteen. In 
addition, there was special evensong at Westminster Abbey, 
performances of plays in English and French, and a demonstra- 
tion of Dalcroze eurhythmics by Mrs. Constance Willoughby 
and the children from the Croydon centre. The book publishers, 
school handwork and equipment exhibitions, including gramo- 
phones, linguaphone and films, were numerously attended and 
greatly appreciated. 

If, as the dictionary assures us, a conference is “ a mecting 
for consultation, discussion, or an interchange of opinions,” 
this Annual Conference, which has now attained its majority, 
justifies less and less its title. Perhaps because the principal 
meetings are held in a disused church, the give and take 
of friendly discussion has yielded place to the didactive. 
Was there ever a time when frank discussions of the vexed 
educational problems of the day were more urgently needed 2 
We would suggest that Dr. Vaughan and his colleagues on 
the Committee should take advantage of the attendance of so 
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many educational visitors to London to secure that “ interchange 
of opinions " which should characterize a conference. 

One personal note in conclusion. The conference welcomed, 
both privately and offcially, the re-appearance of Miss Henrietta 
Busk, Hon. Treasurer, after her regretted indisposition. It 
is especially gratifving that Miss Busk, who attended the birth 
of the Conference, should be present at its twenty-first meeting. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


Coming as it did at the close of a troubled year, punctuated 
by the issue of circulars, administrative memoranda, and 
reports of varying importance, the North of England Conference 
afforded an opportunity for authoritative pronouncement on 
many matters of vital interest to the schools of the country and 
those concerned for their welfare. Over six hundred teachers 
and administrators heard an inaugural address from Lord Irwin, 
The President’s two periods of office at the Board of Education 
have been separated by ten vears, and he was able to make 
comparisons showing that in the interval much advance had 
been made in many directions, notably in the provision of 
increased opportunities for secondary and technical education. 
All will agree with his pronouncement that one of the main 
objects of education should be to win for the citizen of the 
modern state “the gift of right judgment in all things, the 
power of discerning truth and of distinguishing the genuine coin 
in public atfairs and public policy from the spurious counterfeit.” 
At the same time, all cannot have confidence that such a develop- 
ment can be reasonably expected from that great body of 
citizens whose education, after having been conducted in the 
main in classes the size of which severely limits the individual 
attention possible for each child, is allowed to end at the early 
age of 14 vears. Mr. Frank Roscoe, in speaking of Dr. Sharpe 
and Lord Irwin as Martha and Mary, put into words a sentiment 
which must have been at the back of the minds of many of the 
latter's hearers. They appreciated to the full the idealism with 
which his speech was infused, the enunciation of the lofty aims 
which should direct their work as administrators or teachers, 
and the recognition of the extent to which the formation of 
international good understanding must rely on this work. 
They could not, however, fail to be conscious at the same time 
of limitations and restrictions laid upon them by a Government 
Department of which the speaker was the head. 

At the first of the two General Meetings the subject of 
“Economies in Education Real and False ” was in the capable 
hands of Dr. Percival Sharpe, who dealt with many contentious 
matters with such lucidity and urbanity as to disarm those who 
might have been expected to be crrtical of his pronouncements. 
It was perhaps too much to expect the speaker to condema 
the ro per cent cut in salarics, or to hold out hopes of its 
restoration, but it was some small satisfaction to hear that “ if 
the doctrine of equality of sacrifice is to be anything more than 
a mere sham, the remainder of the field of possible economies 
must be carefully explored before further sacrifices are imposed 
upon the members of the teaching profession.” 

The arrest in the provision of new schools came in for severe 
criticism as a false economy in the course of which every {1 
saved necessitated the throwing away of 7s. 6d. in unemploy- 
ment benefit, and the withdrawal of 8s. 6d. from the purchasing 
power of building operatives. 

Dr. Sharpe's criticism of Circular 1421 followed the lines of 
the now well-known letter of the Association of Education 
Committees, and urged that there should be one competitive 
test for all children admitted to secondary schools, while the 
payment of fees should be regulated by the means of the parents. 
The speaker offered sturdy resistance to these proposals of the 
Ray Committee, designed to increase the size of classes or to 
impose fees on pupils in selective central schools. There could 
be, he claimed, no reasonable objection to reorganization which 
would bring about the closure of small redundant schools. 

The second General Mecting had for its subject ‘‘ Technical 
Education in its Relation to Secondary and Elementary Educa- 
tion.” Mr. A. Abbott, former chief inspector of the Technical 
Branch of the Board of Education, emphasized the need for a 
firm foundation of a broad general education on which only a 
sound vocational education of any kind could be based. In his 
view it was undesirable for the curriculum of secondary or 
central schools to be strongly vocational. He found in the junior 
technical school of to-day a peculiarly British institution 
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representing a successful attempt to provide a type of training 
for boys destined to fill positions of “ minor responsibility ” in 
some constructive industry. He gave a significant and disturbing 
description of the “ intellectual stratification of the population 
of the country,” which he saw as an inevitable consequence of 
the present system of dividing children into two groups at the 
age of 11 plus. 

It was, as usual, difficult to choose between the sectional 
meetings. It has been assumed, somewhat rashly, that those 
interested in the function of the university would not hanker 
after hearing about nursery schools, and that those oppressed 
by secondary school examinations would have no zest for the 
use of broadcasting and the films. Many delegates went dutifully 
to the meeting concerned with the subject of which they knew 
most, but for others the desire to extend the scope of their 
knowledge into unexplored ground proved irresistible. 

In his paper on “ The Function of the University in Modern 
Education,” Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Director of Extra Mural 
Studies of Bristol University, dealt with some of the recent 
developments in the newer universities, notably in the provision 
of halls of residence, departments for the training of teachers, 
and tutorial classes. The speaker urged that provision for 
residence should not be modelled on the types of community 
life associated with the colleges of the older universities, but 
should be kept closely in touch with the life of the industrial 
cities in which they were placed. The absence of residential 
accommodation deprived students of valuable opportunities of 
intercourse with those following other faculties. 

In regard to the training departments, he said that the per- 

centage of education students was generally higher in the 
faculty of arts than in any other faculty, and that it was 
unfortunately “ true that many education students reading for 
a degree would never have reached the university if they had 
been destined for another profession.” In his opinion “ it would 
clearly be better to increase the number of national scholarships 
given without requiring any pledge with regard to future occupa- 
tion and then after graduation to provide the full cost of training 
for suitable candidates for the teaching profession, whether or 
no they were scholarship holders.” Prof. Campagnac endorsed 
this view, considering that the system of subsidization did not 
tend towards the freedom and dignity of the profession. On 
the other hand, Mr. Boyce (Director of Education, Bradford) 
claimed that without the subsidy it would be difficult to count 
upon an adequate supply of teachers, that the withdrawal 
would necessitate the drawing of teachers from a rather higher 
sacial stratum. This he would regard with disfavour, as much 
good work was done by those who knew from actual personal 
experience the conditions of life of the large majority of their 
upils. 
Dr. Cyril Norwood’s position as Chairman of the Panel of 
Investigators responsible for the recent report on the School 
Certificate Examination, pointed to him as the desirable 
authoritative speaker at a meeting concerned with the ‘‘ Purpose 
and Utility of School Examinations,” and his audience learned 
with gratitude of his sacrifice of a holiday in order to add to 
his heavy work in connexion with this subject. 

It is to be hoped that his unqualified condemnation of the 
Common Entrance Examination will do something to free the 
preparatory schools from the burdens and limitations which the 
requirements place upon them. 

llis assertion that the School Certificate Examination at the 
other end of the school course prevents the secondary schools 
from doing their full duty by the ordinary boy and girl, has 
been endorsed by all the four Secondary Associations in their 
claim that this examination should no longer be used by the 
universities for Matriculation purposes. The undue specializa- 
tion caused by the intluence of university scholarship standards 
on sixth form and Higher Certificate work was also severely 
criticized, and here again it would seem that the speaker was 
expressing the view of the majority of the teachers occupied 
in this work. Dr. Norwood gave a timely warning against 
merely destructive criticism. Nobody doubted that examina- 
tions of the right kind at the right time had a valuable part to 
play in testing a candidate’s abihty to understand a question, 
to have his knowledge at command and to write clear, reasoned 
answers. He outhned the proposals in regard to the School 
Certificate Examination with which all readers of the Report 
are familiar, and described the type of general advanced course 
which he considered appropriate for those pupils who were not 
proceeding to a university. 

In an admirable paper on “ Infant Education,” Lady Simon 
‘Chairman of Manchester Education Committee) described the 
developments that had taken place since the passing of the 
Fisher Act. While much improvement could be recorded in the 
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realization both physically and educationally of the pre-school 
vears, it was to be deplored that the Board of Education views 
of the needs of the under-fives were not extended to cover those 
of the children in infants departments. ‘‘ Local authorities are 
still forced to build rooms for fifty infants,” and the amount 
of space allowed for each (10 square feet) does not give adequate 
opportunity for the necessary sleeping, free movement, and 
dramatization. The speaker expressed the hope that in the 
near future “ economy at the expense of the children will be 
considered as reprehensible as spending is now by the Ray 
Committee.” 

The papers of Mr. Siepmann and Mr. Cameron deserve the 
careful attention of all those who bring open minds to the 
consideration of the parts that can be played in education at 
all its stages by both broadcasting and the films. That a part 
is being played is obvious, and it is for teachers themselves to 
decide whether or not they will have an important share in 
deciding its nature and scope. Through the Central Council 
for School Broadcasting, teachers’ criticisms and constructive 
suggestions are assured of consideration, while it is to be hoped 
that in the near future we may have a Film Institute, one of 
the functions of which will be to serve as a similar link between 
teacher and producer. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND 


The Fifty-sixth Annual Congress of the Educational Institute 
was held at Perth. Delightful weather and attractive surround- 
ings contributed to the success of the gathering. The Congress 
provides the platform from which Scottish teachers voice their 
criticisms of the past and their hopes for the future. Apart 
from the formal addresses, which were particularly good on 
this occasion, the principal points that came up for discussion 
were the unhappy economy suggestions of the Lovat Report 
and the fact that the county councils, contrary to the hopes of 
the teachers, have taken an extremely narrow view of their 
responsibilities and seemed to care less for education than for 
the other work they have undertaken todo. Among the addresses 
the one most eagerly looked forward to was that of Dr. J. C. 
Smith on “Sixty Years of Scottish Education.” Dr, Smith has 
just retired from the post of Senior Chicf Inspector of Schools, 
and during his long career he has played a most important part 
in moulding Scottish education. In a charming and sympathetic 
address he took his auditors over the long period of sixty years, 
from the time when he began his own education in a little 
country school in the county of Angus. While fully appreciative 
of what was good in the past he was not convinced that “ the 
former days were better than these.” The health and happiness 
of the children were, to his mind, much more important than 
any meticulous accuracy in the three R's. 

Miss Edith Luke's paper on the “ Nursery School Movement "”’ 
was particularly appropriate. Scotland has not shown as much 
interest in the nursery school as England, and at a time when 
the Lovat Report advises the Government to raise the compul- 
sory age to 6 it was necessary that some one should make clear 
the folly and cruelty of such a move. Mr. A. G. Cameron, of 
Oxford, discussed the ‘‘ Cinema as a Factor in Education.” His 
lecture, which was amply illustrated by means of appropriate 
films, proved to be a popular one. A delightful address was 
delivered by Lady Nadejda Muir, of Blair Drummond, entitled 
“ Side Lights on Bulgaria.” Bulgaria is Lady Muir’s native 
country, and her lecture, which touched largely on education, 
provoked a lively interest. The Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for Scotland, Mr. A. N. Skelton, in a very thoughtful paper, 
discussed the need for a strong attempt to restore the basis of 
rural life. Contrasting Scotland with Bulgaria, where 80 per 
cent of the people are settled on the land, he pointed out that 
the nineteenth century had turned us into a race of town- 
dwellers, often with unhappy results, and that in the interests 
of national safety we must get rid of this damnosa hereditas 
and try, as Denmark had done so successtully, to find through 
education some means of recreating the rural mind. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
HEADMASTERS 


The Forty-first Annual General Meeting of the Headmasters’ 
Association was held on January 3 and 4, at Guildhall, City 
of London. In the absence of the Lord Mayor on account of 
illness, Sir George Truscott, Senior Alderman and acting Lord 
Mayor, welcomed the Association. The chair was taken by 
the President, Mr. Frank Fletcher, Headmaster of Charter- 
house, who in his inaugural address dwelt on the public schoo 
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spirit, which he preferred to call the English spirit. He contended 
that not only the public schools, properly so called, but all 
other secondary schools were animated by that spirit, and 
rejoiced that it was manifesting itself in the elementary schools 
also. The modern boy, so far from being degenerate, filled him 
with admiration and confidence, and he was a confirmed 
optimist about him. 

Circular 1421 was naturally under discussion, and it was 
resolved ‘‘ That this Association views with grave concern 
the policy embodied in Circular 1421: it desires to call attention 
to the danger that children of suitable capacity for secondary 
education may be debarred from its benefits by inability to 
pay fees, and that inequitable sacrifices may be demanded 
from parents of moderate means: and it trusts therefore that 
local education authorities will take the fullest possible advan- 
tage of the elasticity possible under the terms of the Circular.” 
As a means test 1s now compulsory in the award of special 
places, it was resolved that these places should be open to 
compctition among all children of suitable age. With regard 
to the Private Members’ Report and the Ray Report, it was 
resolved * That this Association desires to express publicly 
its considered opinion that the Nation cannot afford to cripple 
its system of secondary cducation by economies such as those 
sugecsted.”’ 

Dr. Cyril Norwood, Headmaster of Harrow, opened a dis- 
cussion on the Report of the Investigators of the School Certi- 
ficate examination, repeating the arguments which he had used 
at the Headmasters’ Conference. There were some protests 
at the decision of the Council of the Association that no reso- 
lution with regard to the recommendations should be proposed, 
but it was explained that it was intended to issue a question- 
naire to all members of the Association, it being the opinion 
of the Council that this was a better way of ascertaining the 
views of the Association as a whole than votes at an Annual 
General Meeting. It was clear that there was an acute division 
of opinion on the question of the separation of matriculation 
from the school certificate. 

It was resolved “ That the convention of abstaining from 
writing school textbooks which is observed by His Majesty's 
Inspectors should be extended to inspectors and other officials 
of local education authorities,’’ and the proposal to establish a 
National Film Institute was approved. 

The Association has never been satisfied with the methods 
employed by local education authorities to select free placers, 
and inasmuch as the number of candidates for special places 
is likely to be even greater, it was resolved to ask the Board of 
Education to appoint a special committee of investigation. 

There was a discussion on the English Essay in the First 
and Second School examinations, in which the opener, Mr. J. C. 
Dent, Headmaster of the Westminster City School, defended 
the examiners appointed by the approved examining bodies 
against the charges which had been brought against them. 

The only outside speaker was Prof. H. R. Hamley, of the 
Institute of Education, who described the work of the Institute 
and spoke about educational research in relation to secondary 
schools. 

The annual dinner was held on January 3, when Lord Baden- 
Powell and Mr. Cyril Bailey, Public Orator of the University 
of Oxford, responded for the guests, and Dr. Percival Sharp 
proposed the toast of the Association. The annual sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Willesden. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
(INCORPORATED) 


The Forty-ninth Annual General Meeting was held on January 
3 and 4 at University College, Gower Street, under the chair- 
manship of Miss G. A. Richards, who was elected to fill the 
post of president for a further year. The Association continued 
its grant to the Walter Hines Page Travelling Scholarship 
Fund, and raised the sum from £50 to £70 in order to compensate 
for the fall in exchange. 

Resolutions deploring the issue of Circular 1421 and those 
recommendations of the Ray Committee relating to increase 
in the size of classes and restriction of advanced work were 
passed without discussion. The Education Committee sent 
forward two resolutions dealing with the curriculum. The first 
was a consequence of conferences held during the year with 
representatives of the Training College Association on one Case, 
and with representatives of the N.U.W.T. on the other. It 
recommended a closer co-operation throughout the teaching 
profession to secure a better co-ordination of the curricula of all 
stages. The second emphasized the view that in arranging 


the work of the sixth form more consideration should be given 
to the needs of girls destined for careers other than those which 
require a university course. 

There was prolonged discussion of a number of resolutions 
arising out of the Report of the Panel of Investigators appointed 
to inquire into the eight approved First School Certificate 
Examinations, and regret was expressed that the Panel had 
not seen fit to recommend that Group IV should be accepted 
as an alternative to either Group II or Group III. The meeting 
deprecated the introduction of further compulsory oral and 
practical tests in any subjects, being agreed that a candidate's 
ability could be more fairly judged from her school record and 
that further devclopments in this direction would lead to an 
undue expenditure of time on examinations. 

In view of the recommendation that papers should be easy 
and the standard of marking high, the Association reaffirmed 
its policy that an Honours Certificate should be awarded on a 
highly creditable average of marks on the minimum require- 
ments for a candidate. It was of the opinion, however, that 
the award of distinctions in an examination of this stage gave 
a wrong impression of a candidate’s powers and should be 
discontinued. 

While there was general agreement with the suggestions 
made in regard to the English syllabuses and papers, it was 
maintained that the definite recommendation that one book 
only should be set for detailed study in literature was too 
restrictive. It was clear that there are still schools in which 
time is grudgingly set aside for the study of English, and that 
some teachers feared that a reduction in the number of set 
books would be followed by a reduction in the time allotted 
to the subject. 

In regard to Group II, the A.A.M. approved the principle 
that a pass in some test of silent reading ability in a modern 
foreign language should be possible on the ground that a 
capacity to translate reasonably well passages of a straight- 
forward kind is enough of itself to show that a non-linguistic 
candidate has not failed to profit by a normal course in a foreign 
language. It also agreed with the Panel that under the existing 
conditions for Group III there was a strong temptation for 
schools to concentrate unduly on a single branch of science, 
while modern conditions made it imperative that the work in 
this subject should be on as broad a foundation as possible. 
It was, however, evident that some science teachers were of 
the opinion that the time available for the subject in many 
girls’ schools made this desirable broad treatment a matter 
of almost insuperable difficulty. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
MASTERS 


The meetings of the I.A.A.M. at Oxford were characterized by 
a vigour and freshness which testified to the vitality of the 
Association. As in most recent years, educational policy 
regarding examinations was the subject of animated debate in 
connexion with the recommendations of the investigators 
appointed by the Secondary School Examinations Council. 
Resolutions were passed welcoming the suggestion that honours 
and distinctions should be abolished in all first school certificate 
examinations ; that certificates issued to successful candidates 
should have recorded on them not only those subjects in which 
credit is obtained, but also those in which the full pass standard 
is reached, the level of performance in each subject being clearly 
stated on the certificate ; that the School Certificate should no 
longer be accepted by the universities as alternative to their 
own Matriculation Examinations ; that it should not be possible 
for pupils to take an external Matriculation unless they are 
genuine candidates for admission to a university, and then only 
after they have reached the age of 17; and that the importance 
of the principle of“ easy papers and a high standard of marking ” 
should be regularly impressed on all examiners. 

In the main, these recommendations were already part of 
Association policy, but Council also made an important change 
in adopting the further recommendations put forward for the 
purpose of meeting the needs of candidates who find the Group II 
and Group III conditions too onerous. Up to now the I.A.A.M. 
has supported the Group system fully, but it now falls into line, 
though not by a large majority, with those who would give 
candidates the option of taking in Group II a translation paper 
in a modern language, or in Group III a paper in arithmetic 
(not exercising both options in the same examination), provided 
that a pass is obtained in Group I, and either in Group II or 
Group III, and that the candidate passes in at least five full 
subjects and obtains credit in three of the five. 
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Considerable attention was devoted to the recent attacks on 
expenditure on education. The disastrous effects of a policy 
embodying the closure of small schools, larger classes, and the 
restriction of advanced work were duly emphasized, and resolu- 
tions were passed urging the Board of Education and Local 
Education Authorities to reject such a policy. A further resolu- 
tion expressing the opinion that the continued increase in the 
number of classes in secondary schools containing over thirty 
pupils is a menace to educational efficiency, and calls for emphatic 
protest, was also adopted. Council also heartily endorsed the 
action taken by the Executive in offering strenuous opposition 
to the proposals of Circular 1421, expressing the opinion that the 
policy of compelling all secondary schools to charge fees, of 
raising present fees, and of fixing such a low income limit for 
exemption will seriously hinder the development of secondary 
cducation and definitely lower the national standard of efficiency. 

Recent tenure cases have caused considerable uneasiness, 
which found expression in a resolution instructing the Exccutive 
to endeavour to secure a fresh form of agreement making clear that, 
before any decision is taken by school authorities against a teacher, 
he shall have a right of hearing, including the power to call and 
question witnesses, and the further right, in case of an adverse 
decision, of appeal to an impartial body mutually agreed upon by 
the authorities and the teachers. 

In the discussion on salaries it was evident that the resentment 
due to the imposition of the 10 per cent cut has increased rather 
than diminished in intensity, and that the most strenuous 
opposition will be offered to the proposal of the Ray Com- 
mittee to substitute biennial for annual salary increments in the 
early years of service. The grave situation of students in training 
was also considered, and Council pledged its support for their 
just treatment. It was agreed that only qualified candidates 
should in future be admitted to the profession, that the “ halt ”’ 
in the salary scale should be abolished, and that there should be 
no reduction of minima or other degradation of scales in respect 
of young teachers or new entrants. Attention was also given 
to the disabilities of teachers of special subjects, and it was 
resolved that when courses of study leading to a degree or its 
cquivalent do not at present exist, such teachers should be able 

.to qualify for graduate status after a period of satisfactory 
teaching experience. It was further agrced that in a future 
Burnham agreement, any provision for placing non-graduate 
teachers on the graduate scale should be made compulsory (and 
not permissive) on the local authorities. 

At the Annual General Meeting, Prof. Gilbert Murray gave a 
most thoughtful and inspiring address on * The Art of Teaching,’ 
and the discussion which followed showed how highly this was 
appreciated. The address given by Mr. R. Metcalf in presenting 
his report received a good Press, wide publicity being given to 
his remark that we cannot afford to go off the gold standard 
in education. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


A reception was held by the College of Preceptors on January 4. 
The guests were received by Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.P., 
Vice-President, and the Dean of the College. An exhibition of 
Various scientific instruments, including aircraft and other 
special compasses, kindly lent by Messrs. Henry Hughes & Son, 
was displayed. In the library Prof. C. A. Carus-Wilson demon- 
strated an elaborae astronomical model, designed to show how 
eclipses and transits occur. The exhibition and the demonstra- 
tion were much appreciated by a large number of visitors. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


The Annual Conference was held on December 21, 1932, at 
the Hotel Great Central, Marylebone. Mr. J. L. Stow (Horris 
Hill, Newbury) took the chair and nearly 200 members were 
present during the day. The President of the Association, 
Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.P., was also present. The proceedings 
were opened by an inspiring address by the Chairman, and the 
President also addressed the Conference. After various routine 
matters had been disposed of, the Master of Wellington College, 
Mr. F. B. Malim, read a paper on “ The Curriculum,” which was 
followed by some discussion. In the afternoon Mr. A. Abbott, 
late Chief Inspector of Technical Schools under the Board of 
Education, addressed the Conference on ‘“ Careers for Public 
Schoolboys.” This he did at very short notice in the place of 
Sir Francis Goodenough, who could not be present owing to 
doctor’s orders. The remainder of the Conference was occupied 


with the discussion of private business. A proposal to admit 
ladies as members on the same terms as men was closed by a 
motion for the ‘‘ previous question.” At the annual dinner of 
the Association held the same evening, about one hundred 
members and guests were present, among the latter being several 
headmasters of public schools. The principal speakers were the 
Headmaster of Mill Hill, General Swinton, Mr. H. Ramsbotham, 
M.P., and the Chairman. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Twenty-seventh Annual General Meeting was held at 
Torquay from January 4 to 7. The proceedings were opened 
by an address from the Bishop of Plymouth, the Right Rev. 
J. H. B. Masterman, on * The Value of Local History.” 

The Bishop, in making a plea for more teaching of local 
history, said that history, rightly taught, helped children to 
feel from their earliest years that they were inheritors of tra- 
ditions and securities that had been won for them by the toil 
and tears of gencrations of men, and he held it to be no small 
part of the mission of teachers of history to inspire in their 
scholars that sense of gratitude on which they could build 
the claim that we must repay to the future the debt that we owe 
to the past. Another object of the teacher of history was to 
help those whom he taught to understand the world-order in 
which they found themselves, and in some measure to shape 
its future. The first and most obvious advantage of approach- 
ing history from the local standpoint was that one began with 
the things that were within the actual experience of the students. 
If we wanted to make the world safe for democracy we must 
re-awaken the spirit of neighbourliness that must be learncd 
and practised in the social order that was near and known before 
it could be applied to the whole world order. To the possible 
objection that in trying to re-awaken local loyalties the natural 
order was being reversed, in which loyalty reached out from 
the nation to the empire and finally to the whole world, he 
would say that by strengthening the bonds that held a man to 
his village or city, the larger loyalty would be served. 

Perhaps the greatest lesson that the past had to teach was that 
human life flourished best where its roots were planted deep in its 
native soil. In the teaching of local history there was the best 
opportunity of correcting the delusion that human progress was 
to be measured in terms of material advance. Continuing, 
the Bishop said that materials from the study of local history 
had accumulated in recent years, but beside records and text- 
books, teachers should make use of raw materials—the archi- 
tecture of a locality, the parish church, the memory of the men 
and women who had served the local community, the work of 
the local councils, of the local member of Parliament. He 
suggested that portraits of local celebrities might well be collected 
and issued by every county council. Pageants, village drama, 
pilgrimages to local places connected with notable men, the 
study of local history in the universities, the encouragement 
given by the provincial Press—all these things showed that there 
was a growing interest in the subject among adults. 

On Thursday morning, a lecture, illustrated by a fine 
collection of slides, was given by Mr. A. C. Ellis, hon. secretary 
of the local branch, on “ Torquay and District: links with 
national history,” and an exhibition of films of contemporary 
history was shown by Mr. G. T. Hankin. In the afternoon, at 
the business meeting, the following resolution was passed: 
“ That this mecting desires the Council to report as soon as 
possible on the recommendations regarding the history papers 
in the First School Certificate Examination which have appeared 
in the Report of the Investigators who have inquired into that 
examination.” 

The subject for discussion on Friday morning was “ The 
Teaching of Contemporary History.” In a stimulating address, 
Commander Stephen King-Hall pleaded for the teaching of post- 
War events. He said that across the history of the post-War 
world two words were written in letters of blood and tears, the 
words “ Too late.” The trouble to-day was that statesmen were 
endeavouring to operate a twentieth century world with 
nineteenth century ideas. The statesmen knew what ought to 
be done, but they could go no faster than was permitted by the 
public opinion they represented. This surely showed the impera- 
tive need of creating a public opinion which should understand 
the facts of the modcrn world and the implications of those 
facts. The notion that one side could win a world war was a 
nineteenth century notion; winning wars was obsolete in the 
world of to-day, they could only be lost. But the notion had 
persisted and hand in hand with it the logical conclusion that 
if one side won a war, the losers paid—hence reparations. People 
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were at last beginning to realize that the definition of winning a 
war needed revision : reparations were more or less out of the 
way, and now people had to learn that war debts could not be 
paid. Whether or not the statesmen of 1940 were to be capable 
of acting in accordance with the needs of the modern world, 
depended upon the teachers in the schools to-day and whether 
they encouraged the children to think in terms of the present 
and the future. 

In conclusion, he dealt with the children’s own point of 
view. Since he began his wireless talks he had received hundreds 
of letters from young listeners. Last week he had told them of 
his coming to address the Historical Association, and asked them 
to say what they thought about contemporary history. Of the 
first 100 replies received, 92 per cent were emphatically in 
favour of being taught contemporary history. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The Conference held in the early days of January had the 
British Empire as its main subject. Britain was represented by a 
discussion, opened by Miss Fleming, on “Life in our Own 
Land ”; by a paper by Prof. Stapledon, of the Aberystwyth 
plant-breeding station, on ‘‘ Climate and the Improvement of 
Hill Grazings’"’; by a discussion opened by Mr. Pelham, of 
Birmingham, on a survey of house building and roofing materials 
in England ; and by an encouraging statement by Mr. Willatts 
on the present position of the Land Utilization Survey. India 
had special attention in two papers, one by Lord Meston, late 
Governor of the United Provinces, on ‘‘ Contrasts in the Ganges 
Basin,” and another by Prof. Mason, of Oxford, on the “ Explora- 
tion of the Himalaya.” Mr. J. M. Scott gave a delightful lecture 
on the work of the British Arctic Air Route Expedition, 1930-1, 
while Mr. Woodruff, of the Empire Marketing Board, gave a most 
illuminating and impressive account of the activities of that 
Board, which were further exemplified by a large exhibition of 
their publications. Sir John Russell, of Rothamsted, discussed 
at once critically and authoritatively, ‘‘ Modern Changes in the 
Sources of our Food Supplies.” The Empire was stressed also 
by a visit to the Imperial Institute, where some E.M.B. films 
were shown and a conducted tour made of the galleries. 

The retiring president, Dr. H. R. Mill, reached out beyond 
the British Lmpire and in a characteristically dainty and 
powerful address entitled “ The Approach to Geography,” 
placed before his audience his philosophy of the subject. 
ln addition to all these, an account was given by Mr. 
Arthur Davies of a small region in Yugoslavia studied by the 
Le Play Society. The specifically pedagogical interests of the 
association were catered for, not only in particular sectional 
mectings of the groups representing public schools, the training 
colleges, secondary schools, and primary schools, but at two other 
meetings ; at the first of these, Miss W. Jones read an important 
paper on * Differences in the Geographical Work of Boys and 
Girls,” which demonstrated the kind and quality of these 
ditferences in so decisive a way as will make it very difficult for 
any one tocontrovert. The other was the outcome of a sugges- 
tion made at the 1932 Conference when, after geography papers 
set in public examinations had been severely criticized by 
teachers, it was suggested that the Secondary Schools Com- 
mittee should prepare a paper for discussion. This paper was 
discussed by teachers and examiners, and was at least as severely 
handled by them as those of the public examinations had been. 


MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting was held on January 5 and 6, at the 
Institute of Education, Southampton Row. Prof. G. N. Watson 
delivered the presidential address, choosing an intriguing title 
for his subject: ‘‘ The Marquis and the Land Agent: a Tale of 
the Eighteenth Century.” This was a historical romance, but a 
romance essentially of mathematical history. The marquis was 
the Italian mathematician, Fagnano, possibly the only mathe- 
matician who has been rewarded for his discoveries with a 
marquisate. The paper dealt with his original work on the 
rectification of curves and the subsequent development of the 
theory of elliptic functions. 

Mr. F. C. Boon gave a paper on “ Side Tracks in Elementary 
Mathematics,” in which he gave instances of the way in which 
interest could be promoted by dealing with the more curious 
properties of geometry and number, especially in introducing a 
puzzle element which would appeal to the young mind. 

Mr. A. Robson gave a paper on “ The use of Parametric Equa- 
tions in Elementary Analytical Geometry,” giving some illus- 
trations of the neat methods that could be employed if the 
equation of a curve was given in the parametric form 


x:v:a = f(t) : g(t) : h(t). Mr. A. W. Siddons read a paper on 
“‘ Methods of learning Geometrical Theorems,” in which he first 
showed by one or two anecdotes the advance that had been made 
since the days when the Mathematical Association was founded 
under its original title of the Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching. He emphasized the importance of dealing 
with groups of allied theorems, so that the sequence of theorems 
should be properly grasped by the pupil. Both he and Mr. W. C. 
Fletcher, who made an important contribution to the subsequent 
discussion, insisted that the ability to solve riders was a necessary 
preliminary to the learning of theorems, to show that the pupil 
could apply a logical method for himself, and that the worst 
evils of learning theorems by heart could be avoided if this was 
done. It was essential, though, that formal proofs of theorems 
should be learnt. 

There was a considerable discussion on the Study of Statistics 
in a School Course, in which divergent views were expressed as 
to the value and possibility of such study. There was a paper 
giving the view of the practical sailor on problems of Relative 
Velocity by Mr. H. E. Piggott, and the meeting concluded with 
an entertaining paper on Lewis Carroll’s contribution to 
mathematics. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The discussion, held at University College on Friday, January 
6, 1933, on the subject of the first School Certificate as an obstacle 
to the development of modern language teaching, was opened 
by Dr. F. A. Hedgcock. 

Dr. Hedgcock’s main point against the School Certificate 
examination in its present form was that the large proportion 
of translation of which it consists has a detrimental effect on 
the teaching throughout the course. He pointed out that the 
teachers, whose work was judged by the results gained in the 
examination, were bound to concentrate on the type of work 
required in this examination, namely, translation. He deplored 
the fact that, as the student progressed, he was encouraged to 
use more and more English, until at last the final test was 
answered mainly in English. In his opinion, it would be difficult 
to bring about a better state in the teaching of modern languages 
while the examination remained in its present form. 

Dr. Hedgcock then proceeded to outline what he considered 
would be a better and more profitable form for the School 
Certificate examination. This should consist largely of (a) a 
comprehension test, and (b) a reproduction test. Such a test 
had been given to a number of pupils as an experiment and 
had shown very good results. The comprehension test should 
consist of a piece of French, preferably poetry, as the meaning 
was likely to be somewhat less clearly expressed than it should 
be in good prose, with a set of questions on its construction 
and interpretation, in French, and to be answered in French. 
For the reproduction test, the pupils were to be given a piece 
of French prose of about sixty lines. A specified time was to be 
allowed for reading, and then a reproduction of the passage 
was to be written entirely from memory. 

In conclusion, Dr. Hedgcock said he realized that it would 
be quite impracticable to change the form of the examination 
completely and at once, but that what he would like to see 
would be such a test as he had described set as an alternative 
to the present paper. 

Several of those present agreed with Dr. Hedgecock in the 
exclusion of translation on the grounds that many marks are 
lost because pupils who understand the meaning of a passage 
are unable to express themselves in good English. This raised 
another point—the standard of English required in a French 
test. One speaker considered that the quality of English should 
not be insisted upon, but this view was contested by a number 
of people. It was pointed out that to know a language properly 
one must be able to establish successfully the contact between 
that language and the mother-tongue. The question was asked : 
How long would it take to train a class taught by the direct 
method to do the necessary translation for the present examina- 
tion ? The Chairman, quoting Dr. Spencer, said that it should 
not take more than a term. 

It was generally felt that translation was a good exercise, 
but in some cases too much was done. It was pointed out that 
it was very necessary in business to be able to translate quickly 
and accurately if the knowledge of a language was to be of 
practical use. Dr. Hedgcock was asked whether he would rule 
out free composition altogether, and rephed that he did not 
consider boys and girls capable to doing free composition until 
they had learnt to think in French. One grave objection was 
raised to the reproduction test. It was stated that in a class of 
good English pupils, nine out of ten failed_in précis. Was this 
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not likely to be the case even more where the précis required 
was to be of a French passage and in French? Several members 
agreed with this view. 

To sum up, Dr. Hedgcock emphasized the fact that what he 
disagreed with was that too much English was used in the 
teaching of French under the present methods. 


SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


_ The thirty-third Annual Meeting of this Association was held 
in the buildings of Bristol University on January 3-6, 1933. 
There was a large attendance of members for whom very com- 
fortable accommodation was found, chiefly in the University 
hostels—Wills Hall and Manor Hall. 

_ The proceedings opened with the annual dinner at the Univer- 
sity Union and was followed by the presidential address by 
Prof. A. M. Tyndall. This was a lecture on ‘‘ Gaseous lons.” 
beautifully illustrated by experiments. On Wednesday, 
Prof. W. E. Garner gave a very interesting account of the 
“ Nature of Chemical Reactions in Solid Explosives,” and 
Dr. S. H. Piper demonstrated ‘‘ Laboratory Vacuum Technique ” 
to a crowded audience. Prof. S. H. Reynolds dealt with ‘ The 
Geology of the Bristol District, with Some Reference to Physical 
Geography,” and Prof. A. J. Sutton Pippard, M.B.E., with “ The 
Contribution of Science to the Development of Aeronautics.” 
On Thursday there were lectures on ‘‘ Neuro-humoral 
Mechanisms,” by Prof. R. J. Brocklehurst, M.D.; “ The Dis- 
covery of the Rare Gases,” by Prof. M. W. Travers, F.R.S. ; 
“ Charles and Erasmus,” by Dr. Macgregor Skene. 

During the meeting, visits were arranged to Messrs. Christopher 
Thomas and Bros., Broad Plain Soap Works; The Distillers’ 
Company, Ltd., Bristol Yeast Factory ; The Imperial Chemical 
Industries’ Works at Netham ; The Bristol Aeroplane Company 
at Filton; Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons, Ltd., at Somerdale ; 
The Agricultural and Horticultural Research Station at Long 
Ashton ; The National Smelting Company, Ltd., at Avonmouth ; 
St. Anne’s Board Mill Company’s Works at St. Anne's, and the 
Avonmouth Docks. The Headmaster of Clifton College kindly 
invited the members to see the Clifton College Science School on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. On Friday, the ‘ Clifton 
Greys ” arranged a joy-ride to Cheddar, Wookey Hole, and Wells. 

Most interesting demonstrations were arranged also in the 
University departments: Physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, 
and geology. There was also the usual exhibition of books, 
apparatus and chemicals, arranged by forty-four firms. 

The informal discussions between members and at the private 
business meeting of the Association mainly concerned the 
recently issued Report of the Investigators of the School Certi- 
ficate Examination. No motion was passed, the main object 
this year being to ascertain the opinion of members on various 
points dealt with in the report. 


THE ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY 


Some interesting papers on “Ideals in the Teaching of 
Drawing ” were read at a meeting of the Royal Drawing Society, 
held in connexion with the Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions at University College, Gower Street, on Friday, January 6, 
when Mr. George Harcourt presided. 

Mr. T. R. Ablett (chairman and founder), in the opening 
paper, spoke of the value of “ Snapshot Drawing.” Not only 
was it a training of the intellect, in developing the powers of 
observation and logical reasoning as to cause and ettect, but 
it sometines led to the production of the most poetic aspects 
of shape, as seen in the beauty of good designs, paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, implements and machines. It was the 
readicst means of noting down an idea or mental picture, and 
it promoted clarity in thinking. It was an ideal of the Royal 
Drawing Society that what has been termed by the President, 
H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, * a new avenue 
of advance for children,” “‘ snapshot drawing” should be 
practised by all young people throughout the Empire. 

Mr. W. Cecil Dunford (Wyggeston Grammar School, Leicester) 
said that ten years’ experience had shown him the soundness 
of the methods advocated by the Society. They resulted in 
enthusiasm in both teacher and taught, and without this quality 
the work of the art teacher was apt to become stereotyped and dull. 

Miss A. H. Wright (Inspector and Examiner in Art to the 
Joint Matriculation Board of the Northern Universities) main- 
tained that of all the subjects in the curriculum drawing made 
perhaps the best foundation of education. It called forth all 
the qualities required in other subjects and added to these the 
faculty of production. There was in every normal child the 


creative interest, and experience showed that energies which 
should find their outlet in creative work, would surely, if neglec- 
ted, find an outlet through worse channels. The vitality which 
would make a craftsman might make an anarchist. That was 
an argument which our education authorities could hardly 
afford to neglect. 

Manufacturers sometimes said, “ We are practical people, 
we have no time for beauty, we must deal with necessities.” 
Foreign competitors were straining every nerve to outdo us. 
If a nation neglected beauty, how could it hope to continue to 
supply the rest of the world with things which must be beautiful 
if they were to be saleable ? 

Mr. Beauvais (Caterham School) urged the necessity of close 
correlation between drawing and the other subjects of the 
curriculum. 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION AND 
INSTITUTE OF HANDICRAFT TEACHERS 


At the Annual Conference on January 6, Mr. A. H. Jenkins, 
Inspector of Schools, Manchester Education Committee, gave a 
lecture on ‘‘ General Survey of Handwork in the Schools.” He 
pointed out that in times of economic stress, in order to keep 
down expense, and raise the standard of the three Rs, some 
people consider handwork a “ frill,” but we of the Educational 
Handwork Association and Institute of Handicraft Teachers 
know it to be an essential part of the educational system. 

There are indications that in the near future working hours 
will be less, and hours of leisure more. Pupils must be trained 
to take full advantage of the new conditions. During the nine 
years a child is compelled to attend school, he spends two vears 
in the infant school, where a large proportion of time is devoted 
to practical education. While learning to adapt himself to the 
change of environment from home to school, the child is trained 
by activities associated with social life. Plants are watered, 
flowers arranged, pets tended, skill and general knowledge are 
attained through paper-modelling, plastic work, toy-making, 
and weaving. The team spirit is fostered by co-operative models 
and the project system. From 7 to 11 years of age in the junior 
school, handwork is correlated with other subjects, and technical 
skill attained through an approach to a definite craft, e.g. 
weaving, basketry, pottery, or simple bookbinding, decorative 
and recreative exercises take handwork into the home and 
awaken the interest of relatives older or younger. 

In the senior school from 11 to 14 or 15 the child should be 
taught in a specially designed craft room where it may study a 
craft for its own inherent value. Self-reliance, investigation, 
and a high standard of work are encouraged, and the child is 
helped to carry out his own ideas. 

There is room for improvement in the co-ordination and 
continuity of schemes, which should be planned as a whole, 
each teacher working out his or her part. School gardening 
should be taught wherever land is available. There is a tendency 
to underestimate the ability of children; each exercise should 
call forth a definite effort. Handwork should create a desire 
for good work; the teacher must set a high standard of good 
taste. Woodwork may be approached from many points of 
view ; formerly much time was spent on learning the correct 
method of using tools; now the boy is taught to draw, and 
introduced to articles of good design; sound constructive 
principles are applied in the making of them. The education 
of the boy is more important than the making of an article. 
This branch of education should be approached from a cultural 
and not from a vocational point of view. 


PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION 


The meeting of the Parents’ National Educational Union was 
held in the Great Hall of University College on Tuesday, 
January 3, 1933. The speaker was Miss H. E. Wix, Head- 
mistress of Overstone School, Northamptonshire, and her 
subject was entitled “ A Fourth Dimension in Education.” 
She showed very clearly that the work of educators of to-day 
is to educate for the future when, maybe, there will be enforced 
leisure for every one, and she urged all parents and teachers to 
give children an opportunity of learning how to use leisure time 
profitably and how to enjoy it. Miss Wix touched upon the 
much-disputed question of examinations and deprecated the 
early age at which children are encouraged to specialize. 

Mr. P. Hugh B. Lyon, Headmaster of Rugby, took the chair 
and spoke shortly on the other three dimensions of length, 
breadth, and depth. He thought that the length a child should 
be educated depends entirely upon the child and upon the 
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education ; that breadth should continue throughout the process 
of education ; that depth, that is devotion to things of the spirit, 
is necessary to all, if education is to be something more than 
building castles in the air. The meeting was exceedingly well 
attended and a great deal of interest was aroused by both 
speakers. 


THE LING ASSOCIATION HOLIDAY COURSE, 
1933 


The Ling Association of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics 
held its Thirty-fourth Annual Holiday Course at St. Paul's 
Girls’ School, London, during the first week of the year. This 
course was attended by over four hundred and fifty teachers, 
who constitute a large proportion of those responsible for the 
physical education of girls in public, secondary, and elementary 
schools throughout the country. These teachers took part in 
practical classes, and themselves did the exercises, dances, 
games, &c., that later they will teach in their various schools. 
This year the work centred round modern Scandinavian gym- 
mastics, and well-known teachers from Sweden and Finland 
came over to take the classes. This is specially interesting in 
view of the demonstrations by Swedish and Finnish gymnasts 
that are to be given in different centres up and down the country 
early in the spring. 

Swimming was a special feature of the course; vaulting, 
showing progression and mcthods of catching ; a demonstration 
on the remedial treatment of school-children, and a lecture- 
demonstration on ‘‘ Keep Fit” classes were among the other 
items on the programme. Side by side with these activities, 
lecture-discussions on the theory of movement and the con- 
struction of a gymnastic table were taken. 

At the Ling Association meeting in connexion with the 
conference of Educational Associations was shown for the first 
time a film on physical education entitled ‘‘ Building an AI 
Nation.” This film shows various branches of organized physical 
work, by means of which efforts are being made to build up 
and maintain the physique of the nation. 
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THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS 


Much of the work at this Society’s Annual Conference is 
now undertaken by various subject sections, each of which 
holds from one to four meetings. At the Forty-third Annual 
Conference at Harrogate, January 2—6, the School Music Section 
held three meetings, discussing the advisability of broadcasting 
school concerts, the desirability of education authorities’ 
appointing musical advisers, and the possibility of bringing all 
that the term “ musical appreciation ” comprises into the com- 
prehensive term “ aural training.” Upon the first topic there 
is not yet very much evidence, and opinion was divided. It 
was felt that the chief necessity in school is to maintain regular 
work, attempting nothing for mere show or the entertainment 
of the public, and to keep steadily to the aims and ideals of the 
responsible musician. The public, it was thought, might not 
appreciate the more homely but very stimulating conditions 
of school work, and might mistakenly expect that standards of 
performance of large-scale works (which now are not infrequently 
attempted in school, for the sake of particular benefits) to 
which the B.B.C., at its best, accustoms us. 

On the second topic there was no doubt whatever, the example 
of Scotland in appointing music supervisors being held in mind. 
A resolution was submitted to the full Conference urging that 
education authorities should have this matter referred to them 
for their consideration. 

The chief points that emerged from the discussion on “* Musical 
Appreciation ” were the need to base all such teaching upon 
graded training in listening to and singing music, and the 
insistence upon thoroughness, as opposed to a good deal of 
poor teaching by untrained persons which has for so long gone 
on under the specious name of “‘ appreciation,” and which it is 
apparently the object of certain well-meaning but self-deceived 
publicists to bolster up. This ramshackle work is repugnant to 
musicians, and their growing conviction is that the position is 
resolving itself into a question of “ Thoroughness or super- 
ficiality ? ” There can only be one answer by any one who 
rightly respects both the child’s mind and the art of music. 


Reviews 


EXPLORATION IN REVIEW 


A History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration. 
By J. N. L. BAKER. (12s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


From the earliest times to the present day, men have 
been keenly interested in the exploits and achievements 
of explorers and navigators whose thrilling stories have 
stirred the imagination and admiration of their hearers. 
Although the chief motive, which urged men to undertake 
journeys by land and sea into unknown regions, was the 
search for commerce and the desire for material gain, the 
pure love of adventure was never lacking; this spirit of 
enterprise constantly manifested itself even when asso- 
ciated (and sometimes obscured) by missionary zeal, 
political aims, or scientific pursuits. The achievements of 
the most eminent adventurers have been recorded and 
published in many forms, so that at the present day there 
exists a prolific bibliography of exploration and discovery, 
in which the attention of the reader is focused on one 
particular expedition, one famous traveller, or on a selected 
period of exploring activity. 

In this History of Geographical Discovery, the author 
has very successfully prepared a conected account of 
exploration from the classical period to modern times, 
so that the historical sequence is maintained throughout 
the work. Not only is each expedition presented in its 
appropriate historical setting, but its relative importance 
to other expeditions can be easily estimated. From the 
vast stock of materials available a careful selection had 
to be made in order to include, within the limits of a single 
volume of 500 pages, a satisfactory account of each 
important land and sea journey. In spite of the wealth 
of information contained in the various descriptions, the 
chapters never appear to be crowded with lists of names or 


unrelated facts. While the outstanding figures in explora- 
tion receive adequate notice, mention is also made of many 
less important discoverers and navigators who, to some 
extent, prepared the way for the greater expeditions or 
who helped to complete the work already begun by others. 

Throughout the book, brief extracts from the journals of 
expeditionary commanders are interspersed in the text; 
many clearly drawn maps illustrate the various routes 
of travellers, and the names of works giving additional 
information are printed in the footnotes. Hence the 
volume not only becomes a most useful textbook, but also 
a valuable work of reference. The first of the two main 
divisions of this History deals with exploration before the 
nineteenth century, that is, from the earliest times to 
A.D. 1800. In this period there is a gap of more than a 
thousand years (from the second to the thirteenth century) 
during which very little advance was made in geographical 
knowledge except by the Arabs and Northmen; then 
followed the exploits of Columbus, da Gama, Magellan, 
Drake, Cook, and many others. By 1800, the outlines 
of the continents were fairly well known, three of the great 
oceans were occasionally crossed, and certain lands were 
often traversed by merchants. In the second half of the 
book, the expeditions of the nineteenth century and the 
early years of the twentieth are described. During this 
period, explorations in the central regions of Asia, Africa, 
and Australia respectively, were carried out, and Arctic 
expeditions penetrated the Polar regions. 

In describing the exploring activities in all these regions, 
the author has shown originalitv in his method of treat- 
ment and wide scholarship in his choice of subject matter ; 
throughout the work he has, moreover, rightly empha- 
sized the principle ‘‘that the history of geographical 
discovery illustrates the great complexity ot the relations 
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between man and his environment.” It is more than a 
mere chronicle of the growth of the knowledge of the 
earth’s surface; more than a series of tales of adv enture ; 
more than the history of crusading zeal or commercial 
penetration. It records the actual contacts between man 
and nature, and thus furnishes most valuable material 
alike to the historian and to the geographer. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF ART 


Purpose and Admiration : a Lay Study of the Visual Arts. 
By J. E. Barton. (Iros. 6d. net. Christophers.) 


We learn some bewildering things from this book on art 
written by a layman. We read, “for example, that ‘ In 
largeness of sculptural form, the majority of the Parthenon 
statues and reliefs are no longer regarded as the peak of 
Greek achievement, which is now scen to have been attained 
a generation or two earlier.” We may surely be pardoned 
for asking who has thus boldly repealed the verdict of the 
ages ? We all, of course, feel the urge of archaic art, 
probably because we know that there is more satisfaction | 
in the chase than in the capture. But while we are 
exhilarated by the Charioteer of Delphi, or by the Æ gina 
pediments, we are merely bewildered by the self-conscious 
return to archaism of Picasso’s La Grecque or Epstein’s 
Night. Mr. Barton thinks it worth relating that a certain 
modern painter made it his aim to draw like a child of five. 
One gathers that there has been much abuse of Cézanne, 
and that it has become necessary to defend him as he 
constitutcs the pons asinorum leading from the tradition of 
the great masters over the benighted gulf of the nineteenth 
century to modernism. If the bride is a sound one it 
will not be unused, nor will it need so many traffic con- 
trollers. 


Much of what Mr. Barton says is stimulating, and we 
find ourselves in agreement with nearly all his ideas on 
architecture and the applied arts. We agree, further, that 
“ Distortion in sculpture and painting are justified by 
their success and by nothing else.” Distortion in sculpture 
may arise from the nature of the material: we all accept 
this without question. In painting, distortion may be 
emotional, as in the case of Michelangelo, El Greco, and 
Blake ; again we recognize the success. But when Mr. 
Barton talks of the “ converted eye ” in connexion with 
Braque and Picasso we feel that he might have said the 
perverted eye. There are those of us who were and are 
fully conscious of the weaknesses of nineteenth-century 
art, but who believe that in the matter of pictorial 
art Picasso and Braque are at a much lower level than 
even the romanticism of that perhaps too much abused 
century. 


Of recent years the literature of the art of painting has 
been encumbered with a mass of cant and sophistry and 
semi-intelligible phraseology to which we find no parallel 
in the literature of the other arts. In the literature of the 
Mother Art we find less of this wordiness, for architecture 
has its basis in hard facts; modern architecture in the 
hard facts of steel and concrete. We are all agreed in 
our admiration for the vitality of the designs which owe 
their beauty to the sincere use of those materials ; here 
cubism is inevitable. When we turn to sculpture, used in 
connexion with architecture, we expect a harmony to 
exist between the sculpture and the building, and we find 
this accord in all the great styles. 


But painting seems to be like a rudderless ship which 
has got loose from its moorings. The hard fact on which 
painting should be based is its function as interior 
decoration. But as the Renaissance of painting 
spread westward from Italy it became alienated from 
its mother architecture, and the easel picture, that 
fille de joie, losing social status, but becoming at times a 


superb courtesan—a metaphor which well describes the 
state of painting in the reigns of Louis XIV and XV—but 
containing the seeds of decay, as anti-social things must, 

has now become such a homeless wanderer that the only 
hope for the future lies in the return of the prodigal daughter 
to fulfil her task as the handmaid of architecture, inspired, 

as the greater art is, by the realities of modern life, instead 
of, us at present, by the theories of the studios and the 
jargon of the critics. 


Painting, having no longer its family tradition to 
guide it, has been losing itself more and more in these 
questionable theories, and is in no way the counterpart 
of the vital movement which we all admire in architecture ; 
though an exception may be made in the case of poster 
design, which has a definite raison d'être, and is a really 
living art. 


ee ee 


MARLBOROUGH’S APOGEE 


England under Queen Anne: Ramillies and the U nion with 
Scotland. By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. (2Is. net. 
Longmans.) 


Prof. Trevelyan does his best work when he has a hero— 
such as Garibaldi, Bright, or Wycliffe—to depict. And he 
likes heroes who fight lustily and successfully, whether 
their enemies be foreign invaders, hostile politicians, or 
persecuting theologians. In the masterly and fascinating 
volume before us, Marlborough is the hero. He is depicted 
as invincible in war, superbly skilful in diplomacy, and as 
tolerant (or indifferent) in matters of religion far above the 
standard of his contemporaries. 


War looms large in the story of this central period 
(1705-09) of Queen Anne’s reign. The Blenheim campaign, 
described in Prof. Trevelyan’s previous volume, had 
revealed the outstanding military genius of Marlborough, 
and it had had decisive results in clearing the French out 
Germany. The Ramillies campaign, which is the crucial 
episode depicted in the present volume, displayed in 
Marlborough even higher strategic and tactical abilities, 
while its consequences were even more sensational than 
those of Blenheim. It compelled the evacuation of the 
Netherlands by French garrisons that had occupied them 
for half a dozen years. 

Side by side, however, with the war went on highly 
interesting and important movements in English domestic 
politics. These Prof. Trevelyan portrays with admir- 
able insight and lucidity. He depicts the conflicts of 
militant Whigs with pacificist Tories; he shows the 
Cabinet, dependent on Parliament, gradually superseding 
the Cabal, dependent on the Monarch ; he traces the in-, 
trigues of men like Harley and St. John ; he reveals the 
still-flaming passions of Anglicans and Dissenters. 


But, next to the campaigns of Marlborough, the most 
important matter dealt with in this book is the union of 
England and Scotland in 1707. Prof. Trevelyan makes 
clear the intimate connexion between this cardinal event 
and, on the one side, the war, and on the other side, the 
English party conflict. Prof. Trevelyan’s narrative of the 
process by means of which the union was achieved gives one 
a high impression of the statesmanly abilities of Marlborough 
and Godolphin, the leading English negotiators, and Argyle 
and Queensberry, the representatives of Scotland. One is 
tempted to say, “ Oh, that such men had had charge of 
affairs when in the middle of the century the relations of 
England to the American colonies had to be determined ; 
and even more so when at the end of the century the 
union of Great Britain and Ireland was debated and 
decided.” 

Prof. Trevelyan has painted a composite picture of great 
events in the grand artistic style of Macaulay. We eagerly 
await the Malplaquet volume which, we understand, will 
complete this definitive study of the reign of Anne. 
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THE YEAR BOOK OF EDUCATION 


The Year Book of Education, 1933. Editor in Chief, Lord 
EusTACcE Percy. (35s. net. Evans.) 


A year ago we extended a cordial welcome to the first 
issue of this year book, and now we are glad to be able to 
commend just as warmly the 1933 edition. It must be 
understood that, unlike most “annuals,” this year book 
is not merely a collection of statistics and summaries, 
always appearing in the same form, and needing only to 
be kept up to date. The aim of the first issue, it is true, 
was to summarize facts, but as a preliminary to the study, 
in subsequent issues, of problems of policy, of teaching 
methods, and so on. The present volume leads the way 
for its successors by opening up new ground, as well as 
consolidating that already traversed. Within our limits 
of space, it would be impossible even to mention all the 
topics, so many and so varied, dealt with in this large 
book. We must content ourselves with a reference to 
some of the new matter. The survey of world education 
is extended by the inclusion of some foreign countries not 
dealt with in the previous volume. But the really funda- 
mentai feature of the new book is its endeavour to bring 
out the relationship of education, both in the British 
Empire and elsewhere, to the disturbed economic con- 
ditions that everywhere prevail; and so it may be said 
that technical or vocational education is the key-note of 
the book. Other new matter includes a series of chapters 
on the universities of the Empire, the question of religious 
education, the educational work of the League of Nations, 
the health services in the United Kingdom, and modern 
scientific aids in teaching. 

We have tested this year book at many points, and have 
invariably found it helpful. For example, it is more helpful 
to have the position of each of the leading churches 
expounded with authority, than to have an array of incon- 
clusive arguments on “the religious difħculty.” It is 
distinctly helpful to have the present position with regard 
to films and “ wireless ’’ explained clearly and concisely. 
The critical surveys of our elementary schools—infant, 
iunior and senior—-strike us as well-informed and well 
balanced. For example, the case as between the Froe- 
belians and the Montessorians could scarcely have been 
better stated. Everywhere we find evidence that the 
hands of editors, contributors, and publishers have not 
slackened in the production of this second issue of the 
Year Book. 


MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL ON EDUCATION 


Education and the Soctal Order. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


This book has been adversely criticized on grounds which 
we do not regard as entirely fair. In order to be fair, one 
surely has to begin by taking account of the author’s 
general standpoint. We knew beforehand that he has 
sympathies with the great Russian experiment, that his 
views of freedom would permit a boy to call his father a 
fool if he thought him one, that his views of religion are 
those of a philosophical free-lance, and that he is an apostle 
of what is called the new morality. Knowing these things, 
we can please ourselves whether we read the book or not, 
but in passing judgment after reading it, we can scarcely 
blame the author for sticking to his guns. The real question 
is whether, in spite of what we may deem his extravagances, 
a man with so powerful an intellect and with so easy a 
mastery of a lucid stvle, has anything to say about educa- 
tion that we shall be the better for attending to. Again, if 
the author writes as an outsider in regard to the actual 
working of our school system, and makes slips on points of 
fact relating thereto, he is no outsider in regard to know- 
ledge of child nature, and such knowledge goes to the heart 
of every educational problem. 

We select a few points upon which we think he writes 
wisely and helpfully. In his discussion of education and 


heredity, he concludes that a confession of our ignorance is 
at present the only scientifically sound position. The 
chapter on home and school, though coloured by his com- 
munistic leanings, ends with the guarded statement that 
we do not yet know how far the family sentiment is 
instinctive. The author’s expressions on the subject of 
patriotism are strong, but, we think, essentially right; 
although we regret that he gives no indication of what he 
deems to be true patriotism, which is surely a valid con- 
ception. His discussion of the abuse of competition in 
schools, and the neglect of co-operation, is a timely protest 
against practices of which examinations are only a single 
instance. His estimate of the value and the dangers of 
intelligence tests, as now conceived and employed, is, we 
think, eminently judicious. Though there is much in the 
book with which we disagree, there is much besides which 
is thoroughly sound and finely expressed. And all through 
the book there runs a note of conviction, and of a respect 
for intellectual sincerity which almost amounts to reverence. 


EVOLUTION OF VULGAR LATIN 


By Prof. H. F. MULLER 
(12s. 6d. Heath.) 


This is far more than a haphazard collection of prose 
pieces to form an anthology of vulgar Latin. In fact, there 
is nothing haphazard about the book. It is a thoroughly 
scientific and scholarly exposition of the evolution of vulgar 
Latin from classical Latin to Romance. This is etfected by 
a very useful introduction tracing the social conditions 
favouring the advance of vulgar Latin together with their 
relation to linguistics, right up to the triumph of vulgar 
Latin literature. Then comes a complete grammatical 
survey—phonology, morphology, and syntax—in which the 
gradual development of the two case declension is shown 
displacing the five case declension of classical Latin. Then 
come the texts, when the reader is prepared to peruse them. 
These range from Petronius Arbiter (two extracts from the 
Satiricon), followed by old Latin inscriptions and pagan 
inscriptions and the appendix Probi. This brings us to 
Vetus Latina, translation into Latin of the Bible written 
in Africa about the second halt of the second century. Then 
come Christian inscriptions, followed by extracts from such 
early fathers as St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine. 

We wish to make it clear to our readers that there is 
nothing which might be described as in any sense popular 
about this Chrestomathy. This is not to say that it does 
not include passages of a satirical or even humorous nature, 
but for the most part we are concerned with more grave 
matters. We are given a long extract from the Peregrinatio 
ad loca sancta of Sylvia, then the pseudo Cyprian and 
St. Benedict bring us to Gregory the Great and to Gregory 
of Tours. Various other theologians and scholars of th 
continent bring us to the more purely legal part of the 
Chrestomathy represented by the Salic law and a good 
selection of “ Formulae ” for dyeing skins, making parch- 
ments, gold leafs, paints, dyes, alloys, &c. After these very 
technical accounts it is somewhat of a relief to come upon 
the more known Passio Leudegarit and the Passio Memorii, 
or to find Alcuin, the theologian and English scholar, 
writing a somewhat humorous letter recommending a pupil 
of his to the Bishop of Sahsbury. 

We thoroughly recommend this Chrestomathy to the 
serious student of vulgar Latin. 


A Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin. 
and Prof. PAULINE TAYLOR. 


SOUTH AND East AFRICA.— The Union-Castle Mail Steam- 
ship Co., Ltd., has published the thirty-ninth annual issue 
(1933) of its “ South and East African Year Book and Guide ”’ 
(London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d., plus 
gd. postage). The volume contains more than a thousand 
closely printed pages of text and also sixty-four maps and a very 
full index ; geographers will find it a mine of up-to-date informa- 
tion on all aspects of the regions with which it deals. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
3 ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Words and Names. By E. WEEKLEY. (5s. net. Murray.) 

Many books have been written on this subject, some of them 
of ephemeral value, or requiring constant revision. Amateur 
etymologists do more harm than good, for an etymological 
work of enduring value must be based on a sound knowledge 
of philological science ; and such, this, the latest of Mr. Weekley’s 
works in his chosen province, appears to be. But, though 
scholarly, it is full of interest, and manv of its pages are lit up 
with pleasing humour. It seems to foreshadow a much larger 
work, materials for which Mr. Weekley has been accumulating 
for years. He regards the present volume as “a rather hap- 
hazard selection from a chaos of miscellaneous facts ’’; and, 
indeed, the reader may be referred to the careful index, rather 
than to the several chapters, for what he seeks. Nevertheless, 
the author has arranged his material under careful, if not exhaus- 
tive, categories that will repay study. His notes are based on 
wide personal research; and, if he sometimes ventures on 
derivations of his own, he usually has had recourse to the most 
reliable sources of information, British and foreign. It is a book 
to be confidently recommended. 


Nature’s Pageant. 5. Roland, the Red Deer. 6. Otto, the Otter. 
7. Freddy Fox's Family. 8. The Weasel Family. By 
GLapys Davipson. (4d. each. Cassell.) 

These fresh and living little life-histories of the animals whose 
names appear in the titles are told in simple language for young 
children. Were it not that the writer is a member of the Zoo- 
logical Society, one might doubt some items of information, as, 
for instance, that an old stag often plays the trick of running 
with a young one because he knows that hunters will not kill a 
deer under three or four years old, or that a fox takes long jumps 
at intervals to put the hounds off the scent. The illustrations 
are wonderfully good, noticeably those in Nos. 6 and 7. 


The Oxford Companion to English Literature. Compiled and 
Edited by Sir P. Harvey. (15s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This book is well named: it is a valuable and fascinating 
vade-mecum. One may consult it with confidence regarding 
allusions and difficulties met with in reading ; and to turn over 
its pages without any definite object in view would be pleasantly 
and profitably to beguile the time so spent. Authors in English, 
home and colonial (even some recent ones) and prominent 
American writers who have notably influenced our own, are 
included. The accounts given are brief yet accurate, and the 
criticisms, whether original, or those generally accepted, are 
just and illuminating. Works one has read and partially for- 
gotten can readily be recalled. Outlines of poems and novels 
and short descriptions of their characters are at the reader’s 
service. Philosophers, British and foreign, and their systems 
of thought are given succinct treatment. There are innumerable 
short notices of a vast variety of matters that have a bearing 
on books. In short, The Oxford Companion is invaluable to 
literary men, students, and the general reader. The compiler 
and editor, Sir Paul Harvey, and his fellow-workers, have spared 
no pains to secure comprehensiveness and accuracy. They have 
derived their information from the most trustworthy books of 
reference of larger dimensions and more specialized character ; 
and yet in bulk it is not greater than Who’s Who. The work is 
surprisingly up to date. 


Literary Friendships in the Age of Wordsworth: an Anthology 
Selected and Edited by Dr. R. C. Barb. (5s. Library 
Edition, 7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Studies of any of the great Romantics of the eighteenth and 
nincteenth centuries must not, 1f they are to be thorough, be 
based on perusal of their poems alone. They were influenced by 
one another, by their sympathizers and their critics, and, of 
course, by the stirring events of the times. Literary Friendships 
of their age is thus a well-chosen and comprehensive title for 
this handbook. Mature students must make themselves 
acquainted with the very extensive contemporary literature, 
but for school and college purposes, as well as tor the sake of the 
general reader, abbreviations of that literature are desirable 
or even essential. This is excellently provided for by Dr. Bald’s 
book. The intercourse of the poets of the period is copiously 
set forth in their correspondence, in their social gatherings, and 
in contemporary journals and autobiographies. The extracts 
are for the most part in prose, but stanzas from “ Adonais " 
are only one specimen of many quotations from the poetry 
of the time that throw light on the interrelations of its writers. 


ES a 


Such handbooks are apt to be tedious, but this one may be recom- 
mended as replete with interest. It is one of the Cambridge 
Anthologies under the general editorship of Dr. J. Dover Wilson. 


Robbery at Portage Bend: a Story of the Roval North-West 
Mounted Police. By T. Lunn. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 
Capt. Lund has added another exciting tale of crime and 
adventure to his series of stories dealing with the Canadian 
Mounted Police. The author at one time served with the Police, 
and the book bears witness to his intimate acquaintance with the 
wide, open spaces, rivers, and lakes of the Manitoba prairies, as 
well as to his personal knowledge of the life of the Police and the 
type of people with whom they come into contact. This story 
of the Police hunting down a dangerous murderer grips the 
attention from start to finish, and the interest is enhanced by 
the fact that the characters introduced are thoroughly real and 
alive. The description of the storm descending over the unin- 
habited territory of Swan Lake across which a member of the 
Force is struggling to find a lonely camp is particularly vivid, 
and reveals the author not only as a writer of detective fiction, 
but as one who can successfully create an atmosphere. 


Reading Scenes from Famous Stories. Arranged by R. BENNETT, 
Book II. (1s. London: Bell. Glasgow: Holmes.) 
A New English Treasury : Selected Prose and Verse for Reading 


in Schools. By F. F. Potter. Transition Book. (2s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 
Cambridge Readings in Literature: in Five Books. Edited by 


G. SAMPSON. New Edition, with Notes and Exercises. 
Book III. Parts I and II. (2s. 3d. each. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Early Closing. By D. W. Willson. 


3rd Impression. 
net. Constable.) 


(3s. 6d. 


Dante and his Poetry. By Mary B. WHITING. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The Messrs. Harrap’s name figures prominently in the list 
of Dante publications in this country, and this latest addition 
will be welcomed as an attractive and useful introduction to 
the poet's life and works. Herself manifestly an accomplished 
Itahan scholar, Mary B. Whiting 1s most unobstrusive in taking 
her quotations from translations by Shelley, Longfellow, Rossetti, 
Dan Plumptre, and others, with occasional * ventures ” of 
her own work as translator and interpreter. The purelv bio- 
graphical matter is derived mainly from Boccaccio (in English) 
and Wicksteed’s Life. Dante’s love of Beatrice, natural at first 
and afterwards sublimated, is the keynote of his whole life 
from his ninth year onwards, and frequent quotations from 
the Vita Nuova support the outline given. We see him as 
soldier and statesman until the real tragedy of his life begins 
with the death of her father and that of Beatrice herself, soon 
to be followed by the poet's exile and wanderjahre spent chiefly 
at Verona and Ravenna. Ample justice is done to Dante’s great 
aims to free and unite the whole country, and to make the 
vernacular the language of Italy—aims that were not fully 
achieved or acknowledged for six centuries after his death. The 
last third of the volume is devoted to an account of The Divine 
Comedy, inits well-known three parts, through which the poet in his 
mystic journey is under the guidance first of Virgil (human virtue) 
and last of Beatrice (Divine wisdom). Different as they were in 
many ways the striking parallel between Dante and Milton is 
well drawn out. Copious quotations from the great epic are 
given; its symbolic character and fearless allusions are ex- 
plained ; and it is shown that not Dante but “ Everyman ” is 
its hero. While no biography and no translation can take the 
place of first-hand acquaintance with Dante in his incomparable 
Italian, such a book as this will stimulate to further and closer 
knowledge of that master singer. 


Little Piavs for Jack and Jill. Pi. The Enchanted Wood. 
P2. Marigold and the Dwarfs. P3. St. Nicholas: the 
Story of Santa Claus. P4. The Adventures of Jack and Jill 
in Nursery Land. P5. Hockte and Jennie, or The Little 
Weather Cottage. PO. A Trip to Toyland. (2d. each. 
Collins.) 

The Amazed Evangelist : a Nightmare. 
Constable.) 

Jonah and the Whale. By J. BRIDIE. 

The Writers’ Club Anthology. 
(3s. 6d. net. Blackwell.) 


By J. BRIDIE. (6d. net. 


(2s. 6d. net. Constable.) 
Edited by MARGARET L. Woops. 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Tristan da Cunha: an Empire Outpost and its Keepers, with 
Glimpses of its Past and Consideration of the Future. By 
D. M. GANE. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
_ This little book presents a fascinating story to all who are 
interested in the romance of real life. Here in the South Atlantic, 
1,320 miles from anywhere—and that anywhere only St. Helena 
—a little community of about one hundred people, without a 
constitution or government, without laws or taxes, without 
weapons or police, maintain themsclves in a hardy and healthy 
existence on the slopes of an extinct volcanic mountain that 
rises to a height of nearly 8,000 ft. above the circumambient 
Ocean. Mr. Gane gives a fascinating account of the life of this 
little and remote English settlement. The proceeds of its sale 
are to go to a fund to increase the scanty amenities of the island. 


The Constitution of the Irish Free State. By Dr. L. IXonn. 
(16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a remarkable study by a German student of the con- 
stitution of the Irish Free State. Not the least remarkable features 
about it are that Dr. Kohn has himself written it in excellent 
English, and that he shows a considerable acquaintance with 
the native Irish language. It is much more than an analysis 
of the mode of government established in Southern Ireland. 
It surveys the historical background, traces the genesis of the 
constitution, and examines the political principles of which it 
is the outcome. Dr. Kohn has produced an exceedingly valuable 
and scholarly work. 


Graphic Charts of European History. 
(3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

In a series of thirty-two charts, each of which is accompanied 
by explanatory letterpress, Mr. Newman covers the whole 
course of European history since the dawn of the Christian era. 
He shows much ingenuity in representing graphically not only 
the great movements of history, e.g. the course of the Renaissance, 
but also such things as ‘‘ democracy ” and “ credit ” which do 
not readily lend themselves to pictorial treatment. A larger 
number of precise dates would add to the value of the charts. 


By H. G. NEWMAN 


The Modern Class-Book of English History. Senior Book II. 
The Tudors. By E. J. S. Lay. (1s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Lay's revised Class-Book of English History, of which the 
second part is now before us, continues to display the same 
qualities as have made its predecessors so deservedly popular. 
It combines accuracy with extreme simplicity and lucidity of 
presentation. In the volume under review, which treats of the 
controversial Tudor period, Mr. Lay manages to maintain an 
admirable balance and impartiality. 


A History of England. By C. E. CARRINGTON and J. H. JACKSON. 
(7s. 6d. Also in Three Parts, 3s. 6d. each. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Interdependent World. By R. Muir. (5s. net. Constable.) 

Walter Lippmann. Interpretations, 1931-1932. Selected and 
Edited by A. NEvINS. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Britain in Modern Times. By MARGARET M. ELLioT. (3s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand. By T. PIckKLes. (2s. 6d. 


Dent.) 


North America, including Central America and the West Indies. 
By E. V. Lane. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 


The New Age Geographies. Senior Series. By Dr. L. D. STAMP. 
Book V. The Regions of the World. Book VI. The Countries 
of the World : Europe. Book VII. The Rest of the World. 
(2s. each. Longmans.) 

A Smaller World Geography. 
mans.) 

Through Jade Gate and Central Asia: an Account of Journeys 
in Kansu, Turkestan and the Gobi Desert. By MILDRED 
CABLE and FRANCESCA FRENCH. New Popular Edition. 
(3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 


By Dr. L. D. Stamp. (4s. Long- 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Spanish Conversational Exercises. (1s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

The usual collection of idioms and phrases consists of un- 
connected sentences which are to be memorized. It 1s refreshing 
to find a presentation of matter which is both logical in form 
and simple in development. The book contains twenty-six 
conversational exercises, questionnaires, useful phrases, proverbs, 
and a series of useful vocabularies. 


A Cara O Cruz. By A. P. Vatpts. Edited, with Notes, Direct- 
Method Exercises, and Vocabulary by Prof. G. BARR. 
(5s. New York: Macmillan.) 

El Diablo Blanco. By L. pe Otryza. Edited for Extensive 
Reading with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by Prof. 
W. K. Jones. (6s. 6d. New York : Macmillan.) 

These additions to the Macmillan Hispanic Series are of the 
same high level of production as their predecessors. A Cara O 
Cruz has both literary merit and interest. Its vocabulary is 
simple and well adapted for easy assimilation. El Diablo Blanco 
is a" thriller ” which has been put in the same class as Treasure 
Island and The Count of Monte Cristo. It is an exciting story 
of brigands in China, written in vivid vet simple style which 
should attract many readers. Both volumes have abundant 
exercise material, questionnaires, and full vocabularies. The 
prices are high for English pockets. 


A Modern Introductory French Book. By Prof. H. D. LEARNED. 
(ros. net. New York and London: Oxford University 
Press.) 

There is not much chance of this book being adopted in 
England. First its price is too high, an important consideration 
in these days. Secondly there is little in it a teacher or learner 
cannot obtain from our many French courses. Thirdly the 
standard of French teaching in the United States is considerably 
lower than amongst us—the Americans are much farther away 
from France and form a self-sufhcing continent, which needs 
little from outside. But the book has many good features, 
and contains a large amount of what is needed for the first three 


By E. D. NISBET. 


vears of school or college life. In fact it seems to be written 
for the student who is going to begin French late in life—say 10. 
But it would with difficulty fit in with our requirements. 


French Commercial Conversations (Pratiquez Votre Français 
Commercial): French-English Interviews and Business 
Conversations. By P. Dupays. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

This is an invaluable book for commercial students with 
the French and English on opposite pages. Every department 
of commerce is dealt with, and a most useful vocabulary can, 
be built up from this book as both the French and English 
are both up to date. 


L’Anglais Tel Qu’On Le Parle: Vaudeville en un Acte. By 
T. BERNARD. With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary 
by P. Hottarp. (1s. Blackie.) 

This excellent play of Bernard's is one of the most comic of 
its kind, and boys will appreciate its hunour. For a prize- 
giving there could scarcely be a better choice. The introduction 
and notes are quite inadequate, the vocabulary is not. 


German Verse for Schocls. Compiled by C. E. STOCKTON. (1S. 
Heffer.) 

Fifty-six poems by twenty-two authors are included in this 

useful anthology. It should be sufficient for a School Certificate 


candidate, especially if many are learnt by heart. 


An Italian Vocabulary : the 3,000 most useful words, with an 
Appendix of Irregularities, Idiomatic Phrases, Musical 
Terms, etc. By E. E. Lentz. (10d. Blackie.) 

This collection is similar to the French one we noted some time 
ago. A most useful addition to a students’ library in these 
days when grammar and vocabulary are so sketchily learnt. 
Classified Revision Exercises in French, with Examples. By 

E. H. Dyke and W. E. C. Curr. (1s. Harrap.) 

4 Modern French Reader for Beginners. By A. C. CLARK. 

(1s. 6d. Hirschfeld.) 
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bell's Popular Science Series. (1) At Home Among the Atoms: 
a First Book of Congenital Chemistry. By Prof. J. KENDALL. 
(2) The Mechanism of Nature: Being a Simple Approach 
to Modern Views on the Structure of Matter and Radiation. 
By Prof. E. N. pa C. ANDRADE. (3) Engines : Six Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution. By Prof. E. N. pa C. 
ANDRADE. (4) Concerning the Nature of Things: Six 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. By Sir WM. BRAGG. 
(4s. 6d. net each. Bell.) 

We are glad to welcome these inexpensive reprints of four books 
that are already well known. Each of them may justly claim 
to be a classic of “ popular’ science, and many readers who 
have enviously gazed at the original editions, or borrowed them 
from libraries, may now add the books to their personal shelves 
in the happy satisfaction of knowing that money could scarcely 
be more profitably invested. The general format is excellent for 
the price, but we could have wished for a more attractive binding. 
The dust-coloured cloth belies the bright and attractive narratives 
it encases. However, by publishing such valuable works so 
cheaply, Messrs. Bell are performing good educational service 
to the country, and we congratulate them on their enterprise. 


Andrade and Huxley's Introduction to Science. Practical Hand- 
book to Book I. Things Around us. By J. W. Lewis. 
(6d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

Teachers will be glad to have this practical companion to 
Profs. Andrade and Huxley's Introduction to Science. Mr. Lewis 
has gauged the capacity of the average schoolchild very nicely, 
and his instructions for experiments are neither too elaborate 
nor too sketchy. But does anybody really use a thin-walled, 
flat-bottomed flask for preparing carbon dioxide, and are 
Mr. Lewis’s Bunsen burners actually of the shape shown in 
Fig. 18 ? 


A Course of Volumetric Analysts. 


’ 


By A. HENDERSON and W. P. 


many of the difficulties that the beginner usually encounters. 
If we have a criticism it is that a tyro may be frightened by the 
minute accuracy demanded by the authors; but that is a good 
fault. 


Laboratory Manual to accompany Introductory General Chemistry. 
By Prof. H. G. Dietricn and Prof. E. B. KELSEY. (8s. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

This manual has been designed to accompany Brinkley’s 
Introductory General Chemistry, and the material has been so 
arranged as to obtain a close correlation of the two. It could, 
however, easily be adapted to any ordinary course in elementary 
chemistry, and we recommend it to the notice of science teachers 
in this country. All the usual work is included, and there is a 
short but adequate section on qualitative analysis. In general 
style the book is more suited to first-year undergraduates than 
to students of school age; but bright pupils would find it stamu- 
lating in preparation for the Higher Certificate. 


The Earth and its Life. By Dr. E. E. Cureton and Dr. P. J. 
RuLon. (5s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

This is a paper-covered volume of only 139 pages, so that it 
may seem expensive at 5s. 6d. The illustrations alone, however, 
are well worth the price, and the accompanying text is refresh- 
ingly original in outlook and treatment. The purpose of the book 
is to supply material for part of a first-year course in general 
science for young people; and in our opinion it succeeds 
admirably. All teachers who run courses in general science will 
find much of great value in it. 


Wireless : tts Principles and Practice. By R. W. HUTCHINSON. 
(3s. od. University Tutorial Press.) 

In Search of Wild Flowers: a Preliminary to the Systematsc 
Study of Botany. By MARGARET V. Ray. (1s. 6d. Watts.) 


McCuLtocn. (58. Glasgow: Stenhouse.) Introductory General Science. By M. P. J. Garp. (2s. 6d. 
This book gives a simple course of volumetric analysis, suitable Arnold.) 
for beginners. While it offers no striking originality, it bears the | Science for Junior Schools. By W. B. Littte. Book III. (2s. 
stamp of the experienced teacher, and forestalls and eliminates Pitman.) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Art of Speech: a Handbook of Elocution. By KATHLEEN | A Grammar of the Buchan Dialect (Aberdeenshire) : Descreptie 
RicH. (38. 6d. net. Methuen.) and Historical. Vol. I. Phonology-Accidence. By Dr. 
Miss Rich gives a very useful list of definitions, including E. Dietu, (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Hefter.) 


many metric terms which students often find it difficult to trace. 
This makes the book valuable. Unfortunately her chapter on 
prosody is rather confused. Her examples are excellent, though 
the scanning is doubtful, and she also allows herself the error of 
calling inverted or equivalent feet Trochees and Dactyls in 
Iambic verse. The necessity for verbal unity in all rhythmic 
scansion should be clearer. For example, on page 65, we have: 


“ Weary with toil, / I haste / me to / my bed,” / 
which should be: 
i Weary / with toil I I / haste me / to my bed.” / 
The fanciful division of the book may interest students. The 
notes on speech defects are wisely limited to those which occur 
in recitation, and no reference is made to curative work. The 


selections suggested are good, and the chapter on reading aloud 
is excellent. 


Football : How to Succeed. By Rev. K. R. G. Hunt. 
Evans.) 

This is another of the serics of books on games published for 
the modest sum of 4d. by the National Union of Teachers. 
The Rev. K. R. G. Hunt is an English International. The game 
of association football is most clearly given in a manner which 
will be readily understood by schoolboys. The book is full of 
useful advice and instruction, giving all the essential knowledge 
required by players. There are twenty-two good photos on 
correct and incorrect positions. A foreword by Mr. T. P. Thomas 
is included. 


(qd. net. 


Educational Research Series, No. 15. Defects of Speech in School 
Children : Results of an Investigation made in the Tasmanian 
State Schools. By H. T. PARKER. (4s. Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press in association with Oxford University Press.) 


Junior Scholarship Tests: a@ Series of Papers set in Junior 


Scholarship and Free Places Examinations. I. Enghsh. 
II. Arithmetic. By Dr. G. P. Wiitams. (6d. each. 
Harrap.) 

The Menace in our Midst. By C. Humpureys. With some 


Criticisms and some Comments, Relevant and Irrelevant, 
by R. E. DUMMETT. (3s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 
A Physician’s Tour in Soviet Russia. By Sir. J. Purves- 


STEWART. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Farm and the Nation. By Sir E. JOHN RUSSELL. (7s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

General Knowledge Tests for Juniors. By H. SmitH. (rod. 


Oliver & Boyd.) 

Choice of Career Series. No. 14. Dentistry. (2d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Leicestershire County Council Education Committee. Memoran- 
dum on the Report of the Committee on Local Expendsture 
(England and Wales). December, 1932. 

The National Council for the Unmarried Mother and her Child. 
Fourteenth Annual Report, 1932. (4d.) 


The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1931. (70s. Library Asso- 
ciation.) 
Boys into Men: Suggestions on Education. By G. Parks. 


(The Hastings Printing Co.) 

Physics in Industry. Lecture No. 18. Physics in Meteorology. 
By Dr. G. C. Simpson. (18. Institute of Physics.) 

Books about Books: a Catalogue of the Books contained in the 
National Book Council Library. January, 1933. 

Showroom Training for Women in the Electrical Industry. (6d. 
Electrical Association for Women.) 

Oxford Local Examinations. List of Successful Candidates for 
the School Certificate Examination held in December, 1932. 
List of Successful Candidates for the Junior Examination 
held in December, 1932. (1s. each. Oxford: Parker.) 
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SPECIAL SERIES OF 
ARTICLES for 1933 


The Series of Articles for this year will be under the 
general heading of 


“SCHOOL LIBRARIES” 


With special attention to Reference Books 


The Introductory Article, by Mr. C. W. Bailey, M.A., 
formerly Headmaster of Holt School, Liverpool, was 
in January issue. 


The Article dealing with the Modern Languages section, 
by Mr. A. M. Gibson, M.A., Headmaster, Collegiate 
School, Liverpool, appears in this issue. 


An Article on English, by Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A., 
Northampton School, will appear in March. 


LONDON: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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University and School Holidays and Functions 


EASTER VACATION | 


-— 


University of Aberdeen 
Bedford College, London 
Birkbeck College, London | 
University of Birmingham: 
University of Bristol... | 
University of Cambridge 
University College, Cork | 
University College, Dun- | 
dee | 
i 


East London College : 
University of Edinburgh , 
University College, Exeter; 


Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College, 
Loudon 

University of Glasgow .. 

Goldsmiths’ College, Lon- 
don 

Heriot Watt 
Edinburgh 

University College, Hull 

Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, Lon- 
don 

King’s College, London.. 

King’s College Hospital 
Medical School, London 

King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science, 
London 

University College, Lei- 
cester 


College, 


University of Liverpool 


University of London .. 

London Hospital Medical 
College 

London School of Econo- 
mics 

Middlesex Hospital, Lon- 
don 

University College, Not- 
tingham 

School of Oriental Studies, 
London 

University of Oxford 

Queen Margaret College, 
Glasgow 

Queen’s University, Bel- | 
fast 

University of Reading . 

Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green 

University of Shefħeld : 


Faculties of Arts, Pure 
Science, Medicine, 
and Law 


Faculties of Engineer- 
ing and Metallurgy 

University of St. Andrews 

St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, London 

St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London 

St. Thomas's Hospital 
Medical School, London 

Trinity College, Dublin.. 

Victoria University of 
Manchester 

University of Wales: 
Aberystwyth .. 
Bangor 


| 
Cardiff 8 as 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


April 3 to April 22 
Mar. 
Mar. 


18 to April 17 
20 to April 25 
25 to April 23 
25 to April 25 
30 to April 25 
26 to April 15 
31 to April 25 
3 to April 3 


17 to April 15 
18 to April 22 


April 7 to April 2 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


17 to April 18 
29 to April 25 


17 to April 18 
24 to April 25 
24 to April 24 
24 to April 24 
18 to April 24 
22 to April 26 


18 to April 18 


25 to April 26 


22 to April 24 
18 to April 24 


18 to April 23 


April 1 to April 30 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


27 to April 24 
22 to April 24 


12 to April 22 
17 to April 18 


16 to April 18 
24 to April 27 
18 to April 22 


23 to April 19 


April r to April 24 


Mar. 


3 to April 3 


April 1 to April 19 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


23 to April 25 
25 to April ro 
23 to April 19 
28 to April 19 
29 to April 23 
24 to April 20 


24 to April 19 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Students’ Annual 
Campaign on behalf 
of local Charities, 
Feb. 3 and 4. 


College Rag and Rag 
Dance, Feb. 1. 

Guild Meeting, Mar. 4. 
Going-down Dance, 
Mar. 17. 


Inter-Hospitals Rugby 
Cup Final, Mar. 15. 


College Ball at Grand 
Hotel, Leicester, 
Feb. 17. 

College Dramatic 
Society present 
“ Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep,” by Ian Hay 
and P. G. Wode- 
house, Feb. 2 and 3. 

Guild Ball, Adelphi 
Hotel, Mar. 3. 


Inter-Collegiate 
Matches, Feb. 22-25. 


) St. David’s Day Cele- 


brations week pre- 
ceding March 1. 


University of Wales: 
Welsh National School 
of Medicine, Cardiff 
Swansea 
Westfield College 


Abingdon School 

Armpleforth College 

Beaumont College, Wind- 
sor 

Bedford School . 

Bedford Modern | School 

Birkenhead School ; 

Bishop’s Stortford College 


Bradfield College 


Bradford Grammar School 
Brentwood School 


Bristol Grammar School 

Bromsgrove School 

Cambridge and County 
High School for Boys. 

Campbell College, Belfast 

Caterham School 

Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, London 

Cheltenham College 

Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege 

Chigwell School 

Christ’s Hospital, Hor- 
sham 

Clifton College 

Cranleigh School 


Dauntsey’s School 


Dean Close School, Chel- 
tenham 


Dover College 


Dulwich College.. 


Durham School.. 

Eastbourne College 

Edinburgh Academy 

Elizabeth College, Guern- 
sey 

Epsom College .. 


Eton College 
Exeter School 
Farringtons, 
Fettes College 
Gresham’s School, Holt 


C hisleh urst 


Guildhall School of Music, 
London 

Haileybury College ps 

Hereford Cathedral Schocl 

Highgate School 


Hurstpierpoint College.. 


Hvmer’s College, Hull .. 

Imperial Service College, 
Windsor 

Ipswich School . 

King Edward VI School, 
Southampton 

King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham 


EASTER VACATION 


Mar. 24 to April 18 


Mar. 24 to April 19 
Mar. 17 to April 25 


Mar. 29 to May r 
April 11 to May 6 
April 11 to May 4 


April 4 to May 4 
April 5 to May 3 
April 5 to 

April 4 to May 3 


April 3 to May 2 


April 5 to April 27 


April 11 to May 2 
Mar. 24 to April 25 
April 4 to May 4 
Mar. 28 to April 25 
April 8 to May 7 
April 4 to April 28 
April 13 to April 23 
April 5 to Mav 5 
April 7 to May 4 
April 4 to May 5 
April 4 to May 2 
April 4 to May 2 
Mar. 31 to May 2 


Mar. 31 to May 3 


April 7 to May 5 


April 11 to May 5 


April 3 to May 4 


April 4 to May 5 
April 4 to May 5 
April 6 to May 4 
April 4 to May 2 


April 3 to May 5 
April 6 to May 3 
Mar. 31 to Mav 1 
April 4 to May 3 
April 5 to May 3 
April 7 to May 10 
April 3 to April 22 
April 4 to May 5 
April 6 to May 4 
April 4 to May 4 
April 5 to May 3 


Mar. 31 to April 28 
April 5 to May 5 


April 5 to May 3 
April 4 to 


April 4 to May 4 


(Continued on page 130) 


i 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Scholarship and En- 
trance Examination : 
Papers, Feb. 22, 23, 

24. 


Sports Finals, April 3 


School Sports, Mar. 
27, 28, and 29. 

Concert, April 3. 

XI v. Winchester, 
Feb. 7. 


School Sports, April 
5 and 8. 


Speech Day, Feb. 9. 


Entrance Scholar- 
ships Examination, 
Mar. 14-16. 

Athletic Sports, April 
I. 


Entrance Scholarship 
Fxamination, Mar. 
14, 15, 14. 

Opening of New Hall, 
New Dining Hall, 
Music Block, and 
Libraries, Mar. 30. 

Hockey Match v. 
Marlborough College 
Mar. 18. 

School Play, April 8. 

Inter-School Sports at 
Dover, April 1. 

Inter-School Boxing 
and Fencing Tour- 
nament, Mar. 18. 

School Sports, April 
I. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
3r and April r. 


Athletic Sports, April 
5. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
29 and April 1. 

Athletic Sports, April 
4. 


Open Debate, April 3. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
25. 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By GEORGETTE LEBLANC. 
ac by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Is. 6d. (Methuen’s Modern 
ics 


A SHEPHERD’S LIFE : Impressions of the South Wiltshire 
Downs. By W. H. HupDSON. 2s. (Methuen’s Modern Classics.) 
MAGIC SESAME: A Collection of Poems and Rhymes. 


By J. Compron, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Also in three parts. ” Cloth, is. 6d. each. Limp Cloth, Is. 3d. each. 
A sequel to Open Sesame. 


SIMPLE TESTS IN ENGLISH. By R. Swann, B.A. Is. 


COMMON-SENSE a TESTS IN ENGLISH. By R. Swann, B.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d 


TENNYSON : SELECT POEMS. By W.T. Wiruiams, M.A., 


and G. H. VALLINS, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 9d. 
The Lotos Eaters, Oenone, Ulysses, The Lady of Shalott, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. Edited by Sir CHARLES 
Eviot,G.C.M.G. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


JORROCKS’S ENGLAND. By ANTHONY STEEL, Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 11 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1880-1980. By A. C. WARD. 
8 e ne 

me ART OF SPEECH. By KATHLEEN Ricu. Crown 8vo. 


- net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
A QUICK-REFERENCE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


IRELAND, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


A CHILD’S FRENCH POETRY BOOK. Compiled by M. E. 
MACDONALD CLARK, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE FRENCH TEST PAPERS. By 
T. R. N. Crorts, M.A., Headmaster, Royal Masonic School, Bushey. 
Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 


GERMAN ANECDOTES. Compiled by C. E. Stockton, M.A., 
and W. H. R. CARLING, B.A., Bedford School. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 


GERMANY: A Companion to German Studies. Edited by 
J. BITHELL, M.A., Reader in German in the University of London. With 
2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES LEBEN. 


WOLFGANG THEILKUHL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
A reader for the upper forms of secondary schools. 


HISTORY 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE 
DEATH OF MARCUS AURELIUS. By the late J. WELLS, M.A., 
and R. H. Barrow, M.A. With 8 Maps. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By CYRIL E. 
Rosinson, B.A., Winchester College. With 14 Maps. Crown 8vo. 68. 


PIONEERS OF REFORM. By D.C. Jounson. 8s. 6d. net, 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN EUROPE (1453-1932). 
By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 17 Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE, KING OF THE FRENCH. By C. I.,Gavin. 


With Illustraticns. 7s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 

EUROP 

Vol. K 
WAUGH, M.A., 

Vol. V. A ‘History of Europe from 1494 to 1610. By A. J. GRANT, 
M.A., formerly Professor of History in the University of Leeds. With 
12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

Vol. VIII. A History of Europe from 1815 to 1923. pee Sir J. A.R. 
MARRIOTT, M.A. With 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. ne 


HUMOUR 


AND NOW ALL THIS. By W. C. SELLAR and R. J. 
YEATMAN, Authors of 1066 And All That. Illustrated by JOHN 
REYNOLDS. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


SO THIS IS SCIENCE! By H. F. E tis. 


ARTHUR WATTS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


By A. V. 


By 


A History of Europe from 1378 to 1494. By W.T. 
Professor of History in McGill University. 16s. net. 


Illustrated by 


GEOGRAPHY 


A GEOGRAPHY OF THE MODERN WORLD FOR MIDDLE 
AND UPPER FORMS. By E. W. SHANAHAN, M.A., D.Sc. In the 
ess. . 


A HANDBOOK FOR GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. By D.M. 
poke Lecturer in Geography at Goldsmiths’ College. Crown 8vo. 


Lecturer in 
12s. 6d. net. 


CLIMATOLOGY. By A. A. Miter, M.Sc., 
Geography in the University of Reading. Demy 8vo. 


FRANCE: A Physical and Economic Geography. By 
HILDA Ormsby, B.Sc., Lecturer in Geography in the University of 
London. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE BALTIC REGION: A Study in Physical and Human 
Geography. By E. G. Woops, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE: A Regional and Economic Geography 


of the Mediterranean Lands and Switzerland. By M. I. NEWBICIN, 
D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With 103 Maps. 15s. net. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 
NEW TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By A. S. 


PRATT, M.A., M.Sc. With or without Answers. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 


A PHYSICS NOTEBOOK: HEAT, SOUND, AND LIGHT. 
oo E. W. TAPPER, B.Sc., Dulwich College. Fcap. 8vo. In the press. 
8. 


A TEXTBOOK OF INTERMEDIATE PHYSICS. By II. Moore, 
D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Physics, University of London, King’s 
College. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 


Applications of Interferometry. By W. E. WILLIAMS, M.Sc. 

The Commutator Motor. By F. J. TEaGo, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 
Photochemistry. By D. W. G. STYLE, Ph.D. 

Thermodynamics. By A. W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Thermionic Vacuum Tubes. By E. V. APPLETON, F.R.S. (38. net.) 
Wireless Receivers. By C. W. OATLEY, M.A. 

Atmospheric Electricity. By B. F. J. SCHONLAND, M.A., Ph.D. 
The Method of Dimensions. By A. W. PORTER, F.R.S. 


BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND LIFE: An Introduction to the Study 
of Biology. By RosaMonD F. Suove, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers 
of Junior Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


PROBLEMS OF RELATIVE GROWTH. By Jurman S. 
Huxtey, M.A. With 103 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. By Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
M.A., LL.D. Fcap. 8vo. 28.6d. Prize Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS 


General Editor: G. R. DE BEER, M.A., B.Sc. 
Fcap. 8vo. Illustrated. Each 3s. 6d. net. 
Social Behaviour in Insects. By A. D. Imus, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Microbes and Ultramicrobes. By A. D. GARDNER, M.A., D.M. 
Mendclism and Evolution. By E. B. FORD, M.A. 


The Biochemistry of Muscle. By DOROTHY MOYLE NEEDHAM, 
M.A., Ph.D. (58. net.) 


Respiration in Plants. By W.SrTILEs, F.R.S., and W. LEacn, M.Sc. 
Sex Determination. By Prof. F. A. E. CREW. 
The Senses of Insects. By H. ELTRINGHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
PREJUDICE ARD IMPARTIALITY. By Professor G. C. 
FIELD. ne 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF STUDY. By C. A. Mace, M.A. 


2s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Bae William’s College, 
Isle of Man 


King’s College School, 
Wimbledon 
King’s School, Canter- 


ury 
King’s School, Chester .. 
King’s School, Ely : 


King’s School, Rochester 
Kingswood School, Bath 
Lancing College .. ; 


Leighton Park School, 
Keading 

Leys School, Cambridge 

Magdalen College School, 
Oxford 

Malvern College .. xi 

Malvern Girls’ College .. 

Manchester Grammar 
School 


Manchester Municipal Col- 


lege of Technology 
Marlborough College... 
Mary Datchelor Girls’ 
School 


Merchant Taylors’ School, 


Crosby 
Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London 


Merchant Venturers’ Tech- 


nical College, Bristol 
Mill Hill School .. 


Monkton Combe School 


Newcastle-under-Lyme 
High School .. ka 

Newport High School, 
Monmouth 

Northampton Town and 
County School 


Norwich School.. 
Oakham School.. 
Oundle School .. ee 
Perse School, Cambridg 


Plymouth College 


Portora Royal School, 
Enniskillen 


Prior Park College, Bath 


Roedean School.. 
Rossall School .. 


Royal Academy of Music 
Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution 


Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth 
Royal Technical College, 
lasgow 
Rydal School, 


ay 
. Sherborne School 
Shrewsbury School 
South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College, Wye 
Stonyhurst College 


Colwyn 


Stowe School .. ra 
St. Columba’s College, 
Dublin. 


EASTER VACATION 


April 4 to May 5 


April 1r to May 5 
April 4 to May 5 


April 7 to May 5 
April 4 to May 5 


April 8 to May 9 


Mar. 30 to April 27 
April 5 to May 3 


April 4 to May 5 


April 4 to May 5 
Mar. 29 to April 26 


April 4 to May 5 
April 6 to May 4 
April 5 to April 26 
Mar. 28 to April 20 


Mar. 28 to April 28 
April 8 to May 2 


April 6 to April 27 
Mar. 25 to May 4 
Mar. 30 to April 25 
Mar. 28 to April 28 
April 7 to May 5 


April 6 to May 2 
April 12 to May 4 
April 8 to May 3 
April 4 to May 5 
April 6 to May 5 
April 4 to May 5 
April 5 to May 3 
April 8 to May 5 
April 4 to May 2 


April 13 to May 4 
April 4 to May 4 
Mar. 31 to May 2 


April 3 to April 29 
April 5 to April 25 


April 5 to April 27 
April 5 to May 3 
April r to April 17 
April 4 to May 2 
April 4 to May 5 
April 4 to May 4 
Mar. 25 to May I 


April 17 to May 9 


April 7 to May 4 
April 6 to May 2 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


| Scholarship Exami- 


nation, Mar. 14, 15. 

School Sports, Mar. 
24, 25, 27, 28. 

Athletic Sports, April 


5 and 8. 
Inter-School Trian- 
gular Sports, April r. 


Sports, April 5. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 


30. 
Athletic Sports, Apr.1 


Athletic Match v. 
Eton and Stowe, 


Mar. 25. 

Athletic Match v. 
Charterhouse and 
Bedford, Mar. 29. 

Parents’ Conference, 
Mar. 24. 

t 


Athletic Sports Day, 
Mar. 25. 
Confirmation (Bishop 
of Taunton), Mar. 31. 
Athletic Sports, April 


4. 
‘School Sports, April 


3 and 4. 

School Eisteddfod, 
March I. 

Speech Day, Mar. 16. 
Cross-Country Race, 
April 4. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
30. , 
Athletic Sports, April 


5. 
Cross-Country Races 
(House Champion- 
Sap) Mar. 25. 
Conference of Catholic 
Colleges, May 1, 2, 3. 


Entrance Scholarship 


Examination, Mar. 
7» 8, 9. 

School Concerts, April 
3 and 4. 

Inter-House Sports, 
April 1. 

“ Shrovetide ” Play, 


Feb. 28. 
Rugby, Stonyhurst v. 
Old Boys, April 16. 


Confirmation Service, 
April r. 

Athletic Sports, April 
3. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


EASTER VACATION 


St. Bees School.. Mar. 28 to April 28 | 1st XV v. Sedbergh, 


Feb. rr. 
St. David’s College, Lam- | Mar. 23 to April 28 
peter 
St. Edmund’s School, | April 3 to May 2 | 
Canterbury 
ar Eaves School, Ox- | April 6 to May 5 | 
or 
St. Olave’s and St. | April 13 to May 2 


Saviour’s School 
St. Paul’s School s 
Sutton Valence School.. 
Taunton School.. 
Tonbridge School 


April 5 to May ı 
April 4 to May 5 
April 4 to May 2 
April 4 to May 5 Athletic Sports, April 
' + and 3. 
Trent College April 4 to Mav 3 _ School Concert, Mar. 
i 4. 
| Sports, April 3. 
Trinity College, Glenal- | April 4 to May 5 , Gymnastic Competi- 
mond. ' tion, Mar. 2. 
' Sports, Mar. 25, April 
' rand 3. 
University College School, | 
Hampstead 
Uppingham School 
Victoria College, Jersey 
Wakefield) Girls’ High 
School 
Warwick School.. 


April 7 to May 2 


April 6 to May 11 
April 7 to May 3 
April 12 to May 10 


Confirmation by the 


April 5 to May 4 
Bishop of Coventry, 


Mar. 30. 
/ Annual Sports, April 


to 


Wellingborough School.. 
Wellington College 
Westminster School 
Weymouth College 


April 6 to May 
April 4 to 

April 4 to May 
April 4 to Mav 


iN) 


Art Exhibition, last 
week of March. 
Sports, Mar. 30, April 
1 and 3. 
Founder's Day, Mar. 
School Sports, 
25. 


A 


| 
| 
| 
j 
i 
| 
i 
| 


Whitgift School, Croydon | April 4 to May 4 


Mar. 


Winchester College 

Worcester Cathedral 
King’s School 

Worcester Royal Gram- 
mar School 

Worksop College 


April 4 to May 2 
April 8 to May 


oe 


April 5 to May 


n 


| 
| 
Mar. 30 to May 2 | Confirmation, Mar. 2z. 
| Athletic Sports, Mar. 
25. 
Athletic Sports, April 
I and 3. 
Wyeggeston Grammar April 11 to May 6 Founder's Day, Mar. 
School, Leicester 18. 


Wrekin College.. April 4 to May 3 


Vacation Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


SUMMER Courses AT Nancy. The courses for foreign student: 
organized by the University of Nancy will be held this year from 
July 4 until September 24. They include advanced courses in 
French classical and contemporary literature, French history 
and geography; lectures on current thought and the vital 
problems of the present day, and elementary courses in grammar., 
composition, and everyday conversation. A regular course in 
phonetics with individual tests is held throughout- the three 
months. The University awards two diplomas after a written 
and oral examination. Tours in the neighbouring country and 
visits to the principal local industries and places of interest will 
be arranged. Inquiries with reference to the courses and accom- 
modation to: M. le Directeur de l'Office de Renseignements, 
13 Place Carnot, Nancy. 

£ £ 4 

Music TEACHING.—The arrangements are now completed for 
Major J. T. Bavin’s Twelfth Summer Course at Oxford, to be 
given from August 1-8, 1933. It has been decided to limit the 
1933 course again to 285 members, so as to retain the pleasant 
and intimate atmosphere of the previous courses, and those 
interested are asked to apply early to receive accommodation 
in colleges. Worcester College, Lady Margaret Hall, and St. 
Hilda’s are offering rooms for the students, and the lectures will 
be given in the Holywell Music Room and Lady Margaret Hall. 


AT a meeting of the Senate of London University held on 
January 25, Prof. L. N. G. Filon, C.B.E., F.R.S., Goldsmid 
Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics at University 
College, was elected Vice-Chancellor for the remainder of the 
year 1932-33 in the place of the late Mr. Hatton. i 
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School Libraries 


III— ENGLISH 
By A. M. Wamsley, M.A., Northampton School 


HE teacher of English has one great advantage over 

many of his colleagues who take charge of other 
subjects in the curriculum of the secondary school. In 
literature, at any rate, he has a field of boundless extent to 
explore: he has more choice in the subject matter with 
which he deals than has any other teacher. He, at least, 
should be free from the cramping necessity of having to 
cover the same ground year by year; for at the beginning 
of each new school year he can turn “ to fresh woods and 
pastures new.” Even when his choice of set books is 
prescribed by the requirements of external examinations 
he has generally a reasonable choice of authors. Further, 
his aim is to create an enthusiasm for reading rather than 
to give instruction; to encourage the beginnings of a 
literary taste; to enable his students, when schooldays 
are over, to read with both profit and pleasure. 

There can be no doubt that success is almost impossible 
without access to books. The public libraries can give 
valuable help, perhaps more help in English literature 
than in other subjects, but they certainly cannot take the 
place of the school library, or of the little private library 
that the young English enthusiast will have begun to 
collect before he leaves school. 

It is much to be regretted, that in the majority of our 
maintained and rate-aided secondary schools, the actual 
textbooks are provided by the school. They remain the 
property of the school, and year by year they are loaned 
to a succession of more or less uninterested temporary 
” occupiers ’’ who rarely know what it is to handle an 
attractively produced new book, or even a clean book. Too 


often, boys begin the new school year with a desk full of 
old, unattractive-looking books, many of them scribbled 
in by previous owners. How can a boy learn to love books 
under such a system ? There are, of course, many books 
among those that a boy will normally use in the course 
of his journey through the secondary school in which he 
will have but a passing interest ; these it is perhaps as well, 
on grounds of economy, that the school should lend to him. 
But there are certain books that a boy should, for the 
benefit of his soul, possess for himself, to do with as he 
likes, to annotate after his own heart. And among these 
books we must count many of the English authors that 
he will read in the School Certificate year and afterwards. 


It is the purpose of this paper to consider some of the 
ways in which the school library can serve the interests 
of the teaching of English, and to make suggestions 
about the organization and use of the English section 
of the library, and about the books it may contain. It 
is written from the point of view of the large, rate-aided 
secondary schools, in most of which the problem of financing 
the library is a serious one. At one end of the scale are a 
few schools which, thanks to the generosity of old boys 
or other friends, possess a real library, adequately housed 
and financed, of which they are proud. Such schools are 
to be envied. At the other end of the scale are a few schools, 
starved of books and without a library at all in the true 
sense of the word. But in the majority of our rate-aided 
and maintained secondary schools the governing bodies 
and the education committees recognize the need for an 
efficient school library if satisfactory work is to be done, and 
it is customary to include an annual grant for the library 
in the school estimates for the year. It is true that in 
most schools the library grant has been one of the first 
victims of the “economy axe ” and has suffered more than 
one “cut ” during recent years; but, fortunately, it still 
survives. In many schools a small library subscription 
is officially recognized, either a single subscription due on 
entering the school and entitling the boy to membership 
of the school library during the whole time of his course 
at school, or a small annual subscription. In many schools, 
too, it is the practice of boys when leaving to make a gift 
of one or more books to the school library, and a record is 
kept of the names of the donors. 

In a large school it will be convenient to organize the 
library in three main sections: the reference library, 
books of general interest, and modern fiction. Many 
teachers prefer to have the modern fiction section quite 
separate, organized in form libraries under the immediate 
supervision of the form masters. There is much to be 
said for this, particularly in large schools, for the lower 
and middle school forms. But in the school certificate 
and higher forms it is better that the modern fiction section 
should be run as part of the main library, and that boys 
of that age should have the choice of a larger supply of 
books than would be available in a form library. 

The section that we call books of general interest, 
probably the greater part of the library, will include 
poetry, drama, essays, the classics of English fiction, and 
many books that do not come within the scope of this 
paper. It should be open to the whole school, who should 
have ready access to it and be able to borrow from it as 
freely as is possible. 

There remains the reference library, which is the main 
interest of this paper. Naturally this section exists really 
for the benefit of the senior boys, the post-school certificate 
forms. But we must not lose sight of the fact that training 
in the use of books of reference is essential from the junior 
forms upwards. There should be the nucleus of a reference 
library in every form room in the school, and this should 
include at least the following: A good dictionary, e.g. The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) ; 
Modern English Usage (H. W. Fowler, Oxford University 
Press, 7s. 6d.); and The Smaller Classical Dictionary 
(Dent’s Everyman, library binding, 3s. 6d.); and, if 
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possible, A Biographical Dictionary of English Literature, 
A Dictionary of Non-Classical Mythology, and A Literary 
and Historical Atlas of Europe (all in Dent’s Everyman 
Series, 28. 6d. or 3s. 6d.); and even the twelve-volume 
Everyman’s Encyclopgedia. 

The senior English master should have under his imme- 
diate control an adequate reference library. The books 
may be kept either in the school library, in a separate 
division, or in his own class-room. They will include the 
more valuable books, and many of the less expensive books, 
of which copies may also be found in the general section 
of the library. But books in this reference section will not 
be available for borrowing in the ordinary way. In post- 
school certificate work the English master must act mainly 
as a director of studies, draw up lists of books for reading, 
and see that such books are easily accessible. In some 
cases the study of a particular question may with advantage 
be pooled, each boy contributing a précis of some particular 
book or part of a book. This is particularly useful in the 
case of literary criticism where the estimates of critics 
vary widely. 


SUGGESTED LISTS OF BOOKS 


It is obviously impossible to do more than to suggest 
a few examples of the different kinds of book that the 
English library should contain. It must be left to the 
English master to decide whether these books go into the 
special reference section, or into the general section. An 
asterisk marks the books that are considered essential. 


The following abbreviations are used to save space : 
C.U.P. Cambridge University Press. 


C.W. Chatto & Windus. 

H.S. Hodder & Stoughton. 
Lm. Longmans. 

Mm. Macmillan. 

O.U.P. Oxford University Press. 
W.C. World’s Classics. 

Bohn. Bohn’s Library, Bell. 
Ev. Dent’s Everyman. 


E.M.L. English Men of Letters Series, Macmillan. 
U.T.P. University Tutorial Press. 


Other publishers’ names are given in full. 


A.—DICTIONARIES AND OTHER BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE 
*The Shorter Oxford Dictionary, in two volumes, with thumb index 


(O.U.P 
Webster's New International Dictionary, ‘illustrated, in two volumes 


a 
a 


(Bell) 
The Student's English Dictionary, by John Ogilvie, ‘revised by C. 
Annandale (Blackie) .. es 
*Weekley’s Etymological Dictionary of Modern “English (Murray) a 
*Smith’s Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and Geography 
(Murray) ; 
*Concise Dictionary of National Biography, 1 vol. (O. U. P. ) 
*The Oxford Companion to English Literature. Harvey. (O.U.P.).. : 
*Fowler. The King's English (O.U.P.) .. 7 s “ 33 
*Bartlett. Familiar Quotations (Mm.) .. 
Benham. Classified Quotations (Cassell) 
*Brewer. Reader's Handbook (C.W.) 24 ae a 
Roget. Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 2 vols. (Ev.) .. 
Stokes's Cyclopaedia of Familiar Quotations (Chambers) . sa 
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B.—STANDARD AUTHORS AND CRITICAL WORKS 
ON STANDARD AUTHORS 


For poetry it is desirable to include a comprchensive 
selection from some such series as The Oxford Poets (O.U.P.), 
each 6s. 

Many of them can be had in a cheaper form in the 
Oxford Editions of Standard Authors (O.U.P.), 3s. 6d. 

This series includes also many standard prose authors. 


£ s. d. 

*Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, edited by J. M. Manly tHartep) 010 6 
G. G. Coulton: Chaucer and his England ee 012 6 
G. K. Chesterton: Chaucer (Faber & Faber) . , TA .. 012 6 
*The Arden Shakespeare, now complete (Methuen) : each 0 6 0 
*The New Shakespeare, comedies only yet published (C. U.P. y 060 
*Coleridge : Lectures on Shakespeare (Ev. or Bohn) . ae 0 20 
*Hazlitt : Characters of Shakespeare's Plays (Ev. or W.C. ) 02 0 
*Dowden : Shakespeare: a Critical Study (Routledge) 07 6 


£ 3s. d. 
*A.C. Bradley : Shakespearian Tragedy (Mm.) s .. 012 6 
*Quiller-Couch : Shakespeare's Workmanship (C.U.P. J 050 
Morton Luce : saga to rurale Ee s Works (Bell) 0 6 0 
Raleigh: Shakespeare. .M. L. (Mm.) 03 6 
*G. F. Bradby : Short Slaai in Shakespeare ( Murray) 0 6 0 
W. M. MacCallum: Shakespeare's Roman Plays and their Back- 
ground (Mm.) .æ. O12 6 
Allardyce Nicoll : Studies in Shakespeare (Hogarth Press) . 03 6 
E. K. Chambers: William pees a oe of Facts and 
Problems. 2 vols. (O.U.P.) : 2 2 0 
Shakespeare's England, 2 vols. (O.U.P P.) 2 2 0 
J. D. Wilson: The Essential Shakespeare (C. U.P. ) 0 3 6 
J. S. Smart: Truth and Tradition (Arnold) .. Qo 7 6 
*Milton’s Paradise Lost, edited by A. W. ae (C. U. P.) 015 0 
*E. M. W. Tillyard : Milton (C.W.) 015 0 
*Hanford: A Milton Handbook (Bell) . 060 
Raleigh : Milton (Arnold) z s3 ie 0 6 0 
Herbert Read : Wordsworth (Cape) me ‘a = 0 10 6 
Harper: William Wordsworth (Murray) 016 0 
*Garrod: Wordsworth: Lectures and Essays (O. U.P. j 07 6 
*Stopford Brooke: Tennyson (Pitman) 0 7 6 
*A.C. Bradley : A Commentary on In Memoriam (Mm. ) 07 6 
*Stopford Brooke: Poetry of Robert Browning (Pitman) 012 6 
*W.L. Phelps: Browning (Murray) . 0 7 6 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, abridged and edited by ‘A. J. Finberg 
(Bell) .. 010 0 
Selections from Ruskin, edited by A. C. Benson (C. U. P.) : 0 7 6 
*English Prose Selections, edited by Henry Craik, 5 vols. (Min. ) each 0 8 6 
Macmillan'’s English Men of Letters Series (38. 6d. and 5s.), and 
Hartap’s Poetry and Life Series (2s., or 1s. 6d. limp cloth) should 
be consulted in the study of individual writers. 
C.—GENERAL CRITICAL WRITINGS. HISTORIES 


OF LITERATURE 


*Cambridge History of English Literature, in 15 vols. (C.U.P.) 

*Cyclopaedia of English Literature, in 3 vols. (Chambers) «te 
*Elton: English Literature: a Survey, 1730-1780. 2 vols. (Arnold) 
*Elton: English Literature: a Survey, 1780-1830. 2 vols. (Arnold) 
*Elton: English Literature: a Survey, 1830-1880. 2 vols. (Arnold) 
Handbooks of English Literature, edited by J. W. Hales (Bell). 
The Age of Alfred to The Age of Tennyson, 12 vols. .. each 

Lafcadio Hearn: Appreciation of Poetry (Heinemann) 

Lafcadio Hearn: Introduction to Literature. 2 vols. (Heinemann) 
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+A History of English Literature, edited by John Buchan (Nelson).. 
Dent’s Channels of English Literature Series, each 7s. 6d., including 
W. M. Dixon: English Epic and Herotc Poetry 
Ernest Rhys: English Lyrical Poetry 
G. Saintsbury : The English Novel 
F. E. Schelling: The English Drama 
H. Walker: English Satire and Satirists 
H. Walker: The English Essay and pears 


John Bailey : Continuity of Letters (O.U.P.) . 012 6 
A. C. Bradley : Oxford Lectures on Poetry (Mm.) 012 6 
*A.C. Bradley: A Miscellany (Mm.) . 0 6 o0 
Cruse: The Sha ping of English Literature (Harrap) . 0 7 6 
Cruse: The a asl and his Books in the Early Nineteenth 

Century (Harrap) ie 0 7 6 
Collected Essays of W. P. ` Ker (Mm. ), 2 vols . 150 
Collected Essays and Papers of G. Saintsbury. "3 vols. (Dent) 111 6 
H. W. Garrod: Keats. Collins (O.U.P.) 0 5 0 


A.C. Quiller-Couch : Studtes in Literature (C. U.P. ). "Series I and 1 II, 
5s. each ; Series III, 10s. 6d. 
A.C. Quiller- -Couch : Adventures in Criticism (C.U.P.) 
A. C. Quiller-Couch: Art of Reading (C.U.P.) 
°H. Williams: Modern English Writers, 1890-1914 (Sidgwick | & 
Jackson) 
C. Williams : Poetry at Present (0. U.P. ) A 
S. T. Williams: Studies in Victorian Literature (Allen & Unwin) . si 
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D.—LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 


Barfield : History in English Words (Methuen) 
*H. Bradley : The Making of English (Mm.) 
Sapa Grouth and Structure of the English Literature (Black- 
we : 
Jespersen : Language : Its Nature, Development, and | Origin (Allen 
& Unwin) 
*John o’ London : ‘Ts st Good English ? (Newnes) 
*A.C. Quiller-Couch : The Art of Writing ice U.P.) 
Raleigh: Style (Arnold)... sr 
H. Read: English Prose Style (Bell) es 
E. Weekley : Romance of Words, Romance of Names (Murray) each 
*E. Weekley : Words, Ancient and Modern (Murray).. X 
*E. A. Abbott: How to Write Clearly (Seeley Service & Co. j 
*G. L. Tarpley : Principles of English Prose (Blackie) 


E.—LITERARY APPRECIATION AND CRITICISM 


G. F. Bradhy : About English Poetry (O.U.P.) 

G. E. Hollingworth : Primer of Literary Criticism (U. T.P. ) 

E. Greening Lamborn : Rudiments of Criticism i 
*E. Greening Lamborn: Poetic Values : 

*p. H. B. Lyon: The Discovery of Poetry (Arnold) a4 

I. A. Richards: Principles of Literary Criticism (Kegan Paul) 
*I. A. Richards: Practical Criticism (Kegan Paul) .. 

D. Shillan: Exerctses in Criticism (Bell) : 24 
*M. Arnold: Essays in Criticism. Series I and II (Mm. Fa e 
English Critical Essays (Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries), edited 
by E. D. Jones (W.C.) 

“English daa Essays (Nineteenth Century), edited by E. D. Jones 


(W.C 
Shakespeare Criticism, edited by "D. Nichol Smith (wW. c. ) 
Saintsbury : Loct Critics (Ginn & Co.) 
V. K. A. Pillai: RRD ee cua the Beginnings ‘to 1765 
(Blackie) ‘ 
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F.—DRAMA 


An excellent collection of the best plays of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century dramatists is to be found in 
The Mermaid Series (Benn), 3s. 6d. There are many 
suitable volumes of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
plays in series such as the World’s Classics and Dent’s 
Everyman. Nelson’s Teaching of English Series includes 
volumes on Shakespeare's Predecessors and Three Eliza- 
bethan Plays. Other useful collections are : 

Neilson : Chief Elizabethan Dramatists (Harrap) wi si a ay 6 
Tupper: Representative English Dramas (O.U.P.) Ja 010 6 


There are many attractive collections of modern plays 
to be had, such as: 


w 
a. 


d. 

Famous Plays of To-day (1929), Six Plays (1930), Famous Plays of 
1931, Famous Plays of 1932 (Gollancz) .. A .. each O 7 6 
Great Modern British Plays (Harrap) . ae oss 0 8 6 
Plays of To-day, 3 vols. (Sidgwick & Jackson) -; each 0 5 0 
*One Act Plays of To-day. 5 Series (Harrap) . 2s.6d.or0 3 6 
*Modern Short Plays. 3 Series (Univ. of London Press) és . 0 2 0 


Classical drama (in translation) might be represented 
by the volumes of the plays of Aristophanes, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides in the World's Classics or Every- 
man, and by 


d 
*The Oresteia, translated by Gilbert Murray (Allen & Unwin) 0 7 
The Comedies of Terence, translated by F. Perry (O.U.P.) .. 0 7 


6 
6 
Victorian and twentieth century drama should be 
represented at least by 
£ 8. d. 
*J. M. Barrie, separate plays 5s., complete plays in 1 vol., 21s. ; or 
a collection of his plays 7s. 6d. (H.S. 
*Arnold Bennett, Milestones and The Great Adventure (Methuen) .. 0 1 6 
*John Drinkwater, separate plays 3s. 6d., or collected plays in 2 vols. 


(Sidgwick & Jackson) .. ea 0 8 6 
*John Galsworthy, complete edition of his plays in 1 vol., 8s. 6d. ; 
or 6 vols. (each of 3 plays), 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 
* John Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist, by R. H. Coats (Duckworth) 0 6 0 
Ibsen's Plays are translated in Everyman, 2s. or 3s., several vols. 
Laurence Houseman: Little Plays of St. Francis, 2 Series (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson) .. each 010 6 
*A. A. Milne: First Plays, Second Plays, Three Plays, Four Plays 
(C.W.) .. 0 3 6 
*G. B. Shaw: Plays collected in ‘several volumes (Constable), each 0 6 0 
*J. M. Synge: Plays (Allen & Unwin) . -- O 6 6 
Critical works on the drama might include : 
£ s. d. 
E. K. Chambers: Medieval Stage, 2 vols. (O.U.P.) . 116 0 
E. K. Chambers: The Elizabethan Stage, 4 vols. (O. U. P.) 310 0 
*G. B. Harrison: Story of Elizabethan Drama (C.U.P.) 050 
sA. Wynne: Growth of English Drama (O.U.P.) F 0 4 0 
®A. Nicoll: Britisk Drama (Harrap) .. ; 0 10 6 
A. Nicoll: The Theory of Drama (Harrap) 08 6 
W. M. Dixon: Tragedy (Arnold) 0 6 0 
A. H. Thorndike: English Comedy (Mm.) 1 1 0 
Barrett Clark: A Study of the Modern Drama (Appleton) . 015 0 
J. S. Collis : Shaw ( (Cape) ae 0 5 0 
Vernon: The Twentieth Century "Theatre (Harrap) k .. 0 50 
ames Agate: The English Dramatic ee an Anthology, 
1660-1932 (Arthur Barker) . au ws s .. 012 6 
G.—FICTION 


It is obviously impossible to do more than mention a 
few of the “indispensables ” in this section. Apart from 
such recognized classics as Scott, T. L. Peacock, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Meredith, Stevenson, Jane Austen, the Brontës, 
George Eliot, and Trollope, available in so many editions, 
the library should include such representative fiction as : 


Kipling’s novels (Mm., 6s.); Thomas Hardy (Mm., 
4s. 6d.), and Thomas Hardy : a Study of the Wessex Novels, 
by H. C. Duffin (Lm., 6s.) ; Conrad's novels, published 
either by Heinemann or in Benn’s Essex Library, 3s. 6d. ; 
Galsworthy’s novels, in the Grove edition of his works 
(Heinemann, 3s. 6d.); H. G. Wells’s novels (Benn’s Essex 
Library, 3s. 6d., or Collins’s Thin Paper edition, 2s. 6d., 
&c.); Priestley’s Good Companions and Angel Pavement, 
each 5s. (Heinemann) ; Jeffery Farnol’s romances (Sampson 
Low, 33. 6d.); John Buchan’s works (Nelson’s uniform 
edition, 4s. 6d., or cheaper editions) ; Weyman’s historical 
novels (Murray, twenty-three volumes, 3s. 6d.) ; Conan 
Doyle’s works (Murray, 6s., 3s. 6d., or 2s.); and others 
too numerous to mention. Among the novels of school 
life should be E. F. Benson’s David Blaize (H.S., 7s. 6d.) ; 
G. F. Bradby’s The Lanchester Tradition (Murray, 3s. 6d.) ; 
H. Walpole’s Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill (Mm., 3s. 6d.) ; 
Shane Leslie’s The Oppidan (C.W., 3s. 6d.) ; Alec Waugh’s 


Loom of Youth (Cassell, 3s. 6d.) ; Desmond Coke’s The 
Bending of a Twig (O.U.P., 2s. 6d.) and The Worm (Chap- 
man & Hall, 3s. 6d.); Ronald Gurner’s The Day Boy 
(Dent, 4s.); and “ Kerr Shaw’s ” For Sons of Gentlemen 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.); Beverley Nichols’s Prelude (C.W., 3s. 6d.) ; 
Lionel Birch’s Pyramid (P. Allan, 7s. 6d.); and Ernest 
Raymond’s Tell England (Cassell, 3s. 6d.) and A Family 
that was (Cassell, 7s. 6d.). 

Special mention must be made of the many good “ omni- 
bus ” volumes, such as Harrap’s 8s. 6d. series, Great 
English Short Stories, Great Stories of all Nations, &c. ; 
Heinemann’s Great Short Stories of the World, Great Short 
Novels of the World, &c. (8s. 6d.); The Best of O'Henry 
(H.S., 7s. 6d.); Complete Sherlock Holmes Short Stories, 
Sherlock Holmes Long Stories, The Conan Doyle Stories 
(Murray, each 7s. 6d.) ; The Stories of Stevenson (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.); The Jules Verne Omnibus (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) ; 
and The Short Stories of H. G. Wells (Benn, 7s. 6d.). 


H.—MODERN ESSAYS AND PROSE 


Here again there is a wealth of suitable material to 
choose from, and only a very few suggestions can be made. 
Many attractive books of modern essays, both anthologies 
and essays by single authors, appear in such useful series 
as Dent’s King’s Treasuries (1s. or 18. 4d.), and Everyman 
(2s. or 3S.); Nelson’s T. E. S.; the World's Classics (2s.) ; 
Harrap’s Essays of To-day and Yesterday (1s.). In addition, 
to be recommended are, Third Leaders from “ The Times” 
(Arnold, 2s. 6d.); Modern Essays from “ The Times” 
(Arnold, 2s. 6d.) ; Ten Modern Essays (Heinemann, 2s.) ; 
Prose of To-day, selected by the English Association (Lm., 
2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d.); and Modern English Essays, 5 vols. 
(Dent, each 3s.) ; and such books as : 


Dean Inge: England (Benn, 5s.); Outspoken Essays, 2 vols. (Lm., 
3s. 6d.); Lay Thoughts of a Dean, and More Lay Thoughts of a 
Dean (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) 

A.C. Ward: Twentieth Century Literature (Methuen, 5s.) 

A.C. Ward: The Nineteen Twenties (Methuen, 5s.) 


I.—_MODERN POETRY AND VERSE ANTHOLOGIES 


Among the attractive anthologies of poetry, in addition 
to the well-known Palgrave’s Golden Treasury and the 
Oxford Book of English Verse, are : 


The Way #4 Poetry, compiled by John Drinkwater (Collins, 7s. 6d. 
or 2s. 6d. 

The Chilswell Book of English Poetry, compiled by R. Bridges (I.m., 
6s. 6d. or 3s. 6d.) 

Poems of To-day, 2 Series (Sidgwick & Jackson, 3s. 6d.) 

Georgian Poetry, several volumes (Poetry Book Shop, 5s.) 

Treasury of English Verse, compiled by A. S. Collins (U.T.P., 4s. 6d.) 

The Pleasures of Poetry, chosen by Edith Sitwell, 3 vols. (Duck- 
worth, 6s. each) 


Victorian and twentieth century poetry should include : 


Kipling’s Verse, several volumes (Mm., 7s. 6d. or 6s.) 

Complete Poems of R. W. Service (Benn, 8s. 6d.) 

Selected Poems of Francis Thompson (Burns & Oates, 6s.) 

Poems of Coventry Pitmore (Bell, 7s. 6d.) 

A. E. Houseman: Last Poems (Grant Richards, 5s.) 

Masefield : Collected Poems (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 

Henry Newbolt: Poems New and Old (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 

Noves: Tales of the Mermaid Tavern (Blackwood, 6s.) 

Robert Bridges : The Testament of Beauty (O.U.P., 5s.); with N. C. 
Smith's Notes on the Testament of Beauty (O.U.P., 5s.), or 
M. L. V. Hughes’ Everyman's Testament of Beauty (Student 
Christian Movement Press, 5s.) 


J.—_SOME USEFUL SERIES OF BOOKS 


In conclusion, a brief reference must be made to the 
many series (generally of ‘‘ Pocket” editions) of great 
interest to those responsible for the English library. The 
World’s Classics (O.U.P., 2s.), Bohn’s Popular Library 
(Bell, 2s.), and Everyman (Dent, 2s., or library binding, 3s., 
to be recommended) are too well known to be praised. 
It is not possible to mention more than one or two examples 
from series such as the following : 


casd f Pocket Library,” 3s. 6d.—Ernest Raymond : 

to Life. 

Cape's “ Florin Library,” 2s., contains many of the books previously issued 
in “ The Traveller's Library "' at 3s. 6d., such as Butler's Erewhon, and 
The Way of All Flesh; and W. H. Davies’ The Adventures of Johnny 
Walker, Tramp. Others still available in ‘ The Traveller's Library ” 
include Birrell’s More Obster Dicta, Butler's The Note Books, Laurence 
Houseman's Angels and Ministers, Robert Lynd’s Books and Authors, 
J. M. Murry’s Discoveries, &c. 


Through Literature 
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Chatto & Windus’s “ Phoenix Library,” 3s. 6d.—Lytton Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria, Books and Characters, and Eminent Victorians; C. E. Montague’s 
Rough Justice, Fiery Particles, and Disenchantment. 

“The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Ljiterature’’ (C.U.P., 2s. 6d.) 
C. F. E. Spurgeon’s Mysticism in English Literature. 

Constable's “ Miscellany ” Series, 3s. 6d.—Stopford Brooke's On Ten Plays of 
Shakespeare, Ten More Plays of Shakespeare; L. P. Smith’s Words and 
Idioms; Lord Grey’s Falloden Papers; and G. S. Street’s Ghosts of 
Piccadilly, 

Duckworth’s ‘* New Readers’ Library,” 3s. 6d.—Birrell’s Obiter Dicta; Belloc’s 
Caliban’s Guide to Letters; Galsworthy's Six Short Plays, &c. 

Heinemann’s “ Windmill Library,” 3s. 6d.— Clemence Dane's Will Shakespeare; 

nd Gosse's Father and Son; and Galsworthy’s Castles in Spain. 

John Lane’s ‘* Week-end Library '’ (Bodley Head), 3s. 6d. 

Longman’s ‘‘ Swan Library,” 3s. 6d.; and ‘‘ English Heritage ” Series, 3s. 6d. 


Macmillan’s “ Illustrated Pocket Classics,” 3s. 6d.—Jane Austen’s novels 
T. L. Peacock’s novels; Bab Ballads, &c. 

Macmillan's ‘‘ Caravan Library,” 3s. 6d.—W. S. Gilbert’s Selected Operas 
(2 series); Avebury’s The Pleasures of Life, and The Uses of Life; Sean 
O'Casey’s Juno and the Peacock, &c. l 

Methuen’s “ English Classics,” 1s. 9d., 2s., 2s. 6d. 

Nelson’s “ Teaching of English ” Series from 10d. 

“The World’s Manuals,” 2s. 6d.; and ‘‘ The Clarendon Series of English 
Literature,” 3s. 6d. (O.U.P.) . 

Routledge’s ‘‘ The Muses’ Library," 2s. 

Martin Secker's “ The New Adelphi Library,” 3s. 6d.—Chesterton’s Magic ; 
St. John Hankin’s Dramatic Sequels ; Masefield's A Tarpaulin Muster, &c. 

Thornton Butterworth's “ Home University Library,” 2s. 6d. 

Watts & Co., ‘‘ The Thinker's Library,” 1s.—Herbert Spencer's Education 
Anatole France’s Penguin Island, &c. l 


Children’s Drawings and Primitive Art 
By E. N. FALLAIZzE, M.A. 


RAWINGS by children, under the skilled analysis 

of M. Luquet,* have provided the basis for a whole 
theory of the origins and methods of a “ primitive ” 
graphic art, with conventions and standards of its own, 
which is distinct from ‘ adult ” art, the art of tradition. 
This “ primitive ” art is exemplified not only in the draw- 
ings of children; it includes the art of the palaeolithic 
cave-men, and of the modern peoples popularly, but 
erroneously, called savages. Even the most rebellious of 
rebels in modern art follows some, if only a few, of the 
conventions of tradition: “primitive” art knows no 
restraint ; it has no respect for the rules of perspective 
or the canons of proportion ;. and as often as not it ignores 
the opacity of a solid. Its dominant characteristic is 
interpreted as the representation or record of an intellectual 
concept of the object represented, rather than its visual 
impression. 

It is not proposed to enter here into any detailed dis- 
cussion of the validity, psychological or aesthetic, of 
M. Luquet’s interpretation of this ‘‘ primitive ” art. The 
existence of certain common and constantly recurring 
features in the art of childhood and of backward races 
must be admitted, even if it be under reservation as to 
the degree to which lack of technical skill and ignorance 
of the laws of perspective may be responsible for certain 
of its peculiarities, rather than some psychological factor 
which has determined the method of approach to the 
solution of a representational problem. Children habitually 
attack problems in representation which are beyond their 
technical skill, and in their solution adopt symbolic methods 
which bear little relation to nature; while some of the 
peculiarities of African art, which have been made to bear 
the weight of a volume of psychological and aesthetic 
theory, have their origin in the technique of the knife 
and the character of the medium—the native wood of a 
forest tree. 

Setting this aside, it is a weak point in the theories of 
M. Luquet and others, who seek to infer the character of 
primitive art from the artistic activities of children and 
savages, that it is inevitable that some element of sophisti- 
cation should creep in. The children, whose drawings 
have been the subject of investigation hitherto, have been 
born and have lived in a civilized environment, with all 
that that implies in the way of assimiliation, no doubt in a 
majority of cases unconscious, of the facts and possibilities 
of pictorial representation. The savage artist, on the 
other hand, is adult; his art, within the range of its 
conventions, is the mature product of a school, and not a 
spontaneous symbolism evolved in the solution of a new 
and specific problem. This view, of course, refers to a 
truly native art, and not to the crude representations of 
objects which have been produced by natives, either in 
imitation of civilized conventions or at the request of a 
white man. 

Among the peoples of lower culture the practice of art 
(drawing, painting, carving, &c.) as a free activity is 
undoubtedly of limited extent. Among many peoples 
it is non-existent ; and although it would be hazardous 


*G. H. Luquet, L'Art Primitif, Paris, 1930. 


to accept as universally applicable the view once held 
by anthropologists that all savage art is magical in inten- 
tion, in a majority of instances it is possible to show that 
art, whether representational, decorative or symbolic, 
has some magical concept behind it, near or remote. In 
such conditions, adult art is strongly traditional and is 
apt to become esoteric ; but the drawings of the children, 
especially if spontaneous, are less likely to be exposed to 
the infiuence of adult methods of representation. Hence 
the art of childhood in a community of backward culture 
should afford an essential link in a chain of argument on 
the characteristics of a “ primitive ” art. 

Hitherto the material for a comparative study of child- 
art among non-European races on any considerable scale 
has been lacking; but Mr. G. W. Paget has recently 
collected some 60,000 drawings of children from various 
remote parts of the world—natives of India, China, Africa, 
and elsewhere.* These exhibit a number of characteristics 
in common, from which it is possible to draw some inter- 
esting inferences as to the methods of the untutored in 
devising a symbolism to meet the difficulties of graphic 
presentation. 

The ages of the children who were responsible for 
Mr. Paget’s drawings range from 5 to 9 years. They were 
supplied with pencil and paper and were asked to draw 
(1) a man, (2) a woman, (3) a man mounted on a familiar 
animal—some of the children presumably not being 
acquainted with the use of the horse for riding—and (4) a 
human head. Most of the children had not previously 
used a pencil and paper for drawing, while some had never 


t drawn at all. 


The most striking feature in Mr. Paget’s collection of 
drawings is that, apart from certain non-essential features, 
which may be attributed to environment, the products of 
savage and civilized children are at one in their funda- 
mental characteristics. The principles upon which con- 
ventions or symbols are adopted to meet difficulties in 
representation are practically identical and show little if 
any evidence of racial influence. The canons of “ primi- 
tive” art, as laid down by M. Luquet, in so far as 
applicable to this particular series of tests, are observed 
throughout. It is clear that interest and an intellectual 
concept rather than the visual appearance have dominated 
the selection of detail and the method of presentment. 
This is exhibited strikingly in a number of ways. Thus 
there is often violent disproportion, as when a Chinese 
girl from Hunan draws a woman whose head occupies 
nearly one-half of the figure, the remainder being taken 
up by the legs. This figure also illustrates the common 
propensity to “ transparency,” which ignores the opacity 
of a solid object. Here the legs and arms are seen through 
the dress and sleeves, which are shown in optical section. 
Non-visual elements are shown in displacement and planes 
re-arranged to indicate important features. In a profile 
the eye is shown as in full face, a frequently occurring 
characteristic in the art of savages, which appears commonly 
even in Egyptian art. Sometimes the full face is shown 


*G. W. Paget. Some Drawings of Men and Women made by Children of 
Certain non-European Races. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
Vol. LXII. 1932. Pp. 127-144. 
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when the head is in profile. In some remarkable examples 
from Africa, only the features in the added half of the full 
face are shown; while in a boy’s drawing from Kenya, 
although the profile is correctly drawn, the two eyes are 
externalized, that is, shown outside the outline. This 
principle of externalization recurs constantly in the drawings 
of both civilized and savage children, especially in drawings 
in which the figure is a single line with adherent lines 
for the limbs. Here the figure offering no field for details, 
eyes, nose, mouth, ears, breasts, navel, &c., are shown 
beside the figure, sometimes but not always in correct 
relation. In other examples the dissociation has gone 
further. There is no figure at all, and it is clear that the 
elements have been separately visualized and then 
“ assembled ” loosely, as a collection of parts. 

Combined with this general uniformity in what may 
be called artistic principles, there goes a considerable 
variety in the choice of the symbols used to represent 
parts of the human form, such, for example, as the triangle 
which appears in adult art over a wide area, from Europe 
to the South Seas and India, as well as among Eskimo 
and Redskins and in neolithic rock-drawings. Without 
further inquiry locally, it is difficult to say how far the 
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choice of symbol is determined by a racial factor or is 
environmental. The distinction in the symbols employed 
by children in different parts of the world to express the 
nose in full face clearly points to emphasis on outline on 
the one side and on the flare of the nostrils on the other. 
In all probability, this is due to environmental influence 
rather than racial. On the other hand, the drawings of 
Bergdama children from South-West Africa certainly 
seem to show a leaning towards the silhouette, which, 
as Mr. Paget suggests, may be derived from the Bushmen’s 
preference for this convention in their drawings and 
paintings. 

The study of the drawings of children in backward 
communities opens up a wide field of study of interest to 
the psychologist, the archaeologist, and the ethnologist ; 
but it 1s a field which calls for much spade-work still before 
any broad generalizations are possible. While it may in 
due course illuminate the origins and development of 
art, and already is more than suggestive in connexion ` 
with the development of pictographic scripts, it should at 
no late date give pause to some of the less discriminating 
enthusiasms of our aesthetic critics in their pronounce- 
ments on the relation of modern and savage art. 


Silhouette on the School Stage 
SOME POINTS FOR THE WARDROBE MISTRESS 


\ By MARGARET HAIG 


HE successful dressing of a play or pageant depends | or round the waist. 


Sometimes two girdles were used, 


mainly on three things—colour, tone values and |; placed quite close together, with the garment pulled out 


silhouette. In amateur productions, a good deal of 
thought is usually devoted to the first, a certain amount 
to the second, and, judging by the results, none at all 
to the third. This is curious, because, while good colour 
charms the eye, and striking tone contrasts rivet the 
attention, it is silhouette—the shape of the figures standing 
out against the back cloth—which, more than anything 
else, conveys to the onlookers the historical or geographical 
setting of the play. 

The average school audience does not consist of archaeo- 
logists and Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and the faithful reproduction of correct detail, however 
fascinating to the designer and instructive to the actors as 
students, is largely lost upon the spectators, and so, 
dramatically speaking, is valueless. From the dramatic 
point of view, the essential is a clear impression of the locality 
or period of the play, and, unless we have very elaborate 
scenery, this impression can best be conveyed by bold and 
well thought out silhouette. Fortunately, silhouette is 
the one aspect of the production over which the wardrobe 
mistress has really efficient control. No matter how cheap 
the material, it can be cut correctly, and however venerable 
the costumes, they can usually be altered and arranged 
until their wearers look the right shape. If we are short 
of funds we can dress the more important characters in 
properly-cut garments, and, for the rest, concentrate 
on those parts of the costume that affect the outline of 
the figure. A group of girls with capuchons over their 
own short-belted frocks will look definitely medieval, 
boys in football jerseys with ruffs and padded trunks, 
obviously Elizabethan. It is infinitely better to dress the 
whole cast on this principle than to put them into new 
costumes that are too skimpily cut to have any definite 
shape. 

Classical Dyrapevies.—Draperies cannot possibly be 
tendered properly without plenty of stuff. The Greek 
chiton consisted of two straight pieces of material equal 
in width to the height of the wearer, or, in the case of the 
narrower ones, to the distance between the elbows when the 
arms were outstretched. The material was joined on the 
shoulders and down the sides and girdled across the breast 


over the lower one. A graceful addition to male attire 
was the chlamys, a rectangular cloak measuring about 
6ft. by 3 ft. It was worn over the left shoulder and 
fastened on the right with a corner hanging down back 
and front. Some of the chitons were fastened with a series 
of buttons from the shoulder right down to the elbow, 
and this type is to be preferred when, as is often the case 
with growing children, the upper arm is ill developed. 
The Greeks appear to have been a well-nourished folk, 
and, of the two, the rather too fat look better in 
this costume than the rather too thin. Underwear is 
important. You cannot get the right line if the boys 
cling to their flannel shorts and the girls to serge knickers 
with elastic at the waist. Bathing suits, of course, are 
excellent. 

The Roman toga was three times the height of the 
wearer in length and twice the height in width. Two 
sheets joined together are therefore about right for a full- 
grown person, but when we are buying material we can 
economize a little, especially on the width. There are 
cheap unbleached sheetings in the shops now which vary 
in width from 54 in. to 80in. They drape well and with 
stencilled patterns or borders are most effective for all 
sorts of purposes. 

Medieval Gowns.—In medieval costume one of the 
characteristic features is the closely-fitting _bodices of 
the gowns worn by women of the better classes, distin- 
guishing them from the peasantry in their looser, less 
shapely garments. The effect can be achieved best by 
lacing the gown to the figure. The opening can be made 
at the back or front or under the arms, and hooks or eyes 
sewn at one-inch intervals will take the lacing cord. Don’t 
be tempted to curtail the width of the skirt at the bottom 
or you will lose all the sweeping dignity of the costume. 
With 36-in. material the pieces cut from the top of the 
dress will provide ample gores to go in at the sides of the 
skirt. 

The later Middle Ages saw the evolution of some very 
beautiful costumes. The open-sided surcoats that re- 
mained in fashion for so long are most effective for stage 
wear, as are the full-skirted, full-sleeved tunics of the 
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early fifteenth century. The latter are particularly suit- 
able for girls taking men’s parts, as they are long enough to 
disguise unmasculine legs, while the sleeves give a manly 
breadth to the shoulders, in marked contrast to the closely- 
clad figures of the ladies. Don’t attempt the brief tunics 
of the end of the century unless you have immaculate 
tights and unexceptionable legs to put in them. It may 
be observed in passing, that (contrary, apparently, to 
popular belief) knickers with elastic at the knee are most 
unmedieval in silhouette. ` 

Ruffs and Farthingales.—The former are rather a problem 
as a rule, and we cannot hope to emulate the solid looking 
creations of the sixteenth century ruff maker. A strip of 
book muslin about 6 in. wide will, however, give quite a 
good effect if folded into box pleats. A broad tape should 
be stitched at both its edges down the middle of the ruff, 
with ends to tie at the back of the neck. Epaulets made 
of two crescent-shaped pieces of stuff sewn together and 
stuffed will give a characteristic line to the shoulders. 

The drum-shaped set of the skirts worn by English 
women at this time was obtained by wearing a sort of 
bolster round the waist. For stage purposes this can be 
made of book muslin stuffed with tissue paper. It is 
easier to manage and much more comfortable than 
a hoop. 

Buff Coats and Riding Boots.—The costume of the Civil 
War is not difficult to make, though the ladies require 
a good deal of stuff for their skirts. The latter should be 
a little longer at the back than in the front, and they 
should be only slightly gored, otherwise the appearance 
of being thickly gathered at the waist will be lost. The 
men’s buff coats look quite well made of stout brown paper. 
The part below the waist should be flared to stand out 
well, and should be divided at the sides and back as well 
as in the front. They were usually laced down the front 
and sometimes tied with a series of knots. They often 
had no sleeves, so these can be made of a softer, coloured 
material to represent those of the doublet underneath. 
The breeches were moderate in width and reached below 
the knee. The wide tops of the riding boots can also be 
made of brown paper and worn with the ordinary shoes. 
The horseman of the day wore a square flap of leather in 
front of his boot through which the strap of his spur was 
passed, and this, in paper or canvas, is admirably adapted 
for hiding the division between the real shoe and the false 
leg-piece. 


Panniers and Bag Wigs.—The late seventeenth century 
and the early part of the eighteenth is neither a cheap 
nor an easy period to dress. When the full-skirted coats 
of the men are made in cotton material, they must be 
stiffened in some way if they are to keep their character. 
A lining of coarse book muslin meets the case, or else 
the coats themselves can be made of something stiff, such 
as tailor’s canvas. Colour can be introduced in the waist- 
coats and in trimmings of braid and stencilled ‘‘ embroi- 
dery.” The ladies should wear panniers—muslin bags 
stuffed with tissue paper will serve the purpose—but hoops 
are apt to be a nuisance on a small stage. Stiff book muslin 
petticoats, generously flounced, are much better. Flounc- 
ings and ruchings by way of trimming will help to emphasize 
the skirt and make it appear larger than it actually is. 
If hoops are used, it should be noticed that a single hoop 
at the bottom of the skirt will produce a funnel-shaped 
silhouette, but if a dome-shaped outline is required, there 
should be smaller hoops near the top as well. Bag wigs 
are a solution of the wig difficulty with boys. The hair 
was gathered at the back of the neck and tucked into 
a black silk bag tied with a ribbon at the top. The side 
curls can be made from crépe hair attached to a fine hair 
net with the bag and bow of ribbon sewn to the back of it. 

Pantaloons and Crinolines.—The simpler styles of the 
Revolution period and after are fairly easy to manage. 
The tight-fitting pantaloons of the men were made of a 
sort of stockinet and their place can be taken by ordinary 
‘‘gent’s underwear,” dyed or otherwise. It is when the 
crinoline returns that our troubles begin again. Up till 
1857, the girth of the female figure was maintained by 
petticoats and padding, and this, as in the case of eighteenth 
century dresses, is really the most convenient method from 
the point of view both of the maker of the dresses and of 
the wearers. It should always be remembered that the 
materials of to-day are on the whole much softer and more 
limp than the stout handwoven fabrics of a bygone age, 
and due allowance should be made for this when trans- 
lating a pictured design into casement cloth or sateen. 

These few notes may perhaps suggest ways in which 
form as well as colour can be made to play its part in the 
ordinary school production. Schools, like every other 
department of life, lie at the moment under the shadow 
of the axe, but this matter of silhouette does not involve 
the expenditure of money. It rather calls for perception 
and ingenuity in the use of existing material. 


Correspondence 


CONFERENCE INAUDIBILITY 


A long correspondence has been appearing in a well-known 
religious paper on the subject of pulpit inaudibility. After 
a recent painful experience of three days’ attendances at edu- 
cational conferences, I fear that the majority of the speakers in 
our profession have very little to throw in the way of “ brick- 
bats ” at our brethren of the pulpit in this matter. There are, 
of course, notable exceptions. Any criticism I may venture to 
offer is entirely in good spirit and with a full consciousness of 
one’s own shortcomings. I should not dream of complaining of 
speakers who merely get up to make a few remarks or criticisms, 
but I do think that in the case of those who definitely set out to 
read papers, propose resolutions, or lead discussions, we have a 
right to demand clear enunciation and a carrying voice. In the 
case of the hcadmasters who meet in the Guildhall, there are 
peculiar acoustic difficulties to be met with and overcome, 
of which many speakers seem quite unaware. Nothing is more 
irritating than to note the members near a speaker thoroughly 
enjoying a joke of which the rest of the audience is deprived, 
though this may be the only part of the speech reported in the 
Press. 


After an experience at the back of the Great Hall at University 
College, I came to the conclusion that most women are probably 


physically incapable of making their voices carry, without some 
artificial aid, to the back of the hall. Of course it is impossible 
to go into the causes of the trouble in a letter, but I do not like 
to confine this letter to criticism, and not make one or two 
practical suggestions for future occasions. The first is that people 
who undertake the responsible rôle of leading speaker should 
submit themselves to a sound course of elocution at the hands 
of an expert and not rest satisfied till they have proved by 
practical experiment that their voice does carry clearly to the 
back of a large hall, so that every word is heard easily. 

Sometimes it would be a very good thing if the writer of a 
paper got some good elocutionist to read his paper for him. I 
remember a short time ago at a meeting, we had a paper ona 
great poet read by an eminent critic, but I had to leave the hall 
in disgust after a few minutes, as scarcely a word was audible. 
It would have been so easy to get a competent person to read it 
for him and every one would have been delighted. The last 
suggestion I have to make is that, failing everything else, ampli- 
fiers should be introduced at these conferences. This would not 
only enable everybody to hear every word, but would greatly 
ease the strain on the speakers. Trusting that something may be 
done in the matter before another week of conferences comes 
round. 


Weybridge. Ceci: H. S. WILtson. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


I was greatly interested in Mr. Gibson's suggestions for a 
modern language library for schools, which, it is to be hoped, 
will stimulate schools who have neglected this part of their 
equipment to improve it. When, many years ago, I was respon- 
sible for such a library, I found that the reference books were 
much more used than the texts. One such is the Larousse 
Mensuel, which is always welcomed by all students. It costs 
about 65 fr. a year and can be bound up in three-yearly volumes : 
the case can be bought separately at a small charge. There is 
a general index from the commencement in 1907 to the end 
of 1931, wherein can be traced recent events, so easily forgotten 
and often to be found in no other book. 

I notice that Mr. Gibson does not mention the Grands Ecrivains 
francais series, the equivalent of our English Men of Letters. 
These cost about 20 fr. and can be acquired as they are needed ; 
they are often to be found second-hand. About seventy have 
already been published. Of older books on the French, the 
best are Bodley’s France and P. G. Hamerton’s French and 
English. 

I think the best way to thank Mr. Gibson for his excellent 
piece of work is to suggest a few additions to his list : 
Crowhurst. Dictionary of French Synonyms. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Adair. Nouveau Lexique. Sidgwick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. 
Montfort. Vingt-cing ans de littérature française. 70 fr. 
Daudet. Trente ans de Paris. 

A. France. Le Petit Pierre. 
Barrés. La Colline inspirée. 


J. Lemaitre. Les Contemporains. 8 vols. 
J. Lemaitre. En Marge des Vieux Livres. 2 vols. 
Clarke and Charpentier. Manuel lexique des difficultés linguis- 


tiques françaises. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
Félix de Grand’Combe. Tu Viens en Angleterre. 
Pinloche. Vocabulaire par l'image de la Langue française. 
Larousse. 40 fr. 
Koessler and Derocquigny. Les Faux amis Vuibert. 30 fr. 
Boillot. Le vrai ami du Traducteur. Presses Universitaires. 
30 fr. 
Deshumbert. Dictionary of Difficulties in French. Bell. 3s. 6d. 
Kastner and Marks. Glossary of Colloquial and Popular French. 
Dent. 12s. 6d. 
Manchon. Le Slang. Payot. 
Leroy. French Slang. Harrap. 


12 fr. 
2s. 6d. 


F. Y. Eccles. Century of French Poets. Constable. tos. 
Mallet. La Civilization francaise. Bell. 6s. 

Anthologie de la Nouvelle Poesie. Kra. 25 fr. 

Anthologie de la Nouvelle Prose. Kra. 30 fr. 


Braunschvig. La littérature française contemporaine. Colin. 
40 fr. 

Abry Audic et Crouzet. Histoire illustrée de la littérature fran- 
çaise. Didier. 25 fr. 


and a curious book to end up with, that I have found students 
appreciate because they know the subject matter: Ja littérature 
anglaise, by Dr. Paul Dottin (Colin. 10 fr. 50 c.). 
Of Mr. Gibson’s list the only ones I would omit are those by 
Xavier de Maistre, Scribe, and Ohnet. 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


HOLIDAY HOSTELS FOR YOUTHS 


We shall be grateful if you will allow us a little space to make 
more widely known to your readers the aims of the Youth 
Hostels Association, which seems to us to have special relevance 
in the present difficult times. The general aim of our Association 
is ‘‘ to help all, but especially young people, to a greater know- 
ledge, care and love of the country-side, particularly by pro- 
viding hostels or other simple accommodation for them in their 
travels.” A start was made two years ago, working through 
regional groups of the Association, to organize chains of hostels, 
a reasonable day’s march from one another, in all parts of the 
country attractive to the walker or cyclist. Progress has been 
rapid : the twenty hostels opened at Easter, 1931, have increased 
to more than one hundred and fifty at the present time, and the 


active membership is already over twenty thousand, of whom © 


some 75 per cent are young people of both sexes under 25 years 
of age. 

We wish to call attention briefly to some of the advantages 
which membership of the Association confers. Machinery 
plays so large a part in most people’s lives, both in their work 
and in their leisure, that the return to the simple and strenuous 
pleasures of walking and cycling has an immense effect on the 
health of body and mind. 

In an age when modern industry, modern transport methods, 
the unplanned spread of buildings, and the destructive thought- 
lessness of many townspeople in the country, seriously threaten 
the natural beauty of our country-side, our Association is helping 
many to discover their inheritance for themselves and to 
strengthen public opinion for its preservation. Nowadays it 
is more than ever necessary that men and women of all classes 
and of all nations should come to know and understand each 
other better; and our hostels, with their ceaseless coming and 
going of young people, not only of all kinds in our own country 
but of many nations, offer an ideal meeting ground. At a 
moment when most people, especially the younger, can afford 
very little money for recreation and must forgo dreams of 
travel abroad, a series of hostels which offer them a bed at a 
uniform charge of 1s. a night gives an opportunity of a varied 
and delightful holiday which has no rival. The annual subscrip- 
tion is a low one—zs. 6d. for those under 25 years of age and 
5s. for those over. We must not further trespass on your 
space to mention other advantages of a movement which is 
already taking its place in the life of the nation and which 
expresses the best spirit of our times. 

Our object in writing thus is not to ask for any large sum of 
money, but to let it be known that a complete hostel bed costs 
only £3, and that a gift of 5s. will provide a blanket. Also, 
the rapidly extending membership urgently requires additional 
accommodation, and we desire to ask property owners in the 
country, who may have houses or outbuildings such as barns 
or stables vacant, to offer them for hostel purposes at a low 
rental or, if possible, free for the sake of the cause. By so doing 
they will be serving a genuine national need. We are not 
restricting these privileges to our own members, but are already 
making experimental use of them for helping to bring fresh hope 
and encouragement to unemployed men, properly organized 
in small groups, each group under the guidance of a competent 
leader. All communications should be addressed to the central 
office of the Youth Hostels Association, 18 Bridge Road, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts, or to the nearest regional secretary, whose 
address will be sent on application to the above address. 


G. M. TREVELYAN, President. 


Sir James Jeans, Sir Arthur Eddington, Prof. A. N. Whitehead, 
and the Bishop of Birmingham are the authors of the first four 
books announced in the spring list issued by the CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY Press. All four are calculated to arouse interest 
among very diverse classes of reader. The historian will welcome 
the publication in two parts, dealing respectively with Australia 
and New Zealand, of Vol. 7 of the Cambridge History of the 
British Empire. A more purely educational book is an account 
by Prof. R. W. Rich, professor of education at University College, 
Hull, of the training of teachers in England and Wales during the 
nineteenth century. 

+ + 

Everyman'’s Library goes from strength to strength. Accord- 
ing to the spring list prepared by Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, 
LTD., five new volumes are being added to it, while a series of 
‘Double Volumes,” comprising works obtainable only in two 
volumes of the ordinary Everyman Series, are announced. The 
first of the latter, very appropriately at the present time, will be 
“ Pepys’ Diary.” The “ Brush Up” language volumes are being 
augmented by a commercial German book and a book on Russian. 

+ + + 


Dynamic Social Research, simplified photography and a minia- 
ture German-English dictionary of about 600 pages at 2s. net 
are some of the items from the spring books announced by 
MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., KEGAN PAUL, 
TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Lro. We also notice cheap editions 
of Mr. H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe’s books on ants and of the 
Masters of Music Series edited by Sir Landon Ronald. 
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The Training Colleges Scrutinized * 
By T. Raymont, M.A. 


Te is by no means the first occasion upon which The 

Journal of Education has had a word to say about the 
training colleges. The first I can recall bears the date 
June, 1891, when the following paragraph, which I give in 
a shortened form, appeared : 


The Education Department, having prescribed for the certifi- 
cate examination Herbert Spencer’s Education and Bain's 
Education as a Science, were assailed by a storm of protests 
from the authorities of the Church Training Colleges, and in 
consequence have made the two volumes alternative subjects. 
Now, there is much in these books to which we take as strong 
exception on pedagogic grounds as any reverend principal can 
on religious grounds ; but it would never have occurred to us 
to raise objections on the ground of heterodoxy, and the fact 
that such objections have been raised is another argument 
against committing the training of primary teachers to semina- 
Tists who are educationists only in the second degree. It is not 
as though the Department, by setting Spencer’s Education, gave 
its imprimatur to Spencer’s doctrines. It is a fault that leans 
to virtue’s side, but we cannot help thinking that the Depart- 
ment has shown itself too tolerant of clerical intolerance. 


Such were the conditions in the training colleges—the 
great majority of them church institutions—forty years 
ago. Spencer would at least have set the students thinking. 
Bain sent them to sleep. And the reverend principals 
characteristically put their money on Bain. The training 
college student of that day breathed a stagnant and stuffy 
atmosphere. I do not presume to estimate the spiritual 
condition of the colleges, but intellectually they were fast 
asleep. 

Are they yet awake ? That is a question to which no 
simple and straightforward answer seems to be possible. 
About the time when the above-quoted passages appeared 
in this Journal, the first of the university training depart- 
ments were at work. These upstarts were treated with 
undisguised contempt by the older colleges, chiefly on the 
ground that they were non-residential. And, indeed, the 
residential character of the older colleges was their strongest 
asset. The students at any rate formed stimulating and 
valuable and in some cases life-long friendships, and in fact 
got much more from one another than they ever got from 
their teachers. Therein lay the secret of their loyalty to 
their old colleges, or at any rate a large part of that secret. 
But the despised ‘‘ day ” colleges soon blew a powerful 
blast of fresh air through the intellectual life of the training 
colleges. Within a few years, for example, the serious 
study of education had begun, and the manuals of “ school 
method ” used in the older colleges were consigned to the 
dust-heap. 

Yet the university training departments, though they 
certainly raised the intellectual standards of the training 
institutions, wrought no remarkable changes in the practical 
training of the young teacher. And so we are left with the 
question, whether even yet the training colleges, taken as a 
whole, are wideawake; or, as a new and enterprising 
review, bent apparently upon scrutinizing most things, has 
recently asked, whether the training colleges will bear 
scrutiny. The conductors of this review claim to have based 
their drastic criticism of the training colleges upon a mass 
of material obtained by the method of the questionnaire, 
from men and women who have only recently passed 
through training colleges or are actually teaching in them. 
The editorial board admits that it has not received replies 
from all the English and Scottish training colleges, that 
it has not discriminated much between “ elementary and 
post-graduate colleges,” or between men’s and women’s 
colleges, and that the writers “ have not mentioned 
the one or two exceptions to the general rule.” These are 


© Scrutiny, A Quarterly Review, Dec., 1932. Art., ‘ Will Training Colleges 
bear Scrutiny ? ” 


considerable admissions. Yet I cannot doubt the sincerity 
of the writers, and I am especially impressed by the fact 
that their. informants are men and women who have 
recently left the colleges or are teaching in them. 

One of the most significant admissions is that the training 
colleges do not stand alone, but form part and parcel of a 
system. For example, a lecturer in a training college for 
graduates complains that at the secondary school his 
students were carefully crammed and allowed no leisure, 
and that at the university they were assiduously over- 
lectured and had little personal contact with their teachers. 
But why should this lecturer reach the lame conclusion that 
he can do no other than go on lecturing ? Why should he 
not insist that the training college, as the home of enlightened 
method, should abandon bad method ? The usual method of 
the university lecturer has been held up to ridicule ever 
since I can remember, and often by university lecturers 
themselves. Long years ago, Henry Sidgwick wrote a 
trenchant “ lecture against lecturing,” in which he stated 
that in regard to method the university teacher was still 
back in the middle ages, and that for him the art of printing 
might as well never have been invented. And Ingram 
Bywater is reported to have said, ‘‘ What do I do when I 
lecture ? I merely dictate a bad textbook.” It is to be 
feared that much college teaching is still open to similar 
criticism. But a teacher in a training college ought 
to know and to do better. Noblesse oblige. In regard 
to method, what may be good enough for the university 
is not good enough for the training college. A training 
college lecturer should usually be the initiator of a free 
discussion, not the authoritative dictator of notes. What 
is the use of advocating improved methods in the schools 
and failing to practise them in the training colleges ? 

Many of the informants of “ Scrutiny ” grumble about 
compulsory attendance at lectures. Possibly there would 
be less grumbling on this score if the lecturers ceased to 
regard it as their function to tell the students all they ought 
to know, and made it their aim to open out lines of inquiry. 
But the element of compulsion is by no means confined 
to attendance at lectures. Can it be true that, at this time 
of day, the difference between a training college and an 
old-fashioned boarding school may be so slight that the 
following is the daily routine of an institution which calls 
itself a college ? 


Morning, 9-1. Lectures. 

Two afternoons a week. 2-5. Lectures. 

Two afternoons a week. 2-3.30. Lectures. 

Evening. 6.15-9. Private Study. No talking or visiting 
allowed. 

After 9.45 p.m. No talking. 

10.15 p.m. Lights out. 


I have often thought that the reverend principals of the 
1890's objected to Spencer’s book, not so much because of 
the author’s heterodoxy, as because of his severe trouncing 
of a training college time-table of the 1860's, which 
remained pretty much the same in the 1890's. According 
to the evidence collected by ‘‘ Scrutiny,” an approximation 
to the same routine can be found in the 1930's. 

No scrutiny of any of our educational institutions would 
be complete without an attack upon examinations. In 
this respect the training colleges share the common fate. 
“ We were supplied,” says one ex-student, “ with numbers 
of pet little definitions; pure, pre-digested examination 
matter, meant to be... learnt by heart. Usually the 
lecturers got you through the set books, expecting that you 
would not read them if they did not read them with you.” 
A lecturer who expected students to have read the text- 
books, merely using them as a basis for discussion in lectures, 

(Continued on page 148 
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G. BELL & SONS 
THE ENGLISH APPRENTICE 
| by W. KERR, M.A., Glasgow High School. Price 28. 6d. 
best 


| “ A grammar and composition course for lower and middle forms which is quite the 
| we have come across in recent’ years.” —EDUCATION. 


: “ The fundamentals in grammar and literary expression presented in a striking and 
| memorable way, with an abundance of helpful suggestion and searching comment.”— 
) SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


| MODERN FRENCH COURSE 


| by MARC CEPPI. Vol. I, 28. Vols. II and IIT, 28. 4d. each. Vol. IV, 28. 6d. 


| “ Well-planned volumes . . . very sensible scheme of work . . . grammatical explanations 
are given with great clearness . . . excellent illustrations.” —THE A.M.A. 


| “ For soundness of method and interest of material it would be difficult to surpass.” 
THE LONDON TEACHER. 


LATIN GRAMMAR 
! by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and G. WATSON, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


| “ Lucid in arrangement and expression. . . . The characteristics of the book are simplicity 
| of statement and concentration on the normal rather than the exceptional. .. . The 
student will find here all necessary and no superfluous information.” 

THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


| by C. V. DURELL, M.A. Parts I and II, from 38. Part IIT, from 28. 6d. 


“ Mr. Durell has drawn us still further into his debt by producing what is surely the 
ideal textbook.” —MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 


| 
| NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 
| 


“ As near the ideal textbook as can at present be realized.” —THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
by W. LITTLER, B.A., B.Sc. Ti/ustrated. 48. 6d. ` 


On the same general lines as the author’s widely-used Junior Chemistry (fourth edition, 4s.) 


“ An excellent addition to the existing textbooks suitable for School Certificate... . | 
` Interesting and stimulating. . . . Many useful problems.”—sCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. | 
| 


| Fuller details of any of the above will gladly be sent post free on request 
| YORK HOUSE :: PORTUGAL STREET : LONDON, W.C. 2 | 
| o l 
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is commented upon as an exception. This criticism points 
of course to one of the vices encouraged by a purely external 
examination. Having regard to recent changes in the 
mode of examination, one may hope that the information 
collected by “ Scrutiny ” is in this respect already out of 
date. Yet one’s hopes are lessened by the fact that the 
colleges did not welcome the new mode of examination. 

_ Some of the informants of “ Scrutiny ” speak of the 
incompetence of training college lecturers ; and the editor 
thinks he has reason to “ insist that it is criminal to staff 
training colleges with refugees and embusqués from the 
outside educational world, school and university.” My 
own acquaintance with training colleges has been very long 
and fairly wide, and I must confess that I have not met 
these people. But I have also to confess that my acquaint- 
ance with the smaller colleges (and there are many of them) 
is comparatively slight. A training college for women 
ought to be able to attract at least as good a staff as that 
of a girls’ high school which possesses a preparatory depart- 
ment, including a kindergarten. The latter proviso is 
necessary, because the teachers in a preparatory depart- 
ment require different qualifications from those which are 
represented by a specialized university degree. A similar 


line of remark applies to the trainers of teachers of young 
children. 

Some of the critics turn their guns upon the psychology 
taught in the training colleges. But a well-informed critic 
would not complain of being brought up on McDougall, 
because as a matter of fact McDougall’s purposive or 
hormic psychology is in close accord with most of the 
programme of ‘‘ the new education.” Weare told, however, 
that psycho-analysis is in some places considered not 
sufficiently respectable to be mentioned. As for be- 
haviourism, it would surely be better not to mention it, 
than to face the possibility of the following gem from a 
student’s notebook: ‘‘ Teaching may be defined as the 
art of giving or withholding stimuli in order to produce or 
prevent certain reactions.” Such pompous banalities help 
to explain why, after these many years of training, there 
are very distinguished teachers who have little faith in 
training. But whatever may be the shortcomings of some 
of the training colleges, the cause of training is safe enough. 
The excellent pamphlet recently issued by the Association 
of Assistant Mistresses is the latest evidence, emanating 
from a thoroughly well-informed quarter, of the truth of 
this statement. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


AUSTRALIA 


The Federal Government is not directly responsible for 
education, which is controlled by the six 
States. Nevertheless, there is in certain 
directions an increasing tendency towards all- 
Australianism. The Australian Council for Educational Research, 
for instance (established in 1930) works in co-operation with all 
the similar state institutes. There also came into existence last 
year the Australian Institute of Teachers—in theory, though not 
yet in fact, representative of all States. Strenuous efforts are 
being made to bring in the Unions not yet affiliated, and success 
seems certain. ‘ It is of paramount importance,” it is urged, ‘‘ to 
the Australian child that the Australian teacher should speak 
as one whole . . . a national education demands amalgamation 

. an Australian Union of Teachers could accomplish things 
the separate Unions could never accomplish—such, for instance, 
as the granting of a certificate of efficiency that might come to 
be recognized throughout the Empire.” The Council for Educa- 
tional Research (see above) has already issued some twenty 
reports of its work. From one of the latest, entitled Fhe Psy- 
chology of Literary Appreciation (Macmillan, Melbourne, 4s.) we 
are tempted to quote: ‘ Releasing of inhibition in the more or 
less sub-conscious desire-life of the appreciator, through the 
symbolized adjustment of similar inhibitions in the artist, may 
lead in the case of beautiful works to a state of synaesthesis and 
judgment of beauty.” Finally, we note an All State Education 
Conference held in Sydney in January, and the hope recently 
expressed by a distinguished educationist for ‘‘ the establish- 
ment in Canberra of a university college, to become some day 
the University of Australia.” There is also welcome evidence of 
a common interest in the teaching of the aims and methods of 
the League of Nations. 


We always enjoy the monthly official Education Gazette and 
Teachers’ Aid, with its valuable supplement 
The School Paper—" an integral part of the 
reading matter ” in elementary schools, and 
for the first two years in all post-primary schools. Selection of 
material, illustrations, format, editorials, could hardly be better. 
And the great " days ’’—Commonwealth, Armistice, Goodwill, 
Hospital, Arbor, Shakespeare, &c.—are never forgotten. But 
we have not before heard of Magna Charta Day (June 15). Is it 
really “ an annual commemoration throughout English-speaking 
countries ” ? Twice in the course of last year Circulars to Parents 
were issued as supplements to the Paper, with an explanatory 
note by the Director of Education: ‘In these few pages an 
attempt has been made to set out the aims of post-primary 
education, to describe various types of schools, and to give an 
idea of their respective courses of study. It should be borne in 
mind that these are intermediate schools, leading up to higher 
technical schools and the university. The ideal of the Education 
Department is to co-operate with parents in affording such 
facilities to pupils that they may proceed to the full development 
of their powers.” To the Gazette we are also indebted for the 


Federal. 


Victoria. 


items that follow. Last December was celebrated the Diamond 
jubilee of “ free, secular and compulsory State education *” which, 
“after much religious bickering,” was established by the 
Education Act of 1872. “ A Minister of Education was then 
first provided, and a department which has endured to the 
present time.’’ This anniversary was, of course, made the 
occasion for school celebrations. After long preliminaries the 
Vocational Guidance Association and the Mental Hygiene 
Council have combined to start a Vocational and Child Guidance 
Centre—blessed, but not subsidized, by the Government. Fees 
will be as low as the cost permits. Free courses for the Diploma 
of Education at Melbourne University are for the present year 
to be discontinued. 


The report of the Minister of Public Instruction for 1930 
(issued in 1932) opens on the note of the 
“ world-wide economic depression and the 
necessity for curtailing expenditure in educa- 
tion.” More than half a million was “ saved ” 
in the year—almost equally divided between salaries and 
buildings. The position afterwards, however, became “ even 
more acute.” At the same time the total number of pupils in 
primary and secondary schools increased by more than 11,000, 
many preferring to remain at school rather than risk unemploy- 
ment. Medical inspection was curtailed, but there was progress 
in agricultural education and in the work of the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau. The training of teachers continued as usual, 
and the activities of the Conservatorium of Music were main- 
tained unimpaired. Formerly two examinations at the end of 
the primary course led respectively to super-primary and 
secondary. They are now combined in one. Of nearly three 
thousand students in the University of Sydney a third are 
women. From the official monthly Education Gazette we learn 
that there is to be no further enrolment of children under 6; 
also that games of chance and Queen of the School competitions 
are alike forbidden in all schools. A note on the official School 
Magazine (which does not reach us) calls special attention to a 
forthcoming issue devoted to Lewis Carroll, Charles Lamb, and 
Captain Cook. 


The Teachers’ Journal does us the honour of reproducing in 
full our last Note (March, 1932) on Australia. 
It is a real pleasure to shake hands thus with 
colleagues across the seas. Here as elsewhere 
the financial crisis still takes first place. “ An election,” the 
Journal writes, ‘‘ has temporarily stemmed the tide of reductions 
and subtractions, but the bursting of the dam thus politically 
erected may have a devastating effect upon the unfortunate 
teachers and other public servants. . . . We all know that some 
reductions were inescapable, but we hope the new (State) Gov- 
ernment will keep in mind that the teaching service has already 
paid more than its fair quota towards the country’s financial 
burdens.” The list of losses to date include 15 per cent off all 


Continued on page 150) 


New South 
Wales. 


Queensland. 
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NEW VOLUMES 
PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY 


SIR A.T. QUILLER-COUCH’S 


KINGS TREASURIES 
OF LITERATURE 


220 TITLES NOW READY 


NO. } NO. 
216 Mr. PICKWICK | 218 CHANG 
l A Dickens Portrait. A tale of a jungle boy of Siam. 
Edited by GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. By E. MORSE 1s. 4d. 
Is. 4d. 
217 BOSWELL AND JOHNSON 219 EVERGREEN STORIES 
Selected from Boswell’s “ Life of Second Series. Re-told from the Greek. 
Johnson.”’ By W. M. L. HUTCHINSON 
By JOHN GARRETT, M.A. Is. 4d. | 1s. 4d. 
No. 220 FORM-ROOM PLAYS FOR GIRLS 
By E. R. and L. W. FARADAY Is. 4d. 
56 pp. Prospectus Post Free 
YD 
ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY 
FIRST STEPS IN WRITING ENGLISH DENT’S MODERN SCHOOL 
By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. GEOGRAPHIES 
Cloth Boards 1s. 6d. By T. PICKLES, B.Sc. 
FRENCH Europe and Asia 2s. 6d. 
ARSENE L ‘UPIN—BOOK II Africa, Australia, and New eerie ia 
Edited by Dr. W. G. HARTOG 1s. 9d. A 
FRENCH COMPREHENSION TEST GEOGRAPHY NOTEBOOKS 
By R. FINNEGAN 1s. Od. x a J. B. WHYBROW, ar pr 
LE CAPITAINE FRACASSE i035: ca Boas 
By T. GAUTIER. Abridged and edited by No. 6. North and South America Is. 3d. 
Prof. A. R. CHISHOLM 2s. 3d. PHYSICS 
GERMAN ELEMENTARY LIGHT 
GERMAN ORAL PRACTICE By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc. 
By C. H. LEATHER, B.A. Cloth Boards 3s. Od. 
Cloth Boards Is. 6d. A REVISION COURSE IN PHYSICS— 
BOTANY | Heat, Light, and Sound Section 
n By E. J. EVANS, M.Sc. 
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personal salaries, 10 per cent off rent allowances, the stoppage 
of all automatic increases, and a heavy reduction in needlework 
allowances—penalising especially country head-teachers’ wives. 
Of thirty resolutions at last year’s conference of the Teachers’ 
Union, we note three: ‘‘ that formal written home-exercises be 
made optional; that a stronger effort be made to induce 
graduates to enter the training college; that the Government 
send the chief officers of the Department abroad—on an educa- 


tional tour!” A motion to abolish Bible-lessons in schools was 
lost. From the Professional Code of the Union (published in the 
Journal every month) we quote one strange item: ‘It is 
unprofessional for any member to participate in prize-giving 
for ordinary school work.” All “ new ” educationists condemn 
prizes, but is it not rather a matter for the Minister of Education ? 

From South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania no 
information reaches us. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. T. SAMUEL, Director of Education for Wallasey, has 
given notice of his intention to retire in July next, when 
he will reach the age limit. He is an old boy of the Wallasey 
Grammar School, and his educational service of forty-six 
years include thirty-six years on the administrative side 
in Wallasey. The value of his work has been recognized 
by the University of Liverpool in the conferment of the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. 

* t t 

THE death of Dr. ALFRED ErICcHHOoLz, C.B.E., on 
February 6, will be deeply regretted by a wide circle of 
administrators and educationists. Dr. Eichholz was ap- 
pointed to the Inspectorate in 1898, and his great work was 
in the development of special schools and the investigation 
of physical and mental deficiency. He retired from his 
position as Chief Medical Inspector of the Board of Educa- 
tion in 1930, and immediately began the investigation, which 
occupied two years and culminated in the publication, last 
November, of the report entitled A Study of the Deaf in 
England and Wales. 

* * * 

THE Rev. Canon W. R. Dawson, Prebendary of 
Chichester Cathedral, has resigned the Headmastership of 
Brighton College after occupation of that office for twenty- 
seven years. Canon Dawson is an old boy of King William's 
College, Isle of Man, and a former student of Trinity 
College, Dublin, from where he graduated in 1895. After 
two year’s service as an assistant master at Tavistock and 
Grantham, he became Headmaster of Corby Grammar 
School in 1897. In the following year he returned to 
Grantham Grammar School as Head and took up his 
present appointment in 1906. He is to be succeeded by 
the second master, the Rev. A. H. Belcher, formerly scholar 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

* * * 

Mr. T. TANQUERAY, at present assistant master at 
Eastbourne College, has accepted appointment as Head- 
master of Ipswich School, in succession to the Rev. E. C. 
Sherwood who has been Headmaster since 1919 and has 
now become Vicar of Whittlesford. Mr. Tanqueray went 
up to Magdalene College, Cambridge, from Tonbridge School 
as an exhibitioner, and obtained a second class in the 
Classical Tripos in 1910. He has been at Eastbourne since 
IQII. 

* * * 

Mr. G. A. Rip1nGc, Headmaster of Warwick School since 
1927, has been appointed Headmaster of Aldenham. He 
is an old boy of the Manchester Grammar School, a former 
student at the University of Manchester, and he graduated 
from New College, Oxford, with First Class Honours in 
Modern Languages. His experience includes service as an 
assistant master at Penarth, Mill Hill, and Rugby, where 
he was captain of the O.T.C. 

* * * 

SoME one hundred and fifty guests, including many 
notable educationists, attended a reception at the Hyde 
Park Hotel on Saturday, February 18, in celebration of 
the fiftieth year of teaching of Mr. Payen-Payne, the genial 
principal of Kensington Coaching College. Mr. Payen- 
Payne began his teaching career at a private school in 
1883, and became attached to King’s College School, then 
lodged in the basement of the Strand building, in 1893. 
With a friend, he founded the Kensington Coaching College 


in 1898 and after five years of partnership took up the 
sole control. During his career, Mr. Payen-Payne has seen 
great changes in teaching. Fifty years ago, much time was 
given to elegant writing, correct spelling, and learning by 
heart of portions ®f the Bible. French and German were 
taught purely grammatically, like Latin and Greek—and 
pronounced often å /’anglaise. All subjects followed a 
regular beaten course, and there was little originality and 
no teaching of how to think. Vast advances have been 
made since then, but in Mr. Payen-Payne’s view four 
innovations appear to have done more harm than good : 
Script writing; the new pronunciation of Latin; the 
go-as-you-please methods of geometry except for natural 
mathematicians; the over insistence on the sole use of 
the foreign language in teaching French and German. He 
maintains that only two things are needful in modern 
education—sound discipline and very hard work on the 
part of both teachers and taught. If to these can be added 
inspiration of energy and the will to succeed, then the 
perfect teacher is realized. Widely known as a man of 
letters and as an authority on French literature, Mr. Payen- 
Payne’s lightly borne learning and his delightful personality 
have made him many lasting friends. He is a valuable 
and regular contributor to the columns of this Journal. 
* * * 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY—he disliked being called Doctor, 
although he held four doctorates—died at Bath on January 
28, 1933, at the age of 87. His working life was divided 
into three parts: after being educated at King’s College 
School and Merton, of which he became later an honorary 
Fellow, he took to teaching at Manchester, Guernsey and 
Elgin from 1868 to 1876. For the next twenty years he 
was a journalist in London, a colleague of another Mertonian, 
Andrew Lang. The old Saturday Review owed much of 
its reputation to him ; he reviewed for many other journals, 
especially for London, edited by W. E. Henley, whose 
die-hard Toryism he shared. And then for another twenty 
years he was Professor of Rhetoric and English at Edin- 
burgh, where he turned out many famous scholars, of 
whom the late Charles Scott Moncrieff was not the least. 
Finally he retired to Bath, where he continued to write 
almost to the last. It has often been asserted that Saints- 
bury had read more books than any other man since the 
creation of the world. He had certainly read every book 
of any worth both in English and in French literature. 
His histories of these literatures prove it ; even the endless 
romances of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
had not rebuffed him. A mere list of his books would fill 
a column ; those of his old age are the most mellow, such 
as Notes on a Cellar Book and the three volumes of his 
Scrap Book. His style was most involved but so full of 
meat ; he wrote a very difficult hand to read, and a letter 
often took two or three days before it was completely 
deciphered. But it was always worth the trouble. He 
was the most particular of correspondents, a reply came 
so soon that one thought the two letters had crossed. He 
was well enough to answer congratulations on his eighty- 
seventh birthday in October last. We have no critic of 
his breadth of reading left, and few of his sturdiness and 
incorruptibility. His great kindness was ever shown even 
to the humblest inquirer, and many generations of students 
owe their success in examinations to his accuracy and 
breadth of culture. ONLOOKER. 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the February Competition is “ Trina,” 
` proxime accessit “ Atlantis.” 


The winner of the December Competition was Mr. H. 
Swinburn Ward, 29 Dalebury Road, Wandsworth Common, 
S.W. 

Proxime accessit in the November Competition, who takes 
that prize, was Miss G. C. McCombie, 35 Claude Avenue, 
Middlesbrough, Yorkshire. 


Will “ Aberdonian,” the winner of the January Com- 
petition, kindly send name and address ? 


We classify the forty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Trina, Atlantis, Katty Ann, J. E. M., Beetle, Memus, 
Itzehoe, Château d'If, J. Q., Als ob, H. D., Aber- 
donian, Old Trident, Emjay, Phlogiston. 


Class II.—Yendu, Captator, Nochmals, Double E, Pharma: 
Strix, Martin, Chauve-souris, Cadwal, Chardonne: 
St. Benoit, Bésique, D. M. W., Faiblesse, Nautilus, 
F. I. C., Nedgus. 


Class III.—S. M. E., R. A. D., Auburn, Scarab, Onyx.» 
E. H. S., Lizard, Porc-épines, T. T. M. 


PASSAGE FROM “ LES FIORETTI DE JEANNE D'ARC,” by Jean- 
Jacques Brousson. (Flammarion, Paris.) 


Et, par dérision, les Anglais surnommaient le dauphin Charles, 
le “ roi de Bourges,” marquant par ce sobriquet, que les Etats 
de ce roitelet tiendraient bientôt dans les murailles de cette ville. 
Et, de fait, était très oppressé d'argent et devait à tout le monde. 
Car, trouve-t-on ami de bouche, mais bien peu le sont de bourse. 

Quand lui naquit un fils, fut obligé, ledit roi, de composer pour 
une somme de quarante livres, afin de retirer des chapelains qui 
avaient christianisé le nouveau-né, les vases et bassins d'argent, 
qui avaient servi pour le baptême du fils de France. Et, à ceux 
qui sonnèrent les cloches, à Saint-Étienne de Bourges, en 
l'honneur du nouveau chrétien, fut donné seulement dix sols, 
comme pour l'enfant d'un vilain. 

Ne percevait aucum impôt, ledit roi de Bourges, des provinces 
devenues anglaises. Et de celles qui lui restaient fidèles, étaient 
pillés les revenus par gens tenant la campagne, oppressant les 
paysans, commettant roberies et paillarderies. 

Un jour que La Hire et Poton le vinrent voir, n'eut à leur 
offrir, ledit ror de Bourges, pour festoiement, qu'une queue de 
mouton et deux poulets. Un autre jour, lui retira du pied, un 
des houseaux qu’il lui essayait, son cordonnier. Et était si 
pauvre, le roi de Bourges, qu'il faisait remettre manches nouvelles 
à ses vieux pourpoints. 

Mais, il faut dire aussi que ledit seigneur était beau parleur, 
avait vive et frafche mémoire, était grand historien, bon latiniste, 
et bien sage au conseil. Et se montrait piteux envers pauvres 
gens. Et ne s’armait guère volontiers. Et n’avait point cher, 
la guerre, et s'en serait passé s’il eût pu. 


TRANSLATED BY “ TRINA ” 


And, in derision, the English nicknamed Charles the Dauphin, 
“ King of Bourges,” implying that the realm of this kinglet 
would soon be contained within the walls of that town. And 
indeed, he was very much pressed for money and was in debt 
all round. For, a friend in name is soon found, but very few 
are friends in need. 

When a son was born to him, this same king was obliged to 
compound for a sum of forty pounds to redeem from the chap- 
lains, who had christened the newly-born babe, the silver ewers 
and basins which had served for the baptism of the son of 
France. And, to those who rang the bells at St. Etienne of 
Bourges in honour of the new Christian, only ten sols were 
given, as for the child of a serf. 

No tax could be collected by this same king of Bourges from 
the provinces which had now become English. And those 
provinces which had remained faithful to him had their revenues 
pillaged by men-at-arms oppressing the peasants and com- 
mitting rapine and robbery. 

One day when Le Hire and Poton came to see him, this 
same king of Eourges had nought to offer for their entertainment 
but a sheep's tail and two chickens. Another day his shoemaker 
withdrew from his foot one of the leggings which he was trying 
on. And he was so poor, this king of Bourges, that he was wont 
to have fresh sleeves put in his old doublets. 

But, let it be said too, this overlord was a brilliant talker, 
had a quick and retentive memory, was a great historian, a 


good Latinist and wise in council. And showed pity to the - 
poor. And was reluctant to take arms. He loved not war and 
would have dispensed with it if he could. 


We ask competitors not to take the classification too 
seriously. The standard was extremely high, so many 
translators having a nice period sense and excellent rhythm. 
But we had to decide what should be a Class, and we chose 
up to two for Class I, two to four for Class II, over four 
for Class III. What we wish to point out is that, had we 
decided to include up to three in Class I, the crowd would 
have been serious, but every First Class competitor could 
have flattered himself. Well, he can be just as pleased 
to be high in Class II, in fact, in Class II at all. 


We had to weigh the three first entries very carefully 
and would have liked three prizes. Then came the first 
small tremor—‘‘ J. E. M.” and “ Beetle” were both 
vague about gens tenant la campagne, the meaning is 
literally kept the field, indicating that they were still under 
arms. We were unable to determine whether these two 
competitors were sure of that, held the country (“ J. E. M.’’) 
and held the country-side (‘‘ Beetle”) not being crystal- 
Clear. ‘‘ Memus ” followed on with holding the land. 


“ Itzehoe ’’ could have won easily with his beautiful 
version, but he omitted altogether et devait a tout le monde 
and put oppressed for lack of money for the expression 
oppressé d'argent which gave us our idiom pressed for 
money. 


“ Atossa ” was misled by the initial capital in Etats, 
which looked as if it ought to mean Siates-General, but 
did not. 


The above gives a good idea of the errors in Class I. 
Then came various stumblings over ami de bouche, which 
many translators ingeniously took to mean ftable-com- 
panions, trencher-companions, boon companions, and the 
like. But it means /1p friends, in the sense of our idiom lip 
service. ‘‘ Als ob”’ says friends to keep him in countenance, 
but few to keep him in funds, and ‘‘ Old Trident ” supplied 
an epigram—friends may be found of a man’s retinue but 
few there ave of his revenue. ‘‘ Old Trident’’ cleverly 
remembered the old word cordwainer for cordonnier. 


‘* Aberdonian ” was the first of many who translated 
vases as vases, which we think too specific and not accurate. 
We preferred vessels, and the rendering we liked least was 
urns by “ Nedgus.” This usually careful translator was 
not in good form this time, and his version seemed to 
suffer from hurried reading. Thus, he said that the king 
did not collect taxes, therefore some provinces became 
English. But we liked his phrase for their entertainment 
for pour festotement, and the many competitors who got 
this correctly are hereby commended, as is also ‘‘ Aber- 
donian ” for hospitality. ‘‘ Chauve-souris ” calls it refresh- 
ment, which we did not like so much, and we thought her 
very uneven this month; for instance, who would have 
expected a translator who knew the French of the period 
so well that she calls the English Godons to speak of tolling 
the bells in honour of the Christian infant? And her queue 
de mouton becomes scraps. By the by, why did so many 
competitors jib at this sheep’s tail? Leg, shank, hind 
quarter, scrag, were all chosen rather than the literal 
meaning. 


Another mistake we would never have expected was 
so-called for ledit. But the word persists in all legal 
documents to this day. 

“F. I. C.” unaccountably connected Bruges with the 
Dauphin Charles and uses it for Bourges every time. 
“H. D.,’”’ a good translator whom we welcome to this 
contest, put cuffs for manches. 

“ Double E” spoiled an almost perfect version by 
rendering et n'avait point cher, la guerre as and did not make 

(Continued on page 154) 
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is that of the Revised Version. 


EASY LESSONS IN 
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These simple lessons in Economics are based on a 
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readily admitted. This book is practical throughout, 
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war too costly. But his style was exactly right, though 
marred by another error which he shares with a goodly 
company. 

Class III were careless. ‘‘ Auburn ” left out the whole 
ami de bouche phrase. ‘‘ Lizard ” patched his old pourpoint 
with new sleeves and cancelled his order to his shoemaker ! 

We thank “‘ Awe ” for his letter, and would like to assure 
him that we do not at all resent the expression of his 
Opinions, especially when the wit with which he presents 
them makes them such a pleasure to read. ‘‘ Winton’s ” 
kind post card approving our choice of ‘‘ Chauve-souris’ ”’ 
version came too late for acknowledgment last month, 
and we thank him now. ‘“ Chauve-souris’’ amusingly 
says that, now she has been allowed the last word with 
her Scots poem, honour is satisfied and she can breathe 
freely again. 

It was very kind of “ Itzehoe’’’ to send us the Platt- 
Deutsch poem. But we cannot set it because it would be 
possible to so few readers. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation into English verse of the following poem by Alfred 
de Musset; from “La Coupe et les Lèvres” (Paris, 
Charpentier). 

Il est deux routes dans la vie: 

L’une solitaire et fleurie, 

Qui descend sa pente chérie 

Sans se plaindre et sans soupirer. 

Le passant la remarque å peine, 
Comme le ruisseau de la plaine, 

Que le sable de la fontaine 

Ne fait pas méme murmurer. 
L’autre, comme un torrent sans digue, 
Dans une éternelle fatigue, 

Sous les pieds de l’enfant prodigue 
Roule la pierre d’Ixion. 

L'une est bornée, et l'autre immense, 
L’une meurt ot l'autre commence ; 
La premiere est la patience, 

La seconde est l’ambition. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send veal names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 135, must reach 
the office by the first post on April 1, 1933, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education. Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 Is., and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
department of a school (Preparatory, Junior, Senior), the 
selection at this stage being made by the form-masters or 
mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by 
the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 


competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 


Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the paper only, with a 1 in. margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, $in.) between the 
lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 6, 
1933. 
On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


CELEBRATION AND ASSEMBLY NOTES 


E referred in our February issue to the Celebration Method 
expounded by Dr. F. H. Hayward in his Fourth Book of 
Celebrations and other works. We wonder whether the speakers 
at the recent Harrogate Conference (January 22, 1933) have 
considered the bearing of the method on the Biblical teaching, 
whose failure they have been lamenting ? While modern boys 
are, in the opinion of Sir Percy Jackson, “ better than their 
fathers ” in many ways, they show a “ lack of Bible knowledge.” 
Dr. J. T. Lancaster, of Ashville College, declared * We cannot 
cram British boys with religion. They won't have it.” These 
remarks suggest that past methods have not been a brilliant 
success. The first quotation, divorced from its context (what- 
ever that may have been) conveys indeed the humorous sugges- 
tion that the excellence of the modern boy varies inversely with 
the amount of Bible knowledge imbibed ! 
2 + + 


Dr. Hayward’s book contains celebrations of Amos and 
several other prophets, shown up against a background of 
ancient history and linked with musical and poetical illustra- 
tions. Such celebrations could scarcely fail to convey some 
powerful “ impressions ” (a favourite word of Dr. Hayward’s, 
and employed deliberately to suggest something more emotional 
and more unitary than ‘‘ information '’), and, if given several times 
in the course of a school career, would hardly bore or alienate 
the boy from the Biblical knowledge thus set before him. Dull 
teaching would vanish, and, if dull elocution took its place, the 
fault would be evident to all and would not be hidden away in 
a class-room, where a master has a form at his mercy or the 
form has him. 

2 + + 

A similar remark can be made with regard to non-Biblical 
characters. The utterly inadequate way in which the bi- 
millenary of Virgil was celebrated (a bi-millenary, forsooth—an 
event that must necessarily be rare!), reminds us that Dr. 
Hayward’'s book contains a Celebration of Virgil, in which not 
only Tennyson's magnificent eulogy but the music of Purcell 
and sundry illustrative passages from the Mantuan himself, 
are employed. Boys who are grinding away at their Aeneid 
with feelings not unlike those suggested in the two quotations 
given above would, in the atmosphere of such a celebration, 
breathe the ampler ether of which Virgil himself speaks. 


= er m 
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BLACKIES NEW BOOKS 


Ready shortly 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 


SCHOOLS. By F. J. HEMMinGs, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. CuaLk, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. Cloth 
Boards. 48. 6d. 
This book meets the requirements of the more advanced 
mathematics syllabuses of the various School Certi- 
ficate and Matriculation Examinations. The numerous 
examples, which have been carefully graded, have been 
designed, not for the purpose of puzzling the pupil, 
but rather to give point to the text, and thus strengthen 
the pupil’s grasp of subject. 


Just published 
AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 
CULUS. By N. J. CuHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
and E. H. FRYER, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse. Cloth Boards. 5s. 
This book covers the course in Co-ordinate Geometry 
and Calculus for the Additional Papers in the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate Examination, but the 
ability to differentiate Trigonometric Functions adds 
so largely to the power of the Calculus that it has been 
thought advisable to add a chapter on these functions. 
An abundant collection of exercises has been provided. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. Hanxrnson, M.A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. Copiously illustrated. 
6s. In Two Parts. 38. 6d. each. 
‘‘ A Public School Biology ” is primarily intended as 
a textbook for any of the School Certificate Examina- 
tions, and in especial for the new syllabus in Biology 
for the School Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 
SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuGugss, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 
Panton, B.A. Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s. 
each. Cloth Boards. 2s. 3d. each. 


(Book III and Teacher's Book in preparation) 
A series of three books on the concentric method 


designed to provide a course in science for boys and 
girls of average ability between the ages of 11 and 14. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL 


CALCULATIONS. By Epwna Bices, M.Sc., 
Science Mistress at Bede Collegiate Girls’ School, 
Sunderland. With Answers. Limp Cloth cover. 2s. 


Suitable for pupils preparing for the School Certificate 
Examinations in chemistry 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 


50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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Closure of Small Secondary Schools 


One of the minor but not the least disputable of the 
recommendations of Sir William Ray’s Committee on 
Local Expenditure is the recommendation that small 
secondary schools, #.e. those with less than 150 pupils, 
should, ‘‘ wherever practicable,” be closed. 

The Committee argues that schools of this size are 
not economic units, that it is difficult to staff them 
efficiently, and that advanced work is scarcely possible 
except at an excessive cost. The Committee's main 
argument, however, is that substantial economies can, 
in certain cases, be effected by such closure, though care 
is taken to parry opposition by adding the words 
“ wherever practicable.” We are glad to note that this 
recommendation, although supported by the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Education Committees, 
did not receive unanimous approval at the special 
general meeting of the A.E.C. on February 10. Some 
of the local authorities seem to have been justly alarmed 
by it; for example, the Dorset Local Education 
Authority, on February 4, passed the following reso- 
lution : 

“ That the Dorset Education Committee emphati- 
cally disagree with the recommendation of the Report, 
as the adoption of the recommendation would be 
disastrous to secondary education in this county, since 
it would be impracticable to transfer all the pupils 
of the schools which would be closed to other schools 
on account of (a) the enormous expense involved in 
their conveyance, and (b) the fact that the schools 
to which the children would have to go could not 
accommodate them without extensive enlargement.” 


It will be seen, therefore, that the words, “ wherever 
practicable,” have a very powerful bearing on the 
possibility of this recommendation being carried out.. _ 
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There are, however, other arguments to consider on 
this subject, apart from the previously-cited one of 


even so, the closure of these schools had some unfortunate 
repercussions. In one instance, only two-thirds of the 


practicable economies, and it is time they were set forth 
at some length lest it be thought that the Ray Report 
is, on this subject, the last word in wise educational 
theory. Asa preliminary, we quote the statistics : there 
were, in 1931, eighty grant-aided secondary schools in 
England and Wales with less than roo pupils, while 
another 151 had from 100 to 150 pupils. Accordingly, 
the continuance of 231 of our secondary schools is to 
be critically reviewed if this recommendation is put into 
operation. 

A glance at the location of these schools shows that 
in Wales they are largely confined to one county, 
Montgomery, which, by reason of difficulties of com- 
munication, will always be compelled to maintain a 
number of small secondary schools with pupils ranging 
from 100 to 120. In England, the smaller schools are 
to be found mainly in rural counties such as Cornwall, 
Devon, Dorset, Gloucester, Lincoln, Somerset, and the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. Very few of these are 
situated in comparatively populous areas and therefore 
could not be closed without causing great inconvenience 
and effecting little, if any economy, since hostels and 
motor transport would have to be employed to provide 
facilities for transfer. We may note in passing that 
many of these small schools were still smaller ten years 
- ago, before the general expansion in secondary schools. 
Thus, in Gloucestershire, the numbers at four typical 
schools in 1919 were 87, 75, 125, and 130. In 1931 
they were respectively 123, 105, 146, and 136. The 
numbers at the two smallest Wiltshire schools increased 
during the same period from 103 and 87 to 128 and 143. 
It is an open question whether, despite the decrease in 
the birth-rate, the numbers in these schools are not likely 
to increase, for more parents are demanding the advan- 
tages of secondary education for their children. Many 
schools with less than 150 pupils at present may con- 
ceivably be well over that mark in five years’ time. 
This point alone indicates the dubious value of the 
Committee’s recommendation. 


To suggest that a secondary school of less than 150 
pupils cannot be economically administered and is not 
an efficient unit, is somewhat surprising. It illustrates 
the modern obsession for numbers, for quantity rather 
than quality, for rationalization rather than individual 
development. 

It cannot be denied that a very small secondary 
school, say, of fifty to sixty pupils, may be working 
under disadvantages. The numbers are too small to 
permit of a diversity of courses. The ratio of staff to 
pupils must be fairly high if all subjects are taught 
efficiently, and hence the cost per pupil must be well 
above the average. Moreover, in the smallest schools, 
it is difficult to get that broadening influence which is 
effected through school societies and similar out-of- 
school activities. Yet a capable and cultured staff can 
go a long way to counteract these disadvantages. But 
if, despite this, 1t is decided to close a small school, are 
we certain that many children will not be entirely 
deprived of facilities for secondary education ? In the 
case of the secondary schools that have been closed 
during the last five years (Shepton Mallet, Warminster, 
and Alresford), the pupils numbered respectively 66, 
g6, and 74. The cost per pupil was stated in each case 
to be well above the average as compared with other 
‘schools under the same local education authority. Yet, 


pupils transferred to the neighbouring secondary schools ; 
the remainder on account of inadequate transport 
facilities went to elementary schools if of school age, 
or else attended no school at all. 

When we turn to schools of roo and over, it is difficult 
to see how the Ray Committee could have fixed on the 
arbitrary figure of 150. Take a school of, say, 120 pupils ; 
it will have four forms to correspond with the four years 
course leading to the School Certificate, and in addition 
there will be a sixth form. The numbers work out at 
something like: First year (second form), 32; third 
form, 28 ; fourth form, 26; fifth form, 24; sixth form, 
10; total, 120. Will any one maintain that such a 
school cannot reasonably provide a full school life for its 
pupils? It is not too small to be efficiently staffed ; 
its athletics and school societies can be carried on without 
difficulty, and its pupils are sufficiently numerous to 
enjoy a healthy corporate life. 

These smaller schools have certain definite advantages. 
There is usually a friendliness in them and an intimacy 
between staff and pupils that is difficult to obtain in 
larger schools. The headmaster or headmistress can 
know every pupil personally and individual tuition is 
possible in most of the forms, an ideal that has long 
disappeared in those large schools where the lowest 
forms now commonly range from thirty-two to thirty- 
eight. Secondary school teachers working in our largest 
schools do not feel a Babbit-like pride in the swelling 
numbers of the school roll. Instead they deprecate the 
disappearing opportunities for individual work and 
complain that excessive numbers, unless accompanied 
by a more generous staffing scale, must make factories 
of schools that ought to have a distinctive character of 
their own. 

The small schools generally have an intimate con- 
nexion with the life of their districts, and often a long 
historical tradition dating back to Tudor times or even 
to the Middle Ages. They are the only channel to the 
university, the professions, and the higher ranks of 
commerce, and are often the only centre of higher educa- 
tion in their districts. Though small in numbers, they 
generally do most excellent work. Did not Newton, 
the father of English science, come from a small country 
school similar to those that educated Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Tennyson ? Similarly, does not any Oxford 
man know that Corpus, the smallest of the Colleges, with 
only ninety students, stands very high in the University 
because of the calibre of its work. But would any one 
suggest that because Corpus has less than 150 students, 
it should be closed ? 

No; in the matter of small schools, the fault of the 
Ray Committee is the same as that which Canning 
ascribed to the Dutch—“ Giving too little and asking 
too much.” It does not give them sufficient credit for 
their services to the country, and it is asking too much 
when it fixes an arbitrary limit of numbers and says, 
‘Close them wherever practicable.” 


FULL-TIME STUDENTSHIPS FOR TEACHERS.—The Board of 
Education is prepared in 1933, as in recent years, to consider 
applications for full-time studentships from teachers with at 
least five years’ teaching experience who desire financial assist- 
ance to follow courses of advanced study at universities or other 
institutions at home or abroad. Particulars of the awards and 
application forms are obtainable from the Board of Education, 
Whitehall, S.W. 1. 
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Occasional Notes 


UR readers will remember that last month we 
directed attention to the forthcoming special 
meeting of the Association of Education Committees, 
The AEC and that we referred in particular to 
Meeting. the recommendations of its Execu- 
tive that the proposals of the Ray 

Committee regarding the closure of small secondary 
schools and the concentration of advanced work should 
be endorsed. We regret to find that these recom- 
mendations were accepted, and thus to this extent the 
danger of their being carried out has been increased. 
We have reason to believe, however, that the authorities 
are not in favour of the interpretation of the recom- 
mendation in any narrow sense. They do indeed feel 
that if a school is really redundant it should be closed, 
but that no hard and fast rule should be followed. 


There should be an inquiry into all the circumstances of | 


each individual case, and it should not be assumed that 
150 or any other number would be taken as the 
minimum. This interpretation is certainly an improve- 
ment on the actual wording of the Ray Report. We 
may add that the Association expressed disapproval of 
the proposal to institute biennial increments, and urged 
that the Burnham Committee should resume its func- 
tion as the medium for salary negotiations. We have 
already expressed the view that free negotiations cannot 
take place so long as the 10 per cent cut persists, and 
we deeply regret the Prime Minister’s statement that 
financial conditions do not allow of its removal. 


HE President of the Board of Education has 

addressed a letter to Lord Burnham dealing with 
the salary position for the coming financial year. In 
doing so Lord Irwin points out that 
in November, 1931, the Burnham 
Committee resolved to continue the 
operation of the awards of 1925 for a further period of 
one year from April I, 1932, it being recognized that 
in accordance with the Order in Council of October, 
1931, the scales should be subject to a deduction of 
1o per cent. It is accordingly necessary to consider 
the scales which shall operate during the twelve months 
commencing April 1 next. The President realizes that 
this would already have been done if the Government’s 
intentions as to conditions of grant and the 10 per cent 
reduction had been known, and he now makes it clear 
that no change in conditions of grant is contemplated 
during the coming financial year, and that, as the 
Prime Minister said in answer to a question in the House 
of Commons, the present financial situation offers no 
hope that it will be possible in the near future to restore 
the cuts. There will be deep disappointment that the 
Government has failed to realize that the cuts in the 
salaries of public servants have done nothing to improve 
the situation. On the one hand we have a “ Spend 
for Employment ” campaign ; on the other the Govern- 
ment reduces the spending power of teachers to such a 
degree that they cannot take part in it. 


The Burnham 
Position. 


A MANIFESTO signed by thirty-one leaders of 
industry and public men, including Lord Amulree, 
Sir W. H. Bragg, Sir F. W. Goodenough, Lord Eustace 
Edscsiioate Percy, Mr. B. S. Rowntree, and Sir 
Management. Josiah Stamp has been issued in order 

to direct attention to the need of 


systematic education for management. The manifesto 
points out that the technical and scientific training 
our country provides is probably equal to that enjoyed 
by any other nation, but when it comes to training in 
the administrative application of the specialized know- 
ledge, the excuse is made that management cannot be 
taught. What is wanted is an “ aristocracy of adminis- 
tration ”—a selective and trained aristocracy, not an 
hereditary one. The relatively new art of industrial 
management will primarily concern itself with the 
human factor, recognizing that anything done to 
improve the working environment, the standard of 
life, or the efficiency of the thinking of the human unit 
will react to the benefit of the undertaking. We should 
say that the supermen here described would have to 
be very tactful in their methods in order to be successful. 
They would have to make it abundantly clear that 
they were as much concerned to further the personal 
interests of the workers as the financial interests of the 
firm. The manifesto says that the appeal must be 
made to enlightened industrialists and trade union 
leaders, so perhaps this point has not been overlooked. 
It appears to us that a high standard of general edu- 
cation is also a sine qua non, and hence an appeal to the 
less enlightened “ business man ” to cease his attacks 
on the education services might not be out of place. 


HE news that the Board of Education has acceded 
to the request of the Chesterfield Education Com- 
mittee for permission to raise the school-leaving age 
to 15 for a period of three years is 
eae welcome as indicating what a pro- 
gressive authority is able to achieve 
even under present conditions. It is true that Alderman 
Robinson, in referring to the matter, said that he was 
told, in an interview at the Board of Education, that 
his Authority was the only non-county authority to 
which such a concession could be granted, because the 
only extra expense that would be entailed would be 
“the engagement of four or five extra teachers and 
the purchase of a bit of stationery.” Thus it appears 
that the consent of the Board was largely due to the 
smallness of the financial commitments involved. 
Nevertheless, the Borough is to be congratulated on this 
consummation of a period of educational activity which 
has been watched with great interest. It seems that 50 per 
cent of the children already stay on voluntarily until 15, 
so the application of compulsion will not make a very 
great change. The occasion has given rise to much pardon- 
able local pride, and it will, we hope, help other authorities 
to realize that the raising of the school age is a reform 
not to be lost sight of even in these dark days. 


WE referred some time ago to the unfortunate 
dispute between the Local Authority at Abertillery 
and the teachers in its employ, due to the decision 
of the former to forbid the use of 
corporal punishment in the schools. 
We pointed out at the time that 
however desirable it might be to reduce corporal punish- 
ment to a minimum, to take the drastic step of pro- 
hibiting it altogether was not likely to enhance educa- 
tional efficiency. We are therefore glad to note that 
the Authority has retreated from what it evidently 
felt to be an impossible position. A resolution has been 


Abertillery. 
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passed providing for the deletion of the minute banning 
corporal punishment in the schools, and at the same 
time it was decided to withdraw the notices of dismissal 
of the two teachers who were alleged to have resorted 
to corporal punishment in defiance of the decision of 
the Authority. The latter is to be congratulated on 


the course it has adopted, which should lead to , 


a better understanding with the teachers. The whole 
incident is instructive in that it indicates, in the first 
instance, how far the Authority was from realizing 
that the kind of regulation it proposed could not be 
tolerated by the profession, and, secondly, the readiness of 
the same Authority, when the case was properly handled 
and reasonably put, to pay due regard to professional 
dignity and the general interests of the education service. 


“ee recent case in which the High Court of Chancery 
granted an injunction to a person who asked that 
a private nursery school next his house should not be 
carried on so as to create noise, surely 


e aT raises a question of high social import- 
Nuisance, ance. Whatever the law may say, as 


it stands at present, the steps of the 
argument from the social point of view will probably 
carry conviction to the mind of the average citizen. 
First, nursery schools are an acknowledged necessity of 
healthy child life, not only in slums, but in more 
favoured localities, where people tend to live in flats 
and to limit their families. Secondly, small children 
cannot be taken far every day, and therefore the nursery 
school must not be far from the home. Thirdly, to 
imply that a nursery school can be carried on without 
a great deal of the joyful noise of children’s laughter, 
and occasionally the mournful noise that accompanies 
their tears, is obvious nonsense. What, then, is to be 
done about it ? Is a private nursery school in a “ good ” 
residential quarter to be regarded as an actionable 
nuisance, like a private menagerie? And is this the 
way to regard our responsibilities to children who are 
too young to be shut up in class-rooms during a great 
part of the day? These, we say, are highly important 
questions for the whole community, and upon the 
answer depends the fate of nursery schools, and the 
welfare of tens of thousands of children. We sympathize 
entirely with a letter on the subject which we have re- 
ceived from the Nursery School Association, and we hope 
the Association will use all its power and influence in the 
direction of getting the law amended or re-interpreted. 


AT the time of its appearance, we extended a welcome 
to the first number of the new quarterly review, 
Sight and Sound, published under the auspices of the 
P British Institute of Adult Education. 
Ai The first volume has now been com- 
pleted by the issue of an attractive 
winter number, containing articles devoted to various 
aspects of modern aids to learning. Sight and Sound 
justly claims to be the first periodical to be published 
in this country for the express purpose of promoting a 
growing interest in the extension of the use of modern 
scientific inventions—particularly the film, the gramo- 
phone, wireless, television, &c.—in the class-room, the 
lecture-room, the laboratory, and in general social and 
cultural work. It is intended to serve as a means of 
keeping educators abreast of the latest developments 
both with regard to the production of apparatus and 


films, and of the experiments which are now going 
forward in their use for cultural ends. That the aims 
of the promoters are being well fulfilled is shown 
by this well-written, well-printed, well-illustrated, and 
thoroughly practical number of Sight and Sound. 


\ X 7 E have pleasure in directing attention to an excellent 

pamphlet on the professional training of secondary 
school teachers, issued by the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses. Discussions on this subject 
are apt to confuse two different 
matters—the essential case for train- 
ing, and the efficiency of the present 
methods of training. The case for training is put clearly, 
soberly, and, we think, conclusively in this pamphlet. 
The writers are not content with saying how odd it 
would be if teaching were the only profession which 
requires no special training. They go into some detail, 
and show, for example, how materially a young teacher 
can be helped, and how much she can be influenced 
during her subsequent professional life, by a good super- 
visor and critic at the training-college stage. As to 
the efficiency of present schemes of training, we believe 
this memorandum goes to the root of the matter in 
its recommendations regarding the functions of the 
university and the school. Each should have a well- 
defined part to play in a coherent plan—a plan which 
should include, among other things, a substantial period 
of full-time practice in a school. This pamphlet is a 
succinct statement of what we regard as the best opinion 
on the subject at the present time. It is published by 
the University of London Press at the price of Is. 


Good Sense on 
the Subject of 
Training. 


TOA fees for secondary education in Wales 
are, in general, low as compared with fees charged 
in England, and the education authorities appear to 
| have taken advantage of their power 
eae. . to raise the percentage of free places, 
‘under the old secondary school regu- 
lations, to a point considerably above the minimum 
percentage. In areas like Merionethshire and the 
Rhondda, secondary education is free—an objective 
towards the attainment of which, Welsh public opinion 
is unquestionably more advanced than is public opinion 
in England. This is one side of the picture: the other 
side is being revealed gradually through inquiries 
made by local education authorities preparing schemes 
under Circular 1421, schemes which, on the whole, 
would appear likely to increase rather than to decrease 
grants from the Board. In Anglesey it has been dis- 
covered that ror families with a family income of less 
than twenty-five shillings a week are sending one or more 
children to secondary schools: that of parents having 
children at such schools, 38 per cent are in receipt of a 
family income of less than £2 a week, 58 per cent get 
less than £2 Ios., and 75 per cent less than £3 a week. 
It is therefore expected that 75 per cent of entrants 
into Anglesey secondary schools will get free education. 
The highest fee to be charged is £7 a year. Denbigh- 
shire has set its full fee at seven guineas, and it is expected 
that 60 per cent will be getting free education, whilst 
15 per cent will pay full fees. Assuming average honesty 
on the part of parents in supplying information as to 
financial circumstances, the figures revealed appear 
to show that the former maximum permissible per- 
centage for free places has been much too low. 
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“THE plan initiated by the Welsh Department of the 
Board of Education for better co-ordination and 
a wider area in the provision and organization of 

technical education in South Wales, 


Mi hilar does not appear to be finding favour 
South Wales: With the education authorities in South 


Wales. The scheme, it is understood, 
proposes to set up an advisory council or board on 
which there shall be representatives of local education 
authorities, employers and employees throughout South 
Wales. The annual cost has been estimated at £1,000. 
After a discussion by the Swansea Education Committee 
as to whether its proposed contribution of {93 a year 
would be worth while, the matter was referred back 
for re-consideration. In the course of the discussion, 
criticisms were made which scarcely seemed to do justice 
to the scheme and its objects. One critic said that the 
proposed machinery was useless and was a political move 
to try to smash the present system of education and to 
substitute something worse : to another, the creation of 
a new educational body in Wales was unnecessary and 
extravagant—‘* Why cannot the Welsh Department or 
the Central Welsh Board deal with the matter ? ”’ 


TF plain fact which stands in the way of the suc- 
cess of this excellent scheme—which seems to be 
the only possible method of dealing with the problem 
in a rational and consecutive and not a 
dbol haphazard way—is that the funda- 
Views. mental principles and aims of educa- 
‘tion and its organization have in 
Wales become matters of political controversy out 
of which political parties are trying to make capital. 
The one party wants free secondary education for all, 
on the principle of “ the best brains for the best jobs,” 
without having thought out clearly what to do with 
the product of that system and how to provide recruit- 
ment for an improved and more efficient productive 
system. The other party is accused of wanting to 
restrict facilities offered and, claiming to seek to intro- 
duce variety, which has been recommended by teachers 
themselves and by innumerable committees, is said here, 
and in its senior school policy, to be trying to restrict 
one section of society to the provision of ““ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” 


MRE: CORMAC BREATHNACH, has been ap- 
pointed President of the Irish National Teachers’ 
Organization for 1933-1934, and will take office after 
the Annual Congress at Easter. His 

ane ae year of office will be an important one. 

` There will be heavy work involved in 
the holding of the International Educational Congress 
in Dublin in July this year. Besides, the new Govern- 
ment will undoubtedly ‘explore every avenue to 
effect economies,’ and there is little doubt that it 
will cast longing eyes on educational expenditure. 
During the recent General Election all the party 
leaders were questioned by representatives of the 
teachers. All the replies were, of course, conciliatory, 
but carefully avoided definite promises. In secondary 
education it is suggested that Irish will be given a more 
predominating place in the Government’s policy. 
Already the marks at the Certificate Examinations have 
been re-arranged so as to give it greater weight. Grants 
will not be paid in future for pupils who do not take Irish. 
Yet every day modern European languages are disap- 


pearing from the programme of secondary schools, and no 
answer is ever given to those who point out this fact. 


“THE system of “ Increment Grants ” to secondary 
teachers is far superior to the corresponding scheme 
in England. The Government pays these grants, which 
increase by annual increments, directly 


ser eH to the teachers, so that an older 
teacher is not penalized when looking 
for a post. It is a pity that the system is marred by 


the Quota rule, owing to which many teachers do not 
receive the grant, or even lose it suddenly through no 
fault of their own. The amount “saved” by the 
Government is small. The payment of the whole sum 
would result in a greatly increased feeling of security 
in the minds of all secondary teachers. It is believed 
that the Minister of Education will do something for 
those who do not receive the grants to which their work 
and qualifications entitle them. The Northern Govern- 
ment has a similar system, but all qualified teachers 
are paid these grants. 


“THE Senatus of Aberdeen University has at last 
decided to modify the regulations governing the 
competition for entrance bursaries. The change is long 


overdue. Schoolmasters in the north 

Aberdeen have complained for many years that 

yh the regulations now to be swept away 

Competition. bore very heavily on the secondary 


schools. Under them, the candidate 
had to profess five more or less unrelated subjects on 
a high standard, and this led to a system of cramming 
that could by no stretch of imagination be justified 
on educational grounds. The arrangements now agreed 
upon are very reasonable and seem likely to satisfy 
most of the critics. The five subjects may still be 
professed by those who prefer the old way, but an 
attractive alternative is now offered. A student may 
now select three related subjects from any one of four 
departments. In these three subjects he takes ordinary 
papers with higher papers in two of them. The depart- 
ments are classical languages, modern languages, 
English and mathematics. Thus, in the first group, 
the student would take ordinary papers in Latin, Greek, 
and one other subject, with higher additional papers 
in Latin and Greek. In the second group he would 
select for his ordinary papers two languages from the 
usual group—French, German, Spanish, with one other 
subject, and then take higher additional papers in 
the two languages selected in the first instance. In 
the department of English, ordinary papers in English, 
history and one other subject would be required, with 
higher papers in English and the other subject. The 
department of mathematics necessitates papers in mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, and one other subject, the 
higher papers being in mathematics and the other subject. 


“THE formation of a Training College Association 
for Scotland is at present under consideration 
by the staffs of the four training centres. The matter 
was discussed at a residential con- 
ference held in the Carlyle Hostel, 
Edinburgh, when representatives from 
all the colleges were present. Prof. 
Godfrey Thomson was in the chair, and Miss Allan, of 
the Cambridge Training College, outlined the history 
and activities of the English Training College Asso- 


Training College 
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ciation. The question was then considered, discussions 
centring mainly round the relationship between the 
proposed Association and the Educational Institute of 
Scotland. In Scotland, conditions are different from 
those prevailing in England. The Educational Institute 
includes in its membership, teachers of every grade, 
from university professors downwards, and it was felt 
that there might be some advantage in establishing 
the Association as a constituent part of the Institute. 
On the other hand, it was recognized that on questions 
of policy, training college lecturers might not always 
see eye to eye with their fellow teachers. It was pointed 
out also that the qualifications for membership of 
the Educational Institute, while sufficiently broad to 
include all grades of teachers, seemed to exclude certain 
valuable members of the college staffs. For these 
reasons, the matter was remitted to the various colleges 
for further consideration, arrangements being made for 
a representative committee to go into the various 
points raised and report to a future conference. 


To 250 Oxford students should record by their 
votes in the Union their refusal in any circumstances 
to fight for King and Country has caused a painful 
diotan shock. We have not seen any reports 
Minani, of the speeches for or against the 
resolution to this effect which was 
carried by a large majority. Oxford was once a fortress 
of dialectic. Possibly the line of argument may have 
been that youth throughout the world should declare 
this opinion in order to abolish war, and that Oxford, 
the traditional home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs, 
should start a new cause. This reasoning may be convin- 
cing to some people ; but it does not answer the practical 
question whether a student should undergo military train- 
ing with the view of preparing himself for any eventuality. 
What might have happened to this country if in 1914 
its youth had refused to take up arms is affrighting. 
oe new Royal Society Mond Laboratory at Cam- 
bridge, an adjunct of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
was opened by the Chancellor of the University (Mr. 


Baldwin). It demonstrates the in- 
S are i creased complexity of the apparatus 
Cambridge: and other resources demanded in 


these days for physical research. This 
is a laboratory for using intense magnetic fields in the 
study of the constitution of matter. Prof. Kapitza, who 
has charge of the laboratory, has attained a high repu- 
tation in these researches. The laboratory also contains 
a plant for producing liquid nitrogen at the rate of four 
or five gallons an hour, and this is used to make liquid 
hydrogen, with which a temperature nearly approaching 
absolute zero can be attained. Some valuable results 
are expected from the study of matter at these low 
temperatures, at which the atoms are almost still. The 
establishment of the laboratory is due to the co-operation 
of the University with the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and the Royal Society, who used 
for this purpose a generous benefaction of Dr. Robert 
Mond. Cambridge is to be congratulated in giving a 
lead to the country in this important work as well as 
on its past achievements in this field. 


[> his opening speech, Mr. Baldwin recalled some of 
the previous triumphs of the University in physical 
research. Sir J. J. Thomson’s discovery of the electron 
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has revolutionized our knowledge of the constitution of 
„ matter and has found many indus- 
aly orig * trial applications. The proton, and 
; more recently the neutron, have 
followed the electron as the result of the work of the 
Cavendish Laboratory. We are being brought ever 
nearer to “ successful methods of attack on the age-old 
problem of the transmutation of matter.” For all 
this work, as the Chancellor acknowledged, elaborate 
machinery is required, almost on an engineering scale. 
Mr. Baldwin described the new institution as a striking 
example of the co-operation of a number of scientific 
bodies to a common end. It is a happy coincidence 
that the Chancellorship of the University and the 
Presidency of the Privy Council which controls the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
should be combined in the person of Mr. Baldwin. 


\ Ñ TE are glad to note that Captain Spencer, M.P. for 
St. Helens, has made, in a letter to Education, 
some pertinent comments on the figures regarding 
unemployment among young teachers 
which were revealed by the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education in answer to a question in the House, when 
it was stated that of 8,250 who left college last summer, 
1,100 were still without posts at the end of the year. 
Captain Spencer points out that these students were 
recruited and trained at the express request of the Board 
to supply the demand which would naturally follow 
the raising of the school age. But the school age has 
not been raised, the education machine is being slowed 
down, and even the present field for employment 
restricted. As a result, skilled teachers are allowed to 
stand by, idle and unproductive. In spite of these facts, 
the Ray Report is recommending new economy measures 
which will entail still further unemployment and still 
further sacrifice of trained minds and public expendi- 
ture. Captain Spencer characterizes this kind of 
economy as reckless saving, and his words are none too 
strong. We may add, that some alleviation of the 
position would be secured if the Government would 
prohibit the appointment of any more uncertificated 
and supplementary teachers. To employ fresh un- 
qualified persons when so many trained and certificated 
teachers are out of work is the height of folly. 
A REMARKABLE demonstration of protest against 
economies in education, organized by the “ All 
London Students’ Movement,” took place on February 
We 07 Many hundreds of teachers and 
Protest. students, reinforced by trade union 
and other sympathizers, marched from 
the Embankment to Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
where they held a crowded and enthusiastic meeting. 
The speeches were marked by a note of militancy, and 
a resolution was carried calling upon all teachers, trade 
unions, co-operative guilds, and parents’ associations, 
to unite with the students to take action against 
all attempts to degrade the standards of national 
education formulated in the Fisher Act of 1918 and 
the Education Act of 1921. As was natural, stress was 
laid on the fact that about 1,100 teachers out of the 
8,000 or so who left college last year have not yet found 
employment, but the speakers also paid attention to 
the other disastrous consequences of a policy of so- 
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called economy. This endeavour to secure united action 
on the part of all who are interested in maintaining 
educational standards should have an undoubted effect 
in influencing public opinion. If, however, we may 
judge from some of the banners displayed at the meeting, 
it is possible that certain organizations may attempt 
to use this movement in order to further aims not purely 
educational. We feel sure that the students, while 
welcoming help from many diverse quarters, will not 
allow themselves to be exploited, but will keep steadily 
to their main purpose of resisting educational economies. 


“THE Presidential Address delivered by Mr. P. E. 
Meadon at the annual meeting of the Association 
of Directors and Secretaries for Education was a very 
interesting account of impressions 
gained during a visit to the United 
States. One thing Mr. Meadon said 
was that the United States is more 
alive than England to the advantages of education. The 
schools seem to belong more intimately to the parents, 
who expect the school building to be the most important 
one in the town. The keenness of the people to know 
what is being done with the money they pay for the 
education service is outstanding, and greater publicity 
is given to educational affairs than we are accustomed 
to. The great majority of the children, whatever their 
station in life, attend the free, non-sectarian public 
schools. There is considerable local freedom in educa- 
tional matters, but this leads to variations in standards, 
and there is a movement towards co-ordination. The 
most interesting feature of the American educational 
system is the high school, a free institution which tries 
to serve the educational needs of the whole adolescent 
population. It is an “all purposes ” institution pro- 
viding every kind of education of post-primary grade. 
Mr. Meadon thinks that the American system probably 
suffers by comparison with ours in respect of standards 
of attainment in higher education, differentiation of 
schools, qualifications of teachers, provision of medical 
inspection and of maintenance grants ; but the United 
States deserve our respect and admiration for the gener- 
ous provision made for equality of opportunity, for 
readiness to experiment, for lavish provision of buildings 
and equipment, and for the co-operation secured from 
leaders in industry and commmerce. 


Education in 
the United 
States. 


N international investigation of the question of 
examinations has been organized with the help 
of a grant from the Carnegie Corporation through the 
inati International Institute of Teachers 
SAna College, Columbia University. A strong 
i English “ International Institute Exam- 
ination Inquiry ” Committee has been appointed, with 
Sir Michael Sadler as chairman and Sir Philip Hartog as 
director. One of the chief objects of their work will 
be to study discrepancies in marking by different 
examiners, thus assessing the element of chance in 
examination success. If that element can be assessed, 
means may be found to reduce its effect. A Scottish 
Committee has also been appointed with Prof. Godfrey H. 
Thomson as convener and Mr. Thomas Henderson as 
honorary secretary. Committees will also be appointed 
in France, Germany and Switzerland. We hope that 
these committees will face their problem boldly. If 
ability in certain subjects cannot be assessed scientifically 
these subjects should be excluded from examinations. 
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HE Assistant Masters’ Association, at its Oxford 
meeting, was fortunate in inducing an eminent 
teacher, Prof. Gilbert Murray, to discourse on “ The 
Art of Teaching.” His stimulating 
Terhin. address, reprinted in the A.M.A., the 
i journal of the Association, should 
receive even wider publicity. For who is better qualified 
to illuminate this difficult subject? “I believe,” said 
Prof. Murray, after quoting an example, “ that teaching 
depends upon that kind of mixed activity of a personal 
sympathy and intellectual originality.” It is surely 
true that a combination of personal sympathy and 
intellectual originality creates the ideal teacher. And 
what is the ideal motive towards learning? That the 
child should wish to acquire knowledge in its human 
and spiritual value as a permanent source of happiness 
through life. He instanced three men of the present 
generation who have had the most dazzling success 
throughout the world—Sun-Yat-Sen in China, Lenin 
in Russia, and Kemal in Turkey. Would teachers 
consciously select these men as ideal types? We agree 
with Prof. Murray that their success is significant. 


AT the Council Meeting of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, Mr. E. Davies moved that ‘“‘ free 
secondary education for all’’ should be deleted from 
| the policy of the Association. As the 
discussion showed some doubt existed 
whether “ free secondary education 
for all ” represented the policy of the Association, it 
was decided to pass to the next business. If secondary 
education became free and universal, how could it be 
distinguished from elementary education? Ever since 
education became the concern of the Government in this 
country, the term elementary education has connoted 
that irreducible minimum of education which every 
child should be given the opportunity to receive. Such 
a definition of elementary education is, of course, linked 
with the question of the age to which attendance at 
school is enforced. Under existing legislation, elemen- 
tary education is fairly sharply defined. Whether it 
should approach more closely in type to secondary 
education is arguable. 


Free Secondary 
Education. 


ORD IRWIN, President of the Board of Education, 
addressed a conference of teachers convened by 
the Bishop of Ripon on “ The Place of Religion in 
Education.” It must be many years 
e Ne since an Education Minister has cham- 
i pioned so vigorously the cause of 
religion in our schools. The State, he thought, was 
likely to be sympathetic to the encouragement of 
religion throughout our educational system, because 
parents were more and more desirous that their children 
should receive a religious education—not because (as 
Lenin held) religion was the opiate of the people. Some 
186 out of 317 local authorities, he reported, had now 
adopted agreed syllabuses, and 166 had adopted the 
Anson by-law. Dr. Vaughan, late Headmaster of 
Rugby, protested against the suggestion that scriptural 
teaching should be under “ a recognized head of the 
subject.” He had seen the harm done to natural 
science and mathematics by that system. A resolution 
was adopted appealing to universities to give greater 
opportunities to teachers to take religious knowledge 
as one subject in their course for a degree. 
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Reviews 


SCHOOL LIFE 


(1) The Dark Places of Education. By Dr. W. Scnouaus. 
With a Collection of Seventy-eight Reports of School 
Experiences. Translated by Mary CHADWICK. (128. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

(2) Doctors’ Delusions, Crude Criminology, and Sham Educa- 
tion. By BERNARD SHAW. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

(1) The Dark Places of Education is a translation from 

a Swiss original. The editor of an educational paper 

circulated a questionnaire under the heading, ‘‘ From what 

did you suffer most at school ? ” and he gives us a selection 

of replies made by persons of both sexes, and of ages ranging 

from twenty to seventy, but mostly round about thirty. 

These tell a depressing tale of stupid, heartless, and 

unjust treatment. The editor, by the way, lost 400 of his 

teacher-subscribers—a fact which does them no credit, for 
teachers, like other people, must expect criticism and meet 
it squarely. It is to be hoped that these Swiss schools and 
teachers have improved in recent years. It is also to be 
hoped that few such dark places remain in the English- 
speaking countries, though we have it on good authority 
that there are some, and that this translation is by no means 
an unnecessary addition to our educational literature. 

(2) Dr. Schohaus deliberately sought information about 

' the dark places, whilst gladly recognizing the existence of 

bright ones. Mr. Bernard Shaw sees nothing but dark 

places. He has never recovered from the effects of his 
own schooling, although ‘tis sixty years since. He is 

a living proof of the reality of what the psycho-analysts 

call complexes. His school complex is a terrible thing. The 

story of the mother who recently threatened to punish her 
boy by not allowing him to go to school would be to 

Mr. Shaw “a story ” in another sense. Yet the thing 

happened. There are bright places. At the same time there 

are features of our modern education, especially the 
pressure of external examinations, which, for many children, 
make school not at all the happy place it ought to be. There 
is a great deal of essential truth in Mr. Shaw’s extravagant 
descriptions of schools as prisons, and the educated public 
are quite accustomed to making due allowance for his 
controversial style. 


ANOTHER CRITICISM 


Gaités et Tristesses de la Grammaire de l’Académie Française. 
By BAUDRY DE SAUNIER. (12 francs net. Paris: 
Flammarion.) 

M. de Saunier attacks the style of the grammar as well 
as its contents, which, he says, make the youngest teacher 
laugh and the foreigner stand aghast. 

To avoid calumniating the academy he attributes the 
book to the “ Greffier de l’Usage,”’ yet, quoting from Bréal, 
adds: “ Il faut apprendre la grammaire par la langue, 
et non pas la langue par la grammaire.” As an example 
of careless construction he cites: Le, la, de, ne, que, 
lorsque, puisque, quoique, drop the e before all vowels ; 
je, me, te, se, le, la, before en, y, and before a verb; ce before 
est, était ; st before il (page 7), and asks, how can la drop 
its e, how can je, me, &c., drop e before a verb (does one 
say y combats ?); how can si drop ane in any case ? 

He finds (on page 221): Ne expletive is always used after 
nier and on page 222 the remark that, after nier, ne may be 
correctly omitted. 

The Greffier says (page 57) that quot, relative, is always 
singular. In reply, M. de Saunier quotes: Le vent, la pluie, 
la neige, la tourmente, par quot, j'ai tant souffert, and refers 
to Littré’s statement that quot is used in the plural. 

Again, ce qu’tl* is employed when ce represents the 
complément of an infinitive understood. Then, says M. de 
Saunier, it cannot be used + expressed infinitive nor when 


— 


° (Page 226) 


there can be no infinitive, so we may no longer use the 
everyday forms: Vous ferez ce qu'il vous plaira de faire. 
Ce qu'il me faut, c'est la santé. 

Lastly the author complains that doubtful points are 
not touched on, and that in future the hungry man ordering 
luncheon will have to call out: ‘‘ Garçon, servez-moi une 
sole ayant frit.” 

A book useful from its contents as a grammar, as well 
as from its comments on the Grammar of the Academy. 


ENGLISH TEACHING 


Memorandum on the Teaching of English, drawn up by the 
English Panel of the Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
1932. (2s. University of London Press.) 

All teachers of English will find much of interest in this 
concise, well-planned memorandum, which represents the 
views of the nine members of the English Panel. It has the 
merit of brevity. The authors regard it as a supplement to 
such previous documents of a similar nature as The Report 
of the Departmental Committee of the Board of Education 
(1921), the Memorandum of the A.M.A. (1923, re-issued 1927), 
and the Pamphlet published by the Scottish Council for Research 
in Education (Reprint 1931). 

It seems clear that the majority of teachers of English 
to-day are agreed that the reaction against the teaching of 
formal grammar has gone too far, and that there is a real 
need for a careful grounding in the fundamental rules of 
grammar during the pre-School Certificate years of the 
secondary school. In the section on “ The English Lan- 
guage,” this view is urged with moderation but none the 
less convincingly, and some helpful practical suggestions 
are made. 

Most teachers of English also agree, negatively, that all 
is not well with the essay work, at any rate as required for 
the School Certificate Examinations. We commend the 
section on “ English Composition ” to all those who feel 
“that the thing required of school children, the detached 
comprehensive survey of some topic supposed to be of 
general interest, has no models in English literature.” 

On the subject of literature the memorandum makes 
many practical suggestions, some of which are provocative. 
Naturally every successful teacher of English will have faith 
in her own choice of authors to be read at various ages, and 
in her own methods. The writers advocate the reading of 
complete plays of Shakespeare (e.g. Midsummer Night's 
Dream) with children of 11 years. They suggest that a 
play like Coriolanus is suitable for reading with children 
of 14+, though they do not include it in the list of plays 
suitable for the First School Certificate Examination. They 
also stress their unanimous conviction that all abridgments 
of standard novels are vicious. 

The memorandum contains useful comments on 
“ Literature in the Examination Forms,” ‘ Sixth Form 
English, apart from the Advanced Course,” ‘‘ Speech 
Training,” and ‘‘ Dramatic Work.” We doubt whether the 
change suggested in the English Literature Syllabus for the 
Higher School Certificate would be satisfactory in practice. 
Many teachers, it is stated, would prefer ‘‘ specified books 
for detailed study from a period, with general reading in the 
period left free to the schools, no books being specified in 
the schedules.” The problem of examining satisfactorily 
year by year such general reading would, we think, be 
insuperable. At least one of the examining boards (Oxford) 
has always encouraged this general reading independently 
of prescribed texts, by including questions on such general 
reading within the period ; and this compromise has worked 
very well in practice. 

The memorandum reprints, and severely criticizes, sug- 

(Continued on page 166) 
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gestions made by Dr. J. M. Crofts, Secretary to the 
N.U.J.M.B., for experimenting in a new type of examination 
question in English literature at the S.C. stage. So far as 
the essay type of question is concerned, we agree with the 


opinion expressed in the memorandum that “‘ the innovation 
could result in nothing but evil,” but we think that these 
suggestions could be very successfully adapted to the 
** context ” questions. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ECONOMICS 


Land and Labour in China. (7s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Tawney has given us a most competent survey of the 
economic condition of China, and a careful study of all the 
problems connected with it. The first five chapters, dealing 
with Chinese agriculture and industry, were written for a con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations held at Shanghai 
in 1931, but the last and most interesting chapter, on Politics 
and Education, is new. In it, Mr. Tawney discusses China’s 
future development with sympathy, insight, and supreme 
common sense. Without specifically drawing a moral from the 
somewhat unfortunate effects of the westernization of Japan, he 
insists strongly upon the necessity of preserving the distinctive 
individuality of China and the importance of encouraging her 
to develop in her own way. The value of this very readable 
book would have been enhanced by the provision of a map. 


Institutional Revenue: a Study of the Influence of Social Insti- 
tutions on the Distribution of Wealth. By H. D. DICKINSON. 
(10s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

Mr. Dickinson here propounds a new theory in the field of 
distribution. After explaining what he understands by “ social 
institutions ” and outlining the theory of value, he argues that 
these institutions give rise to non-competing groups which 
restrict the supply of the factors of production that they pro- 
vide, by limiting mobility and equality of opportunity. The 
result is a differential rate of remuneration, so that the members 
of the more favoured groups receive an additional element of 
income (rather awkwardly named “ institutional revenue ’’) 
which is due entirely to these restrictions. In other words, 


By R. H. Tawney. 


the scarcity value of certain factors of production is ascribed to 
limitation of supply caused by social institutions which hinder 
mobility between different economic classes. 


Retailing and the Public. By L. E. NEAL. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

This very readable and competent book, by the managing 
director of Daniel Neal & Sons, is the outcome of a series of 
discussions by a small group of men engaged in retail distri- 
bution. It is a survey of a largely uncharted area of economic 
activity—an area that is far more extensive than is often realized. 
After outlining the principal types of retailing organizations, 
and analysing in greater detail the working of the departmental 
store, the author discusses in a couple of extremely interesting 
and thought-provoking chapters the rationalization of retail 
distribution so as to eliminate the enormous wastage caused by 
the existing system of half a million shops to supply the needs 
of 45,000,000 people. 


Man and Wealth: a First Handbook of Economics. 
Hunt. (2s. 6d. Christophers.) 

Among the numerous books of this kind that have lately 
appeared, this one by Mr. Wray Hunt stands out for its clear- 
cut conciseness and lucid exposition. Though open to criticism 
on some points, it is on the whole an excellent introductory 
textbook for young students, for the author has the gift of 
explaining things, and a most praiseworthy abhorrence of 
haziness. 


By W. 


Easy Lessons in Economics. Cam- 


bridge University Press.) 


By E. E. HousELEY. (2s. 


EDUCATION 


Problèmes Modernes d'Enseignement en vue de la Conciliation entre 
les Peuples et de la Paix Morale. By Prof. R. ALTAMIRA. 
(Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France.) 

Prof. Altamira has been active for many years in the promotion 
of peace and co-operation among nations. He is firmly convinced 
that men act on principles ingrained during the course of their 
education, and that education offers the firmest basis for the 
reconciliation and mutual understanding of peoples of different 
nationality. Few, however, have the knowledge requisite for the 
formation of just opinions on the social, political, and inter- 
national questions that intimately concern them. Inthe past, 
prejudice has been fostered by nationalist and chauvinistic text- 
books in history. In this interesting collection of what he has 
said and written on the subject, especially since 1914, the Spanish 
jurist and historian contends that it is possible to use the teaching 
of history for the development of international sympathies and 
peaceful tendencies without the sacrifice of sane nationalism or 
of intellectual integrity. 


The Child in Home and School. 
(3s. 6d. net. Headley.) 
Much of the matter of this little book is in the form of illus- 
trative stories of the behaviour of young children—a device 
which gives reality to the theorizing. It is simple and non- 
technical in style, and will appeal to parents and teachers of 
young children, as well as to students in training. 


By FLORENCE M. SURFLEET. 


(1) An Introduction to Education and the Teaching Process. By 
Prof. J. E. ADAMS and W. S. TAYLOR. (12s. 6d. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

(2) Directed Observation and Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
By Prof. W. L. WRINKLE and W. D. ARMENTROUT. (12s. 6d. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

(1) The first of these books, emanating from the University 
of Kentucky, is of a type which is quite familiar. It is a general 
treatise, meant as a textbook for students who are preparing 
to teach. It deals with the teacher and his qualifications, the 
teaching process, administration and supervision, recent develop- 


ments in education, and, lastly, the philosophy of education. 
And, by the way, the authors knew what they were doing when 
they put philosophy of education last and not first. Much of 
the book is written for Americans in particular, but much is 
of more general value. We think it a very good book of its 
kind, and not the less so because the writers do not disdain 
an occasional touch of humour. (2) The second book, which 
comes from Colorado State Teachers’ College, and is based 
upon experience gained in that college, is also meant for the 
teacher-in-training. It is not so well written as the first, but 
it gives a good idea of the work done in an American training 
college, in initiating young teachers into their art. There are 
Many points in the book which lecturers on education in English 
training colleges might well take note of. 


Education for Trades and Industries: a Historical Survey. By 
C. T. Miriis. (6s. net. Arnold.) 

This little book brings together for the first time in concise 
form the history of the progress of technical education in England 
for twenty different trades and industries. Its publication is 
timely, for at last the authorities are beginning to realize the 
need for the close co-operation of education with industry. Each 
chapter of the book is necessarily short, but the essential facts 
are there, and the information is fully up to date. 


The Improvement of the Assignment: a Phase of the Direction 
of Learning in Elementary School, Secondary School, and 
College. By Prof. G. A. YoaKaM. (9s. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931. Edited by Prof. I. L. 
KANDEL. (New York City: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 

Education To-morrow. No. 1. The Task of Education in a 
World Crisis. By Dr. J. J. VAN DER LEEUW. No. 2. Creating 
a Culture adapted to Modern Life. By Dr. G. WATSON. 
(1s. each. New Education Fellowship.) 

The Essentials of Teaching. By H.S. PERERA. (3s. 

(Continued on page 168) 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION offers 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 


Exercise Books, made of superior British paper — 


and bound in artistic covers. Better value than 
ever. Books from tos. 9d. gross. Loose-Leaf 
Covers and Paper. Drawing Books, Notebooks, 
Science Notebooks, Nature Notebooks, Examina- 
tion Paper, Preparation Books, Mark Books, 
Registers—all supplied immediately at keenest 
competitive prices. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


The Organization of the E.S.A. Book Service 
is most complete, and all orders receive the utmost 
care and prompt attention. Enormous stocks are 
available for the orders. Prompt Service. Best 
Discounts. 


STATIONERY REQUISITES 


Mathematical Instrument Sets in cloth boxes from 
1s. 6d., Pens, Pencils, Chalk, Ink, Pastels, Paints, 
Brushes, India-rubber, Rules, Bells, Duplicating 
Machines, Pencil Sharpeners, Kindergarten and 
Handwork Materials, and every School Requisite. 


to the Teaching Profession a reliable and economical Service for all 
School Supplies. In every Department there are very large and compre- 
hensive stocks available for immediate dispatch. Among the many 
classes of goods may be mentioned : 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Distinctive School Furniture to suit every possible 
requirement. Large stocks are kept of Pupils’ 
Desks, Examination Desks, Table Desks, Cup- 
boards, Chairs, Forms, Stools, Easels, Black- 
boards, Notice Boards, and other essential School 
Furniture. 

GYMNASTIC and LABORATORY FITTINGS 
manufactured to order. 


SCHOOL UNIFORM 


Now is a good time to order Spring Outfits. 
Girls’ Hats, Gym Dresses, Tunics, Girdles, 
Blouses, Hose, Hat-bands, &c. Boys’ Caps, 
Blazers, Cricket Shirts, Jerseys, Hose and 
Trousers, Enamelled Badges, &c. Superior in 
style and quality at moderate prices. 


CATALOGUES 


of all Departments are issued—Stationery, 
Furniture, Textbooks, Library and Prize Books, 


- Handwork, Kindergarten, Chemicals, Chemical 


Apparatus, Uniform, and Sports—any of which 
will be forwarded free to Principals. 


The E.S.A. particularly invites all interested to call at ESAVIAN HOUSE 
and make use of the Reference Library of School Books. It comprises more 
than 11,000 Volumes, embracing the latest books in every branch of School 
Work. The books are all marked with published prices and arranged under 
subjects. 


In the Showrooms will be found a complete range of Furniture and samples 
; of all School Stationery and Requisites. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 
171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.ı 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


A Bibkography of English Literature and History, with a Syllabus 
for a Co-ordinated Course. Prepared by Prof. J. B. BREBNER 
and Prof. E. NEFF. (3s. net. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

While primarily intended for American universities, this 
bibliography is well worth the attention of teachers and students 
of English history and literature on this side of the Atlantic. 
It is a good example of the special courses and intensive study 
that are becoming characteristic of the American universities, 
and of the cosmopolitan spirit that is a good augury for the 
friendly interrelation of America and Europe alike in letters and 
in politics. No student who follows out the courses here laid down 
can possibly be narrow in his outlook on life and letters. There 
is an excellent bibliography of textbooks and works of reference 
by American, British and foreign authors; and under the 
guidance of their teachers students have abundant notice of 
the best materials for their work. The books recommended 
are thoroughly up to date. A syllabus is presented for each of 
two semesters, and suggestions are given for later specialized 
research. 


English Composition without Trouble: High School Course. 
By F. G. FrencH. Part I. Applied Grammar leading to 
Composition. Part II. Intermediate. Part III. Matricula- 
iton Year : Revision. (1s.6d.each. Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. F. G. French, inspector of schools, Burma, in these pro- 
gressive manuals of grammar and composition has gone on 
unique lines, which, if conscientiously followed out by master 
and pupil, should ensure success, whether in business or private 
life, or in examinations in English. The author’s sphere of 
activity may suggest that the courses are intended for foreign 
students. They will doubtless help these, but they are applicable 
to home schools as well. The exercises, ingeniously framed and 

comprehensive in scope, are by no means always easy, but a 

distinct merit is the call they make on pupils to think for them- 

Selves. Hurried or slurred work would defeat the end in view. 

The plan involves highly concentrated work in school, and much 

of it necessarily relegated to home work (including frequent 

reference to a dictionary) would require earnestness, patience 
and time that can be looked for only in the case of exceptional 
pupils. Each book requires a minimum of nine months’ work. 

The courses would undoubtedly lead to success—but not without 

trouble. 


Short Stories of the Nineteenth Century. Selected with Introduc- 
tion by J. G. FYFE. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Some old favourites are here brought together, and the book 
makes very good reading. Eleven outstanding writers of the 
nineteenth century are represented, including Sir Walter Scott 
(Wandering Willie's Tale), Washington Irving (Rip Van Winkle), 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (Mr. Higginbotham’'s Catastrophe), Edgar 
Allen Poe (The Cask of Amontillado), Charles Dickens (The 
Bagman’s Story), and Anthony Trollope (Malachi's Cove). All 
the stories have stood the test of time and represent a very 
high attainment in the art of short story writing. 


Tales of the Air. By R. S. Wort ey, “ VIGILANT,” C. F. S. 
GAMBLE, Sir S. HOARE, R. MARBEN, The Times Spccial 
Correspondent, W. E. Jouns, F. YEATS-BROWN, J. TEMPLER. 
(2s. University of London Press.) 

Modern aircraft has opened up a new field of exploration and 
adventure, and in this little volume (a recent addition to Treasuries 
of Modern Prose) a number of exciting aerial exploits are described 
by the participants themselves. Most of the tales relate to ex- 
periences during the War and portray some of the dangers and 
thrills associated with flying. 


Mr. Pickwick: a Dickens Portrait. Selected by G. N. Pocock. 
Boswell and Johnson. Selected from the Life by J. GARRETT. 
Chang. By ELIZABETH Morse. Evergreen Stories. Second 
Series. Ke-told from the Greek by W. M. L. HUTCHINSON. 
(1s. 4d. each. Dent.) 

The Adventures of Spot: a Supplementary Reader for Juniors. 
By R. BENNETT. (Paper, 1s.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 

The Clarendon Readers in Literature and Science. Edited by 
J. C. Smitu. Exercises to Book I. By J. E. ARKIESON. 
(9d. Oxford University Press.) 

The Boys’ Torch Adventure Library. No. 49. A Duel with 
Drugs. By P. J. DoHERTY. No. 50. For Death or Life? 
By C. GREEN. No. 51. The Snake. By G. SURREY. 
No. 52. Turned Out! By F. G. Nixon. (2d. each. Edin- 
burgh House Press.) 


Examining the Examination in English: a Report to the College 
Entrance Examination Board. By the COMMISSION ON 
ENGLISH. (118. 6d. net. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press.) 

A New English Treasury : Selected Prose and Verse for Reading 
in Schools. By F. F. Potter. (Book I (Senior), 2s. 9d. 
Book IV (Junior), 2s. 3d. Pitman.) 

The Teaching of English Grammar: Function versus Form. 
By F. W. Westaway. (7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


Shakespeare Criticism: from the Beginnings to 1765. Six Lec- 
tures delivered at the Presidency College under the Auspices 
of the University of Madras. By Prof. V. K. A. PILLAI. 
(5s. net. Blackie.) 

Students of Shakespeare will appreciate this attempt to 
collect in handy form the critical opinions expressed about 
Shakespeare from his own day up to, and including, Dr. Johnson's 
preface to his edition in 1765. The lectures are well planned. 
The first carries us up to the First Folio edition of 1623, and 
therefore includes the criticism of Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries. The second lecture continues the survey up to the 
beginning of the Civil War. The third, one of the most interesting, 
takes up the story after the reopening of the theatres in 1660 ; 
it includes Pepys’ comments on the fourteen plays of Shake- 
speare that he saw performed, and gives some account of the 
many adaptations, by Dryden and others, of Shakespeare’s plays 
during this period. With Lecture 4 we reach the pedantic 
criticism of classicists like Rymer, and the more interesting 
opinions of Addison and Steele. The fifth lecture brings us to the 
early eighteenth century editors of Shakespeare—Rowe and 
Pope ; while the final lecture is devoted to Dr. Johnson’s work 
on Shakespeare. 


A Book of Scottish Verse. Chosen by G. BuRNETT. (5s. net. 
Methuen.) 

This is a delightful Scottish anthology. The pieces in each 
section have been chosen from those poems that pleased the 
compiler as a boy—a wise method because it awakens a sympa- 
thetic response in the reader’s heart. The volume contains no 
fewer than ten books, or sections, with titles suggestive of their 
several contents. Many of these headings are in Doric: Wan- 
chancy Things, Halesome Farin’, Weird 0’ War, &c. We may 
adopt a cross division. There are poems by Burns, Scott, 
Hogg, Lady Nairne, and others well known and easily accessible. 
Many are anonymous. A second class would include pieces, 
many of them known as songs: ‘‘ There’s Nae Luck aboot the 
Hoose,” “ The Wee Wee German Lairdie,” ‘‘ Caller Herrin,” 
“Oh! Gin I were whaur Gadie Rins,” and others. The third 
group are those closely linked with the early associations of 
many, to memory dear but seldom seen in print. Such are: 
‘“ Castles in the Air,” the inimitable ‘‘ Im-Hm,”’ “ This is the 
Wye that Leddies Ride,” “ Lucy’s Flittin,’’ with its poignant 
undercurrent. Of the “ Bedtime ” poems one of the finest is 
“ Wee Willie Winkie,” ending : 

“ Wearit is the mither that has a stoorie wean, 
A wee stumpie stousie that canna rin his lane, 
That has a battle aye wi’ sleep afore he'll close an e’e— 
But a kiss frae aff his rosy lips gies strength anew to me! ” 


There are exiles of time as well as exiles of space, and both in 
recalling the days of long ago, with memories of home affection 
can exclaim with Stevenson— 

“ My heart remembers how! ” 


The Southron will find the glossary helpful with many Scottish 
words, but only the born Scot can taste their full flavour. 
(Continued on page 170) 


THE S.P.C.K. AND THE SHELDON Press, in their January list, 
include Stellar Wonders by Dr. Charles Whyte, a popular book 
on astronomy consisting of talks broadcast by Dr. Whyte from 
the Aberdeen station of the B.B.C. 

* * * 


Towards the end of the spring and summer list issued by 
Messrs. GEORGE G. HaRRAP & Co., LTD., we notice a popular 
book on fish by Mr. W. S. Berridge, already well known for his 
natural history books, and The Book of Chemical Discovery by 
Mr. L. A. Coles (Romance of Knowledge Series). Sir Frederic 
Cowen’s recent broadcast talks during the ‘‘ Children’s Hour ”’ 
form the basis of a book entitled Little Talks about Big Com- 
posers. 
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BASIC GERMAN FOR SCIENCE 
STUDENTS 


With Vocabulary and English Translation of the 
German Passages. 
By M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D., lecturer in German, 
University of Edinburgh, Author of ‘“‘ A Handbook 
of German Intonation.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. Postage 6d. 


The book is the result of the author’s experience in teaching 
University students to acquire a reading knowledge of German. 
The author claims that if students will memorize the 1,372 basic 
words they will be able to read any scientic work in German. 


GERMAN VERSE FOR 
SCHOOLS 


Compiled by C. E. Srocxton, M.A., Senior Modern 
Languages Master, Bedford School. 


Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s. Postage 2d. 
Teachers of German have long felt the need of a cheap and really 
good collection of German Verse which will meet the requirements 
of pupils up to the School Certificate Examination. 


THE TEACHING OF SCRIPTURE 
TO ELDER PUPILS IN 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS 


By B. L. KENNETT, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


When Head Mistress of the Girls’ Perse School, Miss Kennett’s 
teaching of Scripture was a matter of constant comment, and 
the enthusiasm stimulated by her teaching will also be inspired 
by her book. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE 


And of all Booksellers 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 
Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 
at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member introducing another. 


Special Section recognized by Ministry of Health as Approved Society 

for Contributors under tne National Health Insurance and Pensions 

Act. Valuable Scheme of Additional Benefits for Dental, Ophthalmic, 
and other Treatments. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
STUTIS, 47 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
(Telephone: Museum 2327) 


The Royal Cripples’ Hospital, Northfield, Birmingham 
Training School for Orthopzedic Nurses, Masseuses, and 
Medical Gymnasts 


This school is situated in a healthy district just outside the town, and accepts 
girls of good education over 18 years of age. They are trained during four years 
in orthopedic nursing, and for the Conjoint and Medical Electricity Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. Excellent 
experience is obtained in all the departments of the hospital and in the out- 
patient department of the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham. 

Lectures are given by trained teachers. Additional lectures are given by 
members of the Honorary Staffs of both hospitals ; also a course of demonstrations 
of dissected parts at the Birmingham University. 

Probationer Nurses are paid a salary except when they are concentrating on 
the examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
when they are given free tuition in lieu of this. 

An 18-months’ course when resident or non-resident students are prepared for 
the examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
only is also arranged. Tuition Fees: £54 9s., non-resident. Board fees are paid 
in addition by resident students. 


For prospectus apply to 
THE MATRON, The Woodlands, Bristol Road, Northfield. 
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CHRISTOPHERS= 


PURPOSE 


AND ADMIRATION 


By J. E. BARTON, M.A. 
Headmaster of Bristol Grammar School. 


“Worth the possession of anybody who 
cares for beauty in daily life. 
—HucGH WALPOLE. 


10s. 6d. net 


GEOGRAPHY 


Land-Forms and Life 


Short Studies on Topographical Maps 
by C. C. CARTER, M.A. 


Author of “ A Geographical Grammar ”’ 
“ Teachers of geography in secondary schools will be 
well advised to use it.’’—Geography. 
31 Photographs and many Diagrams. 6s. 6d. 


Germany 
An Introductory Study in Human and Physical 


Geography 
by JASPER H. STEMBRIDGE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of the “ World-Wide Geographies ”’ 


“ A valuable contribution for the teaching and under- 
standing of geography. . . . Interesting and highly 
instructive.’’—Geography. 


16 Photographs and 20 Sketch Maps 


Water and Grass 
A Study in the Pastoral Economy of Southern Europe 
by E. H. CARRIER, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
‘‘ Constitutes an important addition to geographical 
literature.’’—Geographical Journal. 
With Maps and Diagrams. 


BIOLOGY 
The Elements of Biology 


by C. VON WYSS, F.L.S. 
Part I. Constitutes a Seasonal Study of Living 

Creatures. 2s. 6d 
Part II. Formulates Biological Principles and 

Generalizations. 2s. 6d. 
These two combine to form a course which carries the 
pupil up to School Certificate standard. Also in one 
volume. 4s. 6d. 
“ A substantial contribution to the right orientation of 
elementary biology teaching.’’—School Nature Study. 


ECONOMICS 
The Approach to Economics 


by H. M. SCOTT, B.Sc. Econ. 


Written particularly for those preparing for School 
Certificate or Matriculation. Revised edition with 
Summaries and Test Questions. 3s. 6d. 


Man and Wealth 


A First Handbook to Economics 
by WRAY HUNT, B.A. 


Author of “ The Growth and Development of an 
English Town ”’ l : 
A textbook fit for the lowest forms taking this Oo a 


3s. 6d. 


21s. net 


22 Berners St., London, W. I Ss 
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HISTORY 


British Citizenship : its Rights and its Duties. By F. PEAKER. 
Revised and Brought up to Date by A. P. PEAKER. (2s. 6d. 
Russell.) 

For twenty-six years Mr. Peaker’s book on citizenship has 
enjoyed an extensive vogue and rendered excellent educational 
service. We welcome a revised edition, to which has been added 
a useful section on the relation of the Colonies and the Depen- 
dencies to the Mother Country. 


Northmen of Adventure: a Survey of the Exploits of Dominant 
Northmen from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest. 
By C. M. SMITH. (16s. net. Longmans.) 

This is a fascinating volume of Viking adventure. It contains 
fifteen true stories, based on the Sagas and the chronicles of 
Great Northmen, among whom Olaf Tryggvason, Canute the 
Great, Rurik of Russia, and Harald Hardrada loom prominent. 
It is an almost ideal gift-book for a high-spirited boy. 


A History of England. By C. E. CARRINGTON and J. H. Jackson. 
(7s. 6d. Also in Three Parts, 3s. 6d. each. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

An extremely competent, well-balanced, and attractive 
manual of English history for the middle and upper forms of 
public and secondary schools. Messrs. Carrington and Jackson 
have succeeded admirably in combining social, economic, and 
religious history with political history, and in so arranging 
their materials that they can be used equally effectively by 
pupils of varying grades of capacity. | 
Forward (a Project in History for Birmingham Schools). By T. W. 

SUSSAMS. (Is. 6d. Notebook, 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

The word “‘ Forward ” is the motto on the coat of arms of the 
City of Birmingham, and the volume before us with its accom- 
panying Notebook, embodies an interesting attempt to teach 
English history by means of the relics of antiquity that have 
survived in Birmingham and its vicinity. Mr. Sussams has made 
particularly good use of heraldry and architecture, and he has 


provided exercises that will excite the interest and develop the 
skill of a large number of youthful students. Other cities and 
towns might well take Mr. Sussams’s Birmingham scheme as a 
model for schemes of their own. 


An Outline of Italian Civilization. 
(15s. net. Cassell.) 

Dr. Pettoello has written an exceedingly interesting and 
illuminating sketch of Italian history from the cultural point 
of view. He seeks to answer the question: What has Italy 
contributed to European civilization? His work covers the 
whole period from the fall of the Roman Empire to the fall of 
Papal Rome in 1870. It is fullest in the central portion, which 
treats of the Renaissance. The book is packed with scholarly 
information. Its study would be greatly facilitated if a table 
of contents were added; if the chapters and the pages were 
headed ; and if the chapters were sub-divided into sections. 
The bibliography is full but chaotic in arrangement. 


By Prof. H. J. Lasxı. (7s. 6d. net. 


By Dr. D. PETTOELLO. 


Democracy in Crists. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The World of Man: Prose Passages chiefly from the Works of 
the Great Historians, Classical and English. Chosen and 
Arranged by L. J. CHENEY. (6s. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The Evolution of Modern Europe, 1453-1932. 
MARRIOTT. (ros. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (1798-1932). 


By Sir J. A. R. 


By Prof. A. J. Grant and Prof. H. TEMPERLEY. Fourth 
and Enlarged Edition. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
History as a Science. By H. TAYLOR. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
The League on Trial: a Journey to Geneva. By Max BEER. 
Translated by W. H. JoHNsToN. (15s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 
The Making of the State. By M. RuTHNASWaAMy. (2Is. net. 


Williams & Norgate.) 


MATHEMATICS 


The Elements of the New Quantum Mechanics. By O. HALPERN 
and H. THIRRING. Translated from the German by Dr. H. L. 
Brose. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


The rapid advances made in the development of the quantum 
mechanics of the atom render it difficult for those who do not 
pay close attention to the subject to keep abreast of the new 
knowledge which is continually being obtained. For such the 
authors of the two reports here translated have performed a 
valuable service by preparing a historical and critical review of 
the various stages by which the theory has been brought to 
its present state. The first of these reports deals with the 
course development from 1913, when Bohr founded the 
quantum theory of spectra up to 1926, when physicists were 
beginning to realize that Schrédinger’s wave-mechanics was far 
from being able to give a complete explanation of all the observed 
phenomena. It has in fact been the fate of all the theories pro- 
posed up to the present time that although they function 
remarkably well up to a certain point, beyond that they break 
down hopelessly. This, however, does not diminish in the least 
one’s admiration for the physical insight and analytical skill 
which have been exhibited in framing hypotheses which after all 
do interrelate with wonderful accuracy a very considerable range 
of phenomena. 


Common-Sense Arithmetic : for Senior Boys. By F. F. POTTER 
and T. BamMrorb. (Teachers’ Book I, 3s. net. Teachers’ 
Book II, 3s. 6d. net. Transition, 3s. net. Pitman.) 


To quote from the Preface, ‘‘ This new series of arithmetic 
books for senior boys is primarily intended to meet the require- 
ments of the new senior schools and departments as reorganized 
on the lines suggested in the well-known ‘ Hadow’ Report, 
and the books incorporate all the latest suggestions of the Board 
of Education contained in the official Handbook of Suggestions.” 
To fulfil their intention the authors have compiled a collection 
of exercises carefully graded and grouped, discarding all useless 
lumber. There is no bookwork and there are no worked examples. 
Facing each page in the teachers’ edition, there is a page of 
answers and, where there is space, a small group of oral examples 
or some brief hints on teaching method or explanation of the 
object of the particular exercise concerned. Book I takes the 
subject so far as ratio, easy mensuration and statistical graphs ; 


Book II revises part of the subject-matter of Book I, and 
includes percentage, square root, some practical drawing, and 
the mensuration of the circle ; the Transition Book is a simpler 
book, designed for the backward boy, and can be used as an 
introduction to any of the books of the series; Book III is 
apparently still to be published. A skilful teacher should make 
excellent use of these books, everything clearly depending on 
his own presentment of the subject-matter. 


The Foundations of Arithmetic. By H. E. J. Curzon and T. O. Y 
Davies. Books I-IV. Price tod. each without answers. 
1s. Id. with answers. 

My Little Sum Book. (6d. Nelson.) 


This is an admirable series of graduated arithmetics for 
children and possesses some features of special interest. The 
examples on each page are classified into A, B, and C sections, 
the brighter pupils being expected to work through B and C, 
the slow through A and B. Each new section is introduced by 
a model example in black print (A and B sections follow in red 
and blue print respectively), and thus a bright child can work 
through the series independently as if guided by the teacher's 
blackboard examples. The keynote of this series is claimed to 
be abundant mechanical drill, strict checking and adequate 
revision, and this is fully ensured if the books are followed 
systematically. We must not forget to note the excellent little 
Sum Book for very young children which is preparatory to 
Book I, and is printed in two colours in script. This is one of the 
best introductions to arithmetic for the small child that we 
have seen. 


The Principles and Practice of Commercial Arithmetic. By 
P. W. Norris. Second Edition. (7s. od. net. Pitman.) 

Calculus for Engineers and Students of Science: an Introduction 
tothe Differential and Integral Calculus for the Use of Engineer- 
ing and Technical Students. By J. STONEY. Second and 
Enlarged Edition. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Algebra for Schools. By H. Asson. (Without Answers, 4s. 6d. 
With Answers, 5s. Also in Three Parts. Part I, Is. 6d. 
Part II, 1s. 9d. Part III, 2s. Answers, 9d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

(Continued on page 172) 
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The Opinion of the Press 


“ The book should be very useful. The ordinary sort of 
school certificate question can well be answered from it 
and we can cordially recommend it for that purpose.” 
—A.M.A. 


“This is a textbook for which teachers of history have 
been waiting.”’—Technical Journal. 


“ interest is well sustained, and the method chosen for 
Setting out material should make this textbook most 
valuable not only for the general reader but for examina- 
tion students.” —Education. 


Z HISTORY (~ — 
JOF ENGLAND | 
By J.D.G. 3 no 
DAVIES, œ 


In four Parts : to 1485; 1485-1689; 1689-1815; 1815- 
1930. Each 3s. 


The Opinion of Teachers 


“I like the books very much. As soon as possible | 
should like to introduce them into the school.”— 
Grammar School, Plymouth. 


“ The selection of matter and especially the method of 
presentation pursued in the History . . . show a distinct 
advance in methods as compared with other textbooks.” 
—St. Mungo’s Academy, Glasgow. 


“| think it is constructed on a very sound plan, leaving 
out much unnecessary detail.’’—Girls’ High School, 
Hastings. 


Specimen copy of any Part on application to 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. | 


A 
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OLD RHYMES 
AND NEW 


Chosen for use in Schools, by 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


First series, price 1/6; Second series, price 1/6 


Education.—'‘ Mr. de la Mare has done what we have long wanted 
him to do: made a selection of his poems accessible to all school 
children. These are delightful little books.” 


The Publishers wili be glad to consider applications for 
men copies. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2 


LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE For WOMEN 


(University of London) 
HUNTER ST., BRUNSWICK SQ., W.C.|! 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees and the 
Examinations of other qualifying bodies. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

The Clinical Course is pursued at the Royal Free Hospital. 

Atrangements are also made for students to attend the practice of 
certain special hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to students 
after qualification. 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes to the value of £1,950 are awarded 
annually. ‘ 

Residence arrangements are made for students in the School Chambers. 


THE SESSION BEGINS ON OCT. ist EACH YEAR 
a and full information can be obtained from the Warden and 


ELIZABETH BOLTON, M.D., B.S., Dean. 


ep eH Ff 77 


TYPICAL CURRICULA 
and TIME-TABLES 


This series appeared in “ The Journal of Education”? 
January, 1931. INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. 
February, 1931. PUBLIC SCHOOLS—RUGBY. By 
Mr. T. L. Thomas, B.A., with four Diagrams. 

March, 1931. MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
By Mr. D. G. Miller, M.A. 

April, 1931. A IOR TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
COURSE. By Mr. J. Lloyd, A.C.P., F.Coll.H. 

May, 1931. A CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL. By 
Mr. H. P. Lunn, B.Sc. 

June, 1931. A RURAL DAY SCHOOL, By Mr. E.S. 

ood, B.Sc., 

July, 1931. AN ENDOWED DAY SCHOOL WITH 
` J NISE DEPARTMENT. By Mr. W. V. Cavill, 

August, 1931. A GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL OF 
SPECIAL TYPE. By Miss W. E. Crapper, Hons. 
Class. Mods. and Fin. Hons. Mod. Hist. (Oxon.). 

September, 1931. A MODERN GIRLS’ SCHOOL. By 
Miss O. E. Carr Gordon. 

October, 1931. A SELECTIVE CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

By Mr. J. A. White. 

November, 1931. A NON-SELECTIVE CENTRAL 
SCHOOL. By Mr. H. T. Morgan. 

December, 1931. A LARGE SECONDARY MIXE 
DAY SCHOOL. By Mr. V. S. E. Davis, M.A. 


LONDON : 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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SCIENCE 
Atmospheric Electricity. By Dr. B. F. J. SCHONLAND. (2s. 6d. | The Science of Housecraft. By AGNES L. STENHOUSE and E. 


net. Methuen.) 

This volume contains a full discussion of all that is known 
concerning atmospheric electricity; and the experimental 
methods of investigation are given in considerable detail. An 
extended treatment of the electrical conductivity of the air, 
and the ionization which is the cause of it, is followed by a 
chapter on the radiation from which the ionization arises. 
Subsequent chapters are on electrical fields and currents in 
the atmosphere, and on the electrification of thunderstorms. 
A full list of references to original sources is given at the end of 
each chapter. 


General Science for To-day. By Prof. R. K. Watkins and R. C. 
BEDELL. (8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 


Obviously, this volume is intended for the American student : 
a number of the applications of science to practical uses, as 
described in the text, may not be found in this country; and 
most of the books, pamphlets, and bulletins, which are tabulated 
at the ends of chapters, would not be available to students in 
British schools. Although the book may be handicapped to 
this extent, it deserves the attention of science teachers in 
secondary schools; and a noticeable feature is the degree to 
which its contents meet the requirements of the syllabus in 
general science issued recently by the Science Masters’ Asso- 
ciation. The sections on biology, geology, physiology, and 
hygiene are especially attractive. 


Practical Chemistry for Students of Medicine. By A. HENDERSON. 
(7s. 6d. Glasgow: Stenhouse.) 

This book of notes on practical chemistry is primarily 
intended for medical students, but it will prove useful to others 
beginning the study of chemistry in colleges and universities. 
The first part gives instructions for the preparation and investi- 
gation of common gases, &c., while the second and third deal 
with qualitative and quantitative analysis. The notes are terse 
but precise, and afford scope for the initiative of the good student 
while providing sufficient assistance for the weak. Blank spaces 
and pages are left for the student to enter his results and observa- 
tions; this is a convenience to the teacher but has its dis- 
advantages for the student, inasmuch as it means that the book 
has no secondhand value after use. 


Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls. 
(10s. New York: Macmillan.) 

Prof. Rose’s book sets out in detail the methods used in the 
presentation of dietetic problems to the pupils in the grade 
schools of the United States. The plan of the lesson, the experi- 
mental illustration, questions and home study, all are clearly 
shown, with the additional notes and exposition for the use 
of the teacher. The methods used seem to contrast strongly 
with those in general use in Britain, particularly in the use of 
the true and false, completion and multiple choice tests as modes 
of examining the class. The experiments on animal feeding seem 
well adapted for their purpose, but any teacher proposing their 
use in a British school would be well advised to ascertain from 
the local authority whether they would be regarded as legally 
permissible, since though harmless they might be held to require a 
licence for animal experimentation. 


A Textbook of Physics. By E. GRIMSEHL. Edited by Prof. R. 
TOMASCHEK. Authorized Translation from the Seventh 
German Edition by L. A. Woopwarpb. Vol. I. Mechanics. 
(15s. net. Blackie.) 


Students taking applied mathematics in intermediate and final 
examinations of a university will find this volume to be invalu- 
able: it is full of useful information, with many novel methods 
of treatment, and many applications of the subject to recent 
developments of applied science. It is refreshing to find, under 
the simple title “ Mechanics,” a full discussion of such matters 
as Kepler’s laws, the constant of gravitation, gravitational 
potential and equipotential surfaces; the resistance of the 
medium to bodies in motion, and ballistics; the molecular 
theory of matter, viscosity, and the structure of solid bodies ; 
surface tension and capillarity; diffusion pumps, turbines, 
ships’ screws and air screws, stream-lines and vortices, aeroplane 
wings, parachutes and gliders ; turbulent flow and boomerangs. 
The examples for solution are restricted to a well-selected group 
of seventy, inserted at the end of the volume. The translation 
has been done excellently; and we have found only one error, 
where the quartz fibres used by Prof. C. V. Boys, in his deter- 
mination of the constant of gravitation, are referred to as quartz 


films (page 179). à 


By Prof. Mary S. Rose. 


STENHOUSE. (3s. Oxford University Press.) 
Old Trades and New Knowledge: Six Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. By Sir WM. Bracc. New Edition. 


(4s. 6d. net. Bell.) 
Plant and Animal Ecology. By J. W. STORK and Prof. L. P. W. 
RENOUF. (5s. Murray.) 


Living Machinery : Six Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By Prof. A. V. Hitt. New Edition. (4s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

The World of Sound : Six Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By Sir Wm. Braca. New Edition. (4s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Physical Chemistry : an Introduction to First Principles. By 
Dr. A. K. Goarp. (5s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

The Care of the Nose, Throat and Ear. By W. Stuart-Low. 
Third Edition. (5s. net. Bailliére, Tindall & Cox.) 

Wonders of the Universe: a Simple Account of the Elements of 
Astronomy. By H. E. TAYLOR. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Max PLaNcK. Where is Science Going ? Translated and Edited 
by J. Murpuy. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

An Introduction to Science. Book II. Science and Life. By 
Prof. E. N. pa C. ANDRADE and Prof. J. HuxLEy. (2s. 6d. 
Blackwell.) 

Conduction of Electricity through Gases. By Sir. J. J. THOMSON 
and Prof. G. T. THomson. Third Edition. Vol. II. Jonzza- 


tion by Collision and the Gaseous Discharge. (30s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Sex Determination. By Prof. F. A. E. Crew. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

The Method of Dimensions. By Prof. A. W. PORTER. (2s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 


Wild Flowers Round the Year. Written and Illustrated by 
HiLtpa M. Corey. (5s. net. Howe.) 

Sex Education in Schools: an Experiment in Elementary In- 
struction. By T. F. TUCKER and MuRIEL Prout. (3s. 6d. 
net. Howe.) 

Alternating Current Electrical Engineering. By P. Kemp. Fourth 
Edition. (15s. net. Macmillan.) 


(Continued on page 174) 


The spring list of titles issued by Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., 
LTD., includes several of topical political interest. Teachers will 
perhaps be more concerned with Essays on Examinations, a 
collection by well-known educationists issued under the auspices 
of the International Institute Examinations Enquiry Committee 
for England. The series of five works on theoretical physics by 
Prof. Max Planck has been completed by the issue of General 
Mechanics. 

x * * 

Mr. HUMPHREY MILFORD, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss, has 
issued an 88-page list of Oxford Books for Primary and Senior 
Schools. It is classified by subjects and new books are specially 
marked. 

* t * 

Even a small book by Sir Oliver Lodge is sure to command 
attention, and the announcement in the spring list prepared by 
Messrs. ERNEST BENN, Ltp., of a substantial work entitled 
The Ether of Space by Sir Oliver is of more than usual interest. 
Messrs. Benn are also issuing two dozen or so new Ninepenny 


Novels. 
x = x 


We have received the current prospectus of the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture, 34 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
This contains a history of the school, an outline of the courses 
now offered, scholarships and prospects, &c. Students and 
parents of intending students would do well to get a copy of 
the prospectus. The diploma of the school qualifies for the 
Associateship of the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
for enrolment as “registered architect,” without further 
examination, on the register set up by the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Council. 

* * * 

A cheap and revised edition of Sir Arthur Salter’s book 
Recovery will be published by Messrs. Bell early this month at 
5s. net. This new edition will include a long new preface in 
which the author sums up events since the spring of 1932 and 
discusses the two subjects on which public attention will be 
most closely focused during the coming months, namely War 
Debts and the World Economic Conference. 
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The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmi 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
“4 OF METHOD—ETHEI, DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 


ploma. 
SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


HOLIDAY COURSE, APRIL 3 to 8, under the personal 
direction of M. JAQUES-DALCROZE, with classes from 5.45- 
7-45 for those unable to attend earlier sessions. 

FULL TRAINING COURSE (three years) in preparation for the 
Complete Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS for Women Students offered in this 
Course for competition, July, 1933. 

SPECIAL COURSE (one year) for TEACHERS in ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

SINGLE SUBJECT CLASSES for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 
For Prospectuses apply the SgcrETARY, Dalcroze School, 

23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. (Tel. Museum 2294.) 


. e 
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15th. 


WONDERFUL PLANTS 


A BOTANICAL BOOK FOR STUDENTS 
Part |. Introduction to the Practical Study of Botany 


“The most interesting botany book the reviewer has met—illustrations are excellent— 
a wonderful book.” —Royal Society of Arts Journal. 

“ Marked by knowledge and enthusiasm—excellent illustrations—attractive introduction.” . 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 


5s., post free 5s. 6d. 


Obtainable from W. H. Smith & Son Limited, Booksellers, or from the author : 


Ismailia, Clatterfield Gardens, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex 


Doo 2 oye pepe EXD €19 E19 C19 C19 ©) Depe] $ 9 e > e29 €19 © po pT > €) RPI: 9 ERS Pa, 


Apply 
HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY, SCHOOL HOUSE, WELLINGTON, 
SOMERSET 


[> 613 C79 CLA 


EASTER SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
April 13 to April 23 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD 

Thoroughly practical Course in every branch of stage production under 
professional producers. Model programmes and plays for Schools and 
Colleges Papaa Lectures by famous dramatists. Evening Theatre 
visits. Public performances of Shakespearean, Classic, and Modern plays 
at close of Course. Acting parts guaranteed all members if desired. 
Inclusive Fees, Two Guineas. 

Fortnightly Week-end Course of Dramatic Production now 

nning, Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, March 6, 19, and 26, 
2. All interested are invited to attend one session free at 8 p.m., 


ru 
April 
Shen Classic and Modern plays will be given. Inclusive Fees for Course, 
Two Guineas. : 
Many thousands of beautiful stage costumes, all periods and 
sizes, copied from world-famous portraits, available on loan at special 
rates to educational organizations. Stage curtains, silk and velvet stage 
ings, scenery and properties, also obtainable. 
Dramatic Library containing every Leama and modern play. Any 


number of books, selected by expert li according to members’ 
requirements, forwarded throughout the year. Annual Subscription, 5s. 
ree Advisory Bureau, dealing with problems of choice of play and 


roduction. 
Full particulars of Costumes, Library, Courses, apply Citizen 
House, Bath, enclosing stamped envelope 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL 
SOMERSET 


Entrance Scholarships Examination June 14th and 


For full information about these and about 
the School 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The First Steps in Speech Training. By R. BENNETT. 
net. Evans.) 


This book is a supplement to Mr. Bennett’s original book, 
“ The Playway of Speech Training.” It is an excellent little 
manual, consisting chiefly of exercises, with good simple defini- 
tions of difficulties. The author has a real gift for jingles, and 
children would thoroughly enjoy these. No child would be bored 
who had such delightful nonsense to practise. The book would 
form an admirable adjunct to any method of speech training. 


(1s. 3d. 


The Organization of School Societies and other School Activities. 
By G. H. Hotroyp. (7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


The Modern Housewife Series. Housewtfery. By KATHLEEN E. 
FLETCHER. (1s. 3d. Pitman.) 

Jocasta's Crime : an Anthropological Study. By Lord RAGLAN. 
(6s. net. Methuen.) 

A Manual of Cataloguing and Indexing. By J. H. QUINN and 
H. W. Acoms. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Macmillan’s Class Pictures. Reference Book. 
(2s. Macmillan.) 

The Oxinden Letters, 1607-1642: being the Correspondence of 
Henry Oxinden of Barham and his Circle. Edited with 
Notes and an Introduction by DorotHy GARDINER. 
(12s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The Marketing of Literary Property: Book and Serial Rights. 
By G. H. THrRING. With a Letter to the Author from 
BERNARD SHAW. (7s. 6d. Constable.) 


How to Find Out. How to Use Books and Enjoy Them. By L. 
McCotvin. (28. 6d. each. Toulmin.) 


Choice of Career Series, No. 15. Law. (2d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


German Literature : Yesterday and To-day. (Berlin: Terramare 
Office.) 


Dryad Leaflet No. 85. Rug Weaving. 
London: The Dryad Press.) 


Complete. 


(6d. Leicester and 


How to Make a Bamboo Pipe. Designed by MARGARET JAMES. 
(3d. net. Leicester and London: The Dryad Press.) 

The Prince of Peace: a Christmas Frieze. (6d. Produced for 
S.P.C.K. by Evans.) 

Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. 
Year ending August 31, 1932. (15s.) 

Board of Education. State Scholarships tenable at Universities, 
1932. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Manchester High School for Girls. 
ended August 31, 1932. 


Engineering. Choice of Career Series, No. 16 (Secondary Schools). 
(6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


93rd Report, 


Report for the Year 


EDUCATION IN THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH.—The first 
series of Joseph Payne Lectures was delivered on January 20, 
23, 25, and 27, at the London University Institute of Education, 
by Prof. L. J. Wrigley, Professor of Education in the University 
of Melbourne. The subject was ‘‘ Some Aspects of Australian 
Education.” Prof. Wrigley in successive lectures spoke of the 
general administration of education in the States of the Common- 
wealth, with special reference to Victoria and New South Wales, 
of the training and registration of teachers, of rural education, 
and of the system of teaching children in distant settlements by 
correspondence. He showed throughout that the centralized 
administration of education, rendered inevitable by the special 
conditions of the country, did not imply rigid bureaucratic 
control or restrict the freedom of the teacher. In his last lecture 
he threw an interesting light upon the English problem of 
the First School Examination by describing how, in 
Victoria, the school record of the pupil was accepted in some 
schools in place of an external and necessarily uniform external 
examination. The Joseph Payne Lectureship has been founded 
by the College of Preceptors in memory of the first Professor of 
Education in England: as Sir Percy Nunn said, it was a gesture 
of welcome and greeting from the oldest Institute of Education 
in England to the newest, and as such was gratefully received. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


RANSFER of a Day School, for children up to 12 years of age, 

in a Good Residential London Suburb. About 65 pupils. 

Premises can be leased. Gross Receipts, about £1,100. Price for 
Goodwill, Furniture and Equipment, {650.—No. 6,342. 


RANSFER of a Boarding and Day School, for girls up to 16 
years of age, on the South Coast. Freehold Premises ; can be 
leased. About 40 pupils. Gross Receipts, £1,350. Reasonable 
profit. Price for Goodwill, £500. Furniture at a valuation.—No. 6,340. 


RANSFER of Kindergarten Day School in a Residential Suburb 

of a large town in Cheshire. About 20 pupils; likely to increase. 

Premises on Lease. Gross Receipts, now about £230. Price for Good- 
will, School Furniture, &c., £120.—No. 6,337. 


"T RANSF ER of Day Preparatory School for Girls, in a Residential 
Neighbourhood in Surrey. About 27 pupils. Fees from £5 to 

#70 per term. Leasehold Premises. Price for Goodwill, One Term's 
ees.— No. 6,334. 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


"TRANSFER of Boarding and Day School, for girls up to 16 years 
of age, in Kent. About 40 pupils. Gross Receipts, about 
£1,900. Premises on Lease at £96 per annum. Price for Goodwill, 
One Term’s Fees. Furniture, &c., at a valuation.—No. 6,324. 


“TRANSFER of Preparatory Boarding School for Girls (with a few 

_ day pupils) in the West Country. 20 to 30 pupils. Gross 
Receipts, about £2,700. Good profit. Excellent opening. Price for 
Goodwill, about £1,500. Furniture, Equipment, &c., about £500. 
Long Lease to be purchased ; part on Mortgage.—No. 6,335. 


“TRANSFER of successful Boarding and Day School for Girls, on 
the South Coast. About roo pupils. Fees for Boarders, £105 

per annum ; for Day pupils up to Nine Guineas per term. Good profit. 

£4,000 required for the School, part by instalments.—No. 6,341. 


“TRANSFER of the Day Connexion of an old-established School 

for Girls, in a Good Residential Neighbourhood in London. 
About 40 upils, mainly under 14 years of age. Fees from Six to 
Fourteen Guineas per term. New premises to be found shortly. 
Price by arrangement.—No. 6,321. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. I 


Send to FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS! 


New and second-hand Books on every subject. Over two million 
volumes in stock. Catalogues free on mentioning your interests. 
119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. Tel.: Gerrard 5660 (7 lines) 


“This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘t Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is 
being recognized.’’ 

This is the opinion of the Boston “‘ Journal of Education” 
conoerning ‘‘ The Journal of Education.” 


XVth ANNUAL CONGRESS OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, RIGA 
July, 1933 


For particulars apply to Mr. G. R. PARKER, B.A., B.Sc., 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. | 


The Journal of Education 
APRIL, 1933 


Advertisements should reach 
the office by March 20, 1933 
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Directory of Educational Associations 


(This List is Copyright. 


HE object is stated only when this is not obvious from 
the title or not known by general repute. Then fol- 
low—(a) The membership total, (b) the yearly subscription, 
(c) the Society’s organ, (d) the telegraphic address, (e) the 
telephone number, (f) the date and place of next annual 
meeting, (g) the (honorary) secretary’s name and ofħice 
address. 
Professional Bodies holding a qualifying Entrance Exam- 
ination for membership or fellowship are distinguished thus : 


(Fellow, F........ ; Associate, A.......-.- } 
Entries referring to ‘‘ Appointments Boards,” “ Training 
of Teachers,” ‘‘ University Extension,” will be found 


under these sub-headings. 


The following changes in the List should be noted : 


The National Central Library (Books for Students). 
After April, 1933, the address will be Malet Place, London, 
W.C. 1. 

The Bureau of Public Education “‘ has ceased to function.” 

The Teachers’ University Scholarship Committee, 
Drapers’ Hall, no longer figures in the list. ‘The 
Drapers’ Company are awarding no further Teachers’ 
University Scholarships.” 

We owe our best thanks to Secretaries for their prompti- 
tude in correcting slips. 


In the subjoined list, in addition to Societies and Associations 
directly concerned with educational activities, a certain number 
of other Societies are included. Almost all such institutions, 
however, hold examinations or require other educational quali- 
fications for membership, and have, therefore, direct relationship 
with school or university work. 


Account-Lecturers’ Association. 
To provide an organization for accountants engaged in 
teaching and lecturing. Members must be Chartered or In- 
corporated Accountants. 10s. 6d. (c) Own Bulletin. (e) 
Clissold 3134. (f) London, October, 1933. Mr. M. Mous- 
tardier, F.S.A.A., F.C.I.S., 69 Downs Road, E. 5. 


Accountants, Institute of Chartered, in England and Wales. 
(Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.) 10,358. Fellows: 
London, £5 5s.; Country, £3 3s.; Associates, {2 2s. and 
£1 1s. (c) The Accountant. (d) Unravel, Ave., London. 
(e) Metropolitan 6731. (f) May, 1933, at Hall. Hon. George 
Colville, M.B.E., Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. 


Accountants, Chartered, in Ireland, Institute of. 
(Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 300. Fellow, £6 6s. ; 
Associate in Practice, £4 4s.; Associate not in Practice, 
£1 1s. (e) Dublin 45017. (f) May, 1933. Mr. G. Brock, 
F.C.A., 41-42 Dawson Street, C. 2, Dublin. 


Accountants and Auditors, Incorporated, Society of. 
(Fellow, F.S.A.A.; Associate, A.S.A.A.] 5,910. Ios. 6d. 
to £6 6s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Incorpac, Estrand. (e) 
Temple Bar 8822. (f) May, 1933. Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.A., 
B.Sc., F.C.1.S., Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, E.C. 4. 


Actuaries, Institute of. 
(Fellow, F.1.A.; Associate, A.I.A.] 1,390. Fellow, £3 3s. ; 
Associate, {2 2s.; Students, {1 1s. (c) Own Journal. 
(e) Holborn 1710. (f) First Monday in June. E. H. Lever 
and A. W. Evans; Assistant Secretary, S. H. Jarvis, 
Staple Inn Hall, W.C. 1. 


Adult Education, British Institute of. 
(Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) Promote Adult 
Education in society. 650. 10s. to {2 2s. Journal of Adult 
Education. (e) Museum g116. (f) May, 1933, London. 
Mr. J. W. Brown, 39 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Adult Education, World Association for. 
To promote co-operation between adult educational institu- 
tions. 1,500. 6s. (c) International Quarterly of Adult Edu- 
cation. (d) Worladult, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0867. 
(f) August 28-31, 1933, Prague Miss Dorothy W. Jones, 
16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
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Adult School Union, National. 
Adult education and social service. 45,000. (c) One and 


All. (d) Aduscolun phone London. (e) Museum 5492. 
(f) March 4-5, 1933, London. General Secretary, Mr. George 
Peverett, 30 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 
Agricultural Examination Board, National. . 

[Agriculture, N.D.A.] Apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford Square, W.C. 1 ; 
or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 


American University Union, British Division. 
To serve as a bond between the Universities of the United 
States and those of European nations. Students and 
graduates of American universities become automatically 
members. (e) Museum 5077. Mrs. D. R. Dalton, 1 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Anglo-Belgian Union, Educational Sub-Committee. 
800. £1. (c) Own Report. (e) Regent roro. Mr. Algernon 
Maudslay, C.B.E., 35 Albemarle Street, W. 1. 


Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau. 
To give information on university and general educational 
matters. (e) Museum 4108. Mr. J. H. Helweg, 88a Gower 
Street, W.C. 1. 


Anglo-German Academic Bureau. 
Exchange schemes for students and teachers. 
on educational matters in Germany. German lending 
library (1,100 books). (c) Hochschule und Ausland. 
(d) Angerab, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6113-4. 
Dr. jur. Ernst Deissmann, 75 Gower Street, London, 
W.C. 1. 


Apothecaries of London, Society of. 
Licence (L.M.S.S.A.) ; Post-Graduate Diploma, Master of 
Midwifery (M.M.S.A.) ; Certificate, Assistants in Dispensing. 
(e) City 6034. Group-Captain Henry Cooper, D.S.O., M.A., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Registrar, Apothecaries’ Hall, Water 
Lane, E.C. 4. 


Information 


APPOINTMENTS BOARD. 


University of Birmingham. 
(e) B'ham Cent. 2149. Mr. D. J. Cameron, M.A., The 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


University of Cambridge. 
(d) Appointments, Cambridge. (e) 627. Mr. O. V. Guy, 
D.S.O., M.C., M.A., Secretary; Assistant Secretaries : 
Mr. A. L. Maycock, M.C., M.A. (Education); and 
Mr. W. N. C. van Grutten, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., A.M. Inst.C.E. 
(Engineering). University Offices, St. Andrew's Street, 
Cambridge. 

Durham Colleges. 
(d) University Offices, Durham. (e) Durham 10. Mr. H.G. 
Theodosius, University Offices, 38 N. Bailey, Durham. 


University of Edinburgh. 
Mr. T. A. Joynt, The University, Edinburgh. 


University of Glasgow. 
(e) Western, 3999. Mr. J. Thomson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E., The University, Glasgow. 


University of Leeds. 
(d) Leeds University. (e) Leeds 20251. 
B.Sc. (Lond.), The University, Leeds. 
University of Liverpool. 
(e) Royal 5460. Mr. Stanley Dumbell, M.A., Secretary for 
Appointments; Secretary for Women’s Appointments, 
Miss E. A. Buller, B.A., The University, Liverpool. 
University of London. 
5s. (d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
Oxford University Appointments Committee. 
(d) Appointments, Oxford. (e) Oxford 3225. Secretary, 
Mr. C. E. D. Peters; Educational Secretary, Mr. E. A. 
Greswell, 36 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 
University of St. Andrews. 
(e) St. Andrews 35. Mr. David J. B. Ritchie, B.L., The 
University, St. Andrews. 


Mr. W. R. Grist, 
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University of Sheffield. 
To advise students and prospective students. (d) University, 
Shefheld. (e) 24337. Mr. J. R. Clarke, M.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
The University, Sheffield. 

University of Wales. 
5s. (d) University, Cardiff. (e) 1785. Mr. D. Brynmor 
annoy. M.C., M.A., University Registry, Cathays Park, 

rdi 


Archaeological Aids Committee. Association for Reform of 
Latin Teaching. 
To supply visible and tangible aids to the teaching of 
antiquity in schools. 27. 10s. 6d. (c) Latin Teaching. 
(f) January, 1934. Miss E. M. Weavers, West Ham High 
School, London, E. 15. 


Architects, Royal Institute of British. 


(Fellow, F.R.I.B.A.; Associate, A.R.I.B.A.; Licentiate, 


L.R.I.B.A.] 1,707. Fellows, £5 5s.; 2,827 Associates, 
£3 38.; 2,421 Licentiates, £3 3s. (c) Own Journal. (d) 
Ribazo, Piccy, London. (e) Mayfair 0434 and 0435. (f) 


May 8, 1933, London. Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W. 1. 
Architectural Education, Board of, Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 
(d) Ribazo, Piccy, London. (e) Mayfair 0434, 0435. Mr. 
Everard J. Haynes, B.A. (Oxon.), 9 Conduit Street, W. 1. 
Art Masters, National Society of. 
(Fellows, F.S.A.M.] 1,000. {1 118s. 6d. (full-time teachers) ; 
15s. (part-time). Probationary Members, 10s. 6d. (c) Own 
Journal. (e) Museum 0658. (f) January, 1934. Mr. R. 
Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Arts, Royal Society of. 
3,000. £3 38. (c) Own Journal. (d) Praxiteles, Rand, London. 
(e) Temple Bar 8274. (f) June, at Society’s House. Mr.G. K. 
Menzies, C.B.E., M.A., 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For those interested in the teaching of Art. 375. 158. 
(c) The Record: (f) January, 1934. Miss M. Lenn, 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, Incoprtd. Association of. 
9,000. £1 11s. 6d. (c) The A.M.A. and Year Book. (d) 
Incorama, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0656-0659. 
(f) Cardiff, January, 1934. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools, Association of 
(Incorporated). 
7,800. {1; Associate, 1s. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. 
(f) January, 1934, University College, London. Mrs. Gordon 
Wilson, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Associated Board, The, of The Royal Schools of Music, London 
(The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal College of Music), 
For Local Examinations in Music. 

(d) Associa, London. (e) Museum, 1710. (f) July, 1933. 
Mr. James Muir, 14 and 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Blind, College of Teachers of the. 

480. 10s. (c) The Teacher of the Blind. (e) Museum 9701. 
(f) June, 1933, London. Miss M. M. R. Garaway, National 
Institute for the Blind, 224-8 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 

Board of Education. 

(e) Whitehall 4300. Sir Henry Pelham, K.C.B., Whitehall, 
S.W. 1. 

Board of Education Library. 

Open Monday to Friday, 10-5; 
Charles Street, Whitehall, S.W. 1 
Book-Keeping Teachers, Association of (Ltd. by Guarantee). 
[Fellow, F.B.T.; Associate, A.B.T.; Member, M.B.T.] 
500. Fellows, 12s. 6d.; Associates, 10s.; Members, 5s. 
(c) The Book-Neepers’ Magazine. (e) Gillingham (Kent) 5765. 
(f) February 17, 1934, Essex Hall, Essex Street, London, 
Mr. W. J. A. Knight-Rawlings, F.1.S.A., 109 Rock Avenue, 
Gillingham, Kent. 

British and Foreign School Society. 

Training of teachers and the promotion of popular education 
at home and abroad. {1 Is.; Life, {10 ros. (e) Central 
7969. Mr. G. W. Knowles, 114 Temple Chambers, E.C. 4. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 
National Central Library 


Lends books through local public, county, or university 
libraries. Books in print costing less than. Ss., fiction, and 
the set textbooks required for examinations are not sup- 
plied. Every endeavour is made to supply any other type 
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of book, pamphlet, or periodical. No charge, other than 
the cost of postage, is made for the loan of books. Applica- 
tions must be made through the librarian of the local 
library and not direct to the National Central Library, 
Galen Place, Bury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
3,500. Life, {15 ; annual, {1 108s.and £1. (c) Annual Report. 
(d) Sciasoc. (e) Regent 2109. Mr.O. J. R. Howarth, O.B.E., 
Burlington House, W.1. Educational Science Section : 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon Sq., W.C. 1. 


British Universities League of Nations Society. 
“ To promote international understanding ; to study inter- 
national relations; and to make known the aims and 
activities of the League of Nations.” 7,197. Minimum, Is. 
(d) Freenat, Knights, London. (e) Sloane 6161. (f) Decem- 
ber, 1933. Hon. Sec., Mr. C. W. Judd ; Sec., Mr. Norman H. 
Poole, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 


Bureau of Education, The International. 
To serve as a clearing-house for educational information and 
to promote international relations in the field of education. 
The majority of members are governments. (c) Own 
Bulletin. (d) Intereduc, Geneva. Miss Marie Butts, 44 rue 
des Marafchers, Geneva. 


Cadet Association, Public Secondary Schools. 
60 Affiliated Corps. £1 1s. per Corps. (c) Camp Magazine. 
January, 1934, in London. Cadet Lt.-Col. J. Huck, 
.B.E., Stationers’ School, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 


Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 
(d) Syndicate, Cambridge. (e) Cambridge, 579. Mr. W. N. 
Williams, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
(d) Ameloirate, Dunfermline. (e) Dunfermline 398. 
March 11, 1933. Lt.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, C.B.E., LL.D., 
mely Park House, New Row, Dunfermline. 


Catholic Colleges, Conference of. 
202. £338. Very Rev. Mgr. Gonne, M.A., St. Bede’s College, 
Manchester. 


Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Association 
(Incorporated 
To give advice to educated women on the subject of careers, 
training, and suitable work. (c) Women’s Employment. 
(d) Centembur, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 7396. 
Miss M. G. Spencer, O.B.E., 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Central Welsh Board. 
Cardiff. 


Chemistry, Institute of (Réyal Charter, 1885 ; Founded 1877). 
(Fellow, F.1.C.; Associate, A.I.C.) Fellows, 1,986, £2 2s. ; 
Associates, 4,068, {1 11s. 6d.; Students, 783, ïos. (c) 
Journal and Proceedings. (e) Museum 2406. (f) March 1, 
1934, at the Institute. Mr. Richard B. Pilcher, O.B.E., 
F.C.1.S., 30 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Child Study Association of America. 
1,600. $1. (c) National Magazine Child Study. 
57th Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Child Study Society, London. 
For the scientific study of children. 300. ros. 6d. and 
5s. (c) Proceedings. (f) May 11, 1933. Mrs. I. M. Jarman, 
B.Sc., 29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


Choir Schools Association. 
To discuss matters connected with the curriculum and life 
of cathedral and other choir schools. Headmastership 
of Choir School. 34. 10s. (f) January, 1934, London. 
Revs. R. H. Couchman,,S. Senior, Choir House, Dean’s 
Court, E.C. 4. 


Church Education Corporation. 
(d) 34, c/o Citizenry, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3319. 
Mr. Chas. C. Osborne, 34 Denison House, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 


erating Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institu- 
on 


14,000. 2s. 6d. (c) School Guardian. (d) Nat. Society Vict. 
(e) Franklin 6435. (f) June, 1933, London. Mr. Tom M. 
Pettitt, 21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Classical Association. 
2,800. 5s. and 5s. entrance fee. (c) Own Proceedings. (e) 
Mayfair 0732. (f) Nottingham, April, 1933; London, 
January, 1934. Miss E. C. Gedge, M.A., Triangle Offices, 
61 South Molton Street, London, W. 1. 
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College of Preceptors. 
[Fellow, F.C.P.; Licentiate, L.C.P.; Associate, A.C.P.] 
800. 10s. 6d., holders of College diplomas; {1 1s. others. 


(c) The Journal of Education. (d) Preceptors, Westcent, 
London. (e) Holborn 7548. (f) March 31, 1933, at Office. 
Mr. G. Chalmers, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce Degree Bureau. 
University of London. Assists External Students studying 
for London B.Com. Degree and other analogous work. 
(d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce, Faculty of Teachers in. 
(Fellows, F.F.T.Com.; Associates, A.F.TCom.] 800. 
Fellows, {1 1s.; Associates, 15s. (c) Teacher in Commerce. 
(f) Whitsuntide, Whitley Bay. Mr. C. V. Young, A.C.LS., 
F.F.T.Com., 41 Kirkley Road, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19. 


Commercial Education, British Association for. 
132. Collective, {2 2s.; individual, 7s. 6d. (d) Undergrad- 
Eusroad, London. (e) Museum 7401. Mr. A. Abbott, C.B.E., 
3 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 


Commercial Education, International Association for. 
2,000. Collective members, {1 ; individual members, 2s. 6d. 
(c) International Review for Commercial Education. (d) 
Undergrad, Eusroad, London. (e) Museum 7401. Dr. A. 
Latt, Schanzenberg 7, Ziirich, Switzerland. Mr. A. Abbott, 
C.B.E., 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Commercial Teachers, The Incorporated Society of. 
[Fellow, F.C.T.; Associate, A.C.T.] 200. 12s. 6d. (c) The 
Commercial Teacher. (e) Blackfriars, Manchester 8794. 
(f) July, 1933. Mr. T. Booth Brown, 63 Deansgate Arcade, 
Manchester. 


Conference of Educational Associations. 

Affiliated associations, 52. Not exceeding 1,000 members, 
£2 128. 6d.; 1,000-2,000, £3 138. 6d.; 2,000-3,000, 
£4 148. 6d.; 3,000-5,000, £5 15s. 6d.; 5,000-8,000, 
£6 168. 6d.; over 8,000, {10 ros. (c) Report issued in 
March. (e) Museum 0658. (f) January, 1934. University 
College, London. Miss M. A. Challen, B.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Continuative Teachers’ Association 
Those engaged in the work of the L.C.C. Evening Institutes. 
1,300. 2s. (c) The Continuative Teacher. (f) December, 
1933. London Day Training College, Mr. W. J. Kenyon, 
33 Queen's Road, Finsbury Park, N. 4. 


Convent Schools, Association of. 
£1. Very Rev. Mgr. Gonne, M.A., St. Bede's College, 
Manchester. 


County Councils Association. 
(c) Official Gazette. (d) Combined, Churton, London. 
(e) Victoria 0299. (f) March 22, 1933. London. Mr. S. M. 
Johnson, 84 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


Dairy Examination Board, National. 
(Dairying, N.D.D.} Apply to Secretary, National Dairy 
Examination Board, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics, London School of. 
(e) Museum 2294. Miss Alice Weber, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 


Dalton Association. 
100. 5s. Teachers; 10s. non-Teachers. (c) New Ideals 
Quarterly. (e) Kensington 5933. (f) January, 1934. Con- 
ference of Educational Associations, University College, 
Gower Street, W.C.1. Miss Belle Rennie, 20 Princes 
Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 


Deaf, Council of Principals of Institutions and Schools for the. 
70. 58. (d) Deaf Institution, Derby. (e) 953 Derby. (f) 
September, 1933, London. Mr. W. Carey Roe, B.A., Royal 
Institution for the Deaf, Derby. 


Deaf, National College of Teachers of the. 
Deaf diploma of either the College or Manchester Univer- 
sity. 500. 10s. (c) Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Hanley (Stoke) 
4314. (f) March 11, 1933, Baptist Church House, South- 
ampton Row, W.C.1. Myr. N. S. Follwell, School for the 
Deaf, The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Deaf, College of Teachers of the Metropolitan and 
Southern Branch. 
175. ros. (c) The Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Rodney 2518. 
(f) March 17, 1933, Baptist Church House, Southampton 
Row, W.C. 1. Mr. John H. Blount, L.C.C. School for the 
Deaf, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 1. 


Dent, eee O1 Aho, FAHORAI renee. momen anerere 700207 


To artnet th ea cause of deaf education. 100. 10s. (c) Teacher 
of the Deaf. (e) Langside 162. Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, 
F.E.I.S., Langside School for the Deaf, Glasgow. 


Dental Board of the United Kingdom. 
(d) Dentiboard, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2727. (f) 
May, 1933, at Office. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam 
Street, W. I. 


Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
245. £22s.and £3 3s. (f) January, 1934, London. Mr.F. H. 
Toyne, B.A., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


Domestic Studies, National Council for. 
(e) Museum 0658. (f) November, 1933, London. Examina- 
tions Secretary, Miss K. M. Buck, 30 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Domestic Subjects, Association of Teachers of. 
2,200. 158. (c) Housecraft. (e) Museum 0658. (f) May 20, 
1933. London. Miss K. M. Buck, 30 Gordon Square, W.C. r. 


Drawing Society, The Royal. Incorporated 1902. 
(d) Roydrasoc, Parl, London. (e) Victoria 5933. (f) January, 
1934. Miss E. Rust, 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W. I. 


East Midland Educational Union. 
110. (c) Own Report, Handbook, and Prospectus. (d) Emeu, 
Nottingham. (e) 2972. (f) July, 1933, Derby. Mr. L. 
Hitchman, 14 Shakespeare Street, Nottingham. 


Education Committees (England, Wales, and Northern Ireland), 
Association of. 


260. 3 to 19 guineas. (c) Education. (e) Museum 801g. 
(f) June 14-16, 1933, Brighton. Dr. Percival Sharp, 44 Rus- 
sell Square, W.C. 1. 


Education Committees, Wales and Monmouthshire, Federation of. 
30. Every L.E.A. in Wales now in membership. £2 2s. to 
£8 8s., according to population. (e) 4901 Swansea. Mr. T. J. 
Rees, B.A., Director of Education, Education Offices, 
Dynevor Place, Swansea. 


Education Defence Council. 
(e) Holborn 2906. Mr. David E. Keir, M.A., 23 Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C. 4. 


Educational Handwork Association 
4,000. 5s. (c) Educational F Handwork. (f) June 9, 1933, 
Sheffield. Mr. Wm. Osborn, 18 Westcombe Ave., Roundhay, 
Leeds, 8 


Education in Industry and Commerce, The Association for. 
For the encouragement of definite educational work in 
industrial and commercial undertakings. 80 (chiefly firms). 
Associated firms, £3 3s. minimum; individuals, {1 Is. 
(c) Annual and Special Reports. ( f) June, 1933, London. 
Mr. R. W. Ferguson, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1 


Educational Institute of Sootland. 
For those engaged in teaching in Scotland. [Felow, 
F.E.I.S.] Over 24,000. {1 28. 6d. (c) Scottish Educational 
Journal. (d) Institute, Edinburgh. (e) Edinburgh 23216 
and 23217. (f) June 9 and 1o, 1933. Mr. T. Henderson, 
B.Sc., F.E.I.S., 46 and 47 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 


Educational Institutions, Union of. 
102. (d) Unedin, Birmingham. (e) Central 3788. (f) October 
14, 1933, Birmingham. Mr. A. Percy Dent, F.I.S.A., 
174 Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


Educational Settlements Association. 
Adult Education through Settlements and Residential 
College. Minimum, {1 Is. (c) The Common Room. (d) 
Educadult Kincross, London. (e) Museum 2533. (f) July 
21-24, 1933. Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly Oak, Birming- 
ham. Mr. William Hazelton, Mary Ward House, 36 Tavis- 
tock Place, W.C. 1. 


English Folk Dance and Song Society. 
1,947. {1 1s. and Ios. 6d. (c) Journal and E.F.D.S. News. 
(e) Gulliver 2206. (f) November, 1933, London. Mrs. F.C. 
Jenkins, Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent’s Park Road, London, 
N.W. I. 


English-Speaking Union. 
To bring together the English-speaking peoples of the world. 
25,814. I to 4 guineas. (c) The Landmark. (d) Enginguni, 
Audley, London. (e) Mayfair 7400 (ten lines). (f) April, 
1933. Dartmouth House. Mr. A. E. Johns, Dartmouth 
House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 
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Federal Council of Associations of Teachers in Bristol, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. 
42. 1 1s. (f) November 11, 1933. Bristol University. 
Mr. A. R. Iveson, M.Coll.H., A.C.P., Hursley Hill, Whit- 
church, Bristol. 


Federation of University Women’s “‘ Camps ’’ for Schoolgirls. 
To help officers and girls to enter more fully into the fellow- 
ship of the Christian Church. (c) Camp Annual. (e) Temple 
Bar 7201. Miss K. T. Witz, 40 Bedford Street, Strand, 
W.C. 2. 


Friends’ Central Education Committee of the Society of. 
(1) General Education: Mr. Francis H. Knight, M.A., 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1. (e) Museum 8164. 
(2) Sunday Schools and Children’s Work ; Friends’ House, 
Euston Road, N.W.1. (e) Museum 8164. (3) Adult Educa- 
tion: Mr. R. Davis, Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
(e) Selly Oak, 0838. 


Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
330. 5s. (c) Own Annual Report. (f) January, 1934. 
Mr. Gerald Littleboy, M.A., Sidcot School, Winscombe, 
Somerset. 


Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Training College for Teachers and Preparatory School, 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. 
Demonstration School, Colet Gardens, W. 14. 


Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. (Founded 1874.) 
To further the best methods and ideals in education. 1,000. 
7s. 6d. for London members, 5s. for country members. 
(c) Child Life. (e) Mus. 0550. (f) January, 1934. Miss E. 
Cohen, B.A., 29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


Froebel Union, National. 
The Examining Board for the Froebel examinations. 
(e) Temple Bar 6245. Miss H. M. C. Coutts, B.Sc., 18 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 


Geographical Association. 
To encourage the study of geography. 4,009. Ios. and 6s. 
(c) Geography. (d) Fleure, University, Manchester. (e) 
Central 1300 (Manchester). (f) January 3, 4, and 5, 1934, 
London School of Economics. Prof. H. J. Fleure, D.Sc., 
c/o Municipal High School of Commerce, Princess Street, 
Manchester. 


Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
(e) Central 5928. The Very Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., 
1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Ltd., The. 
(e) Victoria 5835. (f) July, 1932, Broadway Court, West- 
minster. Mr. A. Maclean, Barrister-at-Law, O.B.E., 
Broadway Court, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. (Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1848.) 
Free Annuities to the aged, Homes for the aged, Holiday 
Home, financial assistance in temporary difficulties, free 
Employment Bureau. Ladies following the profession of a 
governess whether members or not are eligible for help. 
1os. (e) Temple Bar 4921. (f) May 5, 1933. Connaught 
Rooms. Mr. A. F. Mullins, 5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Graduates in Music, Union of. 
600. 5s. (c) Own Roll. Mr. Charles Long, Mus.B. (Oxon.), 
c/o University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


Guildhall School of Music. 
(d) Euphonium, Fleet, London. (e) Central 4459. Mr. H. 
Saxe Wyndham, John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C. 4. 


Handicraft Teachers, The Institute of (Incorporated). 

To promote educational handwork and the professional 
interests of its members. [The Institute's College of Handi- 
craft; Fellow, F.Coll.H.; Member, M.Coll.H.; Associate, 
A.Coll.H.]; 1,600. 17s. 6d. (c) Practical Education and 
School Crafts and The Junior Craftsman. (f) Easter, 1933, 
Nottingham. Mr. A. R. Gregory, 6 Millbrook Road, 
Brixton, S.W. 9. 


Headmasters’ Conference. 
To discuss educational questions which affect schools in 
close connexion with Oxford and Cambridge and other 
Universities. A qualifying list of Schools whose Head- 
masters are eligible for membership of the Conference, is 
kept. The number of such Headmasters (including twenty- 


six Overseas schools) is 191, of which 150 are full members, 
which number, under its present Constitution, the Con- 
ference cannot exceed. £2 2s. for full membership, otherwise, 


£1 Is. 


Headmasters’ Incorporated Association of. 
904. £2 2s. (c) Own Review. (e) Museum 0656-0659. 
Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, Hackney Downs School, Clapton, 
London, E.5, and Mr. F. R. Hurlstone-Jones, Holloway 
School, Hilldrop Road, N. 7. Mr. H. Marshall, 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Headmistresses’ Association (Incorporated 1896). 
600. £2 2s.(minimum) ; Overseas, £1 Is. (e) Museum 0658. 
(f) June, 1933, Mary Datchelor School, Camberwell, S.E. 5. 
Miss Ruth Young, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Head Teachers, National Association of. 


9,338. 7s. 6d. (c) Head Teachers’ Review. (e) Sydenham 
4126. (f) June 2-6, 1933, Hastings. Mr. T. G. Tibbey, 
M.A., 16 Tyson Road, London, S.E. 23. 

Historical Association, The. 
4,500. 10s.or 5s. (c) History. (e) Museum 6848. (f) Janu- 
ary, 1934, London. Mr. J. A. White, M.B.E., 22 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Hygiene, Institute of (Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
2,000. Fellow, {2 2s.; Member, {1 1s.; Associate, ros. 6d. 
(c) Own Journal. (d) Saluminate Wesdo. (e) Langham 4200. 
(f) March, 1933. Mr. A. Seymour Harding, F.S.S., 28 Port- 
land Place, W. 1. 


Independent Schools Association, Incorporated. 
To protect the interests of efficient schools under private 
management. 1,000. £1 Is. (c) The Independent School. 
(e) South 1574. (f) January, 1934. University College, 
London. Rev. C. Whitfield, M.A., St. Hilda’s, Moseley, 
Birmingham. 


Inspectors of Schools and Educational Organizers, National 
Association of. 
250. £1 Is. (e) Palmer’s Green 2851. (f) October, 1933, 
Institute of Education, formerly London Day Training 
College. Mr. W. L. Timms, Amberley House, Amberley 
Road, Palmer's Green, London, N. 13. 


Institute of International Education. 
For the better understanding of the problems of other 
peoples. (c) News Bulletin. (d) Intered. (e) Vanderbilt 
3-1924. Prof. Stephen P. Duggan, Ph.D., LL.D., 2 West 
45th Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Institut Francais du Royaume Uni. 
To promote knowledge of French language, history, thought, 
life, &c. Lectures, 1, 3, or 5 guineas per annum, with special 
reductions to teachers. There are many other activities, 
including a Lycée and Courses for the Licence és Lettres. 
(e) Kensington 6211 and 6212. Secretary, 1-7 Cromwell 
Gardens, S.W. 7. 


Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board, London. 
To hold a Combined Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable at certain colleges and Schools of the Univer- 
sity of London. Mr. S. C. Ranner, M.A., Medical School, 
King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. 


International Educational Society. 


The use of the latest mechanical devices, especially the 


gramophone, for education. (e) Clerkenwell 7620. The 
Secretary, 98 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 1. 

International Institute Examinations Enquiry Committee. 
(e) Central 5928. Sir Philip Hartog, K.B.E., 1 Plowden 
Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Ireland, Association of Secondary Teachers. 
To safeguard rights of lay Secondary Teachers. 300. 
Members: Men: £2 Ios. in ten monthly instalments of 
5s.; Women: £2 in ten monthly payments of 4s. Asso- 
ciates: Men: £1 5s. in ten monthly payments of 2s. 6d. ; 
Women: £1 in ten monthly payments of 2s. (c) Irish 


School Weekly. (e) Ballsbridge 229. (f) April 18-20, 1933, 
University College, Cork. Mr. T. J. Burke, 3 Anglesea Road, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin, S.E. 1. 


Irish National Teachers’ Organization 
12,500. 30s. (c) Irish School Weekly. (d) Teachers, Dublin. 


(e) 44433. (f) April 18-21, 1933, Galway. Mr. T. J. 
O’Connell, 9 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin. 
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Irish Schoolmistresses, Central Association of. 
60. §s. (f) February 2, 1934, Alexandra College, Dublin. 


Miss Bewley, B.A., Alexandra School, Dublin. 


Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
Registration fee to non-members of the A.A.M., available 
for six months, 2s. 6d. (e) Museum 0656-9. (f) March, 1933, 
at Offices. Miss Kathleen B. Anderson, M.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Joint Scholastic Agency, Ltd. 
To obtain posts for Assistant Masters at lowest fees. (d) 
Educatorio, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0656. Mr.G. D. 
Dunkerley, B.Sc., Registrar: R. E. Gundry, M.A., 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. ı. 


King Alfred School Society. 
To establish and carry on schools to give practical expres- 
sion to the best theories of education extant. £1 1s. (c) The 
King Alfred Magazine. (e) Speedwell 2999. (f) November, 
1933, at Offices’ Miss E. M. Hibburd, Manor Wood, North 
End Road, N.W. 11. 


Ligue de |’Enseignement. 


4,800. 4 belgas. (c) Own Bulletin. (d) Ligue Enseigne- 
ment, Bruxelles. (e) Bruxelles 113988. (f) January 28, 
1934. Monsieur Edgard Philippet, Boulevard Maurice 


Lemonnier 110, Bruxelles, Belgique. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Union of. 
A federation of the Education Committees of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbvshire, Westmorland, Flintshire, and the 
Isle of Man. (d) Institutes, Manchester. (e) Blackfriars 
6959. (f) October 6, 1933. Southport. Mr.G. J. Walmsley, 
M.Sc., 33 Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 


Latin Teaching, Association for the Reform of. 
Improvement of Latin (and Greek) in Schools. 400. 5s. 
(c) Latin Teaching. (f) August 28-September 18, Bp. Otter 
College, Chichester. Miss M. F. Moor, 10 Church Street, 
Old Headington, Oxford. 


League of Nations Union. 
990,000. Foundation, {1; Registered, 5s. and 3s .6d.; 
ordinary, Is. (c) Headway. (d) Freenat, Knights, London. 
(e) Sloane 6161. Mr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett, C.B.E., Sc.D., 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 


League of the Empire. 
Furtherance of Imperial education and interchange of 
teachers. {1 Is. and 1os. (d) Empirlea, Churton, London. 
(e) Victoria 3094. (f) April, 1933. Miss Doggett, 124 Bel- 
grave Road, S.W. I. 


Legal Education, The Council of. 
Established by the four Inns of Court to superintend the 
education and examination of students for the English Bar. 
(e) 4665 Holborn. Mr. John Felix Waley, M.A., 15 Old 
Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. 


Leplay House (Institute of Sociology). 


To promote education in sociology and citizenship and the 


educational use of civic and regional surveys. Ios. 
(minimum). (c) Observation and Sociological Review. 
(e) Victoria 0571. 65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, 


S.W. 1. 


Libraries and Information Bureaux, Association of Special. 
350. Members, £2 2s.; Associate Members, f1 1s. (d) 
Asliburo, Westcent, London. (e) Fitzroy 1010. (f) Septem- 
ber 22-25, 1933, Wills’ Hall, Bristol. Mr. S. S. Bullock, 
16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Library Association, The. 
(Fellow, F.L.A.; Associate, A.L.A.] 4,217. 10s. 6d. to 
£2 2s. (c) The Library Association Record (Monthly). 
(e) Museum 4534. (f) September 18-22, 1933. Mr. P.S. J. 
Welsford, F.1.S.A., 26-27 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Ling Association of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics. 
1,300. £1. (c) Own Leaflet. (e) Terminus 4766. (f) January 
4, 1934. Miss P. Spafford, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 


Linguists, Institute of. 


To promote the study of foreign languages and the interests 
of British linguists. [Fellow, F.I.L.; Associate, A.I.L.] 
560. Fellows, {1 1s.; Associates, 15s. (c) Linguists’ Review. 
(f) October, 1933, London. Mr. A. Cozens Elliott, 105 Lough- 
borough Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 


Funds. 

The Pfeiffer Fund, the Caroline Ashurst Biggs Fund, the 
Helen Blackburn Fund, the Mrs. Haweis Fund, the Louisa 
Lady Goldsmid Fund, the “ Susan Elizabeth Fortescue ” 
and Educated Women Workers’ Loan Training Fund, and 
the Clara Evelyn Mordan Fund. All these funds are to help 
students in paving fees for professional or technical training. 
Apply to the Society for Promoting the Training of Women 
(Women’s Loan Training Fund). tos. (Life, £5.) (e) Sloane 
2834. Miss Edith Hare, 251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 


London Chamber of Commerce, The (Incorporated.) 
9,038. £3 3s. to £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Convention, 
Cannon, London. (e) Mansion House 5427. (f) April, June, 
and November, 1933, February, 1934. Principal Com- 
mercial Education Dept., Mr. Robert E. T. Ridout, F.I.S.A., 
A.C.P., Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


London Head Teachers’ Association. 
1,658. £I 1s. (c) London Head Teacher. (e) Clerkenwell 
1730. (f) November, 1933. Mr. D. H. Cassels, M.R.S.T., 
St. John’s C. of E. (S.M.) School, New North Road, Hoxton, 
N. 1. 


London Parochial Charities (Central Fund). 
Income is spent in benefiting poorer classes within the 
Metropolis mainly by furtherance of technical education and 
preserving open spaces or recreation grounds. (e) Central 
5678-9. Mr. Donald R. Allen, 3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 4. 


a eames Association (the London Branch of the 
No member of an association of teachers that has adopted 
the principle of ‘‘ Equal Pay ” or is opposed to the policy of 
“ Separate Consideration ” is eligible for membership. 
2,500. 318. (c) The London Schoolmaster. (e) National 4048. 
(f) April 28, 1933. London. Mr. F. A. Gibbs, The Cripplegate 
Institute, Golden Lane, E.C. 1. 


London Teachers Association (The County Association of the 
N.U.T. for London). 
15,600. £1 11s. (c) London Teacher. (e) Central 0896 and 
0897. (f) February, 1934, Memorial Hall. Mr. W. J. 
Pincombe, J.P., Ludgate House, 110-111 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


Mary Ward Settlement. 
Educational College for Adults. Theatre. Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs. Nursery School. Children’s Play-centre. Resi- 
dential. Training scheme for adult education. (c) The 
Tatler. (e) Museum 0337. (f) December, 1933. Dorothy W. 
Ward, 36 Tavistock Place, London, W.C. 1. 


Matriculation Board, Joint. (The Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham). 
(d) Diploma, Manchester. (e) Ardwick 2821. Mr. J. M. 
Crofts, M.A., D.Sc., 315 Oxford Road, Manchester, 13. 


Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
(d) Genmedicum, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2727. 
(f) May, 1933, at Ofhce. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam 
Street, W. 1. 


Mental Welfare, Central Association for. 
To assist in specialized training of medical officers, teachers, 
social workers, and others concerned with the care and 
training of defectives. 300. 5s. upwards. (c) Mental Welfare. 
(e) Victoria 7875. (f) July 10, 1933, Caxton Hall. Miss 
Evelyn Fox, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. 
(d) Education, Belfast. (e) Belfast 8321. Mr. A. N. Bona- 
parte Wyse, M.A., C.B.E., Stormont, Belfast. 


Modern Humanities Research Association. 
For Graduates of all countries. 1,000. 7s. 6d. (c) Modern 
Language Review. (f) March 17, 1933, London. Prof. William 
C. Atkinson, The University, Glasgow. 


Modern Language Association. 
1,920. 10s. 6d. (c) Modern Languages. (e) Hol. 0970. 
(f) January, 1934, London. Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 
5 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


Montessori Society, The International, English Branch. 
1os. (c) Own Journal. (d) Montessori, Haver, London. 
(e) Hampstead 3663. (f) January, 1934, at University 
College, London. Miss Irene G. White, Studio House, 
Rosslyn Hill, London, N.W. 3. 


Moral Education, Sixth International Congress of. 
To be held in 1934 (probably at Jena, Germany). 
Christie Tait, 94 rue de la Servette, Geneva. 
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Music, R Royal Academy of. 
For the cultivation of the Science of Music. ([Fellow, 
F.R.A.M.; Associate, A.R.A.M.; Licentiate, L.R.A.M.] 
(d) Counterpoint, London. (e) Welbeck 5461 (4 lines). 
Mr. A. Alger Bell, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 


Music, Royal College of. 

(Fellow, F.R.C.M.; Graduate, G.R.C.M.; Associate, 
A.R.C.M. ; Honorary Associate, Hon. A.R.C.M.] Honorary 
Member (Hon. R.C.M.). Also (jointly with R.A.M.) 
Graduate of the Royal Schools of Music, London (G.R.S.M., 
London.) (d) Initiative, Southkens, London. (e) Kensing- 
ton 3643. Hon. Sec., Mr. George A. Macmillan. Registrar, 
Mr. Claude Aveling. Bursar, Mr. E. J. N. Polkinhorne, 
Prince Consort Road, S.W. 7. 


Music Teachers’ Association. 
1,500. {1 18. or 12s. 6d. (c) Music Teacher. (f) October, 
1933. Mr. Leslie Regan, B.Mus., F.R.C.O., A.R.A.M., 
c'o Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., 295 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Musicians, Incorporated Society of. 
The maintenance of the honour and interests of the musical 
profession. 3,900. £1 1s. (c) Music Journal. (d) Scherzo, 
Rath, London. (e) Museum 7876 and 7877. (f) January 3, 
1934, London. Mr. Frank Eames, 19 Berners Street, W. 1. 


National Education Association. 
To promote and defend the principles of national education ; 
efficient, progressive, free, unsectarian, and under popular 
control. 5s. (e) Whitehall 2256. Mr. A. J. Mundella, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


National Education Association (U.8.A.). 
The Welfare of American Childhood. 220,150. $2. 
Journal. Mr. J. W. Crabtree, 1201 16th Street, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


National Society, The. 
Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Church of England. 4,000. From £1 1s. (c) School 
Guardian. (d) National Society, Sowest, London. (e) Vic- 
toria 6881. (f) May 18, 1933. Mr. R. Holland, 19 Great 
Peter Street, S.W. 1. 


National Union of Teachers. 
143,000. {£1 1s., plus local subscription. (c) Schoolmaster. 
(d) Curriculum, Kincross, London. (e) Museum, 1570, 1571, 
3628, and 3629. (f) Easter, 1933, Aberystwyth; Easter, 
1934, Brighton. Mr. F. Mander, B.Sc., Hamilton House, 
Mabledon Place, W.C. 1. 


ane E Examining Body in Needlecraft 
(e) Victoria 0571. Miss Ida T. Cutler, 65 Belgrave Road, 
S.W. I. 


New Ideals in Education Conference. 

The object of the Conference is to draw together in fellow- 
ship and under holiday conditions, all who are working for 
new ideals and to offer them a platform for discussion of 
difficulties and the communication of the results of experience 
and reflection ; to bring isolated experimenters into touch 
with one another ; and to give pioneering work the encourage- 
ment of recognition and criticism. (c) New Ideals Quarterly. 
(e) Pinner 706. Mrs. Mary Collins, Fairacre, Wiltshire 
Lane, Eastcote, Middlesex. 


North of England Education Conference. 
Varies, 800—1,500. 5s. (e) Hull Central 5660. (f) January, 
1934, Hull. Mr. R. C. Moore, Acting Secretary, Education 
Offices, Guildhall, Hull. 


Nursery School Association of Great Britain, The. 
1,070. 5s. (e) Museum 6686. (f) January, 1934, University 
College, London. Miss A. J. Lynch, 29 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Organists, Royal College of. 
[Fellow, F.R.C.O. ; Associate, A.R.C.O.] {1 1s. (c) Musical 
Times. (e) Western 1765. Mr. Fredk. G. Shinn, Mus.D. 


Oversea Settlement of British Women, Society for the 
(d) Mitigator Parl. (e) Whitehall go60. (f) May 24, 1933. 
Miss E. S. Nicholas, Caxton House (West), 12 Tothill Street, 
London, S.W. I. 


Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
(e) Cambridge 1658 ; Oxford 3549. Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 
62 Sidney Street, Cambridge. Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, M.A., 
40 Broad Street, Oxford. 


(c) Own 
N.W., 


Oxford Local Examinations. 
(d) Locals, Oxford. 
Merton Street, Oxford. 


Parents’ Association. 
10s. (e) Welbeck 2717. Miss Belle Rennie (Honorary), 
56 Manchester Street, W. 1. 


Parents’ National Educational Union, Incorporated. 


Secretary of Local Examinations, 


15s. 6d. (c) Parents’ Review. (d) Parenunion. (e) Victoria 
0479. (f) June, 1933, London. Miss Whyte, 26 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1. 


Phonétique Internationale, Association. 
To promote the study of phonetics. Membre adhérent, 
8s.; membre actif, 12s. Le Mative Phonétique. Prof. Daniel 
Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1. 


Physical Education, National Association of Organizers of. 
201. £1 1s. (c) Own Pamphlet. (d) Educational Office, 
Shefheld. (e) Sheffield 22214. (f) March, 1934. Mr. Henry 
A. Cole, Education Office, Leopold Street, Sheffield. 


Physical Education (Women), Scottish League for. 
256. 10s. (c) Journal and School Hygiene and Physical 
Education. (e) Douglas 4768 (Glasgow). (f) April 14, 1933, 
Jordanhill Training Centre, Glasgow. Miss K. G. Smith, 
18 Berkeley Terrace, C. 3., Glasgow. 


Physical Training, British Association for, The Incorporated. 
(Fellows, F.B.A.P.T.; Associates, A.B.A.P.T.] (c) Physical 
Education. (e) Lee Green 4152. (f) eres 1933- Mr. T. 
Williams, 25 Chalcroft Road, Lee, S.E. 13. 


Physics, Institute of. 
Exemption from the qualifying examination may be granted 
to holders of alternative qualifications. (Fellow, F.Inst.P. ; 
Associate, A.Inst.P.) Fellows, 368, £2 2s.; Associates, 206, 
£1 1s. ; Students, 29, 5s. (c) Journal of Scientific Instruments. 
(e) Kensington 2180. (f) May, 1933. H. R. Lang, Ph.D., 
T oe 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, 
W. 7. 


Playing Fields Association, The National. 
To secure adequate playing fields and proper playgrounds 
for all, and to save existing open spaces and sports grounds. 
£1. Life Membership, £10. (c) Own Journal. (d) Natplafion, 
Churton, London. (e) Victoria 9274-5. (f) May 23, 1933. 
Sir Lawrence W. Chubb, 71 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


Preparatory Schools, Incorporated Association of. 
Members must possess a degree or registration, and be 
heads of schools containing no boys over the age of 15. 
About 700. £I 5s.; entrance fee, {2 2s. (c) Preparatory 
Schools Review. (e) Beaconsfield 79. (f) December, 1933. 
Mr. Hugh C. King, Byeways, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Private Schools, Association of Headmistresses of 
To further interests of education on independent lines, and 
promote free interchange of teachers between all recognized 
schools, public and private. 113. {£1 1s. (d) Gunnerside, 
Plymouth. (f) May, 1933, Downe House, Cold Ash. 
Miss H. M. Stranger, Gunnerside School, Plymouth. 


Private Tutors’ Association. 
Open only to those who engage solely in preparing students 
for examinations. 30. £1. Mr. de V. Payen-Payne, 
49 Nevern Square, S.W. 5. ; 


Professeurs de Frangais en Angleterre, Société Nationale des. 
250. 28.6d. (c) Le Français. (f) aed 27, 1934. Monsieur 
de Parrel, 7 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1 


Public Schoo] Bursars’ Association. 
Schools included in Headmasters’ Conference. 63. £1 Is. 
(f) April 25, 1933. Mr. W. S. Dingwall, M.A., St. Edward’s 
School, Oxford. 


Public Schools Employment Bureau. 

Home Employment Section, to secure work in this Seung 
for boys educated at schools represented at Headmasters’ 
Conference. Migration Section, concerned with boys edu- 
cated at Conference or other secondary schools who desire 
to enter a university in a British Possession, or to farm in 
one of the Oversea Dominions. (e) Central 0251. Mr. W. 
Bulkeley-Evans, C.B.E., LL.D., 5 Paper Buildings, Temple, 
E.C. 4. 


Representative Managers, The, of London Elementary Schools. 
350. 2s. 6d. (c) School Child. (f) March, 1934, the County 
Hall, S.E.1. Mr. J. N. Duddington, 19 Onslow Gardens, 
Highgate, N. 10. 
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Rifle Clubs, Society of Miniature. 
Promotes competitions between School Rifle Clubs. Clubs, 
ros. (1,880 Rifle, 92 Air Rifle) ; Individuals, 1s. (160,000). 
(e) The Rifleman. (d) Rifleshot, Cent. (e) Central 6489. 
(f) May 6, 1933, London. Mr. George Pethard, Codrington 
House, 23 Water Lane, Ludgate, E.C. 4. 


Royal Society of Teachers, The. 
The name given by Royal command to the body of teachers 
whose names are enrolled on the Official Register main- 
tained by the Teachers Registration Council (q.v.). Teachers 
admitted to Registration become Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers (M.R.S.T.) without further payment 
beyond the registration fee. There is no annual subscription. 


COE International Correspondence (Modern Language Asso- 


(c) Modern Languages. Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 5 Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


School Attendance and Investigation Officers’ National Association. 
450. 6s. (f) Easter, 1933. Mr. W. MacDonald, “ Max- 
holme,” 14 David Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham, 20. 


School Journey Association. 

To advocate the School Journey as a desirable factor in 
the education of the child, and to secure facilities for the 
economical practice of educational holidays. 3,500. School 
affiliation, ros. ; Individual, 2s. 6d. (c) The School Journey 
Record. (e) New Cross 4238. (f) eth 1934, Conference 
of Educational Associations. Mr. H. W. Barter, 35 Park- 
view Road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 


Schoolmasters’ Association d). 
Headmasters of Church of Ireland or Nonconformist Schools 
for boys in Ireland. 50. ros. (f) October, 1933, Dublin. 
Rev. C. B. Armstrong, B.D., St. Columba’s College, Rath- 
farnham, Dublin. 


National Association of. 

All schoolmasters recognized by the Board of Education 
who are not members of an Association of Teachers that 
has adopted the principle of ‘' equal pay ” or is opposed to 
the policy of “ separate consideration,” are eligible for 
membership. Over 9,000. 18s. plus local fee. (c) The 
New Schoolmaster. (e) Museum 8088. (f) Easter, 41933" 
Southampton. Mr. A. E. Warren, 59 Gordon Square, W 


School Nature Study Union. 
1,953- 48. (c) School Nature Study. 
(f) February, 1934, University College. Mr. 
45 Cheviot Road, West Norwood, S.E. 27. 


Society of. 
For relief of necessitous Masters of Secondary Schools or 
their dependants. tos. annually or £5 in one sum. Mr. 
H. J. C. Marshall, O.B.E., College of Preceptors, Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. 1. 


Science Masters’ Association. 
1,750. 108. (c) School Science Review. (f) January 2-5, 
1934, London. Mr. H. G. Lambert, Shirley Corner, Boden 
Road, Hall Green, Birmingham (Annual Meeting). Mr. A. E. 
Foot, Eton College, Windsor (General). 


Science Teachers, Women, Association of. 


Sch 


(e) Streatham 1847. 
H. E. Turner, 


680. 108s. (c) School Science Review. (f) January, 1934. 
London. Miss M. E. Birt, St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Brook 
Green, W. 6. 

Scottish Education Department. 
The Secretary, Whitehall, S.W.1; and at 14 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, 2. 


Secondary School Teachers’ War Relief Fund. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) Supple- 
menting pensions of dependants of disabled and killed 
secondary teachers. Committee is representative of all 
Secondary School Associations. (c) The A.M.A. (d) In- 
corama, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0656-0659. 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. ır. 


Secular Education League. 
To secure State neutrality towards religion in State-aided 


schools. 6oo. (e) Victoria 6842. (f) April, 1933. Miss 
Freeman, 12 Palmer Street, S.W. 1. 

Scientific Workers, Association of. 
Major A. G. Church, D.S.O., M.C., B.Sc., M.P., 25 Victoria 


Street, S.W. 1. 
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Simplified Spelling Society. 
4,000. Is. upwards. (d) Cafe-Wallsend. (e) Wallsend 63614. 


Miss Patricia F. E. Marley, S.S.S. Office, Station Road, 
Wallsend-upon-Tyne. 
Association of Teachers of. 

141. ros. (c) Viva Voce. (e) Kensington 5360. (f) July, 
1933. Oxford. Miss R. Bruford, 21 Aylestone Avenue, 
Brondesbury Park, N.W. 6, and Central School of Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington 
Gore, S.W. 7. 


Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
12,756. (c) The Student Movement. (d) Indefessus-Gold, 
London. (e) Speedwell 2311. (f) July, 1933. Swanwick, 
Derbyshire. Rev. R. C. Mackie, M.A., Annandale, North 
End Road, N.W. 11. 


8.T.U.T.LS. (Secondary, Technical, and University Teachers’ 
Insurance Society, The). 
Open to other professions. Insurance under the National 
Health and Pensions Act ; and Sickness Insurance under the 
Voluntary Dividend Scheme. (f) At Office, June, 1933. 
Miss C. Pybus, 47 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Southwark Diocesan Schools Association and London Diocesan 
Board of Education (Incorporated). 

Lectures for Teachers. (e) Victoria 6790. Rev. Canon G. D. 

Barker, M.A., K.H.C., Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Teachers’ tion Council, The. 
(Established by Act of Parliament and Constituted by 
Orders in Council.) Registration fee, £3. No subscription. 
(c) Official List of Registered Teachers. (d) Teregiscon, West- 
cent, London. (e) Museum, 2479. Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 
47 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. (See Royal Society of Teachers.) 
Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, The. 
55. 2s. 6d. minimum. (e) Maida Vale 5376. (f) June, 1933, 
Winkworth Hall of Residence, 213 Chevening Road, N.W 
Miss A. J. Isaacs, Maria Grey Training College, Brot tebacy, 


N.W. 6. 

Technical Institutions, Association of. 
Dr. H. Schofield, Loughborough College, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. 


Technical Institutions, Association of Principals of. 
ey £1 10s. (e) London: Flaxman 5747. (f) February 22, 
London. Dr. F. J. Harlow, M.B.E., Ph.D., B.Sc., 
Chelsea Polytechnic, Manresa Road, London, S.W. 3. 


Technical Institutions, Association of Teachers in. 
1,800. Full-time teachers, 30s. ; part-time teachers, ros. 6d. 
(c) The Technical Journal. (e) Museum 0658 (f) June 3. 
1933, Lincoln. Mr. J. Wickham Murray, M.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Institutions in Northern Ireland, Associations of 
Principals of. 

26. 15s. (e) Newry 173. (f) June, 1933. Mr. T. J. Flynn, 
Technical School, Newry, Co. Down. 

Tonic Sol-fa College of Music (Incorporated 1875). 
(Fellow, F.T.S.C. ; Licentiate, L.T.S.C. ; Associate, A.T.S.C.] 
Holds examinations and trains Teachers. 4,000. (f) May 27, 
1933, London. Mr. Herbert J. Winter, 26 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Toynbee Hall, University Settlement. 
(e) Avenue 7181-82. Dr. J. J. Mallon, M.A., J.P., 
mercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 1. 

Training Colleges, Council of Principals of. 
100. 10s. Meetings are held in January, March, June, 
November. Miss S. E. S. Richards, Stockwell College, Stock- 
well Road, S.W. 9. Mr. A. E. Dean, Goldsmiths’ College, 
New Cross, S.E. 14. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Aberdeen Committee. 
(e) 2872. William A. Edward, M.A., D.Litt., The Training 
Centre, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh Provincial Committee. 
(e) 25142. Prof. Godfrey H. Thomson, Director of Studies, 
Provincial Training College, Moray House, Edinburgh. 
National Committee. 
(e) Edinburgh 23618. Mr. J. R. Peddie, M.B.E., M.A., 
D.Litt., 140 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Oxford University. AN 
Department for the Training of Teachers. Mr. George 
Smith, M.A., 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 
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St. Andrews Provincial Committee. 
(e) Dundee 4559. Prof. William McClelland, M.A., B.Sc., 
B.Ed., The Training College, Park Place, Dundee. 


Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 
Mr. F. E. E. Harvey, M.A., Warkworth House, Cambridge. 


Trinity College of Music, London. 
Also holds Examinations in Music for Teachers’ Diplomas 
and Pupils’ Certificates. (d) Musicatus, Wesdo, London. 
(e) Welbeck 5773. Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell, Mandeville Place, 
London, W. r. 


Union of Jewish Women. 
(Educational activities), to assist educated Jewesses to 
advise and help them to train, through loans, to place them, 
&c. 1,150. 5s.(minimum). (e) Museum 6411. (f) March, 
1933. Miss Eileen Van Noorden, Woburn House (4th floor), 
Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 1. 


Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 

A centre of information about the Universities of the 
Empire; organizes University Conferences and a quin- 
quennial Empire Congress. Next Congress, 1936. Issues the 
Universities Year Book. (d) Uniburb, London. (e) Museum 
5164. Hon. Director: Sir H. Frank Heath, G.B.E., K.C.B. 
Secretary: Mr. W. B. Brander, C.I.E., C.B.E., 88a Gower 
Street, W.C. 1. 


Universités et Ecoles Francaises, Office National des. 
French official educational office. Holiday courses, educa- 
tion in France, exchanges of correspondence and holiday 
visits, &c. (e) Kensington 6211. Monsieur L. E. Genissieux, 
c/o Institut Français, 3 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Birmingham. 
Apply, The Director of Extra-Mural Studies, The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


Joint Board for the University of Bristol, The University 
College, Southampton, and the University College of the 
South-West of England, Exeter. 

(d) Nicholson, University, Bristol. (e) Bristol 24997. 
Mr. John H. Nicholson, M.A., The University, Bristol. 


Cambridge University Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) Cambridge Bulletin of Extra-Mural Studies. (d) Stuart 
House, Cambridge. (e) Cambridge 1859. Mr. G. F. Hickson, 
M.A., Stuart House, Cambridge. 


Durham Committee. (Board for Extra-Mural Studies.) 
(e) Durham to. Rev. E. G. Pace, D.D., Hatfield College, 
Durham. 


Leeds Committee. 
The University, Leeds. 
20251. 


University of Liverpool. 
Extra-Mural Work of the University. (e) Royal 4573. 
Mr. E. Hickinbotham, University Extension Board, The 
University, Liverpool. 

University of London. 
University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council. (d) 
University, Southkens, London. (e) Kensington 7000. 
Mr. John Lea, M.A., University of London, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. 7. 

Manchester University Committee for Extra-Mural Work. 
(e) Manchester: Ardwick 2681. Mr. H. P. Turner, M.A., 
LL.M., The University, Manchester. 


Nottingham. 
A constituent Committee of the Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
studies. University College, Nottingham. (e) Nottingham 
2024. Prof. R. Peers, M.A., University College, 14 Shake- 
speare Street, Nottingham. 


Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) Rewley House Papers. (d) Extramural, Oxford. (e) 
Oxford 2524. Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, M.A., Rewley House, 
Wellington Square, Oxford. 


Undergraduates, Guild of. (University of Liverpool.) 
1,964. £2 10s. Sphinx, five times yearly. (e) Royal 3733. 
(f) July 1, 1933. Miss F. J. Stalker, 2 Bedford Street North, 
and Mr. W. H. Tunna, Liverpool. 


University Students. National Union of Students of the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges of England and Wales. 
28,000. 58. (c) The University. (e) Museum 7401. (d) 
Undergrad-Eusroad, London. (f) November, 1933, London. 
Mr. R. Nunn May, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. 1. 


(d) University, Leeds. (e) Leeds 


University Teachers, Association of. 

The advancement of University Education and Research 
and the promotion of common action among University 
Teachers and the safeguarding of the interests of the 
members. University Teachers and Research Workers. 
1,500. 15s. (c) The Universities Review. (d) Zoology, 
Agricultural Buildings, Aberystwyth. (e) Aberystwyth 105. 
(f) May 26 and 27, 1933, University College, Exeter. Prof. R. 
Douglas Laurie, M.A., Dept. of Zoology, University College 
of Wales, Cambrian Street, Aberystwyth. 


University Women, British Federation of. 
3,350. 10s. (c) Own Report and News Sheet. (e) Flaxman 
oo1g. (f) June, 1933, Cambridge. Miss Kathleen Johnston, 
B.A., Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 


University Women, International Federation of. 

To promote understanding and friendship, between the 
university women of the nations of the world. Thirty-seven 
affiliated national federations of university women graduates. 
Each national federation subscribes yearly according to 
membership. 53,073. (d) Ifederuw, Fulroad. (e) Flaxman 
0018. (f) Summer, 1936, Berlin. Miss Theodora Bosanquet, 
Crosby Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


University Women Teachers (Incorporated), Association of. 
To improve the status of university women teachers. 
2,576. 5s. (d) Communitas, Westcent. (e) Museum 3127. 
(f) January, 1933, London. Mrs. B. Brough, 107 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. (third floor). 


Welsh Secondary Schools Association. 
150. £1 5s. (c) The Review. (e) Ystalyfera, Glamorgan 29. 
(f) May, 1933. Mr. Henry Rees, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Intermediate School, Ystalyfera, Glam. 


Welsh Teachers, Union of. 
To secure due recognition for the Welsh Language, Litera- 
ture, and History in the National System of Education in 
Wales. 750. 2s. 6d. (c) Yr Athro (The Teacher). (d) 14 Lon 
y Parc, Aberdare. (e) Aberdare 150. (f) February, 1934. 
Mr. David O. Roberts, 14 Lon y Parc, Aberdar Sir For- 
gannwg. 

Women Teachers, National Union of. 
To secure equal opportunities and equal pay in the teaching 
service for women and men of the same professional status. 
£1. (c) The Woman Teacher. (e) Museum 2768. (f) January, 
1934, Blackpool. Miss E. E. Froud, 39 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 


Workers’ Educational Association. 
The promotion of the higher education of working men 
and women. 1,997 affiliated societies, 24,223 members, 
507 branches. District societies, varies, about £I Is. 
National societies, varies, about £5 5s. Individuals, varies. 
(c) The Highway. (e) Victoria 1950. (f) November 4 and 5, 
1933, Bristol. 38a St. George’s Road, S.W. 1. 


World Federation of Education Associations. 
To bring the five million teachers of the world into more 
fruitful and sympathetic relations with one another. One 
hundred and thirty-five organizations with more than two 
million teachers and parents. (c) World Federation News. 
(f July 29-August 4, 1933, Dublin. 123 Jesse Hall, 
Columbia, Missouri, U.S.A. 


At the general meeting of the Private Tutors’ Association, 
held at 90a Gloucester Road, S.W. 7, on January 21, Mr. de V. 
Payen-Payne was elected chairman for the year 1933 in place 
of Mr. G. H. Gladstone, and Mr. Louis Parez, hon. treasurer. 

$ $ % 


The National Baby Week Council has announced its pro- 


gramme of events and competitions for National Baby Week, 


July 1 to 7. Competitions are included for women’s institutes, 
parents, school teachers, school children, and women’s groups. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, National 
Baby Week Council, 117 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


$ $ $ 


The Bogus University Degree Bill, the object of which is to 
prohibit the use and issue of bogus degrees, is being promoted 
by the Association of Scientific Workers. It is hoped that it 
will be introduced in the House of Lords shortly. It pro 
that after January 1 next the unauthorized use of letters denoting 
the holding of a degree, and the granting of degrees except by 
recognized universities at home and abroad, shall be prohibited 
under penalties ranging up to £50. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


ESTABLISHED 44 YEARS 


STAFF. The Staff of the “ Normal” consists of forty-six University Graduates and Trained Teachers. These Tutors 
provide you in your own home with expert and specialised coaching. 


‘ NORMAL ” SUCCESS. The“ Normal” has a record of forty-four years of continuous success. The secret of 
this success is the concentration of the efforts of most highly qualified and specialist Teachers on the require- 


ments of the individual pupil. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 


Particulars of these successful classes and Free A.C.P. 
and L.C.P. Guide sent on application. The“ Normal” 
obtains remarkable results at these examinations. Send 
for particulars. 


Matriculation 


Matriculation is the key that opens many doors. It 
admits to Training College for a Degree Course (3 years); 
it is recognised as a qualifying examination by most of 
the professions, and it is the first step towards the 
attainment of a degree. Many students, especially 
women, are deterred from attempting it because of its 
diffculty. Under the carefully planned and individual 
system of ‘‘Normal ” tuition these difficulties are cleared 
away and success is assured. See the “Normal” 
Matriculation Guide. 


Degrees 


The “ NORMAL” guarantees your degree for one 
guinea per month. See the Degree Guide. 


Oxford and Cambridge 


Pupils of the “ NORMAL ” pass with Honours at these 
examinations. See Testimonials from former Students. 
Send for the ‘‘ Normal ’’ Oxford and Cambridge Guide. 


Froebel 


This is an important examination for Women Teachers. 
The holders of this diploma secure improved status 
and higher salaries. Free Guide to this examination 
sent on application. 


Training College Certificate 


The ‘‘ Normal” provides special Correspondence tuition 
for those who have failed or partly failed at the Training 
College Final Certificate examination held in June or 
July of each year, and thus has enabled many to 
obtain their full certificate and has been a boon to 
numbers who have despaired of qualifying after their 
failure at Training College, for it has brought them 
renewed hope, expert help, and success. Send for the 
Ex-Training College Guide. 


Rural Teachers 


Particulars of the Rural Pupil Teachers’ Examination 
sent on application. The best possible preparation is 
given by the ‘‘Normal.’”’ See testimonials from suc- 
cessful pupils. 


Professional Preliminary 


The “ NORMAL ” prepares pupils for the Preliminary 
examinations of the Medical Council, Veterinary 
Surgeons, Pharmaceutical, the Law, Secretaries, 
Accountants, Civil Engineering, &c. 


The “Normal” Professional Preliminary Guide sent 


on application. 
Handicraft 


The ‘‘ NORMAL ” provides expert tuition for the First 
and Final Handicraft examinations of the City and 
Guilds (both Woodwork and Metalwork). Particulars, 
testimonials, &c., from successful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


LORDSHIP LANE, EAST DULWICH, LONDON, S.E. 22 
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Comparative Costs of Education in England and Other Countries 
By G. Morris 


T a time when so many loose and inconsequent state- 
ments on the question of the comparative cost of 
education in England and other countries are being 
sedulously distributed by the enemies of education, and 
so many false conclusions being deduced by the uninitiated, 
it is well that some of the actual facts should be considered. 
In spite of all the interchange of argument about these 
comparative costs, it is certain that at the present time 
there is no reliable basis for comparison between country 
and country either in their entirety or as regards schools 
of similar type. Some of the arguments advanced may be 
substantially true—though, indeed, many are quite the 
contrary—yet the factors are of such a varying character 
that little reliance can be placed on the conclusions that 
are drawn from them. 


FRANCE 
Population 41,000,000 
School population 4,266,025 
Expenditure on Education. _The estimated Budget 


expenditure of the French Ministry of Public Instruction 
for 1932 was about 2,939,000,000 francs (roughly {23,700,000 
at par of exchange). This estimate is however for a period 
of nine months only, and is not, in a number of respects, 
comparable with the estimates of the Board of Education 
in this country. A full year on the same basis would be 
£31,600,000. In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons in May, 1932, the approximate average cost 
of an elementary school child incurred by the French 
Exchequer in 1930 was given as 443 francs. In France 
the salaries of all primary school teachers are paid by the 
State, whilst the provision and upkeep of school buildings, 
teachers’ residences (including heating and lighting in 
both cases), and all school material is undertaken by the 
departments and communes. It is to be noted that there 
is no complete record of the amounts spent by the depart- 
ments and communes. 
GERMANY 
Population Si 63,000,000 
School population ; 9,462,858 
Expenditure on Education. por the educational service, 
the Reich only lays down principles for the general guidance 
of the States (Lander). In the majority of cases the States 
contribute conjointly with the municipalities to the main- 
tenance of the schools, the latter generally providing the 
premises and school supplies and the State itself assuming 
responsibility for the remuneration of the teachers. A 
question in the House of Commons in May, 1932, elicited 
the information that the expenditure per child on elemen- 
tary education incurred by Prussia in 1930 was about 
100 reichsmarks per annum, though in one of the munici- 
palities of Prussia—vtz. Frankfort on the Main, the cost in 
1925 was given as {9 Ios. 6d. It was understood that the 
bulk in the latter case was discharged by the municipality. 
At the same time, the cost of a secondary school pupil 
‘was stated to be approximately £18 18s. 


AMERICA 
Population 137,000,000 
School population 36,164,601 
Expenditure on Education. —The total expenditure in 
1930 was estimated to be 2,289,000,000 dollars—equivalent 
to £476,875,000. 
Average cost per pupil (1929—1930) : 
(a) In public elementary schools, 
(£15 15s. 6d.). 
(b) In public high schools (secondary), 160-93 dollars 
(£33 IIs.). 
In America the whole of the costs are defrayed from 
local sources, the State contributing only to vocational 
education for young people over 16 years of age. 


75°78 dollars 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


Population 
School population 


Expenditure on Education.—1932 : 
(a) From the Exchequer, £42,674,000. 
(b) From rates, £40,216,000. 

Cost per pupil : 
(a) Elementary, {12 11s. 7d. (1932). 
(b) Secondary, {28 18s. (1930). 


On the general question of comparative costs, the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education at Geneva has recently 
published figures setting out the percentage of the total 
expenditure on education to the National Budget of some 
European countries in certain years, as follows: 


40,000,000 
6,000,000 


THE OLDER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Country Year Percentage 
Holland 1930 22°5 
Denmark 1931—32 20:6 
Sweden 1931-32 17:7 
Norway 1931—32 14°9 
England 1932 5°4 
France 1931-32 6:6 
Spain 1933 Estimates 6'5 
Italy 1930-31 6°3 
Hungary 1931-32 14:7 
Rumania I93I ` 17:0 
Bulgaria 1932-33 115 
Switzerland 1932-33 24°6 

THE YOUNGER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
Finland 1931 12-0 
Estonia 1931-32 16°1 
Latvia 1931-32 13°9 
Lithuania 1931 13°5 
Poland 1932-33 14°2 
Czechoslovakia 1932 10°8 
Yugoslavia 1930-31 6°5 


In the table given above it will be noticed that England 
is unfortunately placed in somewhat the same category 
as countries which are generally regarded as backward 
from the educational standpoint, though too much emphasis 
must not be placed upon this in view of the fact that the 
budgets of some countries are more heavily burdened with 
War debts than others, and also that in some cases, as 
previously pointed out, the greater part of the education 
costs are born by the State, while in others they are defrayed 
from local funds. 


Messrs. B. H. BLACKWELL, Ltp., have prepared a XXth 
Miscellany of Second-hand Books containing nearly fifteen hun- 
dred titles. The first hundred or so are works mainly for the 
bibliophile; the remainder come alphabetically by authors. 
Notes are given indicating the condition of the volumes. Messrs. 
Blackwell's catalogue No. 321 comprises books on English 
literature (Part II. Hookes-Sidney), again arranged alpha- 
betically. 


$ e $ 


The spring list issued by Messrs. METHUEN & Co., LTD., 
includes the announcement of a work by Sir John Marriott 
entitled The Evolution of Modern Europe, 1453-1932, and another 
by Stanley Jevons on Economic Equality in the Co-operative 
Commonwealth. A new edition is promised of the translation of 
Sommerfeld’s Atomic Structure and Spectral Lines. A book of 
physical constants and another on dimensions are being added 
to the Monographs on Physical Subjects, while the sister series 
on biology is being augmented by books on the senses of insects, 
plant ecology and mimicry, among others. 
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MON LIVRE 


By E. SAXELBY, M.A., Bolton School 
Three books Each 2s. 6d. 


Premier Cours de Francais 
Cours Moyen 
Cours Supérieur 


A successful modern course on direct method lines covering 
the work from the beginning stages up to and includin 
the School Certificate Examination. Cours Supérieur wi 
prove useful, in addition, in preparation for the subsidiary 
French paper in the Higher School Certificate Examination. 


Full particulars on application 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square London, W.C. x 


DEUTSCHES 
LEBEN 


By A. S. MACPHERSON, M.A., Dulwich 
College, and Studienrat PAUL STROMER 


Erster Teil 
Zweiter Teil 


208 pages 2s. 9d. 


215 pages 3s. 


A two-year course on practical modern lines covering the 
work from its earliest stages up to the year before School 
Certificate Examination. The course presupposes that 
German will be the language spoken in the classroom, 
but there are summaries of grammar in English at the 
end of each volume. 


Full particulars on application 
GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


| 7 Queen Square London, W.C. 1 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 42nd Edition. 
100 Exercises. 


Price 3/6. 
850 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK te which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
er a Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
80 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, £.0.4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Publio 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 
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Holiday Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


NEw IDEALS IN EpucATION.—The Easter conference is to be 
held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, from April 15-20. Miss 
Lena Ashwell is to give the address of welcome on April 16, and 
the general theme of the conference is to be ‘‘ The Education of 
the Whole Man.” Full particulars may be obtained from the 
conference secretary, Mrs. M. Collins, Fairacre, Wiltshire Lane, 
Eastcote, Middlesex. 

+ s & 

ESPERANTO.—An intensive course in Esperanto will be held 
at Oxford during Easter, from April 18-22. The course will be 
taken by Mr. Andreo Cseh, whose method of language teaching 
is attracting wide international interest. The school is intended 
both for those who wish to acquire the language, and for those 
who are interested in method. It is under the patronage of 
Dr. Cloudesley Brereton, Prof. W. E. Collinson, Prof. Findlay, 
Mr. John Peart, and Mr. Nowell Smith. Further particulars are 
obtainable from the British Esperanto Association, 142 High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


LAUSANNE.—These courses, held under the auspices of the 
University of Lausanne, are intended for teachers of French 
in Switzerland and abroad, and for those who wish to perfect 
their knowledge of the French language. The courses are held 
in four sessions, each of three weeks’ duration, from the middle 
of July to the middle of October, and will comprise classes in 
practical work and phonetics, and lectures and recitals by com- 
petent people. Ample provision is also made for sport, visits 
to local places of interest, and excursions. A complete pro- 
gramme is available, application for which should be made to 
the Secrétariat de la Faculté des Lettres, Cité, Lausanne. 


$ g s 


HaAMBuRG.—An interesting programme has been arranged for 
the vacation course at Hamburg from August 6 to September 1, 
the objects being to give students a survey of the cultural, 
economic and political life of Germany, as well as to help par- 
ticipants to acquire a sufficient command of the language to 
enable them to gain an insight into the various phases of German 
intellectual life. The course, therefore, is being divided into 
three parts: (a) introduction to the German language for 
beginners and advanced students; (b) general lectures on 


German economics and culture for all students; (c) special 
lectures for which a previous knowledge of the language is 
necessary. In connexion with the lectures, visits will be made 
to Hamburg newspaper printing works, social welfare centres, 
labour exchanges, the docks, museums, prisons, &c. Special 
diploma examinations are held testifying to the ability of the 
students to teach German in their own countries. Full informa- 
tion respecting the course may be had from the Geschäftsstelle 
der Hamburgischen Universitat, Edmund Siemers Allee, Ham- 
burg 13. In England the National Union of Students, 3 Ends- 
leigh Street, London, W.C. 1, and the Anglo-German Academic 
Bureau, 58 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1, will also answer 
inquiries. 
* $ $ 

CULTURE CouRsES IN ITALY.—The Italian Inter-University 
Institute which was founded in 1923 with the object of co- 
ordinating and developing the influence of higher national 
culture by spreading a knowledge of the Italian language, 
literature, history, science, art, and thought amongst students 
of other countries, has announced the dates of the culture and 
language courses to be held in 1933. The only winter course is 
at Siena from January 15 to March 12; during the spring there 
are courses at Florence (March 2 to May 31), Rome (May 7-31) 
and one dealing with Byzantine Art at Ravenna (April 21 to 
May 4). Continuing to the summer season, there are language 
and culture courses at Perugia (July to October), Rome (July 5 to 
August 29), Siena (July 30 to September 17), Florence (July 14 
to August 28), and Venice (September 3-30). The summer 
course at Rome is held at the headquarters of the Italo-American 
Association, and is intended chiefly for Americans, although 
students of other nationalities are also welcomed. At Faenza 
(June 25 to July 9) there will be a course of ceramics, at Pisa 
(August 20-31), corporative law, and at Varese (September 
3-17) a medical culture course. A descriptive book will be ready 
shortly, and copies will be obtainable from the Italian State 
Tourist Department, 16 Waterloo Place, Regent Street, London, 
S.W.1. The usual fees are from one to two hundred lire (about 
30s. to 60s. at the present rate of exchange) and participants 
will be granted a reduction of 30 per cent on railway tickets in 
Italy. 


Topics and Events 


SCHOOL BROaADCASTING.—The B.B.C. has accepted two 
recommendations sent forward by the Central Council for 
School Broadcasting: (1) The provision of two special courses 
in Welsh for the benefit of Welsh schools; (2) The publication 
of the report of its recent inquiry into the value of broadcasting 
as a medium of instruction in English speech. It is therefore 
expected that, as from September next, courses in Welsh 
language and literature, on Welsh history, &c., will be radiated 
experimentally from the West Regional and North Regional 
transmitters. It is also understood that the full report of 
the Council’s experiment on gramophone records in connexion 
with English speech will be published almost immediately. 

= s s 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR ARCHITECTURE.—The Architectural Asso- 
ciation announces the institution by the Leverhulme Trustees 
of a new scholarship value {200 per annum, renewable from 
year to year for the whole five years’ course offered by the 
Association. A scholarship will be awarded each year on 
a competitive basis, and the successful candidate will receive, 
during the term of the scholarship, a maintenance and other 
allowances amounting to £130 per annum, fees will be paid, 
and in the fourth and fifth years special allowances made for 
travel. Further particulars of the scholarship will be available 
on and after March 1, 1933, on application to the General 
Secretary of the Association, 34 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


EDUCATION IN PERAK.—The annual administration report 
on the State of Perak, Federated Malay States, mentions that 
the total revenue of the Education Department during 1931 
amounted to $198,390, of which $65,581 was collected in school 
fees. The total enrolment in English schools was 7,666, and the 
staff consisted of 273 teachers. Every encouragement was given 
to pupils to reciprocate in games organized by the schools, 
football, cricket and hockey being the most popular in the boys’ 


schools, and tennis and badminton in the girls’ schools. All the 
boys’ schools in the State held athletic meetings. The report 
adds that school libraries are becoming increasingly popular. 
School magazines are published by most English schools, and 
in the larger schools there are literary and debating societies. 


THE Royat EMPIRE Society COMPETITION.—The Council 
of the Royal Empire Society has decided to award in 1933 
medals and prizes for the best essays sent in by boys or girls 
in three classes: Class A (for candidates of 16 and under 19 
years of age)—First Prize: The silver medal of the Royal 
Empire Society, together with suitably inscribed books, or 
other approved articles, to the value of six guineas. Second 
Prize: Suitably inscribed books, or other approved articles, 
to the value of four guineas. The subject of the essay to be 
“ The twenty-first anniversary of the Foundation of the Union 
of South Africa: a Retrospect and a Prospect.” Class B (for 
candidates of 14 and under 16)—First Prize: The bronze medal 
of the Royal Empire Society, with suitably inscribed books, 
or other approved articles, to the value of three guineas. Second 
Prize: Suitably inscribed books, or other approved articles, 
to the value of two guineas. The subject of the essay to be 
“ The Suez Canal: Its History and Importance for the Empire.” 
Class C (for candidates under the age of 14)—-First Prize: The 
bronze medal of the Royal Empire Society, with suitably 
inscribed books, or other approved articles, to the value of two 
guineas. Second Prize: Suitably inscribed books, or other 
approved articles, to the value of one and a half guineas. The 
subject of the essay to be: An uncle has written to you kindly 
offering to take you for a tour round the world, starting from 
the port nearest to your home, and asking you which places you 
would prefer to visit and why. Write a letter in reply. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, The Royal 
Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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School Libraries 
IV.—CLASSICS 
By the Rev. H. H. Symonps, M.A., Headmaster, Liverpool 
Institute 


HE school library concerns two groups. It concerns 
first the middle school forms, and—more important 
perhaps—those who teach the middle school and need to 
keep both fresh in interest and up to date in knowledge : 
it concerns secondly the sixth form of a school, and those 
who teach it. In the long run a sixth form will get itself 
catered for; it is the middle school forms which are the 
more important, and the more neglected. We therefore 
deal first with these. In the same way it is the teacher of 
the middle school form who most quickly goes dry and 
ceases to convey an interest in his subject ; it is his interest, 
therefore, which has the first claim on what is provided, 
in the school library, for those who teach. Indeed, 
it is for the teacher, not for the pupil, that the school 
library has its first importance. More books will be used 
by pupils, for the pupil comes from the big battalion ; 
but those books which are used by the staff tell more, 
go further in their effects, and therefore are of more 
importance. 

You may have a library of books without a “ library ” 
in which to put them: the room does not matter too much : 
what matters are the books. These may be divided among 
several rooms ; or they may be kept in one room—a class- 
room or the library—and be available at fixed times for all 
others, pupils and staff equally, who have concern in the 
subject. And by books I do not mean books only, but 
pictures and printed matter generally—museum catalogues 
and handbooks, and picture post cards, and even lantern 
slides; for language permits of a “library ” of lantern 


slides, and the teaching of the classics, which goes in any 
way outside the pupil’s own textbook and the bare limits 
of desolation, does seem positively to demand these. 
No “reference library” can begin to be adequate in 
which you cannot “ refer ” to the real subject ; and a pictorial 
approach to the subject is of the greatest value; there 
must be something more than books about books, if a 
text or edition is to be real, and something more than 
“ books ” of history if history is to be real. For there are 
two aims in learning Latin and Greek: one is the study of 
language, which is, I think, done better through these 
particular languages than through any others; the second 
is an acquaintance with the civilizations from which our 
own is sprung, and to neglect this second aim in following 
the first is to throw out the baby and drink the bath water. 

There are three ‘‘ advisory leaflets” issued jointly 
by the Hellenic and Roman Societies (50 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1): without these no school library can 
be begun, continued or ended. They are (1) The Claim 
of Antiquity, an annotated list of books ; some are trans- 
lations from Greek and Latin, some are modern works 
on the ancient world; art, archaeology, social life, history, 
and science are all covered. This pamphlet helps you in 
building up a library, and it guides the teacher in his own 
Treading. (2) The Geography of the Ancient World. This 
gives a list of the best wall-maps produced in various 
countries, with size and price, and a list of historical 
atlases, with brief comments. (3) Ante Oculos—a list 
of wall pictures, of illustrated books, of picture post cards 
and museum catalogues, and of sets of lantern slides. 
You will find the study of these three pamphlets much 
more valuable than the study of this article. 

Caesar and Xenophon, some Vergil and an ‘eased’ Greek 
play can, if you have the technique of the business, be made 
a fine basis for the exact and educative teaching of language ; 
but they can and ought to be made the basis also of a real 
interest in the ancient world—its politics, drama, govern- 
ment, athletics, country life, ways of thinking. Therefore, 
we urge that for middle forms the best book which you 
can have in your library is a book of picture post cards: 
all will “ refer ” to this without much pushing, if it is 
handy and gets reasonably frequent and relevant additions. 
Post cards are cheap to buy, easy to store, handy for 
passing round, and you can fasten them up by Nu-ace 
corner-pieces on a sheet of good brown paper. Your 
collection can be continually expanded during visits to 
galleries, ‘‘ digs,” and historic towns. The British Museum 
publishes first-rate cards at Id. each. Printed lists of 
these post cards can be had from the Director of the 
British Museum, London, W.C.2. The following sets of 
post cards may be mentioned—each set costs Is.; it 
contains fifteen illustrations, and brief notes—the Parthe- 
non Frieze, the two Pediments of the Parthenon, Statues 
(classical), Greek and Roman Life, Red-figured vases 
(six only, coloured), Roman Emperors, Coins of Syracuse. 
Many local museums sell post cards illustrating Roman 
Britain: the Castle, Colchester; the Castle, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ; the Museum and Art Gallery, Reading (for 
the Silchester finds); the Yorkshire Museum, York. 
These post cards are good for use in illustrating Caesar. 

Another inexpensive way to some special knowledge is 
through the catalogue of a local museum: and these 
museum catalogues are a valuable part of any library. 
They may even lead to a visit to the museum itself. The 
Classical Department of the British Museum publishes three 
popular guides to the Greek and Roman Departments ; 
these are lucid, scholarly, well illustrated and cheap; 
all may be had from the Museum: Guide to the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities (28.); A Guide to the 
Exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman Life (2s. 6d.) ; 
A Guide to the Antiquities of Roman Britain (2s. 6d.). 
They are popular in outlook and will be read by middle 
school forms willingly, under a little sensible guidance. 
Lecture schemes by the class can easily be based on them. 
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There is also A Guide to the Select Greek and Latin Inscrip- 
tions (British Museum, 6d.); this shows some facsimile 
reproductions, with a code to the alphabets. Many other 
museums have cheap and useful catalogues, often with 
good illustrations, Roman Remains at Bath (Chronicle 
Press, Bath, 9d.) ; Roman Inscribed Stones in the Museum 
(Tullie House, Carlisle, 1s.); Corinium Museum, Ciren- 
cester (1s.); the illustrated Annual Report of the Col- 
chester Essex Museum (The Castle, Colchester); Roman 
Inscriptions and Sculptures (The Castle, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1s. 6d.); A Short Guide to the Silchestey Collection 
(The Museum and Art Gallery, Reading, 6d.). Two guides 
to Roman villas are as follows: The Roman Villa at 
Northleigh, Oxon. (O.U.P., 1s.) ; Chedworth Roman Villa, 
Glos. (John Bellows, Gloucester, 1s.). R. G. Collingwood’s 
Guide to the Roman Wall (Andrew Reid, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 6d.), gives you the main facts as to the wall in brief 
form; his Roman Britain (O.U.P., 1932, 5s.) covers the 
whole of the groundwork of our knowledge of Roman 
Britain and has sixty admirable illustrations. 

If you keep a book of post cards in your library, why 
not also keep an album (preferably a loose-leaf album, 
with a spring back) in which to show larger pictures ? 
Or put these on the wall from time to time, varying them, 
in a frame with a removable back: staleness is the devil. 
Least expensive are the photogravures of the Sculptures 
of the Parthenon sold by the British Museum, Is. each ; 
they are decorative and permanent. The British Museum 
also sells fifty-four photogravure plates of other Greek 
sculpture in the Museum (size 12 in. by ro in., 6d. each) ; 
_ and six sets of the Elgin marbles, on a smaller scale, and 
of bronzes, terra-cottas, and reliefs (each set of four prints, 
Is.). These publications by the Museum are, like the 
post cards and guide-books, a fine contribution to popular 
learning, and any library can afford an album of them. 
For photographs of the actual lands of Greece the best 
in the world are those of F. Boissonnas, 4 Quai de la Poste, 
Geneva (31 in. by 26in., about 12s. each). Your library 
should have a few facsimiles of coins in metal (electro- 
types); such can be borrowed by members from the 
Hellenic and Roman Societies, together with a full 
description of the coins themselves. These electrotypes 
are sent out in groups, arranged to illustrate periods of 
history. You may even buy a cast or two cheaply, from 
time to time, from Mudie’s Library, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1; they sell some charming Tanagra statu- 
ettes. Casts, if looked after and guarded from the 
obsolescence which so frequently besets us, cheer one up 
wonderfully, and advertise the other virtues, personal and 
literary, of the room which holds them. Casts can also 
be bought from the Russell Art Co., 92 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. 1, and from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, S.W. 7, which has the right 
to reproduce the sculpture in the British Museum. 

Lantern slides may be hired, and you can get full particu- 
lars from the Hellenic and Roman Societies at 50 Bedford 
Square, W.C. 1. You can hire sets of slides, with full notes 
for your guidance, on Life in the Roman World, Roman 
Portraiture, Roman Britain, the Roman Soldier, Athens, 
Alexander, Greek Athletics, Greek Architecture, and plenty 
of other subjects to suit your taste. To give a few lantern 
lectures is one of the best ways of getting the books used 
which are in your library; it brings them off the shelf 
and into life. In this connexion we would refer to two 
books produced by Le Service Educatif, Musées Royaux 
du Cinquantenaire, Brussels, whose “ University Prints ” 
(catalogue, 6d.) contain a series of some 500 illustrations 
of ancient sculpture (15s. for the set, bound for library 
use), and another similar series of some 500 illustrations 
of architecture. Any of these prints can be bought singly 
for 1d.; they are about post card size. For the teacher 
there are two very good books, as a general guide to the 
ancient world on the lines which we have so far followed : 
they are H. Stuart Jones’ Companion to Roman History 
(O.U.P., 17s. 6d.) ; this deals with every aspect of Roman 


civilization, it is well illustrated, it answers all questions. 
The other book is Whibley’s Companion to Greek Studies 
(C.U.P.), 27s. 6d. 

Taking now those texts in Latin and Greek which are 
most commonly read in middle forms or for the School 
Certificate, we offer a short list of books which give some 
background to these authors, and which therefore are of 
value and of interest to the teacher. This brief list which 
now follows is not intended for the pupil; but, since even 
teachers may well read books, and few have money now 
to buy them, the list 7s intended to specify books actually 
for the school library itself. Books about the classics are 
not likely to be read by middle school pupils; the pupil 
must be approached through his* eye, or, as concerns 
books, by a teacher who himself has read them, and 
read them liberally and wisely. On the other hand, when 
the pupil has done some sixth form work in classics, these 
self-same books will, if he has been wisely handled, become 
his own prey, in part or whole. Here, then, are a few 
recommendations for the teacher—not easy books all 
of them, but books worth reading :— 


R 
T. Rice Holmes Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. 
(O.U.P.) 


T. Rice Holmes Caesar's Conquest of Gaul. (O.U.P.) 
G. Ferrero The Greatness and Decline of Rome (E.T.). 5 vols. (Heine- 


mann.) ə 
VERGIL 
T. R. Glover Vergil. (Methuen; a critical discussion.) 
. Rhoades Georgics. (O.U.P.; translated ; World's Classics.) 
. F. Royds Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Vergil. (Blackwell.) 


Vergilian Studies. Several volumes published by Blackwell (¢.g. on Aeneid 
Books VI, VII, VIII, and XII.) 


THUCYDIDES 
A. E. Zimmern The Greek Commonwealth. (O.U.P.) 
F. C. Cornford Thucydides Mythistoricus. (C.U.P.) 
ARISTOPHANES 
B. B. Rogers The Comedies of Aristophanes (Translation and Notes). 
6 vols. Spe 
G. Murray Aristophanes and the War Party (asingle lecture). (Allen & 
Unwin.) 
HOMER 
G. Murray Rise of the Greek Epic. (O.U.P.) 
W.J.Woodhouse The Composition of Homer's Odyssey. (O.U.P.) 
C. M. Bowra Tradition and Design in The Ilsad. (O.U.P.) 
EURIPIDES 
A. W. Verrall Euripides the Rationalist. (C.U.P.) 
A. W. Verrall Four Plays of Euripides. (C.U.P.) 
A. W. Verrall The Bacchants of Euripides and Other Essays. (C.U.P.) 


For HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
Cambridge Ancient History (to be taken in homoeopathic doses, post- 


tandially). 9 vols. so far. (C.U.P.) 
Adolf Holm History of Greece. 4 vols. (E.T.) (Macmillan.) 
T. R. Glover Pericles to Philip (essays). (C.U.P.) 
U. Wilcken Alexander the Great. (E.T.) (Chatto & Windus.) 


W.Warde Fowler The City State of the Greeks and Romans. (O.U.P.) 

M. Rostovtzeff A History of the Ancient World. 2 vols. (O.U.P.) 

Haverfield and Macdonald. The Roman Occupation of Britain. (O.U.P.) 

Haverfield Romanization of Roman Britain. (O.U.P.) 

Wells and Barrow. A Short History of the Roman Empire. (Methuen.) 

These books are recommended, at any stage of school 
work, for the teacher; and at the sixth form stage for 
the pupil. To extend the list by an exhaustive catalogue 
of the actual editions and texts of main and secondary 
Greek and Latin authors is a waste of time, and impossible 
inside any reasonable space. As a guide, however, to the 
choice of such editions and texts, we recommend the 
Classified Catalogue of Books published by the Hellenic 
and Roman Societies (15s.), and we add the following 
suggestions. 

For texts, it is best to accumulate the Oxford Classical 
Texts, which are inexpensive, and printed in a good legible 
fount. The Loeb Library (Heinemann, ros. 6d. each vol.) 
is a valuable aid to wider reading in the sixth form—text 
and translation on confronting pages, without notes; a 
representative volume or two of some of the standard 
authors, say Cicero’s Letters, Livy, Catullus, Tacitus, 
Plato, Euripides, together with a selection of the more 
interesting among the authors, often very delightful, who 
are less read—Plutarch, Apuleius, ‘‘ Lyra Graeca,’’ the 
Bucolic Poets, Lucian—these form a good pasture, with 
nourishing powers. The Oxford Library of Translations 
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* Nor should the ear be forgotten, a little member but a valuable one. In 
second and third year Latin a good resource is W. H. D. Rouse’s Chanttes in 
Greek and Latin (Blackwell), where the Latin words are set to traditional airs 
and the words themselves are witty and vivacious. Each form library might 
well have a copy of this exciting book. 
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(5s.) contains some useful volumes, Tacitus, Apuleius, 
Propertius ; Lucian, Longinus, and Plato, to take a few 
examples. L’Association Guillaume Budé (95 Boulevard 
Raspail, Paris 6™¢) is a great venture and is winning inter- 
national repute; this series has in each volume text, 
French translation, and brief notes in French; it is cheap, 
very well printed, scholarly, and most pleasant to use ; 
the catalogue fills one with hope about authors still to 
be read. Indeed, any librarian, one of his best tasks being 
to make contact between classical and modern studies, 
is recommended to amass the catalogues of the various 
‘libraries ” of books, and the same advice may be given 
to those teaching sixth-form classics: such libraries of 
books are The Temple Classics, The Golden Treasury, 
The World’s Classics, The Everyman ‘Library, The Scott 
Library, Blackie’s English Texts for Schools, The Bohn 
Library (Bell). Fruitful ideas can be had from a little 
time spent with these lists. 


And since one of the duties of the classical tradition is to 
reach those who are outside it, we may be pardoned for 
adding some suggestions for the library of how the classics 
and English literature may be closely related; for the 
classical library ought to aim at making generally available 
to all the school some knowledge of the ancient world 
and of its ways of thought. A few such books, serving a 
double purpose, are these: Pater’s Renaissance—a good 
deal is comment on the arts of the Greeks—(Macmillan) ; 
Pater’s Greek Studies (Macmillan) ; certain of the Lives 
from North's Plutarch (Alexander, Julius Caesar, and 
others, in Blackie’s English Texts for Schools) ; Philemon 
Holland’s Elizabethan version of Plutarch’s ‘‘ Moral Essays ” 
or Moralia (Everyman, Dent), an entertaining work— 
parts of Punch derive from it; Matthew Arnold’s On 
Translating Homer (Murray); H. G. Wells’ Modern 
Utopia (Nelson) read with Plato’s Republic or with the 
translation by Davies and Vaughan (Golden Treasury 
series, Macmillan); Landor’s Pericles and Aspasia ; 
Lessing’s Laocoon (Bohn), a comparison between the fine 
arts—with some of the essays in Pater’s Renaissance, and 
Arnold’s poem An Epilogue to Lessing's Laocoon, The 
Moral Discourses of Epictetus (Everyman, Dent), and 
The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius (Golden Treasury, 
Macmillan); the Elizabethan version by Adlington of 
Cupid and Psyche (Dent, Temple Classics)—this is from 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, also translated by Pater in 
Marius the Epicurean; Arnold’s Greek drama, Merope ; 
Bywater’s translation of The Poetics of Aristotle (On the 
Art of Poetry, O.U.P.), in conjunction with the Ars Poetica 
of Horace ; Bishop Earle’s Microcosmography, ‘‘ characters,” 
reprinted with a translation of the ‘‘ Characters’”’ of 
Theophrastus, in the Temple Classics (Dent); Samuel 
Johnson’s London and his Vanity of Human Wishes, with 
the third and tenth satires of Juvenal. This is a side of 
library usage which badly needs developing ; no “‘ classi- 
cal” library, if it is properly stocked, expounded and 
recommended, ought to be a closed book to the modern 
sixth ; and the liaison will mainly be made by those who 
take the English literature of sixth forms. If a denomina- 
tional bar is legitimate in teaching, it should be upon the 
teaching of English to upper forms by those who have not 
had a classical education. 


For ancient history, some suggestions have already 
been made above. We would here point out that there are 
two important periods of ancient history of which under- 
standing is impossible without a knowledge of the ‘* sources ” 
which are other than literary. One of these two periods, 
of course, is the Pentekontaetea: for the greatest period 
of Greek civilization, between the Persian and Pelopon- 
nesian Wars, there are no real literary sources behind the 
textbook. The other period, where some archaeology is 
essential, covers the first 150 years of the Roman Empire, 
a period happily now included in the syllabus of Ancient 
History of the Northern Universities’ H.S.C. In respect 
of these two periods we would direct attention to two books, 
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both of them of value to the teacher and both of value for 
pupils’ ‘‘ reference '’: Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions (re-issued and revised, 1932, O.U.P.) and 
Rostovtzeff’s Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire (O.U.P.). Both these volumes, skilfully used by 
the teacher, make real and significant, though it cannot 
be said that they make easy, the sources on which the 
class-room textbook of ancient history is built. An inter- 
esting attempt to give, for Roman History of the Empire, 
the importance of the inscriptions found in the Provinces, 
is a recent book by A. R. Burn, The Romans in Britain 
(Blackwell). For the provinces generally, the best book 
is W. T. Arnold’s Roman Provincial Administration (revised 
by E. S. Bouchier, Blackwell). For Greece there is a useful 
short Primer of Greek Constitutional History, by A. H. 
Walker (Blackwell). The last two books, or some equiva- 
lent, are necessary for a sixth form; and for the first of 
them there hardly is an equivalent. 

We may conclude by listing some books which cover 
ancient civilization more widely than is always usual in a 
classical library, though not more widely than is needed : 


The Art of Greece (FE. A. Gardner, The Studio, London). 

The Art of the Romans (H. B. Walters, Methuen). 

J. G. Frazer, Studies of Greek Scenery, Legend and History (Macmillan) ; selected 
by the author from his edition of Pausanias. 

H. Bulle, Der Schone Mensch im Altertum. a portfolio of 200 loose half-tone plates: 
cheap (G. Hirth, Munich, about 1ôs.). 

E. A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors (Duckworth). 

G. F. Hill, One Hundred MOE of Sculpture (second-hand only). 

Georg Gronau, Masterpieces of Sculpture, two small volumes cach of 120 plates, 
covering the whole history of sculpture (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, 
ls. each). 

J. G. Milne, Greck Coinage (O.U.P.). 

E. Bell, Hellenic Architecture (Bell). 


Lastly, there are certain periodicals. First should come 
the youngest, Greece and Rome (Clarendon Press, three times 
a year, 7s. 6d. annually). This journal ought to have the 
support of every school library and of every teacher of 
the classics ; it is intended for both of these, and it fills a 
real need for a periodical which shall be scholarly without 
being too learned or too technical, and which shall help 
to keep us all up to date. The Journal of Hellenic Studies 
and The Journal of Roman Studies, issued free to members 
of the respective societies and available for subscribing 
school libraries, are much more technical and specialized ; 
but the book reviews, which these publications contain, 
afford the best means by which any serious teacher of the 
classics, and any student of archaeology and the arts, 
can keep himself informed and fresh, so that a good school 
library ought to take in at any rate the first of the two. 
The Year’s Work in Classical Studies (annually, 2s. 6d., 
J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd.), surveys progress in the study 
of classical literature, philosophy, history, and art. This 
annual guide should be bought, for the classical staff, 
and made available with Greece and Rome in the library. 


THE RovYAL DRAWING SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION.—The extent 
to which drawing is used in schools of general education is well 
shown in the Royal Drawing Society’s annual exhibition of 
young people's drawings and paintings, which opened in the 
Guildhall Art Gallery on Tuesday, March 28. The exhibition, 
which is the forty-fourth organized by Mr. T. R. Ablett (founder 
and art director), maintains its usual high standard, and is of 
special interest to teachers as it exemplifies the kind of work 
that is being done in schools all over the country. Many thou- 
sands of drawings in pencil and colour are on view, and the 
quality of much of the work is highly spoken of by the judges. 
The Society attaches great importance to ‘* snapshot drawing,” 
drawing from recollection things observed, as a means of develop- 
ing observation and memory, and “ snapshot ” work is an out- 
standing feature of the exhibition. Good examples are to 
be seen in the ‘‘ snapshot” drawings and paintings to which 
H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, President of 
the Society, has awarded her special prizes, and in the “ snap- 
shot ” of animals. In awarding her prize in memory of the late 
G. F. Watts, R.A., to two sheets of animal drawings, Mrs. Watts 
remarks that they “are, in my judgment, beyond criticism.” 
The exhibition, which is free to the public, remains open until 
Wednesday, April 5. 
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Botany Through the Study of Life-Histories: A Four Years’ Course 


By Mary A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


HE status of botany relative to that of other sciences 
has risen considerably during the last few years, and, 
concurrently, the teaching of it in the schools has improved. 
In view of the unsatisfied demands of Government depart- 
ments and of private corporations for highly-trained 
biologists, it is to be hoped that still more vigorous efforts 
will be made to encourage the adoption of a botanical 
career, and to train pupils in right methods and imbue 
them with the right spirit of attack from the very outset 
of their studies. 

The basic principle of school botanical training would 
seem to be that the learner’s attention should be directed 
at all times to the living plant; keeping that in view as 
an aim, the following scheme for a course in botany, 
centred around a few life-histories of plants, has been 
designed. In the first place, it concerns itself with the 
growing plant in its relationships to its environment, ante- 
cedents, offspring, and neighbours. It takes one or two 
plants for each year of the course and follows them (as 
individuals, where possible) throughout their life-history ; 
they form centres for comparison and subjects for experi- 
ment. This method provides continuity of interest, and 
the subject matter is graduated in difficulty. Physiological 
processes and experimental knowledge of them are intro- 
duced early and are continued throughout. The aim has 
been to make the course a coherent whole. 

The type plants prescribed for the year should in all 
instances be cultivated at home by the pupils, even if 
only part of the life-history can be studied. Personal 
responsibility for the welfare of even one plant is a sure 
stimulus towards lively regard for living things in general. 
Individual opportunities will vary very widely, but ingenuity 
and determination will have their chance of discovering 
ways and means. Unremitting watch over the type plant 
should result in dated records of the most important 
events in its history; and, in order to aid the child in 
selecting features on which to concentrate, lines of inquiry 
should be suggested. After convenient intervals, reports 
of progress should be brought in and discussed in class ; 
this checking of one individual’s contributions by another’s 
cultivates the keen questioning spirit which is the essence 
of scientific thought. Where town and country children 
meet in one school, the idea is obviously specially applic- 
able. The class teaches the class, and any member of it 
who offers vague or incomplete information will find out 
the futility of it through the common questioning. This 
plant-rearing at home, together with the comparing of notes 
arising from it, may foster in a rare degree—provided it 
is wisely carried through—both a spirit of research and a 
right attitude of co-operative helpfulness. For appli- 
cation in this homework there will be given general rules 
for sowing, planting, tending plants, the theory upon 
which they are based being touched upon in the appro- 
priate places. 

Observation work during holiday periods should be 
expected ; the sequence of caring for the type plants in 
particular must not be interrupted. Too much need not 
be expected, but something of definite character should 
be specified beforehand as compulsory. After the holiday, 
tasks should be tested, sketches shown, and descriptions 
invited. More general plant notes, not necessarily confined 
to plants of the class-lessons, should be welcomed ; but 
exactitude must always be demanded, loose statcments 
referred back for definition or for further evidence. Holidays 
also.furnish one of the occasions when a little ecology may 
be attempted by some pupils, and such as have the facilities 
can let their class-mates have the benefit of their experi- 
ences. This is one example of how in class work, as in 
class games, a public spirit may be fostered. 

At the end of each year, summaries and comparisons 


should be made; the value of comparison will grow in 
successive years. They are excellent as training the mind 
in discrimination of values, definition of ideas, conciseness 
of statement, and expression of thought in correct and 
adequate language. 

It will be found that for quite a long time the pupil 
does not require a textbook ; the whole time can be utilized 
for first-hand acquisition of knowledge and method. He 
really compiles his book as he goes along. He has as 
material his observations in school and out of it ; his plant 
form is associated in his mind with his plant physiology, 
and his experimental conclusions are related to his plant’s 
life ; his teacher furnishes him with additional facts and 
explanations. He has a fair likelihood of seeing all his 
new ideas as forming parts of a beautifully adjusted system, 
not merely as a jumbled heap of non-related items. With 
a view of securing this continuity of vision, all books con- 
taining records of work done must be preserved from the 
first to the last year of the course and utilized for constant 
reference. If the student is habituated from the beginning 
to applying himself instinctively and gladly to finding out 
things for himself, with sparing reference to books, he will 
in due course be more alive to their value, whilst he will 
also learn to place them in their right relationship to his 
own attempts at research. 

Sketching of the objects examined should be practised 
constantly until it becomes a habit. The object of this 
specialized drawing should be clearly defined—an unadorned 
statement of truth, not necessarily a picture. 

Where time allows, it will be found stimulating to make 
some reference to the ‘human’ interest attached to the 
type plants, for example, to their names, folklore, mythical 
story, treatment by the herbalists, mention made in litera- 
ture, and economic uses. 


First YEAR COURSE 


During this year, the foundation principles which are to 
govern their work must be instilled into the pupils; for 
example, how to make and record observations, rules for 
carrying out experiments, how to make botanical drawings, 
and the cultivation of the habit of independent investi- 
gation. As a preliminary to the investigation of the life- 
history of a specially selected plant, it is advisable to devote 
a few lessons to acquiring a knowledge of the general 
build of plants, employing a few of the simplest specimens 
available at the time. 


THE GARDEN NASTURTIUM (Tropaeolum majus).—This is 
a suitable plant for the following reasons : it grows quickly, 
and therefore its growth can easily be measured; it is 
fairly free from abnormal features ; it completes its life- 
cycle within one year; it is easily cultivated; and it is 
attractive in line and colour. 

Observation should begin in autumn when the full- 
grown plant is procurable. A comparison should be made 
between the dwarf and climbing varieties; and petiolar 
climbing, distribution and character of the buds should be 
noted. The peculiarities of the flower are worthy of study, 
also the ovary and its history and the behaviour of the 
ripening fruit. 

External factors are of particular importance to plants 
and this one offers splendid opportunities for their study, 
such as the effect of frost, the behaviour of leaves and 
flowers with regard to sunshine, the closing of the flowers 
in the night and the rain, and the visits of insects. 

Germination should be attempted in the autumn and 
again in the spring, and a note made of the number of 
seeds left in the ground. The rate of growth should be 
recorded, together with favourable factors. The opening 
buds and the developing leaves go through a series of 


changes which are worth tracing. 
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_Experimental work: use of bloom on leaves; water 
given off by the leaves; water absorption by the roots ; 
conduction of water throughout the plant. 


THE Broan Bean (Vicia Faba).—This plant is chosen 
because it supplies suitable material for the examination 
of seeds and the cultivation of seedlings. 

Full examination of the seeds should be made, together 
with their placentation. The broad bean gives a good 
opportunity for the study of germination and the effects of 
such factors as light and moisture. The fruit, too, is 
important and should be compared with that of the labur- 
num, broom, gorse, and lupin. The food value of the seed 
should be discussed. This is an excellent opportunity 
for training in the preparation of seed beds. Seedling 
growth and the variation in the successive leaves is worthy 
of study. 

The comparison of the habits of growth with that of 
the sweet pea is now opportune. Contrasting the leaves 
with those of the nasturtium and a study of the tendrils 
and stipules will give a chance for a study of the varia- 
tions in leaf form and also leaf modifications. 

It is not necessary to study the flowers exhaustively, 
especially as they are rather complicated; but general 
ideas of insett visits to flowers could be obtained. 

In the roots, a special feature to be noted is the nodules, 
but explanation of them should be deferred. 


SECOND YEAR COURSE 


In the school for which this course of botany was 
originally planned, there was an interval of one year between 
the first year’s botany course and the second. This was 
due to the fact that subsidiary chemistry was taken in 
that year and a course in human physiology was begun. 
Although botany was not a class subject, it was not dropped 
altogether, for the period was regarded as a valuable 
opportunity for independent work. Each member of 
the class cultivated wallflower plants at home and had to 
search for answers to questions as well as make general 
observations. Results were brought in once a term and 
discussed ; an essay was written at the end of the session. 


THE Witp HyacintuH (Scilla nutans).—This forms a 
good example around which to group inquiries into storage 
organs and vegetative multiplication. It leads to a dis- 
cussion on the plant in relation to its natural surroundings. 
It is a monocotyledon. 

The life-history of the bulb can be studied from the 
seedling stage, and a comparison with other types of bulbs 
and modified subterranean organs, such as those of the 
leek, onion, lily, crocus, potato, and Solomon’s seal could 
be made. How new plants arise from the parent bulb 
should be noted, and the significance of the plant as a 
geophyte discussed. An opportunity for the study of 
bulb culture indoors is afforded by this plant. The roots 
are (a) adventitious and (b) contractile. 

The racemose type of inflorescence can be compared 
with the cymose. The plan of the flower is monocotyle- 
donous and should be compared with the daffodil, - tulip, 
and crocus in its essential parts. The flowers demonstrate 
a definite series of movements. Construction of floral dia- 
grams and formulae could be introduced here. The capsular 
fruits can be compared with those of the balsam, campion, 
campanula, pimpernel, poppy, «c. 

The seedlings are of great interest and may be compared 
with that of the onion. They can easily be raised from 
seed in school. Various stages are available in the wood- 
lands, and bulb development and its correlation with 
depth in the soil can be examined in the field. Woodland 
observation of such plants should be extended over the 
whole year. The single cotyledon is worthy of study and 
comparison with those of the broad bean will bring out 
some differences between monocotyledons and dicotyledons. 

The chief characteristics of the Liliaceae and the 
Amaryllidaceae may now be worked out. 

The study of the bluebell in relation to soil and light 


introduces the study of ecology. Lists of its associates 
in its semi-shade habitat should be made. In some of 
these the complementary distribution of roots within the 
soil shows a definite connexion. 


THE LESSER CELANDINE (Ranunculus ficaria).—This 
plant has a strange and interesting life-history, presenting 
many problems for solution. It shows a striking dependence 
on vegetative reproduction. 

The year’s history of the plant should be followed without 
a break according to the following plan: September and 
October, get clumps from previously marked spots and 
study the character of the underground parts (no others 
are present); November and December, growth of shoots 
and emergence of leaves, etiolation ; January and February, 
plant nearly full-grown with buds, changes in tubers ; 
March, full bud; April, flowers; May, fruit; June, decay 
and disappearance of aerial parts; July, resting stage ; 
August, subterranean activity begins. 

Tuberous organs, subterranean and aerial, repay very 
sustained attention during the whole year, for they are 
important as regards their nature as storage organs and 
in their curious history. Comparison with the storage 
structures in the bulbous buttercup, wood sorrel, and 
moschatel should be made. 

The emergence of the leaves from the soil as ‘ spears’ 
makes fascinating study. These are excellent examples of 
variation in leaf form. 

The flowers are regular. Pollination and fertilization 
should be carefully watched. Changes in colour as the 
flowers mature, night closure and weather closure are all 
of primary importance, and are well seen in this example. 
The following flowers of the same group should be com- 
pared: buttercup, marsh marigold, globe flower, Christmas 
rose, larkspur, monkshood, columbine, anemone, traveller's 
joy. There are various types of nectar glands worthy of 
study. 

The seedling has been the subject of many disputes. 
It may be found after diligent searching, concealed close to 
the ground ; or it may be reared in school, although it may 
not appear until the second year. There is only one 
cotyledon, which is two-lobed, although the plant is a 
dicotyledon. 

There are two distinct types of plants: (a) those which 
bear flowers and produce seeds normally, and possess 
only underground tubers ; (b) those which bear no flowers 
or only a few which are almost functionless. These, in 
addition to the underground tubers, bear others in the 
axils of their leaves. New plants arise from seeds or the 
tubers of both types of plant. 

In the habitat, many useful contrasts are found. Com- 
parison of it with those of various members of the Ranun- 
culaceae should be made. 

Characters of the family Ranunculaceae can now be 
elicited and comparisons with the Rosaceae in the main 
points and especially the chief forms of fruit can be made. 

Experimental work: test tubers for starch and sugar and 
compare the onion, carrot, &c.; carbon assimiliation ; 
respiration in leaves and in germinating seeds, with the 
evolution of heat; pollination. 

Ecology : plants of the margin of a stream; the hedge- 
row in spring and autumn; climbing plants. 


THIRD YEAR COURSE 


THE WHEAT PLANT (Triticum vulgare).—This, as a 
staple food, illustrates the economic importance of cereals. 
It introduces the whole question of experimental botany 
as applied to farming and the training of agricultural 
experts. Geographical questions also arise, such as that 
of British wheat-growing, the wheatlands of the world, 
favourable soil and climatic conditions. 

The grain should be thoroughly examined and compared 
with the barley, oat, and maize. Dissection of the grain 
is important. Chemical tests of the embryo and endo- 
sperm will emphasize the importance of the aleurone 
grains, gluten and starch. Preparations can be made 
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from wheat, and the value of such foods make interesting 
discussion. 

Wheat is a good plant for experimental work in 
germination. The method of growth in the stem is unusual. 
Branching, tillering, and the special “ white roots ” should 
be examined. 

The flowers exemplify wind pollination, and are borne 
in special inflorescences. 

A discussion of the local farming could be opened up 
here and studies of the commercial preparation of flour, 
&c. The great importance of research into the production 
of new varieties will be fully realized. 

Ecology: the margin of a cornfield; condition of the 
cornfield after the crop has been removed. 


THE SYCAMORE (Acer pseudo-Platanus).—This plant 
constitutes the basis for the study of tree form. Seedling 
and sapling stages should be set going by the pupils and 
can be studied by the next year’s classes. Much informa- 
tion can be gleaned from a study of one tree throughout 
the year. Sketches and photographs of the tree in its leafy 
and its leafless form offer much material for analysis. 

The following characteristics are presented by this plant 
for the first time in the course: branching, twig arrange- 
ment, scars, dormant buds, adventitious buds, bark, 
lenticels, wounds, and callus. The history of the bud 
and a general treatment of its protection make interesting 
study. 

The chief points in the study of the foliage are the leaf 
and light, leaf mosaic and the undergrowth beneath 
the sycamore canopy. 

Two types of roots are found in forest trees: deep and 
wide-spreading. 

Autumn changes, such as colour and leaf-fall should 
not be missed, and comparison made here between decidu- 
ous and evergreen trees. 

The inflorescence shows a false dichotomy. The flowers 
are unisexual and should be compared with those of the 
dog’s mercury and the horse chestnut. The structure 
and dispersal of the fruits should also be examined. 

Several other trees are available for comparative study, 
and conifers should be studied in this connexion in order 
to bring out the essential differences between Angiosperms 
and Gymnosperms. 

Experimental work : acceleration of bud growth; effect 
of the removal of ‘‘ wings ” on the rate of fall of the fruit ; 
osmosis and turgidity ; path of the ascent of water; use 
of the potometer ; root pressure ; comparison of the upper 
and lower surfaces of leaves during transpiration. 

Ecology : the woodland. 

The following additional work may be placed in the 
third year, though it does not, strictly speaking, belong 
to the scheme. It is, however, necessary to a class going 
on to a more advanced study of botany. Experimental 
and theoretical study of soils; a unicellular plant such as 
Protococcus ; cell structure; tissues of monocotyledons; 
dicotyledons, thickened and unthickened. 


FOURTH YEAR COURSE 


During this year, a matriculation syllabus may have to 
be considered, but this should largely be a matter of 
revision and amplification of the previous three years’ 
work. In the school for which this syllabus was planned 
it was found possible to go much beyond matriculation 
requirements, so that botany in the higher school certificate 
examination could be taken in the next year. This, how- 
ever, may not suit all schools. 

During the fourth year the following work can be 
embodied in the syllabus : normal and abnormal nutrition, 
including saprophytes, parasites, insectivorous plants, 
and symbiosis; irritability; plant families; ecology; 
histology ; microscope work; extra physiology; life- 
histories of Mucor, Spirogyra, and a fern. 

THE Co.LtsFroot.—This may be treated in the same way 
as the other type plants, but only with regard to certain 


selected features. It has, for example, a most puzzling 
and instructive rhizome history. The flower bud, leaf bud, 
and the unfolding leaves and their hairs are worth watch- 
ing. The flowers are excellent for pollination features. 


CLass RESEARCH 


This botanical scheme aims at being a simple form of 
research for the individual pupil, and the class as a whole. 
The research of a body of workers who pool their results 
on a definite piece of work may also be copied by setting 
for each class a simple subject for investigation. As 
examples of what might be attempted, a few are stated 
below, but, naturally, the conditions under which each 
school operates will dictate the most appropriate form of 
class research. 


First Year.—(a) The results of growing the nasturtium 
in various soils as shown in the richness of the floral display 
or luxuriance of foliage. (b) The ways in which peas and 
beans as used as an article of diet for man and the lower 
animals, including historical notes; the best ways of 
cooking them (girls’ exercise). 


Second Year.—(a) Lists and characters of spring flowers 
with suggested explanations of their peculiarities. (b) Lists 
of local habitats of the lesser celandine, with plans and 
sketches to guide future classes to the ground. 


Third Year.—(a) The crops of the district or the county. 
(b) Each pupil to choose some tree near home and keep a 
full and illustrated account of its history throughout the year. 
Notebooks may be interchanged and discussed in the class. 

The life-history scheme as set out herewith is the form 
which was, after several trials, found suitable for a girls’ 
High school in which botany, as part of a biology course, 
was the principal science subject. The country school is, 
of course, the most favourably situated for the adoption 
of such a scheme. 

Reduced severely in extent and treated selectively, the 
scheme may be useful in primary schools. More particu- 
larly it might prove an incentive or guide for the village 
school; there the teacher has unique opportunities for 
such teaching. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LoNpDoN.—The annual report of the 
Committee of University College, London, for the year ending in 
February, 1933, has just been issued, and gives a pleasing 
record of progress. The number of students on the books of 
the College last session was 3,038; 2,468 came from the British 
Isles; 296 from different parts of the Empire overseas; 183 
from various countries in Europe ; and 91 from countries outside 
Europe, of whom 39 came from the United States of America. 
There were 1,629 students in different stages of their degree 
course. Of these, 288 obtained first degrees (208 with honours) 
and 82 higher degrees. There were 465 post-graduate and 
research students. Of the other students, 185 obtained diplomas 
and 42 certificates. Evening courses were attended by 316 
students; and 417 students of other colleges came to inter- 
collegiate lectures. The College has for many years taken an 
active part in promoting adult education by providing public 
lectures that are open without fee. The aggregate attendance 
at these lectures during the session 1931-32 was about 43,500. 
The income of the establishment account amounted to £225,665, 
£76,202 being provided by fees, £38,740 by income from endow- 
ments, £100,008 by the recurrent grant from the Court of the 
University, and the balance by sundry grants and donations. 
An addition to the College buildings has been made by the recon- 
struction and equipment of a portion of the newly-acquired 
property south of the College for the Department of Zoology. 
These premises include a junior biological laboratory for 100 
students, advanced laboratories for comparative anatomy and 
comparative physiology, private and research laboratories, a 
museum, and an aquarium. A new science library has been 
provided in the former zoology theatre and its adjacent territory. 
Other changes consequent on the removal of the department of 
zoology include the provision of new departmental libraries 
and of additional private rooms for members of the academic 
staff. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


SIR BENJAMIN GoTT, who died on February 26, at the 
age of 67, was one of the pioneers in educational adminis- 
tration following the Education Act of 1902. Sir Benjamin 
held the office of Secretary to the Middlesex Education 
Committee from 1902 to 1928 ; he was appointed Organizing 
Inspector of Technical Education in Middlesex in 1898, and, 
at the date of his retirement, had completed thirty years’ 
service under the Authority. He was born at Bingley 
and became a foundation scholar of Bradford Grammar 
School. Thence, he passed as a scholar to Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, where he took a first-class in Part I and 
a second class in Part II of the Natural Science Tripos. After 
three years on the staff of Wesley College (now King 
Edward VII School), Sheffield, he became science master at 
Cheltenham Grammar School, where he had Sir Robert Blair 
and Mr. E. Salter Davies as colleagues. He also acted as 
Principal of the Cheltenham School of Science. Sir Benjamin 
Gott’s duties in Middlesex were at first confined to technical 
education—the opportunity for the full exercise of his great 
gifts as an administrator came with the Education Act, 
1902. It was Sir Benjamin’s ambition to create a system 
of secondary schools in Middlesex which would make higher 
education available for all boys and girls of ability, however 
poor the circumstances of their parents. He had the 
satisfaction of seeing his ambition realized before he retired. 
In the interval between 1902 and 1928, the County Council 
had provided thirty-four new secondary schools and the 
oe of pupils in attendance had increased from 700 to 
18,000. 

Although Sir Benjam increated an educational system 
of considerable magnitude, he was successful in pre- 
venting it from degenerating into an administrative 
machine. He believed in the principle of freedom for the 
schools and he maintained a close personal contact with 
their staffs. Until the last years of his career, he could claim 
that he knew personally every teacher in the Committee’s 
service. In the more rural parts of the County, the co- 
educational secondary school was the only school econo- 
mically possible. Sir Benjamin’s experience of the working 
of such schools made him an advocate of co-education, with 
the result that nearly half the maintained secondary schools 
in Middlesex are mixed schools. He was, for some time, 
a member of the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education, the Adult Education Committee and the 
Burnham Secondary and Technical Committees. After the 
War, he rendered valuable service as Divisional Director of 
Industrial Training in connexion with the Ministry of 
Labour’s scheme for the training of disabled ex-service 
men. In 1924 he received the honour of knighthood in 
recognition of his services to education. Soon after he 
retired, he became Chairman of the Commission on Educa- 
tional and Cultural Films. A few weeks before his death, 
he accepted the Chairmanship of the Unemployment 
Committee of the National Council of Social Service. 

* è & 


Dr. J. B. P. ALVAREZ, who holds the degrees of LL.D. 
and D.Lit. of the Universities of Madrid and Barcelona, and 
who for many years has been lecturer in Spanish under the 
L.C.C., has recently been appointed chief tutor in Spanish 
on the staff of University Correspondence College. 

è è + 


Dr. H. D. ANTHONY, the new Headmaster of Kilburn 
Grammar School, succeeds an old school-fellow, for the late 
Mr. J. McLeish and Dr. Anthony were both at the Latymer 
Upper School, Hammersmith. From school Dr. Anthony 
went to Queens’ College, Cambridge, with a mathematical 
scholarship, and obtained a first-class in Part I and was a 
Senior Optime in Part II of the Mathematical Tripos. 
Since then he has had varied experience. After five years’ 
War service, he went to Richmond College and in 1925 was 
appointed lecturer in mathematics at Westminster College. 
In the same year also he took a London Ph.D. degree. From 


Westminster he went as Headmaster to Elmfield School, 
York, where he succeeded in building up, in a very short 
space of time, a very “ live ” school, introducing biological 
work and an engineering side, and developing out of school 
activities. Many readers of this Journal will have met 
Dr. Anthony as the efficient local secretary of Section E 
(Geography) of the British Association at last year’s 
meeting at York. His interests are indeed wide, ranging 
over mathematics, philosophy, and music, as well as educa- 
tional matters. Kilburn Grammar School suffered a great 
loss by the sudden death after only a few years’ work of 
Mr. McLeish, but Dr. Anthony can be relied on to maintain 
and extend the work he did both in and out of school. 


& & 2 


THE Rev. CYRIL A. ALINGTON, Headmaster of Eton, who 
has been appointed to the Deanery of Durham in succession 
to the Right Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, a former Headmaster 
of Harrow, is an old boy of Marlborough. From school 
he proceeded to Trinity College, Oxford, as a scholar and, 
after obtaining first classes in the classical schools became 
a Fellow in 1896. He returned to Marlborough as a master, 
and after experience in teaching there and at Eton became 
Headmaster of Marlborough in 1910. He took up appoint- 
ment as Head at Eton in 1917, and carried the School 
through the War period with marked success. He has 
written widely, some of his best books being Shrewsbury 
Fables, Eton Fables, A Schoolmaster's Apology, Twenty 
Years, and The Task of Happiness. . 


& * * 


THE President of the Board of Education has appointed 
Mr. Wynn Powell Wheldon, D.S.O., Secretary and Registrar 
of the University College of North Wales, to be Permanent 
Secretary of the Welsh Department of the Board in suc- 
cession to Sir Percy E. Watkins, who is shortly retiring. 
Mr. Wheldon, who is 53 years of age, is the son of the late 
Rev. T. J. Wheldon. He was educated at Friars School, 
Bangor, and Oswestry High School ; and at the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. and LL.B. He was 
admitted a solicitor in 1906 and practised in this capacity 
for some years. From December, 1914, to November, 1918, 
he served in the 14th Battalion of the Royal Welch Fusiliers, 
becoming second in command of the Battalion in July, 1916. 
In 1920 he was appointed Secretary and Registrar of the 
University College of North Wales, the post which he now 
occupies. Apart from his present post Mr. Wheldon is a 
member of the Caernarvonshire Local Education Authority, 
and has identified himself with numerous other activities 
in the educational life of Wales. 

& & B 

Miss D. N. GLEeNpDay has been elected Headmistress of 
the Clifton High School for Girls in succession to Miss Eleanor 
Addison Phillips, who retires at the end of the summer term. 
Miss Glenday went to St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, and took 
her degree in 1921. She then became Senior English Mistress 
at the Francis Holland Church of England School, Graham 
Street, London, and since 1926 has been Headmistress of 
the Arnold High School, Rugby. ONLOOKER. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—With reference to the Board of 
Education Circular 1421, the Council of the College of Pre- 
ceptors at its last meeting unanimously adopted the following 
Resolution: “ That the Council of the College of Preceptors, 
while they would view with regret the curtailment of any essential 
educational facilities, feel that in this time of national stress it 
is the duty of all members of the teaching profession to unite 
with their fellow citizens in supporting the efforts of His Majesty’s 
Government to reduce State expenditure. The Council hope that 
the State system will be so modified and administered that while 
making suitable provision for the education of children whose 
parents or guardians are unable to pay the whole cost it shall not 
impose an undue burden on the resources of the country.” 
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Hadowisation: The Three-Way Track 


By ARTHUR B. ALLEN, L.C.P., Senior Assistant Master, Goldbeaters’ Modern School, Edgware 


I.—THE A GROUP 
I. CLASSIFICATION 


ADOWISATION in practice has resulted in the 

appearance of the three-way track. This means, in 

terms of internal organization, that children are submitted 

to commercial, technical, and craft training according to 

their ability. This ability is determined by the following 
method. 

Children entering the modern school at the age of ır 
are examined in English and arithmetic. The standard of 
the examination in both subjects is that suitable for the 
child of mental age, 11 years. Those pupils who pass this 
test, and a pass is assessed upon the total sum of marks 
obtained upon the two papers, are then set a second paper 
based upon the requirements for pupils of mental age, 
12. Classification follows. Children who are of 11 years of 
age (chronological age) and who have failed to pass the 
II years of age mental test are grouped as C pupils. Children 
who pass the mental age test for 11 years, where mental 
age and chronological age synchronize, but who have failed 
to pass the test for the 12 years of age mental test, are 
grouped as Bchildren. Pupils who have passed the 12 years 
of age mental test, when their chronological age is 11 years, 
are grouped as A children. Thus the A children are at 
least one year in advance of their mental age, B children 
have mental age and chronological age coincident, and the 
C children are at least one year retarded. The A group are 
occupied with commercial training, the B group with 
technical training, and the C group with craft training. 

Allowing for present conditions, with the school-leaving 
age fixed at 14 plus, there are three years to be spent in the 
modern school. This allows of three forms, which may be 
tabulated as follows: 


Age Group Commercial Technical Craft 
11-12 Form I Form I Form I 
12-13 Form II Form II Form II 
13-14 Form III Form III Form III 


It may be necessary to build up a preparatory form for the 
early borderline cases. It may also be advisable to form 
an advanced group for those pupils who stay at school after 
the age of 14. The decision to make either of these moves 
is dictated by circumstances, the teacher being familiar with 
the conditions of his school and his district. 

It will be seen from the table outlined above that the 
child is classified according to age and according to ability, 
as shown by the results of the entrance examination. But 
examinations are not always the best criteria for the 
assessment of mental values, so the scheme is elastic. It 
becomes possible for a child to be transferred from a C class 
to a B class, and from a B class to an A. It should not be 
possible for a child to be transferred from a C class to an 
A class. If such a transference becomes necessary, it is 
a serious indictment of the initial examination, for the A 
child is one year in advance of his or her chronological age, 
and the C child is one year retarded, at least. Such a 
position is ludicrous. 


2. THE WORK IN THE “ A” SECTION 


The A section of a school is trained upon definite com- 
mercial lines. The curriculum includes book-keeping, 
shorthand, French, commercial arithmetic, commercial 
English, business correspondence, commercial history, and 
geography. Manual work is given to the boys and domestic 
science and needlework to the girls. 

Teachers of book-keeping differ strongly in opinion as to 
the initial procedure when introducing the class for the 
first time to the subject. To avoid complications I repro- 
duce the suggestion taken from the Report on The Curri- 
culum, issued by The Scottish Council for Research in 
Education, in a précis form. 


Year Ib 


The necessity for and the purpose of book-keeping 
—principles of double entry—the ledger—the cash book 
—trial balance using (a) totals, (b) balances—sales and 
purchases books as development of goods accounts. 


Year II 


Revision of Year I. The subsidiary books (cash book, 
three columns: purchases book: sales book: returns 
outward and inward: petty cash book)—the ledger—the 
journal—trial balance—trading account—profit and loss 
account—balance sheet. 


Year III 

Revision, adding imprest system for petty cash: bills 
payable and bills receivable. The journal (opening and 
closing entries : adjustments)—interest on capital: depre- 
ciation—trial balance—easy partnership and division of 
profits. 

It should be noted that the class-room where book-keeping 
is taken as a special subject should be fitted up so far as 
possible as an oftice. This will demand special equipment, 
e.g.a filing cabinet. If commercial work is to be attempted, 
then every attempt should be made to recapture the office 
atmosphere. The break between the school-room and the 
office is then not so great. 

Shorthand is a rote subject, with the secret of success 
based upon practice. French must be taken as a serious 
subject or it must be left alone. There is no place in the 
time-table of a modern school for French or any other 
foreign language taken as a ‘“‘ stunt ” subject. The selected 
language must take its place with English as a fundamental 
study. The teaching method must be basic, the aim of the 
course to be comprehension and fluid speech. It is essential 
that in the third year children are made familiar with certain 
business idioms. 

The other subjects have a point of interest that is entirely 
their own. What, for example, constitutes ‘‘ commercial 
English ” ? English is English or it is nothing. Ifcommerce 
demands a special jargon in which to interpret its wants, 
then so much the worse for commerce. Are not all the 
accepted authorities opposed to the whole idea of “‘ com- 
mercial English’’? Yet the idea persists until a child 
who is trained to write commercial English begins to think 
only in terms of the barren cryptograms that business men 
call English. And when this state of mind has been pro- 
duced, the child might well have been born a robot for all 
the creative fire there is left in the written word. There 
was a time, and not very far distant, when it was impossible 
to read a government report without yawning. To-day 
there is greater lucidity, greater imagination, and greater 
interest in the reports of government departments. The 
Government has set a new standard, but such a standard 
is, it would seem, unacceptable to the business man. Or 
is it acceptable, and the underlings who write the reports 
are so stereotyped in business English that they cannot 
break away ? There is no place for ‘‘ business English ” 
in a school. Schools who insist upon this form of teaching 
are perpetrating an abomination that no truly cultural 
Board of Education will endure for one moment. One isa 
little surprised, therefore, that the cult has lasted for so 
long. It is necessary for a child to become expressive in its 
native tongue, both orally and in writing. Free expressions 
lucid, compact, and pertinent writing is what the world of 
business actually wants. Even if the business world does 
not as yet realize it. 

Commercial arithmetic must deal with calculations that 
do not as a rule come under the heading of book-keeping. 
In practice, commercial arithmetic and book-keeping 
become complementary subjects. The scope of commercial 
arithmetic should embrace the four rules: weights and 
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measures, decimals and the decimalization of money, 
averages, proportion, profit and loss and simple interest. 
Income tax dues, rates and taxes, currency problems, 
conversion of currencies, discount, commission, brokerage, 
investments, compound interest. By separating the com- 
mercial arithmetic lesson from the book-keeping period, the 
child is able to learn the processes in one lesson and is 
therefore prepared to apply them in another. 

Commercial history and commercial geography are again 
complementary subjects, and it is a wise move to allow the 
period given to each subject to become interchangeable. 
The time-table may bear the legend historical geography, 
and so give the specialist the fullest range of elasticity. The 
slogan, “‘ Trade follows the Flag,” may afford a starting- 
point, but it is necessary for a child in a commercial section 
to realize where the great commodity centres of the world 
are placed, how we have gained access to those centres, 
and the effect of such access upon the national life, and in 
these days, upon the international life also. 

I have not included the study of typewriting, for very 
few schools are able to afford a set of machines. Those that 
are able to possess a set are invariably of the central or 
technical schools type, and then the method of requisition 
of stock differs somewhat radically from the method to be 
found in the normal modern school. 


CRITICISMS 


1. The children in the A section of a modern school are 
of sound mental ability. Because of this they are subjected 


to a commercial training. Is this sound educational 


theory ? 


2. Owing to the crowding of the time-table by the 
inclusion of commercial subjects, the cultural subjects are 
almost entirely excluded. Literature becomes an incidental 
subject, not included in the time-table of work. Art is 
omitted entirely. Music non-existent. Why should 
children of outstanding mental ability be deprived of the 
cultural influences of the arts ? 


3. The influence of the commercial subjects is deadening. 
The children are deprived of the joys of school life before 
they have to leave them by law. Are the best clerks, 
the best office staff composed of the finest brains in this 
country ? What methods can be employed to help a child 
rise above mere office routine into a place of prominence, 
where organizing ability is the recognized asset for pro- 
motion ? 


4. The fallacy of commercial training given at too early 
an age lies in the concentration upon technical accuracy 
without the recognition of creative ability. The modern 
school is not a counterpart of the commercial colleges, 
whose one function is to produce office automatons. The 
modern school must recognize its prime function, that of 
becoming the cultural impulse for the children of out- 
standing mental ability for children of all grades of mental 
ability. Without this aim, where are the future citizens 
to receive their cultural training ? I submit that the system 
stands self-condemned at this point. 


Correspondence 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


I am grateful to Mr. Payen-Payne for his letter and helpful 
suggestions, particularly for those of reference books on language. 

I ought perhaps to say that the lists, owing to the exigences 
of space in this Journal and of library finance, had perforce to 
remain selective ; hence the non-inclusion of some of the literary 
works mentioned in Mr. Payen-Payne’s letter and of others. 
I did not include the Abry, Audic, and Crouzet History of French 
Literature because I have found it on the whole the best literary 
history to put down on the pupils’ own book list. As for the 
“ Grands Ecrivains Français ” series, I think Mr. Payen-Payne 
will find that five or six are included in the lists under their 
individual titles. A. M. GIBson. 


MEMORIAL TO DR. ALFRED EICHHOLZ 
It has been suggested that a memorial should be raised to 
the memory of the late Dr. Alfred Eichholz, that remarkable 
man whose work at the Board of Education for handicapped 
children, and especially the blind and the deaf, won him the 
esteem and affection of a host of friends throughout the country. 


May we ask you for space to make this suggestion known, 
since there must be many who would be glad to take a part, 
however small, in such a memorial? Those who wish to sub- 
scribe should send their contributions to Mr. W. McG. Eagar, 
National Institute for the Blind, 224 Great Portland Street, W. 1, 
or to Mr. A. J. Story, National Institute for the Deaf, 2 Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 1, the honorary treasurers of a small com- 
mittee which has been set up to carry out the proposal, and of 
which we are members. 

The sum raised in response to this appeal will be used as an 
endowment for the benefit of the blind and deaf, to whose 
welfare, Dr. Eichholz in his life made so notable a contribution. 

CHARNWOOD (President, National Institute for the 
Deaf). 

MontTROSE (Vice-President, National Institute for 
the Deaf, and President, Scottish Associa- 
tion for the Deaf). 

BLANESBURGH (Chairman, Advisory Committee on 
the Welfare of the Blind). 

E. B. B. Towse (Chairman, National Institute for 
the Blind). 


Celebration and Assembly Notes 


YEAR or two ago Sir Henry Newbolt said: “ We 

cannot found a great national unity or fellowship 

on religion because we are divided into sects, nor on politics 

because politics only exist to divide a nation, not to unify 

it. Education of the highest kind in the humanities is the 

only direct and simple means by which unity in society 
can be produced in this country.” 


_ But how to do it ? By some thousands of teachers, each 
in a separate class or form, and using a Shakespeare play 
or publishers’ anthology different from the one used in the 
neighbouring school, and calling upon this child or that to 
“Go on reading ” ? By giving “ explanations ” of this 
word or that, or showing up the ignorance of Brown minor ? 
Or, at the best, by organizing a performance of The 
Merchant of Venice for Visitation Day ? 


Not much “ national unity or fellowship ” is likely to be 
engendered by those means; even if most teachers knew 
how to “ teach literature ” (which, especially in the case of 
men, they do not), so restricted, so unambitious, so un- 
thrilling a method will achieve but little. A more powerful 
instrument is needed, and the Assembly supplies it. If we 
had not known it before, radio is perhaps showing us the way. 

* * * 


A series of impressive passages, sacred and secular, read 
or recited by the best elocutionists of the school or occa- 
sionally by competent outsiders, these, with a little music 
thrown in, would provide a daily repast whose influence on 
the memory structure and ultimately the spiritual structure 
of the community would be incalculable. At weekly, fort- 
nightly, or monthly intervals, this little feast of good things 
would pass into an impressive celebration. 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the March Competition is “ J. E. M.,”’ 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Memus.”’ 

The winner of the February Competition was 
Miss Gertrude Warne, 6 Limes Avenue, Mill Hill, London, 
N.W. 7. 


The winner of the January Competition was Mr. R. H. C. 
Yorke, Broomhill Park, Aberdeen. 
We classify the thirty-four versions received as follows : 


Class I.—J. E. M., Memus, Chardonne, Nochmals, Damon, 
Winton, Agricola, Magister, June, Double E, 
Itzehoe, Als ob. 


Class II.—Fidelis, H. S. W., Tannenbaum, Old Trident, 
J. S., Atossa, Cadwal, Martin, Atlantis, Ardconaig, 
Springbok, Hibernia, R. A. D., Tula, Anna Knowles 
Merritt, Aberdonian, Scarab. 


Class III.—E. H. S., Little Nell, Onyx, Mens Sana, Fearless. 


POEM BY FRANZ KARL GINSKEY, “ Das HEIMLICHE LAUTEN ”’ 
(Staackmann Verlag, Leipzig) 


DER WEG ZUM BRUNNEN 
Den Weg zum Brunnen, der so einsam war, 
Ging, Haupt zu Haupt geneigt, ein junges Paar. 


Er sprach zu ihr von seiner Liebe Mut, 
Die unerschoépflich sei an Kraft und Glut. 


Geliebte, sprach er, über Raum und Zeit 
Gehn wir umschlungen nun in Ewigkeit. 


Frohlockend schliesst sich aller Sehnsucht Kreis, 
So stark und sicher, wie die Seele weiss: 


Dies ist ein Baum, der hier im Wind sich wiegt, 
Dies ist ein Stein, der hier am Wege liegt— 


Da schwieg er still und hielt betroffen ein. 
Was dort am Wege lag, das war kein Stein. 


Es war ein Stiick von einem weissen Krug, 
Der einst in Triimmer ging, dem, der ihn trug. 
TRANSLATED BY “‘ J. E. M.” 


Down the lone path that to the fountain led 
Walk’d a young couple, head inclin’d to head. 


He spoke of all his love's intensity, 
Exhaustless in its strength and fervency. 


“ Dear love,” said he, “ we'll pass through time and space 
Into eternity in close embrace. 


Desire’s whole cycle now in bliss shall close, 
As sure and steadfast as our spirit knows— 


That this, which in the air waves, is a tree, 
And this a stone which on the path we see.” 


He broke off short, into confusion thrown : 
What on the path lay, lo, it was no stone ! 


But of a pitcher white one broken bit, 
In pieces smash'd as some one carried it. 
TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ MEMus ” 
THE WELL WYND 


Down by the well wynd—oh, ’twas eerie there, 
Went, heads together bent, a youthful pair. 


And of his valiant love he let her know. 
‘Twould ne'er exhausted by of power or glow. 


“ Beloved,” said he, ‘‘ beyond time and space 
We go for ever locked in love’s embrace. 


Feel now the binding circle round us close 
So sure and steadfast, as the soul well knows: 


Here is a tree a-swaying in the wind 
And here a stone we on the way side find.” 


Then dumb was struck, found no word more to say. 
No stone it was that on the wayside lay, 


But a white earthen pitcher’s broken bit, 
Once shivered from his grasp who carried it. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ CHARDONNE ” 


A youthful pair, their heads together bent, 
Towards the solitary fountain went. 


He told the courage which his love inspires, 
Its boundless power, its ever burning fires. 


“ Dear heart,” said he, ‘‘’tis thus through time and space 
We will fare onward linked in fond embrace. 


Joy will the circle of all longing close 
Firmly and surely, as the soul well knows : 


This is a tree, the winds its branches sway, 
This is a stone which lies upon our way.” 


The words, scarce uttered, he dumbfounded stood, 
No stone it was which lay there on the road. 


A pitcher white it was which, dropped one day 
By him who carried it, in fragments lay. 


A goodly company of clever translators meet in Class IT, 
not because they did not know how to produce a pleasing 
English poem with the same intention as the original, but 
because they did not examine the German closely, and so 
overlooked a colon—wie die Seele weiss: Dies ist ein 
Baum. .... Thus the whole fifth verse is an objective 
sentence. 

In Class I the first three indicated this very clearly ; 
then came five entries in which the point was not quite so 
clear ; then “ June ” and “ Double E ” both quite correct, 
but they spoiled their versions by certain sacrifices to rhyme 
which gave a flavour of banality, thus : 

But suddenly he stopped and held his tongue, 
No stone was that. He saw that he was wrong. 


A shard it was (he felt his spirits dashed) 
Some jug its bearer once had dropped and smashed. 

(“ JUNE."’) 
Thereupon he fell silent, and stopped, feeling small. 
For lo! by the roadside was no stone at all. 


But a bit of white china, of a jug that went smash 
In the hands of its bearer one day—what a crash ! 
(“ DoUBLE E.”’’) 


This version also failed to preserve the metre. ‘“‘ Itzehoe,” 
in a perfectly correct translation, also fails in metre; 
indeed, we think he was not concerned with the metrical 
problem at all, otherwise his entry would have ranked a 
good deal higher. 

We have quoted “ Chardonne’s ” beautiful poem in full. 
It ought to have taken the prize, but unfortunately the 
writer was not careful in his last verse. He implies that 
many fragments lay before the young people, which spoils 
the effect. The entire litter of a smashed jug would hardly 
have been mistaken for a stone. 

We now quote “‘ Als ob’s ” flowing lines, so typical of this 
translator's methods. His Pegasus barely waits for the 
rider to mount, but is off and away as if it had shied 
at the original ! 

TRANSLATED BY “ ALS OB ” 
On lonesome path that to the fountain led 
Strolled youth and maiden, head bent close to head. 
He told her of his love and how it grew, 
How inexhaustible it was, how strong, how true. 
“ Sweetheart,” he said, “ henceforth through space and 
time, 
Together thus the heights of life we'll climb.” 


In glad abandonment they plighted troth ; 
With fervour he devised a lovers’ oath : 

‘ By yonder tree-top waving in the wind, 
And by this stone that on our path we find.” 


He ceased, dumbfounded ; clearer view had shown 
That object on the path was not a stone, 


But fragment of a pitcher white, that brake 
In grasp of one who thought his thirst to slake ! 
(Continued on page 214) 
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A FIRST BOOK OF BIOLOGY 


By MARY E. PHILLIPS, B.Sc., and LUCY E. COX, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


This is a simply written and definitely elementary book, intended for the middle and lower 


forms of the Secondary School. 
study of Biology at a later stage. 


It is meant to be an introduction to the more serious 
It deals with plants and animals that are familiar to town 


and country children alike, or that are easily kept in the class-room and laboratory. 


— 


With many Illustrations, 28. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY : 


For Matriculation and Allied Examinations 
By MARY E. PHILLIPS, B.Sc., and LUCY E. COX, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


This textbook has been written to meet the requirements of those who are preparing for 
_ the Matriculation Examination in Biology, every consideration ‘being given to the new 


syllabus recently approved by the University of London. 


With 282 specially prepared 


illustrations. Second Edition, 6s. ` 


SCIENCE AND HOUSECRAFT 
By Miss H. L. TUER 


The aim of the course is the correlation of the laboratory 
work of girls, aged between 11 and 15 years, with their 
Hou t Training. The first year’s work, preparatory 
to Housecraft, deals with the physics and chemistry of air 
and water. Food and food values, substances in the 
laundry, heat and clothing are treated in the second and 
third years. Although the book presupposes a laboratory 
it should be useful also where science has to be taken in 
the Housecraft Centre. 

28. 


TWENTY TALES FOR TELLING 
By ELIZABETH CLARK 


The three previous books by Miss Clark dealing with story- 
telling have all been highly appreciated by story-tellers. 
The twenty tales given in her new book have the old 
charm and are presented in a similarly fascinating manner. 
Each of the stories here told will captivate young listeners. 
The book should be in the hands of every parent and 
every teacher. The volume has been charmingly illus- 
trated by Miss Nina K. Brisley. 


38. 6d. net. 


FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND 
MATRICULATION 
Arranged by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 


This book contains 160 passages of (a) narrative and 
description ; (b) dramatic; and (c) verse pieces, all of 
which, by permission of the various authorities, have 
been taken Eom papers set at school leaving and Matricu- 
lation Examinations. Each passage is printed on a separate 
page: thus there is space left available for a vocabulary 
of unknown words to be made by the pupil. 


. Limp Cloth, 18. 9d. Cloth Boards, 28. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR 
SENIOR BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
By F. J. C. MARSHALL, M.C. 


and 
W. RUSSELL REES 


A textbook written by two experienced lecturers and 
teachers in all types of educational institutions, planned to 
supply a very pressing need. It is suitable for training 
college students and teachers responsible for the physical 
education of boys. A series of specimen tables for all 
conditions is included. 


Ready May. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 
10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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We wish there were space to quote the many graceful 
phrases in Class II—such as He spoke of love outranging 
time and space (“ Fidelis ’’). 

He told her of his love, so strong and bold, 
Whose force could never fail, or fires grow cold. 
(J. S.") 
There is a tree! Storms are its lullabies, 
And here a stone that in the pathway lies. 
(R. A. D.”) 


We did not care for “ Aberdonian’s ” He told her of his 
passion’s fierce desire, but the rest of his poem, save the 
overlooked colon, was good. 

“ Anna Knowles Merritt ” was not direct enough for so 
artless a poem. 

Class III must study a little more before they can aspire 
to poetry competitions. We have only time for a mistake 
that the whole class had in common: they thought the path 
led to a place called Brunnen. Surely the business with the 
jug might have given them a clue to this! ‘ Little Nell,” 
a new friend, must note that we like attention paid to the 
metre. Her metre was correctly kept throughout her poem, 
but it was a different metre to begin with. 

We had some delightful letters which we may have space 
to answer next month, as there are never very many entries 
for Spanish. But in the meantime we send sincere thanks 
to ‘‘ Winton,” ‘‘ Aberdonian,” “ H. S. W. ” (alias “ Awe ”’), 
“ Trina,” and "“ E. H. S.” “ Bésigue ” takes the trouble 
to send us the following note on a` recent competition : 
“ The following seems to justify something more than the 
mere tail of a sheep: ‘Queue de mouton. Pièce de viande 
qui est prise du quartier de derrière d'un mouton, et où 
ordinairement la queue tient.’ ” Many thanks, thoughtful 
“ Bésigue.” 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from ‘‘ La Escondida Senda,” by 
Serafin y Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. (Madrid: 
Renacimiento.) 

En la casita de campo de DoN LAUREANO PERAFLOR. 
sonajes: Don LAUREANO; Don MANUEL MENDOZA ; 
ANICETA, suegra de Don LAUREANO. 

D. MANUEL: jAy, doña Aniceta! į Qué bien viven ustedes! 
i Qué bien se está aqui! į Qué hermoso es esto! 

D. LAUREANO: Ya, ya te irás enterando. Aùn no has 
empezado á tomarle el gusto. Si llegaste ayer por la mañana. 
¿ qué sabes tú donde has caído ? Ya verás, ya verás. Manuel, 
esto es la gloria. 

D. MANUEL : ; Qué descansada vida 

la del que huye el mundanal ruido! ... 
D. LAUREANO ; Y sigue la escondida 
senda por donde han ido ... 

D. MANUEL: Los muchos sabios . 

D. LAUREANO : į Los pocos sabios, hombre ! 

D. MANUEL: ¢ Son muchos ó pocos ? 

D. LAuREANO: Pocos, pocos. Los sabios son pocos. 

DoÑa ANICETA: Y los tontos muchos. 

D. MANUEL: ; Los pocos sabios que en el mundo han sido ! 

D. LAUREANO : į Qué contento estoy ! Me has dado con venir 
el alegrón más grande de mi vida. 

Dona ANICETA: Sí, es verdad: puede usted creerlo. Soñaba 
este hombre con tenerlo á usted aqui siquiera quince dias. 

D. LAUREANO: Como que noes pasion de propietario, Manuel : 
no es por que yo haya hecho aquí mi retiro; pero te aseguro 
que no hay en todo el Norte de España, ni lugar como este de 
Valle Sereno, ni casita como mi casita, con ser tan modesta. 

Dosa ANICETA: Es una bendición de Dios. 


Per- 
Dona 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during @ given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 239, must reach 
the office by the first post on May 1, 1933, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education. Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


MARCH, 1933 


HE number of entrants for this Competition forms a 
record, being nearly double that of the highest pre- 
vious enrolment. This gratifying increase of course implies 
that a larger number of schools than ever have come to 
regard the Prize Essay Competition as an event of educa- 
tional moment in the school year. 

The appearance of the essays as a whole would be 
enhanced if only quarto paper were used, say, II in. by 
gin.; and if the writing appeared on only one side of the 
page in fairly wide lines and with reasonable margins. The 
essays were usually neatly written; but there were some 
misspellings, and paragraphing was sometimes loose ; 
either each sentence was made to form a paragraph, or 
logical division was entirely absent. Correct paragraphing 
is an indication of clear thinking and deserves close atten- 
tion. Faulty punctuation, misspelling, and almost 
illegible or minute writing, while not constituting disquali- 
fications, are distinctly demerits and should be avoided. 
Heads of schools would oblige if they wrote their con- 
firmation of the candidates’ ages and the bona fide character 
of their essays on the covers and not on separate sheets of 
paper. 

The subjects chosen for the essays presented the usual 
varieties. Many of the Juniors wrote on fairy subjects, 
and some of these showed bright fancy and not a little 
originality. Narrative and description of course pre- 
dominated. Lavish colouring in descriptions of scenery, 
seasons, and flowers should be reasonably restrained instead 
of appearing as daubs. So, too, should expression of senti- 
ment or feeling. One of the best essays where scope was 
given to that was admirable; there was sincere feeling in 
it, but that was evinced rather by the general tone than by 
extravagant language. There were several examples of 
thoughtful and well-informed reflective work ; the essayists 
could look before and after, on into the future and back into 
the past; and their reflections were suggestive not only 
of careful reading and training but also of their own genuine 
interest and thoughtfulness. Essays on books, or plays, 
studied at school, were fewer than they might have been ; 
but even there, though careful instruction was manifest, 
there were signs of personal insight and appreciation, and 
often considerable power of expression. 

While it is impossible to pass in review each of the essays 
presented, a few notes may be made on some that were of 
special interest. In the Senior section, the first prize was 
awarded to Mary Ridyard (Secondary School, Stockport), 
for a really excellent essay on a comparison between Lear 
and Cymbeline. It showed insight, grasp, and unusual 
power of discrimination and comparison, and was a model 
of neatness and incisive expression. The second prize went 
to Joan Seeley (Secondary School, Stowmarket). Her 
subject, “ A garden is a lovesome thing,’’ was very different 
from a Shakespearian study, and might in less competent 
hands have resulted in something very commonplace ; but 
her wide grasp of the subject and her delicate treatment of it 
amply justified the award. Other essays in Class A were 
so good that a decision as to the prizes was a very difficult 
matter. The character of Imogen was delineated with 
insight and artistic skill. “ My philosophy of life ” was a 
credit to both head and heart. ‘‘ Sandy ” showed genuine 
feeling and admirably restrained expression. ‘‘ A visit to 
Peking ” (or rather its environs!) was a colourful and 
veracious description. ‘‘ The legacy of the past,” and 
“ Prevention of War’’ were notable for knowledge and 
breadth of outlook. “The Shropshire Lad,” a criticism of 
A. E. Housman’s work, treated a difficult and for such 
essavists a somewhat risky subject with tact and evidence 
of scholarship. Much more might be said of these and 

(Continued on page 216) 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS 


By HERBERT HAYNES 
2s. 6d. 


A readable and stimulating book, entirely free from those cut-and- 
dried judgments which are so tempting to examination candidates. 
Numerous time-charts of a very simple but effective character are 
included, and the book is profusely illustrated with dainty, vignetted 
portraits of our greatest writers. It adequately meets the need for 
a history of literature by providing the pupie with a background 
which makes significant the particular work they are studying at 
the moment, while, at the same time, avoiding the danger of offering 
an unsatisfactory substitute for the reading at first hand of our 
greatest authors. 


LEGENDS AND PAGEANTS 
FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE 


Selected by J. C. SMITH 


Price rod. 


A whole book of the "‘ Faerie Queene” makes dreary reading fo! 
modern youth. In the case of no other poet is the necessity fo 
selection more clearly indicated. This little book contains the best 
of Spenser, and presents it in its most porene form. We believe 
that the pe of these Legends and Pageants, samples of the 
poet’s narrative and pictorial power, will entice many to stray 
deeper into the enchanted forest of the Faerie Queene. 


Head Teachers interested are invited to write for 
Specimens. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 
38 Soho Sq., London, and Edinburgh 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 

FOUNDER— PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
Diploma. 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 

HOLIDAY COURSE, APRIL 3 to 8, under the personal 
direction of M. JAQUES-DALCROZE, with classes from 5.45- 
7-45 for those unable to attend earlier sessions. 

FULL TRAINING COURSE (three years) in preparation for the 
Complete Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS for Women Students offered in this 
Course for competition, July, 1933. 

SPECIAL COURSE (one year) for TEACHERS in ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

SINGLE SUBJECT CLASSES for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 


For Prospectuses apply the SECRETARY, Dalcroze School, 
23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. (Tel. Museum 2294.) 
a a D 


EASTER SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
April 13 to April 23 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD 

Thoroughly practical Course in every branch of stage production under 
professional producers. Model programmes and plays for Schools and 
Colleges prepared. Lectures by famous dramatists. Evening Theatre 
visits. Public performances of Shakespearian, Classic, and Modern plays 
at close of Course. Acting parts guaranteed all members if desired. 
Inclusive Fees, Two Guineas. 

Performances of Modern Plays, suitable for Schools and Com- 
munity Groups, given at Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, on Sunday 
evenings throughout April. Admission free to educationists. 

Summer Schools at Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, in three 


fortnightly sessions during August and September. 
_Many Thousands of Beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods and 
sizes, copied from world-famous portraits, available on loan at special 


rates to educational organizations. Stage curtains, silk and velvet stage 
hangings, scenery and properties, also obtainable. 

Dramatic Library containing every classic and modern play. Any 
number of books, selected by expert librarian according to members’ 
requirements, forwarded throughout the year. Annual subscription, 5s. 

ree Advisory Bureau dealing with choice of play and production. 
For particulars of Courses, Plays, Costumes, Library, apply 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, enclosing stamped envelope. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK 


SIX CENTURIES 
OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


1370—1020 


Selected Passages from the whole 
field of English Literature, with 
Biographies of the Great Writers 


General Editor : RICHARD FERRAR PATTERSON, 
M.A., D.Litt. 


Introductory Essays by G. K. CHESTERTON ; 
EMILE LeGouts, the Sorbonne; STEPHEN 
Gwynn; Prof. L. C. Martin, Liverpool 
University; PETER ALEXANDER, Glasgow 
University ; Prof. W. L. RENWICK, Arm- 
strong College. 


SIX CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE gives a complete survey of our litera- 
ture from Chaucer to the end of the European 
War. It has been so arranged as to combine 
the merits of a systematic anthology with those 
of a history of English literature. 


Volume I. 
Volume II. 
Volume III. 
Volume IV. 
Volume V. 
Volume VI. 


Chaucer to Spenser (¢. 1370-¢. 1590). 
Lyly to Shirley (c. 1590—¢. 1640). 
Herrick to Locke (¢. 1640-¢. 1700). 
The Eighteenth Century. 

Nineteenth Century to 1860. 


Later Nineteenth and Early Twentieth 
Centuries, 1860-1920. 


6 Volumes at 12s. 6d. net per Volume 
(Postage, 9d. per volume extra) 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


All orders received for the complete Work 
before the date of publication, April 20, 
1933, will be executed at the special sub- 
scription rate of £3 5s. for the six volumes, 
post free. All such orders MUST be 
accompanied by a remittance in full 


Prospectus giving full particulars of above post free on 
application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey London, E.C. 4 
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certain other essays of lower classification, but space must 
be reserved for the Juniors. , 

To award the prizes amongst the Junior and Preparatory 
candidates was even a more difficult task than in the Senior 
section. Scope, thoughtfulness, clear expression, and neat- 
ness of finish alike pointed to Molly Brown’s essay on 
“ England a hundred years hence ” as the best. Her work 
was given the first prize. She was presented by the County 
School for Girls, Gravesend, and the essay reflects great 
credit alike on teachers and pupil. Nancy Crotty (Nétre 
Dame Collegiate School, Leeds) wrote on “ Pixieland.”’ 
Her essay, vivid in conception and dainty in expression, 
was undoubtedly the best of the “fairy ” stories and 
entitled her to the second prize. ‘‘ A Chinese Market ” 
was described with a vivid pen, and showed intimate 
acquaintance with the customs and terms of that country. 
‘A donkey’s opinion of motor cars’’ was given with spark- 
ling humour. ‘The world and its changes” showed 
unusual outlook on the part of a youthful writer. These 
by no means exhausted the interest one felt in reading the 
highly creditable work of the Junior and Preparatory 
candidates. 

In the following lists the candidates have been divided 
in order of merit into four classes, A, B, C, D. After those 
of the prize-winners in each section names of the other 
candidates have been arranged in each class in alphabetical 
order : 


SENIOR SECTION 


‘Crass A.—First Prize: Mary Ridyard, Secondary 
School, Stockport ; Second Prize: Joan Seeley, Secondary 
School, Stowmarket. 


In alphabetical order: Hilda Clayton, St. Margaret’s 
Hall, Dublin ; Jean Garrett, Secondary School, Stockport ; 
Albert J. Keedwell, County School, Frome ; Marjorie O. M. 
Knight, Hillside Convent, Farnborough ; Amy G. Longman, 
Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks; Josephine McDonald, 


Bar Convent, I.B.V.M., York; Bernard Millet, Broadgate. 
Nottingham ; Kingsley E. White, Secondary School, Stow- 
market; Peggy Williams, St. Margaret’s Hall, Dublin ; 
Winifred E. Williams, Diocesan School for Girls, Dublin. 

CLass B.—In alphabetical order: Prudence Addington, 
St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot; Hazel Brown, 
St. Hilda’s, Exeter; Winnie Callaghan, Nôtre Dame 
Collegiate School, Leeds; Violet R. Cane, County School, 
Beckenham ; Nancy Crammond, Kingsley School, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3; Margery Davis, St. Hilda’s, Exeter ; 
Nancy E. M. Davis, County Secondary School, Llandrindod 
Wells; Anne Duckworth- King, St. Mary’s Convent, 
I.B.V.M., S. Ascot; Barbara J. Hands, Burcot Grange H.S., 
Sutton Coldfield; Audrey D. Hawkins, St. Michael’s 
Lodge, Stoke Damerel, Plymouth; Marget Inglis, Bar 
Convent, I.B.V.M., York; Douglas Lewis, County Sec- 
ondary School, Llandrindod Wells ; Elizabeth E. Machin, 
St. Hilda’s, Exeter; Kathleen McGinney, Nôtre Dame 
H.S., Dowanhill, Glasgow ; Margaret G. Raw, Walthamstow 
Hall, Sevenoaks ; Gwendolen J. Reynolds, Paston House 
School, Cambridge; Sydney N. Shead, County School, 
Frome; Barbara F. Sheldon, Secondary School, Stow- 
market; Irene S. Swift, Nôtre Dame H.S., Dowanhill, 
Glasgow; Brenda Talmadge, Nôtre Dame Collegiate School, 
Leeds; Howard C. Strick, County School, Isleworth ; 
Philip K. Wallis, Ryde School, I.W.; Leslie G. Way, 
Ryde School, I.W. 

Crass C.—In alphabetical order: Susie J. Astbury, 
County School, Gravesend ; Geraldine Bill, Burcot Grange 
H.S., Sutton Coldfield ; Olwen C. Brown, Harwich County 
School, Dovercourt; Sylvia Burleigh, Paston House 
School, Cambridge ; Annette Crean, St. Mary’s Convent, 
I.B.V.M., S. Ascot ; Daphne Crofton, Assumption Convent, 
Ramsgate ; Gerald E. S. Fricker, County School, Frome ; 
Marjory Gibson, County Secondary School, Llandrindod 
Wells; Betty Gordon, Glengara Park, Kingstown, Co. 

(Continued on page 218) 
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THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE 


Arranged by ALEXANDER NAIRNE, D.D., 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., and 
T. R. GLOVER, M.A. 


New style in cloth boards. Crown 8vo. 15. 3d. 


(Also in limp cloth, 1s. Illustrated edition, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. net) 


BRITAIN IN MODERN 
TIMES 


Cambridge School Histories, Book ITI 


By MARGARET M. ELLIOT 


The third and final volume of Miss Elliot’s Histories brings 
the story from 1714 to the present day. In the nineteenth 
century political history is reduced to a minimum, and what 
political history is included refers extensively to the 
Dominions, the United States, and other nations. Social 
and economic questions are dealt with at length. The last 
chapter is on the League of Nations and the World after 
the War. 


“ The concluding volume of a very sound series.” —A.M.A. 


Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


GREAT PEOPLE OF THE 
PAST 


By RHODA POWER 


Each book contains easy stories of historical characters such 
as Buddha, Caesar, St Joan, Chaucer, Peter the Great, 
Lincoln, with plenty of anecdote. The characters are of 
all nationalities and are taken from all periods. Special 
care has been taken to procure unusual illustrations. There 
are exercises for class use in each book. Miss Rhoda Power 
is the author of those ‘' children’s classics,” Boys and Girls 
of History. 


In 3 parts. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 


Part I, 1s. tod. Part Il, 2s. Part II, 2s. (Library 
Edition in 1 volume, 6s. net) 


EASY LESSONS IN 
ECONOMICS 
By E. E. HOUSELEY 


These simple lessons in Economics are based on a course 

which proved successful when given to children of ordinary 

ability. The average age of the pupils was 13 vears. The value 

of the subject to children to prepare them for getting a 

living, spending money wisely, voting, and living a life of 

social worth will be readily admitted. This book is practical 
throughout. 


‘* Should be a textbook in the school bag of every boy or 
girl.” — Education. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
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POETS IN BRIEF 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
George Crabbe 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


Anthologies chosen by F. L. LUCAS 


"(Mr Lucas is an admirable editor. Scholarship, wit, and a 


gift for epigram mark his introductions here as something 
out of the common run; his selections leave nothing to be 
desired.” —The Fortnightly Review. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net each 


MODERN FRENCH SYNTAX 
AND COMPOSITION 


By C. W. WORDSWORTH i 


The author’s object is to provide a book which can be read 
throughout the secondary school. For this reason the 
advanced syntax is printed in smaller type, and can be 
aea by lower forms, and the exercises and vocabularies 

are graded. Part I, Short Syntax; Part II, Exercises, 
Connected Passages, and Special Vocabularies : Part III, 
General Vocabulary and eee Prose Passages for Trans- 

ation 


“ A distinct step forward in the teaching of French.” —The 
Journal of Education. 


“ The whole book is well planned and should prove of great 
value.”"’—A.M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE FROM 
1500 TO 1932 


By WILLIAM HARRISON WOODWARD 


This book, which was specially recommended in Board of 

Education Circular No. 1320, is an abridged edition of the 

author’s Short History of the Expansion of the British Empire 

(sixth edition, 1931). The arrangement of chapters and the 

general order of the subject-matter have not been varied, 

but opportunity has been taken to bring the record of events 
up to the year 1932. 


Fifth Edition. Fcap 8vo. With 6 maps. 
3s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST MATTHEW 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
the Rev. B. T. D. SMITH 


A new edition of the volume in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges series; the text is that of the Revised 
Version. 


“Anexcellent piece of work, reflecting anintimate knowledge of 
up-to-date authorities.” —T he Church of Englund Newspaper. 


Fcap 8vo. $5. 
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Dublin ; Margaret Hailstone, Burcot Grange H.S., Sutton 
Coldfield ; Barbara Harris, Lansdowne House, Swanage ; 
Jean M. Hothersall, Bar Convent, I.B.V.M., York: Dorris 
Kenny, Glengara Park, Kingstown, Co. Dublin; Mary M. 
Leonard, Nôtre Dame H.S., Dowanhill, Glasgow ; Barbara 
J. de Livera, Headland College, Plymouth ; Beatriz Cristina 
Muir, Assumption Convent, Ramsgate; Joan Stephen, 
Glengara Park, Kingstown, Co. Dublin; Dorothy E. 
Stevens, County School, Gravesend; Ellen L. Stiven, 
Glengara Park, Kingstown, Co. Dublin; Lucy Withers, 
Assumption Convent, Ramsgate ; Louisa Wolsey, County 
Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells; Christina D. 
Woodger, County School, Gravesend. 

Crass D.—In alphabetical order: Ralph W. Coombes, 
Ryde School, I.W.; Kathleen Burke, Paddock House 
School, Oswaldtwistle, Lancs. ; Rodney H. Pyle, Lavender 
Downs, Worthing. 


JUNIOR AND PREPARATORY SECTION 

Crass A.—First Prize: Molly Brown, County School, 
Gravesend ; Second Prize: Nancy Crotty, Nôtre Dame 
Collegiate School, Leeds. 

In alphabetical order: Marjory Courtney, St. Mary’s 
Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot; Gyneth M. Hope, County 
Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells ; Elizabeth Sweeney, 
Nôtre Dame H.S., Dowanhill, Glasgow ; Ivy Thompson, 
Godstowe Schcol, High Wycombe. 

Crass B.—In alphabetical order: Kathleen Crouchen, 
Glengara Park, Kingstown, Co. Dublin; Betty French, 
Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks ; Maureen Macaulay, Nôtre 
Dame H.S., Dowanhill, Glasgow ; Joan McDonnell, Nôtre 
Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Dennis O. Manning, 
Lavender Downs, Worthing; Nora O’Mahony, Paddock 
House School, Oswaldtwistle, Lancs. ; Margaret Rayner, 
Nôtre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; John M. Thomas, 
Ryde School, I.W.; Kathleen Wallace, Nôtre Dame 
Collegiate School, Leeds; Doris Wilson, Nétre Dame 
Collegiate School, Leeds. 


Crass C.—In alphabetical order: Josephine Banks, 
Burcot Grange H.S., Sutton Coldfield; Elizabeth J. 
Bradshaw, Burcot Grange H.S., Sutton Coldfield ; Betty 
Campbell, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot ; George 
L. Haworth, County Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells ; 
Sheila Heys, Paddock House School, Oswaldtwistle, Lancs. ; 
Gladys E. Hope, County Secondary School, Llandrindod 
Wells ; Rosemary Lomax, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., 
S. Ascot; Sheila Robinson, Paddock House Secondary 
School, Oswaldtwistle, Lancs. ; Kathleen Smith, Paddock 
House Secondary School, Oswaldtwistle ; Stella Wardle, 
Nôtre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds. 


Crass D.—In alphabetical order: Patricia Caley, 
Godstowe School, High Wycombe; Lysbeth Collins, 
Burcot Grange H.S., Sutton Coldfield; Nora Davies, 
County Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells; Joan 
Gilhespy, St. Michael’s Lodge, Stoke Damerel, Plymouth ; 
Dudley Lofts, Ryde School, I.W.; Jill May, Lansdowne 
House, Swanage; Linda E. Rittenberg, Kingsley School, 
Hampstead, N.W.3; Peggy Sherwood, Glengara Park, 
Kingstown, Co. Dublin; Eleanor Smith, Burcot Grange 
H.S., Sutton Coldfield; Evelyn Wilkinson, Lansdowne 
House, Swanage. 


Essays for the next Competition (not more than three 
SENIOR and three JUNIOR from any one school) must be sent 
in by June 6, 1933. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The candidate’s age last birthday. This is essential : 

3. The name and the address of the candidate’s school : 

4. A declaration by the head of the school : 

(2) Confirming the candidate’s age ; 


(6) that the essay is the bona fide unaided work of 
the candidate. 


FIRST—AND STILL FOREMOST 


PHILIPS’ 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHIES 


B 
JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., and ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc. 


PRIMARY — INTERMEDIATE — SECONDARY 


A series of readable text-books providing a systematic, 
regional treatment of the whole world. Man’s activity in 
relation to his environment forms the theme of the books. 


Constantly being revised and brought up to date 


Send for particulars and specimen copies 


(Mention grade required or ages of scholars) 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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BLACKIE'S NEW BOOKS 


Ready shortly 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 


SCHOOLS. By F. J. HEMMINGS, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. CuaLk, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton's School, Southampton. Cloth 
Boards. 4s. 6d. 
This book meets the requirements of the more advanced 
mathematics syllabuses of the various School Certi- 
ficate and Matriculation Examinations. The numerous 
examples, which have been carefully graded, have been 
designed, not for the purpose of puzzling the pupil, 
but rather to give point to the text, and thus strengthen 
the pupil’s grasp of subject. 


[ust published 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 
CULUS. By N. J. CHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
and E. H. Fryer, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse. Cloth Boards. 5s. 
This book covers the course in Co-ordinate Geometry 
and Calculus for the Additional Papers in the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate Examination, but the 
ability to differentiate Trigonometric Functions adds 
so largely to the power of the Calculus that it has been 
thought advisable to add a chapter on these functions. 
An abundant collection of exercises has been provided. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 
By J. T. HaANKINSON, M.A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. Copiously illustrated. 
6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 

‘‘ A Public School Biology ” is primarily intended as 

a textbook for any of the School Certificate Examina- 

tions, and in especial for the new syllabus in Biology 

for the School Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge 

Schools Examination Board. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 
SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. Hucugs, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 
PaNTOoN, B.A. Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s. 
each. Cloth Boards. 2s. 3d. each. 


(Book III and Teacher's Book in preparation) 


A series of three books on the concentric method 
designed to provide a course in science for boys and 
girls of average ability between the ages of 11 and 14. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL 
CALCULATIONS. By Epna Bices, M.Sc., 
Science Mistress at Bede Collegiate Girls’ School, 
Sunderland. With Answers. Limp Cloth cover. 2s. 

Suitable for pupils preparing for the School Certificate 

Examinations in chemistry. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 


50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
These prices ave strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page -- £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [į page) 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 
If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 103., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 7 
[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 


NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” af Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C.4, ` 
to whom all remittances should be made payahle. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed “The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at the top left-hand corner 
of the front page. 


LonDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTE Broapway, E.C. 4 


The Education Estimates 


The salient feature of the recently-issued Estimates* 
is that again a decrease is shown. Last year the decrease 
was no less than £6,371,000: this year there is again a 
reduction of approximately £830,000. No one can fail 
to mark that this further decrease coincides with an 
increase in the Estimates for the Army and the Navy 
amounting to £1,500,000 and £3,000,000 respectively. It 
is pertinent also to observe that these increases in the 
estimates for our armed forces are made at a time when 
the Disarmament Conference is desperately attempting 
to save Europe from another world cataclysm. 

The total sum estimated for education is roughly 
£51,000,000, or excluding the Scottish estimates, 
£42,000,000, a percentage decrease compared with 1931 
of 13 per cent. If teachers’ pensions are omitted from 
revenue and expenditure, as in fairness they should be, 
the decrease is 18 per cent. The reduction is due to 
the following contributory causes: £1,095,000 less for 
elementary education, £285,000 for higher education, and 
£19,000 for administration and inspection. Expressed 
in terms of cost per child, the estimates for elementary 
education work out at {12 8s. compared with {12 IIs. 
in 1933. 

On the other hand there are increases in the grants to 
universities (£145,000), and in the cost of teachers’ pen- 
sions (£487,000). The latter item is explained by the 
continuous growth in the number of pensioners, who, 
under the Acts of 1918 and 1922, had their pre-1922 
service recognized as pensionable without payment 
of contributions. It is fair to regard this item as a 
legacy from the evil days of low salaries when the State 
made meagre provision for teachers’ pensions and only 


*The Education Estimates for 1933. H.M.S.O., 53, IV, 18s. 3d. net. 
Memorandum on the Board of Education Estimates, Cmd. 4264. 
6d. net. 
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for primary teachers at that. The Board states in its 
Memorandum that if the whole of the transactions in 
respect of teachers’ pensions (contributions, grants, and 
payments) were omitted from the Education Estimates, 
the amounts provided for educational services for 1933 
would be £39,162,000 instead of approximately 
£42,000,000. 

The fall in the general expenditure on higher, t.e. 
secondary and technical education, is explained as due 
partly to an anticipated increase (£80,000) in income from 
fees under the provisions of Circulars 1421 and 1424. 
Less will be spent on the training of teachers (£30,000), 
aid to students (£80,000), and loan charges (£10,000). 
If, however, there is a heavy reduction in the number 
of entrants to secondary schools as a result of increased 
fees and the special place system, it is certain that the 
estimated savings will be affected adversely. We have 
good reason to fear that in depressed areas the enforce- 
ment of Circular 1421 will certainly not make for an 
increase in the number of pupils, and, in the absence 
of reasonable maintenance allowances, a fall in the 
numbers is likely. 

The estimates call for some general remarks on 
deficiencies in our educational system that will have to 
be made good before long. In the first place, there is 
no apparent provision of any kind for dealing with the 
disquieting growth in juvenile employment. If those 
school-leavers who cannot find work were given a further 
course of part or full-time instruction, they would 
benefit if only through avoiding the evils of idleness, 
they would be better prepared for the future, and 
incidentally the imminent redundancy of trained 
teachers would be avoided. 

Again, we are impressed by the way in which the 
provision of new buildings has been slowed down. 
During the last ten years progressive local authorities 
had made great strides in modernizing out-of-date 
premises and providing new and well-equipped schools. 
Such expenditure was not only socially beneficial to 
pupils and teachers, and in fact to the communities in the 
immediate area: it was also positively stimulating to 
trade, since increased employment in the building trade 
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has ever-widening repercussions in a number of other 
trades. From this point of view we find it extremely 
satisfactory that the loan charges are highest in areas 
like Surrey, Glamorgan, Barking, and Hendon, where 
new schools have been consistently and wisely provided 
until the recent financial stringency called a halt. We 
note that in one Part III Authority—Ebbw Vale—the 
loan charges are nil. But in that very area no new school 
buildings have been erected since 1913, although several 
of the schools have been condemned. When this local 
education authority embarked early in 1931 on a scheme 
for making up the leeway by a programme of £80,000 
on new buildings, the axe fell, the temporary staffs were 
dismissed without a brick being laid, and the loan 
charges still remain at nil, though most of the school 
buildings are scandalously inadequate and unsuitable. 

We cannot refrain from closing on this theme, which 
to us seems appropriate when the present reduced 
estimates are scrutinized. If ever economists were 
agreed on one remedy for promoting domestic pros- 
perity in Great Britain, it is on the need for more new 
houses and more new schools. The nation may afford 
an increase in £4,000,000 for our armed forces, but 
surely it cannot justly cut down simultaneously pro- 
ductive expenditure such as that represented by the 
building of more new schools. When our banks are so 
glutted with idle money that interest on deposit accounts 
is no longer allowed, now surely is the time to launch 
a further attack against the thousands of obsolete school 
buildings up and down the land. 

When all is said and done, modern school buildings 
and up-to-date equipment do not represent unproductive 
expenditure. If they cannot be provided in any effective 
way out of current revenue, surely they might well be 
the object of a large guaranteed special loan redeemable 
over a fixed period of years. The loan might be con- 
ditional on all disbursements being made for materials 
and equipment produced within this country. Thus it 
would have a beneficial effect on our home trade; it 
would relieve unemployment and last but not least, it 
would bring our material provision for education into 
line with modern standards and requirements. 


Occasional Notes 


T Burnham Committee has done the expected 
thing. At a meeting held on March roth it was 
resolved that the provisions of Lord Burnham’s awards 
of 1925, as set out in the 1927 Burnham Reports, should 
continue in operation for a further 
period of one year, ending on March 
3I, 1934. In accordance with the 
Order in Council of October I, 1931, the scales continue 
to be subject to a deduction of 10 per cent. It is under- 
stood that the continuance of the scales is subject to 
the grant regulations of the Board of Education not 
being further altered to the financial disadvantage of 
the local education authorities. This announcement 
has been received with acquiescence, but without 
enthusiasm, by the teaching profession, and the course 
taken is generally regarded as the best possible in the 
circumstances. A typical comment is that of the 
A.M.A., which remarks that in spite of the high- 
handed action of the Government, nobody wished the 
Burnham Committee, flouted as it has been, to dis- 
appear altogether, and to keep the semblance of the 


The Burnham 
Committee. 


scales in being does constitute a reminder that there 
was once in force a scale which had been brought into 
operation by constitutional methods. It is indeed 
evident that the injustice of the 10 per cent cut still 
rankles, and that teachers who are brooding over their 
wrongs cannot give that willing service which is so 
essential if education is not to suffer. The profession 
is still far from being accorded its proper recognition 


in the life of the Nation. 
A LIVELY controversy as to the respective merits of 
specialists and form-masters and their influence on 
school work has been taking place in the A.Af.A. An 
article in the February issue, pre- 
sumably by a headmaster, strongly 
attacked the specialist system, alleging 
that its fundamental defect is that it subordinates 
interest in the pupil to interest in the subject. Other 
points made are that discipline in the form-room is 
relaxed during interchange of lessons, there is disturb- 
ance in the corridors, there is an insatiable demand for 


Specialists. 
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books and apparatus from each specialist, the burden 
of homework tends to increase, and the man who 
deputises for an absent colleague does not attempt to 
teach, but merely supervises. This heavy indictment 
1S replied to in the March issue by a specialist who defends 
the system. He claims that as a specialist he poe 
much more interest in a given boy than he did as 
form-master, because he knows that he will have C 
teach the boy during the whole of his school life. More- 
over, any neglect in dealing with the boy in the early 
stages will cause trouble right through his career. 
Disturbance in the corridors is negligibłe and is a bene- 
ficial relaxation. As for the demand for textbooks, 
it is the head’s business to hold the balance, and the 
same consideration applies to the setting of homework. 
It is a pretty fight, and on the whole the honours seem 
to be with the second warrior. Still, we might add that, 
as Sir Roger de Coverley remarked, there is much to 
be said on both sides. 


UR attention has been directed to an advertisement 
in a daily newspaper which reads as follows: 
“ Qualified teaching governess (entirely modern methods) 
Aa Raverieas for daily instruction ; fifteen minutes’ 
ment. journey from Selfridge’ s; three young 
backward girls ; English composition, 
anoeie French, and able to give talented and expert 
drawing and painting lessons (figure and still life) ; 
pleasant, active, painstaking disposition, but disciplin- 
arian essential; Monday to Friday, 10-4, 25s. weekly 
and lunch; write qualifications.” Allowing an hour 
for lunch, it appears that the paragon who is appointed 
to this post will be expected to exercise her modern 
methods and pleasant disposition for the sum of exactly 
one shilling per hour, and with three children who are 
admittedly backward and who thus evidently require 
skilled attention. It is true that lunch is thrown in, 
but we shall not be far wrong in estimating the total 
value of the remuneration at thirty shillings a week— 
and we need scarcely add that this is not a living wage. 
Perhaps there may come a time when the sublime 
effrontery of the persons who insert advertisements of 
this nature will be seen in its true light. 


fi interesting correspondence in The Times on 
the subject of left-handed children has attracted 
considerable attention. It is stated that children who 
tehid write naturally with the left hand tend 
Children. to stammer if they are made to write 
with the right hand. Indeed, the 

headmaster of one preparatory school declares that all 
his worst stutterers have been left-handed boys taught 
to write with their right hands before they came to his 
school, and he adds that when they resume writing 
with their left hands thev stutter no longer. This view 
is supported by Dr. Kimmins, who says that whereas 
the normal percentage of stammerers among children 
is 2 per cent, it is 17 per cent among those who have 
changed from left to right-handed writers. Other 
medical testimony is adduced in confirmation of this, 
and the further point is made that the left-handed person 
is often distinguished by being, to a greater degree than 
his fellows, self-reliant, critical, and obstinate. For 
such children, forcible restraint must induce mental 
stress of a harmful character which may lead to stam- 
mering. It seems evident that school authorities and 
teachers should be encouraged to make further careful 


investigations into this matter. The correspondence 
should at any rate have the effect of emphasizing the 
need for sympathetic and scientific treatment of such 
cases. Hasty remedies are evidently to be avoided. 


—— 


ea progress of the Hitlerite revolution in Germany 
is giving rise to some speculation as to what changes 
this may involve in the educational system of that 
country. Some light is thrown on this 
matter in a speech made before the 
election by Dr. Rust, the Nazi Com- 
missioner for the Prussian Ministry of Education, who, 
in referring to some of the educational aims of his party, 
is reported to have said that the rebuilding of the soul 
and spirit of Germany must be undertaken on an entirely 
new foundation. All that was un-German must be 
ruthlessly eliminated from the elementary schools. 
As Prussian Minister of Education he gave his assurance 
that this process would be carried out “ with all the 
brutality that duty demands.” Even making all due 
allowance for election fervour, these sentiments are 
uncomfortably reminiscent of what was understood to 
be the prevailing spirit in the educational ideals of 
pre-War Germany. We have always been among those 
who desire the healing of old sores, and we have there- 
fore deprecated any narrow nationalistic spirit in the 
educational system of any country, our own included. 
We may perhaps be permitted to hope that dangerous 
ultra-patriotic sentiment will not secure a permanent 
foothold in any educational system. 


Education in 
Germany. 


peor reports in various newspapers it appears 
that many local authorities are endeavouring to 
stand out against too harsh an interpretation of the 
provisions of Circular 1421, though in 
many cases they have had to revise 
their proposals at the bidding of the 
Board of Education. Some, however, are standing out 
for their own proposals. Barnsley, for example, declined 
to agree that secondary school fees should be increased. 
Several authorities proposed to grant exemption from 
fees where the parental income was below £5 per week, 
but the general tendency of the Board is to alter this 
to £4 10s., a course which has been taken in the case of 
Birkenhead, Bolton, Derbyshire, Wallasey, and other 
places. It is worthy of notice that “ economy ” in 
education is being accompanied in many areas by a 
rise in local estimates. At Bootle, for example, there 
is an increase of £4,020, representing a 2d. rate. Liver- 
pool shows an increased call on the rates of £12,619, 
equal to a halfpenny in the pound. At York and in 
Devonshire there is a similar increase. In certain parts 
of Wales more startling increases will be necessary. 
From Glamorgan, for example, it is reported that unless 
contemplated expenditure can be cut there will be an 
increase of 4d. in the education rate ; while in Carmar- 
thenshire the estimates adopted show an increase of 
83d. We have alwavs protested against the relief of the 
educational expenditure of the exchequer at the cost 
of increased local burdens, and we regret to record these 
further examples of the process. 


The Circular in 
Operation. 


fee Board of Education has published statistics 
relating to the ‘‘ cost per child ” in elementary 
schools, calculated on the net expenditure of local 
education authorities for the three years ending March, 
1932. The figures vary very much. In London, for 
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example, the cost works out at {17 17s. gd. per 
ar eee child. Other examples are Radnor, 
Child. £14 7s. 1od.; Hornsey, £16 4s. 2d. ; 
South Shields, {9 6s. 1d.; Falmouth, 
{8 5s.; and Deal, £8 7s. 8d. The general average for 
England and Wales is {12 12s. 5d. It is pointed out 
that the circumstances which determine the cost per 
child differ widely from one area to another. Among 
these, are the number of schools in proportion to child 
population; the number of children to a teacher ; 
salary scales; the proportion to the whole staff of 
more highly paid grades; and the average age of 
teachers. In addition, might be mentioned loan charges, 
cost of sites and buildings, cost of administration and 
inspection, the way in which books and stationery are 
supplied, the cost of fuel, light and cleaning, and the 
character of the medical treatment of children. Geo- 
graphical considerations and the amount and distri- 
bution of the population are also factors of importance. 
The return should serve to emphasize the fact, known to 
educationists but not to the general public, that any 
comparisons which are attempted on the basis of the 
bare figures are bound to be grossly misleading. 


J speech made by Lord Eustace Percy during the 
debate on the Local Government (General Ex- 
chequer Contributions) Bill should not be overlooked. 
SEPTER He reminded the House of what the 
Burden? Chancellor of the Exchequer said last 
year—that the hope of reducing 

Government expenditure depended mainly on the 
possibility of reducing grants to local authorities. He 
calculated that the reductions in the Education Estimate 
meant a reduction of at least {2,500,000 a year in the 
expenditure of local authorities, other than expenditure 
on teachers’ pensions, and he complained that the 
Government were resigning any share in the results of 
these economies except economies in education. He 
added that in future the social services will have to be 
financed more and more out of the pockets of the house- 
holder, the small shopkeeper and the professional man, 
and less and less out of income tax—out of the pockets 
of the million rather than out of the pockets of the few. 
Most educationists will, we think, scent danger in this 
doctrine. To carry out such proposals would mean, in 
effect, that education would be regarded less as a national 
service than as a local one, and, consequently, standards 
would vary very considerably as between district and dis- 
trict according to the nature, progressive or otherwise, of 
the local authority. There is already much more variation 
than is desirable, with the result that children in certain 
areas have a much better chance than those in others. 
Any tendency to increase local educational burdens in 
order to benefit the national exchequer should be resisted. 


A PERSON who has brought up, or helped to bring 
up, a family of children, is apt, when in retro- 
spective mood, to regret all the mistakes that have been 
made, and to reflect that when at 
last he has really learnt the parent’s 
job, the children are grown up, and 
no longer need parental guidance. In that respect, 
by the way, the position of the parent is vitally different 
from that of the teacher, who not only learns from his 
early mistakes, but has endless opportunities of turning 
his knowledge to use. It is a sign of our times that the 
intelligent parent is not so sure of himself as his father 


Books for Boys 
and Girls. 


and his grandfather were of themselves. Knowledge of 
children and of their true needs does not come by the 
light of nature. Parenthood, whether fatherhood or 
motherhood, is a difficult job, for which the wise man 
and woman will seek all the help they can get. There 
are various societies that offer such help. The latest 
of them is the Junior Book Club, which offers help in 
the choice of books for boys and girls. The bona fides 
of this organization is guaranteed by the fact that the 
Selection Committee includes the Rev. H. R. L. 
Sheppard, Dr. Alington, Mr. A. E. Henshall and Lady 
Baden-Powell. Full information can be obtained 
from the Secretary, 15 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. I. 


[£ will be remembered that, some years ago, there was 
acute controversy as to relation of the Welsh 
National School of Medicine to University College, 
Cardiff, of which it formed part and 
E eeta in under which it came administratively. 
~ Wales. The school has received many bene- 
factions, including one from the Rocke- 
feller Trust, and there was a strong movement to 
establish it as an independent unit on the plan of some 
American medical schools. The dispute was so pro- 
longed, that the prospects of a large number of Welsh 
medical students was seriously affected, and most 
Welsh local authorities ceased for a time to support 
the School with the portion of a penny rate with which 
they had been accustomed to come to its aid. Happily 
a solution was discovered which, whilst securing the aims 
of the friends of the School, did not lower the dignity 
of the University College and, at the last meeting of the 
Court of the University of Wales an encouraging report 
of progress in all directions was made—financial sol- 
vency, an increasing number of students. It was noted, 
with some anxiety, that young men of promise were 
turning to a career in medicine because of the poor 
prospects in industry, and it was stated that there was 
a prospect of the profession becoming overcrowded. 
If the Medical School could in some way be more 
closely linked not only with Cardiff hospitals but with 
the fine system of local hospitals now being developed 
throughout the adjacent industrial area, then Welsh 
medical students would be provided with an almost 
unrivalled field for experience. 


TE thirty-first annual report of the Carnegie Trust 
was considered by the trustees at their meeting 
on February 8. The main activities of the Trust are 
concerned with subsidies to the uni- 
versities, the endowment of research, 
and the payment of students’ fees. 
The number of beneficiaries under the Trust shows a 
slight falling off. This is to be accounted for, in part 
at any rate, by the new regulations which require 
three higher passes (instead of two) in the Leaving 
Certificate Examination from all students who seek to 
share in the grants. The operation of this new regulation 
has reduced the numbers by 5 per cent. Nearly forty 
of those who had at one time or other benefited by 
the Trust grants repaid the money during last year. 
In all, some £30,000 has been repaid in this way since 
the inception of the Trust. Thanks to skilful management 
the capital of the Trust, originally £2,000,000, has now 
after thirty-one years increased to more than three and 
a quarter millions. In submitting the report, Lord 
Sands took occasion to refer to the large number of 


The Carnegie 
Trust. 
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students who crowd the Scottish universities. There 
is need still for a further raising of the standard. He 
commented on the increasing proportion of university 
students who, thanks to improved train and bus services, 
now reside at home and are thus deprived of the 
undoubted advantages of the communal system. It 
was some comfort to note that the Scottish universities 
were doing what they could to encourage hostel life. 
The report referred to the marked increase in the size 
of university staffs. St. Andrews alone has now a 
larger staff than the whole four universities had in 1880. 


ECTURING at Leeds University on the origin 
and organization of universities, Mr. T. Ll. 
Humberstone said he could not explain why the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer administers 
the grants to universities. That Minis- 
ter is usually regarded as the watchdog 
of public expenditure, balancing impartially the claims 
of various public services, including education. In the 
case of university education, he is placed in the anoma- 
lous position of being both claimant and judge. However, 
the universities had not suffered financially from this 
arrangement. There was a marked tendency, in recent 
years, shown in the control of broadcasting, electrical 
generation and supply, transport and other services, 
to create quast-public bodies not under political control. 
University education must at all costs be free of political 
control. The University Grants Committee served in 
the office of a barrier, but this Committee possessed no 
permanent constitution, having been created by fiat 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1919. 


Grants to 
Universities. 


“THE Annual Report of the President of Columbia 
University, New York (Dr. Murray Butler), apart 
from chronicling new developments, usually contains 
some pertinent observations on uni- 
versity education. His report for 1932 
refers, as a vital matter, to the preser- 
vation of the liberal arts college in its full integrity, 
excluding those students “ who have no real wish to 
be there and who therefore should not be there.” That 
subtle thing “ atmosphere ” is vitiated in a college if 
it contains discordant elements. Dr. Murray Butler 
suggests that students should be expected to live in 
academic residence, up to the capacity of the halls 
provided, unless excused for definite and convincing 
reason. His ideal is to produce the complete man— 
not a mere student capable of passing examinations. 
“The fact is,’’ he asserts, “capacity to pass those 
intellectual tests should rank third in estimating the 
educational progress of a student.” First, he would 
place evidences of character-building, and, second, 
evidences of good manners and respect and concern 
for others. He adds, quite properly, that failure to 
pass examinations may be the fault of the teacher 
rather than of the student. Higher education should 
aim at producing “ educated gentlefolk ” rather than 
“ more or less intellectually trained barbarians.” 


Columbia 
University. 


N extremely interesting report has been submitted 

by a Cinema Inquiry Committee presided over 

by the Very Rev. Dr. Harry Miller. The report is 
edited by Dr. John Mackie of Leith 


dae Academy and is based on a series of 
inquiry: questionnaires addressed to school 


children, adolescents, parents, and 
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teachers. The questions were answered by 2,500 children, 
350 adolescents, 900 parents, and 649 teachers. Some 
very interesting facts emerged as a result of the inquiry. 
It would appear that 69 per cent of the children visit 
the picture house at least once a week, boys more 
frequently than girls, and children of the poorer districts 
more frequently than those in the better-off districts. 
So far as the boys are concerned, their favourite subjects 
are war, cowboys and gangsters. The girls are less keen 
on war but seem to favour mystery thrillers and cowboy 
films. Love pictures are disliked by the boys, and even 
with the girls they are not popular except in the case 
of girls from poorer class districts. Mickey Mouse, 
strange to say, is not much admired, only 2°7 per cent 
of the boys including him in their lists. Laurel and 
Hardy are the favourite male stars with the boys, but 
the girls put Ronald Colman first. Amongst the female 
stars, Janet Gaynor is distinctly the most popular with 
both boys and girls. Adolphe Menjou, Anna May Wong 
and Greta Garbo are cordially detested. The adoles- 
cents, when asked to indicate their favourite films, 
put “ All Quiet on the Western Front ”’ at the top of 
the list, and followed it up by “ Ben Hur,” “ The Desert 


Song,” and “Trader Horn.” 
A MAJORITY of the parents were of opinion that 
the cinema did the children no harm. Many of 
them claimed that it was beneficial from an educational 
point of view. Strong objections 
were stated to films dealing with sex, 
war and crime. Unfortunately, all 
of these, except the sex films, are popular with children. 
Travel, nature and educational films, although recom- 
mended by the parents, are not much liked by the 
children. The teachers blame the cinema, in part at 
any rate, for the restlessness and lack of concentration 
so noticeable among the children of to-day. The 
majority of them claimed that school work suffered on 
the whole, but many admitted that the best children 
learned a good deal from the cinema. Generally speak- 
ing, the main complaint of the teachers is against the 
type of pictures shown. They acknowledge that, given 
suitable films, the cinema is undoubtedly a useful 
educational adjunct. In the summing up the report 
states that the influence of the cinema is physically 
bad, morally bad, but mentally good. The report is 
admirably drawn up. It makes no definite recom- 
mendations, but its wealth of figures, clearly and 
effectively presented, should be interesting to educa- 
tional and social workers alike. 


Parents and 
Teachers. 


PROF: HANNAY, Historiographer Royal for Scot- 
land, has been urging the need for more adequate 
instruction in Scottish history in schools and universities. 
“Scottish history as a systematic 

History, subject,” he says, “ has simply not 
been taught.” In his opinion, if there 

were a demand for specialized instruction, the educa- 
tion authorities would go so far as they could to meet 
it, but until that demand was forthcoming, the univer- 
sities could do very little. The universities, he thought, 
were far from blameless. Their system was wooden in 
some respects, but they could not be expected to meet a 
demand that did not yet exist. He is perhaps too gentle 
in his criticism of the universities. They exist for 
purposes of culture and research, and so far as Scottish 
history is concerned a great deal of research remains 
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to be done. For this we are entitled to look to the | outlook of the area. South Wales coalowners founded 


universities. The field is as interesting as it is important. 
If it were thoroughly surveyed and the results made 
known, this would of itself go a long way towards 
creating a demand for greater attention to be paid to 
the subject in schools. Scottish history and literature 
have not had anything like their fair share of attention 
in Scottish universities, and until that neglect is remedied 
the schools may look in vain for the inspiration that is 
needed to kindle enthusiasm. 


WE have directed special attention to several of the 
pamphlets on careers for boys and girls, compiled 
by arrangement between teachers’ associations and 
the Ministry of Labour. Some of them 
are meant for boys, some for girls, 
and some for either sex. Of those 
which relate specially to girls, one has already been issued 
on house property management, and another on laundry 
management. The latest, which has just appeared, 
deals comprehensively with nursing as a career for 
women. The topics dealt with include the period and 
the places of training, the qualification for entrance upon 
training, the nature of the general training, and the 
various kinds of special training. There is also included 
information on the following subjects: Massage, 
medical gymnastics and medical electricity, radio- 
graphy, midwifery, and the work of the health visitor 
and sanitary inspector. This pamphlet, which packs 
an amazing amount of information into a small space, 
should be well known in all girls’ secondary schools. 
To give only one example of its utility, there is the 
information about the minimum age at which training 
for nursing may begin, which may be anything from 
18 to 21, and the best way to utilize the time between 
leaving school and starting the training. 


Careers for Giris : 
Nursing. 


“ae Central Council for School Broadcasting has just 
issued a pamphlet containing the evidence regarding 
broadcast speech training which has been collected and 
sifted by its English Speech Investi- 


gras gation Sub-Committee. The inquiry, 
Training. it is claimed, has shown the potential 


value of broadcasting as a means of 
training in correct speech. This claim rests upon 
gramophone experiment, and upon the evidence of 
psychologists and of individual teachers. The inquiry, 
and the novelty of the method employed, have aroused 
considerable interest, both in the question of speech- 
training generally, and more particularly in the problem 
of standard English. For ourselves, we confess we do 
not long for the time when it will be impossible to tell 
by his speech whether a man hails from Yorkshire or 
from Cornwall. Yet it is inevitable in these days that 
we should aim at a recognized standard of speech, and 
we think the B.B.C. lays down a very sensible criterion. 
It says that in its experience that form of speech is 
most suitable which arouses least hostile criticism from 
listeners in the country. We do not want a dull uni- 
formity, but we do want perfect intelligibility, and 
absence of real vulgarity, in our modes of speaking 
English; and here the B.B.C. is a powerful agency 
for good. 


“THE continued, and indeed increasing interest of 
l employers in South Wales in technical education 
is one of the most hopeful features in the industrial 


the School of Mines at Treforest in 


Bra Glamorgan and at Crumlin in Mon- 
ha Scull, mouthshire, and from these there de- 
Wales Coalfields: veloped a chain of Mining Institutes 


through Carmarthenshire, Glamorgan, 
Monmouth, and Brecon, with a consequent raising 
of the whole standard of technical equipment of mine 
officials and of that part of evening institute education 
which is concerned with mining. The founding of 
University College, Swansea, became possible largely 
through the support of the metal industry in that area. 
Now the South Wales coalowners, in co-operation with 
Local Education Authorities, have made possible a 
considerable extension of the metallurgical department 
of University College, Cardiff. At the opening of this 
extension, recently, it was pointed out that the depart- 
ment started thirty-two years ago in the basement of 
an ordinary residence, with a grant of less than one 
hundred pounds, and that the head of the department 
who had founded it was now able to see, just before his 
retirement, the completion of at least a substantial 
stage of its worthy development. In the Technical 
Colleges at Cardiff, Swansea, and Newport, the Schools 
of Mines at Treforest and Crumlin, the Mining Institute, 
and the metallurgical and engineering departments at 
Cardiff and Swansea, South Wales would appear to be 
prepared for the order to advance which only waits on 
better times to be uttered. 


UCH has been said in these “ Notes ” and elsewhere, 
on the problem of the industrial development 
of South Wales as dealt with in the report of the Welsh 
Department of the Board of Education. 
Some employers appear to feel that un- 
derlying the report thereis an uneasiness 
as to the adequacy of technical educa- 
tion in South Wales, a belief that a better system would 
have prevented the disappearance of some industries 
and provided a great variety of new industries, a criti- 
cism of the type of training given to—and the volume of 
supply of—recruits to the industries of South Wales. 
Though willing, especially in these dark days, to assist 
any scheme which would appear to have a reasonable 
chance of reviving industry, they are a little suspicious of 
the creation of anything in the nature of a council or a 
board on which there would be many persons skilled 
possibly in the problems of educational administration, 
but inexperienced in the practical problems of industry. 
The truth of the matter is that, despite the generosity 
of employers, the exchange of opinions between the 
industrialist and the educationist is in its early stages. 
It will be regrettable if the Welsh Department’s scheme 
does not come into operation, for it would provide 
facilities for such exchanges over a wide area and 
variety of industry. Generalizations by employers as to 
the virtue of a general education as a preparation for a 
place in industry and by the educationist as to his 
willingness to see a modification of the educational 
system in the form of more practical work, are not 
enough ; the time has come for practical detail to be 
worked out. 


The Employers’ 
Side of the 
Question. 


oe HEREAS we had an occasional tallow candle 

here and there, we now have about a hundred 
and fifty electric lamps,” says one of the most widely 
experienced of Welsh secondary school headmasters in an 
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interesting review of the development of Welsh secon- 
dary education in the last forty years. 


lt Statistically, at least, the development 
ey estleas A is impressive. From Holyhead to 
Forty Years. Cardiff there are about one hundred and 


fifty public secondary schools with 
about two thousand teachers (most of them graduates)— 
a number exceeding the number of pupils not so very 
many years ago ; over a hundred thousand ex-pupils of 
these schools are exerting an influence on the life of 
Wales to-day ; many of them hold positions of great 
influence beyond her borders; the flood of highly- 
equipped pupils has brought about a great expansion of 
the national University and modification and reform in 
great national institutions like the Eisteddfod. Within 
the schools themselves, there have been adaptation to 
circumstances so that the severe criticisms of ‘‘ Welsh 
Education in Sunlight and Shadow” have now been 
largely met. The standard of teaching has been im- 
proved so that the old taunt, “ For teaching skill look 
to the elementary teacher, for knowledge look to the 
secondary ” has lost much of its force. It is true to 
say nowadays, that in outlook, in organization, in 
instruments, and in communal life, every Welsh 
secondary school offers a definite allurement to the 
_ best of Welsh children, so that failure to secure admis- 
sion to such a school is widely regarded as something 
of a tragedy, and this not solely from any underlying 
desire for social advancement. 


AT a conference organized by the Electric Lamp 

Manufacturers Association at its bureau, Savoy 
Hill, W.C., a paper written by Mr. T. S. Tait, F.R.I.B.A., 
was read at the beginning of March on 


To A School Lighting. In this paper it is 
aches: pointed out that no regulations for 


artificial lighting exist, though this 
requirement may extend to 250 to 300 hours per year 
in many secondary schools. It is also contended, as 
will be readily admitted, that in many schools pro- 
vision for lighting is very inadequate. Curves are given 
to show that the defective eye requires longer to see 
an object poorly illuminated than a normal eye. An 
experiment is referred to in which two classes, under as 
equal conditions as possible, were supplied on their 
desks, one with 6-ft. candles and the other with 12-ft. 
candles, and after a year submitted to examination in 
which 68 per cent of the former and 94 per cent of the 
latter passed. It would be rash to draw too rigid a 
conclusion from this result, but it is certainly significant. 
A survey of twenty-eight schools produced data showing 
an extraordinary range of illumination from 18 to 14-ft. 
candles in various artificially lighted class-rooms. On an 
ordinary class-room desk the Illuminating Engineering 
Society recommend 5-ft. candles, while the Association 
here in question advise 7 to 9-ft. candles. 


REO MMEN TOTI for avoiding glare are given. 

This is best effected by diffusion of light and of 
reflected light by the use of matt surfaces, and sources 
of light as much as 12 ft. from the 
floor are suggested. Such distances 
involve greater power for a given desk 
illumination and almost suggest indirect lighting, 
pleasant but extravagant, as a preferable alternative. 
The flat conical shade is described as “a cheap and 
shoddy fitting.” We do not endorse this opinion which 


Improvements 
and Economies. 
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did not obtain general acceptance in the discussion 
which followed the paper. With good distribution of 
lights and the use of obscured and not too powerful 
lamps we consider that this method of lighting, though 
possibly not the best, may be good and is certainly 
economical in capital and running costs. A great point, 
however, is made of the comparatively small cost of 
electric installations and light. We confirm the view 
expressed that the former works out at 2 to 24 per cent 
of the cost of a new building, and where lighting charges 
are low the running cost is not usually a serious annual 
charge. We wonder, however, whether the growing 
demand for more and more light should have a limit 
assigned to it, and it would be interesting to have 
medical evidence on this subject. Depreciation of initial 
conditions through lack of upkeep must, however, as 
pointed out, be considered in formulating schemes. The 
paper concludes with some tabular data resulting from 
school surveys which is both interesting and useful. 


JE King has graciously expressed his intention of 
laying the foundation stone of the new University 
of London building on the Bloomsbury site on June 26. 
His Majesty will be accompanied by 
the Queen, and we cannot doubt that 
members of the University will welcome 
the opportunity to show their loyalty to the Crown on 
this auspicious occasion. The King in thus showing his 
interest in the University, of which he is an honorary 
graduate, is following Royal precedent, for his august 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, on May 11, 1870, opened 
the new building in Burlington Gardens provided for 
the University by the Government, a building which 
still survives, adorned by statues of academic worthies 
selected by the Senate. The Prince of Wales, after- 
wards King Edward VII, used his powerful influence in 
favour of the transfer of the University Headquarters 
from Burlington Gardens to the Imperial Institute at 
South Kensington. He assured the University of his 
interest in its well-being ; and he piously promoted the 
advancement of science at South Kensington, work 
with which the name of his father, the Prince Consort, 
will ever be honourably associated. Before the move to 
Burlington Gardens the offices of the University were 
at a time located in Marlborough House. The associa- 
tion of the Royal House with the housing of the 
University has therefore endured over a long period. 


London’s New 
University. 


WELL-INFORMED contributor to The Times 

Educational Supplement foreshadows revolutionary 
changes in methods of training teachers. His ideal is 
that teachers should obtain their 
academic education in the same way 
as candidates for other professions, 
t.e. in secondary schools and universities and other 
institutions offering advanced instruction. This would 
mean that the two-year training colleges would become 
either university institutions or places providing 
specialized training, e.g. for rural work, kindergarten, 
physical training, handwork, possibly music and drawing. 
‘The unspecialized two-year training college is rapidly 
becoming out of date.” What of professional training ? 
This, the writer suggests, should be provided by uni- 
versities after a period of practical training in teaching. 
Thus the universities would be relieved of their present 
inappropriate work of training novices. We agree with 
the writer of the article that only a mature mind can 


Training of 
Teachers : 
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apprehend the meaning of psychological inquiry and 
the value of a knowledge of educational ideas. 


| ey the same article we are reminded that in 1834 
Parliament made a grant of £10,000 for the purpose 
of creating training colleges for teachers, and that in 
eee 1864 there were forty training colleges 
Colleges: with 3,109 students, a creditable 
achievement in thirty years. In the 
spirit of that age, these colleges were denominational, 
and this has continued, for in 1904 there were thirty- 
two Church of England colleges, six British and Foreign 
School Society colleges, two Wesleyan, and three 
Roman Catholic colleges. The University Day Training 
Departments have augmented the undenominational 
side. In the main, the earlier colleges were and still are 
residential, a valuable feature. Altogether, at present, 
including all types of colleges, there are III training 
colleges with 6,757 men and 12,727 women students, 
a total of 19,484. The writer of the article, referring to 
the Bishop of Gloucester’s condemnation of the policy of 
closing three Church of England colleges, suggests that 
he is looking at the problem locally rather than nationally. 


“THE reprieve of the Church training colleges at 
Bristol, Lincoln, and Chester will be welcomed 
throughout the educational world, not because re- 
organization of the training of teachers 


TR aiming at economy may not be neces- 
Colleges. sary, but because the selection of these 


old colleges for suppression appeared 
to be hasty and arbitrary. The hope held out by the 
advocates of the closing policy that some day the colleges 
might reopen permanently is now recognized as illusory. 
We realize that the reprieve may be for one year only ; 
but this will allow time for a thorough examination 
of the problem, both by the Board of Education and by 
the Church authorities. Canon Thicknesse, of Wigan, 
moved the resolution at the Church Assembly urging 
re-consideration of the decision to close the colleges. 
The training colleges, he said, are the concern and pride 
of the whole Church, and the Board of Supervision had 
been unable to prove that their policy of concentration 
would be advantageous to the Church. 


"Loe schoolmaster’s lot would be more unhappy if 
a case tried in the High Court before Mr. Justice 
Charles and a special jury had resulted differently. 
Schaal A boy at Felsted School had suffered 
Accidents. severe burns in a common room through 
the spilling of strong acid obtained by 
another boy from the school laboratory ; and his father 
sued the governors and the headmaster of the school 
for damages for alleged breach of contract. Mr. Single- 
ton, for the defence, said that chemistry teaching would 
be impossible if every boy had to be watched every 
time he touched a drop of acid. Another question 
raised during the hearing was whether the injured boy 
had received proper medical treatment. He was treated 
by the nurse, the doctor not being called until some hours 
had elapsed. Medical evidence was however heard 
that the treatment given by the nurse was correct. 
The jury returned a verdict for the defendants, with 
which the judge agreed, saying he could not conceive 
of any other verdict. A satisfactory conclusion to a 
case which must have given great anxiety to the school 
authorities. 
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TE English scientific world has celebrated the bi- 
centenary of the birth of Joseph Priestley, the 
discoverer of oxygen, born March 13, 1733. Not only 
as a man, a theologian, a man of 
science, does Priestley deserve this 
tribute, but also as a practical teacher 
and educationist, if we may use a word that had not 
gained currency during his lifetime. He suffered perse- 
cution in Birmingham—a City proud to-day to exhibit 
his statue in its main square holding in his hand the 
lens with which he focused the sun’s heat on mercuric 
oxide to generate oxygen, a gas used every day to 
alleviate suffering and prolong life. Owing to his 
alleged sympathy with the French Revolution, his 
house was burned, his books and apparatus destroyed. 
He moved to London, and after a brief stay exiled 
himself to the United States, where he died in 1804. 


Joseph 
Priestley : 


WHAT shall we say of Joseph Priestley as teacher 
and educationist? His Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions relating to Education were collected and published 
in Cork in 1780. The book includes 
his Essay on a course of Liberal 
Education for Civil and Active Life, 
first published in 1765, which marked, according to Sir 
Michael Sadler, “the entrance of the new ideal of 
literal culture into the secondary schools of the English 
middle class.” Priestley’s outlook, as would be 
expected, was not obscurantist. It has been suggested 
that he drew inspiration from Rousseau and the natura- 
listic movement. There was also a utilitarian element, 
foreshadowing Bentham’s philosophy of “ the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number ” ; this famous 
phrase is, in fact, due to Priestley. The chief and proper 
object of education, he conceived, was not to form a 
shining and proper character, “ but a useful one, useful 
according to the sphere in which a person lives ”— 
surely not a revolutionary ideal, notwithstanding his 
alleged sympathy with the French Revolution. While 
recognizing the value of the “grand old fortifying 
curriculum *’—he was tutor in classics at Warrington 
Academy—he advocated the study of history of England, 
its constitution and laws, and of the mother tongue. His 
educational theories acted as a ferment ; andin that way 
contributed to the educational revolution of 1800-1830. 


“Teacher and 
Educationist. 


Ae the annual meeting of the Association of Technical 
Institutions, held in London, Mr. J. W. Wickham 
Murray, in opening a discussion on “ Policy in Technical 
ree Education,” sounded an alarming note. 
Institutions. ‘We are,” he said, “ gradually creating 
a workless world for workless people.” 
Unemployment has reached such a degree throughout 
the civilized world that it cannot be explained in terms 
of commercial and industrial ebb and flow. A new 
science, termed technocracy, seeks to explain the under- 
lying causes. In the fullness of time a happier world 
is promised, enjoying greater leisure and showing 
greater interest in things of the spirit. Because of the 
rapidly changing demands of industry, Mr. Murray 
advised that great care should be shown in technical 
education development. Dr. D. S. Anderson, discussing 
technical education in France, admitted that our system 
of evening instruction is much more developed than the 
French. One result of unemployment should be to enable 
employers to adopt a more generous attitude towards 
the instruction of their apprentices in the day-time. 
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—— 
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Edited by RicHarp Wisor, D.Litt. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 


We congratulate M. de Monzie, Minister of National Education 
(formerly Public Instruction) on surviving 

Acorns or Bread. so many political crises. We spoke of the 
change of title last year as a reform long 

overdue. Unexpected support of that view was supplied soon 
afterwards by the Minister himself in a public speech, reported 
in the Revue Universitaire. “ National education,” he said, 

‘“ implies the sharing in common of the treasure called by the 
ancients the studium generale—a maximum of general instruc- 
tion, that is, imparted by teachers in close alliance to a maximum 
of participants of all origins and vocations, who share the 
spiritual manna as bread is shared in a school refectory.” An 
Essay on National Education, he added, had been written by 
a high authority as early as 1763, and had drawn from Voltaire 
the comment: ‘ The age of acorns is past. You will now give 
men bread.” Rousseau, Turgot, and others had spoken in much 
the same terms. Robespierre had promised a ‘“‘ National edu- 
cation equal for all,” and Mirabeau had proposed the lycée 
unique. But nothing came of it. Gambetta in 1872 and Steeg 
in 1907 had made similar suggestions—again in vain. In 1922 
a pamphlet was issued calling for a Ministry of National Edu- 
cation, and urging that all children should be treated equally. 
About the same time the famous scientist, Richet, declared 
“ human selection ” to be the greatest of human hopes. Finally, 
last year, M. Herriot declared for the école unique, and the 
Minister’s title was adapted to the larger hope. We note two 
other recent ministerial utterances. The first was at the jubilee 
of a lycée for girls in Rouen. ‘‘Our democracy gave men 
the vote before education. To women it is giving education 
first.” The second (reported in L'Ecole et la Vie) was in the 
Chamber on the suppression of certain small primary schools. 
Such steps, he explained, were merely readjustments, taken 
only when no real loss was involved. Referring later to a recent 
circular to inspectors asking for information as to the need for 
new schools, he stated that in two isolated hamlets new classes 
had already been opened, one for five children, the other for 
three ! 

The battle for the Humanities still goes on. An article in 
Education (December) by the editor, Dr. 
Georges Berthier, founder and director of the 
famous Ecole des Roches (now in its thirty- 
third year) claims that the ideal of humanism and that of the 
“new ” education are not contradictory but complementary, 
the former placing thought first, the latter will and action. 
It is only that St. John’s “ In the beginning was the Word ” 
has been supplemented and strengthened by Goethe’s “In 
the beginning was the Deed.” The original ‘“‘ manifesto ” of 
the new education Dr. Berthier finds in the once famous book 
of Demolins on The Superiority of the Anglo-Saxons (1897), 
with its praise for the initiative and power of concerted action 
given to Englishmen by their schools—especially such pioneer 
schools as Abbotsholme and Bedales. But Dr. Berthier himself 
puts the Word first—decds before thought, he says, is the cart 
before the horse. ‘' Till we have taught how to judge, not only 
between the weight of two parcels, but between the value of 
two ideas, we are only at the beginning of our task. A bridge 
can be thrown between humanists and modernists, and the 
torch of Graeco-Latin tradition can be kept alight amid all 
the conquests of the new education.” At the Roches Latin 
remains compulsory “‘ for the élite ” ; Greek, “ that admirable 
luxury,” only ‘‘ for the élite of the élite.” The compulsory Latin 
does not surprise us, especially in France, where it is the mother 
of the mother-tongue, and has never been seriously in danger. 
It is, however, almost a stock subject for discussion. In the last 
few months, for example, we have noted articles on Latin in 
girls’ schools, Latin in primary schools, Latin in England, and 
(a new note) Latin as a modern living language. In England, 
we read, the junior Latinists in secondary schools are spoken 
of as “the babies’’! And there is an interesting comment 
on our Higher School Certificate: “To tackle in two hours, 
without a dictionary, twelve lines of Livy, and twenty-one of 
Claudian, shows a virtuosity somewhat rare in France. And to 
add sixteen lines of Seneca must be the privilege of an élite.’’ 
Another privilege, recently suggested to the school élite in 
France, is to make Latin the medium of its school correspon- 
dence with other countries (especially those of Latin culture) 
and thus gradually restore it to its “ former august civilizing 
function as an international living language.” But can this 
happen until Latin is simplified—a consummation towards 


Living Latin. 


which scholars in Italy and England have long been working ? 
In another number of Education Dr. Berthier has the courage to 
utter a timely warning: ‘‘It is our duty to call attention to 
a pamphlet, War in the Air, recently published in Paris, which 
exe details of the available deadly gases and their ‘effects. 

. We cannot understand why all people of feeling and good 
sense do not rise in a body against such plans for wholesale 
destruction. To organize defence is to accept the crime. What 
we must organize is a unanimous protest against this cowardly 
and criminal menace to human life.” 


In many rural primary schools co-education has existed since 
1886. Now, by a recent law, any rural 
Raine monde. separate schools may, at need, be amalgamated 
as mixed schools. One or two interesting 
points emerged in the discussion in the Chamber. In 1816 it 
was Officially pronounced that ‘‘ boys and girls will never be 
able to be taught together.” By 1833, however, this view had 
been so far modified as to allow them to work in the same class- 
room if separated by a partition “ at least a metre high.” Fifty 
years later, after much tinkering with the question, it was 
decreed that in districts with less than five hundred inhabi- 
tants, the provision of a single mixed school should be the sole 
obligation, with a man for the elder children, a woman for the 
younger. The new law carries the old one a little farther. 
There was some slight opposition, but nothing more serious 
was urged than the necessity for ‘‘ multiplying precautions to 
save the little Red Riding-hoods from the wolves.” The Minister 
spoke of 2,000 schools already amalgamated ‘ without a single 
protestation ” ; also of ‘‘ the old French tradition ” of bringing 
up boys and girls from 9 to 13 together—a practice which, in 
his experience, had “ never caused the slightest scandal.” It 
is only fair to add that at a recent congress in Paris of the 
Ecole des Parents, the following resolution was passed unani- 
mously: ‘ Considering that a sixth form (lowest but two) 
already exists for girls in several boys’ lycées, and that a fifth 
is contemplated in the present year; considering further that 
serious consequences, no less educational than moral, may result 
from this mixture, the School of Parents expresses the hope 
that no classes for girls above the sixth will be established in 
lycées for boys.” 
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Congress of Secondary Education, The XVth Annual. 
At Riga, July, 1933. Mr. G. R. Parker, B.A., B.S., 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Dalcroze Society, Inc., The. 
193. Teachers, 7s. 6d.; non-Teachers, 1os. 6d.; Life 
Membership, £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (e) Museum 2294. 
(f) January, 1934. Mrs. E. Read, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 


Institute of International Education. 
For the promotion of international understanding through 
education. (c) News Bulletin. (d) Intered. (e) Vanderbilt 
3-1924. (f) October 26, 1933, New York, N.Y. Prof. 
Stephen I. Duggan, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Protestant Schools in Ireland, The Incorporated Society for. 
(e) Dublin 62530. (f) May 8, 1933. Rev. W. J. Mayne, 
M.A., 48 Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Training College Association. 
700. 178. 6d. (or £1 2s. 6d. with Journal). (c) Journal of 
Educational Psychology. (f) January, 1934, London. 
Miss K. B. Anderson, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Scientific Workers, Association of. 
To secure a fuller recognition of the value of scientists to 
society. 1,300. 21s. (c) Progress and the Scientific Worker. 
(e) Victoria 5253. (f) February, 1934. Prof. B. W. 
Holman, O.B.E., 70 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


World Federation of Education Associations. 
To bring the five million teachers of the world into more 
fruitful and sympathetic relations with one another. 
(c) World Federation News. (d) Williams, Columbia, Mis- 


souri. (e) 6301. (f) Dublin, July 29 to August 4, 1933. 
Mr. A. O. Thomas, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. 
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By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., and A. V. mR re 
S. 6 
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By B.C. L. Kemp, M.A., F.C.S., Head of the Science 
Department, Wellington College. 4s. 6d. 
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By H. A.Woortton, M.A., B.Sc., Headmaster, Perse 
School for Bovs, Cambridge. 3s. 
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Clifton College. 4s. 6d 
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MATHEMATICS 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


By HEDLEY Arson, M.Sc., B.Com., late Sixth Form 
Mathematics Master, Bridlington School. 4s. 6d. 


With Answers, 5s. Also in three parts: Part I, 
1s. 6d. Part II,-1s. 9d. Part III, 2s. Answers 
separately, 9d. 


A FIRST 
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By HepLEY Asson, M.Sc., B.Com. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH 
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New and Old 


By A. S. Cotitns, Ph.D., M.A., Lecturer in English, 
University College, Leicester. 3s. 6d. : 


Prize Edition, gilt edges, 48.6d. Also in two parts: 
Part I, ls. 6d. Part II, Modern Poems. 2s. 
TREASURY OF ENGLISH PROSE 
New and Old 


By A. S. Corttns, Ph.D., M.A. 
Prize Edition, gilt edges. 


FRENCH 


FRENCH REVISION AND DRILL 


Bv H. V. Jervis, M.A., French Master, Bridlington 
School. is. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 
4s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
WORLD FOR SCHOOLS 


By Joun BycorT, M.A., B.Sc., Sixth Form Master, 
Humberstone Foundation School, Old Clee, Grimsby. 
4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
GENERAL AND WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


By JOHN BycGottT, M.A., B.Sc. [In preparation. 
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By H. C. SHEARMAN, M.A., and HAROLD PLASKITT, 
M.A. 


In Four Parts. With illustrations. 
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The Scapegoats 


By Dan McCourt 


M HERE is an idea abroad at present, Mr. Jones,” said 

the head to me one fine day, “that teaching is an 
ethereal sort of science, if I may put it that way ; that the 
teacher merely flaps his wings over his scholars, as it were, 
and in some mysterious way influences them in those 
directions in which they ought to be influenced. Concrete 
results are no longer demanded in that forceful way in 
which they were insisted upon in the days of payment by 
results. The modern idea seems to be that while no results 
may be apparent during the child’s school life, yet in some 
mysterious way the seed has been sown and in due time 
will fructify.” 

“ But you can’t measure out education as you’d measure 
out half-pints of winkles—or half-pints of beer,” I added, 
sotto voce, for the weather was warm. 

“ No, of course you can’t; and that’s just the trouble. 
We don’t measure out education as we’d measure out 
half-pints of winkles ; in fact, we don’t measure it out at 
all. We imagine, that a boy who makes no measurable 
progress at school is nevertheless in some occult way 
developing his character and potentialities, and that when 
the proper time comes he will suddenly expand like a sun- 
flower and astonish the world by his brilliance. In my 
view this is a heretical and damnable doctrine.” 

‘‘ And what do you mean by results ? ” said I, beginning 
to feel litigious. | 

“ What do I mean by results? Why, the ability to 
read, write and count. The ability to use the brains and 
commonsense the Almighty has given one.” 

“ And what if He hasn’t given one any brains or common- 
sense ? What do you do then ? ” 

“Oh, I’m not talking about exceptional cases. I’m 
merely considering the average normal, sane, intelligent 
boy. And that brings us to the crux of the whole question. 
The whole trend of modern educational thought is to treat 
the average scholar as a creature made up of a mass of 
mysterious complexes; a being who must be studied 
and petted and psycho-analysed; whose reflexes and 
repressions and inhibitions must be tabulated in triplicate 
monthly or even weekly. We are making the modern child 
self-conscious and temperamental, and the feeling is 
spreading even to the teachers.” 

“ Do you mean to say that teachers are becoming senti- 
mental and temperamental ? ” 

“ Of course I do. It’s a legacy of the War. Instead of 
meeting a difficulty manfully and overcoming it, we seek 
to avoid trouble by calling a conference about it. And, of 
course, the difficulty is merely postponed and augmented. 
The maudlin sentimentalism of the outside world has 
spread to the schools, and the teacher is in danger of for- 
getting his real function. This psycho-analysis business is 
merely a variant of the conference idea which has been so 
popular in the chancelleries of Europe since the War. 
When little Tommy Smith instead of applying himself to 
his arithmetic feels impelled to drop paper pellets dipped 
in ink down the back of the neck of the boy sitting next 
to him, we immediately call a conference about him ; that 
is to say, we psycho-analyse him, when, of course, we ought 
to paralyse him.” 

“ But I thought all this fixed bayonets stuff went out of 
fashion years and years ago, when the boys of the Old 
Brigade were disbanded ? ” 

“ Yes, you may sneer at the boys of the Old Brigade, as 
you call them. But at least they could teach. They knew 
what the proper function of a teacher was; and if their 
methods were sometimes forceful they were certainly 
effective. I would rather have on my staff one of the Old 
Brigade than a dozen of the puling sentimentalists of the 
present day.” 

“ But surely teachers must be sentimental in some 
degree ? ” said I. “There must be some measure of 


sympathy between teacher and taught. Surely it is not 
necessary for a teacher to be a blustering, bullying, loud- 
mouthed braggart with an ebony ruler in each hand and 
a row of canes stuck in his belt ? ” 

“ That’s just the whole trouble,” said the head, flinging 
up his arms in a gesture of impatience. ‘‘ We have fallen 
into the opposite error. The ideal teacher would be a 
mixture of the loud-mouthed, bullying swashbuckler and 
the sloppy sentimentalist. As I said before, the modern 
teacher has become almost as temperamental and complex- 
ridden as his pupils. He is like a medium at a spiritualistic 
seance. If he feels in the mood the spirits appear, by 
which I mean that some little teaching is done; but if 
there are antipathetical influences at work, such as that 
feeling of faintness which comes over some teachers at 
the sight of a job of work, or what the Americans call a 
‘hangover’ after an evening spent in sampling the rival 
brews purveyed at the ‘Fox and Hounds’ and the 
‘Spotted Dog,’ then nothing is done.”’ 

“ And what do you propose to do about it ? ” asked I, 
in order to let him get his second wind. 

“ What do I propose to do about it? I propose to 
inject a little more ginger, a little more ‘ pep,’ to use 
the language of the talkies, into the staff. I want to see a 
little more of the fixed bayonets business introduced to 
this school. I want to make the teachers realize their 
function, which is to teach, to educate, to drive in and to 
draw out.”’ 

“ Sounds like the bayonet exercise to me. 
on guard! ”’ 

“ You never said a truer word in your life, Mr. Jones, 
for real teaching is just like practising with a bayonet. 
The elementary commands of the bayonet exercise sum 
up most accurately and concisely the whole art and science 
of true teaching: In—out—on guard!” 

“ But I have my own idea of what constitutes a teacher’s 
proper function.” 

“Yes, of course, you would have. 
might I ask ? ” 

“ Oh, it would take rather too long to go into the matter 
fully just now,” said I, and with that we parted for the 
time being. 


In—out— 


And what is it, 


There was no doubt a good deal of truth in what the 
head had said about the “ fixed bayonets ” business, for a 
boy’s mind is never so receptive as when he is just a little 
scared. When he sees before him a loud-mouthed, bullying 
swashbuckler with a cane in his hand and murder in his 
heart, he watches the aforesaid swashbuckler closely and 
listens to him carefully. He does not watch him and listen 
to him because he—the boy—wants to profit by the pearls 
of wisdom which fall from the swashbuckler’s lips. He 
watches and listens to him simply and solely in order to 
keep out of trouble. But the motive of his watching and 
listening doesn’t matter; the great thing is that he does 
watch and listen. Girls are perhaps different; but it is 
a solid educational fact that a boy is never so ready to 
read, mark, learn and inwardly digest as when delicious 
little thrilly chills are chasing one another up and down 
his spine. It is the refusal on the part of many teachers of 
the modern school to recognize this fact and to apply it 
in their teaching which gives rise to psycho-analysis, 
“ character-treatment ” clinics, and other mental aber- 
rations. 

Behold me, then, putting the head’s ideas into practice. 
By the judicious use of the methods favoured by the boys 
of the Old Brigade I have at last reduced my class to the 
proper state of receptivity. The little receivers have all 
been tuned in to my particular wave length and everything 
is going swimmingly when the door suddenly opens and a 

(Con tinued on page 234) 
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boy walks in carrying some papers in his hand. “ Please, 
sir,” says he, ‘‘ the headmaster wants these forms filled 
up immediately as they must be in the office by this after- 
noon.” 

I look at the forms disgustedly, and from a cursory 
examination of them see that there will be no teaching 
done by me for the next hour at least. Among other mis- 
cellaneous information, the first form calls for a return of 
the names and addresses of the boys who will attain respec- 
tively the ages of 11, 12 and 13 years at the end of the 
current month; a return of the names and addresses of boys 
who have left during the year, together with the date of their 
leaving and their ages at the said date given in years and 
fractions of a year to two decimal places. I see that I am 
also required to state where these boys have gone and 
why they have gone; whether they have got married in 
the interval, and if so, whether they like it. The other 
form calls for a return of the percentage of attendance 
made by each of about twenty boys during the year, 
together with certain more or less relevant details con- 
cerning their medical history, such as colour of eyes and 
hair, state of teeth, state of nourishment, home influence, 
whether their tonsils have been removed, and if so, what 
has been done with them. 

I spend the rest of the morning filling up the forms 
while the class gets on by itself as best it may, and in the 
afternoon I prepare to do some real solid teaching. I 
have been at work for perhaps ten minutes when the school 
attendance officer accompanied by the head walks in. 
A Excuse me, Mr. Jones,” says the officer, ‘‘ but I should 
like to see Tommy Smith for a minute or two.” 

Tommy Smith is duly forthcoming and stands tremb- 
lingly before the great man. It appears that the errant 
Tom, who is usually a good attender, has been absent two 
half-days in the preceding week. The error of his ways is 
pointed out to him by the officer, who likewise warns the 
abashed Tom of the dire penalties which will be visited 
on his luckless head in the event of his taking any further 
unofficial holidays. Being now really warmed up to the 
business, the head and the attendance officer go through 
my register carefully noting the absences of members of 
the class during the past week or two and _ bellicosely 
demanding explanations from the offenders, which are of 
course immediately and plausibly forthcoming; after 
which it appears that honour is satisfied, for the head and 
the attendance officer, having spent about half an hour 
at this pleasant pastime, take their departure, leaving me 
to pick up the broken threads of the lesson as best I may. 
As they walk out of the room, I see a face grinning through 
the glass partition which separates my class from the 
fourth. It is that of littl Tommy Brown who last year 
was absent nearly three hundred times out of a possible 
four hundred and “ got away with it.” No wonder Tommy 
grins. 

Then there is the day when the children go to learn how 
to swim. As they come in with their towels and costumes, 
which they keep under close observation in case these 
necessary appurtenances should take wings and fly—a 
Mysterious manifestation of animation on the part of 
Supposedly inanimate nature which has previously occurred 
quite frequently—their minds are far away, far away in the 
contemplation of breast strokes and trudgeon strokes and 
of the gentle art of floating on one’s back and of the intrepid 
feat of diving in backwards, and of how on the last visit 
to the swimming bath Tommy Jenkins pushed them in 
when they weren’t looking, and of how this time they’ll 
push Tommy Jenkins in when he isn’t looking. And then 
in the midst of these pleasant musings breaks in the still 
small voice of the teacher who is saying something about 
decimal fractions. But who cares about decimal fractions 
on a morning like this? After all, the arithmetic lesson 
on swimming morning lasts only five minutes, so why 
bother ? Never mind about the decimal fractions, but 
for the love of Mike keep an eye on that towel ! 

Then we set off for the bath, taking about half an hour 


to get there. It takes us twenty seconds to undress, after 
which we spend twenty minutes in the water, during which 
time a distracted instructor vainly tries to make his voice 
heard above the delighted yells of the natatory neophytes, 
the sound of whose voices, amplified as it is by the water, 
completely defies competition. Then we take a leisurely 
twenty minutes to dress, another ten minutes to wait for 
the laggards, and then half an hour to get back to school. 
In some mysterious way, or it may merely be due to clever 
staff work, we arrive back at school just five minutes 
before the close of the morning session. And that’s that. 

Then there is the medical inspection which occurs quite 
frequently, and which for days at a time keeps the school 
on a state of turmoil and unrest, what with the marching 
and counter-marching of the various classes to the room 
where the inspection is held, the dressing and undressing 
of the scholars, the fetching and carrying of this, that and 
the other, and the searching for and filling in of medical 
cards and the various forms relating thereto. Then there 
are our old and valued friends the window-cleaners, whose 
daring performances while perched on the tops of frail- 
looking ladders never fail to attract, or rather to distract, 
the admiring gaze of the multitude. 

In this brief catalogue we must not fail to give honour- 
able mention to the book canvasser and to the seller of 
stationery, each of whom generally makes his entrance 
just when one has managed at last to get the class thoroughly 
interested and busy in some task.. And last but not least, 
there is the Old Boy, who generally drops in on a Friday 
afternoon just when one is in the midst of the week’s 
summaries of attendance. On leave from his ship or on 
holiday from his business, he has nothing to do and all day 
to do it, and seems fatuously to imagine that his former 
teacher is in the same happy position. 

* & & 


One day the head dropped in and declared his intention 
of going through the exercise books of my class in order 
to see what progress was being made. ‘“‘ Now this is very 
strange,” said he, after looking through several books. 
“ Here is a boy who is actually unable to place a full stop 
correctly. Really, Mr. Jones, you'll have to do something 
about it.” 

“ Oh, that’s Robinson,” said I, casually. “No, he 
doesn’t seem to know the first thing about punctuation ; 
but he’s a splendid swimmer. He can do ten lengths of the 
bath quite easily.” 

‘‘ I’m afraid I don’t see the connexion between swimming 
and punctuation,” said the head. 

‘‘ No, neither do Í,” said I. 

‘‘ And here’s another boy whose spelling is very weak 
indeed. How do you account for it, Mr. Jones ? ” 

“I’m afraid I can’t account for it. But he passed a 
splendid medical examination the other day, or rather the 
other three days. And as for window cleaning, what that 
boy doesn’t know about it isn’t worth learning.” 

“I don’t see any connexion between window cleaning 
and the ordinary work of the school. The two things 
are entirely remote from each other.”’ 

“ No, they’re not ; at least, not in this school.” 

“ But I say they are, or at least they should be. What 
have swimming and medical inspections and window 
cleaning to do with elementary punctuation and simple 
arithmetic ? It is strange to find in all the classes this 
deplorable weakness in the basic subjects of the curriculum. 
It must be due, as I said before, to the maudlin senti- 
mentalism of the present-day teacher; to his failure to 
teach with concentration and determination and to allow 
nothing to distract him from his purpose. There is no 
continuity in the work of the school ; everything seems to 
be done by fits and starts.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know,” said I, brightly. ‘‘ The fits are 
when we fill up the forms and the starts are when we start 
teaching again after each interruption.” 

“ I think you make far too much of these interruptions. 

(Continued on page 236) 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS OF LIVERPOOL 


THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY OF J. G. FICHTE. 
A critical account, together with translations. By G. H. Nat Lae 
e 


GERMAN TRANSLATION AND COMPOSITION. 
By ANID PICTON, B.A., Lecturer in German at the aad A of 
Liverpool. Net 4/- 


A GUIDE TO GREEK ACCENTUATION. 
By J. P. POSTGATE, Ljitt.D. Net 10/6 
ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS FOR 
STUDENTS OF ECONOMICS AND STATIS- 
TICS. By D. Caropoc Jones, M.A., and G. W. DANIELS, 
M.A., M.Com. Illustrated by numerous diagrams. Net 8/6 


AN INTRODUCTION TO OCEANOGRAPHY. B 


J. JOHNSTONE, D.Sc. Revised and enlarged edition. Net 15/- 


Hodder & Stoughton, Lid., London 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


COMPLETE EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 


day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws, and for the 


Academic Diploma in Geography. 


Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to 


students of the College. 
Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


~ UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Next Session begins 
— October 2, 1933 — 


Candidates for admission in the Session 1933-34 

should apply to the REGISTRAR, from whom 

Prospectuses may be obtained. Address: THE 
REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds. 


INSTITUT PEDAGOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH COURSES 


CAEN 


“ The popular French Courses at Caen, the first of the kind to 
be established in France, are still the best and most practical.” 


HOLIDAY COURSES: 


From July 3 to August 30. 


CERTIFICATS ET DIPLOMES 
de l'Institut Pédagogique International. 
Syllabus Post Free 


For full information apply to 
Prof. E. LEBONNOIS, 58 Rue Bosniéres, Caen. 
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Hirschfeld’s New Publications 


Modern Courses in Foreign Languages 


A MODERN FRENCH COURSE FOR 
BEGINNERS 


SECOND EDITION 
Crown 8vo. xvi + 139 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 
A MODERN FRENCH COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo. ix + 182 pp. Cloth. Price 3/- 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A. 


Officier de l Instruction Publique, Head of the School of Modern Languages, 
The Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 1 


A MODERN FRENCH READER FOR 
BEGINNERS 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c. 
Crown 8vo. viii + 116 pp. Illus. Limp cloth. 
Price 1/6 


A MODERN TEXTBOOK OF 
COMMERCIAL FRENCH 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
H. CHECKLEY, B.A. (Hons.) 
The Polytechnic Secondary School 
Crown 8vo. vii+ 97 pp. Cloth. Price 2/6 


A MODERN COMMERCIAL FRENCH 
READER 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
H. CHECKLEY, B.A. (Hons.) 


Crown 8vo. viii + 211 pp. Cloth. Price 3/6 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE, Part I 


SECOND EDITION 
Crown 8vo. viii + 139 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE, Part II 


Crown 8vo. viii + 155 pp. Cloth. Price 3/- 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. (Hons.) 
The Polytechnic Secondary School 


A MODERN SPANISH COURSE, Part I 
Crown 8vo. xiv + 184 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 
A MODERN SPANISH COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo. viii + 156 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 3/- 

By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. (Hons.) 
The Polytechnic Secondary School 


A MODERN SPANISH READER FOR 
BEGINNERS 
By A.C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
J. V. GORNER, M.A. 
School of Modern Languages, The Polytechnic 
Crown 8vo. viii + 111 pp. Illus. Limp cloth. 
Price 2/- 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 


THE PUBLISHERS ARE WILLING TO CONSIDER APPLICA- 
TIONS FROM TEACHERS FOR SPECIMEN COPIES OF ABOVE 
WORKS 
HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, LTD. 


Publishers, 
263 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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If teachers realized their proper function and injected 
more of the fixed bayonets business into their work, the 
interruptions, as you call them, wouldn’t make any 
difference.” 

“ Well, as a matter of fact, I did try to inject some of the 
fixed bayonets business into my work, but the bayonet 


didn’t seem to be fixed firmly enough, for it always fell 
off at the crucial moment. And as for the teacher’s real 
function, isn’t it much the same as that of the animal 
which was so much in demand among the ancient Jews ? ” 
“ Which animal do you mean, Mr. Jones ? ” 
“ The scapegoat,” said I, grimly. 


Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


REFORM OF LATIN TEACHING ASSOCIATION. —The Seventeenth 
Summer School is announced to be held at Bishop Otter Training 
College, Chichester, August 28 to September 8. Details will 
be supplied on application to Miss M. F. Noor, 10 Church Street, 
Old Headington, Oxford. 

4 4 4 

HIsToRY AT PrRaGUE.—The Eleventh Unity History School 
is to commence, under the direction of Mr. F. S. Marin, on 
August 12. “ Freedom in History and Contemporary Life” 
is to be the main theme of the school. Further particulars from 
Mrs. K. E. Innes, 29 High Oaks Road, Welwyn Garden City. 

* aa » 


ASLIB CONFERENCE.—The Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux (Aslib) is to hold its tenth annual 
conference at the Wills Hall, Bristol, during the week-end 
beginning Friday, September 22. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Association, 16 Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 

+ * + 

DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS.—M. Jaques Dalcroze is holding 
a London holiday course at the Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics 
from April 3 to 8. This is the first time an Easter holiday course 
has been held in London, and it is expected that many teachers 
and others will welcome the opportunity of meeting the founder 
of the Dalcroze method. 

4 


+ * 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS.—The 
Fifth Biennial Conference is to be held at Dublin, July 29 to 
August 4, in the Mansion House. The President of the Irish 
Free State is expected to attend the opening general meeting 
to welcome visiting delegates. Full information may be obtained 
from Mr. T. J. O'Connell, Organizing Secretary, 9 Gardiner’s 
Place, Dublin. 

* 4 4 

BAGNERES-DE-BIGORRE.—The vacation course organized by 
the University of Toulouse from July 1 to September 8 will 
include study in French literature, grammar, composition, 
phonetics, geography, history, and conversation, as well as 
provide an opportunity for a delightful holiday in the heart of 
the Pyrenees. Passes, at half price, will be granted by all 
French railways to students under 25 years of age inscribing 
for the course. For detailed information apply to the Directeur 
des cours, 32 Place Mareadieu, Tarbes (Hautes-Pyrénées), France. 

4 + 4 


MADRID, SCHOOL FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS.—The twenty- 
second Summer Course is to be held from July 3 to 29. It offers 
a general course in Spanish language, literature, history and art, 
and particular stress will be laid on practical work. Special 
courses are offered in literary tests, conversation in daily life 
subjects, pronunciation defects, phonetic transcription, compo- 
sition and translation. There will also be a special course for 
beginners. Further particulars can be obtained from Secretario 
de los Cursos para Extranjeros, Centro de Estedios Históricos, 
Medinacelli, 4, Madrid. 

+ » + 

A CONTINENTAL Tour.—An educational tour through Europe 
from April to September, 1933, is being planned by Dr. Helmut 
von Brachen, lecturer at the Technical College, Brunswick, for 
university and other teachers, and students. A stay of some 
weeks in each of half a dozen or more capital cities is proposed : 
Paris, Madrid, London, Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna, 
possibly even Rome and Moscow. With high thinking and 
simple living the cost of the half-year tour might be 1,200 to 
1,400 marks. Teachers and students of all nations are invited, 
conditional on sound health and ability to speak either French 
or German. Application should be made without delay. 

» * » 


DRAMATIC PropuctTion.—A further School will be held at 
the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, London, from April 13 
to April 23, in response to a widespread request. This School 
will, hike its predecessors, be of a thoroughly practical nature. 
The fully-equipped plant of the Everyman Theatre will be at 
the disposal of members, and here they will be taught, by a pro- 


a 


fessional staff drawn from the most famous West-End producers, 
every detail of modern stage production and technique. The 
course will be limited to 100 men and women, in order that the 
maximum personal tuition may be given, and public perform- 
ances will be given at the close, on the afternoon and evening 
of Sunday, April 23, in the Everyman Theatre, to which readers 
of this paper who are interested in art and educational produc- 
tion are invited. Free invitation tickets of admission will be 
issued on application to Citizen House, Bath, enclosing a 
stamped addressed envelope. 
+ + 

STRASBOURG.—The vacation courses organized by the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg from July 1 to September 10 comprise 
two sections : (a) Instruction in the French language, literature 
and civilization (twenty-two lessons per week) ; and (6) Instruc- 
tion in practical German, and the study of German history, 
literature, art, music, philosophy, and economics (sixteen lessons 
per week given in German). There are practical classes in 
phonetics, grammar, translation, dictation, and conversation in 
each section. Examinations for certificates are held. Apply 
for detailed programme to the Bureau de Renseignements pour 
les Etudiants Etrangers, Université, Strasbourg, France. 

» . La 


BERLIN.—The Central Institute for Education and Instruc- 
tion, Berlin, has arranged a number of weekly and fortnightly 
courses during the months of July and August. The courses 
are intended to provide an opportunity for foreign teachers to 
study the main tendencies and developments of the German 
educational system, by means of lectures by leading experts. 
and visits to schools and educational institutions of every kind. 
Courses will be held on German culture; rural education ; 
music, acting and dancing ; Protestant and Catholic religious 
instruction (two courses) ; German instruction and training in 
speaking ; practical instruction in natural science ; modern 
teaching method in mathematics, natural science and geography : 
drawing and painting, and experimental school work. <A copy 
of the full programme may be had from the Central Institute, 
Auslands-Abteilung, Berlin W. 35, Potsdamer St. 120. 

4 + + 


VACATION TERM For BiBLIcCAL Stupy.—The thirty-first 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study will be held at Cambridge 
from July 29 to August 12. The main theme is “ Revelation.” 
The opening address will be delivered by the Rev. C. E. Raven, 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, and the following 
courses of lectures have been promised : First week—“' The Apoca- 
lypse,” by the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, and “ The Significance of the 
Revelation of God in Christ,” by the Rev. S. C. Carpenter. 
Second week—" The Historical and Religious Background of the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles,” by the Rev. W. L. Wardle, 
and “The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the Bible and in the 
Early Church,” by the Rev. H. Wheeler Robinson. Accommoda- 
tion for women will be provided at Newnham College, and a list 
of recommended lodgings will be sent to men who apply. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss E. 
Lawder, 25 Halifax Road, Cambridge. 

4 + 4 

DRAMA SCHOOLS FOR AMATEURS.—The British Drama League's 
list of schools for amateurs is this year more than usually exten- 
sive. In addition to its seventh London Easter School, there 
are to be schools at Tavistock in March; at Liverpool and 
Welwyn Garden City in May; at Winchester at Whitsun ; at 
Shrewsbury in August; and at Shettiecld and West Hartlepool 
in September and October. The London School will be at the 
Ballet Theatre Club from April 19 to 29, and will be conducted 
mainly by Mr. Maxwell Wray, of the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre, the producer of ‘‘ The Streets of London ” at the 
Ambassadors Theatre. Mr. Ben Webster will be one of the 
special lecturers. The British Drama League is offering, at 
all these schools, free tuition to two bona fide unemployed 
persons. The National Council of Social Service will select 
from candidates who must apply direct to the Council. Particu- 
lars may be had from Miss Frances Mackenzie, British Drama 
League, 8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ekmpitons’ 

9 EXHIBITIONS, 
STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 
| DULWICH socteat IMPERIAL Bunion COLLEGE Sones SCHOOL 
N Examination will be held on N Examination for Entrance 


GCHOOL Scholarships are open for 
competition in May. Candidates for the 
Senior Scholarships must be under 17. Candidates 
for the Junior larships must be under 13. 
ree pcb and entrance forms may be 
obtai on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Dulwich College, S.E. 21. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships, open to boys under 14 years 
of age on June 1, is held annually in June. 
Further information can be obtained from the 
HEADMASTER. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Examina- 
tions for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College and 
Manufacturing Works are held annually in APRIL. 
For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 66 South- 
ampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
N Examination will be held in 


June for six Entrance and two Music Scholar- 
ships, varying from £60-£30 a year. Candidates 
should be over 12 and under 15 on June 1. Girls 
over 15 may compete, but a much higher standard 
is expected. For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Last date for receiving entry forms, 
May 30. 


FRAMLINCGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 


Headmaster: W. H. A. WHITWORTH, M.C., M.A. 
FEES: 100 guineas per annum. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40, and £30. 
EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 


GIGQGGLESWIOK SCHOOL 


SX Scholarships will be offered in 


October. Full details from the Headmaster, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 
FIGHT Scholarships from {100 to 


£30 per annum. Six or more Exhibitions, 
£15 or £10, open only to sons of clergymen of the 
Church of England, tenable for five years. Age 
limit under 14 on December 31, 1933. Examination 
at Hailevbury on October 25, 26, and 27. School 
fees £150; sons of clergymen of the Church of 
England £109. Particulars from the BURSAR, 
Haileybury College, Hertford. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


“THE Scholarship Examination will 


be held on June 1 and 2, 1933, when 7 Founda- 
tion, 1 Gladstone, and 6 Boarding Scholarships, 
tenable with the former, 1 at each of the Senior 
Houses, will be open for award. Values £72-£50. 
There are over 360 Boarders in the School, whose 
work after 16 is framed in accordance with their 
special abilities or future career. 
Application by May 27 to the HEADMASTER. 


ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.S.T.) 


Music Training Department for Teachers 
Admission in September, January, and May. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually 


For information apply to Miss WINGATE, Kensing- 
ton High School, St. Alban’s Road, Kensington, W. 8. 


KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 
HIS School, which was founded 


in 1519, is an endowed Public School in which 
boys are prepared primarily for University, Army, 
and Professional Examinations. Three Scholarships 
(£40, £35, and £30 annum), tenable in the School, 
are offered annually in June, and there are two 
Leaving Exhibitions and one Leaving Scholarship. 
There is a Junior House for boys under 12. Inclusive 
Fees £100 to £114.—C. H. TREMLETT, M.A., 
Headmaster. 


June 6 and 7, 1033, at which at least Four 
Scholarships and Two Exhibitions will be offered for 
competition. For further particulars apply to the 
HEADMASTER, Imperial Service College, Windsor. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Examination June 21 and 22, 1933 


NE Milner Memorial Scholarship 


for Boys between 13 and 14, value £100 per 
annum, for five years, open to sons of Colonial 
Civil Servants, and certain others. 


ĄA BOYUT ten Junior King’s Scholar- 


ships and Entrance Scholarships, value £70 
r annum. 
li particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 
N Examination for six or more 
career ieee of £80 to £20 in value, is held 
annually in March. Candidates may be examined 
at their Preparatory Schools. A limited number of 
Bursaries are awarded at other times by examination. 
Five leaving Exhibitions for the Universities. There 
is a Junior House for ie under 133. Inclusive 
fees £102 to £126.—For further information apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


[ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(6) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 

Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shor , Sussex. 


LEATHERHEAD SCHOOL, SURREY 


Sons of living clergy elected on the 


Free Foundation, Supplementa Founda- 
tioners (sons of living clergy only) received at the 
annual fee of 45 guineas, and non-Foundationers 
sons of clergy 95 guineas, and sons of laymen 105 
guineas; or as Day Boys 33 guineas. 250 boys. 
Entrance Scholarships first Wednesday in July, 
and Leaving Scholarships. Boys prepared for 
Universities and all Examinations.—For Prospectus, 
&c., apply Headmaster, J. S. CARTER, Esq., M.A. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
JE XAMINATION each June (allow- 


ance for age) for Entrance, Exhibitions and 

Scholarships up to £75 for Candidates between 13 
and 15 years of age, or in exceptional cases 16. 
Prospectus and particulars from the BURSAR. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


i a m De EP on Marci 7, 8, and 9, ve 
(in London and at vern). ve Scholarships 
£100 and about five of £50. For particulars of these 
and certain Memorial Exhibitions apply to the 
HEADMASTER or BURSAR, The College, Malvern. 


MALVERN CIRLS’ COLLECE 
AN Entrance Scholarship of {100 a 


year, and Exhibitions varying in value from 
£80-£10 will be award-d on the result of an examina- 
tion, held in March each year, for candidates under 
15 years of age on September 1 following the 
examination. 

A limited number of these Scholarships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental Music 
ra age limit) and Domestic Science (for girls over 
16). 


to £20 
For 


For further particulars apply to the Headmistress, 
Miss I. M. Brooxs, M.A. (Cantab.). 


Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northamptonshire. 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORK 
Founded A.D. 1514. 


ENTRANCE Scholarships annually 


in June, when two Scholarships of £50 are 
awarded for Classics, Mathematics, or Science, Fees, 
£78 15s. inclusive. For prospectus apply HEAD- 
MASTER, P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


PRIFYSGOL CYMRU 
University of Wales 


PIvE Fellowships, each of the annual 


value of £200 and tenable for two years, will 

be awarded in 1933 to Graduates of the University 

of Wales. Candidates for the Fellowships should 

send their applications to the REGISTRAR, University 

Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff, not later than 

une 1, 1933. Further information may be obtained 
rom the Registrar. 


ROSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON 


E NTRANCE Scholarships and Exhi- 


bitions. Age limit, 11-14. Governing date, 
July 15, 1933. Scholarship values, {30 per annum. 
Exhibitions, according to parents’ means and 
vacancies available. Annual School Fees from £135. 
Date of Examination, April 27 and 28, 1933. 


SEDBERGH SOCHOOL 


HE Examination for Ten Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual 
value of £100 to £40, will be held on June 8 and 9 
next in London and Sedbergh. Candidates must be 
under 14 years of age on January 1, 1933. The 
Moodie Exhibition of £75 a year is open to a boy 
whose father fell in the war. 
For further information apply to THE HEAD- 
MASTER, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 


SHERBORNE SOHOOL 


N Examination for ENTRANCE 


Scholarships, open to boys under 14 years 
of age on June 1, 1933, will be held on June 13, 14, 
and 15. Further information can be obtained from 
the HEADMASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


“THE Scholarship Examination for 


1933 will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, anc 
Thursday, May 30, 31, and June 1, 1933. At least 
nine Scholarships will be offered : two or three of £70, 
two or three of £60. Increase up to £130 possible in 
case of need. Candidates to be under 14 years of age 
on April 1, 1933. 

Further information on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER, The Schools, Shrewsbury. 


ST. MARY'S HALL, BRIGHTON 


A® Entrance Scholarship of £50, 


and an Exhibition of £30 (both tenable in 
first instance for 3 years), will be offered to non- 
Foundation candidates in July next. Entry Forms 
(to be obtained from SCHOOL SECRETARY) must reach 
the HEADMISTRESS before July 1, 1933. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 


AFX Examination for Scholarships 


and Exhibitions, varying from £50 to £15, 
is held annually in July. General knowledge is 
required in preference to specialization in one 
subject. Exhibitions also awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examinations. 
Further details from— 
S. M. TOYNE, M.A., Headmaster. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON 
AN Examination is held annually 


early in June for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships : One value £80 per annum ; one value 
{60 per annum; two value £40 per annum. All 
details from the HEADMASTER. 


See also pages 201 and 240 
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Varia 


The special exhibition devoted to photo-electric cells and 
their practical applications, opened at the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, on Saturday, March 25, will remain on 
view for three months. 

+ + 

It is announced that the widely-discussed series of broadcast 
talks on God and the World through Christian Eyes is to be pub- 
lished, in book form, by the Student Christian Movement Press. 
Two volumes will be issued, each containing half of the series. 
The first is likely to appear in the early autumn. 

s s s 


The Bookmark is the organ of Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, 
LTD., and contains excerpts from, and reviews of, their recent 
publications. The Spring issue (3d.) contains in addition an 
informative article on the City Literary Institute, Goldsmith 
Street, Drury Lane, W.C. 2, by its principal, Mr. T. G. Williams. 

* * $ 


The Oxford University Press will publish shortly The Conclu- 
sion and Ratification of Conventions and Treaties : a comparative 
study of methods obtaining in different States, compiled by Ralph 
Arnold, with an introduction by Dr. Arnold D. McNair (issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs). 

s $ & 

Messrs. A. & C. Brack, LTD., announce in their Spring List a 
new series of Pioneer Histories under the general editorship 
of Dr. J. A. Wiliamson and Mr. V. T. Harlow. Each volume 
is complete in itself and deals with a definite movement of 
significance in the course of European expansion. Some dis- 
tinguished authors have been obtained in the first seven titles. 

s 4 & 


The Oxford University Press has announced early publication 
of a volume to be entitled Monetary Policy and the Depression, in 
which a group of eminent authorities under the chairmanship of 
Sir Charles Addis surveys and analyses the bearing of monetary 
policy on the present depression, and describes and discusses 
various proposals put forward for the better ordering of the 
world’s monetary system. 


By the will of Lady Stamford Thomas-Stamford, of Preston 
Park, Brighton, the University of Wales will benefit by a bequest 
of more than twenty thousand pounds “ for scholarships or 

rizes for the encouragement of Greek and Latin.” Sir Stamford 
omas-Stamford was a generous benefactor of the National 
Library of Wales, and for this, and other generous services, the 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on him by the University 
of Wales. 
& + * 

The police authorities of Cardiff have announced that they 
propose to enforce the requirements of stage play licences in 
the case of dramatic performances in schools and chapel vestries 
for which a charge is made for admission. As this involves the 
payment of about three guineas for a general licence and certain 
structural requirements as to the room in which the play is 
held, the Cardiff Education Committee propose to take up the 
matter with the police authorities. 

$ s $ 

At the last meeting of the Cardiff City Council a proposal by 
the Education Committee that a uniform fee of £9, subject to 
a “ means test,” be charged in all secondary schools which 
should, in future, be known as “ High Schools,” was met with 
sharp, and rather noisy, opposition, on the ground that, 
whereas the working classes would get free secondary education, 
there was undue discrimination against the middle classes, who 
were suffering severely in the present depression. The Education 
Committee's proposal was carried. 

s & $ 

The list of forthcoming books issued by the CLARENDON 
Press and OxFORD UNIVERSITY Press is a pamphlet of forty- 
four pages. Selection of titles is not easy. History students 
will welcome the announcement of the seven-volume work on 
European Civilization : its Origin and Development by various 
authors ; Vol. III,on The Middle Ages, by Messrs. D. C. Douglas, 
M. J. Guiraud and A. E. Taylor, is being published first. For 
the physicist there are Dr. J. Frenkel’s Wave Mechanics: Ad- 
Ai Theory, and Mr. W. T. Astbury’s Fundamentals of Fibre 

tructure. 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


42nd Edition. Price 3/6. 
850 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
eee Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
80 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Reviews 


WORLD HISTORY 


Man's Great Adventure : an Introduction to World History. 
By Prof. E. W. PAHLow. (12s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 


World History. By Prof. C. J. H. Hayes, Prof. P. T. 
Moon and Prof. J. W. WayLanpb. (ros. 6d. net. 
New York : Macmillan.) 

A Study in Creative History : the Interaction of the Eastern 
and Western Peoples to 500 B.c. By O. E. BURTON. 
(ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Longman’s New Age Histories. Senior Series. By E. H. 
DancE. Book I. Britain in the Old World (to 1485). 
Book II. Britain in the Old World and the New 
(1485-1714). Book III. Britain in the Modern World 
(since 1714). (2s. 3d. each. Longmans.) 

Great People of the Past. By RyHopa Power. Book I. 
Ancient Times. (1s. 10d.). Book II. A.D. (600-1600). 
Book III. Modern Times. (2s. each. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The study of world history grows apace in our schools, 
supplanting national history. The supply of textbooks 
becomes bewildering in its richness. Here before us are 
five new works, each possessing conspicuous merits. The 
two American manuals closely resemble one another. 
Both are full, well arranged, attractively written, and 
furnished with a multitude of fascinating illustrations. 
Prof. Pahlow specially stresses the importance of history 
as an introduction to politics, and he concentrates his 
attention on those aspects of the past which are valuable as 
guides to the present. Profs. Hayes, Moon, and Wayland, 
each of them a specialist dealing with his own period, 
provide rather fuller details of the great movements, and 
so furnish a textbook suited for rather more mature 
students. Their story starts with the very beginnings of 
civilization and traces events down to the settlements 
effected at the close of the Great War of 1914-18. They 
append an interesting and illuminating chapter on the 
problems of to-day, as envisaged from America, entitled 
“ Looking Toward the Future.” 

Mr. Burton’s book is of a very different character. It is 
highly original and controversial. It deals only with history 
prior to 500 B.c. It contends that “the outstanding 
developments of this period were the emergence of the 
prophetic school in Israel, of Mazdaism in Persia, of 
Brahminism and Buddhism in India, and of Confucianism 
in China.’’ It then tries to show how these schools of 
thought influenced one another, and how they have moulded 
the course of subsequent events. 

Mr. Dance, an experienced schoolmaster, in his three 
capable volumes endeavours, with conspicuous success, to 
co-ordinate world history with the history of Great Britain. 
His work, thus, forms a useful link between the ordinary 
English history textbook and the manuals of world history 
from which England is excluded. 

Miss Rhoda Power, most skilful of exponents of history 
to children, provides in her three attractive little volumes 
an approach to world history by way of simple biography. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LITERATURE 


American Literature, 1880-1930. By A.C. WARD. (7s. 6d. 


net. Methuen.) 

Cambridge History of English Literature. Edited by 
Sir A. W. Warp and A. R. WALLER. Vol. I. From 
the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance. Vol. II. The 
End of the Middle Ages. Vol. III. Renascence and 
Reformation. Vol. IV. Prose and Poetry : Sir Thomas 
North to Michael Dravton. Vol. V. The Drama to 1642. 


The 


Part I. Vol. VI. The Drama to 1642. Part II. 
Vol. VII. Cavalier and Puritan. Vol. VIII. The Age 
of Dryden. Vol. IX. From Steele and Addison to Pope 


and Swift. Vol. X. The Age of Johnson. Vol. XI. The 
Period of the French Revolution. Vol. XII. The Nine- 
teenth Century. Part I. Vol. XIII. The Nineteenth 
Century. Part II. Vol. XIV. The Nineteenth Century. 
Part III. Vol. XV. General Index. (63s. the set. 
5s. net each vol. Cambridge University Press.) 


Mr. Ward looks eagerly, one might almost say impatiently, 
in American literature of the last fifty years for signs that 
transatlantic writers have thrown off “ the incubus ” of 
European culture. Without being able to free himself of 
these alien bonds, Emerson once counselled Harvard 
students to rid themselves of ‘‘ that old man of the sea.” 
Particularly, says Mr. Ward, it is necessary to overcome 
“the notoriously Anglo-Saxon disposition to test all art 
purely and solely according to moral sanctions.” We 
should prefer to agree with another explanation of our 
Anglo-Saxon disposition as regards books; we regard 
“ great literature as the fine expression of fine thought.” 

Fenimore Cooper, Whitman, Mark Twain, and others 
were pioneers in this new orientation, and engaged in the 
conflict between ‘‘ New England elegance and western rude 
energy.” After the Civil War came new voices from south 
and west—Lanier and Bret Harte. The great geographical 
features of the United States should have, and have, given 
inspiration and national colour to native literature ; and 
in its ‘‘ confusing multiplicity, its squalor, and obscenity, 
its noisy humour,” even in its skyscrapers, there are 
features from which good literature may be derived. For 
there is material for poetry in common things that round 
us lie; and, as Mr. Ward insists, ‘‘ poetry must be made 
out of the whole of life, not only out of its traditionally 
‘ beautiful’ half.” Some books, indeed, may be nasty ; 
but (apart from moral sanctions) are such books always 
art ? 

Whitman said in 1879 that when the foundations of a 
great nation had been laid, then a literature worthy of 
America would begin to be defined. But, looking at the 
present composition of the American people—its diversity 
of race and Janguage—Mr. Ward admits that there are at 
present ‘‘ many partial Americas, but as yet no America.” 
That being so, is it time as yet to expect the fulfilment of 
what Whitman predicted? A thousand years elapsed 
before the discordant elements of folks and tongues that 
became Englishmen and English were sufficiently unified 
to produce a Chaucer. Americans need not be impatient if 
they have not yet produced literary stars of the first 
magnitude. They have not yet completed their bicentenary 
as a nation. 

Mr. Ward’s survey deals with writers of fiction, drama, 
poetry, philosophy, and biography who have done their 
work and passed away since 1880; and he has tested their 
output by the rule of American originality in theme an 
treatment. Many of these writers are known and appreciated 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


It is late in the day to eulogize so great a monument of 
wide outlook and competent scholarship of editors and 
contributors as the voluminous Cambridge history of our 
literature presents. Its publication began a quarter of a 
century ago, and from time to time it has been welcomed 
by the reading and educational public. This reprint is 
remarkable because it brings within the reach of the general 
student, at a price within the range of his resources, a book 
that may be well said to be indispensable to him. 

Those students of early English who have struggled with 
the difficulties of “ Beowulf,” “ Cynewulf,” * Judith,” and 
“ The Battle of Maldon,” as presented to them in the works 
of Sweet and others, will welcome the accounts of these and 
other specimens of writings prior to Chaucer that are given 
in the two first volumes. The name of Prof. Saintsbury, 
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the doyen of professors of English, is writ large in nearly 
all the volumes. He discusses Chaucer with evidence of 
all-embracing scholarship, but (with profound deference be 
it said) in the well-known allusive and parenthetical style 
that makes his pages somewhat hard reading. To him 
besides have been entrusted some of our greatest writers 
—Shakespeare, Milton, Dickens, amongst others ; and to 
his conspicuous skill in prosody have been allotted the 
chapters in all periods that deal with that subject. Sir A. W. 
Ward, editor-in-chief, has dealt mainly with writers on 
history and politics ; while his co-editor, A. R. Waller, has 
contributed some special articles, and has occasionally 
marked progress with concise “ final words ” as the work 
has proceeded. English, Welsh, and Scottish universities 
have been generously represented in subjects on which their 
professors of English are well-known experts. Apart from 
these distinguished teachers of English, independent 
scholars have not been overlooked whether in England or on 
the Continent. 

It is stated in the Prefatory Note that the general editors 
do not neglect the literatures of America and the British 
Dominions. Thus chapters are devoted to English litera- 
ture as written in Canada, India, Australia, and South 
Africa ; but there seems to be only incidental reference to 
writers in the United States. The General Index itself 
occupies a volume and is a work of great care and thorough- 
ness, but we have not found it to apply, quite accurately, 
to this edition. There are references under R. W. Emerson, 
for instance, to pages 409, 471, &c., which do not exist. 
Perhaps these apply to the larger edition of the work. 

To those who may not yet have used the Cambridge 
History of English Literature it may be well to premise 
that they will find in it, but in a modified degree, mere 
information, biographical and bibliographical, about authors 
and their works. Its value lies mainly in its critical esti- 
mates, and these are sympathetically interpretative. To 
get the best out of the work, students must go prepared by 
previous reading and study, and be equipped as moun- 
taineers for scaling the heights of literary criticism. But 
in such adventure they will have the direction and help 
of many of the most experienced and trustworthy guides ; 
and they will derive from them the inspiration that begets 
enthusiasm and stimulates to persistent endeavour to attain 
reaches of vision. After reading many articles well distri- 
buted over the fourteen volumes, the present writer can 
bear testimony to the great satisfaction and delight these 
have afforded, and can assure readers that a like pleasure 
is in store for them. 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Gestalt Theory and the Problem of Configuration. 
B. PETERMANN. (15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 


Many teachers to-day find it hard to understand the 
trend of modern educational psychology. Most of them 
know vaguely that the Associationist school with its 
“ atomistic ’’ and synthesizing views has passed, though 
its implications are still to be found in many textbooks 
and are practised in many class-rooms. If children no 
longer learn to read letters before words, or to make pot- 
hooks before they write, they may still be found learning 
poetry line by line, and “‘ building up ” their knowledge 
of oak trees by observation lessons on the acorn and on 
winter buds. Of the three later schools, the Hormig¢, the 
Behaviourist, and the Gestalt School, it is the first-named 
that is best known in England. Teachers of educational 
psychology in training colleges have found that the books 
of McDougall and Nunn appeal to the students as true. 
They see their children assertive, timid, pugnacious, 
curious, gregarious, and are willing to accept the instinctive 
dispositions as the prime movers of human activity. Even 
when they begin to fear that they are falling into the old 
error of the discredited “ faculty ’’ psychology, nevertheless 
they find that McDougall’s theories can be readily applied 


By 


to class-room situations, and with the addition of a little 
knowledge of the main theses of psycho-analysis, give 
a working basis for successful teaching. The third school, 
Gestalt, is only just beginning to get a foothold in England, 
partly because of the untranslatability of the word (in a 
recent examination a student wrote of ‘‘ Professor Gestalt, 
the founder of a new school of psychology in Germany ”), 
and partly because of the difficulty of getting English books 
on the subject. 

The recent translation of Petermann’s work helps to fill 
the gap, but only for those readers with considerable 
previous knowledge. The first section is useful, as it traces 
the origins of the Gestalt idea (though it omits reference 
to the early hints in Stout and Henry Sturt), and because 
it recounts clearly the stages of its development in the work 
of Wertheimer, Koffka, and Köhler. Special stress is laid 
on the importance of Koffka’s attempt to understand the 
sensations from the perceptions, rather than the perceptions 
from the sensations. To Wertheimer is attributed the 
formulation of the fundamental principle of the primacy of 
the whole over the part, not only in perception but in 
psychical events in general. Book II is critical, and attempts 
an evaluation of the constructional foundation of the 
Gestalt theory, considering in some detail Köhler’s argu- 
ments in the realm of physics, and the work of both Köhler 
and Weiss in physiology. The last section is more psycho- 
logical, and contains a vigorous and acute criticism of the 
Gestaltists in their attempted explanations of the higher 
thought processes. The author’s final conclusion is that 
these psychologists are justified only in the negative side 
of their work, viz. their repudiation of the atomistic, 
synthesizing school, which based its theory on the psycho- 
logy of sensation. The fundamental thesis of Wertheimer, 
that the whole is more than, and prior to, its parts is 
functionally true, and on this basis a new anti-synthetic 
psychology may in course of time be built up. 

The book leaves the reader with the feeling that the 
crying need at the present moment is a plentiful supply of 
psychologically minded teachers willing to experiment in 
“ whole-wise ’’ methods of learning in every subject of the 
curriculum, and particularly in perceptual learning. By 
their aid Gestalt may be turned from its futile attempt to 
solve physical and structural problems to the more fruitful 
field of functional psychology. 


A MODERN FRENCH DICTIONARY 


Le Mot Juste: an Anglo-French Lexicon, with Verbal 
Illustrations. By J. G. ANDERSON. (158. net. Dent.) 


When Mr. Adair’s Nouveau Lexique was reviewed in 
these columns a year ago, it was called the most important 
step forward in modern language teaching since the War. 
Now Mr. Anderson has made another step forward and 
in time, when we at last get the equivalent of “ Liddell 
and Scott,” even the Civil Service Commission may think 
modern languages worthy to rank with other optional 
subjects on equal terms. 

Mr. Anderson, who already has many books to his 
credit, must have spent many years over this dictionary. 
For it 1s like no other; he has had no previous labour to 
rely on. As M. Cazamian says in his carefully-written 
Avant-Propos: “ Les mots anglais et français qui offrent 
entre eux des ressemblances manifestes, et dont l'origine 
commune éclate au premier abord, sont l’occasion de mille 
erreurs spécialement dangereuses.” Mr. Anderson has 
collected under one alphabet all these words which are so 
like and yet have such different meanings. For example, 
on one page we have distinguished clearly from each other, 
ball and balle, ballad and ballade, balloon and ballon, 
ballot and ballot, ban and ban, band and bande, bandage 
and bandage, bank bench banc, banque and banquise. So 
it is not strange that the author needs nearly four hundred 
pages to deal with all these difficulties. It is a book that 
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must be the necessary complement of every other dic- 
tionary ; for where else would a learner find that académique 
is not used in a deprecatory sense, as ‘‘ academic ” often 
is in English. It aims at giving all the main senses of 
those French and English words which do not quite cover 


the same area; it also adds many words not found in 
other dictionaries. English words tend to haziness, whereas 
French are more concrete and positive. No doubt there 
may be some misprints, but at a first glance through many 
pages none have been found. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


(1) Building Science. By F. L. Barrow. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

(2) A Practical Handbook of Technical Drawing. By J. McGouGu. 
(2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

(3) Simplified Woodwork. By L. MuLLEeNn. (3s. net. 

(4) A Course of Bookbinding and Bookcrafts for Schools. 
G. F, JoHNson. Book II. (18. 3d. Blackie.) 

(1) The range of subjects connoted by the term building 
Science is very wide, and in these days of steel frame buildings 
and ferro-copcrete work should include the whole field of 
structural mechanics and much chemistry—in fact, very much 
more ‘‘ science ’’ than can adequately be treated within the 
covers of a single textbook. In his first six chapters, the author 
includes what is usually known as “‘ applied mechanics ’’ among 
the “ properties ” of building materials, while later chapters 
deal with voids and their effects, expansion and contraction, 
and building materials generally. The treatment is unavoidably 
sketchy, but the necessity for laboratory work is emphasized 
and there are many suggestions for experiments. Students of 
“ building science ” at technical institutions will have nothing 
to unlearn when they proceed to more formal treatises at a more 
advanced stage. (2) In our opinion, the fundamental principles 
of descriptive geometry are best learnt in connexion with prac- 
tical work—and particularly handicrafts—and not in a formal 
course divorced from reality like that adopted by the author. 
Nevertheless, this book gives adequate treatment of the ele- 
mentary principles of geometry, although its scope is somewhat 
narrow for the ‘‘ four years’ course” which it outlines. (3) A 
set of simple but graded models which the author claims to 
have proved useful and suitable for *“ girls as well as boys 
between the ages of 7 and 14.” Few, if any, joints are employed, 
so the finished products are little more than toys. In our 
opinion and experience, boys of 12 are quite capable of better 
work than this scheme proposes as its limit. (4) A well-graded 
course of exercises on the basic principles of bookbinding. 


Etching and Drypoint. By E.G. PORTER. (2s. 6d.net. Pitman.) 
The Elements of Design. By T. E. Dickson. (5s. net. Pitman.) 
Outlines on the History of Architecture. By Prof. R. NEwcoms. 
Part II. Medieval Architecture (Revised and Enlarged). 
(z0s. net. New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 

First Steps in Art and Handwork. By Prof. Etta V. Dosss. 
(10s. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Woodside Writing Cards: a Series of Six Cards in Four 
Stages Suficient for the Development of a Rapid Hand and 
based on the Principles of Ordinary Handwriting enunciated 
in “ A Handwriting Manual” together with a Leaflet of 
Instructions. By A. J. FAIRBANK. The Treyford Writing 
Cards. By G. Hewitt. (1s. per set. Leicester and London : 
The Dryad Press.) 


Pitman.) 
By 


The Art and Craft of Writing. By J. W. Marriott. (5s. net. 
Harrap.) 

Landscape Sketching and Composition. By J. LITTLEJOHNS. 
(16s. net. Pitman.) 


Art and Nature Appreciation. By Dr. G. H. OPDYKE. 
New York: Macmillan.) 


(18s. net. 


Albert Schweitzer. My Life and Thought: an Autobiography. 
Translated by C. T. CAMPION. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Dr. Schweitzer is one of the most notable men of to-day. His 
life has been full and varied. He has gained distinction as a 
theologian and is a recognized authority on Bach. A skilful 
player on the organ, he has given recitals in many parts of 
Europe. At the age of thirty he began the study of medicine 
in order to qualify himself for the work of medical missionary in 
Equatorial Africa. He was convinced that it was his duty to 
sacrifice his academic career for the purpose of giving direct 
personal and practical service to those in need of material and 
spiritual help. His autobiography is both a record of the events 
of his career and a revelation of the indomitable energy, the 


intellectual integrity, the sincerity and courage with which he 
has thought his way through the problems that have engaged his 
attention. He confesses that he is in complete disagreement 
with the spirit of the age, ‘‘ because it is filled with disdain for 
thinking.” His outlook is optimistic, not tinged with pessimism 
when he reflects on the apparent lack of purpose in the course 
of the world. In the principle of reverence for life he has found 
“a firm footing and a clear path to follow.” There is no drama- 
tization of the self in his narrative; no straining after effect. 
The impression left on the mind is that of a man who has thought 
and felt deeply, whose sympathies are wide and practical, his 
purposes steadfast. The story of this modern apostle of love 
and truth is of absorbing interest. 


Mary Stuart: Forgotten Forgeries. By Sir GEORGE TURNER. 
(10s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

The Romance of School: a Headmaster’s Retrospect. By Dr. 
C. J. Prescotr. (6s. net. Sydney, Australia: Angus & 
Robertson. London: The Australian Book Co.) 

Great Lives. 7. Gladstone. By F. BIRRELL. 8. George Eliot. 
By ANNE FREMANTLE. 9. The Brontes. By IRENE C. 
‘Wiis. 10. Charles II. By J. HAaywarp. 11. Dickens. 
By B. Darwin. 12. Beethoven. By A. PRYCE-JONES. 
(2s. net each. Duckworth.) 

Comenius in England: the Visit of Jan Amos Komensky 
(Comenius), the Czech Philosopher and Educationist, to 
London in 1641-1642; its Bearing on the Origins of the 
Royal Society, on the Development of the Encyclopaedia, 
and on Plans for the Higher Education of the Indians of 
New England and Virginia, as described in Contemporary 
Documents, Selected, Translated and Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, and Table of Dates, by R. FITZGIBBON YOUNG. 
(10s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Great Englishwomen. By I. B. O’MAtLeEy. (1s. 4d. Bell.) 

Great Lives. 1. Shakespeare. By J. DRINKWATER. 2. Queen 
Victoria. By A. Ponsonsy (Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede). 
3. Wagner. By W. J. TuRNER. 4. John Wesley. By B. 
DoBREE. 5. Sir Joshua Reynolds. By J. STEEGMANN. 
6. Cecil Rhodes. By J. G. LOCKHART. (2s. net each. 
Duckworth.) 

Stories of Famous Women. By R. K. POLKINGHORNE and 
M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 8d. Cloth 
Boards, 1s. 10d. University of London Press.) 

Louis Philippe, King of the French. By Dr. CATHERINE I. 


GAVIN. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
A Headmaster Remembers. By G. KENDALL. (8s. 6d. net. 
Gollancz.) 


Dr. Johnson: a Selection from Boswell’s Biography. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by M. S. Pink. (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 


The Oresteia of Aeschylus : Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides. 
The Greek Text as arranged for Performance at Cambridge, 
February 14 to 18, 1933, with an English Verse Translation. 
By J. T. SHEPPARD. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Bowes & 
Bowes.) 


Idiomatic Latin Prose: for School Certificate Classes. By 
H. G. C. STREATFEILD. (28. 6d. Harrap.) 

Intermediate Latin Reader. By G. L. CocKLE. (4s. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

A Progressive Course of Latin Unseens. Selected and Edited 
by H. A. HENDERSON and C. W. Baty. Parts I-II. (2s. 


Oxford University Press.) 

New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature. Edited by J. U. 
PowELL. Third Series. Some Recent Discoveries in Greek 
Poetry and Prose of the Classical and Later Periods. (15s. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

Senior Latin Prose Composition. By E. I. DENOON and W. A. 
BAXTER. (3s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


The Teaching of English Grammar: Function versus Form. 
By F. W. Westaway. (7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The present reviewer well remembers being brought up on 
the English grammar of C. P. Mason, and for those days he was 
fortunate, for Mason was a sound scholar, well versed in the 
best German work of his time and able to make even a textbook 
interesting. But English grammar as then understood was 
destined to become neglected, for the simple reason that instead 
of being based upon an independent and scientific study of 
English itself, it was constructed on the Latin model. At present, 
teachers of English scarcely know what to do about grammar. 
No one wants to revive the grammars of a generation ago or 
more, and yet it is widely felt that we have lost something which 
is capable of being made a valuable stimulus, and an effective 
instrument of thought. Here Mr. Westaway comes to the assist- 
ance of the English teacher. After our brief reference to the 
general position, the sub-title ‘‘ Function versus Form ” almost 
explains itself. Mr. Westaway writes with ample knowledge, 
not only of his subject, but also of the teacher’s difficulties. He 
gives us a real book, the result of many years of observation 
and thought, and we anticipate that his book will help materially 
in reviving the study of English grammar. 


Eothen. By A. W. Kinciake. Edited by G. Boas. 
Macmillan.) 

Eothen is written with zest ; it is the record of a young man’s 
travels—obviously enjoyed—about a century ago. It is therefore 
an attractive volume with which to herald Messrs. Macmillan’s 
new venture “ The Scholar’s Library.’ It is well edited by 
Mr. Guy Boas, who has supplied an appreciative introduction, 
a short biography of the author, a map to illustrate the journey, 
and some twenty-four pages of notes, quite adequate to the 
purpose. Many teachers, too, will welcome the essay subjects, 
and questions on the text. 


Cambridge Readings in Literature: in Five Books. Edited by 
G. Sampson. New Edition, with Notes and Exercises. 
Book Three. Parts One and Two. (2s. 3d. each. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

The clear type, the illustrations, and the general production 
of this new edition leave nothing to be desired ; but we cannot 
give the same unqualified praise to the notes and exercises now 
added. The heuristic method is here overdone. Very few, if 
any, of the classes in our secondary schools will have access 
to the extensive reference library that the editor requires them 
to use. Some teachers of English, and perhaps the keen adult 
reader, may appreciate the suggestions thrown out in these 
questions, and the self-examination they will require, but we fear 
that the boy or girl of 14 plus will be rather bewildered by them. 


First Steps in Writing English: an Elementary Manual of 
Composition for Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. By 
R. W. Jerson. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Kidnapped : Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfour 
in the Year 1751. By R. L. STEVENSON. (1s. 4d. Blackie.) 


(2s. 6d. 


The Foundations of Reading. Mixed Jingles. By Mary A. 
CAMPBELL. (1s. Nelson.) 

Business English Simplified for Foreign Students. By R. WEN- 
Lock. Third Book. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Essay Writings for Schools. By T. G. Bowman. (2s. Murray.) 

Tales of Wonder. Edited by A. J. MERSON. (2s. Harrap.) 


School Certificate English Practice: Exercises of the Matricu- 
lation Type for the Year Preceding Matriculation and the 
Matriculation Year. By N. L. CLay. (2s. Dent.) 

English Composition for Junior Classes. By Kate and E. J. S. 
Lay. Book IV. (gd. Macmillan.) 

Dainty Tales of Empire Lands. By Hitpa A. E. ROBERTS. 
9. Canada. 10. Trinidad and the Falkland Islands. 
11. British) Guiana. 12. British Malaya. 13. Africa. 
14. Australia. 15. New Zealand. 16. South Sea Islands. 
(Paper, 3d. each. Cloth, 5d. each. Collins.) 

Wonder Tales of Other Lands. By Hitpa A. E. ROBERTS. 
1. Ireland. 2. Germany. 3. Italy. 4. Greece and Rome. 
5. Norway. 6. Sweden. 7. Denmark. 8. Russia. 
9. Cossack-Land. 10. The Caucasus. 11. Egypt. 12. India. 
13. China. 14. Japan. 15. North America. 16. The 
Eskimo Lands. (Paper, 3d. each. Cloth, 5d. each. Collins.) 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri : the Italian Text with a 
Translation in terza-rima Verse. By M. B. ANDERSON. 
Vol. I. Inferno. Vol. II. The Purgatorio. Vol. III. The 
Paradiso. (2s. net. each vol. Oxford University Press.) 

We welcome this reprint in the World’s Classics of a trans- 


lation that first appeared in 1921. These three little blue cloth 
volumes, with the Italian text and the English verse translation 
on opposite pages, are marvellous value in this attractive form. 
There are brief notes at the end of each canto, and comprehensive 
indexes at the end of each volume. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti: an Anthology. 
Anthology. Chosen by F. L. Lucas. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The selection from Rossetti contains thirty-seven pages of 
his translations, and about two hundred pages of original 
poems—some of which are still copyright. There is an intro- 
duction of twenty pages, critical and appreciative, which is a 
revised and enlarged version of Mr. Lucas’s chapter on Rossetti 
in his Eight Victorian Poets. Crabbe wrote far too much, and 
therefore to-day he is seldom read. But many will be grateful 
to Mr. Lucas for having collected in a readable form the best 
of the realistic pen portraits and this representative selection 
of extracts from the long narrative poems. The admirable 
introduction is reprinted from Life and Letters. 


(1) Little Plays for Jack and Jill. Pı. The Enchanted Wood. 
P2. Marigold and the Dwarfs. P3. St. Nicholas: the 
Story of Santa Claus. P4. The Adventures of Jack and Jill 
in Nursery Land. P5. Jockie and Jennie, or The Little 
Weather Cottage. P6.A Tripto Toyland. (2d.each. Collins.) 

(2) The Hidden People: a Play based on the Ballads of Tam Lin 
and Thomas the Rhymer. By M. H. NoEL-PaToN. (Is. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

(1) All of these artless and amusing plays in verse for quite 
young children are equally good, and wonderful for the price, 
and most of the illustrations are as lively as the letterpress. 
(2) This play in verse, first performed at the Mount School, 
York, grew out of the contrasting characters of the two Thomases 
in the old ballads, and makes a unified and interesting whole. 


George Crabbe: an 
(3s. 6d. net each. 


Seven Modern Plays for Younger Players. Edited, with Commen- 
tary and Acting Notes, by J. HAMPDEN. (Is. 3d. Nelson.) 

Selections from the Brownings. Chosen and Edited by H. O’B. 
Boas (Mrs. T. S. Boas). (2s. Methuen.) 

A Gateway to Shakespeare: Scenes from the Plays. Selected 
by A. R. Jacoss. (1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

How Many Children Had Lady Macbeth? an Essay in the 
Theory and Practice of Shakespeare Criticism. By L. C. 
KNIGHTS. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge: The Minority Press. 
Heffer.) 

Form-Room Plays for Girls. 
(ts. 4d. Dent.) 

Grandfather. By URSuLAM. WILtiaMs. (2s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

George Crabbe: an Anthology. Dante Gabriel Rossetti: an 
Anthology. Chosen by F. L. Lucas. (3s. 6d. net each. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Watching a Play. By C. K. Munro. (7s. 6d. net. 

Six More One-Act Plays. By ELLA ADKINS. 
Harrap.) 

A Play in One Scene from Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
A Play in One Scene from Through the Looking-Glass. 
By L. CARROLL. Dramatized for the Centenary Production 
by V. A. PEARN. Music by H. Cypuus. (gd. each. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. each. Macmillan.) 

The English Muse: a Sketch. By Prof. O. ELTON. (16s. net. Bell.) 

A Poetry Book for Boys and Girls. Chosen by G. Pocock. 
(2s. net. Dent.) 


By E. R. and L. W. FARADAY. 


Howe.) 
(2s. 6d. net. 


“Six CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.” —This is the 
title of a new series which Messrs. Blackie & Son will have ready 
on April 20, in six illustrated volumes. In his selected passages 
from the whole field of prose and poetry from Chaucer to Rupert 
Brooke, with their accompanying apparatus, the general editor, 
Dr. R. Ferrar Patterson, a distinguished graduate of Cambridge, 
has sought to avoid both the desultoriness of the mere anthology 
and the aridity of the biographical dictionary. Introductions 
to the different volumes have also been contributed by eminent 
men of letters in the form of critical essays on the six separate 
centuries. Handsomely bound in dark blue cloth, with gilt 
lettering, the volumes are illustrated with nearly fifty half-tone 
plates reproducing some early title-pages, famous manuscripts, 
and portraits of many authors. The six volumes will be issued 
separately at 12s. 6d. net each, or in sets. Messrs. Blackie & 
Son announce a special subscription offer to the following effect : 
All orders received for the complete work before the date of 
publication will be executed at the special rate of £3 5s. for 
the six volumes. 
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Ancient Education and its Meaning to us. 
Dosson. (5s. net. Harrap.) 


This book traces the history of ancient educational theory 
and practice, with a view to showing in what respects these may 
be of value for the guidance of modern thought. Thus the 
contrasted educational ideals of Athens and Sparta, the methods 
of the sophists in higher education in Greece, and the more 
practical Roman school curriculum, may all be worthy of con- 
sideration as having a bearing on modern problems. But it 
is of special value in our time to be reminded that to the ancients 
the learning of a trade, or indeed the expert performance of any 
art, could form no part of true education, the aim of which was 
exclusively the mental and physical training of the pupil. 
The possibility of a compromise between a technical and a 
general education was never entertained by any ancient writer 
on education ; and, indeed, the distinction must always remain, 
even where such a compromise must be made. If the book has 
a defect, it is that in the concluding chapters its main purpose 
is deserted for a discussion of the influence of classical learning 
from antiquity to modern times, and the place of classical 
studies in modern education, thus neither keeping within the 
limits of its title, nor falling into line with the series of which 
it is a member. The numerous references are given at the end 
of the book, and there is a full bibliography. 


By Prof. J. F. 


Occupational Misfits: a Comparative Study of North London 
Boys Employed and Unemployed. By SHEILA BEVINGTON. 
(6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


This piece of research was conducted from the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, and is introduced by a com- 
mendatory note from the pen of Dr. C. S. Myers. It is a reve- 
lation of unsatisfactory conditions in regard to the guidance 
of boys of school-leaving age. For example, of the registration 
cards of 600 boys in regular employment, only one-quarter 
recorded any headmaster’s advice, and even when it was given, 
it was too vague to be of practical value. Less than one-third 


of the unemployed boys whose cases were investigated had 
obtained their first situation with the help of adult advisers. 
Nearly one-half of them had received no vocational advice 
from their parents, and two-fifths—quite inferior to the others 
scholastically, socially, and in character and industrial achieve- 
ment—had formed no occupational aim at the time of leaving 
school. What is to be done about it? Much is being done 
sporadically, e.g. in the county of Kent. But what can be done 
on a nation-wide scale? For suggestions on this subject the 
reader is referred to Miss Bevington’s research, in which her 
data are carefully analysed, and her conclusions and recom- 
mendations clearly set forth. 


The Organization of School Societies and other School Activities. 
By G. H. HoLtroyp. (7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


A useful book. The author aims at suggesting, by examples, 
the scope and administration of school societies. For this 
purpose he covers an extremely wide field and gives a large 
number of very attractive photographs. There are suggestions 
here to suit every type of school, and every individual pupil. 


Culture and Environment: the Training of Critical Awareness. 
By F. R. Leavis and D. THomMpson. (3s. 6d. net. Chatto 
& Windus.) 

This little book aims at helping teachers to train literary 
taste and to uphold a high standard in the face of the multi- 
tudinous counter-influences of to-day—films, newspapers, 
advertising—indeed, the whole world outside the class-room. 
The chapters are short and practical and stimulating; the 
pupil begins with the collection and criticism of modern adver- 
tisements, and finally tackles the problem of the function of 
education. 


The Contractual Status of California City School Superintendents. 
By J. E. SEYFRIED. ($1.00. Berkeley, Cal.: University 
of California Press.) 


HISTORY 


Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (1789—1932). 
By Prof. A. J. GRANT and Prof. H. TEMPERLEY. Fourth 
and Enlarged Edition. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

It is good news that the admirable manual of Profs. Grant 
and Temperley should have reached a fourth edition. This new 
edition differs in one important respect from its predecessors : 
it carries the story from 1914 down to 1932. This additional 
part is peculiarly valuable; for Prof. Temperley (as joint- 
editor with Dr. Gooch of the British Official Documents relating 
to the Origins of the War) speaks with a unique authority on 
the international diplomacy of the twentieth century. 


History as a Science. By H. TAYLOR. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Mr. Taylor has written an original, and provocative book. 
It is a challenge to historians whom he accuses of subordinating 
the search for truth to the conveyance of edifying moral lessons. 
In particular, he charges them with having concealed the nature 
of the services rendered to mankind by absolute government ; 
the part played by war in social evolution ; and the true causes 
of revolutions. He says many wise, pungent and necessary 
things; but he also falls into some amazing errors and mis- 
statements. A magazine article would be required adequately 
to criticize this militant pronouncement. 
Louis Philippe, King of the French. 
GAVIN. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
This is a careful and scholarly study, obviously derived from 
a doctoral dissertation. It is based on an extensive examination 
of original sources, both published and unpublished; and it 
presents a view of the character and achievements of Louis 
Philippe more favourable than that common among modern 
historians. On one problem, at any rate, Dr. Gavin can claim 
to have thrown new light, namely, that of the Spanish marriages 
of 1846. Altogether she has written an interesting and important 
monograph. 
The Making of the Slate. 
Williams & Norgate.) 
Mr. Ruthnaswamy has written an interesting and scholarly 
treatise on political institutions. He discusses the origin of the 
State, examines its prime characteristics, and considers its 


By Dr. CATHERINE I. 


By N. RUTHNASWAMY. (2Is. net. 


place in the world community. Writing as an Indian resident 
in Madras, he obviously has India in his mind all the time. 
He draws most of his illustrations from Indian history, and he 
directs his inquiry toward the solution of the problems of nation- 
ality and statehood that now confront his fellow-countrymen. 


How Britain is Governed : a Critical Analysis of Modern Develop- 
ments in the British System of Government. By R. MUIR. 
Third Revised Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

An Outline History of the British Empire from 1500 to 1932. 
By W. H. WoopwarbD. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

A History of England. By R. M. Rayner. Complete Edition 
in one Volume. (ros. 6d. Longmans.) 

A History for the Senior School, with Notes for the Guidance of 


the Pupils. By H. Court and L. Court. (Book I, 2s. 
Book II, 2s. 6d. Book III, 3s. Pitman.) 
The Story of Britain. By E. E. Wuite. Book I. Britain. 


(1s. 6d. Arnold.) 
The Government of our Country. By Dr. F. H. SPENCER. (2s. 
Harrap.) 


Days of Empire. By Dr. F. W. TIcKNER. (3s. University 
of London Press.) 
The Tinder Box of Asta. By G. E. Sokorskxy. (10s. 6d. net. 


Allen & Unwin.) 

Byzantine Civilization. By S. RUNCIMAN. (16s. net. Arnold.) 

The Wreck of Reparations: being the Political Background of 
the Lausanne Agreement, 1932. By J. W. WHEELER- 
BENNETT. (128. Od. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

How the Empire Grew: the Story of British Colonization, with 
a Chapter on the League of Nations. By H. Cooper. Revised 
and Rewritten by May MARSHALL. (2s. net. The Lutter- 
worth Press.) 

The Story of England : an Introductory History. By L. MILROY. 
(2s. Blackie.) 

A Pre-History Reader: or, History from Things, not Books. 
By Dr. T. F. G. DEXTER. (18s. 6d. Watts.) 

The League of Nations in Theory and Practice. By Dr. C. K. 
WEBSTER. With some Chapters on International Co- 
operation by S. HERBERT. (10s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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Elementary Calculus : a Book for Beginners. By A. S. RAMSEY. 
(5s. Cambridge University Press.) 

The author states that this book is primarily intended for 
beginners, and in particular for a class of students who do not 
intend to become mathematical specialists. In carrying out 
his intention he has produced an interesting and attractive 
treatment, without making any excessive demands upon 
previous knowledge of algebraic or trigonometrical manipu- 
lation. At the same time it is a difficult book for beginners, 
much more difficult than the many introductions to the calculus 
already on the market. This is largely because he covers the 
ground rapidly and does not make sufficient allowance for the 
difficulties which all but the best students must find in the new 
ideas involved. It would be a very good book for a second 
reading of the subject, if he had made it a little more difficult 
still and dealt with the subject of continuity instead of making 
assumptions on the subject. It is a more scholarly book and 
covers more ground than many introductions to the subject. 
The author’s treatment of the differential, which he introduces 
early, is noticeably clear and sound. He has not entirely 
succeeded in avoiding the many “ pitfalls that beset the unwary.” 
A footnote on page 52 states that the area of the sector ORP 
is ‘‘ proved ” in 7.11 to be 4 OR? x, and this result is then used 


to prove that ae sin = cos x. But in the “ proof ” of 7.11, 


this conclusion is in turn assumed to be true, so he has constructed 
an argument which is circular in more senses than one. It 
would have been wiser to make some avowed assumption in 
order to avoid the difficulties that any strictly logical proof 
must necessarily face. The book is certainly a good one of its 
kind and one that could be used by teachers with advantage 
either for a revision course or as an introduction for the student 
who can be trusted to cover the ground both quickly and safely. 


Elementary Co-ordinate Geometry: a Book for Beginners. By 
A. S. Ramsey. (48. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 
This book is an excellent introduction to the subject of 
co-ordinate geometry both for the future specialist and for 
others who may not want to acquire more than the elements. 


The bookwork is compact and precise, and there is nothing 
superfluous. After the chapter on the straight line, a knowledge 
of the calculus is assumed. It is fair to assume that most students 
will have an elementary knowledge of the calculus at this stage, 
and it is certainly simpler in finding the equations of tangents 
to curves of the second degree to use a general method applicable 
to all curves. There are chapters on the parabola, ellipse, and 
hyperbola; their equations being derived from the focus- 
directrix property. The range of the book does not include the 
general equation of the second degree. The examples in the 
early chapters are mainly numerical and simple; in the later 
chapters there are plentv of harder examples, though none that 
need be considered to be beyond the reach of a beginner in the 
subject. We can cordially recommend the book as being 
scholarly and practical, even if it is not particularly exciting 
or enterprising. 


An Introduction to Co-ordinate Geometry and the Calculus. By 
N. J. CHIGNELL and E. H. FRYER. (5s. Blackie.) 

Probably the chief merit of this book is that it contains in 
a compact form sufficient of the elements of both co-ordinate 
geometry and calculus for the additional papers in the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate. The two subjects are 
developed so far as is possible together, but no attempt is 
made to tackle logical difficulties or even to point out funda- 
mental assumptions. For example, no detailed explanation of 
the idea of a limit is given, and such statements as “ôy becomes 


; õu 
smaller than any quantity we care to name, so that a becomes 


the derivative oe 
ax 


can fairly commend the merits of the book in that it contains 
a great deal of useful matter in a small space with plenty of 
straightforward and varied examples, which bring out the appli- 
cations of the calculus both to the geometry of curves and to 
mechanics. A chapter on trigonometric functions is also 
included. 


The Elements of Euclid. (2s. net. Dent.) 


are fairly common. Having said this we 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


English-French Vocabulary for Gardiner’s Method for the English 
Language. By K. A. GARDINER. (1s. 6d. Paris: Gardiner’s 
Academy of Languages.) 

Deutsch-englisches Wörterbuch zu Gardiners Methode der deutschen 
Sprache. Von K. A. GARDINER, unter Mitwirkung von 
Prof. Dr. P. MENZERATH. (2s. Paris: Gardiner’s Academy 
of Languages.) 

Gardiners Methode der Deutschen Sprache. Von K. A. GARDINER, 
unter Mitwirkung von Prof. Dr. P. MENZERATH. (5s. 
Paris : Gardiner’s Academy of Languages.) 

Gardiner’s Method for the English Language. By K. A. GARDINER. 
(4s. Paris: Gardiner’s Academy of Languages.) 

Four books by a teacher of foreign languages in Paris. They 
would suit any one who wishes to learn English or German for 
commercial purposes. 

A Modern French Reader for Beginners. By A. C. CLARK. (1s. 6d. 
Hirschfeld.) 

This reader is intended to be read together with Mr. Clark’s 
French Course. It would suit a good first year or an average 
second year class. There are notes in English and a full vocabu- 
lary. Much of the subject matter has to deal with France and 
French ways. 


French Comprehension Tests. 
FINNEGAN. (1s. Dent.) 

German Oral Practice. By C. H. LEATHER. (Is. 6d. Dent.) 

Los Malhechores del Bien. By J. BENAVENTE. Authorized 
Edition. Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary 


Selected and Arranged by R. H. 


by Prof. I. A. Lzonarpb and Prof. R. K. SpauLDING. (5s. 
New York: Macmillan.) 
Manuel d'Ancien Français (Début du XII’ Siècle). By Doro- 


(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 
By J. G. Surrrerrs and P. M. 


THEA A. PATON. 
The Beginner's German Reader. 
GILLAN. (2s. Rivingtons.) 
Les Rêves de Rikiki. By G. D'HouviILLE. Edited by IsaBELLA H. 
CLARKE. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 


San Juan de la Cruz. Poesias. Edited, with Introduction and 
Bibliography, by E. A. PEERS. (2s.) José Cadalso. 
Noches Lúgubres. Edited, with Introduction and Biblio- 
graphy, by EmıLY CoTTon. (2s.) Serafin Estébanez Cal- 
derón. Cristianos y Moriscos. Edited, with Introduction 


and Bibliography, by ADELAIDE PARKER. (2s. 6d. Liver- 
pool: “ Bulletin of Spanish Studies.’’) 
Historia de Espana. Por M. Romera-Navarro._ Edicion 


Revisada. (4s. 6d. Heath.) 


The Main Stream of French Literature. 
(6s. net. Heath.) 


Brush Up your German (Frische Dein Deutsch Auf !). Commercial 
Series. By Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY, assisted by Dr. W. SCHOFER 
(2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Basic German for Science Students. By Dr. M. L. Barker. 
With Vocabulary and English Translations of the German 
Passages. (6s. net. Heffer.) 

The Student's French Grammar. By F. G. Kirspy. With Exer- 

cises. Complete Course for Intermediate and Senior Forms. 

(4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 

1927-1932. Compiled for the Committee on Modern 

Language Teaching by A. CoLEMAN, with the Assistance 

of AGNES JACQUES. ($3.00. University of Chicago Press.) 

Arsène Lupin: Gentleman-Cambrioleur. By M. LEBLANC. 
Book II. Edited by Dr. W. G. HARTOG. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

Le Capitaine Fracasse. By T. Gautier. With Annotations 
and Glossary by A. R. CHISHOLM. (2s. 3d. Dent.) 

Livre de Français. Part II. By Wanpba HOLDING. 
Melbourne : Macmillan.) 

Les Malheurs de Sophie. By the Comtesse DE SEGUR. (Is. 
Nelson.) 

Histoires de Chasse. Edited by R. H. PARDOE. (rs. 3d. Nelson.) 

Tartarin de Tarascon. By A. DauDET. Edited and Abridged 
by C. F. MACKENZIE. (18. 3d. Nelson.) 


By Prof. F. E. GUYER. 


An 


(3s. 6d. 
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MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 


Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 

Bacu. Partita in C Minor. Pianoforte solo by Harold Samuel. 
DX 427-428. 4s. each. 

Psalms xxix. and cxxxiii. and Psalms cxxi. and xxiii. Sung by 
the Choir of the School of English Church Music, conducted 
by Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson. DB 993. 2s. 6d. 

Hymns. “ We come unto our Father's God ” and “‘ My Jesus I 
love Thee.” Sung at the Methodist Union Conference, Royal 
Albert Hall, 1932. DX 429. 4s. 

Songs with Descants. “ Ye Banks and Braes” and “ Golden 
Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes.” Sung by the Boys of St. Mary 
of the Angels Choir School. DB 987. 2s. 6d. 

DvorRAk. Humoresque. SCHUBERT. Rosamunde Ballet Music 
(Entr'acte). Violin Solos by Albert Sammons. DB 1008. 
2s. 6d. 

Folk Dances. Argeers; Broom, the Bonny, Bonny Broom; 
Althea; The Merry Conceit. Played by the National 
Military Band, conducted by Clarence Raybould. DB 1004. 
2s. 6d. 

Mr. Samuel’s reading of the C Minor Partita reveals those fine 
qualities which have made him the foremost Bach exponent of 
our time. His rhythm is firmly controlled, his phrasing vital and 
telling, and his part-playing is exceptional in its clarity. As an 
example of Bach playing at its best, these records may safely 
ne added to the school or home library. The singing of 
Dr. Nicholson's choir is a model of how psalms should be rendered, 
with their clear and expressive diction and their sensitive and 
natural treatment of the words; a valuable record for every 
choirmaster. There is a genuine thrill and an imposing sonority 


in the hearty and heartfelt singing of the two hymns recorded 
at the recent Methodist Conference, and the boys of the Choir 
School of St. Mary of the Angels have a pleasant tone in their 
two songs with descants, though a somewhat too carefully 
studied expression tends to detract from the flexibility of the 
singing. The polished playing of Mr. Albert Sammons in two old 
favourites will make many friends, and the brilliance of tone 
and sturdy rhythm of the National Military Band are again in 
evidence in their latest record, which is ideal for the accom- 
paniment of folk dancing either in or out of doors. 


Maggot Pie: a Book of New Country Dances. By MARJORIE 
HEFFER and W. PorTER. (3s. net.) Tunes Arranged for 
Pianoforte by W. PORTER. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge: 
Heffer.) 

A book of new country dances should meet with a ready 
acceptance. These are new in the sense that they are devised 
from fresh combinations of the traditional steps and movements, 
and the authors may be relied upon to have preserved the spirit 
and style of the old forms. Mr. Porter has indeed done so most 
happily in his piano arrangements, which are issued in a separate 
volume. Though a few of the tunes are also new, the majority 
have been drawn from seventeenth and eighteenth century 
sources. 


A New Secondary School Music Course. By T. McCourt. In 
Three Parts. For Class Use in Secondary and Central 
Schools. Part I. (1s. 3d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Basic Pianoforte Technique. By ELIZABETH SIMPSON. Based 
upon The Science of Pianoforte Technique by T. FIELDEN. 
(3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Modern Handbooks on Religion. (1) A Study of the Ordinary 
Arguments for the Existence and Nature of God. By Dr. 
A. C. BOUQUET. 2s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

This little book is distinctly useful. Dr. Bouquet surveys ina 
fresh and interesting way ground which has too often been left 
arid. A sentence will illustrate his point of view and method : 
“ Once we have accepted the superiority of Judaeo-Christian 
theism over other types of belief, we shall find that the so-called 
proofs for the existence of God supply valuable additional 
evidence for the rightness of our choice.” 


The Forgotten Centuries: Being a Handbook with Notes for 
Teachers on the History of the Jews for the Five Hundred 
Years before Christ, for Central, Senior, and the Middle 
Forms of Secondary Schools. By G. B. AYRE. (2s. 6d. 
net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 

The reproach of neglecting the forgotten centuries is rapidly 
being wiped away. Here is another admirable textbook of 
the history and literature of Judaism during the 500 years 
before Christ, set forth by a practised hand. The work 1s 
thoroughly up to date and may be warmly commended. 


Introduction to Religious Education. General Editor, J. M. 
Price. Associate Editors, L. L. CARPENTER and Prof. 
J. H. CHAPMAN. (12s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

‘* This book,” the editors claim, “ is the crystallization of a 
feeling which has been growing for years among teachers of 
religious education and Bible that there was needed an intro- 
ductory textbook in the field of religious education plain enough 
to be understandable, comprehensive enough to cover the field, 
substantial enough to meet educational standards, interesting 
enough to be readable, and vital enough to be helpful. There 
are many books in this general field, but practically all of them 
are deficient at one or more of the above points. Some are too 
technical for the average student. Many cover only a specialized 
part of the field. Others are too superficial for college use. Some 
are too dry. And many are not vital. It is not claimed that 
this book meets ideally all of these objectives, but it is an effort 
in that direction.” It is divided into three parts: Orientation, 
Principles and Institutions. Part I deals with such matters 
as: Modern Demands for Religious Education, Objectives in 
Religious Education, Educational Emphasis in the Old and New 
Testaments, &c. Part II is concerned with (among other 
things): The Psychology of Religious Education, Curriculum 


of Religious Education, Methods in Teaching Religion, Training 
in Worship, &c. Part III contains chapters on The Home, 
The Church—Its Sunday School, Its Young People’s Societies, 
Its Missionary Organizations, Its Vacation and Weekday 
Schools, and The Press and Related Agencies, &c. The book is 
the composite production of a number of distinguished American 
contributors ; it is comprehensive, readable and full of suggestive 
comment and discussion. It is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of its subject, and ought not to be neglected. 


The Holy Bible: Containing the Old and New Testaments trans- 
lated out of the Original Tongues; and with the former 
Translations diligently compared and revised by His 
Majesty’s Special Command. (1s. 6d. net. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 


The Beginnings of Christianity. Edited by Rev. Dr. F. J. F. 
Jackson and Rev. Dr. K. Lake. Vol. IV. English Trans- 
lation and Commentary. Vol. V. Additional Notes to the 
Commentary. By Rev. Dr. K. Laxe and Dr. H. J. Cap- 
BURY. (25s. net each vol. Macmillan.) 


Syllabus for Church Junior and Senior Day Schools. 
Hon. CORDELIA LEIGH. (1s. 3d. Macmillan.) 


The Fool hath Said. By Dr. C. ALINGTON. (4s. 6d. net. Long- 
mans.) 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Edited by B. T. D. SMITH. 
With Introduction and Notes. (5s. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


The Revival of Mothering Sunday: being an Account of the 
Origin, Development, and Significance of the Beautiful 
Customs which have entwined themselves around the Fourth 
Sunday in Lent, the true and ancient Day in Praise of Mothers. 
By C. P. Smitu. Revised and Enlarged Edition. (zs. 
Nottingham, The Mothering Sunday Movement.) 

The Way of Discipleship: Sermons Preached in Leys School 
Chapel. By H. BISSEKER. (2s. 6d. net. The Epworth 
Press.) 

The Teaching of Scripture to Elder Pupils in Secondary Day 
Schools. By B. L. KENNETT. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge: 
Heffer.) 

The Old Testament and the Apocrypha: a Guide to Bible Reading 
for Schools. By A.C. Toyne. (3s. Arnold.) 


By the 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Adventures of the Black Girl in her Search for God. By 
BERNARD SHAW. (2s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

This book is just Bernard Shaw, master of flouts and gibes, 
and as such one has to take it or leave it. For ourselves, we 
prefer to take it. He will be accused—he has already been 
accused—of inaccuracy and of irreverence. His reply would 
probably be that, so long as he is right about the broad facts of 
evolution in religion, he is indifferent to accuracy in detail ; 
and that, so long as he maintains reverence towards the truth 
as he sees it, he is not careful about other objects of reverence. 
Much of what he says in the Shavian manner has been said, 
more accurately and fully and reverently and dully, by Christian 
scholars of high repute. He is right in insisting that in our 
popular Christianity there is a strong element of that which is 
primitive and non-Christian. The subject on which Mr. Shaw 
will arouse real antagonism is the Christian doctrine of suffering, 
and, in connexion therewith, the significance of the crucifixion 
of the Founder of Christianity. Admirers of the author will of 
course read this book. Our brief indication of its theme and its 
manner will perhaps help others to decide whether to read it 
or not. 


Science in the Changing World. By T. Horianp, H. Levy, 
Jurian Huxtry, J. R. BAKER, BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
Atpous HuxteEy, H. T'A. FausseT, HILAIRE BELLOC, 
J. B. S. HALDANE, OLIVER LopnGE. Edited by Mary 
ADAMS. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Many people who heard these talks broadcast last year will 
be glad to know that they have been published. The authors 
are among the famous men of the day, and deal with the most 
vital subjects: the fundamental nature of science; the recent 
advances of human biology; and the civilization which consti- 
tutes human environment. The informality of the style of 
the essays make them very pleasant reading, and most of them 
are packed with stimulating matter. 


Timeless Perfection: Man's Greatest Adventure. 
KINGSTON. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

The Democratic Philosophy of Education : Companion to Dewey's 
Democracy and Education. Exposition and Comment. 
By Prof. H. H. Horne. (128. 6d. net. New York: Mac- 
millan.) 

The Nature of Learning: in tts relation to the Living System. 
By Prof. G. HUMPHREY. (15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Culture and Environment: the Training of Critical Awareness. 
By F. R. Leavis and D. THompson. (3s. 6d. net. Chatto 
& Windus.) 


By F. W. 


Responsibility : its Development through Punishment and Reward. 
By L. Sears. (15s. 6d. net. New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

An interesting monograph. The author first analyses the 
theories of seven philosophers on the subject of praise and blame 
as instruments for social control; then recounts the case- 
histories of twelve selected children; and lastly evaluates the 
theories in the light of the cases. He concludes that the problem 
of the development of responsibility finally resolves itself into 
the search for means to develop intelligence, or, as Shelley put 
it, “ the great instrument for moral good is the imagination.” 


Educational Sociology. By Prof. D. H. Kuur II. (12s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

This subject frequently forms part of the course for teachers 
in training in America, and the author feels that in many cases 
it is unscientifically treated, or is confused with educational 
philosophy. In this volume, therefore, he sets out to define 
and illustrate fundamental sociological concepts, and to apply 
them to educational theory and practice. A sécond volume is 
planned to carry this application still further. Some of the 
topics dealt with, e.g. the original nature of man, and collective 
behaviour in school life, are treated in this country as part of 
the psychology of education ; the later sections on the economic 
and social problems of industrial waste, physical and mental 
deficiency, drunkenness and crime, can be recommended to 
those English teachers who feel the lack of a sociological back- 
ground for their educational theory. 


The Psychology of High-School Discipline.. By R. W. PRINGLE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

This book continues the work of the author’s earlier volumes, 

Adolescence and High-School Problems and Methods with Ado- 


lescents. Part I furnishes the psychological basis for the treat- 
ment of adolescent boys and girls in school, and deals adequately 
with such topics as the endocrine glands, instincts, habits, the 
will, and the group; this section is of equal value for English 
and American teachers. Part II applies the psychological 
theory to specific situations, and these are mainly determined 
by conditions which prevail in American schools and do not 
always apply aptly to England. The bibliography at the end is 
exclusively American. 


Talents and Temperaments: the 
Guidance. By A. MACRAE. 
University Press.) 

Dr. Macrae has written an admirable introduction to Voca- 
tional Guidance. He gives a concise and readable description of 
the methods, achievements, and difficulties of the expert adviser 
whose business it is to suggest suitable occupations for children 
leaving elementary or secondary schools. He makes no exclusive 
or extravagant claims for the methods 1n use, and discusses im- 
partially their strength and weakness. At the same time he 
makes good his case for the comprehensive survey possible to the 
vocational expert as against the less informed and often hap- 
hazard judgments and choices which result in far too many 
Occupational ‘‘ misfits.” Parents who read this book wil ]find 
recorded the gloomiest views of their fitness for the parental 
vocation, but Dr. Macrae is much too sensible not to welcome 
information from any one—parent, teacher, doctor, social worker 
—1in close touch with the child. i 


Intellectual Crime. By JANET CHANCE. (5s. Noel Douglas.) 

Mrs. Chance proposes to write a book which will “ outline 
an attitude to education based on the realist and humanist 
standards of sexual and intellectual morality.” In a previous 
work she has discussed present standards of sexual morality 
and in that under review she expounds with ample and varied 
examples the nature of intellectual crime. This new criminal 
category comprises “any behaviour which shows indifference 
to truth or truthfulness; or is harmful to these.” It is the 
scientific thought of man which alone discovers and establishes 
universally valid knowledge, and in the sphere of truth such 
limits should not be overstepped. Unless thinking is secular, 
agnostic, scientific, it is not compatible with intellectual decency 
or integrity ; this explains the statement that religious creeds 
are intellectual crimes. The emotional value of religion is not 
under discussion. Every one will recognize a trend of thought 
common at the present day; it is obviously impossible here 
to examine the assumptions on which it rests. 


Psychology of Vocational 
(5s. net. Nisbet. Cambridge 


Psychology of Sex: the Biology of Sex—the Sexual Impulse in 
Youth—Sexual Deviation—the Erotic Symbolisms—Homo- 
sexuality—Marriage—the Art of Love. A Manual for 
Students. By HAvVELock ELLIs. (12s. 6d. net. Heinemann 
—Medical Books.) 

Test Materials for Problem Behavior Tendencies in Junior 
High School Boys. By G. C. LoorBsourow. (University 
of California Publications in Education, Vol. VII, No. 1.) 
($1.25. Berkeley, Cal.: University of California Press.) 

Character in Human Relations. By H. HARTSHORNE. (10s. 6d. 
net. Scribner.) 

Man as Psychology Sees Him. By Prof. E. S. ROBINSON. 
(12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Economy and Technique of Learning. By Prof. W. F. Book. 
(10s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

Edward and Marigold. By MARJORIE THORBURN. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Psychology. By Prof. S. I. Franz and Prof. KATE Gorpon. 
(15s. net. McGraw-Hill Book Co.) 


(5s. net. 


FARADAY HOUSE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.— 
The annual examinations for a Faraday Scholarship of eighty 
guineas per annum, tenable for two years in college and one year 
in manufacturing works, and for a Maxwell Scholarship of 
sixty guineas per annun, tenable for two years in college and 
one year in works, will be held at Faraday House on April 
4, 5 and 6, 1933. Exhibitions may also be awarded to candidates 
who acquit themselves creditably in the above examinations, 
but who do not obtain the necessary number of marks to qualify 
for the Faraday or Maxwell Scholarship. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar, Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College, 62-70 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 
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(1) The Spangled Heavens : an Introduction to Astronomy. By 
L. EpDwarps. (3s. 6d. net. Howe.) 

(2) Wonders of the Universe : a Simple Account of the Elements 
of Astronomy. By H. E. TAYLOR. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

(1) This is the work of a very young author, whose youthful 
outlook and enthusiasm have produced a book well suited 
to rouse the interest of other young people. It lives up to its 
sub-title, and does not attempt either to cover too much ground 
or to go into excessive detail. Spectroscopy is practically 
ignored, and results are dealt with rather than practical or 
theoretical methods; but within its limits it gives an excellent 
picture in simple language of the universe as it is understood by 
astronomers, commencing with the solar system and leading 
up to the spiral nebulae. (2) Those whose appetite for more 
has been whetted by an “ introduction ” such as the above will 
find the subject more fully treated in the next book, which is 
in many respects complementary to the first. It also is intended 
for juveniles, but lays greater stress on practical experiments or 
observation, and the logical building up of conclusions; thus 
tending to inculcate a true scientific spirit rather than the mere 
curiosity of a ‘‘ star-gazer.’’ It would form a good textbook 
in astronomy for schools or for young private students requiring 
an elementary knowledge of the subject. It is well illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams. At the end of each chapter 
are questions and practical exercises, which are well thought 
out and should be of considerable value. 


Be your own Weather Prophet: a Book for the Holidays and 
After. By E. S. PLAYER. (3s. 6d. Cassell.) 

This book is intended for those who wish to make “ intelligent 
guesses ’’ as to the future course of the weather in their own 
locality. The relevant facts of meteorology are briefly explained 
with this object in view, and descriptions given of the weather 
associated with the principal types of pressure distribution. 
It is shown that comparatively accurate forecasts may be made 
by observations of wind, barometer, thermometer, and sky. 
The rules of such forecasting are clearly indicated, and the 
meaning and use of synoptic charts as published in the daily 
Press are also explained. The book should enable any one not 
only to judge the probable behaviour of the weather for at least 
a few hours ahead, but also to understand something of the 
reasons for the changes that occur. 


The Form and Properties of Crystals: an Introduction to the 
Study of Minerals and the Use of the Petrological Microscope. 
By A. B. DALE. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
This will be a book of very great help to the student who is 
beginning to study crystallography and petrology. The explana- 
tions are clear and assisted by useful diagrams. 


A French-English Vocabulary in Geology and Physical Geography. 
By G. M. Davies. (6s. net. Murby.) 

This will be a most useful book for any one to have by his 
side when reading a French book which deals with any branch 
of geology or physical geography. It contains the translations 
of some four thousand words, and so must surely explain all the 
French terms which are used when writing about these sciences. 


Life in the Plant World. By Dr. F. H. SHoosmitH. (5s. net. 
Harrap.) 

Lack of interest in plant life is often due to urban nurture 
and environment. To any reader thus deficient, this well- 
written and illustrated volume may be commended as a remedy. 
The author is evidently well versed in the literature of the subject, 
and presents the facts in good literary style. The sixteen 
chapters may be described as a series of essays on the problems 
confronting green plants, e.g. the intake, transport and mechani- 
cal importance of water, the supply of nitrogen, reproduction, 
and, in general, their struggle for existence. There are good 
and judicious chapters on the Evolution of Plants, and on 
Plants and Man. The glossary is complete and should remove 
all difficulty from the general reader to whom technical botanical 
terms are unfamiliar. 


In Search of Wild Flowers: a Preliminary to the Systematic 
Study of Botany. By MARGARET V. Ray. (1s. 6d. Watts.) 
This is a useful elementary book as a pocket companion on 
expeditions, or as a guide to indoor study of specimens. Dealing 
with common and almost unmistakable species only, it does 
not include identification keys; but groups the flowers together 
in accordance with their several habitats. Thus the chapter- 
headings are ‘‘ Woodlands ” ; ‘‘ Banks and Hedges ” ; “ Fields, 
Pastures and Meadows’’; “ Pools and Streams”; ‘' Sea- 
shores,’’ and so on. The species are well described and simply 


illustrated ; and, incidentally, some ecology is introduced. 
Technical terms are sparingly used, and, wherever inevitable, 
are fully explained. 


The Expanding Universe. By Sir ARTHUR EDDINGTON. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Modern theories of time and space—the common meeting 
ground of astronomy, relativity and the quantum theory— 
provide almost insuperable difficulties to the layman owing to 
the impossibility of translating the mathematics into mental 
imagery. Sir Arthur Eddington is the leading popular exponent 
of the subject, and has gone a very long way, by his delightful 
style of exposition and clear-sighted appreciation of their 
difticulties, to render it intelligible to others. The present book 
deals with the conception of the closed curvature of space, 
and the evidence in favour of its expansion as supplied by 
(a) direct observations of nebulae; (b) the theory of relativity ; 
and (c) wave-mechanics of the atom. It is not simple reading, 
and presupposes some slight acquaintance with astronomy. 
Those, however, who are prepared for some mental effort will 
be well rewarded by the double pleasure afforded in the actual 
task of following the development of the subject under Sir 
Arthur’s guidance and in the greater insight that will have been 
obtained into modern theories of the universe. 


Sex Determination. By Prof. F. A. E. Crew. . (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

This little book is one of the “ Monographs on Biological 
Subjects,” and, as such, rightly presupposes in the reader an 
acquaintance with the essentials of genetical science. The dis- 
cussion is restricted to the cytological and genetical aspects of 
sex-determination ; the main contention being that sex is 
determined at fertilization. Sex-linkage, gynandromorphism, 
sex-reversal, and kindred topics are, however, considered ; 
but secondary sexual characters are virtually disregarded. 
Students of genetics will find here a valuable and up-to-date 
epitome of the subject. 


Our Friendly Trees. By BARBARA BRIGGS. 
Lutterworth Press.) 

This is a pleasantly-written and well-illustrated account of 
the charm and beauty of some sixteen species of our trees. 
Incidentally, a fair amount of botanical information is woven 
into the descriptions. The book is handsomely got up, wonder- 
fully cheap, and well worth a place in a juvenile library. 


Mr. Ramshaw My Eagle. By Capt. C. W. R. KNIGHT. 
Arrowsmith.) 

The lectures delivered both in this country and in America 
by Capt. Knight have introduced his famous golden eagle to so 
large an audience that this book is assured a widespread welcome. 
The circumstances of the raid by which this bird and its sister 
nestling when just fully grown were removed from the eyrie 
are vividly narrated; and the subsequent adventures during 
its travels with Capt. Knight, coupled with a number of magnifi- 
cent photographic illustrations, make it difficult to put the book 
aside until the end is reached. 


(38. 6d. 


(8s. 6d. net. The 


(3s. 6d. 


Elementary Light. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT. (3s. Dent.) 

Elementary General Science: a Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuGHEs and J. H. PANTton. Book II. (2s. Blackie.) 

Wonderful Plants : a Botanical Book for Students. By T. M. F. 
TAMBLYN-WatTTs. Part I. General Introduction to the 
Practical Study of Botany, with a Chapter on Early Man in 
yelation to the Vegetable Kingdom. (5s. The Author, 
Ismailia, Clatterfield Gardens, Westcliff-on-Sea.) 

Elements of Practical Biology : a Textbook covering the Syllabuses 
of the Higher School Certificate and the Preliminary Examina- 
tions for Medical and Dental Students of the Universities 
and the Conjoint Board of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons. By A. P. GRAHAM. (6s. Dent.) 

An Elementary Biology for Schools. By N. M. JOHNSON. (2s. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

Botany by Discovery. By ETHEL GREEN. 
(4s. 6d. Dent.) 

Everyday Science: a Practical Course for Schools. 
Brean. Book II. (Boards, 2s. 3d. Limp, 2s. 
of London Press.) 

A First Book of Biology. By Mary E. PuiLLiPs and Lucy E. 
Cox. (2s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

Plant Ecology: for the Student of British Vegetation. By Dr. 
Wm. LEACH. (38. 6d. net. Methuen.) - 

The Senses of Insects. By Dr. H. ELTRINGHAM. 
Methuen.) 


Revised Edition. 


By H. E. 
University 


(3s. 6d. net. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND 


Speech Training in the Elementary School. By KATHLEEN 
SALMON. (28. net. Brown.) l 

This is a very practical little book, and one of its principal 
merits is the way in which it links together song and speech. If 
any progress is to be made in the diction of our elementary 
school children this is a most important point. Miss Salmon’s 
experience as a training college teacher at Hull and elsewhere 
has been particularly useful. She wisely stresses the importance 
of doing no arm movements of any kind in practising breathing 
for speech. The general notes on vowel positions are excellent, 
though it is actually better to insist on uniform jaw opening 
throughout the whole of the vowel scale. The names of the 
vowels are not quite well selected, the distinction between short 
and long is too vague for English children, and the sound of 
“u” in “nurse ” is not a longer version of the sound of “u ” 
in “ nut,” but a different sound altogether: “w” is sometimes 
consonantal. The diphthongs are excellent, and all the exercises 
are amusing and practical. The definition of rhythm should 
read, “ rhythm is recurrence of accent at regular intervals in 
time,” though even that would be unnecessarily simplified. 
Most valuable stress is laid in the teaching of reading aloud. 
The book can be thoroughly recommended. 


Webster's Collegiate Dictionary: the Largest Abridgment of 
Webster's New International Dictionary of the English 
Language. Fourth Edition of the Merriam Series. (21s. 
net. Bell.) 

Good wine needs no bush, and a dictionary bearing the name 
of Webster stands little in need of our praise, because it has 
been associated for several generations with all that is sound 
in lexicography. The abridgment of “ Webster” known as 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary first appeared in 1898, and was 
based upon the 1890 edition of the International Dictionary. 
The third edition of the Collegiate Dictionary, published in 1916, 
was virtually a new work, based upon the New International 
Dictionary published in 1909. This fourth edition is the same 
book as the third, but considerably revised. Errors have been 
corrected, and changes and additions have been made when 
necessitated by the passage of time. There is a section dealing 
with new words, chiefly scientific, and connected with radio, 
aeronautics, psycho-analysis, and so on. We have tested this 
dictionary at many points, and have been abundantly satisfied 
with the help it has afforded. We recommend it cordially as a 
first-rate one-volume dictionary of the English language, par- 
ticularly suitable for schools and colleges. 


The Democratic Philosophy of Education : Companion to Dewey's 
Democracy and Education. Exposition and Comment. By 
Prof. H. H. Horne, (12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This book is an attempt to present the main subject matter 

of Democracy and Education in a form acceptable to students. 
Dewey’s text is followed first with a clarifying exposition, and 
then with an interpretative and critical comment. There is no 
doubt of the importance of Dewey's work, both intrinsically and 
historically, nor as to the fact of the occasional difficulty of his 
style. The present volume clears up the difficulties, and with 
the addition of the critical comments, it fulfils the requirements 
for a textbook for courses in the philosophy of education. 


A Physician's Tour in Soviet Russia. By Sir J. PURVES-STEWART. 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

It is useful to have so many accounts of their Russian experi- 
ences written by tourists on their return. Though each account 
is necessarily incomplete and partial, by means of comparison 
and contrast the industrious reader may hope to gain a more or 
less comprehensive view. The present book is compiled from 
the diary of a London doctor who spent a month in Russia last 
summer. He is obviously an anti-Communist trying to be fair, 
and he expresses admiration for some of the hospitals he saw, 
and for the elaborate organization of the public health services. 
But on the whole his account is depressing, and the strongest 
impression left on the mind of the reader is of the discomforts 
of the tour. 

How to Use Books and Enjoy Them. By L. McCorvin. 
Toulmin.) 

The author of this little book is chief librarian of the Hampstead 
Public Libraries and examiner to the Library Association, so 
the advice he gives to readers is well worth having. The book is 
thoroughly practical and tells the reader how to get hold of 
information regarding new books, how to buy books, and how to 
use libraries. ‘There is a clever appendix in diagram form which 
aims at stimulating readers to undertake the fascinating task 
of exploring new and untried fields of literature. 


(2s. 6d. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


A History of the Teaching of Domestic Subjects. 
SILLITOE. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

There was real need for a comprehensive history of the teaching 
of domestic subjects in England, and this book ably fills the gap. 
Miss Sillitoe’s apt choice of detail and illustration, and her lively 
interest in her subject, make her book more than a textbook ; 
it holds the reader’s attention as it unfolds the story of the 
remarkable advance of the teaching of housecraft through the 
last 200 years. As Prof. Cullis says in her foreword, the book 
should be an encouragement to pioneers in other branches of 
education. 


The Poor Student and the University : a Report on the Scholarship 
System, with reference to Local Education Authorities’ Awards 
and Assistance to Intending Teachers. By L. DOREEN 
WHITELEY. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The full title of this book indicates accurately the scope of 
its contents. It is packed with facts not easily accessible else- 
where, and indicates clearly the advantages and disadvantages 
of the present scholarship system. All who are interested in the 
practice and policy of local authorities, the state, and other 
bodies in the matter of scholarships should find this report of 
great value to them. 


Federated Malay States. Annual Report of the Education 
Department for the Year 1931. By F. J. MORTEN. 

Twenty-Four Lessons in Elocution, Transcribed as Actually 
Delivered : being Detailed Graduated Instruction in Breath 
Control, Voice Development, Analysis of Speech Sounds, and 
the Principles underlying the Art of Vocal Expression. By 
J. BERNARD. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

What Shall I Be? By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 
net. Heinemann.) 

The Celebrated Crown Trial (over a Thousand Members on the 
Jury) : Orations and Mighty Combatants (The Two Greatest 
Orators of the World) (Best Models of Mass Oratory for 
addressing Crowds). By J. N. RuFFINn. (ros. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 


By HELEN 


Part I. (6s. 


B.B.C. ADULT EpucaTion Tatks.—The various series of 
talks arranged under the auspices of the Central Council for 
Broadcast Adult Education for the three months April, May 
and June, provide some especially interesting material for group 
discussion. Taking them in order, there is first the series on 
Sunday afternoons at 2.40. An old broadcasting friend is 
coming to the microphone in Clifford Collinson, who will give 
five talks on “ Pioneers of World Exploration.” A second series 
This year commemorates the centenary of the decision of the 
British Parliament to emancipate all slaves within the British 
Dominions, and the talks on Mondays at 7.30 have been planned 
to give students some account of the history of slavery and of the 
efforts which led to its abolition. The Tuesday evening discussions 
at 8.30 on “ Design in Modern Life” should provide food for 
debate, for each subject is one on which most of us feel we are 
competent to express an opinion: clothes, furniture, books, our 
houses, and the streets we walk in. Wednesday talks at 7.30 p.m. 
will be on Industrial Relations, and here again the field for dis- 
cussion is a wide one. The speaker is John Hilton, Professor of 
Industrial Relations in the University of Cambridge. Another 
series which should prove popular, especially with women’s in- 
stitutes, townswomen’s guilds and similar groups, is that by 
L. A. G. Strong on “ Enjoyment of Novels.” Younger students, 
especially those who spend their summer evenings in the open 
air, will enjoy the series on Fridays, at 7.30, when Charles 
Elton, Director of the Bureau of Animal Population at the 
University of Oxford, will give some hints on “ Exploring the 
Animal World.” Those who have appreciated Commander Stephen 
Animal World.” Those who have appreciated Commander 
Stephen King-Hall’s talks on current affairs in the early evening 
will be glad to know that he has been briefed to appear cach 
Monday evening as the representative of the man in the street, or 
the woman in the house, in an endeavour to obtain from Mr. N. F. 
Hall, Head of the Department of Economics at University 
College, London, some illumination on the World Crisis. On 
Saturdays, at the same time, James Agate, for so long broadcast 
dramatic critic, has arranged a most fascinating series on ‘‘ Stars 
in their Courses.” Thousands of listeners have sent in poems 
in response to the B.B.C’s invitation, and Walter de la Mare 
and Edward Marsh have chosen twenty of the best to be broad- 
cast during April. They will be given in the five-minute readings 
which take place every evening of the week except Thursdays. 
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Topics and Events 


TRE EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER.—Early this month, under this 
title, will be issued a provocative book, the joint work of seven 
noted authorities on education, attacking with courage and 
frankness the evils of the educational system and how these evils 
block the path of social progress. The book is edited by William 
H. Kirkpatrick, and among the contributors are John Dewey and 
V. T. Thayer. 

* + * 

“TOWN AND CountTRY PLANNING.’—The second issue of 
Town and Country Planning, the official journal of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, is to hand. The editorial 
comments cover a variety of subjects, beginning with Public 
Social Services, Economy and Housing, a critical analysis of 
the Economy Committee’s Report, an analysis of the Housing 
(Financial Provisions) Bill, and a criticism of the same, which 
is decidedly severe. The Association evidently does not regard 
re Bill as an improvement on the work of the 1924 and 1930 

cts. 

+ k k 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS FOR BRITISH 
WoMEN STUDENTS.—The London School of Dalcroze Eurhyth- 
mics, 23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1, offers one scholarship to 
the value of £230, being the tuition fee for three years plus 
certificate examination fee in the Training Department of the 
London school in preparation for the examination for the 
Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics, and two scholar- 
ships to the value of £115 each, being half tuition and examination 
fees. Forms of application and details may be obtained on 
application. 

+ + + 

RoyYAL Arr Force, Vacancies.. The Air Ministry announces 
vacancies in the Royal Air Force for well-educated boys between 
the ages of 154 and 17, to enter as apprentice clerks in April and 
July next. Entry will be by selection from among applicants 
with the necessary educational qualification. Detailed informa- 
tion regarding the apprentice clerk scheme can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Air Ministry (Apprentice Clerks’ Department), 
Gwydyr House, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. Successful candi- 
dates will be required to complete twelve years’ regular air 
force service after reaching the age of 18. At the age of 30 
they will normally return to civil life, but a limited number may, 
subject to service requirements, be permitted to re-engage to 
complete twenty-four years’ service, qualifying for pension. 


+ + + 


THE CHOICE OF CAREERS.—Never has the choice of careers 
for young people been so difficult as it is to-day. The annual 
report of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
published recently, surveys scientific research it has conducted 
during the past year in vocational guidance. The principal 
schools in the country have careers masters on their statfs, and 
the Institute has begun the training of selected masters and 
mistresses in the technique of testing abilities, of estimating 
temperament and character, and of formulating vocational 
advice. The suitability of vocational guidance given to a large 
number of young people when leaving school, has been tested 
by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, and the 
results appear in its annual report for 1932. Two groups were 
examined. The first group received vocational advice at the 
Institute in 1927 and 1928; the second group in 1929. In 79 per 
cent of the whole the vocational predictions of the Institute 


were correct. 
& + + 


ANGLO-BELGIAN RAPPROCHEMENT. —Arrangements are in 
progress for the interchange at Easter next by a large number 
of British and Belgian scholars. The scheme, originated in 
Belgian Government quarters, was approved by the British 
Ambassador and has the support and goodwill of the British 
Foreign Oftice and the Board of Education. A group of 700 
British boys and girls will leave London on the morning of 
April 19, returning in the evening of April 23. Their headquarters 
will be in Bruges and a whole day will be spent in exploring that 
city. Another day will be spent at Ypres and the battlefields, 
and the scholars will be present at the ceremony which is to 
be broadcast from the Menin Gate and which will be attended 
officially by representatives of several European Governments. 
Another day will be spent in Ghent, where the Floral Festival 
is to be opened in person by the King and Queen of the Belgians, 
and on the morning of the return to England the scholars will 
witness the St. George’s Day ceremony and will visit the Mole 
at Zeebrugge. The inclusive cost will not exceed £2 10s. The 


School Journey Association is responsible for the bookings of 
English scholars and is also entrusted with the arrangements for 
accommodation and programme of the Belgian visitors. The 
Belgians have seized upon the opportunity, and instead of the 
original 700, 1,600 scholars are to visit London during the above 
period. In addition, a party of 120 Belgian teachers have also 
to be provided for as a separate body. Schools wishing to 
participate in the scheme should apply to the Secretary, School 
Journey Association, 35 Parkview Road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
* + + 


EMPIRE JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE.—The 
publication of a new periodical relating to agriculture might 
appear to require justification at the present time, but it is the 
opinion of leading agricultural authorities that, without trench- 
ing on the ground of existing journals, there is a definite and 
urgent need of a journal for recording experimental work bearing 
on the improvement of agriculture throughout the Empire. 
To meet this need of research workers, education authorities 
and progressive farmers, the Oxford University Press is publish- 
ing this month the first number of the Empire Journal of Experi- 
mental Agriculture. The new journal will offer agricultural 
research workers a medium for disseminating the records and 
results of their investigations on the feeding and management 
of livestock, cultivation and manuring of crops, trials of farm 
machinery, agricultural economics and experimental technique. 
The journal will command a strong editorial board, including, 
among others, Sir John Russell, director of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, as chairman. It will be published 
quarterly. Subscription price 20s. for four numbers. Single 
numbers 7s. 6d. net, each. 


+ s s 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS.—At a meeting of the Teachers 
Registration Council held on Friday, March 17, certain modifi- 
cations in the conditions of registration were approved. The 
most important change is the omission of the temporary require- 
ment by which teachers who have had no professional training 
might instead submit evidence of a lengthened period of teaching 
experience. In future, all teachers who have not attended an 
approved course of professional training, at an institution recog- 
nized by the Council, will be required to produce evidence either 
“of having served as a teacher possessing a degree or other 
approved qualification for at least one year in a school recognized 
by the Council for this purpose, together with evidence of having 
shown competence as a teacher and of having followed such a 
course of study in the principles and methods of teaching as may 
be accepted by the Council for registration purposes ” ; or “ of 
having served for one year as a teacher in any University in 
Great Britain or in such other art or commercial institutions as 
may be approved by the Council for Registration purposes, 
together with evidence of having shown competence as a teacher.” 
The Secretary's report showed that the total number of applica- 
tions for registration to the end of February was 95,517. 

* * * 


THE CARNEGIE PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MEN, 
BECKETT Park, LEEDsS.—There have existed in England for 
some years facilities for the training of women teachers of 
physical education, but the lack of any similar provision for men 
has militated against the full development of this essential 
branch of a boy’s training. The national need for such provision 
was brought to the notice of the Trustees of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, who, after discussions with representatives of 
the schools, local education authorities, and the Board of Edu- 
cation, generously offered to defray the capital cost of building 
a physical training college for men. Leeds was selected as the 
most convenient centre for this College, which, after negotia- 
tions, it was decided to build in Beckett Park. On this estate, 
which is 95 acres in extent, is situated the City of Leeds Training 
College with its eight halls of residence. Excellent facilities 
are provided for games and recreation; in addition to a full- 
sized swimming bath, there are cricket, football (Association 
and Rugby), and hockey fields, tennis courts and fives courts. 
The College will be known as “ Carnegie Hall,” and will accommo- 
date sixty resident students. The Leeds Education Authority 
will be responsible for its administration and maintenance, 
while the special interests of the students and the national 
character of the college will be represented by an advisory com- 
mittee. The College will be open for students in September, 
1933. A prospectus has been prepared and sent to the univer- 
sities, public and secondary schools, training colleges, and local 
education authorities. 
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School Libraries 


V.—HISTORY 


By F. C. Happotp, D.S.O., M.A., Headmaster of Bishop 
Wordsworth's School, Salisbury 


N writing of the collecting, organizing, and use of a 

history library, we are faced with the primary difficulty 
of deciding what we mean by history. For on what we 
conceive history to be depends how we will set about 
our task. If one desires merely to build up a collection 
of books useful to the candidate for Higher Certificate 
who has little inclination to go much beyond the limits 
of his syllabus, one would concentrate on a number of 
good standard histories and biographies ; if, on the other 
hand, one’s interests were directed towards an under- 
standing of our own age, one would insist on including 
such books as Middletown, Siar Dust in Hollywood, Change 
in the Village, The Wheelwright’s Shop, and The Forsyte 
Saga, which some would not call works of history at all. 

The truth is that the conception of what history is and 
how it ought to be taught, is so varied and is changing 
so rapidly that it is difficult to decide what books would 
have the most permanent value. When our chief con- 
centration was on political and constitutional history, the 
choice of books was much easier. It was to meet the needs 
of those engaged on such studies that W. W. Davies wrote, 
some years ago, an excellent little guide book, How to 
Read History (Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. 6d.), which may 
be confidently recommended, not only to all school librarians 
but to all history specialists in the sixth forms of schools. 
The chronological arrangement adopted makes the finding 
of the best standard works on any period easy. 

In few schools is money to spend on libraries plentiful, 
and to build up a library to meet every conceivable need 
that the history library must contain at any rate some works 
would be an expensive task, It is therefore necessary to 


decide what function one wishes one’s history library to 
to fulfil, and then to collect the books which will best 
fulfil that function. Let us assume that the conception 
of history has advanced beyond the purely political, and 
which will illuminate the whole of man’s development 
and will help the student to understand the age in which 
he lives. 

For the general survey one might include Wells’ Outline 
of History, Happold’s Adventure of Man, Marvin’s The Living 
Past, and, if one does not fear the unorthodox, Reades’ 
The Martyrdom of Man. A clear idea of early history 
can be gained from Breasted’s Ancient Times, while classical 
history and culture might be represented by Cotterell’s 
Ancient Greece, Warde Fowler’s Rome, supplemented by 
The Legacy of Greece and The Legacy of Rome (O.U.P.), 
Oman’s Seven Roman Statesmen, and Froude’s Caesar. 
For medieval Europe a start could be made with Adams’ 
Civilization in the Middle Ages, Bryce’s Holy Roman 
Empire, Barry’s Papal Monarchy and The Legacy of the 
Middle Ages (O.U.P.). If money is available, Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, and, if possible, Milman’s History of 
Latin Christianity should be added. 

It is probable that most schools will desire to lay much 
emphasis on modern history. Readable general histories 
of Europe since the Renaissance are rare. One might 
start with the second half of Grant’s History of Europe, 
and fill in the details from such works as Grant’s The 
French Monarchy, Wakeman’s Ascendancy of France, 
Dickinson’s Revolution and Reaction in Modern France ; 
and for those who read French the excellent volumes in 
the Histoire de France racontée à tous (Hachette) ; Grant 
Robertson and Marriott's Evolution of Prussia, Hume's 
Spain, and Eversley’s Turkish Empire, while biographies 
such as Armstrong’s Charles V, Hume’s Philip II, Morley’s 
Cromwell, Reddaway’s Frederick the Great, Fisher’s Napoleon, 
Cesaresco's Cavour, and Grant Robertson’s Bismarck would 
be useful and necessary additions to the library. 

For a fuller account of the more modern period probably 
the best works are Grant and Temperley’s Europe in the 
Nineteenth Century (Longman), Fyffe’s History of Europe, 
1793-1878 (Cassell, 2 vols.), and Gooch’s History of Modern 
Europe, 1878-1920 (Cassell). 

The library would not be complete without some general 
histories of our own country. Perhaps the best and most 
readable one-volume work is G. M. Trevelyan’s History 
of England, while there are also the well-known standard 
histories published by Methuen (6 vols.), containing 
Trevelyan’s brilliant England under the Stuarts, and by 
Longmans (12 vols.), in which the sixteenth century 
volumes by Fisher and Pollard are very good. One should 
also certainly include Pollard’s brilliant little History of 
England in the Home University Library and Green's 
Short History of the English People. One would also add a 
few biographies such as Jenks’ Edward I, Pollard’s Henry 
VIII, &c., and for constitutional history White’s The 
Making of the English Constitution, Pollard’s Evolution of 
Parliament, and Jenks’ Parliamentary England. 

Such books would form the essential backbone of the 
library, but to confine one’s reading to works of this 
character would give a somewhat limited conception of 
human history. Must we not include works on the history 
of the United States, of the countries of the Far East, of 
India and Africa? What of pre-history, of the history 
of religious ideas and of political theories and institutions, 
should not these be represented ? Above all, in order to 
understand our present age, should not a large section 
of our library be given to works on economics, scientific 
discovery, and modern social organization? Ought it 
not to include books on Italian Fascism, Russian Com- 
munism, present-day Germany, and the League of Nations ? 
Those of us who maintain that one of the chief values of 
history is to illuminate our own age would undoubtedly 
answer, “ Yes.” The difficulty is, however, to decide 
what books to include. A beginning can be made by 
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including in the library several copies of the excellent 
Outline of Modern Knowledge, published by Gollancz 
and now issued in a cheap edition at 5s. Herein will be 
found chapters on economics, finance, political, industrial 
and international organization, social anthropology and 
ethnology, as well as on science, philosophy, and art. 
One might include also Wells’ The Work, Wealth and Happi- 
ness of Mankind (Heinemann), while, allowing for a certain 
obvious bias, there are few better books on modern indus- 
trial and economic organization than Coles’ The Intelli- 
gent Man's Guide through World Chaos (Gollancz). If, 
in addition, the junior historian reads a few books such 
as Hartley Withers’, The Meaning of Money, Scott’s The 
Approach to Economics, Clay’s Economics for the General 
Reader, and Pensons’ Economics of Everyday Life, any 
tendency to regard history merely as the story of kings, 
statesmen, generals, and governments will be adequately 
corrected. A suggestive book for the perusal of any one 
building up a history library is Leavis and Thompson’s 
Culture and Environment (Chatto & Windus), particularly 
as it contains an excellent bibliography of works on modern 
social institutions. 

From what has been written, it will be apparent that, 
unless unlimited funds are available, the task of building 
up a history library is a difficult one. The number of 
books which might be included is so great and the con- 
ceptions of history which might influence the choice is so 
varied, that the only sound plan is to begin with the essential 
books demanded by the immediate needs of the school 
curriculum and then to add to these as experience and 
occasion dictate. 

We have so far confined ourselves to the building up 
of a library suitable for those either engaged on advanced 
work in history or with a particular bias towards historical 
studies. One must say something, however briefly, about 
the sort of books suitable for boys of the junior and middle 
school, the books one would place in the class-room history 
library. Much will depend on whether such books are 
intended merely to supplement the history textbook, or 
whether they are intended for definite use in the history 
lesson. Apart from simple historical biographies, of which 
good series are published by Harraps and Putnams, 
and historical novels, of which one cannot have too many, 
this junior history library will probably be chiefly composed 
of books on Social History, such as Quennell’s History of 
Everyday Things in England (Batsford) and Hartley and 
Elliot’s Life and Work of the People of England (Batsford, 
6 vols.). We should also include books on architecture, 
exploration, scientific discovery, and modern inventions. 
A few simple books on institutions (municipal, national, 
and international) and on economic organization should be 
added. Local guide books and the cheap and excellently- 
produced British Museum Guides will be found useful. 

The method of organizing the library varies from school 
to school. Some schools house the whole of the library in 
one central place, in others the libraries needed for different 
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subjects are distributed among the various subject rooms. 
If the first method is adopted it is a common practice to 
have small subject libraries, containing a number of 
essential books, often those most needed by junior and 
middle forms, in subject.rooms, and to add to these by 
temporary loans from the central library as occasion 
demands. Much can be said for both practices and for a 
discussion on the merits of each the reader may be referred 
to the Board of Education Pamphlet No. 51, Memorandum 
on Libraries in State-aided Secondary Schools in England 
(Stationery Office, 3d.). 

Some schools regard their history libraries as reference 
libraries only, and do not allow books to be removed. 
This plan has the advantage that books are always avail- 
able when they are needed, while if books are lent out, 
unless there are several copies of the books most in demand, 
librarians are besieged with never-ending complaints that 
the books most wanted are never in. In a day school, 
however, it is at home that a boy has the opportunity of 
doing most of his private reading, and, whatever the difh- 
culties involved, it is obviously desirable that he should be 
encouraged, rather than discouraged, to read as widely 
as possible. We have solved this difficulty in my own 
school by advocating that private study periods should be 
given so far as possible to reading in the library, and by 
making it a rule that all books should be brought back 
and be available during school hours. Borrowed books 
are not, however, placed on the shelves but on a library 
table. If a boy desires to retain a book for further use at 
home, he places in it a slip on which his name is written, 
in which case it may not be taken out by any other boy. 
It is, however, available for the use of any who require it 
during school hours. 

By far the most efficient way of classifying a library 
is on some system such as the following: Let us say that 
for our history library we are allowed the serial numbers 
I0oo to 199. Sections 100 to 109 might be allotted to 
general historical works ; 110 to 129 to European History, 
divided up into 110 to 113 Classical, 114 to 117 Medieval, 
and so on. Then 110 would be Classical (general history), 
111 Classical (biography), 112 Classical (special topics), 
113 Classical (texts) ; the Medieval period would be similarly 
divided. Within each section the books are numbered 
from 1 onwards, t.e. 110/11, 110/2, 110/3, &c. A card 
affixed to the shelf indicates which sections are to be found 
thereon. Thus, while the shelf cards may have to be changed 
as the sections grow, the classification numbers of the books 
need never be altered. Full and detailed information 
about the classifying and cataloguing of school libraries 
will be found in Fegan’s School Libraries, published by 
Heffer’s of Cambridge. It may at first sight appear absurd 
to catalogue a library of some fifty books on such a system; 
but libraries happily grow, and one will hope that one’s 
fifty books will become a hundred, one’s hundred a thou- 
sand. The librarian who has been far-sighted enough to 
prepare for that expansion will reap his reward. 


Can the School Certificate be Reformed ? 


By Dr. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 


HIRTY years ago the work in the secondary schools 

largely consisted in committing to memory masses of 

data, formulae, and snippets of information to be repro- 

duced in examination. This intensive instruction has been 

gradually replaced by what I would call extensive teaching 

in which an ever increasing place has been given to the 
literary and cultural side of education. 

Recently, in their laudable desire to deal with the 
numerous defects of the present First School Examination, 
the Investigators to the Secondary School Examination 
Council have put forward proposals which seem likely 
seriously to imperil this newly-won freedom, at least in the 


case of the weaker pupils. I venture to think that these 
proposals, which suggest the adoption of easier papers 
and a high standard of marking, involving a considerable 
raising of the present figure for a pass, will in spite of their 
apparent attractiveness be found impossible of realization 
in practice, or else will only lead to a recrudescence of 
coaching and cramming up of those masses of isolated 
data and ready-made clichés, which largely formed the 
stock-in-trade of the examinations of thirty years ago, 
with the result that the criticisms of Sir Michael Sadler 
and others, who already regard the schools as examination- 
ridden, will be more than ever justified. 
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The school certificate class in most large schools—and 
large schools are to-day the rule, at least in the towns— 
generally comprises three divisions, respectively known as 
A, B, and C. The proposals will have little or no effect 
directly on the A pupils. They will certainly be able to 
face the easier papers “ with equanimity " (the phrase 
used by the Investigators) even if the pass mark is raised 
from (say) 40 per cent to 60 per cent. Some of the Bs, no 
doubt, will be able to take the examination more or less 
in their stride; but difficulties will probably begin to 
appear when the lower half of the division is reached, and 
these difficulties will be intensified in the case of the C 
pupils, many of whom are ‘“ border-line ” cases or only 
get through by the skin of their teeth by receiving “‘ charity 
marks.” In the case of these pupils one is confronted, as 
one goes down the scale, with an increasing inability to 
understand and, above all, to retain and reproduce cor- 
rectly what they have been taught. One finds, for example, 
that the simplest grammatical construction often presents to 
them real difficulties, and their knowledge, in fact, appears to 
be of a fugitive kind : it is here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
and only considerable repetition by the teacher can ulti- 
mately make some of it stick. The facts of history and 
geography suffer a similar ‘‘ fading-out ’’; and the same 
is true of any chain of reasoning in lengthy arithmetical or 
algebraical processes, in geometry, in physics or chemistry. 

This inability of the weaker pupils to retain knowledge 
already imparted is complicated by an increasing inability 
to reproduce it accurately. One feels, therefore, that any 
advantage of easier papers for such pupils will be more 
than counterbalanced by the increased demand for ac- 
curacy, especially as a substantially higher mark is to be 
required for a pass. 


If this is so, a serious strain and responsibility will be 
thrown on the teachers in charge of these pupils, especially 
as it is suggested that an increase of passes may well be 
possible under the new regulations. Their efficiency will 
naturally be appraised by the number of successes their 
divisions obtain. To produce the desired results they will 
have to subject their pupils to a far more strenuous and 
direct preparation for the examination, which may even 
have to begin in the class below. A large body of idioms, 
facts, and processes, according to the different subjects, 
will have to be rigorously committed to memory. The 
amount of time and energy that teacher and pupil 
will have to give in order to attain such results is not, 
I think, always realized, and in the case of both parties 
time and energy are limited. Inevitably there will be for 
the teacher a tendency, or at least a temptation, to 
jettison everything that does not bear directly on the 
examination. Any considerable attempt at extensive 
teaching to give atmosphere and background to the subject 
studied must be severely restricted if not abandoned. The 
consequence, so far as these weaker pupils are concerned, 
will be that the great advance towards cultural teaching 
that marks the last thirty years must be largely given up. 
Yet it is just this background of reality which is of great 
value to all pupils, and probably of greatest value to those 
pupils of lesser calibre, especially if they come from poor 
homes, where such a background does not exist. 

With the teachers thus obliged to restrict the scope of 
their teaching, one of two things will probably occur. 
Either the more advanced parts of the examination 
syllabus will have to be treated as a dead letter and few 
if any questions set on it, or a demand will arise that the 
syllabuses themselves—satisfactory as they are for the 
better type of pupils—should be cut down in the interests 
of the weaker pupils who, owing to the large amount of 
intensive work, can no longer cover the whole ground even 
in a perfunctory fashion. To recast the syllabuses in order 
to lighten the burden of the weaker vessels without 
unnecessarily curtailing the activities of the brighter ones 
will be no easy task. 

If, however, this is not done, then it would seem that 


the teachers of these weaker divisions will find themselves 
forced to fall back on outlines, primers, compendiums, and 
abridgments of which there will be no lack once the lines 
on which the examination is run are revealed. 

The publishers will see to that. In fact, there are already 
a certain number of these short cuts to knowledge on the 
market, and under the new conditions the crop will increase 
and multiply indefinitely. Nor is it easy to see how the 
examiners can so frame their questions as to render the 
use of these manuals unfruitful. Take, for example, history, 
in which it is laid down that the question should deal with 
persons and events of first-rate importance and that many 
of the answers required should be short. Personally, I should 
not be averse from individual schools making out for them- 
selves lists of things every secondary pupil ought to know, 
and thus meeting the point raised in the history section of 
testing the work done in the earlier years of the course 
and at the same time meeting the sometimes well-founded 
criticisms of the business world of the ignorance of the 
secondary pupil of common historical and geographical 
facts. I would extend it to French by compelling the 
pupils to compile a black list of the mistakes and carry it 
up the school. In history and geography it would be quite 
easy to have a revision of certain outstanding landmarks 
and dates in the one and of countries with their capitals 
and the principal products in the other. Such a revision 
could be carried out between the close of the certificate 
examination and the end of term. I have seen it done 
with excellent results. The papers might be kept and the 
answers and marks looked at by the inspectors wherever 
they visited the schools. On the other hand, a general list 
of common facts on which all schools should be examined 
would not only gravely hamper the teaching, but would 
practically be impossible to compile, owing to the unwieldy 
number of facts and data they would have to contain. 


I now pass to a scheme which I am sanguine enough to 
hope will meet the main difficulties of the problem, and 
let me say at the outset that I am one of those who believe 
in examinations up to a point, as a means of control and 
even as an incentive. If rightly framed (if they are not a 
mere audit of facts, but also of the application of know- 
ledge), they are highly valuable tests. They likewise 
enable the pupil in those subjects in which he has a distinct 
aptitude to appreciate the value of codifying his know- 
ledge and to reproduce it at short notice, and they further 
act as a stimulus towards hard work in the last year of the 
course, by presenting the pupil with a definite objective. 
It is only in subjects where the pupil is less gifted it seems 
to me doubtful if the mere reproduction of snippets and 
clichés or the dry bones or dregs of a subject is of much 
really permanent value. 

The problem before us is, therefore, how can we preserve 
the advantages of examinations without impairing the 
cultural progress that has been made in teaching during 
the last thirty years? At present, practically all public 
schools and all other secondary schools are inspected by 
the Board of Education, and some of the secondary schools 
in addition by the local authority. Moreover, headmasters 
and headmistresses are conscientious, sensible, and respon- 
sible beings, in spite of the opinion of a minority of local 
administrators. A glance at the time-table of a school will 
indicate that certain definite hours are duly allotted to the 
different subjects. There is no reason to doubt that the 
teaching in these is duly given, in the circumstances, to the 
best of the teachers’ abilities, especially as it is under a 
dual and, in some cases, a triple oversight. Assuming, 
therefore, that the teaching is efficient, I would propose 
that the examination should continue as at present, though 
the papers could, where necessary, be improved and 
modified in a cultural direction while other changes could 
be made, such as getting the staff to share in the examina- 
tion. Five subjects would, as before, be required for a 
pass, but the present regulations regarding group subjects 
should be swept away, only English and arithmetic 
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remaining compulsory. All pupils would continue as before 
to follow the various subjects in the curriculum, but the 
heads of schools (taking their assistants into consultation) 
would decide what pupils should take the examination 
papers in any particular subject. The subjects in which 
the pupil qualified would be noted on his certificate, and a 
statement appended of the other subjects which he had 
duly studied at school. The business world would thus be 
able to get a fair idea of the talents of the applicant for any 
particular post. 

The immediate results of these proposals would be that 
in any particular subject only pupils capable of taking the 
examination paper in their stride would be sent in for it ; 
the teacher, therefore, would be free to give his instruction 
on far more liberal lines. In the case of large schools (and 
most schools are large to-day), the teaching of the weaker 
pupils in the B and C sets could be transformed by making 
reading the predominant element, whether in French, 
history, or geography. Culture would thus be brought 
within reach of those who especially suffer from being 
condemned to gnaw the bare bones of the subject. Again, 
if for the weaker there were alternative classes or sets in 
which shortened courses in the broad outlines of maths 
and science were given (in the latter, on the lines recently 
suggested by Sir Richard Gregory) instead of separate 
classes or sets for each separate branch of these subjects, 
which is certainly the practice in most schools, the teaching 
could be infused with a new spirit, less time would have 
to be devoted to these subjects, and more room could be 
found for art and craft subjects. 

There would, of course, be full courses in such subjects 
for those who could really profit by them ; and the teachers 
of these subjects, relieved of the ballast with which their 
classes are at present cumbered, would find their drudgery 
halved and their opportunities ‘for experiment doubled. 
Extra time for the arts and crafts would give fresh scope 
and stimulus to those Cinderella subjects, the value of 
which to the business world is still insufficiently appre- 
ciated by the schools. It is, in fact, just this type of pupil, 
possessing an academic background, with serious qualifica- 
tions in craftsmanship, that the business world and the 
community in general are in need of to-day. The culture 
that such a pupil receives from his literary studies may 
not reach the standard allowing of their formal inscription 
on his leaving certificate, but their effects may none the 
less filter through into his whole outlook towards life. In 
any case, these studies will have made his sojourn at school 


far more happy and intelligible than at present, and will 
enable him to carry into his life and work a lasting liking 
and taste for cultural things. 

Finally, the School Certificate exists for about 90 per cent 
of the pupils as a leaving certificate pure and simple. At 
most some 10 per cent at present go to the university. 
Hitherto, complaints and recriminations have been made 
from both sides, either that the examination is distorted 
by the needs of the universities to the detriment of the 
schools, or that the standard set is too low for the univer- 
sities. All sorts of alternatives and modifications have 
been suggested, including the institution of a separate 
examination, which with the Higher Certificate in the 
field seems to me an intolerable burden. The adoption of 
the present scheme would largely dispose of the thorny 
question of the Matriculation Certificate. Pupils taking 
the certificate examination could still, as before, qualify for 
entrance to the university. But for greater clearness the 
Matriculation Certificate should be renamed the Univer- 
sity Certificate. To prevent it being utilized for other 
purposes, the actual certificate should only be issued to 
the candidate when he had definitely entered a university, 
or alternatively a high fee of say £5 should be charged, 
part of which could be refunded after the student had 
really matriculated. Once a real standard of attainment 
in each subject had been established, the business man 
would not have the same incentive to demand from appli- 
cants the possession of a Matriculation or Universitv 
Certificate. A simple inspection of an applicant’s certificate 
would show whether the latter possessed a real knowledge 
of the appropriate subjects which the employer required, 
since the standard in each subject would no longer be a 
matter of doubt as it is to-day owing to the wholesale 
practice of compensation ; even a pass would mean the 
pupil had really and truly satisfied the examiners in the 
subject concerned. 

Perhaps I may mention, in support of my suggestions, 
that the Council of the Modern Language Association 
recently passed, either unanimously or witha large majority, 
two resolutions, one dealing with the group system and 
the other with the proposal for easier papers. The first 
resolution stated that “ the group system no longer cor- 
responds to the complexity of courses which a modern 
secondary school should provide and therefore serves no 
useful purpose,” and the other condemned the proposal 
of easy papers and strict markings as “ unsound and liable 
to lower the standard of efficient work.” 


Hadowisation: The Three-Way Track 


By ARTHUR B. ALLEN, L.C.P., Senior Assistant Master, Goldbeaters’ Modern School, Edgware 


THE B GROUP 
1. CLASSIFICATION 


|e will be remembered that pupils who are grouped in 

the B section of the modern school have qualified for 
their position hy passing an examination in which their 
mental attainments run parallel to their chronological age. 
In a word they are normal children. It is these children 
who now undergo technical training in the new modern 
schools. 


2. THE WORK OF THE “ B” SECTION 


The B classes are occupied with an almost normal 
time-table with the inclusion of machine-drawing, geometric 
designing, geometric drawing and costing accounts. Litera- 
ture is introduced as a “ rest ” subject, but creative art is 
non-existent. 

The recognized technical subjects are technical drawing, 
mechanics, and handwork. But where the school is 
mixed the difficulties are innumerable. The girls take 
domestic science and needlework, the boys metal work 


and woodwork. But these periods are actually outside the 
curriculum as recognized in terms of the class-room. 

The handwork is included at this point for the reason it 
is included in every curriculum that strives at balance. Its 
inclusion is a recognition of the psycho-physical values of 
the occupation. It is a corrective and a co-ordination point 
of hand and eye activity. It pre-supposes development 
along the lines of individual expression. . The scheme for 
handwork must include therefore not only such technical 
exercises as are Common to technical education, but others 
of aesthetic value. Constructive models in geography and 
history, e.g. models of the kind familiarized by the Imperial 
Institute for geography, architectural exercises, towers, 
keeps, period houses, creation of street scenes with all 
costumes in period design, for history and so on. If it is 
true that children in the technical section of a modern 
school should be trained to have handy fingers, trained 
to adjust anything in the home from electric bells to 
wireless sets, then it is also true that the same children 
should be trained to create artistic sets for the sheer joy 
of creation as opposed to the need for utility. 
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Drawing cannot be limited entirely to technical drawing. 
Creative art must be allowed a place in which the child 
can capture its dreams and interpret these dreams in 
terms of colour and line upon paper. 

Mechanics has practically no interest for girls, and 
unless a girl asked to be included in the mechanics class 
she should be excluded. The mechanics period can be 
made to coincide with the domestic science period or the 
needlework period. But again there must be a practical 
aspect to the work in the mechanics lesson. It is not 
enough to deliver lessons on theory alone. The boy should 
be allowed to get to work upon a part or the whole of a 
motor cycle engine. He should be allowed to pull it to 
pieces, to reconstruct and set in motion. In a word the 
mechanics lesson should be taken in a room fitted out so 
far as possible as a workshop, where the boy can occupy 
himself as if he were actually in a garage. These engine 
parts are easily obtainable, and form an essential part of 
the practical work. With such a possibility before him the 
pupil quickly recognizes the relation between a machine 
drawing and the machine itself. He is receiving training in 
two directions at one and the same time; and that is 
sound educational technique. 


3. SUGGESTIONS 
Handwork 


(a) Materials: Wood, metal, wire, tin, sheet copper, 
brass. 

(b) Types of work: Light woodwork—household utensils, 
garden apparatus, boxes and cabinets, &c. Metal work— 
repoussé work for decorative purposes, wirework for 
kitchen and household requirements. Heavy ironwork to 
include forging. Decorative ironwork, lanterns, gate- 
hinges, latches, grids, &c. Correlation : School require- 
ments to be made so far as possible by the technical classes, 
e.g. model theatres for the literature classes, looms for the 
weaving Classes, potters wheels for the pottery class, &c. 


Technical Drawing 

(a) Plane geometry. 

(b) Solid geometry. 

(a) Plane geometry. Types of plane figures—measure- 
ment of sides and size of angles. Drawing of figures. Draw- 
ing exercises involving bisection and parallels, and division 
of a line into a given number of parts. The circle, tangents, 
arcs, ellipse, parabola, cycliod, loci, scales. 

(b) Solid geometry. Orthographical projection—pictorial 
projection—plans and elevations—the cylinder—the cone. 
For complete details of a scheme of work in technical 
drawing the reader is recommended to study: The Curri- 
culum, by the Scottish Council for Research in Education 


and Art and Artistic Handicraft for the School, Vol. IIL,- 


“The Problem of the Syllabus.” In the first volume the 
work is set out as a three-year course, in the second volume 
the work is set out according to standards or forms. 


Mechanics 

The work to include practical and theoretical aspects of 
levers, and moments of force ; the lever and the machine : 
friction ; gravity ; speed; horse-power. The whole of the 
written work to include graphs wherever it is possible. 

Since models are an essential part of mechanics, there is 
scope for a correlation between the handwork classes and 
the mechanics, and since the same children will be occupied 
in a spheres, the work becomes of increasing educational 
value. 


History 

If it is necessary for the commercial group to study 
commercial history it is necessary for the technical group 
to study social history, for their work deals with the life 
of the nation and the effect of invention upon the life of 
the nation. There is a link here of great national import- 
ance. Studies can become lessons in evolution, the evolu- 
tion of the wheel and the effect the discovery and develop- 


ment of the wheel has had upon communal life, to quote 
a single example. Though views on evolution existed 
before Darwin, he certainly gave to us the more general 
use of the term evolution and the educational value of this 
approach cannot be felt to a greater degree than in the 
work of the technical classes. 


Geography 

Commercial geography has greater interest for the 
technical student than has general geography. It gives 
place value to much of his work and shows the trend of 
development and the effect of such development upon the 
lives of people of other lands. The construction of a dam 
is an engineering feat, but the influence of the dam is 
sociological. So the technical student comes full circle 
from his machines to humanity, and stands at one with the 
artist-craftsman, who works for the ultimate benefit of 
mankind. 


4. CRITICISMS 

(a) Is it a correct reading of child psychology to suggest 
that the normal child is fitted only for technics ? In an 
article published in The Journal of Education for January, I 
stated that only about 15 per cent of the entire population 
become technicians, while 75 per cent. become servants of 
the community. What is the purpose of technical educa- 
tion ? Is it to train leaders, or is it to train servants for the 
leaders and the machines ? This I think must be decided 
by the head teacher of the school concerned. But there is 
this to be said— 

(b) The girls having been withdrawn from the class for 
needlework and domestic science, the boys alone are faced 
with the prospects of a technical education. Should not 
all these boys show some aptitude for science, for mechanics, 
for engineering and the like before it is decided to make 
them spend three years of their school life in the atmosphere 
of technics ? Despite the cross-transference outlined in the 
first article of this series, it is only the child who is really 
brilliant who will make his presence felt. The normal 
child, who is not self-assertive, will endure the course to 
perhaps his own ultimate detriment. 

(c) School children are not potential Leonardo da Vincis, 
but it should not be forgotten that Leonardo was both 
artist and technician. 

(d) The besetting sin of a technical education lies in its 
academic nature. It can become more “ bookish ” than 
any literary education. It can become more deadening. 
It is necessary that a technical education should give the 
child a comprehensive view of life as well as a specialized 
knowledge in a given branch of work. The cultural work 
in the B section is superior to that given in the A section, 
but it is still at a discount. And so once again, the child 
does not experience in his school the cultural impulses that 
only the school can give. This is the more regrettable when 
one reflects that as technicians these children are in a few 
years to add to the world’s hours of leisure by making the 
machine do the work of men. How is man to utilize this 
leisure if he has not been trained to create for himself 
when at school ? This is a question that should be occupying 
our educationists at the present moment. But is it? Is 
not the present tendency rather one of shelving the prob- 
lem for the next generation, on the assumption that the 
problem will not reach its acute stage during the lifetime 
of the present generation ? 


Mr. F. A. Hedgcock, of the London County Council Education 
Committee Inspectorate, contributes an article on “ French at 
the First School Certificate Examination,” in the April issue of 


Modern Languages. 


= = 


CINE FILMS IN THE CLass-ROOM.—Teachers taking an interest 
in the use of cine films as a vehicle of instruction will gather a 
good deal concerning recent important developments in cine- 
photography from a Cine Supplement issued with the British 
Journal of Photography of March 24. Miss M. Locket, in an 
article, foreshadows coming organization of cine films for scnools. 
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Correspondence 


LABORATORY ASSISTANTS 


For many years it has been a common practice of education 
committees to engage laboratory assistants up to the ages of 
18 years and 21, especially the former age, when their position 
terminates. Briefly speaking, little endeavour, if any, is made 
by the committees to find suitable situations for their late 
employees. In fact, many laboratory assistants are in “ blind 
alley occupations.” It is a scandal that after serving their 
required period, they should be cast out into a world of unem- 
ployment and depression with small hope of securing business 
jobs owing to lack of experience. Perhaps the future will be 
brighter for all science assistants, and adequate steps taken by 
all educational authorities to rectify their previous mistakes. 
Some education committees now realize this, and to-day only 
consider applicants as assistants in school laboratories on the 
definite understanding that they ultimately matriculate and 
proceed to a science degree with a view of becoming a teacher. 

R. H. FAIRBAIRN, 
(Formerly Aston Commercial School, Birmingham). 


THE RIGHT TIME FOR EASTER 


Easter this year falls approximately when it should—within 
a few days of the historical date of the Resurrection and at the 
height of spring, when all workers benefit most by a holiday. 
Because of its propitious date, it has been preceded by a noticeable 
boomlet in the transport, clothing, and other related industries. 
The school terms have not been interrupted, and in other spheres 
its seasonableness is generally welcomed. But why should it 
not fall at the right time always ? 

The movement for stabilizing Easter in the second week of 
April, as a first stage of general calendar reform has now received 
the support of nearly every influential industrial and professional 
organization in this country, including the Federation of British 
Industries, the London Chamber of Commerce, the Trades Union 
Congress, and many others. 

The League of Nations Conference on Calendar Reform in 
1931 declared uncompromisingly that ‘‘ from the economic and 
social standpoint, the common good calls for the stabilization 
of movable feasts ” and the League Council has invited the 
Churches to express their views. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking for the Church of 
England, has said that he is cordially in favour of a stabilized 
Easter provided all the Churches are agreed. The ready assent 
of all the other non-Roman Churches, subject to the agreement 
of the Holy See, has also been given, and the Easter Act, 1928, 
waits upon the Statute Book to come into operation at any time 
by an Order in Council. 

The Vatican has admitted that there is no doctrinal objection 
to reform, and it is greatly to be hoped that its reply to the 
League Council will make it possible to put into operation forth- 
with this useful first instalment of Calendar Reform. 


J. B. PERRY RoBINSON, Assistant Secretary, 
Rational Calendar Association. 


—— ee 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Several additions might be made to Mr. Gibson’s ample and 
excellent list of books on modern languages. Mr. Payen-Payne 
has made some very good suggestions. I venture to add a few 
more, with the approximate prices. 


FRENCH 


A. Gazier, Dictionnaire classique illustré (Armand Colin). 7s. 6d. 
(This is preferable to Le pelit Larousse, to which the epithet 
is no longer applicable.) 

G. Lanson, Histoire de la littérature française (Hachette). 7s. 3d. 
and 8s. 9d. (The best in one volume.) 

W. C. Brownell, French Traits (Scribners, New York). 
(One of the ablest and subtlest of national studies.) 

H. Bornecque, Les Chefs-d’oeuvre de la langue française des 
origines à nos jours (Larousse). Prose, one vol.; Poésie, 
one vol. 3s. each. 


14s. 6d. 


G. Walch, Poétes frangais contemporains (Delagrave). Three vols. 


1os. 6d. Two additional volumes, Poètes d'Hier et 
d’ Aujourd’hui and Poétes Nouveaux. 3s. 6d. each. 
A. Lemerre, Le livre des Sonnets (Lemerre), 3s. 6d. 


Brandin and Hartog, A Book of French Prosody (Blackie). 
3s. 6d. 

Gleed and Baswitz, Modern French Verse (Harrap). 3s. 

M. McLaren, Anthologie de la Poésie française : Les Modernes 
(Hachette). 6s. 

Also two excellent books that Mr. Payen-Payne was too modest 

to mention : 

de V. Payen-Payne, French Idioms and Proverbs (David Nutt). 
4s. 6d. . 

Payen-Payne and Clarke, French Poems of To-day (Sidgwick & 
Jackson). 3s. 6d. 

GERMAN 


H. Kluge, Answahl Deutscher Gedichte (Oskar Bonde, Altenburg). 
5s. 6d. 

O. Lyon, Answahl Deutscher Gedichte (Velhagen & Klasing). 8s. 6d. 

O. Lyon, Neuere deutsche Lyrik. (Velhagen & Klasing). 5s. 

E. Krauss, Deutschlands Dichter (Meulenhoff, Leipzig). 5s. 3d. 

K. Remme, Deutschland: Lesebuch fur studierende Auslander 
(Universitat, Berlin). 5s. 9d. 

K. Remme, Vorstufe: Lesestticke und Gedichte (Universitat, 
Berlin). 5s. 9d. 


Two anthologies of Italian poetry can be recommended : 

G. Carducci, Primavera e Fiore della Lirica Italiana (Sansoni, 
Firenze). Two small volumes. 6s. 6d. 

O. T. Tozzetti, Antologia della Poesia Italiana (R. Giusti, Livorno). 

8s. 6d. 


The Grammar of the Spanish Academy (Real Academia 
Espatiola—Gramdatica de la Lengua Espanola: Madrid, 1928. 
8s. 6d.) is excellent ; but the Grammaire de l’Académie française 
should not be put into any self-respecting library. 


In my experience the best of all modern language dictionaries 
is that of Sachs-Villatte (French-German and German-French, 
two volumes, 22s. each), which gives a number of words and 
phrases not to be found in any other French or German 
dictionary. 


Mr. Walmsley’s English list omits the Oxford Book of English 
Verse and the Oxford Book of Victorian Verse (surely an over- 
sight), as also The Dynasts, the greatest English book of the 
century. Two excellent little books on Shakespeare not contained 
in it are: J. W. Mackail, The Approach to Shakespeare (Oxford 
University Press, 6s.) and The Development of Shakespeare as a 
Dramatist, by Prof. George P. Baker of Harvard. 

A. WatTson BAIN. 


THE BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE.—The Joint Committee of the 
Commission on Educational and Cultural Films and the three 
bodies representing the film trade—that is, the Cinematograph 
Exhibitors’ Association, the Kinematograph Renters’ Society, 
and the Federation of British Industries (Film Section)—has 
now reached agreement on a scheme for the setting up of a 
British Film Institute. The general purpose of this Institute will 
be to encourage the use and development of the cinematograph 
as a means of entertainment and instruction. The Institute 
will have a membership based on subscription, and its govern- 
ment will be vested in a Council representative in equal propor- 
tions of the film trade, educational interests, and the general 
public. The Council will have power to appoint committees and 
entrust them with duties in carrying out the work of the In- 
stitute. It is understood that the new Institute will, at an early 
date, make application to the Privy Council for a grant of funds 
from the Cinematograph Fund constituted under last year’s 
Sunday Performances Act. 

= * = 

Part III of the list of books on ENGLISH LITERATURE offered 
for sale by Messrs. B. H. BLACKWELL, LTD., goes from Sidney 
to Young, and includes some 800 titles. An addendum of similar 
length is devoted to books on literary and dramatic criticism, 
biography, &c. (Catalogue No. 327.) 
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G. BELL & SONS 


NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 
by C. V. DURELL, M.A. Parts I and II, from 38. Part III, from 2s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Durell has drawn us still further into his debt by producing what is surely the 
ideal textbook.” —MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 


« As near the ideal textbook as can at present be realized.” —THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 


by E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc. Fully illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


The same plan is followed as in the author’s Heat, Light and Sound (seventh edition) and his 
Hydrostatics and Mechanics (fifth edition). “ Quite up to the standard set by them, and that 
should be sufficient recommendation for any one.”—THE A.M.A. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and G. WATSON, M.A. 48. 6d. Key, 68. net. 


“ The method and arrangement are excellent—a few rules clearly worded, followed by an 
ample supply of exercise sentences : occasional continuous pieces throughout and a group 
at the end: each exercise has its own vocabulary, and there is a complete vocabulary as 
well.” —CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


MODERN FRENCH COURSE 


by MARC CEPPI. Vol. J, 28. Vols. II and III, 28. 4d. each. Vol. IV, 28. 6d. 


“ Well-planned volumes . . . very sensible scheme of work . . . grammatical explanations 
are given with great clearness . . . excellent illustrations.” —THE A.M.A. 


“ For soundness of method and interest of material it would be difficult to surpass.” 
THE LONDON TEACHER. 


HISTORY FOR BRITISH SCHOOLS 
by D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. Zn four volumes. 38. each. 


“The whole scheme is well thought out and carefully balanced ... of the scholarly 
character the author’s name is sufficient guarantee.” —HISTORY. 


“ Very well and very interestingly written . . . merits great success.”——THE A.M.A. 


New (1933) Textbook Catalogue gladly sent on request 
YORK HOUSE i PORTUGAL STREET T LONDON, W.C. 2 
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An Inquiry into the Spontaneous Responses of Children to Poetry 
By T. W. Sussams, M.A., Saltley College, Birmingham. 


AST September there was published in this Journal a 
short article by the present writer dealing with the 
teaching of poetry in the new secondary schools. The 
suggestions it contained were based on the writer’s personal 
experience and were in the nature of empirical generaliza- 
tions. Since the article was written, an opportunity has 
occurred to test the validity of its conclusions by methods 
which, because of their generality and objectivity, invite 
more confidence in their findings than in the personal 
reflections of a single teacher. Nevertheless, the more 
scientific inquiry has, with one exception, served to under- 
line the earlier article. . 


Briefly summarized, the article condemned the current 
practice of introducing great but difficult poetry, prema- 
turely or irrespective of the local circumstances conditioning 
the life of the pupil. It divided suitable poetry into two 
categories : the first called for nothing but a sympathetic 
reading on the part of the teacher, the second demanded a 
closer study of the text and the intervention, but not the 
intrusion, of the teacher’s more experienced mind. To the 
first class belonged that wide selection of narrative poetry 
which is so deservedly popular in schools. It presents few 
problems. The second category, the poems for study, 
presents difficulties of choice and treatment. As to choice, 
poet and reader must share an experience. As to treatment, 
the teacher must, so far as possible, bridge the enormous 
gulf between poetic vision and the uninformed outlook of 
the child. In the September number some teaching devices 
which have been found helpful were suggested. 


The present inquiry sought to obtain more information 
as to the nature of experiences which children of from 
II to 14 can share with poets, and the kind of difficulties 
that are met with in poetry lessons. Further, how far are 
sex and age, within the narrow age range studied, deter- 
mining factors in the problem. The inquiry is diagnostic 
for teaching technique. 

The obvious line of approach was to ask children which 
poems they liked and which they disliked and to question 
. them about their preferences. But this method was not 
adopted because children are so suggestible. They are far 
more inclined, wherever a personal relationship exists, to 
give the answer which they are expected to give, than to 
answer sincerely. They were therefore encouraged to chat 
about a poem they liked. Their comments were recorded 
verbatim and the interpretation of their commissions and 
omissions discussed among the experimenters. Even with 
a team of post-graduate students at work, the labour 
entailed by such a procedure seriously limited the number 
of children interviewed and narrowed the scope of the 
inquiry. Statistics are therefore only quoted where possible 
as being indicative of the proportionate value of results. 
They have no precise mathematical significance. 

The first task was to discover a poem sufficiently popular 
with children to provide material for discussion. The 
present writer made a selection of seven poems which he 
thought would appeal to urban children of good intelligence. 
(An “ A ” class in a reorganized senior boys’ school.) Each 
week a lesson was given on one poem. The children were 
provided with copies of their own to keep. At the end of 
the course, the children were asked to refresh their memories 
and then to arrange the poems in an order of preference. 
At the same time they were to state, if they could, why they 
liked one poem the most and another poem the least. 
They were told not to invent reasons as it didn’t matter 
whether they answered the question or not. Marks were 
awarded according to the following rating : 


Order of choice .. 


ee | ee ee | eee 


Marks 


The lowest score was taken as zero and the others raised 
by the difference between that score and zero. The fol- 
lowing table gives the poems selected, the order of pre- 
ference, the marks scored, and the number of boys who 
placed the poem as a first choice and the number who placed 
it as a last choice. 


Crass A. (Thirty-nine boys, age 11-12) 
POEM SCORE | FIRST LAST 
The Little Dog’s Day (Rupert Brooke) .. 213 21 2 
The Pedilar's Caravan (W. B. Rands) .. 109 4 — 
Nicholas Nye (Walter de la Mare) 91 6 4 
The Windmill (Longfellow) i 63 3 a 
The Fiddler of Dooney (W. B. Yeats) .. 42 — az 
The Dromedary (A. Y. Campbell) 22 3 8 
The Streets of London (W. W. Gibson) .. 0 2 11 


This left no doubt as to the most popular poem. The written 
replies, discussed later, also proved so interesting that it was 
determined to pursue this line of inquiry further. 

Meanwhile a parallel class in another senior boys’ school 
was having a similar series of weekly poetry lessons. Each 
member of this class was given a copy of “ The Little Dog’s 
Day ” and invited to chat about it to a co-operator in the 
experiment. So far as possible the boy was left to do all 
the talking, and questions were only asked to prompt further 
conversation. All such questions and the boy’s replies were 
recorded verbatim. Although no lesson was given to this 
class on “‘ The Little Dog’s Day ” they were asked to include 
it among the poems of the term when they arranged these 
in an order of preference. The list that follows gives 
similar data as with Class A. 


Crass B. (Thirty-four boys, age 11-12) 


POEM SCORE | First LAST 
The Little Dog’s Day (Rupert Brooke) .. 185 17 — 
The Fiddler of Dooney (W. B. Yeats) .. 156 8 2 
The Lake Isle of Innisfree (W. B. Yeats) .. 131 3 1 
Morning Express (Siegfried Sassoon) 106 3 3 
Milk for the Cat (H. Monro) “a 90 1 2 
Silver (Walter de la Mare) 65 2 8 
It was the lovely Moon (J. Freeman) Ea 44 — 4 
Heaven: (Rupert Brooke) .. 0 — 14 
It will be noted that the range of choice is wider. The 


a, 


writer anticipated that “ Silver ” and ‘ It was the lovely 
Moon ” would make little appeal to boys of 11, but was 
rather surprised at the unanimity of dislike shown for 
Rupert Brooke’s “ Heaven.” The inclusion of these poems 
gave us information as to why boys dislike poetry, a point 
which the narrower selection for Class A failed to disclose. Of 
the thirty-nine boys in Class A, only nine expressed a dislike 
for the poem of their last choice. The remainder contented 
themselves with explaining their liking for their first choice. 
In Class B each member of the class present at all the poetry 
lessons gave reasons both for his first and for his last choice. 

But to turn first of all to the verbatim reports obtained 
from thirty of the boys in Class B. Nine of the most 
intelligent boys made some remark straight away. They 
either smiled or chuckled or volunteered an opinion. But 
the rest of the class had to be prompted to talk. They did 
not even bother to challenge their interlocutors about 
verbal difficulties. Indeed, it is safe to say, that the fewer 

(Continued on page 276) 
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the difficulties presented to a child, the more likely is he to 
seek enlightenment. The duller boys sit contentedly dumb. 

Even among the more intelligent boys only two showed 
signs of appreciating the real values of the poem. One said 
“ He (the dog) couldn’t stand it (his prosaic life) any 


longer.” The other commented “ He was fed up with 
being good.” But without exception all boys found the 
last verse : 


When the blood-red sun had gone burning down, | 

And the lights were lit in the little town, 
Outside, in the gloom of the twilight grey 

The little dog died when he’d had his day— 


tragic. Not one saw that to return to the humdrum daily 
round after such a day would have been the real tragedy, 
and that to die gloriously was the only fitting consummation 
of such an adventure. Not one boy made the obvious 
comment, ‘‘ Every dog has his day.” Teaching, as proved 
by the overwhelming preference for this poem by Class A 
even amongst a special selection of poems popular with 
children, would make all the difference to this state of 
affairs. But the object of this inquiry was to find out what 
a boy’s unaided, spontaneous reactions to poetry were. 
Similar misunderstandings were evinced in other direc- 
tions. Six young moralists thought that the dog’s 
‘untimely ’’ end was a fitting punishment for his long list 
of crimes. Even verses four and five : 
He fought with the he-dogs, and winked at the she-dogs, 
A thing that had never been heard of before. 
‘For the stigma of gluttony, I care not a button!’ he 
Cried, and ate all he could swallow—and more. 


He took sinewy lumps from the shins of old frumps, 
And mangled the errand boys—when he could get 
‘em. 
He shammed furious rabies, and bit all the babies, 
And followed the cats up the trees, and then ate ’em— 


chosen as favourites by no less than twenty-three of the 
boys, were a little bit suspect because of the impossible 
achievements of the dog. “ It’s a shame for the babies,” 
said our very serious form monitor. Another lad grew quite 
argumentative. ‘‘ It’s funny and not true. It says ‘ And 
followed cats up the trees and then ate ‘em.’ Dogs can’t 
climb trees and they don’t eat cats.” These comments are 
again typical of many. 

The refusal to accept anything that does not exactly 
square with their own experience in a very limited real 
world, probably accounts for the dislike expressed by twenty- 
two boys for either verse one— 

All in the town were still asleep, 

When the sun came up with a shout and a leap. 
In the lonely streets unseen by man, 

A little dog danced. And the day began— 


or the last verse (quoted above). Metaphors woven into 
the texture of a poet’s thought seem to present insuperable 
difficulties to children. One boy, voicing the opinions of 
many, laughed at the manifest stupidity of the first verse, 
“ Because,” said he, “ the sun doesn’t shout and it doesn’t 
leap.” Turning the metaphor into a simile made sense for 
him, but he was still ungracious about the sun shouting 
and leaping. 

There is little point in further elaborating the kind of 
evidence collected from this part of the experiment. It is 
cumulative and it stresses how tied down boys are by their 
own personal experiences, how easily the unfamiliar 
breeds indifference, and, rather surprisingly, what ready 
moralists are hidden under the skins of these young bar- 
barians of 11 and 12. 

Eighteen members of the top class of boys in the other 
school were then interviewed in the same way. Their 
wider experience and more developed intelligence were 
reflected in their replies. Three of them really appreciated 
the dog’s point of view and the happiness of his death. Five 
of them fumbled for the notion themselves and seized on 
it after a little help from the experimenters. No less than 


ten of the boys either began or interrupted the conversation 
by asking questions about the meaning of strange words. 
This supports the evidence of the brighter boys in the 
younger class as to response to difficulties. Verses four and 
five were not such universal favourites. Verse one found a 
few champions, in spite of the fact that the extraordinary 
antics of the sun still puzzled a few boys. 

The most interesting fact revealed by this set of boys 
was the indirect evidence they gave as to the nature of 
the poetry teaching they had received in school. Twelve 
out of the eighteen commented directly on the accidents 
of prosody. These intelligent school leavers have very 
firmly fixed in their minds a definition of poetry in terms 
of scansion, rhyming schemes, and figures of speech. When 
the writer suggested to one very intelligent boy (I.Q. 147) 
that there wasn’t very much difference between great prose 
and great poetry, his remarks were received with polite 
incredulity. The same boy had given as one of his reasons 
for liking “ The Little Dog’s Day,” a personal interest in 
Rupert Brooke and his work! He could quote the sonnets, 
and was informed about his life in spite of the absence of a 
formal introduction through class-room contacts to Rupert 
Brooke's work. 

Earlier on in the term, this class, which has been en- 
couraged by the class teacher to frankness and independence 
of judgment, was asked to write a personal opinion about 
Yeats’s “ Fiddler of Dooney ”’ prior to a lesson on the 
poem. Their critiques, analysed below, require no 
comment. |} 


Crass C. (Thirty-one boys, age 13-14) 

Thirteen boys liked the poem. 

Eleven expressed approval of its language and rhythm. 

Six expressed approval of its moral, citing, “ The good 
are always the merry, save by an evil chance.” 

Eighteen boys disliked the poem. 

Ten failed to understand it completely. 

Four found the Irish place-names confusing. 

Nine expressed a preference for narrative rather than 
reflective poetry. 

Two thought it babyish. (Their number should, of course, 
be added to the ten who misinterpreted the poem.) 


The reasons for their preferences given by Class A are 
being ignored, as so few boys had genuine aversions from 
any one poem. But with Class B, likes and dislikes were 
more strongly marked and are worth considering. Again, 
to economize space, resort is made to tabulation. 


Crass B., (Thirty-four boys, age 11-12) 


Thirteen boys liked a poem because of its choice of 
subject. (Usually ‘‘ The Fiddler of Dooney,” ‘ The Little 
Dog’s Day,” or “ Morning Express.’’) 

Eight boys disliked a poem because of its topic. (Usually 
“ Heaven ’’), t.e. twenty-one out of thirty-four boys are 
determined in their response primarily by choice of subject 
matter rather than by mode of treatment. 

Eight boys disliked a poem for its introspective mood 
and absence of movement. (“ Silver” and “‘ It was the 
lovely Moon.’’) 

Eighteen boys liked a poem for its humour. (“ The Little 
Dog’s Day.’’) 

Six admitted to not understanding the poem they most 
disliked. 

A few typical replies are given in order to illustrate the 
strange twists of fancy with which an English teacher has 
to cope often in complete ignorance of their existence. 

“ I like ‘The Fiddler of Dooney’ best because I like 
playing fiddles and I like hearing them.” 

“ I dislike ‘Silver’ because if light gets on silver it 
dazels (sic) your eyes.” 

“ I dislike ‘Heaven’ because there is no sense in it. 
I don’t think fish would ever think of Heaven. It does not 
even ryme (stc) either.” 

(Continued on page 278) 
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‘“ I don’t like ‘ The Little Dog’s Day ’ because I do not 
like dogs and also it is a babies’ poem.” 
‘‘ I dislike ‘ Heaven ’ because if all the fish went to thier 


(stc) heaven all the poor people who live by fishing will 


starve.” 

The evidence available so far and reviewed above 
encourages the writer to state more positively three cardinal 
principles which should guide anthologists and teachers 
alike when discussing the choice of poetry for study by 
children of from 11 to 14. 

(1) The individual experience of teacher and pupil is a 

primary determinant of choice. This factor narrowly 
limits the field of suitable poetry. It excludes most 
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of what a conventional schoolmaster regards as the 
great poetry of the past. 

(2) True appreciation awaits understanding. The help 
of teacher or commentator is needed in almost every 
case. 

(3) Boys have no natural interest in poetry. To them it 
savours of the remote and precious. Unless directly 
challenged their normal attitude is one of indifference. 


These conclusions are not pleasant. They await inde- 
pendent confirmation. This interim account has been 
published in the hope that it will stimulate further experi- 
ment and help in the development of a technique of inquiry 
which at present is clumsy and open to objection. 


German Schools and Their Landheime 
By Dr. OTTO HERBORN 


INCE the War an educational movement has developed 

in Germany which aims at bringing the city child 

into closer contact with nature and with the inhabitants of 

the country-side. This movement did not originate in one 

particular district, but sprang into life quite independently 

in various parts of the country, so that it obviously satisfies 

a felt want. It may in some ways be compared with the 

Camp Movement in England, a movement which is only 
in its beginnings in Germany. 

The spread of the Landheim movement in Germany has 
been surprisingly rapid, probably because it offers both 
parents and teachers—not to mention the children—many 
advantages. The majority of the parents welcome this 
stay in the country for their children on the grounds of 
health. For the master, the Landheim affords countless 
opportunities of extending and deepening his educational 
work. In a normal German school, his pupils are only 
entrusted to his care in the mornings and then only during 
school hours, so that it is very difficult for him to have an 
all-round opinion of their characters. In the Landheim, 
this is much more easy to acquire. He can observe the 
child’s ability for co-operating with others, its capacity for 
leadership, and many other qualities which he should be 
instrumental in developing. Particularly important is 
this in the case of the only child, which in a Landheim 
is often for the first time in its life thrown into closer 
and more prolonged contact with a large body of other 
children. 

Life in a Landheim generally follows a more or less 
accepted routine. After getting up in the morning, the 
children go for a brisk run through the woods or the fields. 
This is followed by a short spell of ‘‘ physical jerks,” after 
which they have breakfast. Lessons take place during the 
morning, one period being left free in which the children 
prepare their homework for the next day. After dinner, a 
short rest is compulsory, and they are then taken for a 
long walk in the surrounding country, a walk which generally 
lasts until supper-time. Supper is followed by games or 
by an improvised concert or entertainment organized by 
the children themselves. 

A portion of the day in the Landheim, as has already 
been stated, is given up to lessons, but not to the type of 
lesson to which the children are accustomed in school. 
The teacher's main aim during these days is to help his 
pupils to see everything from a different angle. So, for 
example, in the biology class, the children are encouraged 
to observe the habits of the living creatures with which 
the wood or the fields surrounding the Landheim are 
peopled. A botany lesson adjourns to some clearing in the 
wood or other open space, where the children collect all 
the flowers they can in order to examine them and their 
habitat with the master’s help. History can be taught by 
studying the records of the nearest parish church, or by 
poring in the mayor’s archives in some neighbouring village 
or country town. Conversations with inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood may lead to the discovery of some legends 


or fairy stories which have been passed down orally but 
have never been recorded in writing. The writing down of 
these will provide practice in essay-writing. The children’s 
knowledge of and interest in their own language can further 
be deepened and stimulated by directing their attention 
to the dialect spoken by the peasants of the surrounding 
villages. In some parts of the country the maps of the 
district may prove antiquated or incomplete, and the 
geography lesson can be profitably converted into a prac- 
tical correction of such errors. Or a study may be made 
of the buildings or relics of archaeological interest which 
are accessible from the Heim. 

Important for the German child with its rather indivi- 
dualistic upbringing is the co-operative spirit which is 
trained by living in a community such as the Landheim. 
Organized team-games as yet play too little part in the 
curriculum of the German day-schools, and the training in 
character which they bring can in part be replaced by a 
stay in the Landheim. For this reason it is not customary 
to pick a few children, such as the physically less fit, out 
of a form and send them to the Heim, but the whole form 
is transported there en bloc. As the holidays belong to 
another community, that of the home, the stay in the 
Landheim always takes place during term-time. Each 
form is allotted a period of from two to four weeks, according 
to the size of the school and the accommodating capacity 
of the Landheim. 

The costs of the stay are defrayed by the parents. They 
average from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per day, according to the 
position of the Heim. Every effort 1s made to provide 
wholesome and nourishing food. In the interests of social 
justice it has often been suggested that the costs of the 
stay for each child should be graded in proportion with the 
income of the parents, but this has not yet proved possible 
in practice. In most schools it is customary for the pupils 
to contribute so much per week in advance towards the 
expenses of their stay, and the collection of the money 
can thus be distributed over a whole year. Very often the 
more well-to-do parents contribute larger sums to this 
collection in order to reduce the cost for the poorer pupils. 
The total expense of the stay is often diminished by gifts 
of groceries made gratis or at reduced prices by the parents, 
or again, sometimes, the mother of one of the children 
accompanies the class to the Landheim in order to supervise 
the culinary arrangements. 

During their stay in the Heim, the children are encouraged 
to assist where they can in the practical running of the 
home. They make their own beds, sweep their dormitories, 
set and clear the tables, and help where they can in the 
kitchen. The boys chop the wood, clean the boots, and 
assist in a hundred odd jobs, such as papering a room or 
varnishing a floor if such should prove necessary. Even 
though their help is not equivalent to that of a skilled 
workman, they have at least learned that the trained 
craftsman is not easy to replace. 

(Continued on page 280) 
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The Landheim movement is still in its youth. The first 
attempts at organizing it were made in 1925, when the 
Central Institute for Education and Teaching summoned 
the friends of the movement to a conference in Berlin. In 
1926 the Reichsbund (Association) of Schullandheime was 
founded to protect and further the various interests of the 
movement. A journal, Das Schullandheim, facilitates the 
interchange of opinions and experiences. At the moment 
230 Schullandheime having accommodation for about 
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18,000 children exist in Germany. Besides these there are 
the so-called Kinderd6rfer (villages of children) such as the 
Wegscheide, near Frankfurt/Main, and the Heuberg in 
Baden, both of them formerly military barracks and each 
capable of housing many hundreds of children. 

The Landheim movement will doubtless develop still 
further, but the rapidity with which it grows will depend 
largely upon Germany’s financial condition. As it is, the 
movement has brought benefit to thousands of children. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Sır THEODORE Morison, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., C.B.E., 
Otficier de la Légion d'Honneur, D.C.L., J.P., has been 
appointed Director of the British Institute in Paris, in 
succession to Mr. Stephen B. Ward, who has retired, and 
took up his duties at the Institute on April 1. The new 
Director was educated at Westminster and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Soon after taking his degree, he received an 
appointment in India as tutor to two young Rajahs of 
Central India. Ten years later he became Principal of the 
Muhammadan College at Aligarh, and during his Principal- 
ship many of the leading Muhammadans who are having an 
influence upon Indian thought of the present day were his 
pupils. For domestic reasons he resigned in 1905, and in 
1906 was appointed a Member of the Council of India, a 
ten-year appointment. He served in the War from 1915 
to 1919 and after two years with the East African Ex- 
peditionary Force became Senior Political.Ofticer in German 
East Africa. On his return to England he held an appoint- 
ment as G.S.O.I. in the War Office with the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel. In 1919 he was appointed Principal of Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he remained until 
1929. He was Vice-Chancellor of Durham for two years. 

+ * * 


THE French Minister of Education has conferred on 
Mr. J. Turral, Headmaster of the Blackpool Secondary 
School, the honour of Officier d’Academie, in recognition of 
his work for so many years as Chairman of the Blackpool 
Branch of the Alliance Frangaise. 


* * & 


Mr. E. PERCIVAL SMITH, Headmaster of Bolton School, 
has been appointed to the headmastership of Warwick 
School. Educated at Tonbridge School and Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, he graduated with seconds in the 
Classical Tripos and Part II Historical Tripos. He was for 
six years an assistant master at Rossall School, and went 
to Bolton from Maidstone Grammar School, where he had 
been Headmaster for six years, in 1924. Mr. Percival Smith 
will relinquish the headmastership at Bolton at the end of 
July, and will take up his appointment at Warwick in 
September. In athletics he was captain of his school XV 
and XI and college XV. In 1913 he was President of the 
Cambridge Union Society. 

* * * 

Miss E. H. SANDFORD has been appointed Headmistress 
of the High School for Girls, Beverley, in place of Miss 
Rossiter, who has held the post for the past twenty-five 
years. Miss Sandford has for the last five years been 
Headmistress of the Girls’ High School, Bishop Auckland, 
New Zealand, and previous to this she was second mistress 
at Notting Hill High School, London. 


* s ™ 


THE retirement of Sir Henry Richards, C.B., Chief 
Inspector of the Board of Education, in September next, 
and of Mr. F. B. Stead, C.B.E., Chief Inspector of Secondary 
Schools, will be deeply regretted by all interested in the 
work of inspection. They have rendered most efficient 
service to education in the happiest of ways. Sir Henry 
is an old boy of Merchant Taylors’ School and a former 
student of St. John’s College, Oxford. He joined the 
Inspectorate in 1902 and has been Chief Inspector for the 
Training of Teachers, and Chief Inspector for Elementary 


Schools. Mr. E. G. Savage is to succeed Sir Henry as 
Senior Chief Inspector and will at the same time retain his 
present office of Chief Inspector of Technical Schools. 
Mr. F. R. G. Duckworth will succeed Mr. Stead as Chief 
Inspector of Secondary Schools. He was formerly a master 
at Eton and took a considerable interest in the Association 
of Assistant Masters. Mr. R. H. Charles, at present H.M.I. 
in the Surrey Area, is to be promoted Chief Inspector of 
Elementary Schools. 


* * * 


EpwucATION has lost a staunch worker by the death of 
Mr. Anthony J. Mundella on March 30, at the age of 73 
years. He wasa nephew of the late Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella, 
P.C., Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion from 1880 to 1885. As Secretary of the National 
Education Association he gave unremitting attention to the 
interests of pupils and teachers. Mr. Fisher’s Education 
Act of 1921 secured many of the reforms for which he had 
been pressing for long, especially the protection of young 
children against early and excessive employment,and the pro- 
vision of children’s courts. Few people knew more about the 
poorer children and their conditions than he. For many 
years Mr. Mundella was a member of the London School 
Board and he gave invaluable service as a member of the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education. 

® * ® 

Dr. J. C. SmitH, who recently retired from the post of 
Senior Chief Inspector of Schools in Scotland, has been pre- 
sented with his portrait in oils, the work of Mr. E. S. 
Lumsden, R.S.A. The ceremony took place in the Mer- 
chants’ Hall, Edinburgh, and fitting tribute to Dr. Smith’s 
splendid work was paid by Principal Sir Robert Rait, 
Mr. W. W. McKechnie, Mr. W. F. Anderson, and others. 
Dr. Smith’s career has been a remarkable one. He began 
his education in a small country school in Angus, from which 
he passed to Montrose Academy, and then to Edinburgh 
University. While in Edinburgh he won the Ferguson 
Scholarship in Classics and the Van Dunlop Scholarship in 
English Literature. These striking successes he followed up 
by winning an open exhibition at Trinity College, Oxford. 
Here his record was well maintained. He won the Craven 
Scholarship in Classics and took firsts in Moderations and in 
Greats. Before entering the ranks of the inspectorate he was 
for some time Classical Lecturer at Owen’s College, Man- 
chester, and then Rector of Stirling High School. As an 
inspector he served in various parts of Scotland and finally 
reached the rank of Senior Chief Inspector and Inspector for 
the Training of Teachers. Possessed of a singularly acute 
mind, his influence on Scottish education has been remark- 
able. The training system as we know it to-day is mainly 
his achievement. He is equally distinguished for scholar- 
ship and administrative ability. His Alma Mater is now pro- 
posing to confer on him a richly-deserved Doctorate of Laws. 

* & x 


A CORRESPONDENT has kindly pointed out a necessary 
correction to the note on the Rev. C. A. Alington, which 
appeared in the April issue: Dr. Alington became a Fellow 
of All Souls—not Trinity—in 1896, and after experience as 
an assistant master at Marlborough and Eton, became 
Headmaster of Shrewsbury in 1908. 


ONLOOKER. 
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M*DOUGALLSL 


ENGLISH 


INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL 


ENGLISH 


For Forms I, II, III. 104 pages. Limp Cloth. 
1s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


For Forms III and IV. 128 pages. Cloth Boards. 
I8. gd. 


ADVANCED PRACTICAL 


ENGLISH 


For Forms IV, V, and VI. 192 pages. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


For Forms IV, V, and VI. 232 pages. Cloth 
Boards. 28. 6d. Or in Parts. Limp Cloth. 
18. 6d. each. 


All by C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


“ These are most original books. They have the supreme merit of 
humour, and the writer who can infuse humour into spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, and letter writing deserves to be a best-seller. The fact 
that cries aloud from every page ts that the writer understands child nature 
from ‘a’ to'z’ and ts able to serve up the dry bones of English with such 
delightful sauce of humour that the children devour them with avidity.” 
A REVIEW. 


HISTORY 
THE MARCH OF HISTORY 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A., 
Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester, 
Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 4d. 


THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF 
THE 17th CENTURY 
By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth Boards. as. 6d. 


THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE 
EARLY 19th CENTURY, 1689 to 1832 


By W. H. McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 
256 pages. Cloth Boards. 28. gd. 


THE EARLY 19th CENTURY TO THE 
PRESENT DAY, 1832 to 1931 (with Retrospect 
1760 to 1832) 


By A. BIRNIE? M.A., 
Lecturer in Economic History, Edinburgh University. 
262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3s. 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO PRESENT 


DAY 
By G. S. MAXTON, M.A., and E. H. DANCE, M.A. 


Senior Scholar, Honours School of Historv, Manchester, 
Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 


336 pages. Cloth Boards. 38. 3d. 


GEOMETRY 
A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. MACGREGOR, M.A., and J. W. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., 


Head of Mathematical Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. 
On New Sequence lines. Many Research Exercises. Carefully arranged formal proofs. aoe pupils to discover geometrical truths for themselves. 


Plane Geometry, Part I, xs. gd.; Part II, 2s.; 


Togethe 


; Part III, as.; Parts I-III, 4s. 6d. 


T > 
Solid Geometry, Part IV, 28.; Four bo kei in ee Volume, 6s. 


POETRY 
TREASURES NEW AND OLD 


Selected by GEO. OGILVIE, M.A., and G. S. MAXTON, 
M.A. 152 Poems, including a large number of modern 
copyright poems. 

256 pages. Cloth Boards. 28.6d. Orin Parts. Limp Cloth. 
Part I, rs. 2d. Part Il, rs. 4d. 


NARRATIVE VERSE 
Selected by E. ALBERT, M.A. 


Longer Poems of Strong Narrative Interest. Questions and 
Exercises of a practical nature. 272 pages. Cloth Boards. 
as. 6d. Orin Parts. Limp Cloth. 18. each. 


SHAKESPEARE 


With Notes. Limp Cloth. rod. and 1s. 
Plain Text. Limp Cloth. 8d. and rod. 


MUSIC 


CENTURIES 
OF SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), 


Director of Music at Harrow School. 


76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff 
Notation. 80 pages. Paper cover, rod. Lim 
Cloth, rs. Piano Edition, 8s. net. By post, 8s. 6d. 


“ Easily the best collection I have seen.’’"—A MUSIC MASTER. 


“ As a book for massed singing it could hardly be bettered, and the 
voice part is amazingly moderate in price.""—The Journal of Education. 
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The National Union of Teachers at Aberystwyth 


When the National Union of Teachers held its last conference 
at Aberystwyth in 1911, it had a membership of 72,400 and 
was notable in providing the first lady president of the Union, 
Miss Cleghorn. The recent conference represented a membership 
of double that number, but the new president, Mr. H. N. 
Penlington, found the rules and ideals of the Union much as 
they were twenty-two years ago, though the annual report 
reveals, almost in every page, a steady and progressive advance 
in all directions. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND EDUCATION 


A feature of the presidential address lay in the anticipation 
with which the main issues of conference were stressed. The 
parochial notion that it is economy if 399,305 building operatives 
are maintained on insurance pittances, while insanitary schools 
require replacement, was assailed vigorously ; and the imme- 
diate restoration of the 50 per cent building grant was urged. 
The effect of the Ray Report in increasing the size of classes and 
unemployment among teachers was shown by the existence of 
7,985 classes of from 50 to 60 scholars, and 52,685 classes of 
from 40 to 50 scholars. Mr. Penlington made out an irresistible 
case for the raising of the school-leaving age, in view of the 
army of 140,000 unemployed young persons between the ages 
of 14 and 16 years now learning the vices of the streets. The 
indictment of obsolete, dirty, and indecent conditions which 
are tolerated in certain English schools, revealed by the president, 
is the graver because it is made in modcrate terms. Hope of 
alleviation and shame of publicity have caused the holding back 
of the facts by teachers. Now there can be no justification for 
further connivance. : 

THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE 


The resolution in favour of raising the school-leaving age, and 
urging early legislation by the Government for this purpose, was 
moved by Mr. Merrick (Executive), in a speech of wide appeal. 
Regarded by the conference as the most vital reform in education, 
the resolution was cordially received and endorsed. An amend- 
ment that maintenance grants should be requested, brought 
a vigorous discussion, but the proposal was rejected by a small 
majority, in view of the desire expressed that the resolution 
should not be unduly burdened. A further resolution urging the 
resumption of necessary school building upon the financial 
conditions withdrawn in October, 1931, was passed as a natural 
corollary on the motion of Mr. Henshall, ex-president. 


GROWING INFLUENCE OF YOUNG TEACHERS 


A feature of the conference was the more general participation 
in its proceedings by young teachers, a result due in some 
measure to the organization of a section for these members 
within the N.U.T. The attacks made upon their prospects in 
the recommendations of the Ray Report were met ettectively 
in several of the debates; and the speeches of the young 
teachers were cordially appreciated, particularly those which 
had reference to the difficulties experienced in school after 


leaving the colleges and universities. It was pointed out that 
the new technique which has been developed in infant depart- 
ments, and now being introduced in junior and senior schools, 
imposes great demands upon the resources of teachers, and 
the added strain of large classes frequently cause breakdown 
at an early age. 


THE RESTORATION OF SALARY CUTS 


The continued delay in restoring the to per cent cut in 
teachers’ salaries, and which automatically imposes cuts in 
superannuation benefits, has not softened the bitterness aroused 
by the Order in Council which imposed the cut. The resolution 
of conference calling for the removal of the burden forthwith, 
was endorsed unanimously. The belief is held very strongly 
by teachers, that the continued incidence of the salary cut is 
unconstitutional because it usurps the power of Parliament by 
substituting for it that of an Order in Council—a function for 
occasions of desperate and temporary emergency. Lord Snowden 
stated months ago that the period of crisis had passed ; and it 
is obvious to those who have to teach the principles of consti- 
tutional government to the youth of the nation, that if the 
abrogation of specific contracts by Orders in Council is to pass 
unchallenged, the future of constitutional government in this 
country is gravely threatened. Others, in addition to the teachers 
concerned, realize that their struggle for the restoration of the 
cuts is also a struggle for simple justice and ordered government. 


CONFERENCE POINTS OF INTEREST 


Every place of meeting connected with the conference was 
clearly indicated by the direction signs of the Royal Automobile 
Club, much time and inquiry being saved thereby. The mechani- 
zation of the large University Hall by means of microphones 
and loud speakers, assisted many members, without oratorical 
gifts, in expressing themselves clearly to all. Pure oratory, on 
the other hand, appears more rarely than was formerly the 
case; but the statement of Mr. Mander, general secretary of 
the N.U.T., was at once eloquent and impressive. Whether the 
microphone tends to reduce all speakers to a level standard of 
competence may be doubted, but there was a general impression 
at Aberystwyth that speakers from the body of the hall were 
little, if at all, inferior to those from the platform. Features 
of conference were the warmth of the reception given to the 
foreign and home deputations ; the recognition of the arduous 
labours of Mr. Henshall, during his year as president ; 
the determination not to be implicated with any political party ; 
the common conviction that education is an equipment for life 
rather than livelihood, and that it includes not only intellectual 
but also religious, physical, and moral training. Mr. Penlington, 
in the chair, commanded the goodwill of conference from the 
outset; and as he will have the active support of Mr. H. 
Humphrey, the new vice-president during the year, the Union 
will be led by representatives from Yorkshire and Lancashire. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the April Competition is “ Fidelis,” proxime 
accessit“ J.Q.” Wil“ J. E. M.,” the winner of the March 
Competition, kindly send name and address ? 

We classify the forty-seven versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Fidelis, J. Q., Chiron, Atlantis, Damon, Llanandras, 
E. R. S., Emjay, Chardonne, Winton, Memus, 
A. Knowles-Merritt, I. M. L., Agricola, Katty Ann, 
Chauve-souris, Nochmals, J. E. M., Borderer, 
Auburn, Petit, Cathbar, Double E., Tula, Fulgor 
Honoris, Old Trident, Chåteau d'If, Remembrance. 

Class I].—Hibernia, Onyx, Strix, Toinette, T. S. O., H., Little 
Nell, R. E., Jean, Etourdie, Buck, Elizabeth, 
Lizard, Braint, Scarab. 

Class III.—Desdichado, E. H. S., Student, Thorpe Manor. 


POEM BY ALFRED DE MUSSET; FROM “ LA COUPE ET LES 
LÈVRES ”’ (PARIS, CHARPENTIER). 
Il est deux routes dans la vie: 
L’une solitaire et fleurie, 
Qui descend sa pente chérie 
Sans se plaindre et sans soupirer. 
Le passant la remarque a peine, 
Comme łe ruisseau de la plaine, 
Que le sable de la fontaine 
Ne fait pas méme murmurer. 


L'autre, comme un torrent sans digue, 
Dans une éternelle fatigue, 

Sous les pieds de l'enfant prodigue 
Roule la pierre d’Ixion. 

L'une est bornée, et l'autre immense, 
L'une meurt où l'autre commence ; 
La première est la patience, 

La seconde est l'ambition. 


TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ” 


Two roads there are through life do lie : 
Lone the one and flowery, 

Following without a sigh 

Its chosen slope, unmurmuring. 


The crowd doth scarcely heed or see : 
So the brook down by the lea, 
Shingly though its source may be, 
Softly flows, scarce whispering. 


The other, force tyrannical, 

Like a flood torrential, 

Still before life’s Prodigal 

Rolls the stone of Sisyphus. 
(Continued on page 2384) 
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English 
THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


General Editor: F. H. PRITCHARD. 24 volumes, con- 
taining Introduction and Exercises. 2s. each. 
8. A Book of Classical Stories. (Fourth Impression) 
Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. 
9. A Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Edited by E. E. REYNoLps, M.A. 
12. Personal Narratives. 
Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. 
14. Tales of Romance. 
Edited by RoBERT MACINTYRE, M.A. 
18. Great Characters from English Literature. 
Edited by G. R. HamMmonpn, B.A. 
20. School Tales and Episodes. 
Edited by A. E. M. Bay iss, M.A. 
21. Sea Stories of Adventure. 
Edited by A. J. MERSON. 


24. Junior One-Act Plays of To-day. Series II. 
Edited by A. E. M. Bay iss, M.A. 
SIX MORE ONE-ACT PLAYS 
By ELLA ADKINS. I10 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 


Another collection of classroom plays by the author of SIX ONE- 
ACT PLAYS. They are full of life and action, and will really appeal 
to children of 11-14. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL ENGLISH 
By F. H. Pritcuarn. Illustrated. 


120 pages. Is. 3d. each. 

Mr. Pritchard’s ‘English Extracts and Exercise Series” are 
acknowledged throughout the English-speaking world to be in the front 
rank of Composition Textbooks. These two little books provide 
similar material for children of %11, and will afford a thorough 
grounding in the elements of Reading and Language study. 


Handicraft 


ART AND ARTISTIC HANDICRAFTS FOR THE SCHOOL 
By ARTHUR B. ALLEN, L.C.P. Very fully illustrated. 
Vol. I. The Infant School. 15s. Vol. II. The Junior 
School. 17s. 6d. Vol. III. The Senior School. Two 
Parts. 30s. 

This important work will be of great value to the Handwork Teacher. 
It covers all branches of the subject for each stage of school life. 
Among the subjects treated are: Indian Beadwork, Basket Work, 
Loom Work, Rug-making, Glove-making, Chalk-curving, and all 
types of Handwork. 

Mr. J. A. PEART (Director of Education for Winchester) says in 
the Schoolmistress: ‘‘ No other work that we have seen gives such a 
wealth of suggestion to the teacher in crafts... . These four volumes 
rightly used will bring back beauty to an England that has almost 
driven her into exile.” 


In Two Books. 


Classics 


IDIOMATIC LATIN PROSE 
By H. G. C. STREATFEILD, Eton College. 
and Vocabulary. 128 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Key, for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net, post free. 
A selection of modern authors for translation into Latin. 


EASY EXERCISES IN LATIN SYNTAX 
By Atice M. Crort, B.A., Girls’ Modern School, Leeds. 
With Vocabulary. 96 pages. 1s. Key, for Teachers 
only, 3s. gd. net, post free. 
Useful Grammar Drill for examination forms. 


With Notes 
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Modern Languages - 


First Announcement of 


HARRAP’S STANDARD 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by J. E. MANSION. 
Vol. I. 


Size 113 X 8} in: 
French-English. About 950 pages. Strongly 
bound in buckram. 42s. net. (October.) 


English-French. About 1,500 pages. 63s. net 
(October, 1934.) 


Advance Prospectus ready shortly. 


GERMAN COMPOSITION 

By J. E. G. BurGcoyne, M.A., Roval High School, 
Edinburgh. With Notes, Verb List, and Vocabulary. 
Crown 8vo. 128 pages. 2s. Key, for Teachers only. 
(Shortly.) 

This book has been written with an idea of stimulating interest in 
everything German. Part I deals with daily life and experiences of 
a German family. Part II contains translations of German authors 
for re-translation, and Part IIT passages from standard English authors. 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. Parts I and II 
Bv R. M. Weir, M.A., B.A., Whitehill Secondary School, 
Glasgow ; and A. S. RoBERTSON, M.A., Allan Glen’s 
School. Part I, 168 pages. 2s. Part II, 192 pages. 2s. 3d. 

Parts I and II of this Three-Year Matriculation Course are well 
illustrated and afford a thorough grounding in the elements of the 
language. (Part III will be ready in July.) 

HISTORIA DE ESPAÑA AE 
By M. Romera-NAvaArRroO, author of Historia de la 
Literatura Española. Illustrated. With Questionnaire, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 320 pages. 4s. 6d. 

This history is written in Spanish and should prove useful in the 
library. The author's book on Spanish Literature (15s. net), also in 
Spanish, has become a standard work. 


EXTRACTS FOR TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH, 
GERMAN, OR SPANISH a | 
Selected by E. ALLISON PEERS, University of Liverpool. 
Plain text. 96 pages. Is. FRENCH EDITION. With 
Notes by M. FERLIN. 1s. gd. Key, for Teachers only, 
5s. 3d. net, post free. 

The GERMAN EDITION and KEY are in active preparation. The 
main feature of this series is that it enables one prose book to supply 
material for al) languages. A SPANISH EDITION has been available 
for some time. 


JEAN BONNARD, Petit écolier 
By N. H. Garrett, B.A., Colchester County High 
School. With Questions, Exercises, Verb List, and 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 80 pages. Is. 3d. 

A First French Reader written in the simplest possible language 
and using only the present tense. The vocabulary is wide, and designed 
to give a good knowledge of the most common nouns and verbs. The 
subject matter deals with everyday life, and there is much repetition 
of the most ordinary phrases and expressions. 


SERIES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
In addition to the well-known TOLD THROUGH THE AGES Series, the 
Publishers draw your attention to the following books : 
GREEN RIBAND LIBRARY OMNIBUS BOOKS 


MODERN BOY’S BOOK- 
SHELF 

HEROES OF ALL TIME 

THE HARRAP LIBRARY 


SIMPLE GUIDES 
ROMANCE OF KNOWLEDGE SERIES 
STANDARD FICTION LIBRARY, &c. 


Before compiling your LIST send for particulars of these Series and special prospectuses of new books. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED 
39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The one has bounds, the other none, 
This one dies, where that’s begun : 
Patience is the quiet one, 

Ambition that which troubleth us. 


TRANSLATED BY “ J.Q.” 

There are two pathways in our life, 
One lonely and with flowers rife, 
Gliding without sigh or strife 

Down its own belovéd mountain ; 
Unmarked by traveller’s casual eye, 
A stream ‘twixt banks that lowly lie, 
Not moved to e’en a murmur by 

The sand within the fountain. 


The other, like a flood unchained, 

Ever weary, ever strained, 

’Neath the feet of the unrestrained 
Rolls the stone of Ixion. 

One bounded, one of boundless size, 

One must die ere the other rise, 

The first is Patience, that which dies, 
The second is Ambition. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘f CHIRON ”’ 


Two roads there are in life, and one 
Winds flower-embroidered and alone 
And down the fair hill-side is gone, 
Nor is there plaint or murmur heard. 


This path the traveller scarcely heeds 
More than the stream that gently leads 
In silence through the level meads 

By sands of gushing spring unstirred. 


But that, like restless waters shed 
Untrammelled from the torrent’s bed, 
Beneath the prodigal’s erring tread 
Rolls down Ixion's mighty stone. 


This one has bounds, that none at all, 
And this springs up at that one’s fall, 
And men the first path Patience call, 

Ambition is the second one. 


TRANSLATED BY “ ATLANTIS ”’ 
Life offers choice of ways to all: 
One rich with flowers, yet lone withal, 
Descending with a pleasant fall, 
Without one note of plaint or sighing. 


Scarce recks the traveller of this lane : 

‘Tis like the streamlet of the plain, 

Which, gliding o’er the sand, doth deign 
No murmur, to the fount replying. 


One like a spate, undiked and full, 

’Gainst which the youthful prodigal 

Straineth Ixion's stone to roll, 
Incessant toil without fruition. 


One fenced, the other without bound, 

One fades where’er the other’s found. 

Patience the path wherein no sound, 
The other route is called ambition. 


TRANSLATED BY “ DAMON ” 
Two paths in human life are known : 
The one goes winding down its own 
Beloved hills, flower-bordered, lone, 
Nor maketh plaint nor murmuring. 
So still, by scarce one wanderer found, 
’Tis like a brook o'er level ground, 
Unquickened ev’n to purling sound 
By sands astir within the spring. 
The other in unbridled haste, 
A plunging torrent, wild and waste, 
Leads where, by Tartarus’ torments faced, 
Unresting toils the prodigal. 
This bounded is, that infinite : 
The dawn for this th’ other’s night ; 
The path of Patience this is hight, 
And that Ambition’s way we call. 


The response this month is wonderful; we thought there 
would not be a Class III as the poems were all too fine for 
a low classification. But a few new friends, and one old, 
tried to write poems without properly understanding the 


original. Please ncte that the final English version should 
not be attempted until the translation is perfect. 

We particularly admire the second poem, by “ J. Q.,” 
who just missed the prize by attempting to rhyme Ixion 
with ambition. “ Atlantis ” cleverly avoids this trap, but 
his Descending with a pleasant fall and One fades where'er 
the other's found are probably sacrifices to rhyme. We are 
amused at “ Atlantis’ ” contribution to the Ixion-Sisyphus 
discussion. He says: ‘‘ An unlettered physicist like myself 
needs to beware of the accent on Ixion, but should it not 
really be prcnounced ‘ Sisyphus’ ? ” ‘‘ Chiron ” sent a most 
poetic version, wherein our one objection is to And this springs 
up at that one’s fall, which loses sight of the fact that paths 
are the subject of the poem and streams merely a simile. 

Another poem we like is ‘‘ Damon’s.” A pity it tails 
off at the end. The substitution of Tartarus’ torments for 
the vexed stone was clever, but exaggerated ; the prodigal 
son (you know, of course, that this is the meaning of l'enfant 
prodigue) did not go to Tartarus, t.e. hell. 

We would have liked to quote many more good versions, 
and we commend all those who figure in Class I. The last 
verse was the chief weakness in most. ‘‘ Winton’s ” fine 
poem is in couplets, otherwise it would have crowded the 
head of the list. ‘‘ Memus ” is the first to vary the metre ; 
this we consider a pity because this metre is so true a 
medium for a poem whose motive is ‘‘ the core of quiet.” 
Our old friends will have been reminded of 

Je vais où le vent me mène 
Sans me plaindre ou m‘effrayer ; 
Je vais où va toute chose, 

Où va la feuille de rose 

Et la feuille de laurier. 

“ Anna Knowles-Merritt ’’ cleverly evades the issue in 

the Ixion difficulty. In her fine poem she says : 
Damless, the other hurls its stream 
In torrent, toil without redeem 
Of Ixion rolls the whirling beam 
Beneath the spendthrift’s restless feet, 


and we are left wondering whether it was a wheel or a stone. 
This competitor’s objection is to the meaning of the poem ; 
she says: “ Je n’en trouve pas la vérité logique, cependant."’ 

We are glad to welcome a good translator in “ I. M. L.” 

We must reluctantly leave Class I and keep a little space 
for Class II, whose work is nothing to be ashamed of. 
“ Hibernia ” spoiled a perfect version by 

The traveller hardly feels the strain, 
Like the small stream across the plain, 
That, sand-logged, seems to run in vain. 

“ Onyx,” to our pleasure, wrote a very good version: 
with only one mistake, but that a big one! Peine is not 
pain in this connexion. 

Will all those whose translations were correct, but not in 
verse, or at the most, in free verse, pleas2 note that they are 
not likely to reach Class I when verse is asked for unless 
they send in verse ? 

The few, mercifully very few, translators who mistcok 
prodigue for prodige have that to thank for their low position. 
We hope that “ Scarab ” and “ Lizard ” do not collaborate ; 
they both made this mistake. 

We thank *“ Als ob ” for his letter ; he asks “how the 
perception of a tree or a potsherd can depend upon die 
Seele?’’ We think Ginskey here implied unconscious, or 
subconscious perception. And, anyway, we do not think 
that “ Als ob,” of all people, should cavil at another poet’s 
license ! 

Other nice letters, this month’s and last, will be answered 
with the Spanish criticism. 

A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from the ‘‘ Vierter 
Brief, die neueste Literatur betreffend,” by Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. (G0Oschen-Verlag, Stuttgart, 1874.) 

Unsere Uebersetzer verstehen selten die Sprache; sie wollen 
sie erst verstehen lernen ; sie übersetzen, sich zu üben, und sind 
klug fenug, sich ihre Uebungen bezahlen zu lassen. Am wenigsten 

(Continued on page 286) 
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aber sind sie vermégend, ihrem Originale nachzudenken. Denn 
waren sie hierzu nicht ganz unfahig, so wiirden sie es fast immer 
aus der Folge der Gedanken abnehmen können, wo sie jene 
mangelhafte Kenntniss der Sprache zu Fehlern verleitet hat. 
Wenigstens geschieht es durch diese etwanige Fähigkeit, dass 
ihr Leser oft mehrere als nur die grébsten bemerkt, und die 
folgenden des Herrn Bergmann sind gewiss nicht erst durch die 
angstliche Zusammenhaltung des Originals entdeckt worden. 

Bolingbroke, wenn er von Männern, die zwar selbst durch 
ihre Studien weder weiser noch besser werden, andere aber in 
den Stand setzen, mit mehr Bequemlichkeit und in niitzlichern 
Absichten zu studiren, von den Herausgebern verlegener 
Handschriften, den Wortforschern u. s. w. redet, gedenkt mit 
Beifall eines Gelehrten, den man einst in der Kirche, in seiner 
Kapelle, unter der stiickweisen Erwägung géttlicher Wohlthaten, 
dergleichen bei frommen leuten nicht ungewöhnlich ist, Gott 
auch dafür danken gehört, dass er die Welt mit Lexiconsmachern 
versehen habe—Vergleihen Sie nunmehr dieses mit folgender 
Uebersetzung: “Ich billige daher die Andacht eines gelehrten 
Mannes aus der christlichen Kirche gar sehr, der in seiner 
Kapelle vergessen hatte, sich mit Gott zu beschaftigen, wie es 
bei andachtigen Personen gar nichts unerhoértes ist, und der 
unter andern besondern Danksagungen, wodurch er sich gegen 
die Giitigkeit Gottes erkenntlich bezeigte, der Welt Wörter- 
bücher verschaffte.’’ So viel Zeilen, so viel unverzcihliche 
Fehler. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 309, must reach 
the office by the first post on June 1, 1933, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Celebration and Assembly Notes 


ORD IRWIN, President of the Board of Education, 
addressing the Harrogate Conference on January 21, 
expressed his belief that ‘‘ religion was vital to the welfare 
and prosperity of the State,” and wished to see religious 
instruction ‘‘as thorough and efficient as the existing 
statutory provisions permitted.” He desired that, alike in 
secondary and in elementary schools, the teachers should 
be “trained in the most up-to-date and stimulating 
methods of giving religious teaching and biblical instruction.” 
The veteran educationist, Mr. F. J. Gould (in his seventy- 
eighth year), wrote to Lord Irwin enclosing a list of his 
many contributions to moral education, and reminded him 
that “ teachers who hold ‘ modernist’ views are not at 
present free to render sincere service to the nation’s youth.” 
It was a timely reminder. If Lord Irwin has any large, 
constructive, imaginative policy, it is time that he produced 
it. For thirty years past, men like Mr. Gould and Dr. F. H. 
Hayward have been pointing out—apart from its sheer 
falsitices—the many inadequacies and uglinesses of the 
current system. They hold, and many people are inclined 
to agree with them, that the alienation of the masses from 
the churches is partly due to the boredom inflicted upon 
former school children in the name of religious education. 
In elementary schools every teacher, forsooth, however 
unsuited to teach, say, history or literature, is expected 
to teach the Bible. 

Scholarly teachers? Inspired teachers? Has Lord 
Irwin any suggestion for creating them ? How many will 
he provide for a school of, say, seven classcs ? How many 
who can even read the Bible in a thrilling way ? 

Would not half a dozen celebrations of Dr. Hayward’'s 
type—celebrations of Home, City, Country, League of 
Nations—perhaps, too, a recital or panorama celebration 
introducing passages from the Scriptures—be at least a 
worthy nucleus of a better system ? 
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Wireless Listening Groups 

To say that in wireless we have an educational 
instrument of vast power is merely to utter one of the 
tiresome platitudes with which we have become so 
familiar during the last few years. But platitudinous 
statements always possess an inherent danger: they 
dull the critical faculty without which progress may 
so easily be hindered. Perhaps the best way to deal 
with them is boldly to challenge them, and to risk 
the twin charges of heresy and ignorance. Suppose, 
then, that instead of accepting the statement that 
wireless is providing us with an educational instrument 
of vast power, we ask the blunt question: is it? The 
answer, of course, would depend largely upon what we 
mean by the word “ educational.” 

It is true that the B.B.C. realized early the powers 
inherent in its work. It is true that it spared neither 
effort nor time nor money to develop those powers 
as they have been developed, perhaps, in no other 
country. It is true that it sought the aid of national 
bodies of all kinds and formed, in 1928, its Central 
Council for Broadcast Adult Education. It is true, too, 
that none more than the B.B.C. realizes that the 
educational use of broadcasting is so recent that it is 
still in the region of experiment. It took the wisest 
possible step, therefore, when it requested the Board of 
Education to make an investigation of wireless listening 
groups formed for the purpose of listening to the broad- 
cast talks provided in their educational programme. 

The report* of the investigating inspectors has now 
been published, and it embodies their views after 
visiting listening groups in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Yorkshire, Warwickshire, Staffordshire, Herefordshire, 
Gloucestershire and Somerset. .The broad conclusion 


* Adult Education: Wireless Listening Groups. Board of Education Pamphlet 
No. 92. Price 9d. net. H.M. Stationery Office. 
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is what might have been expected: the B.B.C. “ are 
exerting an important educational influence and large 
numbers of individuals are deriving both pleasure and 
profit from listening to the talks. The Corporation 
has available, in the personnel of the Consultative 
Committee, the best educational advice, and it can 
command the services of the most eminent and suitable 
speakers for any topic of general interest or utility.” 
So far, so good: but that careful wording by no means 
leaves us with nothing more than the platitude we 
have mentioned above. The report shows clearly that 
the inspectors have asked themselves just the type of 
question we have suggested. They have seen and 
indicated the weaknesses of the instrument as clearly 
as they have seen its strength. The strength we may 
take for granted: it leaps, so to speak, to the eye. 
Put at its lowest, the fact that large numbers of people 
are listening to the same talks at the same time means 
that the cumulative effect is to produce a culture 
shared in common. Even though that culture be 
somewhat superficial it is still an undoubted advantage. 
Moreover, the culture must be gradually deepened 
and widened as many listeners, introduced to certain 
topics for the first time by wireless, seek further informa- 
tion and make greater use of public libraries. 

But if the word “ educational” is to possess its 
fullest meaning, the weaknesses of educational broad- 
casting must not be ignored. 

A successful class within the usual educational 
institution is made up of students whose attainments 
are approximately equal in standard. The listening 
group is frequently made up of members some of whom 
may broadly be classed as educated; others, however, 
may fairly be called uneducated, and many never before 
have been in contact with the various forms of adult 
education. The weakness of that arrangement—we 
do not ignore the obvious value of the mixing—needs 
no emphasis. 

There can be no doubt that the success of classes 
in the usual educational institution depends upon the 
teacher. Listening groups have “ leaders ” of whom a 
great deal is demanded. They must possess tact to 
handle the group (their services, be it noted, are volun- 
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tary): they have to act as interpreters, and, indeed, 
as teachers, although (save where the leader happens to 
be a teacher) they have neither the training nor practical 
experience of a teacher. They have to guide the weekly 
meetings so as to secure relevant and connected dis- 
cussions supplemented by further study. Clearly, 
there must be many for whom the task is too great. 
This fact, of course, has not been overlooked by the 
B.B.C., and by means of week-end and summer schools, 
local courses and regional and national conferences, 
valuable progress has been made. 

Clearly, too, a weakness resides in the fact that while 
a student may ask questions of his class teacher, the 
members of listening groups are unable to ask questions 
of the broadcaster. To that may be added a point 
brought out by the investigators: A tutor in a 
more formal class is expected to confine his attention 
to the subject with which he is familiar. It is not 
unknown for broadcasters, on the other hand, expert 
though they may be in their subjects, to wander off 
into fields not their own. The effect of such excursions 
upon students not trained to distinguish where authority 
or mere opinion is speaking, may be imagined. 

But if broadcasting is to be an instrument of edu- 
cation in its fullest sense, its position in the general 
educational scheme of an area must be defined. It 
is with this portion of the report we feel in strongest 
accord. Granted that the listening group has a special 
province of its own (particularly talks of a somewhat 
elementary character introducing listeners to certain 
subjects of study, and occasional talks by eminent 
specialists), the time has arrived “ for co-ordinating 
groups with other forms of adult education, and especi- 
ally for organizing the flow of students from listening 
groups to classes where the work is more strenuous.” 
Only in this way can the platitude to which we 
referred in the first paragraph be made into a living 
truth. 

We commend the report to every one of our readers 
and congratulate. not only the investigators on a 
valuable and lucid piece of work, but also the B.B.C. 
for its courage in seeking to check the results of its 
noble experiment in the best possible way. 


Occasional Notes 


I appears that opinion in the Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation is by no means unanimous on several aspects 
of School Certificate reform. As the result of a recent 
The Schoo! questionnaire, only a small majority 
Certificate. thought that the association of School 
Certificate and Matriculation is harm- 

ful to the work of the schools, while on two other 
recommendations of the investigators whose report 
recently appeared, that an ad hoc examination as 
an alternative to the Higher Certificate should be 
accepted for Matriculation purposes, and that school 
estimates should be compulsory, the votes were very 
nearly equal. There was a majority for the recommen- 
dation that while the standard of admission to the 
universities remains as at present, the School Certificate 
should no longer be accepted as alternative to Matricu- 
lation. These results indicate a certain amount of 
caution which is no doubt justified. Certain other 
recommendations, however, receive definite approval, 
such as consulting the schools before any steps are 


taken to secure a more equal distribution of candidates 
between the various examining bodies; the group 
system with the modifications suggested by the investi- 
gators ; the recommendation that Matriculation should 
be secured by a School Certificate without specific 
conditions, together with a Higher School Certificate ; 
the principle of easier (rather than easy) papers and a 
high standard of marking ; and the retention of honours 
and distinctions. In spite of some differences, there is a 
considerable volume of agreement among teachers as 
to what reforms are necessary, and steps should be taken 
to press for these. 


ROM time to time the attention of the public is 

directed to evils of which the majority are ignorant, 
and a notable example of this occurred in the debate in 
the House of Commons on the Bill to 
amend the Shops Acts. There appears 
to be a very wide measure of agree- 
ment among all members that effect should be given 


Boys In 
Shops. 
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to the unanimous recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee on Shop Assistants that there should be a 
statutory weekly limit of forty-eight hours for all young 
persons. Miss Pickford, for example, thought that the 
whole House would agree that a system which permits 
a boy or girl only 14 to work for seventy-four hours a 
week should not be allowed to continue any longer, 
and Mr. Morgan Jones reminded members that the 
seventy-four hours’ limit did not mean cessation of 
employment, for lads were sometimes detained for 
half an hour or even longer after closing time to clear 
up and clean. Such long hours not only undermined 
health, but also deprived young people of all oppor- 
tunity for recreation and for cultural facilities. One 
out of every three boys and two out of every five girls 
who entered insured trades went into distribution, 
and there were 143,000 boys and 111,000 girls between 
16 and 18 in this class of employment. These figures 
indicate that a really terrifying form of industrial 
slavery is in existence in our midst. Nothing more 
than a little energy and determination is required to put 
an end to it, and we trust that this will be forthcoming. 


UR readers are doubtless acquainted with the 
useful work which is being accomplished by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology in the 
matter of testing the aptitude of school 


an pupils for certain careers. The import- 
Harrow. ance of guidance in this respect is 


being increasingly recognized, particu- 
larly by those schools which have appointed careers 
masters. At Harrow this post is held by Dr. E. D. 
Laborde, and at his request two representatives of the 
Institute recently visited the school for the purpose 
of applying tests to a special group of twenty-seven boys 
whose ages ranged from 154 to 19. The tests were 
varied in character and of the kind that many teachers 
use already. The first was a measure of quickness 
of perception, and included fifty questions to be answered 
in three minutes by underlining appropriate words. 
The second dealt with analogies, and the third 
with a series of jumbled sentences. In the fourth, the 
boys had by a selective process to make the best sense 
of a number of sentences. The object of the fifth was 
to measure reasoning power, and a family tree was 
supplied from which various relationships had to be 
worked out. The sixth called for judgment of shapes 
and sizes, and in another, boys were confronted with a 
set of working models and asked to describe their 
operation on paper. Later on each boy was interviewed 
and given short practical tests with the object of dis- 
covering constructional ability, temperamental qualities, 
and so on, and he was questioned about his personal 
preferences. It seems that the public schools are going 
to be among the first to take advantage of the services 
of the Institute. : 


WE are not very much impressed by the necessity 
for the Bill to counteract seditious and blasphemous 
teaching, which has passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons. Militant atheism 
has but an insignificant following in 
this country, and, as Mr. Hacking, 
Under Secretary of the Home Office, pointed out, 
there is no ground for believing that subversive teaching 
is going on to any extent which would justify new 
measures such as are now proposed. In reply to the 


Seditious 
Teaching. 
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suggestion that pernicious teaching was being given by 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools, he said 
that the Board of Education had stated that it could 
not recall a single instance of a teacher being charged 
with corrupting the minds of children in this way. 
Other points made against the Bill were that it would 
interfere with personal liberty and liberty of thought, 
and that the motives behind it were really of a political 
kind. The best way to cure sedition was to create 
justice and content, and the best way to cure blasphemy 
was to show the blasphemer what Christianity really 
was. There were far greater dangers in certain popular 
entertainments than those against which the Bill 
sought to guard. Both in the picture-house and the 
theatre, there were things passed by the Censor which 
were most corrupt. It is announced that no pressure 
will be exercised by the Government either for or 
against the Bill, so it 1s not very likely to reach the 
Statute Book. 


JE Archbishop of York, in opening the new premises 
of Rishworth School, Halifax, made a spirited reply 
to those who offer uninformed criticism of the public 
schools. There was, he said, no cockshy 
so popular in the silly season as the 
public schools, and people wrote letters 
to complain about them. Very often the substance of 
their complaint was what their public school did fifty 
years ago. No institution had changed so completely 
in the last generation as the English public school, 
but unfortunately critics, on discovering that the public 
schools had really adapted themselves to the times, 
often became equally indignant at the schools’ supposed 
lack of regard for ancient customs. The main principle 
underlying the English public school, as indeed of all 
later tradition in English education, was that the chief 
business of the school was not to produce intellectual 
brilliance, but to produce people who were really 
going to be useful to the community. To that end, the 
public school aimed at developing in the boys the sense 
of being members of a society in which each individual 
had a responsibility toward the life of that society of 
which he was a part. A school of comparatively small 
numbers was specially well qualified to be such a society. 
The Archbishop's remarks should at least serve to 
remind critics that indiscriminate condemnation does 
not carry us very far. The public schools do not claim 
to be exempt from criticism, but they are entitled to 
ask that it should be made with knowledge and a sense 
of fairness. 


Dr. Temple on 
Public Schools. 


[5 consequence of the death of Mrs. A. L. Leon, the 
reversionary legacy of £20,000, bequeathed by 
Mr. A. L. Leon to the University of London becomes 
available. The legacy is to be used 

a by the University for the promotion 
and encouragement of post-graduate 
or advanced research work in any science or subject. 
But a preference was expressed for some subject 
or subjects, falling within the scope of the Faculty of 
Economics and Political Science (including commerce 
and industry), thus associating the bequest with the 
benefactor’s own life-work in education and social 
reform. The income is to be used for studentships and 
fellowships to be known as the “ A. L. Leon Student- 
ships or Fellowships,” and for paying travelling allow- 
ances or making grants to persons engaged in research 
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work in any science or subject or paying a stipend to 
any person or persons undertaking to give lectures on 
any science or subject. These purposes appear compre- 
hensive enough, and if the Trust is administered liberally, 
without undertaking permanent obligations, its value 
should be considerable. 


HE formidable word “ polytechnization ” has been 
coined to describe the Russian method of education 
which combines school with practical work, the apothe- 
sis of Mr. Squeers’s pedagogy. Of 
course, schools in Russia are used for 
| the indoctrination of Soviet philosophy, 
of communistic principles ; but that is a distinct prin- 
ciple. We need not be suspected of revolutionary 
tendencies if we believe that the combination of study 
and practical work as exhibited in Russian schools 
deserves earnest attention. “f Skills ’’ of various kinds, 
even such a skill as swinging a golf club, are best learned 
at the appropriate age, as many a “‘ rabbit ” who has 
tried to learn to play golf at an advanced age will agree. 
Culture sometimes produces, as S. S. Laurie warned us, 
a soul which “ floats-in the dim and dreamy potentialities 
of sentiment and exhausts itself in literary apprecia- 
tions.” Rightly or wrongly, Russia has no use for this 
sort of culture. 


Polytechni- 
zation. 


oe withdrawal in February, 1930, by the General 
Medical Council of its recognition of Indian medical 
qualifications has led to a proposal to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the Bill for estab- 
Bee lishing an All-Indian Medical Council. 
Indian medical degrees were originally 
recognized by the General Medical Council for purposes 
of registration in 1892, but this system was modified 
in 1922 and abandoned, as stated, in 1930. The decision 
naturally caused much feeling in India. It is evidently 
based on the impossibility of an English council accepting 
responsibility for medical education in India. One 
unfortunate result may be to make it more difficult 
for Indian graduates to pursue post-graduate work in 
England and to secure employment in the Dominions 
and Colcnies. In this matter, asin others, India will in 
future have to deal with its own problem, especially by 
encouraging medical research within its own borders. 
Arrangements can no doubt be made in special cases. 
The important scientific research at present being done 
in India is not the least of its claims to nationhood. 


HE proposal, under consideration by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council, for the formation of a central 
committee for research in education, acting as a channel 
edueational of communication between the teaching 
Research Profession and those engaged in edu- 
cational research, suggests a dichotomy 
which ought not to exist. Should not every teacher 
be an educational researcher ? If the Royal Society of 
Teachers were organized as a learned society, it would 
do the work contemplated as a matter of routine. Papers 
would be read, the results of educational research 
published, and research organized and encouraged in 
numerous ways; and there would be an educational 
library, a great desideratum. Possibly the evolution 
of the proposed committee may tend in this direction. 
The appointment of a committee may be the proverbially 
costly first step; but—at first sight—it gives the 
suggestion of a cheap solution of a difficult problem. 
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HE case against indiscriminating and panic 
“economy ” has seldom been better put than in a 
pamphlet* by Mr. G. D. H. Cole, recently published by 
the New Statesman and Nation. Mr. Cole 
first deals with what he calls the fruits 
of panic, showing how, while all the 
world has been “ economizing,’’ the world situation has 
grown steadily worse. If money is “ saved ” and not 
“ spent,” the effect of withdrawing part of the pur- 
chasing power needed to provide an adequate demand 
for the outfit of industry must be to cause losses which 
wipe out the proposed saving and leave the community 
actually poorer than before. In a chapter entitled 
“ What Economy Means” the author dwells on the 
results of cutting down public expenditure, and here the 
facts about “ economy,” so far as they are available, 
are marshalled in a most able manner. Education 
naturally has a prominent place here. A final section 
discusses the economics of “economy ” and urges that 
this policy is wrong in principle and practice. The whole 
pamphlet is a masterly production, and is free from party 
bias, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Cole’s views on 
politics are well known. We hope it will be read by mem- 
bers of all parties, and we feel sure that its moderation 
will secure for it respectful attention if not agreement. 


Saving and 
Spending. 


“THIS year again it has been found necessary to 
restrict severely the number of candidates who are 
to be admitted to training. Already applications have 
been received from 1,306 graduates, 
1 a of 639 men and 667 women, but out of 
Scotland. this total the Central Executive Com- 
mittee has resolved to admit only 
755. Of these, Glasgow is to train 365, Edinburgh 190, 
Aberdeen 120, and Dundee 80. So far as non-graduate 
applicants are concerned there will be no attempt made 
to limit the number. The proportion of non-graduate 
applicants is now so small that a policy of restriction 
is unnecessary. Honours graduates who have been 
placed in the first or second class and ordinary graduates 
who complete their degree in normal time by the end 
of the current session, will be accepted right away. 
All other applicants will be placed in the “ pool” 
of candidates in the central office, and as soon as the 
results of the autumn examinations are known a selec- 
tion will be made so as to make up the agreed number. 
While it cannot be denied that this policy is justified by 
circumstances, still it is bound to have a serious effect. 
It means that more than five hundred university 
graduates, technically qualified to begin training and 
anxious to do so, are to be turned down at a period 
of their lives when it is extremely difficult to enter 
on any other suitable occupation. Yet there are many 
thousand young people under 15 years of age roaming 
the streets idle, and all of these would be better in 
school. The teachers are there for the task if only a 
wiser policy prevailed. 


|e is much to be regretted that Scotland seems to be 
more keen than England on saving at the expense 
of its educational system. One would think that a cut 
in the grants for education could best 
be met by some increase in the local 
rates, but very few Scottish councillors 
seem to think so. Their view would appear to be that 


Economy in 
Education. 


* Saving and Spending. By G. D. H. Cole. 


New Statesman and 
Nation, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 2. . 
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the difficulty can only be met by withdrawing educational 
facilities from the child and by cutting the teacher’s 
salary. At a recent meeting with the Secretary for 
Scotland, the representatives of the education authorities 
pressed for powers to make a further cut in the mini- 
mum scales, and, even before the Secretary has intimated 
his decision, several authorities have shown unseemly 
haste in arranging for the prospective cut. There have 
also been in various districts proposals to increase 
secondary fees, notably in Glasgow, and also to whittle 
down the provisions of Section 6 of the Education Act 
by severely restricting the number of free schools. 
Scottish teachers, naturally enough, are inclined to 
resent the persistent attacks on their salary scales, 
already considerably reduced, but what troubles them 
still more is the fact that the educational needs of 
the children are being sacrificed in the interest of an 
unwise economy. This is felt all the more in that there 
seems to be a more generous spirit south of the border, 
and a recognition of the fact that so far as education is 
concerned the limit of safety in economy has been reached. 


VIDENCE of a growing tendency to recognize 
‘that the main “interests” of the adolescent 
should be the basis of the curriculum, and that only a 
small percentage of our pupils can 


SEE profit by the usual academic syllabus, 
SOAN is accumulating rapidly. The pro- 
Education: crustean bed of secondary education 


which, by its insistence on the normal 
school certificate and higher certificate examinations, 
and its assumption that only one type of scholar was 
desirable, is itself undergoing profound modification by 
the adoption of alternative courses and recognition 
of the demands of a mechanical age. We have just 
received from the Education Department of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire copies of a pamphlet published 
last January dealing with the “alternative courses ” 
which have been developed in about a quarter 
of its forty schools since 1923, and which have now 
reached a fairly definite form. The pamphlet deals 
with examinations, curricula, staffing and equipment, 
and is well worth some study by all interested in the 
associated problems of industry, economics and educa- 
tion. The value of the inclusion of typical “ courses ” 
in woodwork and metalwork is debatable—but no harm 
is done if plenty of scope is allowed the individual 
teacher; while it is undeniable that a scheme which 
fosters and develops handicraft and which recognizes 
the growing importance of the engineer in the com- 
munity will meet a real need. Where handicraft, and 
its concomitant, mechanical drawing, are neglected in 
our schools, either the foundations for engineering 
work in the technical colleges is inadequate, or the 
material selected for further training is unsuitable, and, 
consequently, the process is uneconomical. 


URING the War, Dr. A. N. Whitehead said that 

the devil in the scholastic world had taken the 
form of a general education consisting of scraps of 
disconnected subjects, and that we 
should beware of inert ideas; that is, 
of ideas merely received into the mind 
without being utilized, tested and 
thrown into fresh combinations. If education, as he 
argued, should be at once liberal, in the sense that it 
makes for thought and aesthetic appreciation, and 


Manual 
Training. 
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technical in the sense that it prepares for action and 
enables knowledge to be utilized in the manufacture 
of material products, the main stress is on manual 
dexterity, co-ordination of hand and eye, and a know- 
ledge of natural processes. Admittedly, training 
should be wider than its ultimate specialization, but 
book-learning is, after all, secondhand, whereas a 
scientific education should be based on first hand 
observation. Such arguments are but special pleading 
for fuller recognition of manual work and its congeners 
as basic subjects in our schools. In so far as the work- 
shop is merely used as a “lubricant ” in time-table 
framing, or so long as the work done in the periods 
allotted to handicraft is entirely divorced from the 
work done in other departments of the school, its 
highest value is not realized. Manual training is not 
woodwork or metalwork: it is a basic subject. It 
gives that experience of the behaviour of materials 
under various conditions without which the introduction 
of formal science is so unreal, it links arithmetic with 
art and literature, and it is far more than mere tool 
using : but it is wasteful unless it is properly co-ordinated 
and its possibilities explored and utilized to the utmost. 
Every form of education should give a technique, a 
science, an assortment of general ideas and some 
aesthetic appreciation, while each of these aspects 
should be illuminated by the others. The mechanical 
trend of the age demands the extension of practical 
work in our schools, and the authorities of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire are to be congratulated on their 
enlightened outlook, their recognition of local needs, 
and their appreciation of the fact that’a curriculum 
is not necessarily “ uneducational ” because it has a 
utilitarian bias. 


T Higher Education Sub-Committee of the London 
County Council has, in accordance with the decision 
made in February, 1932, reviewed the operation of the 
revised scheme of fees then adopted 
for technical and evening institutes, 
schools of art, and day continuation 
schools. It is stated that the opening of the session 
was marked by a considerable fall in enrolment in every 
type of institute. This is attributed to the general 
depression in commerce and industry, the reduced 
birth-rate in IQ9I5-I9, increase of fees, and reduction 
in number of students sent by firms to evening institutes. 
At day continuation schools there was a fall in enrolment 
from 6,163 to 4,546, and at evening institutes the fall 
was I2'5 per cent. It is admitted that the general fall 
in enrolment in every type of institute is doubtless due 
to a limited extent to the increase in fees, and that the 
original estimated income from fees will not be realized. 
It is not proposed, however, to amend the scheme, for 
past experience has shown that students become accus- 
tomed to a new fee and any ground lost from the point 
of view of enrolment is recovered. Memoranda have 
been received from teachers’ associations concerning 
the new scale, and requests were made that certain 
concessions formerly made to students who made good 
attendances should again be granted, but this has been 
refused. It seems to be clear that the increase in fees 
has been a serious factor in the decline in enrolment. 
The opinions of those who said that increase of fees 
would thus result, and that the financial gain would be 
less than was anticipated, appear to have considerable 
justification. 


Fees in Evening 
Institutes. 
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| ie the reaction which is taking place against “ economy 
mania,” attention has been directed to the serious 
increase of unemployment in the building trade, partly 
due to the discouragement, to use a 
Ba mild term, of the building of new 
g. ; 

schools and the improvement of old 
ones. The official table prepared by the Board of 
Education shows that capital expenditure on elementary 
education rose from two and a half millions in 1924 to 
over four millions in 1928, and, stimulated by the 50 
per cent grant, to over nine millions in 1930. Plans 
for further work were being approved when the period 
of restriction came, and the total fell first to six millions 
and, for nine months of 1932, to less than two millions. 
On secondary education there is an even greater pro- 
portionate decrease in expenditure. That for 1931 was 
only half the amount incurred in 1930, and for nine 
months of 1932 it was roughly one-eighth of the 1930 
total. It may be observed that this change of policy has 
occurred at a time when many schools still remain on 
the Board’s black list, while procedure for reorganization 
on the lines of the Hadow Report has been held up. 
We are being told that capital expenditure on objects 
of public value would be beneficial. Surely the building 
of new schools and the reconditioning of those not 
past repair comes under this heading. Here is useful 
work waiting to be done, and workers only too willing 
to doit. Nothing stands in the way except ideas about 

‘economy ” which are fast becoming discredited. 


A USEFUL memorandum, based upon information 
supplied by education authorities, has been issued 
by the National “ Safety-First ” Association, on the 
School subject of accidents occurring to 
Accidents. children in their school life—in the 
playground, in the school-room, in 

the gymnasium, in the laboratory, in practical instruc- 
tion of all kinds, and in various other ways. The 
accidents recorded are classified as accurately as possible 
into serious, severe, and slight. Of serious accidents, 
very few were reported. The general conclusion appears 
to be that not much is left to be done for the safety 
of the children in the schools. The statistics point to 
nothing really serious, and, as the memorandum states, 
it is not desirable to damp the spirit of adventure in 
children by making them constantly think of possible 
accidents. Probably a large proportion of the falls— 
which constitute most of the accidents—are due to the 
children wearing thick and clumsy boots, sometimes 
with nails, in which case falls are bound to occur, and 
if better-fitting boots could be provided the number 
of falls might be lessened. In some cases the surfaces 
of the playgrounds are probably worn and rough, and 
attention to this point might reduce the number of 
accidents. Accidents occurring during the journeys to 
and from school are obviously excluded from this inquiry. 


HE Wild Plant Conservation Board, formed under 
the auspices of the Council for the Preservation 

of Rural England, has issued a valuable memoran- 
dum on the protection of wild 

Ve AN flowers. The considered judgment of 
the Board is that little or nothing is 

to be gained by making the law on the subject more 
drastic. What is really wanted is a more enlightened 
public opinion, which would enable the authorities 
to administer the existing law without alienating the 
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sympathy of the ordinary citizen. This is as much 
as to say that the true line of advance lies in educa- 
tion rather than in legislation. That is our reason 
for directing special attention to this memorandum, 
which has the support of some of the most dis- 
tinguished biologists and naturalists in the British 
Isles. It is more important than ever before, in view 
of the facilities provided by modern transport, which 
render every corner of the countryside accessible, that 
all young people, and adults too for that matter, should 
be taught the necessity, if our wild flowers and plants 
are to survive, for picking sparingly and never uprooting. 
Copies of the memorandum may be obtained from the 
Board at 17 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 


E U STONIE are agreed as to the desira- 
bility of increasing the percentage of certificated 
teachers, and local education authorities are already 
aware of some of the complex problems 
which will result. In some areas the 
percentage of unqualified teachers is, 
of course, higher than in urban 
areas, and any considerable increase in the quota of 
certificated teachers would, because of the number of 
small schools, impose a financial burden upon authorities 
which would give the final impetus to the ever-growing 
desire to close small schools and embark on wide schemes 
of reorganization. The problem is an entirely different 
One in urban areas: here it has two facets; on the 
one hand the increasing output of growing secondary 
school provision induces a tendency to provide more 
teaching posts in elementary schools—in some areas 
almost the only avenue of employment for the best of 
secondary school pupils. The more serious side of the 
problem, however, is that the number of certificated 
teachers qualified to apply for vacant headmasterships 
is so high, marriage not being an attractive factor, 


Promotion to 
Headships in 
South Wales: 


that men cannot look forward to even a chance 


of promotion until the age of 50 is reached. Two un- 
desirable results follow: from the teachers themselves 
and from parents who have children in the profession 
comes the demand for retirement at 60—a most undesir- 
able solution resulting in too limited a “ run ” as head 
for an able and virile male teacher ; and the enormous 
competition for vacant headships results in canvassing 
in its most undesirable forms. Canvassing has literally 
become a pest in some areas in South Wales, and an 
energetic protest against it was made at a recent meeting 
of the Swansea Education Authority. 


P it be conceded that expert guidance of the develop- 
ment of the mind and personality of childhood is as 
necessary as expert observation and control of the 
physical development of the child, 
then it follows that the profession of 
teaching is not only necessary but 
is highly technical, and that there should no more be 
unqualified teachers than there should be unqualified 
doctors or dentists. In the absence of some new system of 
individual work on a large scale, which would permit the 
financial burden due to the employment of none but 
certificated teachers to be offset by the employment of 
fewer teachers controlling larger classes, the logical 
outcome of present tendencies is unquestionably classes 
of forty children taught only by certificated teachers. 
Then comes the problem of promotion. It must be 
recognized that the prospect of promotion is an incen- 


Is there a 
Solution? 
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tive of tremendous power in the lives of the mass of 
teachers. The removal of this prospect must act as a 
blight on the educational work of an area. All sorts of 
solutions have been suggested. Not so many years ago, 
a virile and able president of a well-known organization 
of teachers suggested the abolition of headships ; 
schools were to be run by the whole teaching body. 
The scheme seemed to ignore the existence of the potent 
factor of personal ambition. No scheme of promotion 
will ever be produced which will satisfy everybody, 
but some reforms might be made which would alleviate 
the worst features of the existing systems—or lack of 
systems! e.g. abolition of the small local education 
authority with its vicious “ inbreeding ” system, wider 
areas of promotion, abolition of the distinction between 
non-provided and council schools, promotion schemes 
giving the last word to experts—for, after all, some one 
must be trusted——and a higher standard of professional 
honour amongst teachers, so that canvassing “‘ simply 
is not done.” 


|B pened the growth of the Union of Welsh Teachers 
and the amazing popularity of the movement 
amongst Welsh children, known as the “ Urdd,” there 
The Welsh 2° disquieting features which indicate 
Language that the Welsh language is finding 
what might be described as inter- 
nationalist influences too strong for it. If one may 
judge from the language of the street and in Noncon- 
formist churches in typical areas—typical, that is, in 
that they are areas in which outside influences are 
strong, as, for example, the Rhondda Valley—then 
the use of Welsh is receding. The schools are not only 
teaching children to use Welsh as a medium of conver- 
sation, but Welsh folk-songs and games are being 
revived : yet on the streets there is no marked growth 
in the use of Welsh in conversation and games. The 
flood of English juvenile literature which is being sold 
in bookshops and bookstalls is significant of the demand. 
The sale of Welsh publications for children has grown 
greatly, but, compared with the sale of English publi- 
cations, it is insignificant. More significant than any 
other sign, old-established Welsh churches are finding 
it definitely necessary to interpolate an increasing use 
of English into their services in order that the children 
and young people may comprehend what is being done 
and said. The excuse for this is that it is not the prime 
function of the churches to save the Welsh language. 
The Urdd does not get the support it deserves from 
some of the churches, and it is thought that the reason 
for this is that, in its programme, it has recognized the 
attraction of games, dancing, and physical training— 
media which some of the old puritans in the churches 
are unwilling to recognize. 


A other questions are at the moment overshadowed 
by the decision of the Government to “cut” 
national teachers’ salaries. The teachers point out 
mia ih Eres that Mr. De Valera has laid down the 
State. principle that civil servants with £300 

a year or less shall not suffer any 

diminution of salaries, but he refuses to give the same 
concession to teachers. They state that the average 
salary of all teachers is only {245. At the moment of 
writing, meetings are being held throughout the country 
to protest strongly against this measure. A strike of 
one day was called for April 26, and other action is fore- 
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shadowed. It has been suggested that, if the Bill 
becomes law, teachers should abstain from all activities 
outside of actual teaching. The Tralee branch has, 
according to newspaper reports, urged, amongst other 
things, that members should abandon the teaching 
of Irish in the schools. The Minister concerned has 
refused to receive a deputation, but the national teachers 
have powerful political influence. 


INR R eight years of active work, the Advisory 
Service for External Students of the University 
of London has fully justified its institution, and the 

surprising thing is that it was not 


Ean established at an earlier date. The idea 
Aw that if you treat an examination 
Students. candidate as a number you ensure 


impartiality may be superficially sound 
but corresponds to no university ideal or tradition. The 
service is primarily intended for private students 
reading at home, and last year half the external students 
in this category made use of the service. The number 
of external students who used the service in 1932 was 
1,398. External students of the University are now 
registered—another simple reform which might have 
been adopted earlier—and this has assisted in the 
organization of the advisory service. The service is 
world-wide. One result of treating the external student 
as a human being should be to decrease any antagonism 
between the internal and external sides of the University. 
Would it not be possible to find a better term than 
“ external ” in view of the new conditions ? 


Th announcement that a scheme has been agreed 
for the foundation of a British Film Institute will 
be welcomed by teachers, for such a powerful educational 
engine ought to be under some super- 
Se a vision of a public character. Among the 
proposed objects of the Institute, edu- 
cational interests bulk large. The Institute will advise 
educational institutions on the use of films and act as 
a liaison with the trade. It will promote and undertake 
research, act as a national repository for films, compile 
and maintain a descriptive and critical catalogue of 
films as educational, cultural, or scientific. These 
educational objects are so entirely praiseworthy that 
any opposition to the foundation of the Institute should 
disappear. The potentialities of the film in education 
can scarcely be over-estimated, for it is possible to repro- 
duce not only the voice of the great teacher, who may 
be among the immortal shades, but also his gestures, his 
demonstrations, and experiments. How much would the 
world give for a film record of Priestley or Faraday at 
their scientific work ? 


R. A. H. RUSSELL, in his presidential address to 

the National Association of Schoolmasters at 
Southampton, said that hundreds of men teachers are 
“instilling into the children of the 
nation that a social and economic 
revolution is inevitable,” the method 
adopted being by “ little twists ” in teaching such sub- 
jects as Scripture, history, geography, English, and even 
arithmetic. The Times takes this pronouncement so 
seriously as to publish a leading article entitled “ Big 
and little twists,” based on the thesis, as regards the 
“little twists,” that revolutionary ideals have been 
implanted in the minds of teachers by personal grievances 
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arising from reductions in salaries, and the writer of the 
article solemnly appeals to teachers to remove these 
“little twists ’’ from their teaching. Mr. Russell, it 
ought to be said, is not himself on the side of the revo- 
lutionaries. “ Do you want the Nation’s schools to be 
forcing beds of revolutionaries ? ” he asked, evidently 
expecting a negative reply. But he pleaded strongly 
for the open door of opportunity to all the children of 
the nation, as a preventive vaccine against revolution. 
Should not the chief object of education be to teach 
children how to reason rather than the conclusions at 
which they ought to arrive ? 


“THE abolition of the deficiency grant has revived the 
question of the grant formula. The present 
formula is based on three factors, average attendance, 
local rates, and local necessity. We 
have no doubt that the 50 per cent 
minimum will not be reintroduced, 
though it is one of the oldest conceptions of ,State-aid 
to education and has the appearance of fairness and 
simplicity. A mathematical formula is equitable as 
between local education authorities, but it tends to 
reduce the power of the Board of Education to ensure 
efficiency and encourage reforms. Even with a deficiency 
grant, the poorer areas suffer great hardships through 
high rates for education, while the richer areas such as 
Bournemouth and Hove come off lightly. In the matter 
of new experiments, a rigid formula cannot be expected 
to work well. Some experiments may be possible at 
local expense ; in the case of others, the central authority 
may be willing to subsidize almost to the extent of 
Ioo per cent. Further, a fifty-fifty basis implies 
unnecessarily careful supervision of local expenditure 
by the Board of Education. Much of the cost of this 
supervision, both in money and in effort, is pure waste 
and sets a bad example to local education authorities. 


Deficiency 
Grant. 


HE Education (Necessity of Schools) Bill, intro- 
duced in the House of Lords, is the first result of 
the “ Ray” Report. Its purpose is to abolish the statutory 
provision, under the Act of 1921, that 
sl a an elementary school with thirty pupils 
i cannot be considered unnecessary, pro- 
vided other accommodation can be found for the children 
“ reasonably accessible.” We are pleased to see that 
the pecuniary interests of teachers are safeguarded 
under the Bill, compensation for loss of office being pro- 
vided. Even so, some of the displaced teachers, espe- 
cially head teachers, will suffer inconvenience ; and the 
reduction in the numbers of headships will affect chances 
of promotion throughout the profession. But re- 
organization of elementary education in accordance with 
modern ideas is impracticable without the power to 
abolish unnecessary schools. The “Ray” Committee 
estimated that a saving of {1,000,000 could be effected 
by closing redundant schools. If this estimate appears 
generous, there is no doubt that economy is possible. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL has now removed 

its lares et penates to its new home at Sandy 
Lodge on the western borders of London, and St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital Medical School is 


The City of = arranging to take over the old school 
London and ae - . 

Education. buildings. Substantially built, these 

should have many more years of useful 

life. Could not room be found on the site for a new and 
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reconstituted Gresham College? “ Bart’s”’ attaches 
great importance to the playing-fields adjoining its new 
home; but a small area could be spared to house 
Gresham College and make it an institution more worthy 
of its great founder. It is a natural and sensible develop- 
ment that in London secondary schools should tend to 
move outwards and institutions for higher education 
associated with the great business houses, hospitals, and 
industries of our great City should take their place. 
Bloomsbury, with the British Museum and the new 
headquarters of the University of London, is destined to 
become the educational focus of London; but from the 
viewpoint of traffic facilities and population, the “ City ” 
of London is, of course, still central. 


NGLISH teachers are not alone in their fight against 
‘“ economy.” A study of the current issue of The 
American Teacher shows how badly the profession is 
being treated in that country. Prof. 
ee John Dewey’s address on the crisis in 
education is given in full, and it is a 
stirring defence of teachers and a call to them to achieve 
active contact with the working men and women of the 
country in order to reform and improve education. 
An article on “ The Tax Reduction Hysteria ” asserts 
that America is in the grip of an hysteria fostered, it 
would seem, by an organized group of business interests 
who would deflect, if they could, the onus for the present 
depression from their own shoulders to that of their 
own governments, national and local. In another 
article the question is asked—Are the resources of 
America so scanty that unwise and dangerous economy 
must be pursued ? Reference is also made to a great 
Citizens’ Conference called by President Hoover on the 
crisis in education, to the terrible plight of teachers in 
Chicago, to unsatisfactory conditions of tenure, and 
to many other matters which indicate that our American 
colleagues are as hard pressed as we are. The leading 
article is a call to teachers to come out of the class-room 
and join the forces of organized labour in the fight for 
education. So far, such political action has been dis- 
couraged in this country by teachers’ associations, and 
we hope that it will remain possible for teachers as a 
body to keep clear of political entanglements. 


| the Government, as is suggested, accepts respon- 

sibility for the unemployment of able-bodied men 
and women, the educational effects must be far-reaching. 
For we cannot suppose that the 
Government would pay grants without 
exercising some control over the way 
in which the grantees spend their day, especially in the 
case of adolescents. At present 123,000 juveniles 
between the ages of 14 and 18 are registered as 
unemployed, and the actual number of unemployed 
between these ages is substantially greater. Full time 
education for the full four years is impracticable on 
account of the expense and, we think, also undesirable ; 
but the question of raising the school age to 15 is being 
revived from the angle of unemployment, a consideration 
not excluded from the discussions a few years ago. 
Mr. W. McG. Eagar, in a letter to The Times, ex- 
presses doubt whether the local authorities are dealing 
effectively with this great problem. We can but hope 
that attacking the problem on national lines may be 
successful. 


Education and 
Unemployment. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 


General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 
A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 
Attractively bound in green cloth. 2s. 6d. each. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Kincuake. Edited, with THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS: 
Introduction, Notes, and Questions, by Guy SELECTIONS. Edited, with Notes, by N. V. 
Boas, M.A. 336 pages. Meeres, Exhibitioner of Magdalene College, 

DR JOHNSON. A Selection from Boswell’s Cambridge. 320 pages. 

iography. Edited, with Introduction and : 
Notes, by M. ALDERTON Pink, M.A., author bc e 3 ma re E oe ener ne E 
of A Realist looks at Democracy, If the Blind i i y a eat tee 


Lead, &c. 312 pages. Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 288 pages. 


A “PUNCH ” ANTHOLOGY. Compiled and KIDNAPPED. By Roserr Lours STEVENSON. 
Edited, with Notes and Questions, by Guy Edited by “ JAN STRUTHER.” Illustrated by 
Boas, M.A. 318 pages. C. E. Brock, R.I. 304 pages. 


Cambridge Local School Certificate Examination 1934 


All the poems set for the general paper in English (from Spenser, Milton, Pope, Gray, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, Byron, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold) are included with Introductions and Notes in - 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF POEMS FROM SPENSER TO ARNOLD 


Edited by WILLIAM WITTS. 942 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


** This anthology differs from many others in that, although it contains over 800 pages, only twelve poets are represented. 
The result is that each of these can be given adequate space ... the volume furnishes a rich repast from which teachers 
and pupils may make their own selection.” —A.M.A. 


CONTEURS FRANCAIS de Charles Nodier a Henry Bordeaux 


A School Certificate French Reader. By HERBERT F. COLLINS, M.A., author of A French Course for 
Schools, 2s. 6d. [Shor tly. 


BASIC PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE 


By ELIZABETH SIMPSON. Based upon The Science of Pianoforte Technique, by THOMAS FIELDEN. 
With practical exercises. 3s. 6d. net. ` 


“ Modern pianoforte techniqueis based on severely scientific principles which are piaty and concisely expounded in this book. 
... The unabashed and inexpugnable theorem is ‘ that technique forms the scientific approach to music,’ and lofty and austere 
souls whose flexors are not yet completely atrophied in the worship of wireless must accept it. To such this book may be 
sincerely commended.” —T ke Schoolmaster. 


ELEMENTS OF CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY 


By J. M. CHILD, B.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics in the University of Manchester. 12s. 6d. 


The author’s endeavour has been to show that, ‘‘ although essentially the same, Co-ordinate Geometry is not merely the 
‘ glorified graphs’ that apparently some people consider it to be; that it is not a lazy student’s means of dodging the difficulties 
of pure geometry, but a powerful analytical weapon of attack.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CALCULUS FOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS 


By G. VAN PRAAGH, B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Cantab.), Assistant Master, Perse School, Cambridge. 
With an Introduction by Prof. ERIC K. RIDEAL, F.R.S. 2s. 6d. 


GENERAL MECHANICS 
By Prof. MAX PLANCK. Translated by HENRY L. BROSE, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.), D.Sc., Professor of 
Physics in University College, Nottingham. 12s. net. 


This is the last of the five volumes comprising Prof. Max Planck's Introduction to Theoretical Physics. The volumes of 
Heat, Light, Electricity, and Magnetism, and Mechanics of Deformable Bodies, appeared last year. 


Educational Catalogue post free on application 


MACMILLAN & Co. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 
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Holiday Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


VACATION COURSES IN ENGLAND AND WALES AND SCOTLAND.— 
This year’s List 180, price 6d. net., published by the Board of 
Education, is now obtainable at any H.M.S.O. 

s - $ s 

CONTINENTAL Hortipay Courses.—The Board of Education 
has published List 181, the annual Table of Holiday Courses on 
the Continent for Instruction in Modern Language. Price 6d. net. 
H.M.S.O. 

s s s r 

MUSIC AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF Music.—Vacation courses 
for teachers will be held from September 5 to 8 inclusive. Four 
courses are offered, all in connexion with teaching : Pianoforte, 
Class Singing, Aural Training, Musical History and Appreciation. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the secretary, Royal 
Academy of Music, York Gate, Marylebone Road, London, 
N.W. 1. 

e s s 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.—The Association for Adult Religious 
Education announces a Whitsuntide Conference for students, 
teachers, parents, and others on “ Religious Education and the 
Teaching of Scripture.” The conference is to be held at 
Elfinsward, Haywards Heath, Sussex, from June 2 to 6. Full 
particulars will be supplied on application to Miss M. Flack, 
27 Coverdale Road, Barking. : 

s s 

Hoitipay CAMPING.—The Overseas Education League is 
arranging camping holidays in Canada for British teachers and 
students. The teachers group is open to adult educationists 
including university graduates, and a fortnight will be spent 
at Camp Temagami. There will be two students groups, for 
boys and girls under 19 years of age, and they will go to Camp 
Kagawong and Camp Oconto, respectively. Each group will 
also visit the principal cities of Eastern Canada. The honorary 
organizer for Great Britain is Mr. F. Charles, Overseas Education 
League, 62-5 Charing Cross, Trafalgar Square, S.W. I. 


s a Q 


GENERAL SUBJECTS AT BINGLEY.—The West Riding County 
Council has arranged to hold the usual School from July 26 to 
August 9. The following courses will have special regard to the 
needs of teachers in senior schools: ‘' Modern Principles of 
Teaching,” “ English,” “ History,” ‘ Biology,” “ Weaving.” 
Other courses offered are ‘‘ The Junior School,” “‘ Infant and 
Nursery Schools,” ‘‘ Religious Subjects,” “ Organized Games.” 
Application should be made, preferably not later than June, 
and on Form S(V) 1, to the Education Officer, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

$ s s 

JzeNna.—The thirty-ninth vacation course will be held in two 
sections (I) from July 19 to August 1, (II) from August 2-15, the 
object being to enable students in the first fortnight to con- 
centrate on the German language, and in the second fortnight 
either to continue this study in a more detailed fashion, or to 
specialize on some particular aspect of German knowledge. 
In this connexion a number of interesting subjects are down 
for discussion. Full details are available, application for which 
should be made to Frl. Cl. Blomeyer, Carl-Zeiss-Platz 15, Jena. 
Intending British students can also obtain information from 
Miss Alice Schneider, 5 Watherley Place, Cheltenham. 

s s s 


THE CiTy OF LONDON VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION.— 
The twelfth session of the City of London Vacation Course in 
Education is to be held this year from July 28 to August 11. 
The course offers to teachers a most interesting and enjoyable 
holiday in London, with lectures on teaching method and 
practice, visits to places of interest, meetings with distinguished 
men and women of the day, and a delightful programme of 
entertainments. Mr. Hugh W. Ewing will be glad to 
send the forty-page booklet describing the course to any readers 
of this Journal who can contemplate enrolment and who will 
write to him c/o the City of London Vacation Course in Educa- 
tion, Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 

k k k 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS.— 
The rapid development during recent years of interest in com- 
mercial education led to the organization last year of a Summer 
School for those engaged in the teaching of commercial subjects. 
Many teachers are well qualified in general] educational subjects, 
either with a degree or with a teachers’ certificate, but lack 
acquaintance with commercial subjects and with the modern 
methods of teaching them. The school organized last year was 
highly successful, and it has been decided to arrange a similar 


school this year at New College, Oxford, during the twelve 
days, July 24 to August 5. Intensive study and practice will be 
undertaken each morning in shorthand, book-keeping, type- 
writing and commerce, together with an introduction to modern 
language study (German). Students may select from these the 
subjects which they particularly wish to study. The courses 
have been arranged to suit beginners and those who already 
have a knowledge of the subjects and desire to continue their 
study. Those already engaged in commercial teaching will 
find the course a valuable refresher conducted in accordance 
with the most recent advances in method. The director of 
studies and lecturer in modern languages is Prof. J. J. Findlay. 
Applications for the prospectus should be addressed to the 
secretary, Mr. C. F. Charie, 51 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


s s s 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—The summer schools organized by 
Citizen House, Bath, will be held this year in Bath in two 
sessions: from July 28 to August 11, and also from August 14 
to August 28, to meet the requirements of those who like to 
attend a vacation school either at the beginning or at the end 
of their vacation. The course combines an ideal holiday and 
fellowship in the company of others of similar tastes, together 
with practical and individual instruction from leading producers 
in the art of acting and stage-technique, as well as in the creative 
and literary aspects of stage-craft. A September vacation school 
will also be held at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, from 
September 1 to September 10, for those who desire a London 
school. Inclusive fees for each of the above courses are three 
guineas. Early application is essential. 

s s s 

PHYSICAL TRAINING AT HARROGATE.—Courses have been 
announced by the Yorkshire West Riding County Council to be 
held at the new Grammar School, Harrogate, from July 31 to 
August 12. For women two courses are offered: (A) A general 
course for women teachers in elementary schools, and all who 
teach physical training without gymnastic apparatus. (B) A 
special course for women teachers in senior schools, junior 
technical schools, and evening institutes, and all who use simple 
portable apparatus. For men also two courses are announced : 
(C) A first course for men who teach or intend to teach physical 
training in senior schools, junior technical schools, and evening 
institutes. (D) A second course for men teachers who have 
attended a course similar in type to Course C. Application 
should be made on Form S(V) 2, which can be obtained from the 
Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Q 


* * 


KENT’S ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL.—The Kent summer school, 
which began with a gathering of ninety students in 1919, has 
increased each year until over three hundred students attended 
in 1932. With the exception of foreign languages and mathe- 
matics, every side of the work in an elementary or central school 
is dealt with, and secondary school teachers also can find much 
to profit them. As in 1931 and 1932, the main feature of the 
school is an omnibus course on ‘‘ The Central School, its Curri- 
culum and Organization,” with separate sections devoted to 
English, history, geography, and biology. There are two courses 
(both of which include handwork) for teachers in junior and 
infant schools, who will also attend a short course in speech 
training. Provision is also made for the specialist teacher. 
There are classes in woodwork and metalwork, and students who 
complete these courses satisfactorily are granted a certificate 
recognized by the Board of Education. A new course is being 
introduced this year entitled ‘‘ Art and Crafts in Central Schools,’’ 
in addition to the “ Preliminary Crafts Course ” which has been 
held for a number of years. Specialized courses in lettering and 
lino-block cutting and bookbinding will also be provided. The 
physical education course for women will be continued, and 
there will be voluntary classes in folk-dancing and swimming. 
Last year the great success of this course raised an insistent 
demand for a similar course for men and, accordingly, arrange- 
ments have this year been made for a men’s course at the Harvey 
Grammar School, Folkestone, from August 16 to 30. Additional 
attractions will be a lecture to the whole school by H. M. 
Abrahams, the well-known Olympic runner, on ‘‘ Athletics and 
Games,” and a B.B.C. demonstration, ‘‘How to Conduct a 
Broadcast Lesson.” The school will be held from August 16 
to 30 in the delightful premises of St. Lawrence College, where 
there is residential accommodation for about one hundred and 
eighty students. The summer school prospectus, giving full 
details, can be obtained post free on application to the Director 
of Education, Springfield, Maidstone. 
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ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


By HEDLEY ABSON, M.Sc., B.Com., late Sixth Form 
Mathematics Master, Bridlington School. 4s. 6d. 
With Answers, 5s. Also in three parts: Part I, rs. 6d. 
Part II, rs. 9d. Part III, 28s. Answers separately, od. 

A new class book on modern lines which covers the 
requirements of the various School Certificate examina- 
tions. 

“ Every teacher of algebra in schools will do well to inspect this 
volume. —London Teacher. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By B. C. L. KEMP, M.A., F.C.S., Head of the Science 
Department, Wellington College. 4s. 6d. 


An up-to-date book of School Certificate standard 
which maintains a definite relationship between the 
school laboratory and everyday life. 


“ We skall be very much surprised tf the book does net attain a 
wide circulation.’ —The Journal of Education. 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. SPRATT, D.Sc., and A. V. SPRATT, M.Sc. 
4s. 6d. 

An interesting and progressive three years’ course 
which has been enthusiastically received by teachers of 
the subject. 


“ The work throughout is thoroughly reliable, and the very lucid 
text is copiously illustrated.’ —Education Outlook. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
FOR BOTANY AND BIOLOGY STUDENTS 
By E. R. SPRATT, D.Sc. Second Edition. 38. 6d. 


Covers the work in Chemistry and Physics included 
in the Botany and Biology syllabuses of the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate examinations. 


FRENCH REVISION AND DRILL 


By H. V. JERVIS, M.A., French Master, Bridlington 
School. 18. 6d. 


Contains all the necessary French constructions 
required by forms up to School Certificate standard. 
The examples are carefully grouped under suitable 
headings. 

“ Gives plenty of useful practice, and PI be found a helpful 
companion to any textbook." —The A.M.A 


PRÉCIS WRITING 


By A. S. COLLINS, Ph.D., M.A., Lecturer in English at 
University College, Leicester, and M. ALDERTON 
PINK, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


A modern course, including Paraphrasing and 
Narrative Writing, with worked examples. 


‘* The treatment is sound and thorough, and the worked ones 
and comments should prove particularly useful.” —The A.M.A 


SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 
(WITH PASSAGES FOR DICTATION) 


By HARRY SHOOSMITH, M.A., Headmaster, 
Craven Street Secondary School, Hull, ‘and T. W. H. 
HUNT, M.A. Third Edition. 18. 6d. 


A class-book containing rules for spelling, classified 
lists of words commonly mis-spelt, and words generally 
recognised as difficult. 


“The little book can be warmly commended for class use.”— 
London Teacher. 


PRIMER OF LITERARY 
CRITICISM 


By G. E. HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. as. 6d. 
An aid to the appreciation of English literature. 


** Here is a book for which many a school has been looking for 
years.’'—The Journal of Education. 
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MATRICULATION HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


By H. C. SHEARMAN, M.A., and 
HAROLD PLASKITT, M.A. 


Each Part, 38. 6d. 


Part I. 1066—1485. Part II. 1485—1688. 
at 25 High Street, Part III. 1688-1815. Part IV. 1815-1914. 


New Oxford Street, A series of textbooks suitable for general school 
W.C. 2. use, containing Maps, Genealogical Tables, and 
© Illustrations. © 


EACHERS and 
others who 

are interested in 
educational books 
are invited, when 
visiting London, to 


A NEW illustra- 

ted Catalogue 
of Books for 
Secondary Schools, 
ot Complete Cata- 


make use of the 
Library, Rest-room, 
and Writing-room 


In Four Parts : lo gue o f Educa- 
tional Publications, 
may be had post 


free on application. 


25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Topics and Events 


SICILY’S GREEK TRAGEDIES.—In the Greek Theatre of Syra- 
cuse, during May, there will be given performances of two 
classical Greek tragedies—Sophocles’ Trachiniae and Euripides’ 
Iphigenia in Tauris. Performances have already been given, 
and the effort to stage the plays in the style loved by the 
ancient Greeks has, according to high authorities, entirely 
succeeded. Asa direct contrast, there is to be held in the island 
of Sicily a National Show of oranges and lemons and, at Palermo, 
a horse racing and automobile racing season. 

* * k 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—The Half-Yearly General 
Meeting of members of the College was held on March 31, 1933, 
Mr. G. P. Dymond, J.P., in the chair. The report of the Council 
and the financial statement for the previous year were received 
and adopted. The twelve members of the Council who retire 
in 1933 by rotation were re-elected after a ballot. After the 
customary distribution of diplomas to successful candidates in 
the recent A.C.P. and L.C.P. Examinations, a lantern lecture was 
delivered by Mr. C. W. Bailey, formerly Headmaster of the Holt 
Secondary School, Liverpool, on ‘‘ Invincible Youth.” 

* + k 

THE BAYLISS-STARLING MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—This 
Scholarship has been founded by old students, friends, and 
admirers, in commemoration of Prof. Sir Wiliam Maddock 
Bayliss and Prof. Ernest Henry Starling. The annual value of the 
scholarship is about £120, with exemption from tuition fees, and 
it is tenable at University College, London. The scholar will be 
required to follow a course of study approved by the Jodrell 
Professor of Physiology involving a training in the principles 
of, and methods of research in, physiology and/or biochemistry. 
Candidates must send their applications to the Secretary of 
University College, not later than Saturday, May 13, 1933. 

k Q k 


Loan oF Famous CosTUMES.—It will be of interest to the very 
many repertory theatres, community groups, and public schools 
who have loaned period costumes for their dramatic productions, 
to know that Citizen House, Bath, has recently acquired a 
theatrical wardrobe which is stated by experts to be unique 
in this country and to be the finest collection of costumes 
in the kindgom. The new wardrobe contains the whole of the 
famous costumes collected by the late Sir Herbert Tree for his 
productions, favourite dresses of Ellen Terry and robes of 
Sir Henry Irving. In addition there are many genuine eighteenth- 


century costumes which have been preserved in Bath, and which 
are of incomparable cut and texture. An additional department 
for the loan of armour, both metal and chain of all periods, 
helmets, battle-axes, and weapons of every description has also 
been added as frequently the greatest difficulty has been ex- 
perienced by dramatic groups in procuring these, owing to the 
very limited supply and the high costs charged by costumiers. 
Q Q Q 


“THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE PRIZE” COMPETITION, 1932. 
—The awards for the best essays on “ The Work of the Empire 
Marketing Board and the Scope for Future Imperial Develop- 
ment in that Field,” in connexion with the competition held last 
year, have been announced recently as follows: First prize, 
ten guineas, R. F. Hemingway, Fettes College; second prize, 
five guineas, P. M. de Paris, Uppingham School, and third prize, 
three guineas, D. H. Stansfeld, Marlborough College. The Prize 
Competition was instituted in 1909 by the British Empire League 
in memory of its first President, Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke 
of Devonshire, and is held annually among the boys of the public 
schools. 

k k k 

RoyaL EMPIRE SOCIETY AWARDS.—The results of the School 
Essay Competition held in 1932 by the Royal Empire Society 
have been published, and it is interesting to note the different 
parts of the Empire from which entries were received. They 
included Great Britain, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, the Bahamas, Bermuda, Ceylon, Jamaica, Kenya, 
Malaya, Malta, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and Sierra 
Leone. In Class A (Subject: “ It has sometimes been said that 
men of different stock and traditions cannot live happily together 
under the same government ’’), which was open to candidates 
between the ages of 16 and 19 years of age, Frederick Casswell 
Newton, of Bristol, came first, while William Alan Smallman, 
of Aldershot, was placed second. The First Prize-winner in 
Class B (Subject: ‘“‘ The Future Development of the Mineral 
Resources of Canada ’’), which was intended for students between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years, was William Sydney Stock, of Ndola, 
Northern Rhodesia, L. W. Woods, of Omaru, New Zealand, 
gaining the Second Prize. In Class C (Subject: “ Your Home- 
land in the Holidays "’), for children under 14 years of age, 
Gordon Ellis Grout, of Fort Jameson, Northern Rhodesia, and 
Evelyn Avery, of Worcester (the only successful girl candidate), 
were placed first and second respectively. 


Varia 


List 43, Cost per Child—Elementary Education, price 6d. net, 
has been published by the Board of Education, and can be 
obtained at any H.M.S.O. 

s & $ 

The Nineteenth Century for April contains an article, written 
by Mr. Guy Boas and entitled, “ What should we Teach? ”, 
which should be of great interest to teachers. 

+ a + 


The Royal Institute of British Architects has forwarded a copy 
of its pamphlet on Prizes and Studentships, 1933-4. Copies 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the Institute, 
9 Conduit Street, W. 1. 7 

s x s 

Some questions in the Northern Ireland House of Commons 
brought out the fact that the teaching of Irish in elementary 
schools earns special grants which are not given for French or 
German. In spite of some protests the Government decided to 
continue these grants, which were paid to 119 schools last year. 

k & + 


The Royal Academy of Music announces that the Arnold Bax 
Prize (all voices) has been awarded to Gwen Lea-Dennis (a native 
of Llanaelhaiarn), Joan Davies being highly commended, and 
that the Philip Leslie Agnew Composition Prize has been awarded 
to Geoffrey Robbins (a native of London). 

* * + 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., have prepared a Summer 
List, from which we notice that a cheap edition (at 1os. 6d.) is 
to be published of the History of English Literature, by Legouis 
and Cazamian. It will contain all the matter of the earlier 
editions and, in addition, a chapter on the period 1914-30. 
Two new volumes in the Open-Air Library, edited by Eric Fitch 
Daglish, are also announced: Conrad’s Mirror of the Sea and 
Hudson’s A foot in England. 


The UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PREss has issued a useful list of 
its books for secondary schools. The list is classified by subjects, 
and many of the titles are followed by brief statements of their 


scope. 
P * * * 


The April issue of The Artist (97 Jermyn Street, London, 2s.), 
contains an interesting article on the life and work of the famous 
Somerset artist, Malcolm Osborne, R.A., R.E., whose wonderful 
etchings hang in almost every important art gallery and private 
collection in the world. The article is illustrated by selected 
examples of the artist's etchings. 7 

The B.B.C. announces that the programme schedule of 
Broadcasts to Schoołs, arranged by the Central Council for School 
Broadcasting for the Summer Term, 1933, is now published and 
may be obtained free on personal application to the B.B.C. 
Bookshop, Broadcasting House, London, W. 1, or to any B.B.C. 
office, or for one penny (to cover postage) by postal application 
to the Publications Department, B.B.C., Broadcasting House, 
London, W. 1. 

* * * 

ADVANCED LECTURES arranged for this term by the University 
of London include, as usual, a number by distinguished foreign 
savants. Prof. B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Secretary-General of the 
International Institute of Public Law, Paris, is giving three 
lectures on new tendencies of modern constitutions, at the 
London School of Economics (May 9, 10, and 11, at 5 p.m.) ; 
and Prof. W. K. Gregory, of Columbia University, New York, 
three on the evolution of man from the lower vertebrates, at 
University College (May 29, 30, and June 1, at 5.30 p.m.). 
M. S. Charléty, Rector of the University of Paris, is giving a 
single lecture in French on the Parisian student through the 
ages, at the London School of Economics, on May 29, at 5.30 p.m. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A new and important series for schools 


THE FOLK-SONG 
SIGHT-SINGING SERIES 


Compiled and Edited by 


EDGAR CROWE, ANNIE LAWTON, and 
W. GILLIES WHITTAKER 


Here is a unique, cheaply-priced collection for the 
teaching and practice of sight singing. The series 
when complete will comprise over 1,100 Folk Tunes 
of many countries, arranged with expression marks in 
carefully graded books. There are no “ exercises,” 
for every number is a real folk-tune. Merely as an 
assembly of delightful melodies of many nations the 
series is notable, but it is far more than that. It is an 
admirable scheme for establishing fluent sight-singing, 
one of the most essential branches of musical education. 
Advice for use is included, and the prefaces and section- 
headings will prove invaluable to teachers, for whom 
indeed they almost form a complete “ Method.” 


A further incidental use of the collection is that it 
provides teachers of composition with melodies for 


harmonization. 
PRIC ES 
Books I-III: Staff Notation 
Book I (110 Tunes). Book II (100 Tunes). Book III 
(100 Tunes). Book XI (160 Tunes): Sol-fa Notation 
Each Book, 4d. in paper, 6d. in linen 


Prospectus shortly 


6 Soho Square, Oxford Street, W.1 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 


Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 
at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum 

10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 

will be paid to a member introducing another. 
Special Section recognized by Ministry of Health as Approved Society 
for Contributors under the National Health Insurance and Pensions 
Act. Valuable Scheme of Additional Benefits for Dental, Ophthalmic, 

and other Treatments. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 


STUTIS, 47 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
(Telephone: Museum 2327) 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 

THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK 

“ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ” oe 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maftre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jongs, University College, London, W.C. 1.). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—Ljist of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maître Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


CONSTABLE’S 


Educational Books 


ON READING SHAKESPEARE 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 
Just published 7s. 6d. net 


Ivor BROWN in the Week-End Review.—‘' We can always read 
Shakespeare again in the certain knowledge that no play, no page 
even, will fail to yield some marvel cf metaphor hitherto overlooked 
because our eyes have been dazzled by the superfluity of miracle. 
For such revisiting of places whose familiarity is never stale Mr. 
Pearsall Smith is a brilliant communicative courier. . .. He is 
never silent about the gross failures of the poet, and this adds value 
to his brilliant assessment of the miracle-phrases and the compre- 
hension of character.” 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 
7s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. net 


Observer.—‘‘ A true book on the English language. .. . It is 
delicious to read, but there is the purpose of an enthusiast behind 
and beneath it.” 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. 


Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised. 
- 7s. 6d. net 


History.—‘ It is needless to attempt appreciation of a book which 
has already received so practical an appreciation. It should be in 
the hands of all students, and still more in the hands of all teachers 
of history.” 


The 


SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


By EDGAR F. VAN BUSKIRK, Ph.D., and EDITH 
LILLIAN SMITH, A.B., assisted by WALTER L. 
NOURSE, A.B. 

New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With 7 coloured 
plates and numerous other illustrations. 

8s. 6d. net 


Education.—'‘ It would be difficult to discover any point which 
comes naturally to the child’s notice which is not dealt with in this 
book. We recommend it strongly to all teachers who wish to plan 
a good introductory course of science teaching.” 


AREAS AND VOLUMES 


By H. E. PIGGOTT, M.A., and D. F. FERGUSON, 
M.A. 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 


Teacher's World.—'‘ Teachers and students alike will appreciate 
the logical clearness as much as the conciseness of this textbook.” 


A Book of 


MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS 


Selected and edited by HELEN WADDELL, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). 
With an Introduction by M. DOROTHY BROCK, 
M.A., Litt.D. 
Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


New Era.—‘‘. .. A selection which must delight the heart of 
schoolchild and teacher.” 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The latest annual report of the Superintendent-General of 
Education for the Cape Province begins on a 
Aa o! somewhat despondent note: ‘‘So many of 
my plans for investigation and reform have 
been frustrated through lack of funds that I might well compose 
a dirge on ‘ Stagnation and Retrogression.’ . . . There is also 
the paralysing influence of the uncertainty as to future control. 
If the declared policy of the Government to do away with the 
Provincial Councils is carried out, the control of all education 
by the Union will naturally follow. . .. It is not for me to 
propound a plea here either in favour of Provincial, or against 
Union, control, but I feel it is a duty to issue a warning in my 
ofticial capacity against degeneration into a deadly uniformity, 
against a lifeless and soulless machine, against a system of 
education forced on the community from without, or from 
above, without consideration for its ideals. 
+ * + 


The four Provinces are characterized by deep-seated differences, 
and any movement in the direction of greater uniformity calls for 
the serious attention of all educationists.” A Union Department of 
Education does in fact already exist, controlling all higher educa- 
tion and, since 1925, all specialized vocational training. There has 
also recently been established a National Bureau of Education, for 
collecting and comparing statistics, &c., one of the first steps of 
which was to issue through the Union Department some very 
outspoken criticisms of the Provincial Departments. Hence 
much high feeling and strong language. The chief complaint 
concerns the training of teachers, condemned as chaotic, in- 
efħcient and extravagant, and the suggested remedy is transfer 
to the universitics. A reference particularly resented is to the 
“almost negligible proportion of training-students eliminated 
in examination, nearly 100 per cent getting through in the end 

. as though the authorities feared the financial loss (irre- 
coverable loans) involved in failure.” Other complaints are of 
“undue retardation ” in the primary schools, and of the 
“almost total absence of vocational guidance.” 

* * + 


To all these criticisms the Superintendent-General makes vigor- 
ous and (to us) effective reply. But our interest is less in the detail 
thanin the clash of control. The protest of the Director of Educa- 
tion for the Orange Free State is even more emphatic : *“ It appears 
that the Union Secretary for Education would like to use the 
training of primary teachers to solve the knotty problem of how 
to make the future of the smaller university colleges secure. ... 
It would have been better to discuss the whole question on its 
merits, and give reasons for preferring the universities to special 
training institutions.” Detailed objections to the change lead 
to an outspoken warning: “ If what has happened this year 
and last should become an annual habit, if, that is, the Secretary 
for Education should criticize the Provincial Administrations, 
and the heads of the departments should be compelled to reply, 
it would cause a very unwholesome state of affairs and might 
end in estrangement. If this should happen the harm must be 
laid at the door of the Secretary for using his annual report 
to make propaganda for Union control.” And again: “ The 
Secretary also attacks our ordinary education by insinuating 
that it is not definite enough in its aims, and that there is little 
vocational guidance. .. . He does not seem to understand 
how intricate this problem is, otherwise he would not belittle 
the ordinary school education on every possible occasion. If 


his real motive, however, is to make propaganda for vocational 
training, which does fall under his administration, then I cannot 
approve of his methods. Why does he not rather tell us what 
percentage of Union pupils training for trades qualify as trades- 
men and succeed in getting work, what their average earnings 
are, and which trades can still absorb ? Such information would 
be of real service to the Provincial Departments. . . . Co- 
operation is essential and will be gladly given, provided the 
matter be approached by negotiation and not by criticism in 
annual reports.” 
* $ * 

Further light is thrown on this vexed question of control 
by the following item from the Educational News (Cape), 
organ of the South African Teachers’ Association, (es- 
tablished 1862): ‘‘ The Federal Council of the seven pro- 
vincial teachers’ associations of the Union, representing some 
12,000 teachers of all grades, unanimously resolves to place on 
record its conviction : That the Provincial Inquiry Commission, 
as constituted, will not fully command the confidence of educa- 
tionists, because, in view of the fact that the major part of 
the work of the commission is connected with education, there 
should have been much stronger purely educational repre- 
sentation.” From the Transvaal and Natal we have no direct 
information. 

Authorities at the Cape express “ satisfaction with the work 

that the native schools, in spite of all their 
cann disabilities, are accomplishing.” At the same 
f time the Advisory. Board *‘ feels that the time 
has come when all bodies in the four Provinces interested in the 
welfare of natives should make a combined effort to bring to the 
notice of the Government and the general public the injustice 
of hampering native advancement by the failure to provide 
funds for development in native education.” In the Free State 
“ native education, still in its infancy in this Province, is passing 
through difficult times. Co-operation between the churches 
(ten denominations) is splendid. The natives are interested and 
prepared to make sacrifices. European prejudice is disappearing, 
and farmers are more ready to allow schools on their farms. 
But unfortunately the necessary funds are lacking. For two 
years there has been no increase in the grant. To all appeals 
the Native Affairs Commission -has only one answer—' No 
funds!’ ” Here again we are glad to quote from the Educational 
News. Referring to an admirable discussion on native educa- 
tion at last year’s annual conference of teachers, an editorial 
says: ‘‘ On this occasion members and delegates were brought 
for perhaps the first time to a full realization of the benevolent 
parental attitude of the Teachers’ Association to its foster-child 
—the South African Native. At atime when the Native policy 
of the Union appears to be born of the rationalization of fear, 
it is well for us to proclaim that we stand unequivocally for the 
ultimate reception of the Bantu people (formerly Kaffir) into 
the communion of Western European civilization. ... The 
last speaker, himself a Bantu graduate, by a simple eloquence 
almost Greek in its quality, completed an unanswerable case 
for the education of his people.” And yet it is estimated that 
of a million and a half native children there are still as many 
as 80 per cent not in school. 

s * * 

[N.B.—An important pamphlet on Japan's National Education 
reaches us from Tokyo almost as we go to press. It will be dealt 
with at length next month.] 


University and School Holidays and Functions 


SUMMER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University of Aberdeen 

Bedford College for Wo- 
men, London 

Birkbeck College 

University of Birmingham 


June 24 to Oct. 16 
June 27 to Oct. 5 


June 25 to Sept. 24 
July 1 to Oct. 2 


Degree Day, July r. 


University of Bristol 
University of Cambridge 
Charing Cross Hospital 
Medical School, London 
University of Dublin (and | July 6 to Sept. 30 
Trinity College) 


July 2 to Oct. 2 
June 25 to Sept. 30 
June 27 to Oct. 3 


12-17. 


Athletic Sports, May 
6. 


East London College 
University of Edinburgh | July 7 to Oct. ro Arts, Science, &c., 
Election of Scholars 
of the House, June 


12. 
“Trinity Week,” June 


SUMMER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University College, Dun- | June 2 to Oct. 3 


dee 


University of Durham: 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Durham Colleges June 24 to Oct. 17 

College of Medicine, | June 30 to Oct. 3 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 


June 30 to Oct. 3 


June 30 to Oct. 2 


Graduates’ Cere- 

monial, June 30. 

Medical Graduation 

Ceremonial, July 19. 
(Continued on page 304) 
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University College, Exeter 
University of Glasgow : 
Arts and Theol. 
Others ie 
Goldsmiths’ College, Lon- 
don 


Guy’s Hospital Medical 
School, London 

Imperial Collegeof Science, 
London 

King’s College Hospital 
Medical School, London 

King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science 

King’s College, London 

University College, Lei- 
cester 


University of London .. 
London School of Econo- 
mics and Political 

Science 

London Hospital Medical 
College and Dental 
School 

University College, Lon- 


don 

University College Hos- 
pital Medical School, 
London 

University of Manchester 


Middlesex Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London 

Municipal College of 
Technology, Manchester 

Newnham College, Cam- 


SUMMER VACATION 
June 27th to 
May 24 to Oct. 9 


June 23 to Oct. 9 
July 10 to Sept. 18 


July 4 to Oct. 2 

June 24 to Oct. 2 
July 3 to Sept. 30 
June 17 to Oct. 4 


June 27 to Oct. 4 
June 18 to Oct. 3 


oo A 


une 28 to Oct. 
une 24 to Oct. 


July 15 to Sept. 30 


July 7 to Oct. 2 
July 15 to Oct. r 


July 8 to Oct. 5 


July 21 to 
July 28 to Oct. 5 


June to to 


bridge 
University College, Not-| July r to Oct. 3 


tingham 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Open Dav, June 10. 

Old Students’ Re- 
Union, June 17. 

Swimming Gala, June 


23. 

Hospital Sports, May 
13. 

Athletic Sports, May 


24. 
Athletic Sports, May 
27. 


Commemoration Day, 
May 29. 

British Association 
Meetings, Sept. 6-13 


Founder’s Day,May 17 
Degree Days, July 7 
and 8. 


School of Oriental Studies, 
London 

Universitv of Oxford 

Queen's University, Bel- 
fast 

University of Reading .. 

Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green 

University of Shefħeld .. 

University College ,South- 
ampton 

St. Andrews University 


St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital Medical College 
St. David’s College, Lam- 

peter 
St. Marv’s Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London 
! St. Thomas’s Hospital 
Medical School, London 
University of Wales: 
Aberystwyth .. 
Bangor 
Cardiff 
Swansea ae 
Abingdon School 


Aldenham School 


All Saints School, Blox- 
ham 

Ampleforth College, York 

Beaumont College, Old 
Windsor 


Bedford Modern School 


Bedford School .. 
Berkhamsted School 


SUMMER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 


July r to Oct. 4 


June 18 to Oct. 7 
July 8 to Oct. 2 


July 7 to Oct. 5 
July r to Oct. 5 


July 1 to Oct. 3 
July 1 to Oct. 4 


June 2 to Oct. 3 
July 20 to Oct. 1 
June 29 to Oct. 13 
July 4 to Oct. 2 
July 20 to Oct. 1 
June 30 to Oct. 3 
June 30 to Oct. 2 
July r to Oct. 2 
June 30 to Oct. 3 
July 1 to Oct. 2 
Aug. I to Sept. 20 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 21 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 
July 31 to Sept. 26 
July 31 to Sept. 26 


Aug. 2 to Sept. 20 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 21 
July 30 to Sept. 22 


(Continued on page 306) 


Graduation Cere- 
mony, July 7. 


Graduation Cere- 
monial, June 30. 


Degree Day, June 29. 


Founder’s Day, June 


23. 
School Sports, May 13. 
Visitation Day, July 


I. 
Founder's Day, June 
30. 


Beaumont College v. 
Oratory School, at 
Lords, May 25. 

Speech Day, July 31. 

School v. London Ath- 
letic Club and Beds. 
County, May 13. 

Speech Day, July 31 

Founder’s Day, July 


Mr. S. P. B. MAIS, in his article “ BOOKS OF THE DAY,” in the DAILY TELEGRAPH of 


September 9, 1932, says of 


Price 2/6 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FOR SCHOOLS 


By HERBERT HAYENS 


Price 2/6 


“ For many years educationists have fought against histories of literature on the ground that what youth 
requires is the text from which to form his own judgment. The trouble with this is that quite intelligent young 
readers to-day are equipped with a real critical sense, but have completely lost their time-sense, and Mr. Hayens’s 
‘ History of English Literature for Schools ’ is designed to counteract that tendency. 


“ It has the merit of brevity ; it is written with enthusiasm and critical acumen, and its value is enhanced 
by remarkably well-reproduced portraits of all our best authors, old and new. It covers a large field, from 
Beowulf to H. G. Wells, and yet room is found for suitable quotations from most of the authors included.” 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


With numerous TIME-CHARTS and many attractive Portraits 


38 Soho Square, LONDON, W. | 


and EDINBURGH 
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SCHOOL UNIFORM 


With the advent of Spring and Summer comes the call for School 
Uniform, and the E.S.A. have pleasure in informing their clients 
that their School Uniform Department is fully equipped to deal 

with orders for any type of School Clothing. 


THE E.S.A. PRICES ARE RIGHT 


Real Panama Hats, 4s. 6d. each. 

Well-cut tailor-made Blazers from 10s. 6d. each. 

All-Wool Flannel Blazers, Plain or Striped, from 14s. each. 
Badges embroidered on pockets at competitive 

prices according to design. 

Hat Bands, Caps, Ties, Belts, and Stockings in School 
Colours, all to match. 


A 


ABABA 


la 


IN IN 


PW AN SN ~ 


N 


Samples of School Uniform will be sent gladly to Principals. 
Catalogues of Sports Requisites and Sports Trophies as well as of School 
Uniform will also be sent on application. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 
Esavian House 171-181 High Holborn London, W.C. I 
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PROBLEMS of the SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This Series, consisting of twelve Articles dealing with certain special problems 
connected with Secondary Education, appeared in “ The Journal of Education.” 


January, 1932. INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. By Mr. H. Cradock-Watson, M.A., formerly Head- 
master of Merchant Taylors’ School, Great Crosby, Liverpool. (This number is out of print.) 

February, 1932. TEACHING AS A BRANCH OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. By Sir Michael E. 
Sadler, C.B., K.C.S.I., M.A., Master of University College, Oxford. 

March, 1932. SCHOOL INSPECTION, ITS ORIGIN, ITS AIMS, AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


By Mr. W. Edwards, M.A., LL.D., formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, and later Chief Inspector and Examining 
Secretary to the Central Welsh Board. 


April, 1932. REGISTRATION and PROFESSIONAL UNITY. By Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 
Secretary, Royal Society of Teachers. 
May, 1932: ore WORK. By Mr. W. H. Barber, B.A., LL.D., formerly Headmaster of The Modern 
chool, Leeds. 
June, 1932. INFLUX OF THE SCHOLARSHIP HOLDER. FREE PLACES IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Mr. Charles W. Bailey, M.A., Headmaster, Holt School, Liverpool. 
July, 1932. SALARY SCALES, EMOLUMENTS, and FAMILY ENDOWMENTS. By Mr. R. F. 
Cholmeley, C.B.E., M.A., formerly Headmaster, Owen’s School, Islington. 
August, 1932. EXAMINATIONS. By Mr. R. Cary Gilson, M.A., formerly Headmaster, King 
Edward VI’s High School, Birmingham. 
Iepe mBan 1932. TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By Professor F. A. Cavenagh, M.A., University 
ollege, Swansea. 
October, 1932. THE COST OF EDUCATION. By Mr. S. H. Foot, M.A., Eastbourne College. 
November, 1932. SCHOOL DUTIES. By Mr. H. Cradock-Watson, M.A., formerly Headmaster of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Great Crosby, Liverpool. 
December, 1932. THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM. By Mr. P. W. H. Abbott, B.A., Headmaster, 


The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London. 
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Birkenhead School ia 
Bishop’s Stortford College 
Bradford Grammar School 
Brentwood School 


Brighton College 
Bristol Grammar School 
Bromsgrove School 


Campbell College, Belfast 
Caterham School 
eae Ladies’ Col- 


leg 
Chigwell School 


Christ’s Hospital, Hor- 


sham 


City of London School .. 


Clifton College .. 
Cranbrook School 
Cranleigh School 


Dean Close School, Chel- 
tenham 
Denstone College ss 


Douai School, Woolhamp- 
ton 
Dover College 


SUMMER VACATION ! 


July 25 to Sept. 14 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 20 


July 31 to 
July 28 to Sept. 15 


Aug. 1 to 
July 27 to Sept. 19 
Aug. 1 to 


July 28 to Sept. 20 
July 27 to Sept. 18 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 26 


Aug. I to Sept. 22 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 18 


July 31 to Sept. 19 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 23 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 21 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 
July 31 to Sept. 22 


July 29 to Sept. 26 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Speech Day, July 25. 


Prize Day, June 24. 

Sports, May 30 and 31. 

Speech Day and Dis- 
tribution of Prizes 
by the Earl of Hare- 
wood, June 24. 


Commemoration, July 
Je 

Speech Day, July 27. 

Speech Day, July 15. 

Half-Term Holiday, 
June ro-12. 

Speech Day, July r. 

Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match and beginning 
of Old Boys’ Cricket 
Week, July 31. 


Oid Blues Day, June 


3. 
Speech Day, July 8. 
Beaufoy and Morti- 
mer Prize Distribu- 
tion, June 2. 
Annual Distribution 
of Prizes, Oct. 6. 


Old Boys’ 
June 3-5. 
School Sports, July 

28 and 29. 
Speech Day, July r. 


Diamond Jubilee 
Commemoration and 
Speech Day, July 1. 


Reunion, 


Distribution of Prizes 
by Mr. Justice Roche, 
July 31. 


Downside School, 
ton-on-the- Fosse 
Durham School .. 
Eastbourne College 
Edinburgh Academy 
Ellesmere College 


Emanuel School 


Epsom College .. 


Exeter School .. 


Felsted School 
Fettes College 


Haberdashers’ Aske's 


Hampstead School 


Haileybury Soe 
Harrow School 


Hereford Cathedral School 


Highgate School 


Hurstpierpoint College.. 


Hymer's College.. 
Kelly College 


Strat- 


SUMMER VACATION 
July 31 to Aug. 9 


I to Sept. 22 
1 to Sept. 22 


Aug. 
Aug. 


July 26 to Oct. 3 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 19 


July 29 to Sept. 18 


July 31 to Sept. 22 


Aug. 2 to Sept. 18 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 
July 26 to Sept. 19 


July 26 to Sept. 13 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 
July 31 to Sept. 25 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 
Aug. I to Sept. 21 


May 3 to Aug. 1 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Prize Day, June 17. 


Speech Day, July 3. 
Speech Day, June 10. 
O.E. Day, June 24. 


Scholarship and En- 
trance Examination, 
June 1 and 2. 

Celebration of School’s 
337th Birthday and 
of Jubilee of Re- 
moval, June 26. 


Founder’s Day, July 
29. 
ist XI v. Epsom 


Town, May 13. 
Commemoration 
Week-end and the 
Official Opening of 
the New Buildings, 
June 24. 
Speech Day, June 30. 
Founder’s Day, June 


24. 

Cricket v. M.C.C., May 
23. 
v. Old Boys, July 8 


Speech Day, July 5. 

Eton v. Harrow, July 
14 and 15. 

O.H. Match, July 29. 

Speech Day, Aug. I. 

Old i Match, 
July 

Ad Montem Cere- 
mony, May 25. 

Old Boys’ Cricket 
Matches, June 5 and 
July 15. 


July 29 to Sept. 19 | Athletic Sports,Mav r3 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 


(Continued on page 308) 


Founder’s Day, 
Io. 


June 


p 


15th. 


the School 


Apply 


SOMERSET 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL 
SOMERSET 


Entrance Scholarships Examination June 14th and 


For full information about these and about 


HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY, SCHOOL HOUSE, WELLINGTON, 
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MAP INTERPRETATION 


By JAMES WALKER, M.A., Ph.D. 


The map is essential in the study of geography, but too often remains a collection of symbols in the mind 
of the pupil. Dr. Walker's book supplies real aid in the intelligent reading and inter-relation of maps of 
every kind—not only topographical, but also climatic, and those which depict the distribution of vegetation, 
products, population, and so on. It contains 80 Maps and Diagrams, including sections of Ordnance 
Survey sheets reproduced in full colours; and gives many practical exercises. 


Price 2s. 9d., bound cloth boards. 


EARTH LORE: A Physical Geography 


By THOMAS FRANKLIN, 
Geography Master, East Ham Technical College Secondary School 


Handles the subject from the standpoint of * globe geography, and treats in turn of the Earth as a 

Planet, its Structure, the waters of the Earth, the presentation of land areas in maps, the belts of climate 

and their causes, the world’s climatic regions, and Man on the Earth. With 72 Maps, eras: and 
Diagrams. Well suited to the Lower and Middle Forms of Secondary Schools. 


Price 2s. 6d., bound cloth boards. 


EFFECTIVE WALL MAPS 


PHYSICAL, CLIMATIC, ECONOMIC 


Each Set contains Three Maps (size 45 by 35in.) in full colours as follows : 


(1) RELIEF and COMMUNICATIONS (with Political Boundaries) ; 
(2) RAINFALL and TEMPERATURE ; 
(3) INDUSTRY and POPULATION 


The following sets are ready : 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. SOUTH AMERICA. ASIA. 
EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. NORTH AMERICA. AFRICA. 


Price 18s. per Set, mounted in Sections to fold and eyeleted, in strong case. Single Maps, 7s. each, 
“ folder form, or for the wall, or 3 Maps for 18s. 


ADVANCED MODERN 
SCHOOL ATLAS 


Price 3s. 6d. Strongly bound cloth boards. 139 coloured Maps and Insets, 
Statistical Tables and Index. 


The Atlas is intended for schools taking the Higher Certificate Examinations in England and Wales and 
the Leaving Certificate Examination in Scotland. 


By a judicious utilization of all available space, the selection of maps included has been. made so compre- 
hensive as to compare favourably with larger and more highly priced atlases. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED 


EDINA WORKS, EDINBURGH ; COUNTRY LIFE BUILDINGS, 
17-21 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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SUMMER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 


King William's College, 
Isle of Man | Building of the Col- 
lege, July 29 toAug. 2 
Annual Match with 
M.C.C. XI, June 27. 
Cricket Matches, v. 
Incogniti, May 30. 
v. M.C.C., July 11. 
Speech Day, July 31. 
Entrance and Scholar- 
ship Examinations, 
July 18 and 19. 
Speech Davy, July 28. 


K 


King’s College School, 
Wimbledon 


July 29 to Sept. 2 


July 31 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


King’s School, Canterbury 
King’s School, Ely 


"N 
on 


King’s School, Rochester | July 29 to Sept. 19 sae ena Day, 
une 24. 
Swimming Sports, 
July 13. 
King’s School, Worcester | July 31 to Sept. 23 | Speech Day, July 14. 
Old Boys’ Match, 
July 15. 


Old Boys’ Day and 
Concert, July 8. 


Lancing College Aug. I to Sept. 22 


Leatherhead School July 31 to Old Johnian Match 
and Garden Party, 
June 24. 
Speech Day, July rz. 
Leighton Park School, | Aug. 1 to Speech Day, June 23. 
Reading 
Leys School, Cambridge Aug. I to Speech Day, June 16. 


Old Boys’ Summer 
Fete, June ro. 

Old Boys’ Day and 
Past v. Present 
Cricket Match, July 8 

Swimming Sports, 
July 28. 


Liverpool College July 29 to Sept. 20 


Loretto School .. 


.. | July 26 to Sept. 19 
Magdalen College School, 


July 29 to Sept. 23 | Commemoration Day, 


Oxford June 17. 
Sports, June 17. 
Old Boys’ Match, 
June 16. 
Malvern College Aug. I to Sept. 22 | Speech Day, June 24. 
Malvernian Gather- 
ing, July 15. 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 | Celebration of the 


SUMMER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Manchester Grammar | July 27 to Sept. 12 
School 

Marlborough College . 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Great Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London 

Mill Hill School 


Aug. I to Sept. 26 
July 29 to Sept. 18 


July 29 to 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 21 Athletic Sports, May 
and 22 6. 

Foundation Day: 

Visit of the Earl of 


Athlone, July 7. 


Monkton Combe School] | Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 Old Boys’ Day, June 
28. 
School VIL at Henley 
Regatta, June 29 to 
July 1. 
Monmouth School Aug. 1 to Sept. 18 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Roval ; July 24 to Sept. 13 
Grammar School 
Newcastle-under-Lyme July 28 to Sept. r9 | Founder's Dav and 


High School Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, June 30. 

Old Bovs' Cricket 
Match, May 31. 
Annual School Sports, 
July 26. 

Old Boys’ Day, June 


Newport High School .. 28 to Sept. I4 


Northampton Town and | July 27 to Sept. 13 
County School 


24. 
Sports Finals, June 1. 


Norwich School Aug. I to Sept. 22 Speech Day, July 31. 
School Sports, June 1. 
Oakham School Aug. I to Sept. 22 Speech Dav, June 30. 
O.O. Cricket Match, 

July 29. 
Oldham Hulme Grammar | July 27 to Sept. 13 | Annual Athletic 


School Sports, July 25. 


Oundle School .. .. | Aug. I to Sept. 22 Speech Day, June 24. 
Palmer’s School, Grays.. | July 28 to Sept. 18 | Sports, June 7. 
Perse School .. .. | Aug. 1 to Sept. 30 
Peter Symond’s School, | July 29 to Sept. 18 | SchoolAthletic Sports, 
Winchester May Ir. 
School Swimming 


Sports, June 27. 
(Continued on page 310) 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


42nd Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 
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OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 
July 26-August 9, 1933 


A residential vacation course for men and women 
teachers in secondary and elementary schools, to be 
held at Bingley Training College. The needs of 
those who teach or expect to teach in senior schools 
will receive particular attention. The following 
subjects will be included : 

SOME MODERN PRINCIPLES OF TEACH- 
ING: Prof. Sir Percy NUNN, M.A., D.Sc., 
LL.D., Litt.D. 

ENGLISH: G. N. Pocock, Esq., M.A. 

BIOLOGY: Prof R. Dovucrias LAURIE, M.A., 
F.Z.S. 


HISTORY : D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M.A. 

RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS: Miss M. S. WEST, 
B.D., B.A. 

MUSIC: R. Warp, Esq., F.R.C.O. 

ORGANIZED GAMES: Miss A. THORPE. 

WEAVING: Miss M. M. Comer, N.F.U., and 
Miss M. Dunn, N.F.U. 

THE WORK OF THE JUNIOR SCHOOL : 
Miss M. W PEDDER, B.A. 

THE WORK OF INFANT AND NURSERY 
SCHOOLS: Miss G. C. WHITWILL, M.A., 
N.F.U. 

Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of 
residence, and each provided with a bed-sitting room. 
Fee, £5 12s. 6d., covering tuition and board-residence. 
Cheap travelling facilities available. 

A handbook containing full particulars of the 
course sent gratis on application to THE EDUCATION 
OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
v 


acances. 
Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, Titterataie. civilisation, et commerce 
francais méthodiquement conçus et organisés. 
Diplômes. 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 

Pour renseignements, s'a r au Secrétaire : 
36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 


Physical Education for Men Teachers 
NAERUM, near COPENHAGEN, 

July 31-August 20 (13), 1933 
Conducted (in English) by SVEND HOLTZE 
Fee, £9 10s. (£6 10s.) 

Gymnastics, Games, Swimming, Dancing. 


Write, H. P. CRABTREE, 43 Hildaville Drive, 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 


Physical Education for Women Teachers 
NAERUM, near COPENHAGEN, 
August 21-September 2, 1933 
Conducted (in English) by SVEND HOLTZE 
(Fee £6 10s.) 

Gymnastics, Games, Swimming, Dancing. 


Write, SECRETARY (Women’s Course), 31 Allenwood 
Road, Well Hall, S.E. 9 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 
(FRANCE) 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, Hautes- 
Pyrénées, July | to September 8, 1933 


ELEMENTARY, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED 
Courses. HIGHER Course. Examinations and 
Certificates. 
EXCURSIONS in the Pyrénées. 
TICKETS. 
Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL 
ROTHSCHILD, 82 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes, Hautes- 
Pyrénées, France. 


HALF-PRICE 


SUMMER SCHOOLS and 


See also pages 263 and 287 
arabe S 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1933 

Section A.—-FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical) ; practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloquial : cises 
in grammar dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition; history of the 
French language. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION.-— 
History of French literature; explications of 
modern French writers ; introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 

Section B. — GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics; practice in speak- 
ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 

GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 
FEES FRENCH. | GERMAN. | BOTH COURSES. 


10 weeks 280 frs 200 frs. 400 frs. 
8 oP 260 oD 180 oP 350 9? 
6 a 220 oP 160 iB 33 
4 , 180 ,, 140 ,, 280 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 

SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 

DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature, 
conversation, and history, is arranged at 
“Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes ” for 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 


Supplementary information to be got from the 


Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM 
OF LATIN TEACHING 


17th Summer School 
at Bishop Otter Training College, 
CHICHESTER 
August 28 to September 8, 1933 


DIRECTOR : F. R. DALE, Esq., City of London School. 


Demonstration Class (Direct 
Method). 


Reading and Oral Practice. 


Lectures, Discussions, &c. 


For further particulars apply to— 


Miss M. F. MOOR, 10 Church Street, 
Old Headington, Oxford. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS, 
PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 


P, $ ¢ £ t pyp C ty oq 


be” 


=~ 


OR Sale, at a very moderate price, 


an exceptionally well-built Residence, with 
extensive outbuildings, in excellent repair ; screened 
from the main road by a high wall and standing 
in its own grounds with paddocks adjoining ; 
situate on the outskirts of a Market Town on the 
borders of Shropshire, Cheshire, and Flintshire. 
The property is eminently suitable for the purposes 
of a private Boarding School, into which it could 
be readily converted. Total area about 14 acres. 
Three small houses suitable for Masters’ houses 
will be included if desired.—For particulars apply 
to Address No. 11,747. 


xæ Replies to these advertisements should 

be addressed ‘** No. -—, c/o Mr. William Rice, 

s E.C.A.” Each must 

contain sufficient loose stamps to cover postage 

on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent 
on. 


De BE me ire Gre 6k Gp 6r7 Q a 61D o Ep Gj 


cation Courses 


Oxford University Extension 


SUMMER MEETING 
July 28 to August 17 


Part I, July 28 to August 8; Part II, August 8 to 17 


THE AGE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AND THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


HE Lecturers include Professor 


Dover Wilson (inaugural), Mr. H. F. B. Brett- 
Smith, Mr. Edmund Blunden, Prof. R. Dewar, 
Dr. George Dyson, Mr. G. Elton, Dr. C. R. Fay, 
Mr. A. M. D. Hughes, Dr. K. E. Kirk, Prof. E de 
Selincourt, Mr. H. G. R. Sellon, Prof. Nichol Smith, 
the Dean of York. 


Tickets, {2 2s., or for either Part I or Part II, 
£1 10s. Information from Rev. F. E. HUTCHINSON, 
M.A., Rewley House, Wellington Square, Oxford. 


Glamorgan Education Committee 


SUMMER SCHOOL, BARRY, 1933 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at the 

County Schools and Training College, Barry, 

from AUGUST 7 to SEPTEMBER 2 (inclusive). 


(including Swimming), Speech 
esher ° Course. 
Accommodation may be obtained in the College 
Hostel (Women only). Ae peh ma 
obtained on receipt of a stam addressed fooler 
envelope by the DIRECTOR oF EDUCATION, County 
Hall, Cardiff. 


1 A List of Schools 
| (Cost of insertion under this heading sent 
A on application.) 
k > : iT. < 9 Ge C Gp en s pe, 2 29 & ït 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, 
MATLOCK.—For the and 


TH DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 


SUSSEX 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS run on 
Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 
of Education and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal, 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College, Oxford). 


SHHSHSSHSHSHSSHSHHCHHCSOHSSHSHHSHSHSHSOHHSSHSSHSSSHCHHSOHESCHOHCESE 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 


enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


MAY 1, 1933. VoL. 65. No. 766. 


aCCOOOCOOLOOCAACOCOOCOOOGOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOCOOCOOOOOCOOOOOGo eer 


The following numbers of The Journal 
of Education are out of print: All copies 
before Jan., 1915; Oct. and Nov., 1916; 
Jan., Feb., March, May, and June, 1919; 
May, 1920; Jan., 1932. 
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‘ SUMMER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Plymouth College se | July 29 to Sept. 22 | Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, Julv 29. 

Commemoration Day, 
Oct. 2. 


Athletic Sports, June 
3. 
Old Boys’ Reunion, 


Prior Park College ZA | July 28 to Sept. r9 


June 3-5. 
Queen Mary’s School, | Aug. 1 to Sept. 18 Opening of New Wing, 
Walsall | May 11. 
| School Sports, June 
22. 
O.T.C. Inspection, 
| July 5. 
Radley College .. . , Aug. I1 to Sept. 26 
Repton School .. .. | Aug. I to Sept. 22 Speech Day, June 23. 
Royal Naval College, | Aug. 2 to Sept. 20 
Dartmouth 
Royal Technical College, | July 1 to Sept. 18 
Glasgow 
Rugby School Aug. I to Sept. 28 Speech Day, June 24. 
Sherborne School Aug. I to Sept. 22 | Commemoration Day, 
June 24. 
Shrewsbury School .. | Aug. I to Sept. 28 Speech Day, June 17. 
St. Bees School, Cumber- | Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 | Speech Day, June 24. 
land 1st XI v. Giggleswick, 
June 9 and ro. 
St. Columba's College, | July 27 to Sept. 14 | St. Columba's Day, 
Rathfarnham June 9. 
St. Edmund’s School, | July 31 to Sept. 22 | Speech Day, June 30. 
Canterbury 
St. George’s School, Har- , July 27 to Sept. 21 | Speech Day, July 8. 
penden 
St. Lawrence College, | Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 Speech Day, June 9. 
Ramsgate 
St. Olave’s and St. | July 25 to 
Saviour’s Grammar 
School 


St. Paul’s School, London 
Stamford School.. 
Stonyhurst College 


July 29 to Sept. 18 
July 29 to Sept. 20 
July 31 to Sept. 26 


Speech Day, July 15. 
Great Academics, 
- June 22. 
Cricket v. Emeriti (H), 
June 4. 


| SUMMER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Stowe School .. ee 
Sutton Valence School, 
Maidstone 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 20 
July 31 to Sept. 22 


Speech Day, July 7. 

O.S. Cricket Match, 
July 8. 

Commemoration Sun- 
day, July 30. 

Prize Day, July 31. 

Confirmation, June 6. 

Cricket, v. Clifton at 
Lords, July 3r and 


Taunton School Aug. 1 to Sept. r9 


Tonbridge School Aug. 2 to Sept. 22 


Aug. I. 
Trent College .. .. | Aug. 1 to Sept. 26 Speech Day, July 8. 
Trinity College, Glenal- | Aug. 2 to Sept. 22 | Commemoration Day, 
mond Aug. 1. 
University College School, | July 28 to Sept. 20 | Founders’ Day, July 
Hampstead 


21. 
Speech Day, July 28. 
Swimming Sports, 


July 7. 

Uppingham School : Aug. I to Sept. 21 

Victoria College, Jersey.. | July 31 to Sept. 21 

Warwick School .. | July 31 to Commemoration and 
Speech Day, June 
20. 

Wellingborough School Aug. 1 to 

Wellington College Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 

Wellington School, Somer-) July 28 to Sept. 19 | Opening of New Class- 


set rooms and Gates at 


Whitsuntide. 
Westminster School Aug. 1 to Sept. 21 
Weymouth College Aug. 1 to Sept. 22 Speech Day, July 29. 
Winchester College Aug. I to Sept. 22 
Wolverhampton Gram-j)} Aug. 1 to Sept. 12 
mar School 
Worcester Royal Gram- | Aug. 2 to Sept. 21 
mar School 
Wrekin College, Welling- | Aug. 1 to Sept. 26 | Prize Day, June 3. 
ton 
Wvegeston Grammar July 25 to Sept. 13 | Old Boys’ Reunion, 
School June 2. 
Speech Dav, July 25. 
Annual Athletic 


>. o 
. . . . 


Sports, June 1. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


THE CHILD GUIDANCE COUNCIL offers two Fellow- 
ships in Psychology tenable at the London Child Guidance 
Clinic, | Canonbury Place, Islington, N. 1. Value £150 


each on the basis of six months full time training from 


July or October, 1933. Period of training may be ad- 
justed in special circumstances. Candidates should 
possess an Honours Degree in Psychology or should have 
reached this standard of knowledge and should have had 
some teaching experience. 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from 
the Acting Secretary, Child Guidance Council, 7 Buckingham Palace 


Gardens, SW. 1. Applications must reach the Secretary not later 
than May 13, 1033. 


The Journal of Education 
JUNE, 1933 


Advertisements should reach 
the office by May 19, 1933 


‘This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘ Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is 
being recognized.’’ 

This is the opinion of the Boston ‘‘ Journal of Education”’ 
concerning ‘* The Journal of Education.” 


~ 


PS OHHHHH OSHS SCOHOSESO HHS SSSOHHHOSOS OSH SOOKE SSSHSO SHOT SOHSOHCOEOOHHOSESHSHOHSOESE 


Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the mmor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life” 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. It possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 
invited to write for a free presentation 
copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH 
CENTRE, 70-71 Welbeck Street, 
London, W.1 


Free 
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Reviews 


ADVANCED CHEMISTRY 


A Text Book of Theoretical and Inorganic Chemistry. By 
F. A. PHILBRICK and Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD. (Ios. 6d. 
Dent.) 

In the concluding lines (page 55) of a most interesting 
historical introduction that is in itself as good as a separate, 
if concise, work on the history of chemistry, the authors give 
us what would appear to be the philosophy of their approach 
in writing this important textbook for advanced students 
of chemistry. ‘‘ The elixir, the phlogiston, the hypo- 
- statical principle, the Daltonian atom, were all dreams that 
helped men in the eternal quest for truth, and have now 
passed into oblivion. We cannot doubt that the proton, 
the electron, and the ion are destined to suffer a similar 
doom, but history teaches us not to waste sentiment over 
the replacement of an outworn tool.” 

Textbooks of chemistry—even for the advanced student 
—like those of other branches of science taught in the 
school and the university, continue to multiply so rapidly 
that it is now almost a matter of routine to look in the pre- 
face for the apologia of the author. The paragraph we 
have quoted might well have served this purpose. The new 
tools that, during the transient stages of the development 
of modern chemistry, have been wont to find their place 
in more or less extended ‘‘ added chapters ” at the ends of 
the older books, here replace the older tools completely, 
and become the main embodiment of the whole work. 
Following the historical introduction to which we have 
already referred, therefore, the authors present, as Part II 
of the book, a section of 250 pages on the principles of 
physical chemistry in the light of which the inorganic 
chemistry of the elements and their compounds is to be 
studied in Part III of the book. On the whole, the pre- 
sentation of physico-chemical principles is well and refresh- 
ingly done, and especially did we like the chapter on the 
electron theory of valency. Some portions of this part of 
the book, however, seem a trifle sketchy from the point of 
view of candidates for honours degrees; but it would not 
be fair to make too much of this point, since clearly the 
authors intend the student to delve further elsewhere on 
each of the topics considered in this part, and they provide 
a good and generous bibliography for the purpose. No such 
bibliography is supplied in Part III, which runs to 450 
pages, and which comes well up to the standard claimed for 
the book. Chapters are devoted respectively to hydrogen 
and oxygen, to nitrogen, and then to each of the elemental 
groups. In spite of the length of this section of the book, 
there is no padding and unessential details are excluded. 
Good name and subject indexes round off a splendid volume 
of 800 pages that we unhesitatingly recommend to all 
Serious students of advanced chemistry. 


SEX AND SOCIETY 


Psychology of Sex: the Biology of Sex—the Sexual Impulse 
in Youth—Sexual Deviation—the Erotic Symbolisms— 
Homosexuality—Marriage—the Art of Love. A Manual 
for Students. By Havetock ELLIs. (12s. 6d. net. 
Heinemann (Medical Books). 

One is glad to note that the author refers in his preface 
to the statement which has been made concerning his 
larger work (which the present volume neither supplants 
nor summarizes) that the pathological side of sex had been 
Chiefly stressed. ‘‘ That is an error. I might even claim 
that my Studies differed from all previous work on the 
subject by a main concern for the normal phenomena of 
sex.” It is almost superfluous to indicate to the serious 
student that that main concern is preserved in the present 
work. Excellent bibliographies follow each of the book’s 
sub-divisions. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis has become an undoubted authority 


in his subject. His is the scientific attitude which carefully 
marshals facts, and draws therefrom carefully selected 
deductions. If our elaborate social structure constantly 
presents us with what appear sometimes to be depressing 
and almost hopeless aspects of the kind of inarticulate 
unhappiness emerging from departures from what we insist 
on regarding as the “ normal,” it is much more often than 
we imagine because we are so ignorant of the original 
sources of dynamic energy which bring into existence the 
machinery of the living organism. Unless we recognize 
their psychological results our conception of life must be 
one-sided and distorted. Well may Mr. Havelock Ellis 
say the “ sexual constitution is all-pervading, deep-rooted, 
permanent, and, in a large measure, congenital.” In 
particular we would recommend the chapters on Biology 
of Sex and Sexual Deviation. None more than Mr. Ellis 
would, we are sure, deprecate the danger and unscientific 
quality of generalization. Yet these two chapters tempt 
us to one which may be helpful: it is possible that a great 
many of our miseries might be eradicated if we could see 
clearly that they result from a clash between our hormones 
and the social pattern within which we live. Success of 
social endeavour, stated in the simplest terms, may mean 
nothing more than reconciliation of the two. 

To the social worker and the teacher, no less than to 
the general medical practitioner, the present book is 
essential to that more profound understanding, tolerance, 
sympathy and proper direction without which their tasks 
may be at best half complete, and, at worst, thoroughly futile. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AGAIN 


Life and the Public Schools: a Prostect. By the Rt. Rev. 
A. A. Davip. (10s. 6d. MacLehose.) 


Dr. David tells us that he has written this book to 
please himself. That is perhaps the spirit in which all 
good books are written. At any rate, Dr. David may be 
sure that his book will bring pleasure and profit to every 
one who reads it, whether teacher or parent. Sixteen years 
as a headmaster, followed by eleven years during which 
he has had time to reflect upon what his work as a school- 
master really came to, have placed the author in an excep- 
tional position to offer wise counsel on education as he has 
seen it. 

There is a common opinion that the public schools of 
England are homes of an intense conservatism. So in some 
respects they may be. But on the other side it must be 
admitted that in recent years they have proved themselves 
to be by no means impervious to new ideas about edu- 
cation. There is quite a modern ring about Dr. David’s 
remarks on curricula, the Dalton Plan, and the training of 
teachers—to take only a few examples out of many. 
Unlike the older race of pedagogues, he sees the importance 
of taking account of the interests of the individual boy, 
and, generally, of giving due heed to the boy’s point of 
view. His saying that “ the boy who is ‘ no good at any- 
thing’ does not exist ’’ recalls Thring’s parallel saying 
that “ every boy can do something, and do it well.” The 
old-fashioned schoolmaster, turning over these pages, 
may be startled on reading that “ insistence upon accuracy 
and thoroughness in every lesson of every subject is a 
mistake,” and he may not agree that competition is too 
rife in the schoolroom. On these and many other matters, 
the author is with the moderns. 

On the subject of examinations we wish he had felt 
able to sound a clearer warning, for we believe them to be, 
at any rate as at present conducted, a far more blighting 
influence than Dr. David realizes. He quotes Mr. Holmes 
to show that the abolition of the annual examination in 
elementary schools had certain bad effects; but unless we 
gravely misunderstand Mr. Holmes, what he meant was 
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that the sudden abolition of the examination produced some 
bad effects, as most sudden abolitions do. No wise coun- 
sellor would propose the immediate destruction of the 
school certificate examinations. What we need is evo- 
lution, not revolution. But we certainly do need evolution, 
probably in the direction of gradually modifying the purely 
external method of examination that now prevails. 


In his discussion of “the moral evil” in schools, Dr. 
David’s wisdom and moderation and helpfulness are con- 
spicuously exemplified. He does not discuss the one-sex 
boarding school as probably the place where this evil is 
most in evidence, but that is no doubt because he deliber- 
ately limited the scope of his book to the consideration of 
schools of that type—the type which he knows best. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


The Teaching of Art. 
net. Scribner.) 


This book is important. It gathers up the doctrines of the 
great pioneers of art teaching, such as Walter Crane and Edward 
Johnstone in England, and Arthur Wesley Dow and many others 
in America. The book, however, is no mere theoretical amalgam, 
but is evidently the result of much successful practice in the 
class-room. The functional basis of structural design, the right 
and honest use of material, and the influence of the tool, line 
and form, value, colour, and the laws of composition are all very 
ably dealt with by the authoress ; and the way is indicated to 
apply all this theory to the practical needs of children. The young 
art teacher cannot fail to get much help from the book, while 
the more mature will find it a most useful summary of the work 
of many authorities, and of the personal experience of the 
writer. It also affords strong evidence that there is a considerable 
and healthy concurrence of opinion on both sides of the Atlantic 
on the theory and practice of art teaching. 


By MARGARET E. MATHIAS. (ios. 6d. 


Art and Nature Appreciation. By Dr. G. H. Oppyke. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 


We have had several good books from America on the subject 
of art appreciation; notably works by Profs. A. W. Dow and 
Eugen Neuhaus; while in England Walter Crane was perhaps 
the pioneer, and still remains the classic. The present book is a 
very clear and complete analysis of all that goes to the making 
of the vocabulary and grammar of the visual arts; and is 
remarkable for the able way in which the author leads us from 
the simple to the complex in that extensive subject. He also 
shows how the same principles apply to the aesthetic appreciation 
of nature, an old story, but somewhat out of favour with modern 
critics. We do not agree with the author’s statement that 
“ Art is a language, and as foreign as Greek to the average 
layman.” Art cannot be said to be a language. It is rather an 
utterance, an expression by means of its language. Neither can 
it be justly implied that its universal language is a dead one 
and unintelligible to the average layman. Writers on art 
appreciation find themselves in the inconsistent position of 
having to warn their readers that they are writing on a subject 
which really cannot be written about. The grammar may be 
taught, the language learned, but the work of the artist must 
be left to convey its own message. Art appreciation, in common 
with all other culture, does not indeed come without an effort, 
and though a book like this is invaluable in helping the layman 
to understand the language of the visual arts, there it must 
end. As Degas says in a passage quoted by the author, “ The 
painter’s message is spoken in paint.” 


The Book of School Weaving. By N. A. REED. 
Evans.) 

The Art of Flower Arrangement in Japan : a Sketch of its History 
and Development. By Prof. A. L. SADLER. (12s. 6d. net. 
Country Life, Ltd.) 

Individual Work in Cardboard Modelling leading up to Book- 
binding. By W. N. Mattuews. Book III. (1s. Pitman.) 


(18s. 


(3s. 6d. net. 


The Oxinden Letters, 1607-1642: being the Correspondence of 
Henry Oxinden of Barham and his Circle. Edited with 
Notes and an Introduction by DoroTHY GARDINER. 
(12s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

- These letters are of special interest because of their close 
concern with the youth of the generation that saw the change from 
peaceful rural England to the storms of the Civil War and the 
period that followed it. From the letters it is possible to dis- 
cover a well-fixed routine of education for the family (girls as 
well as boys) of a typical East Kent landowner. 


The Life of Sir Walter Scott. By S. FowLeR WRIGHT. (21S 
The Poetry League, 35 Argyll Mansions, London, W. 14.) 


As was to be expected, the centenary of Scott’s death has 
been productive of a very considerable volume of writing on his 
life, character, and literary position. Much, too, has been added 
to our knowledge of the man through his hitherto unpublished 
correspondence. In particular, the value of Lockhart’s Life 
has been a great deal written down. In this regard, Mr. S. 
Fowler Wright’s book is noteworthy. He goes so far as to say 
that in his profound ignorance of Scott’s character, Lockhart 
has shown his unfitness to be his biographer. Lockhart, he 
avers, exhibits conventional prejudices and class-consciousness 
and represents Scott “ as a weak vessel whose course was steered 
by stronger wills.’’ This list of indictments might be added to. 
Mr. Wright endeavours to give an equitable and intelligent 
account of Scott’s business transactions. He perhaps exalts 
Scott as a writer unduly. Many will demur at his judgment 
that “ Burns is perhaps a grossly overrated poet '’; that Scott 
is entitled to pre-eminence of place in the Scottish Valhalla ; 
that he belongs to the rank of Homer, Dante and Shakespeare ; 
and that he is as great a poet as he is a novelist. But few will 
question his high estimate of the nobility of Scott’s character. 
The book may seem to some unattractive in outward appearance 
and in its closely, though clearly, printed pages. An index is 
certainly desirable. But its inward attractiveness cannot be 
too highly praised. From the very first the reader is swept into 
the irresistible current of its charm. It would be hard to find a 
dull page in the whole book. 


Dryden. By C. Horus. (10s. net. Duckworth.) 


—— 


The Prometheus Bound. Edited with Introduction, 
(12s. 6d. 


Aeschylus. 
Commentary and Translation by G. THOMSON. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The main object of this attractive edition of the Prometheus 
Vinctus “is not textual but literary, to help the reader to 
appreciate the greatness of this play, and to understand as far 
as possible the significance of the trilogy.” The editor, following 
on suggestions from Dr. Sheppard’s work on Greek Tragedy, 
unfolds the large movement of the play, the interweaving of the 
threads of present, past, and future, with increasing emphasis on 
the future, in the various divisions of the play, and shows how 
within the divisions themselves, notably in the second part (lines 
273-541) the same movement of present, past, and future recurs. 
“ This is composition on the grand scale—organic artistry of the 
kind which musicians enjoy in the work of Mozart and of 
Beethoven.” In another section of the introduction he deals 
summarily with the attempts to cast doubt on the authenticity 
of the play. The commentary is chiefly devoted to dramatic and 
literary interpretation. Except for a few passages the text does 
not present great difficulties, and the verse translation which 
faces the Greek text makes very clear how the editor thinks 
the Greek ought to be taken. But the translation has more 
merit than that, for it will give students much help in forming 
for themselves a judicious and dignified style of translation, 
and in bringing clearly to consciousness the splendour and 
largeness of the original Greek. 


A Guide to Latin Prose. By F. F. SANDFORD and the Rev. T. 
NicKLin. (Masters’ Copy, 2s. 6d. Pupils’ Book, 2s. Dent.) 


A Progressive Latin Reader. By G. C. LiGHTFooT. (2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons.) 
Aristophanes : a Study. By Prof. G. Murray. (7s. 6d. net. 


Clarendon Press.) 
M. Telli Ciceronis. Pro M. Caelio Oratio. 
AUSTIN. (4s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 


Edited by R. G. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Junior Exercises in English. (1s. 9d.) Intermediate Exercises 
in English. (2s. 6d.) Exercises in English. (3s. 6d.) 
An English Syllabus. (3s. 6d.) By E. E. REYNOLDS. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Since the major portion of the English teaching in schools is, 
unhappily, in the hands of non-specialists, it is evident that 
this subject before all others demands a complete and carefully 
drawn-up scheme of work, in order that each of the teachers 
concerned may understand exactly what he is called upon to 
do, and how his contribution dovetails into the whole. The 
underlying principles and methods of the present course are 
set out fully in the Syllabus, while each of the three books of 
Exercises, which provide suitably graded work for ages 9 to 
18, is complete in itself and can be used independently. The 
aim which the author has in view throughout is threefold— 
namely, to ensure that every pupil before he leaves school shall 
speak correctly and pleasantly, write clear, plain English, and 
read with understanding, so that he may appreciate his priceless 
heritage of a great literature. Most of the grammar teaching, 
it is recommended, should be oral, should not begin before 
1r years old, and, above all, the terminology used must be the 
same for all languages taught in the same school. The author 
advocates much silent reading, would have the Bible read as 
literature, and considers that in the choice of texts the capacities 
of pupils are often underrated. He expresses most unorthodox 
views on the subject of “ bloods ” (no longer penny but four- 
penny). The specimen of handwriting given in the Junior 
Book is ugly and not too legible, and the pictures in the same 
book are small and confusing. An attentive study of the Syllabus 
will repay every teacher of this vital subject, even though 
circumstances may unfortunately prevent the adoption of the 
complete course. 


(1) Junior Scholarship Tests: a Series of Papers set in Junior 
Scholarship and Free Places Examinations. I. English. 
II. Arithmetic. By Dr. G. P. Witttams. (6d. each. 
Harrap. 

(2) Simple Tests in English. By R. SWANN. (1s. Methuen.) 

(1) These handy little collections of questions actually set 
in examinations for the award of scholarships in secondary 
schools should prove helpful to teachers engaged in preparation 
for the same. (2) Furnishes what most school-books lack— 
food for laughter. Many of the exercises are ingenious, though 
the wisdom of printing wrong spelling for correction is ve 
questionable. 
(1) Dainty Tales of Empire Lands. By HiLpa A. E. ROBERTS. 

g. Canada. 10. Trinidad and the Falkland Islands. 
11. British Guiana. 12. British Malaya. 13. Africa. 
14. Australia. 15. New Zealand. 16. South Sea Islands. 
(Paper, 3d. each. Cloth, 5d. each. Collins.) 

(2) Wonder Tales of Other Lands. By Hitpa A. E. ROBERTS. 
1. Ireland. 2. Germany. 3. Italy. 4. Greece and Rome. 
5. Norway. 6. Sweden. 7. Denmark. 8. Russia. 
9. Cossack-Land. 10. The Caucasus. 11. Egypt. 12. India. 
13. China. 14. Japan. 15. North America. 16. The 
Eskimo Lands. (Paper, 3d. each. Cloth, 5d. each. Collins.) 

(1) The present series is in no way inferior to the Dainty 
Tales of Other Lands noticed in these columns on their publi- 
cation two years ago. Although intended for Infants and 
Standard I, these can be recommended for the lower forms of 
secondary schools, as, though they can be quickly read through, 
they give vivid pictures of the kind of life led by children in 
distant lands, and incidentally convey much sound geographical 
information. (2) Each contains two, three, or more folk tales 
of the different countries, illustrated, and told in very simple, 
though never babyish language. 


Three Bembridge Fables. 
Allen & Unwin.) 
A“ Punch” Anthology. Compiled and Edited with Notes and 
Questions by G. Boas. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Manassas : a Novel. By UPTON SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. net. Werner 
Laurie.) 

Nada the Lily. By Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

The “ Slow and Sure ” Reading Books. I. 
(ts. Dent.) 

Twenty Tales for Telling. By ELIZABETH CLARK. 
University of London Press.) 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Selections. 
MEERES. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Treasure Island. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Boas. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. (2s. 6d. net. 


(1s. 4d. Dent.) 
By G. N. Pocock. 


(3s. 6d. net. 
Edited by N. V. 
Edited by Mrs. F. 


Practical Intermediate English: a Three Years’ Course for use 
in Intermediate and Central Schools, and Advanced Divisions. 
By Dr. A.S. CarrNcRoss. Second Year. (2s. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Six Centuries of English Literature : Passages Selected from the 
Chief Writers and Short Biographies. By Dr. R. F. PATTER- 
SON. Vol. I. Chaucer to Spenser (1370-1590). Vol. II. 
Lyly to Shirley (1590-1640). Vol. III. Herrick to Locke 
(1640-1700). Vol. IV. Prior to Rogers (The Eighteenth 
Century). Vol. V. Wordsworth to Trollope (Nineteenth 
Century to 1860). Vol. VI. Meredith to Rupert Brooke 
(1860-1920). (12s. 6d. net. per vol. Blackie.) 

Enchanted Seas. By C. F. ALLAN. (2s. 6d. McDougall’s 
Educational Co.) 

Essentials of English Grammar. (8s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

How to Teach Reading: a Primer for Ezra Pound. By F. R. 
Leavis. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge: The Minority Press. 
Heffer.) 

Reading Scenes from Famous Stories. 
Arranged by R. BENNETT. (ıs. Bell.) 


By Dr. O. JESPERSEN. 


Introductory Book. 


The English Muse: a Sketch. By Prof. O. ELTON. 
Bell.) 

All those who know Prof. Elton's Surveys of English Literature, 
1730-1880, will look forward with keen anticipation to a new 
volume from his pen on English poetry; and they will not be 
disappointed. The English Muse, he tells us, is neither a 
“ survey ” nor a history; it is meant to be a companion to an 
imaginary anthology. Those readers who, like Prof. Elton, 
“ regard poetry as a material part of their religion and life” will 
welcome this delightful companion. The student of literature, 
already conscious of his own tastes and preferences, will be 
sure to find some helpful criticism or appreciation, perhaps 
from a new point of view, about his favourite poets. this is a 
book to be strongly recommended to school librarians. 

A Poetry Book for Boys and Girls. Chosen by G. Pocock. 
(2s. net. Dent.) 

An attractive collection in which due regard is paid to the 
enjoyment found by boys and girls in stories in verse ballads and 
poems of action. 
Form-Room Plays for Girls. 

(1s. 4d. Dent.) 

Although the title implies that these plays are designed for 
girls, there is no reason to think that they would not prove equally 
popular in mixed schools. The authors have been skilful in 
providing a number of small parts so that the interest of produc- 
tion may be spread over as large a number of pupils as possible. 
They also give the music for a number of songs and helpful advice 
as to the necessary properties. The play called “ Dominion ” 
is an interesting experiment in weaving well-known poems into 
a dramatic whole. 


A Play in One Scene from Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. 
A Play in One Scene from Through the Looking Glass. By 
L. CARROLL. Dramatized for the Centenary Production 
by V. A. PEARN. Music by H. Cypnus. (9d. each. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. each. Macmillan.) 

Together, these two plays, for the representation of which a 
heavy fee is unfortunately exacted, provide an entertainment 
lasting somewhat under two and a half hours. The production, 
on the occasion of the Centenary, at the Theatre Royal, Guild- 
ford, was planned by the Mayor, the Town Clerk, and the 
Librarian of that town, where Lewis Carroll spent many of his 
later years, died, and was buried. ‘‘ Alice’s Big Sister ” delivers 
a short prologue to each play; the stage directions are full and 
clear ; and Tenniel’s illustrations are reproduced as a guide to 
the making of the costumes. 


On Reading Shakespeare. By L. P. SmitTH. (7s. 
Constable.) 

Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith has written a very readable book 
that will delight lovers of Shakespeare, even when they cannot 
accept the views advanced. He deals at some length with 
the poetic appeal that the plays make, and with Shakespeare’s 
understanding of human nature and his skill in character 
creation. Some temptingly provocative views are expressed 
about the failure of all attempts at dramatic representation of 
Shakespeare's plays. 

Scenic Equipment for the Small Stage. 
(2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Producer and the Players. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


(16s. net. 


By E. R. and L. W. FARADAY. 


6d. net. 


By R. A. Wilson. 


By E. Lewis. (2s. 6d. net. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) Uncle Peter's Travels. Book III. The World. By W. J. Roop 
and A. H. Roop. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

(2) The Kingsway Geography Readers. For Juniors. By E. 
Younc. Travellers’ Tales. At Work in Britain. At Home 
in Distant Lands. At Work in Many Lands. (Limp Cloth, 
Is. 4d. net each. Manila Covers, 1s. 1d. net each. Evans.) 

The books in this group are reading books specially prepared 
for the use of junior classes ; they are profusely illustrated with 
interesting pictures. In (1) sixteen countries of the world have 
been chosen in order to provide a series of instructive lessons 
about the countries, inhabitants, and productions ; the descrip- 
tions are written in the form of letters from an uncle to his 
nephew. (2) In the first book of the Kingsway Readers, eleven 
famous explorers have been selected, and each one is supposed 
to be speaking on the wireless about his adventures. In the 
third book, the stories of distant lands are given in dialogue 
form between a boy and his father, and in the other two books 
the modes of life and occupations of people in Britain and in 
selected regions are simply described. 


(1) W. and A. K. Johnston’s “ Effective’’ Wall Maps of Africa. 
1. Relief and Communications. 2. Rainfall and Temperature. 
3. Industry and Population. (18s. the set. 7s. each map.) 

(2) Large Outline Map of England and Wales. od. G. Philip 
& Son.) 

(1) The three sheets of this set of wall maps of Africa have 
been well designed and clearly printed. The outstanding merit 
of the series is that only essential features are inserted and so 
the maps can be used for a course of lessons on Africa in pre- 
paration for a more detailed study of the continent from text- 
books. (2) Philip & Son have added a map of England and 
Wales (scale 10 miles to an inch) to their large outline series. 
The coast is shown with a thickly drawn line, the county boun- 
daries with fine dotted lines; with skilful treatment the sheet 
can be used to illustrate a number of geography lessons. 


Underground South Eastern England: a Three Dimensional 
Geological Map. By L. J. Cyuss. (In coloured sheets to be 
made up, 12s. 6d. Card for base and gummed linen for 
binding, 2s. Cut out and made up, 35s. Murby.) 

In modern geographies of the British Isles, the surface for- 
mations are usually described with special reference to the 
sedimentary rocks of South-East England, such as chalk, 
limestone, clay, sandstone, and others. The outcrop of these 
rocks give characteristic features to the landscape. After drawing 
diagrams and sections of particular areas such as the Weald 
(flanked by the North and South Downs), the intelligent pupil 
often inquires what formations lie beneath the Wealden clays. 
This three dimensional map supplies a very definite answer to 
the question. The map differs from an ordinary geological map 
in that it shows not only the rocks which appear at or near the 
surface, but also indicates the succession of strata which underlie 
any place within the area. In order to make the geological 
model, nineteen coloured sheets, made of stout durable paper, 
are supplied, and on each sheet a particular formation is clearly 
marked so that the parts can be cut out and hinged together ; 
a pamphlet giving full instructions is issued with each set of 
sheets. Cutting out the various parts and fitting them together 
is an interesting practical exercise and the completed model 
becomes an instrument of educational value and lasting useful- 
ness. When finished, it measures approximately 12 in. by 14 in.; 
the area, covering about 10,000 square miles, includes the Weald, 
London Basin, and Chiltern Hills. Among other important 
features are shown (a) the extent and depth of the Kent coal- 
field, (6) the superficial and underground extent of the water 
bearing formations. In every well-equipped geography room, 
a specimen of this model should certainly find a place, as it 
will assist pupils to visualize the geological features of this 
important area. 


A Modern Geography. By S. E. Tuomas. Vol. I. General and 
Physical Geography. (3s.) Vol. II. Economic and Regional 
Geography. (9s. 6d. St. Albans: The Donnington Press. 
London: Gregg Publishing Co.) 

The two volumes of this Modern Geography are very unequal 
in size ; the first 160 pages are bound up as Vol. I, the remaining 
640 pages as Vol. II. Throughout the geography constant 
reference is made to human life and customs in order to assist 
the reader in understanding the geographical background. 
Dealing particularly with general and physical geography, Vol. I 
is a very valuable introduction to the more detailed studies of 
economic and regional geography in Vol. II. The second volume 


contains a wealth of up-to-date information on production and 
interchange of commodities. The descriptions are well written, 
and the data are systematically arranged so that the treatise 
as a whole not only becomes a really good course of study but 
is also a valuable work of reference. A number of questions 
selected from examination papers as well as many illustrations 
add greatly to the usefulness of the geography. 


(1) North America, including Central America and the West 
Indies. By E. V. LANE. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

(2) Africa, Australia and New Zealand. By T. PICKLES. (2s. 6d. 
Dent.) 

(1) In its main features, North America conforms to the other 
books in Harrap’s New Geographical Series. The various natural 
regions are described in considerable detail, and so the lessons 
provide a very satisfactory course of study for pupils in secondary 
schools preparing for the School Certificate Examination. 
Accompanying the text are suitable exercises for individual 
work as well as many good maps and pictures. (2) In all the 
lessons in this geography, emphasis is laid on the home life and 
daily work of the people. The aim of the writer has been to 
build up a conception of the varied activities of mankind in 
widely differing environments. The beautiful pictures used as 
illustration will certainly assist in the achievement of this 
object, especially in the case of pupils in junior forms. 

(1) The New Age Geographies. Senior Series. By Dr. L. D. 
Stamp. Book V. The Regions of the World. Book VI. The 
Countries of the World: Europe. Book VIII. The Rest of 
the World. (2s. each. Longmans.) 

(2) A Smaller World Geography. By Dr. L. D. Stamp. 
Longmans.) 

(1) Books V, VI, and VII of this series of geographies provide 
a three years’ course of work, carefully arranged for pupils in 
the senior classes of elementary schools and in junior forms of 
secondary schools. Throughout the course, the life of man in 
relation to environment is clearly explained, and so the descrip- 
tions are never lacking in human interest. Some of the pictures 
are in colours and there are many sketch maps. (2) The Smaller 
World Geography consists of the three books (already referred 
to above) bound up in one volume. No alteration has been 
made in the text, but the coloured pictures have been omitted. 


Philip’s Map Painting Book. (6d. G. Philip & Son.) 

Australia and New Zealand. By W. J. WHEELER. (2s. Murray.) 

Africa: with a Supplementary Study of Climatic Principles. 
By F. E. WESTERN. (2s. Murray.) 

A Middle School Mapping Book. By C. E. CLOWSER. 
Murray.) 

New Physical Geography. 
von ENGELN. Revised Edition. 
Macmillan.) 

North and South America: a Geography Note-Book. 
WuHuyBRow. (is. 3d. Dent.) 

Progressive Exercises in Practical Geography. By C. B. THurs- 


(4s. 


(1s. 3d. 


By Prof. R. S. TARR and Prof. O. D. 
(12s. net. New York: 


By S. J. B. 


TON. Book II. Africa and Australasia. (ts. Arnold.) 
Africa : a Geography Notebook. By S. J.B. WHyYBRow. (Is. 3d. 
Dent.) 


Peeps at Great Cities. Paris. 
(2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

The Land and Life of China. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

Philips’ Comparative Series of Wall Atlases. Canada with New- 
foundland. Edited by Prof. G. CornisH and G. PHILIP. 
1. Relief of Land, Political and Communications. 2. Climate : 
Rainfall (Summer Conditions). 3. Climate: Rainfall 
(Winter Conditions). 4. Climate: July Temperature. 
5. Climate: January Temperature. 6. (a) Natural Vegeta- 
tion; (b) Density of Population. 7. E. Canada with New- 
foundland: Economic. 8. Western Canada: Economic. 
(Single Map, 7s. Complete Set, 47s. 6d. G. Philip & Son.) 

A Modern World Geography: for Middle and Upper Forms. 
By Dr. E. W. SHANAHAN. (5s. Methuen.) 

A Short History of the World's Shipping Industry. By C. E. 
FayLeE. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Home of Mankind : the Story of the World we Live in. Written 
and Pictured by H. W. VAN Loon. (12s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Man's Adaptation of Nature: Studies of the Cultural Landscate,. 
By Dr. P. W. Bryan. (16s. net. University of London 
Press.) é 


By Comtesse JEAN DE PANGE. 


By W. G. SEWELL. (2s. net. 
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Britain in Modern Times. By MARGARET M. ELLIOT. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
An interesting and beautifully illustrated textbook, covering 
the period 1688-1932, and laying special stress on the social 
and economic aspects of history. 


A Pre-History Reader; ov, History from Things, not Books. 
By Dr. T. F. G. DEXTER. (1s. 6d. Watts.) 

This is a remarkable textbook. Although written in simple 
language and suited to the intelligence of children, it contains 
information fascinating to the adult. It would be difficult, for 
example, to find anywhere more lucid and convincing descriptions 
and discussions of Stonehenge and Avebury than those presented 
in Dr. Dexter’s masterly pages. 


An Outline History of the British Empive from 1500 to 1932. 
By W. H. Woopwarb. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

How the Empire Grew: the Story of British Colonization, with 
a Chapter on the League of Nations. By H. Cooper. Revised 
and Rewritten by May MARSHALL. (2s. net. The Lutter- 
worth Press.) 

Prof. Woodward’s book is the fifth edition, brought up to 
date, of a manual that has been deservedly popular for over 
thirty years. Mr. Cooper’s survey is a new one. It differs from 
Prof. Woodward’s book in treating the colonies and dominions 
one by one, instead of dealing chronologically with the Empire 
as a whole. 


The League of Nations in Theory and Practice. By Dr. C. K. 
WEBSTER. With some Chapters on International Co- 
operation by S. HERBERT. (10s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This admirable and masterly handbook is an invaluable 
supplement to the official publications of the Secretariat of the 

League of Nations. Written from a friendly but critical point 

of view, it describes, first, the founding of the League ; secondly, 

the development of its machinery; thirdly, its attempt to 
organize world peace; and, finally, the growth of international 
co-operation. It concludes with suggestions for more detailed 


(3s. 6d. 


study. 
The Story of England : an Introductory History. By L. MILRoy. 
(2s. Blackie.) 


A competent and attractive outline of English history, very 
brief for the earlier periods, fuller as modern times are reached. 


The Evolution of Modern Europe. 1453-1932. By Sir J. A. R. 
MARRIOTT. (10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Sir John Marriott, from the wealth of his historical knowledge 
and political experience, has produced a compact and useful 
sketch of modern European history from the fall of Constanti- 
nople to the presentday. He deals primarily, as is inevitable in a 
book on this reduced scale, with diplomatic and military history. 
But he says what is necessary concerning religious and social 
movements. His summary provides an excellent framework 
for further reading. 


The World of Man: Prose Passages chiefly from the Works of the 
Great Historians, Classical and English. Chosen and 
Arranged by L. J. CHENEY. (6s. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This curious and unusual book contains about one hundred 
and fifty extracts from the work of the great historians, ancient 
and modern, grouped so as to show their views of (1) history 
itself; (2) principalities and powers; (3) cities of men; 
(4) war and peace; (5) sea power; and (6) the works of man. 
It provides a wealth of good miscellaneous reading, and serves 
as an introduction to many masterpieces. 


Stories of Famous Women. By R. K. POLKINGHORNE and 
M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 8d. Cloth 
Boards, 1s. rod. University of London Press.) 

Sixteen famous women are portrayed in simple language. 
They begin with Cornelia and Cleopatra, and end with Florence 
Nightingale and the Empress Eugénie. An excellent reading- 
book for the middle forms of girls’ schools. 


Mary Stuart: Forgotten Forgeries. By Sir GEORGE TURNER. 
(10s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

This is a new and important contribution to the discussion 
of the problem, which seems never to lose its interest to some 
antiquarians, whether or not Mary Queen of Scots was guilty 
of complicity in the murder of Darnley, and whether or not she 
connived at her own abduction by Bothwell. Sir George Turner 
claims to have proved Mary’s innocence conclusively, by demon- 
Strating the falsity of the documents which proclaim her guilt. 
It only remains now to seek her beatification. 


The Wreck of Reparations : being the Political Background of 
the Lausanne Agreement, 1932. By J. W. WHEELER- 
BENNETT. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is about the sixth book that Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has 
written concerning post-War problems. None has been more 
important or more timely than this one. It gives the history 
of the reparations question during the eighteen months that 
intervened between the Hague and Lausanne Conferences. 
It explains the crisis of 1931 and makes it abundantly clear 
that if the world is to recover its sanity the only possible policy 
to be pursued is that of ‘* the clean slate.” 


The Proper Study of Mankind. By B. A. HOWARD. 
net. Ginn.) 

This is one of the wisest and most refreshing books written 
by a schoolmaster that we have read for a long time past. The 
author almost rejoices in the fact that his book will not directly 
help any one to gain a school certificate. But he hopes, and we 
believe, that its indirect effects may impress even a school 
examiner. The book comes hot from the anvil of experience 
with a sixth form in a mixed secondary school. The author 
agrees that specialization at that stage is inevitable. But he is 
acutely aware of its dangers. He sees the devotees of science 
and of the humanities looking askance at one another even at the 
age of 17. In order to draw them together, and make them 
realize the unity that underlies diversity, he instituted lecture- 
discussions on the evolution of man’s body, mind, religion, and 
society ; and against the background thus provided suggested 
“ the attitude of mind which gives most hope of solving the many 
problems which press hardly upon men to-day.” The author 
lectured and his pupils discussed, and a great time they must 
have had. The book obviously covers a remarkable range, and 
is the product of wide reading as well as clear thinking. We 
strongly recommend it to our readers. 


The Modern State. By L. Woorr, Lorp Eustace PERcy, 
Mrs. S. WEBB, Prof. W. G. S. ADAMS, Sir ARTHUR SALTER. 
Edited by Mary Apams. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

These broadcast talks include twelve on the question, ‘‘ Can 

Democracy Survive ? ” by Mr. Leonard Woolf and Lord Eustace 

Percy; three on “ Diseases of Organized Society,” by Mrs. 

Sidney Webb; three on the question “ Has Parliamentary 

Government Failed,” by Prof. W. G. S. Adams; and six on 

“ World Government,” by Sir Arthur Salter. The talks fulfil 

their purpose of being fresh, stimulating, and up to date. Our 

perusal of them confirms us in our belief in the danger lest the 
more serious broadcast talksshould go in at one of the listener's 
ears and out at the other, and we therefore heartily welcome the 
publication of these talks. Those who heard them, and many 
others, may now have the opportunity of thinking out the views 
expressed by the speakers. A striking instance of what we mean 
is afforded by Sir Arthur Salter’s defence of the League of 

Nations as containing the promise of a form of ‘‘ World Govern- 

ment.” His arguments, like some of the others in this book, 

are really too compressed to be well understood as a mere 
broadcast talk. 


Days of Empire. By Dr. F. W. TIcKNER. (3s. 
London Press.) 

This volume, which completes the eight volumes of the 
“ Headway ” series, surveys for the boys and girls of senior 
schools the story of the founding and development of the British 
Empire. The name of Dr. Tickner is a sufficient guarantee of 
sound and balanced writing. 


(38. 6d. 


University of 


League of Nations. International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation. (2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
History of Germany: People and State through a Thousand 
Years. By H. Pinnow. Translated from the German by 
MABEL R. BRAILSFORD. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


International Studies in Great Britain. By S. H. BAILey. (6s. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 
The United States and the League. By A. WILSON. Revised 


Edition. (1s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Master Craftsmen : the Story of the Evolution of Implements. 
By M. Gompertz. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Discovering North Carolina. By NELLIE M. Rowe. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Our Neighbours: To-day and Yesterday. Germany. 
Brown. France. By E. L. WOODWARD. 
A. J. TOYNBEE. The United States. 
(os. net. Howe.) 


(6s. net. 
London : 


By H. 
Russia. By 
By S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
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Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry. By J. M. CHILD. (12s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 


To most people the terms “co-ordinate geometry ”’” and 
“ analytical conics ” are synonymous, and that this is the case 
is doubtless due to the influence of examination syllabuses. 
Mr. Child started to write this book with the very laudable 
intention of showing that the domain of “‘ co-ordinate geometry "’ 
is much greater than that of the field of conics, but that he, 
at the end, had to make concession to the pressure of convention 
is shown by the substitution of sections dealing with trilinears, 
reciprocation, and invariants for the chapter on curves of the 
third degree which formed part of the original plan. The book 
is the outcome of the author’s long experience both as teacher 
and examiner, and although some teachers may not altogether 
agree with the method of treating certain topics, such as the 
sign to be attached to the perpendicular on a line, deviations 
from the usual presentation are not made without good reason 
being offered for the change. The book is stimulating and 
interesting in many ways, and should be of special value to 
scholarship candidates whose acquaintance with co-ordinate 
geometry must extend beyond rule of thumb methods for 
solving particular types of problems. 


Algebra for Schools. By H. ABson. (Without Answers, 4s. 6d. 
With Answers, 5s. Also in Three Parts: Part I, Is. 6d. 
Part II, 1s. 9d. Part III, 2s. Answers, 9d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

This is a book which is more likely to please old-fashioned 
teachers than those who like to be in the van of progress. After 
a brief introductory chapter the pupil is introduced in turn to 
the first four rules before either the use of formulae or equations 
are mentioned. However good this approach may be as a 
discipline, no choice of examples can make it appear interesting. 


And the early introduction of directed numbers does not simplify 
matters. The distinction between — 3, meaning ‘ subtract 3,’ 
where the — sign is a verb, and — 3, meaning the number 
“ minus 3,” where the — sign is an adjective, could be more 
clearly drawn. Part I ends with simple equations; Part II 
includes quadratic equations ; and Part III includes chapters on 
logarithms, the progressions and variation. 


The Elements of Euclid. (2s. net. Dent.) 

The publishers are to be congratulated on including an edition 
of the Elements of Euclid in Everyman’s Library. It may not 
be a suitable textbook for the young, and could be fitly described 
as ‘‘ For Adults only,” but it is certainly a classic with which 
“ everyman ” should be acquainted. Todhunter’s edition is used 
and includes Books I to VI, part of Book XI, and the proposi- 
tions of Book XII. Sir T. L. Heath contributes an introduction. 


The Foundations of Arithmetic. By H. E. J. Curzon and T. O. Y. 
DAVIES. 

Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons have informed us that the prices 
given in the March issue were incorrectly quoted. They should 
have been Books I and II, 1od., and with answers, 1s. 1d.; 
Books III and IV, 1s., and with answers, Is. 3d. 


The Child's First, Second and Third Number Books. By Dr. 
P. B. BALLARD. (Paper, 6d. each. Limp Cloth, 8d. each. 
Teacher’s Book, 2s. University of London Press.) 

Principles of Descriptive Geometry. By Dr. E. L. Ince. (8s. 6d. 
net. Arnold.) 

A First Trigonometry. By S. N. Forrest. (1s. 9d. Arnold.) 

Century Sum Books. By A. Wispom. Books I, Series A and B. 
Books II, Series A and B. (Limp, 8d. each. Paper, 7d. 
each. University of London Press.) 

An Introduction to the Calculus: for Science Students. By Dr. 
G. VAN PRAAGH. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


CHOPIN. Polonaise in A Major, Op. 40. Liszt. Rakoczy March 
(Hungarian Rhapsody No. 15). Pianoforte solos by Solomon. 
DX 441. 43. 

MattTHay. Prelude and Bravura (from Suite of Studies, Op. 16) ; 
Twilight Hills and Wind Sprites, Op. 30. Pianoforte solos 
by Tobias Matthay. DX 444. 4s. 

Psalms xv. and lxxxiv.; Psalms xix. and lxi. St. George's Chapel 
Choir, Windsor, conducted by Sir Walford Davies (with 
organ). DX 443. 4s. 

Rock of Ages (tune ‘‘ Redhead’); Eternal Father (tune 
“ Melita ’). The B.B.C. Chorus conducted by Cyril Dal- 
maine (with organ). DB 1041. 2s. 6d. 

Gounop. Arranged O’Donnell. Mirella Overture. The B.B.C. 
Wireless Military Band, conducted by B. Walton O’Donnell. 
DB 1039. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Solomon plays the Polonaise brilliantly, and he has 
caught the right arrogance of style in his rhythm. In the closing 
section, however, he has thought fit to revise Chopin's text, a 
course of action which, while it may pass on the concert platform, 
is not justified in a gramophone record. The record of the 
Liszt Rhapsody is the most brilliant and sonorous that this 
reviewer has ever heard. The volume of tone and the faithful- 
ness of the instrument's timbre are amazing—a genuine triumph 
of piano recording. Mr. Matthay, whose writings have revolu- 
tionized the whole course of pianoforte teaching during the 
last two decades, here makes his gramophone debut. His pieces 
are effective if not highly distinctive ; their charm lies in their 
composer’s handling of them, and in his finely flexible technique 
and subtly varied tone colour. The record of the four Psalms, 
made in St. George’s Chapel, has the richness and thrill of a 
fine choir singing in a nobly resonant building. Some loss of 
clarity in the circumstances is inevitable, but in this case that 
matters little. The boys’ voices especially are lovely to hear. 
The records of the B.B.C. Chorus and the B.B.C. Wireless 
Military Band are, as usual, excellent of their kind. 


WAGNER. Siegfried's Journey to the Rhine from Gotterddmmerung 
Bruno Walter conducting the British Symphony Orchestra 
LX r91. 6s. 

Percy GRAINGER. Mock Morris and Molly on the Shore. Sir 
Henry Wood conducting the British Symphony Orchestra. 
LX 200. 6s. 

CHOPIN. Scherzo No. 2 in B flat minor Op. 31. Pianoforte Solo 
by Irene Scharrer. DX 433. 4s. 

WOoLSTENHOLME. The Answer and Allegretto. Viola Solos by 
Lionel Tertis. DB 1022. 2s. 6d. 

EDWARD PuRCELL. Passing By; Traditional: The Gentle 
Maiden. Sung by Dennis Noble with Orchestra. DB 1016 
2s. 6d. 

Hymns. The day Thou gavest and The Son of God. Sung by the 
B.B.C. Choir with Organ. DB 1020. 2s. 6d. 


No praise can be too high for the record which heads this list. 
The vitality and intensity of the playing are astonishing. The 
tone of all the instruments has been caught with the utmost 
fidelity, while that of the brass throughout, and of the lower 
strings especially at the opening of the second side, is superb 
in its richness and power. One can imagine no more delightful 
record for school use than that of Percy Grainger’s two pieces 
with their ingenious treatment of old dance tunes and captivating 
orchestration. The playing is again splendid in tone and exhilarat- 
ing in rhythm. There is both power and delicacy in Miss 
Scharrer’s playing of the Chopin Scherzo. The piano reproduction 
is good even in the most vehement passages. The two pleasant 
little pieces by Wolstenholme, arrangements of well-known organ 
solos, are tastefully played by Mr. Lionel Tertis, who has done 
much to gain recognition for the viola as a solo instrument. 
As an illustration of the rich dark tones of the viola, here is 
another excellent record for the school library. Mr. Dennis 
Noble sings the favourite Passing By with charming simplicity 
and directness. The Gentle Maiden is a little less successful in 
capturing a good quality of tone throughout. The B.B.C. Choir 
in the two hymns are excellent in tone and balance, and their 
singing has a robustness which runs just a little in the direction 
of stolidity. 
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England, This Way! Tu Viens en Angleterre. By F. DE 
GRAND’CoMBE. Translated by BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR. 
(7s. 6d. net. Nicholson & Watson.) 

When we reviewed some months ago the original French 
edition of this work, we said that it would be unlikely that it 
would be translated as it appealed so strongly to French people 
only. But a translator has appeared, and it has not been an 
easy job for her. The text was exceedingly colloquial, full of 
witty innuendoes and smart repartees. She has triumphed over 
all, and the book is as readable to an Englishman as the original 
was to a Frenchman. An additional attraction is the intro- 
duction by that real friend of France, Mr. Lewis May. He is 
right in deprecating any unfair attack on the middle classes of 
this country—the cream of the nation, as Dean Inge so justly 
calls them. But what M. de Grand’Combe attacks is really that 
narrow puritanical lower middle class of petty shopkeepers and 
inferior clerks, which was so obvious when he came to England 
five and twenty vears ago. In fact he remembers his first 
impressions far better than his later ones. Many of his strictures 
are no longer applicable ; since the War the world has become 
much smaller. And even the English provincial towns are less 
conservative than those of France, where the beds are so com- 
fortable and so hard the armchairs. And to think that any 
ordinary middle-class woman would prefer to see the autograph 
of the Prince of Wales rather than that of any of our great men 
shows M. de Grand’Combe to be still living among his inferiors 
and in the last century. Our advice is to buy the book and 
having finished it, to buy the original. 


An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 
1927-1932. Compiled for the Committee on Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching by A. CoLEMAN, with the assistance of 
AGNES JACQUES. ($3.00. University of Chicago Press.) 

This is one of those works of statistics and compilation of 
which the Americans are so fond. They attempt by scientific 
means to discover the ideal method of teaching modern lan- 
guages, even though, up to now, their students are considerably 

behind ours. The reason is not far to seek: we live within a 

few miles of the continent, and the need for a knowledge of 

French and German is felt every day. They live in a continent 

of their own, and natives of other countries have to learn their 

language. Save for the debased Spanish of Mexico, nowhere 
do they touch a non-English-speaking land. This bibliography, 
however, will be useful as a guide to modern language specialists, 
for though the books it collates are chiefly American, yet it tells 
us what is being done across the Atlantic. It continues the 

bibliography of Buchanan and McPhee, which ended in 1927. 

Mr. Coleman would have done well to include more English, 

French, and German works. An especially useful feature is the 

account of articles in magazines and year books which are so 

difficult to find. The headings of sections include: Psychology 
of Language Learning, General Trends in Language Teaching, 

Aims, Materials and Methods, Tests and Testing, Training of 

Teachers, and Foreign Language Teaching in European Schools. 

This last section, to which one naturally turned, includes of 

English books only Clapton and Stewart, Sir Charles Firth, and 

the Memorandum of the A.A.M. 


The Student’s French Grammar. By F.G. Krrsy. With Exercises. 
A Complete Course for Intermediate and Senior Forms. 
(4s. 6d. Melbourne: Macmillan.) 

Livre de Français. Part II. By Wanpa HOLDING. 
Melbourne: Macmillan.) 


These two books come from Melbourne. In neither of them is 
there any great difference from many similar books we use here. 
Mr. Kirby gives us a grammar in sixty-two lessons, each one 
has a definite portion of grammar followed by an exercise upon 
it. There follow appendices on gender of nouns, plural of com- 
pound nouns and other points not discussed previously, and 
finally a full conjugation of auxiliary and regular verbs and a 
list of the irregulars. Miss Holding divides her second year into 
twenty-one lessons with a portion of French to translate or 
read, some grammar, dictation, and exercises. 


Les Malheurs de Sophie. 
Nelson.) 
Histoires de Chasse. Edited by R. H. ParpDoE. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 


Tartarin de Tarascon. By A. DaupET. Edited and Abridged by 
C. F. MACKENZIE. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 


_ Three excellent additions to a well-known series. Tartarin 
Is always a success in a class where discipline reigns and laughter 


(3s. 6d. 


By the COMTESSE DE SÉGUR. (IS. 


can be kept within decent limits. Mr. Pardoe has had the happy 
thought of collecting six stories of hunting wolves, bears, lions, 
&c., by Dumas père, Gustave Aimard, Jules Gérard, and 
Bourbonniel. Boys will love them. Les Malheurs de Sophie has 
been wept over by every Frenchwoman over the age of 40, and 
probably by many younger ones too. It is essentially for girls. 


Manuel d'Ancien Francais (Début du XIIe Siècle). 
THEA A. PATON. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 


Miss Paton, who is a lecturer at Reading University, has done 
well in editing a cheap introduction to early French. Those 
teachers of other subjects who are continually harping on the 
easiness of French would change their tune on endeavouring to 
read even so elementary a manualas this. The author gives ample 
exercises and a full glossary, all the work is supposed to be done 
in modern French ; so two birds are killed with one stone. 


By Doro- 


Les Meilleurs Pages de Le Sage. Choisies, Présentées et Annotées 
par Dr. R. W. HARTLAND. Les Meilleures Pages de Moilère. 
Choisies, Présentées et Annotées par P. S. WILKINSON. 
(Cloth Boards, 1s. 8d. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
University of London Press.) 


When one deplores the futility of many of the texts placed 
before French pupils, it is refreshing to come across this excellent 
series edited by M. Genissieux. Not only does the student lay 
a useful groundwork of French literature, but he also is reading 
some of the masterpieces of French speech. The illustrations 
are excellent ; there are a few notes at the bottom of the pages, 
all in French, explaining difficult words and phrases. 


Junior French Poetry. 
Dent.) 


Miss Forrest continues her anthology of French poetry by 
one for tiny tots. Some she includes seem scarcely worthy of 
print, so childish are they. The first fifty-four extracts have 
a phonetic transcript at the end of the book. The print and 
illustrations are very clear. 


Les Rêves de Rikiki. By G. D'HouviıLLE. Edited by ISABELLA H. 
CLARKE. (Is. 6d. Dent.) 


Another of Miss Clarke’s readers for quite beginners. Gerard 
d’Houville is the daughter of one famous poet and the wife of 
another. Like Kipling, she did not think tales for children 
beneath her. Each dream is followed by exercises, there are 
some amusing illustrations and a full vocabulary. 


By C. H. LEATHER. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 


To teach conversation in French or German in cold blood is 
manifestly a difficult job even for an experienced teacher. 
To save the hard-worked class-master the trouble of preparing 
matter for such a lesson, Mr. Leather has put together a large 
quantity of suitable material. Some of the pictures at the end 
would be useful for the essays of Army class candidates. 


Los Malhechores del Bien. By J. BENAVENTE. Authorized 
Edition. Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary 
by Prof. I. A. LEONARD and Prof. R. K. SPAULDING. 
(5s. New York: Macmillan.) 


Benavente as a Nobel prize-winner must make a claim on 
the interest of the student of Spanish. The claim becomes 
greater when the author is one of the foremost interpreters of 
Spanish life and character. Benavente is another example of 
the versatility of the Spanish dramatist: he has cultivated 
nearly all forms of drama from the five-act drama to the mono- 
logue—and with success. This play is a good example of the 
comedy of manners. The satire is relieved by a wit and humour 
not unduly noticeable in his other works. The critical intro- 
ductions are well set out, and a good vocabulary with a sutticient 
note-appendix complete a very presentable text. 


Compiled by F. M. Forrest. (Is. 


German Oral Practice. 


French Intonation Exercises. By H. KLINGHARDT and M. DE 
FOURMESTRAUX. Translated and Adapted for English 
Readers by Dr. M. L. BARKER. With the Intonation of 
Two Dialogues analysed by E. M. STEPHAN. 
Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 


Second 


Les Meilleures Pages de Voltaire. Choisies, Présentées et Anno- 
tées par J. M. SirvErR. (Boards, 1s. 8d. Limp, ts. 6d 
University of London Press.) 
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Conduction of Electricity through Gases. By Sir J. J. THOMSON 
and Prof. G. P. THomson. Vol. II. Ionization by Collision 
and the Gaseous Discharge. (30s. net. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

This volume completes the publication of the third edition 
of the Conduction of Electricity through Gases, the earlier editions 
written by J. J. Thomson having been published in 1903 and 
1906. Practically the whole of the book has now been rewritten 
by the original author and his son, less than 14 per cent of the 
present volume having appeared previously in the same form. 
The contents may be divided roughly into four sections, the first 
being concerned mainly with the properties of electron streams. 
including cathode rays, the second with ionization due to various 
causes, the third with the discharge through gases at low 
pressures, and the fourth with the spark discharge and the 
electric arc. Many readers will find of special interest the chapter 
dealing with the wave properties of cathode rays in which G. P. 
Thomson’s own experiments on the diffraction of electrons are 
described and beautifully illustrated. The chapter on the collision 
of electrons with gas molecules also deserves mention as pro- 
viding a lucid account of recent experimental work. The second 
half of the book is concerned with the very complex phenomena 
connected with the discharge of electricity through gases in 
vacuum tubes, with the explosive form of discharge found in 
the spark or lightning flash and the quieter forms of the glow 
and arc discharge. The student will find in this part of the work 
a mine of information, although many problems still require 
elucidation. We have here a standard work brought up to date 
and demanding the serious attention of the theoretical or 
experimental physicist. 
The Method of Dimensions. 

net. Methuen.) 

This monograph is concerned mainly with the applications 
of the method of dimensions to physical problems in general 
physics and in heat. There is also a short chapter on electricity 
and magnetism, but some of the outstanding problems are 
only touched upon very briefly. 


Wonderful Plants : a Botanical Book for Students. By T. M.F. 
TAMBLYN-WatTtTs. Part I. General Introduction to the 
Practical Study of Botany, with a Chapter on Early Man in 
relation to the Vegetable Kingdom. (5s. The Author, 
Ismailia, Clatterfield Gardens, Westcliff-on-Sea.) 

It is not clear for what class of student this book is intended. 
The opening sentences of the lengthy introduction raise hopes 
of a simple elementary treatment ; yet the descriptions of the 
six types selected are extremely technical, and indeed, in the 
absence of the promised glossary, unintelligible to the beginner. 
The pagination and type employed for each of these descriptions 
is distinct from that of the rest of the letterpress, amongst 
which they are bewilderingly inserted at irregular intervals. 
The illustrations are minutely accurate, showing most careful 
observation by the draughtsman; but they require more 
generous labelling and fuller legends. 


Plant and Animal Ecology. By J. W. STORK and Prof. L. P. W. 
RENOUF. (5s. Murray.) 

Ecology is perhaps the youngest of the biological sciences, 
and certainly is the one most recently introduced into school 
courses. The publication of this elementary book is therefore 
especially welcome ; for in it the authors attempt to bring out 
the relationships of organisms with other organisms, both plant 
and animal, and not only with those in the same (generally 
plant), as is too frequently the practice. Exhaustive treatment 
is impossible in a book of this size; but the present authors 
succeed by means of comparatively few examples in showing 
how field-work should be undertaken, and in elucidating the 
main principles involved. When dealing with xerophytes, 
however, their statements are scarcely in accord with the results 
of recent research ; for it seems to be established that ‘‘ physio- 
logical drought ”' is a myth, and that it is necessary to distinguish 
between true xcrophytes and xeromorphs. The book is well 
illustrated, and can be warmly commended as a guide for school 
use. 


Wild Flowers Round the Year. Written and Illustrated by 
HILDA M. Corey. (5s. net. Howe.) 

Miss Coley writes for the benefit of those who love and admire 
flowers, and who wish to know something more about their 
modes of life and contrivances for holding their own in the 
struggle for existence. Thus her book is decidedly * popular ’’ 
and devoid of severe technicalities. The flowers selected are 


By Prof. A. W. PORTER. (2s. 6d. 


all very common and widely distributed ; so that almost every- 
where in this country the specimens are readily procurable. 
Pollination and the means by which it is secured receive a good 
deal of attention; and the accounts are supplemented by 
exquisitely drawn illustrations. The book certainly deserves a 
place in school libraries. 


Old Trades and New Knowledge: Six Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. By Sir Wm. Bracc. New Edition. 
(4s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

The World of Sound: Six Lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tulion. By Sir Wm. Bracc. New Edition. (4s. 6d. net. 
Bell.) 

Living Machinery : Six Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By Prof. A. V. HILL. New Edition. (4s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Here are three further classics of modern science available to 
everybody in Messrs. Bell's inexpensive and thoroughly delight- 
ful ‘‘ Popular Science Series.” Though we like’the dusty colour 
of the cloth binding as little as before, we have nothing but 
praise for every other feature of the format, and congratulate 

Messrs. Bell on their enterprise. To be able to possess such books 

as these at so modest an expenditure is an opportunity of which 

every one interested in natural phenomena—and certainly every 
school librarian—should avail himself. Few men of science can 
be at once so clear and so interesting as Sir William Bragg— 
but among the few Prof. A. V. Hill must certainly be included, 

and Living Machinery may be strongly recommended as a 

reading-book in science for those boys and girls whose main 

subjects of study lie in other fields. The World of Sound is too 
well known to need any recommendation from us; and Old 

Trades and New Knowledge is a worthy companion to it. 


An Introduction to SMence. Book II. Science and Life. By Prof. 
E. N. pa C. ANDRADE and Prof. J. Huxiey. (2s. 6d. 
Blackwell.) 

This second book of An Introduction to Science fully maintains 
the high standard set by the first. It deals with respiration, 
combustion, heat, and temperature, and uses the principles 
elicited to explain how the body-machine is controlled, how 
human temperature is regulated, the necessity for good ventila- 
tion, how plants live, and so on. The major portion of the book 
is biological in general emphasis, and is very well written and 
illustrated ; indeed, An Introduction to Science stands head and 
shoulders above the average crowd of general science textbooks. 
It is because we think so highly of it that we venture to call 
the authors’ attention to a few minor points that might be 
corrected in the next edition. Thus, it is very misleading to a 
child to say that in marble “ there exists a great quantity of 
air-like gas ready to escape,” and of course the statement is 
not accurate. Again, it seems a pity to use such an antiquated 
term as ‘‘ carbonic acid gas ”’ for carbon dioxide, especially as the 
latter name is employed in most parts of the book. Moreover, 
it is not true that “ ordinary friction” may set potassium 
chlorate afire ; a combustible body has to be present if inflam- 
mation is to occur. Lastly, the style of the book is so uniformly 
pleasant that we regret to see it marred by the frequent use of 
the comparative of an adjective where the comparative of an 
adverb is required (e.g. ‘‘ quicker” for ‘‘ more quickly ”; 
“ brighter ” for “ more brightly.” 


A Textbook of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony. By W. 
GREENWOOD. Second Edition. (5s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

A Text Book of Chemistry. By H. A. Wootton and C. W. R. 
Hooker. (6s. Cambridge University Press.) 

A General Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. By J. Morris. 
(4s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Snake Life Simply Told. By J. M. DowsETT. 
(5s. net. Bale & Danielsson.) 

Philips’ Vitamin Charts. No. 1. 
No. 2. Diseases Resulting from a Lack of Vitamins. 
net each. G. Philip & Son.) 

A Revision Course in Physics. Heat, Light and Sound Section : 
for School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. 
By E. J. Evans. (3s. Dent.) 

Earth-Love: Geology without Jargon. 
(5s. net. Murby.) 

in Introduction to Plant Physiology. By Dr. W. O. James. 
Second Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Philips’ Chart of the Circulation of the Blood. (6s. 6d. net. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

(Continued on page 328) 


Second Edition. 


Vitamin Values of Foods. 
(8s. öd. 


By Prof. S. J. SHAND. 
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PATON’S LIS? 


Principais wishing to have their schoois 
inciuded in the next issue shouid appiy 
for terms, proof of vaiue, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Piens 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND 


Comenius in England : the Visit of Jan Amos Komenský 
(Comenius), the Czech Philosopher and Educationist, to 
London in 1641-1642; tts Bearing on the Origins of the 
Royal Society, on the Development of the Encyclopaedia, 
and on Plans for the Higher Education of the Indians of 
New England and Virginia, as described in Contemporary 
Documents, Selected, Translated and Edited, with an 
Introduction and Tables of Dates, by R. FIīITZGIBBON 
YOuNG. (ros. net. Oxford University Press.) 

We suppose that the name of Comenius is not much known 
except to students of the history of education. To them he 
stands forth as a prominent figure of the seventeenth century. 
It was his fame as an educational organizer that led to his being 
invited, possibly through the influence of Hartlib, to visit 
England, in order to assist some members of the Long Parlia- 
ment in effecting educational reforms. As a matter of fact, 
the Civil War broke out just in time to prevent any fulfilment 
of this design, and Comenius left England without having 
achieved anything of importance. Yet the visit is very far 
from being without interest. The accounts written by Comenius 
of his impressions of England and the English would of them- 
selves suffice to make a study of the whole incident well worth 
while. Such a study has been carried out by Mr. R. F. Young 
with the result shown in this volume. Mr. Young's singularly 
appropriate qualifications for the task are too well known to 
need comment. He gives translations of ten contemporary 
documents, together with an introduction and tables of dates. 
The book bears the stamp of scholarly care on every page, and 
its production does credit to the Oxford Press. Ten excellent 
illustrations enhance the value and interest of the book. 


What Shall I Be? By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 
(6s. net. Heinemann.) 

It is impossible to overpraise this book. In it, as in How you 
Began, Mrs. Williams-Ellis successfully carries out a brilliant 
idea. Realizing the difficulty of choosing a career which con- 
fronts boys and girls leaving the secondary schools, she gives an 
account of a day in the life of twenty different kinds of skilled 
workers, a shorter account of the work of a great many more, 
and a list of nearly 250 professions and occupations, and sug- 
gestions as to how to find out more about all of them. There are 
also forms for self-measurement by which the boys and girls 
can attempt an estimate of their own abilities and qualities, and 
compare them with the abilities and qualities required for 
various occupations. The book is packed with information, 
collected from first-hand sources, and presented in a form which 
will attract readers of all ages. 


The Menace in our Midst. By C. HumMpHReEys. With some 
Criticisms and some Comments, Relevant and Irrelevant, 
by R. E. DUMMETT. (3s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

An unusually interesting example of collaboration. Mr. 
Humphreys makes our flesh creep with his description of the 
rapid increase in motor banditry, smash-and-grab raids, and 
other acts of hooligans, and suggests an increased severity of 
punishment as the only way to protect society. Mr. Dummett, 
who has the wide experience of crime of a London police court 
magistrate, criticizes Mr. Humphreys’s treatment of the facts 
and makes a calm investigation into the causes underlying the 
alleged increase of certain crimes ; he finds that the increase of 
temptation and opportunity is so marked in modern city life 
that there is certainly no reason for alarmist statements about 
the general degeneracy of modern youth. 


The Marketing of Literary Property: Book and Serial Rights. 
By G. H. THrinc. With a Letter to the Author from 
BERNARD SHAW. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 


Mr. Thring writes out of the fullness of knowledge and experi- 
ence gained during thirty years of service as secretary of the 
Authors’ Society. His purpose is to make writers acquainted 
with the business arrangements to be made in disposing of 
literary property, and to safeguard their interests. He explains 
the law of copyright, examines various forms of contract, and 
discusses among other matters rights of translation, serial rights, 
and the function of agents. The scope of his book is compre- 
hensive. He gives detailed information and advice which should 
enable authors to avoid the pitfalls into which ignorance may 
easily lead them. 


The Education Authorities Directory and Annual, 1933. (128. 6d- 
net. School Government Chronicle.) 

This excellent directory follows the plan of the previous issue. 

It includes detailed information on all educational authorities 


Part I. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


and Government Departments connected with education and 
universities, training colleges, special schools and societies are 
also considered. Two new features enhance the value of the 
directory’: a review of education during 1932, and a summary 
of coming education events. 


Education and Finance. By A. M. Orr. (6d. net. Edinburgh : 
The Educational Institute of Scotland.) 

Science and the Humanities : the Use and Abuse of Information— 
an Address delivered at the Ninth Annual Conference of 
the Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux 
at Somerville College, Oxford, on September 23, 1932. (2s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Record of Educational Experiments on Project Lines. No. 1. 
A Stores Project. By E. R. Boyce. (rs. The Froebel 
Society.) 

Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. 
Annual Report, 1932. 

Canada, 1933: the Official Handbook of Present Conditions and 
Recent Progress. (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics.) 

Human Geography in the Old Testament: for Teachers of 
Scripture and Geography. By D. Gray. (6d. Friends’ Book 
Centre.) 

Japan's National Education: Short History and Discussion 
of Present Situation and Likely Future Development. By 
A. F. THomas. (Tokyo.) 

Civil Service Commission. Civil Service Examinations. Subjects 
of Examination and Limits of Age for Situations in the 
Home Civil Service, for the Navy, Army, and Air Force, 
the Indian Civil Service, and other Services. (1s. 3d. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

The National University of Ireland. Calendur for the Year 1932. 

Central Association for Mental Welfare. Report of a Conference 
on Mental Welfare held in British Medical Association House 
on Friday, December 2, 1932. 

The Workers’ Educational Association. Twenty-ninth Annual 
Report for the Year Ended March 31, 1932. (9d.) 

The Royal Institute of British Architects. Prizes and Student- 
ships, 1933-4. (18.) 
Report of the Twenty-first Annual Conference of Educational 
Associations held at the University College, London, January, 

1933. (4s. 6d.) l 

The Prevention of War : a Scheme for the Use of Study Circles, 
&c. By KATHLEEN E. INNES. (2d. The Friends Peace 
Committee.) 

Studies in Education, School of Education, Rutgers University. 
No. 5. The Training of Teachers. By Prof. D. A. PRESCOTT. 


Fifty-eighth 


TREVITHICK CENTENARY EXHIBITION.—The special exhibition 
in commemoration of the death, on April 22, 1833, of Richard 
Trevithick, the great advocate of the high-pressure steam engine 
and the father of the railway locomotive, will continue in the 
Main Hall of the Science Museum, South Kensington, until the 
end of June. The exhibition includes examples of engines, &c., 
designed by Trevithick as well as numerous other objects relating 


to him and his work. 
$ $ $ 


Messrs. THOMAS NELSON & Sons, LtTp., have prepared a 
pamphlet of some 120 pages dealing with their Books for Junior 
Schools. The list is classified by subjects, and brief notes, 
contents, and occasional specimen pages indicate the scope of 
the various items. Messrs. Nelson have also issued as a separate 
pamphlet a list of their books of school plays for pupils of different 
ages. 

$ + $ 

The Very Rev. W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s, is giving the 
inaugural course of three Frederick Denison Maurice lectures 
at Kinc’s COLLEGE, LONDON, on May 3, 10, and 17. Prof. Denis 
Saurat is giving in French a course of three lectures on French 
Literature since the War, on May 12, 19, and 26, and Mr. S. P. 
Turin is giving a lecture on May 25 on the Agrarian Revolution 
in Russia and Collectivisation. The lecture hour in each case 
is 5.30 p.m. 

* * * 

Messrs. W. HEFFER & Sons, LTD., as a new Service to readers 
in general, are issuing a list, Heffer’s Book Adviser, consisting 
of recent books classified by subjects. The titles are annotated, 
and prices, sizes, and dates of publication are given. Some 200 
books are included in the first list. 
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School Ebana 


VI..—GEOGRAPHY 


By L. B. CUNDALL, M.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, 
Henry Thornton School, London 


N the study of geography, neither memory work nor the 
cultivation of literary taste is as important as is the 
analysis of maps. Moreover, the textbook plays a smaller 
than is usual with other subjects, and there is no 
problem of “ set books.” Difficulties, however, arise in 
consequence of the introduction of the epidiascope and the 
film-projector and, in the not very distant future, it is 
possible that space will have to be found for collections of 
films and pictures which will be borrowed by the pupils 
for critical examination during the time usually spent in 
the School Library. At present, however, attention may be 
confined to the collection of books and maps which, in 
normal circumstances, will find a place on the shelves of the 
geography library. 

In an increasing number of secondary schools, it is usual 
for the school authorities to provide the necessary textbooks 
and atlases, the pupils being responsible for maintaining 
them in good condition and for returning them to store at 
the end of each session. Schools controlled and maintained 
by the large municipalities and county education authorities 
generally possess more or less adequate reference libraries 
for the use of the teaching staffs and senior pupils, but, 
in the case of some of the private and aided schools, the 
reference libraries are small and seldom contain the most 
recent publications. In fact, the cost of many of the latter 
is often prohibitive and especially so in the case of a rapidly 
developing subject, such as geography. In these cir- 
cumstances, many teachers of geography find it necéssary 
to lend their own copies of new books to the pupils until the 
library account is able to bear the cost. 


Class textbooks. 


/ are many excellent articles which deal with spec 
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In the majority of secondary schools, the school library 
is under the control of the senior teacher of English and, 
as in the case of the staff reference library, the books in the 
general collection are purchased with school funds, though 
odd volumes are sometimes presented by the pupils and 
by their parents. Where there is no separate geography 
library, the school library usually contains tales of travel 
and adventure in foreign lands and other works of geo- 
graphical interest. The case of the London County Council 
is exceptional, for, in addition to the general and reference 
libraries of the schools, the Education Department has 
organized an excellent central library of first-class modern 
works which deal with every subject of educational interest. 


From this collection, copies of expensive reference books 


may be borrowed for the use of the teaching staffs and the 
senior pupils. 
At the present time the science of geography is making 


` such rapid progress that many standard works on the sub- 


ject are out of date within ten years of publication. As a 
direct consequence it is sometimes advisable to add to the 


_Yeference library, soon after publication, single copies of 
books which appear at first sight to be suitable for use as 


An expensive volume, such as Stamp’s 
Intermediate Geography, should be placed in the reference 
library until such time as experience has justified its adoption 
for general use. It is not advisable, however, to stock the 
reference library entirely with textbooks. What is needed 
chiefly is a varied selection of monographs dealing with some 
special region or important problem, from as many points 
of view as possible. A reference library is of little value 
if it does not promote the habit of independent reading, 
and it is to be regretted that many textbooks are more 
suitable for adults than for adolescent readers. It should 
be noted, also, that relatively few standard geographical 
works have been published in this country, though there 
ial aspects 
of the subject in such periodicals as the Géographical Journal 
and Geography. Toa certain extent, however, it is possible 
to make up for the absence of standard treatises in English 
by using some of the volumes of Géographie Universelle 
(Colin) and various American books, such as Dr. Russell 
Smith’s Industrial and Commercial Geography (Holt). 
_ The geography libraries of many secondary schools are 
indebted to the generosity of the High Commissioners of 
- the British Dominions, and it is possible to obtain free copies 
. of some of the Dominion year-books for use in the school 
library. Many of the publications of the Empire Marketing 
Board may be purchased at cheap rates and used in con- 
nexion with the excellent series of pictorial posters supplied 
‘by the same Board. If full advantage is taken of the 
cheap and free literature offered liberally by the Imperial 
Institute, by the various Imperial Governments, and by 
many of our great industrial and commercial companies, 
_the collection of geography books will grow so large that 
it will be difficult to find space for it in the ordinary school 
library. Moreover, it is highly improbable that the teacher 
in charge of the school library will be able to make himself 
familiar with the whole of the heterogeneous contents of the 
geography collection, and it is advisable, therefore, toseparate 
‘the geographical books from the rest of the school library 
and house them in the geography room. An arrangement 
which has proved successful is to place all books which 
have a general geographical interest on open shelves to 
which the pupils have free access, but, with respect to 
reference books used mainly by advanced course students, it 
is probably best to keep these as a special advanced course 
library in the sixth-form room where they wili be used most 
frequently. Where the books are kept on open shelves in 
the geography room, there is always a possibility that some 
may be lost, but if each borrower is required to give a 
receipt before taking a book away, the loss is almost 
negligible. Of course, locked bookcases must be used in 
cases where the school buildings are occupied after school 
hours, e.g. as evening institutes, but, otherwise, the only 
books which need to be kept under lock and key are rare 
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and expensive works which are difficult to replace. Both 
in the advanced course section and in the general section 
of the geography library it is advisable to allot definite 
shelves to each branch of the subject. The following 
arrangement of sets of shelves has proved to be satisfactory : 


Set. 1 Principles of World Geography.—Geology and Physi- 
cal Geography, Climate and Weather, Surveying and 
Map-Reading, Plant, Animal, and Human Geography, 
Economic and Political Geography. 

Set 2. The British Isles and Europe. 

Set 3. Asta, Australasia, Africa, and America. 


Opinions differ as to whether the pupils should be en- 
couraged to read indiscriminately or whether some guidance 
should be given in the choice of books by the teacher. 
The writer’s experience is that it 1s possible to allow the 
pupils perfect freedom of choice, though the teacher should 
recommend certain types of books to juniors and other 
kinds to more advanced pupils. A few minutes’ discussion 
on the merits of some particular story does much to develop 
the pupils’ powers of selection, and it is always wise to 
encourage those who use the library to give their honest 
opinions of the books they have attempted to read. Ideal 
results might be obtained if the use of the library could be 
brought into close relationship with the scheme of work, 
but the extent to which this is possible depends on the 
number and quality of the books which are available and 
also on the amount of time which the teacher can devote 
to planning courses of independent reading. There should 
be no element of compulsion in the recommendations of 
the teacher, lest the joy of independent reading be lost. 

The following lists of books may be of value to secondary 
schools which are making additions to their hbrary collec- 
tions. One of the chief difficulties in selecting books for the 
general section of the geography library is that normal 
pupils do not read textbooks for pleasure, and it is a 
mistake to fill the shelves with books which resemble those 
used in class. It is found that pupils are anxious to read 
true tales of travel and adventure, and the stories of Cobham, 
Eckener, and Lindbergh have proved so popular that it is 
evident that there is a large—and, at present, an unsatisfied 
—demand for geography books written round the actual 
experiences of real people. Examples of the kinds of books 
required for stimulating the habit of reading in very young 
children are Dr. and Mrs. Stamp’s Round the World and 
Mr. Ernest Young’s At Work in Britain, while middle and 
senior-form pupils will be found to enjoy books like 
Dr. Newbigin’s Man and His Conquest of Nature. These 
books are provided with a wealth of detail and illustration 
which cannot be supplied by the formal textbook. In the 
advanced course section, however, a number of textbooks 
have been included but, in the list of books for general use 
by pupils below the School Certificate standard, textbooks 
have been omitted to make room for books which possess 
geographical interest and at the same time amplify the 
matter contained in the textbooks. Asterisks have been 
used to denote works recommended for those schools where 
there is no special advanced course in geography but where, 
nevertheless, the subject is studied beyond the school 
certificate stage. The values of foreign currencies adopted 
are: 1 dollar equals 6s. 8d., and 1 French franc equals 3d. 


Abbreviations : 


C.U.P. Cambridge University Press. 
H.M.S.O. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
H.U.L. Home University Library. 

LS.3.5. International Society of Soil Science. 
L. U.P, London University Press. 

O.U.P. Oxford University Press. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE GEOGRAPHY LIBRARY 
ADVANCED COURSE REFERENCE Books 


Physical Geography (including Geology, Geomorphology, 
- Oceanography, and Soil Science) 


£ 3. d. 
Avebury, bar The Scenery of England (Macmillan, 1906) . - 076 
oe i : Land Forms and Life (Christophers, 1931) -- 066 
*Cole, G A. J.: The Growth of Europe (H.U.L., 1914) 0 2 6 


Glinka, K. D.: The Great Soil Groups of the World gi their are: 
ment (Murby, 1928) .. 
Hawkins, H. L.: The Restless Earth (Routledge, 1929 
Lake, P., and Rastall, R. H.: A Text Book of aolo amna. 1927) 
*Martonne, E. de: A Shorter Physical Geography eee tonne: Het) 
*Murray, J.: The Ocean (H.U.L., 1918).. : 
Newbigin, M. I.: Physical Geography (Dent, 1913) ws 
ee G. W.: Sotls: their Constitution and Classification (Murby, 
1932) ; 
Russell, E. J.: The Fertility of the Soil (C. U. P., 1921) 
Steers, 7. A.: The Unstable Earth (Methuen, 1932) 
Stremme, H.: General Map of the Soils of Europe (translated by 
W.G. Ogg) (I.S.S.S., 1927) .. 
Swaine, A. T.: The Earth: its Genesis and Evolution (Griffin, 1913) 
Taylor, E. G. R.: Oceans and Rivers (Benn, 1928) . 
Wright, W. B.: The Quaternary Ice Age (Macmillan, 1914) . 


Climate and Weather’ 


Brunt, D.: Meteorology (O.U.P., 1931).. 

Dickson, H. N.: Climate and Weather H.U.L., “19 912 j 

Kendrew, W. G.: The Climates of the ontinents (O.U.P., 1927) 

*Lempfert, R. G. K.: Weather Science (Jack, 1912) .. 

Lempfert, R. G. K.: Meteorology (Methuen, 1920) 

Miller, A. A.: Climatology (Methuen, 1931) .. 

*Pick, W. H.: A Short Course of Meteorology (H.M.S. O., 1930) 

*Player, E. S.: Be Your Own Weather Prophet (Cassell, 1932) ; 

"Meteorological Office: Réseau Mondial (1924). Monthly and Annual 
Totari of Pressure, Temperature, and Precipitation ae M.S.O., 
1931 

Meteorological Office : The Weather Map (H.M. S. O., 1930) . 


Plant and Animal Geography 


Boulger, G. S.: Plant Geography (Dent, 1912) : 

Elton, C.: Animal Ecology (Sidgwick & Jackson, 1927) 
*Hardy, M. E.: The Geogra aed of Plants (O.U.P., 1920) 

Newbigin, M. I.: Animal a oad (O.U.P., 1913) wa 

Tansley, A. G.: ` Practical Plant cology (Allen & Unwin, 1926) 


Human Geography 


Fleure, H. J.: An Introduction to Geography (Benn, 1929) .. 
Fleure, H. J.: The Races of Mankind (Benn, 1927) .. ys 
*Fleure, H. J.: The Peoples of Europe (O.U.P., 1922).. 
Haddon, A. C.: History of Anthropology (Watts, 1910) 
*Haddon, A. C.: Races of Man (Milner, 1909) . 
*Huntington, E., and Cushing, 8. W.: Principles of Human Geography 
(Chapman & Hall, 1924) en 


Myres, J. L.: The Dawn of History (H.U.L., 1911) .. 

Newbigin, M. I.: Modern Geography (H.U. 1. 1913)... * 

Semp E. C.: "Influences of Geographic Environment (Constable, 
1911) 


MA de la Blache, P.: Principles of Human Geography (Constable, 
920) 
wright, W. B.: Man in the Glacial Period (Kegan Paul, 1915) 


Economic Geography 


Caddick, D. W.: The Outline of British Trade (Harrap, 1924) ; 

Carrier, E. H.: The Thirsty Earth: a Study of Irrigation (Chris- 
tophers, 1928) . 

*Chisholm, G. C., and Stamp, L. D.: A Handbook of Commercial 
Geography (Longmans, 1932).. 

Huntington, E., and Williams, F. E.: Business Geography (Chapman 


& Hall, 1922) a 
Imperial Economic Conference. F ifik Report. Fish. (H. M.S. O., 
1927) .. 
TEPO) Economic Conference : "Third ` Report. Fruit (H. M. S.O., 
Sabot o7 the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1926) . 
Smith, R.: Industrial and Commercial Geography (Holt, 1925) 
*Smith, R.: Commerce and Industry (Holt, 1925) : 
*Stamp, L. D.: An Intermediate Geography (Longmans, 1932) 
*Statesman's Year Book (Macmillan, annual) . 
Survey of the Mineral Position of the British Empire. 
Institute (H.M.S.O., 1931) .. 
Taylor, E. G. R.: Production and Trade (Philip, 1930) i 
Trade Promotion Series, Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D. Cc. 
U.S.A.: 
No. 10. The Coal Industry of the World (1930) 
No. 76. Mineral Raw Materials (1929) : 
No. 591. International Trade in Corn (1928) 


Historical Geography 


Baker, J. N. L.: The History of Geographical Discovery and Eee: 
tion (Harrap, 1931) . 

Blossom, F. a Told at the Explorers’ Club (Harrap, 1933). 

Brooks, C. E. P : The Evolution of Climate (Benn, 1925) 

Brooks, C. E. P.: Climate Through the Ages (Benn, 1926) .. 

Crawford, O.G. S.: Air Survey and Archnerioey (O.S. Prof. Papers N. S., 
No. 7, 1928) 

Curwen, E. C. Air- Photography and Economic "History : The Evolu- 
tion of the Cornfield. (Economic Hist. Soc., 1932) 


I Imperial 


George, H. B.: The Relations of History and Geography (Clarendon 
S, 1910) 

George, H. B. : Historical Geography of the British Empire (Methuen, 
1920) .. ka 

Jacobs, J.: Geographical Discovery (Hodder & Stoughton, 1909) sy 

Keltie, J. S., and Howarth, O. G. R.: History of Geography (Watts, 
1913) .. 

Markham, C. R. "Major “Rennel! and the Rise of Modern Geography 
(Cassell, 1893) . 


Peake, H.: The Origins of "Agriculture (Benn, 1928) . 
Semple, E. C.: The Geography of the Mediterranean : 
Ancient History (Constable, 1932) .. 
Seward, A. C.: Plant Life Through the Ages (C. V. P. , 1931) . 
“Ww illiamson, J. A. A.: Short History of British Expansion (Macmillan, 
1930) .. 
Ordnance Survey Maps: * Roman “Britain 
© Seventeenth-Century ‘England 
International Map of the Roman Empire 
(scale 1/10,000,000) per sheet .. se 


(Continued on page 345) 
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arabe ran I.: The New World Problems in Political Geography (Harrap, E Denis, P.: : Brazil Fisher por Jou) win 1 0 15 0 
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Proceedings of the Second Conference (C.U.P., 1928) 017 0 Jones, ware ati America (Allen & Unwin), 1930 . 1 1 0 
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Fox, F.; Probl the P Will 7 6 Debenham, F. : The Polar Regions (Benn, 1930) 0 0 6 
Geddes, P. : Cities T a ees Bs Norgate, 1912) ' 9 7 6 | ‘Rudmose Brown, R. N.: The Polar Regions (Methuen, 1927) 012 6 
Gregory, J. W.: Human Migration in the Future (Seeley, Service, P ATLASES AND MAPS 
"Horrabin, iF An Outline of Economic Geography (Plebe, 1932) .. 0 2 6 o gurvey, 102) ee SSO) EOE ONO ANE Uae ae. i 
nder : Democratic Ideals and Reality (Constable, 1919) 0 Stamp, L. D.: An A ie 
; : gricultural ‘Atlas of Ireland (G. Gill, 1931) - 036 
os he kar Easra Gsestion (Geographical Assocation. -i i. g Wood, H. J.i Am Agricultural Atlas of Scotland (G. Gi, 1981) |. 9 3S 
° Woodward, H. B.: Geological Atlas of Great Britain (Stan ord, 1914 015 0 
Jackson ie AR World G Geography and World Problems (Sidgwick & o 8 6 | The Times e aoan t out of print, copies may be obtained at 
Whi : ep various prices kje ive si P —— 
te, F.: Mandates (Cape, 1926) 0 3 6 United States Department ‘of Agriculture : Geography of the World's 
: BS aca Agriculture (Govt. Printing Office, Washington, 1917) .. 0 0 
Topographical Survey and Map Projections United States Geological Survey : World Ales of Commercial Geology 
C. F.: Text Book Part I. Minerals (1920) .. : eis - O18 4 
arena S0., toe oi of Topographical and Geographical Surveying Gano Part II. Water Power (1920) s a ee a es | 
as, A.: The Geographical Interpretation of Topographical Maps ae 
o ie arrap, 1931) .. 
aps a urvey (C. U. P., 1912) 7 
"Newbigin, M. D Srananc Suro Maps : their Meaning ‘and Use po P hy sical Geography roe 
o n, . d. 
Steers, J. A.: A *Dwerryhouse, A. R.: The Romance of Geology (Jack, 1918) 0 8 6 
CLE ore ‘fo the Study of M ap Projections 0 8 6 | *Grew, E. S.: The Romance of Modern Geology (Seeley, Service, 1926) 0 6 0 
Midgley, C., and Clowser, C. : Individual Exercises in School Geo- a Dy : Ocean Research and the Great Fisheries (Clarendon E 
h ee ee 
fw hy. Book X a PATRE Map Maping ona Map . KAROE 0 1 0 Huntington, E. : Civilization and Climate (O. U. P., 1924) 010 6 
i = *Huxley, H., and Gregory, R. A.: Physiography (Macmillan, 1904 4).. 0 5 0 
, McMillan, R.: The Origin of the ‘World (Watts, 1930) sé 01 6 
Regional Survey ai E S.: Ar Realm of PA ae. (Methuen, 1926) - 076 
Mi R.: calm of Nature (Murray, 1913 ; 0 5 O 
Beasley, C. G.: Local Geography (Murby, 1924) z 01 0 
PE Le S., and Fouse, 1020) A.: An Introduction to "Regional siete Simmons, A. T.: Physiography for ide ied ua (Macmillan, 050 
uru House, 1924 *Smith, B.: Physical Geography (Black, 1913) .. 0 L 076 
°F aeg CoG, : ts! Cigar . B.: An Introduction to Regional 076 Warming, E.: Oecology of aphy ( (Clarendon Press, 1909) .. .. 015 0 
Phillimore, W.: The Parish Historian (Phillimore, 1905) a . 0 1 0) Practical Geography 
Simpson, C. A. : Rediscovering England (Benn, 1930).. si . 110 Faingrieve, J., and Young, E.: A Class Book of Practical Geography j 
: ; (Philip, 1928) .. sa O 6 
Regional Studies Manual of Map- -Reading and Field-Sketching (H. M.S. O., 1921) »« 030 
Orford, E. J.: A Practical Geogr apiy (Pitman, 1919) ae -- OF 2 6 
BRITISH ISLES *Orford, E. J.: A Junior Practical Geography (L.U.P., 1982) . 036 
Best, S. E. J.: East Yorkshire: a Study in Agricultural Geography Richardson, W. A.: Surveying for Scouts a Schools (Philip, 1929) 02 6 
(Longmans, 1930) n% a . 015 0 Simmons, A. T., and Stenhouse, E.: Class-book of Physical Geography 
Bygott, J.: Eastern England (Routledge, 1923) 0 60 (Macmillan, 1932) A 0 5 6 
*Cundall, L. B., and Landman, T.: Wales: an Economic Geography Stevens, A.: An Introduction to A pplied Geography (Blackie, 1928) 0 6 0 
(Routledge, 1925) 0 6 0 Sweeting, H. R.: Experimental Geography (Nisbet, 1929) .. 01 1 
Davies, A.M.: A Geography of the British Isles (Macmillan, 1929) . 0 8 6 *Wallis, B. C.: Essentials of Practical Geography (Macmillan, 1918).. 0 4 6 
Demangeon, A. : Les Iles Britanniques (A. Colin, 1927) A 1 0 0 Wilmore, A.: Experimental and Open-Air Geography (Bell, 1930) . 0 1 9 
Jones, L. R. Northern England (Routledge, 1924) si ‘ 0 6 0 
*Mackinder, H. J.: Britain and the British Seas (O.U P., 1907) > 010 6 | Exploration and Travel 
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NO. NO. 
216 Mr. PICKWICK 219 EVERGREEN STORIES 
A Dickens Portrait. Second Series. ul 
Selected by GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. By W. M. L. HUTCHINSON 
is. 4d. is. 4d i 
217 BOSWELL AND JOHNSON 220 FORM-ROOM PLAYS FOR 
Selected from Boswellľs ‘‘ Life of GIRLS 
Johnson.” By E. R. and L. W. FARADAY 
By JOHN GARRETT, M.A. 1s. 4d. y pee is åa. y 
218 CHANG 221 NADA THE LILY y 
A tale of a jungle boy of Siam. By Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD 
By E. MORSE Is. 4d. ls. 4d y 


p I) 
A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY "| 


By E. J. HOLMYARD, M.A., M.Sc., D.Litt., F.LC. 
Clifton College i 
Profusely illustrated with photographs and diagrams J 
Cloth Boards 4s. 0d. 384 pages y 


ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


By A. P. GRAHAM, M.A. 
Clifton College 


Cloth Boards 6s. Od. 148 pages 
New and Revised Edition 


BOTANY BY DISCOVERY 
By E. GREEN, M.Sc. 
Cloth Boards 4s. 6d. 432 pages 
ELEMENTARY LIGHT 
By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc. 
Cloth Boards 3s. Od. 256 pages 


ELEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By B. C. L. KEMP, M.A., F.C.S. 
Wellington College 


Cloth Boards 5s. Od. 368 pages 
A REVISION COURSE IN PHYSICS 


By E. J. EVANS, M.Sc. 
Mercers’ School 


Book I. Magnetism and Electricity. 


192 pages 2s. 6d. 


Book II. Heat, Light and Sound. 


256 pages 3s. Od. 
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Aids to the Study of Local Geography 


Besant, W.: The History fe Tondon (Longmans, 1893) 
Brentnall, H. H.C. „and Carter, C : The Marlborough Country (0. ue P., 
*Butler, C. vV.: Village Survey Making (H. M.S. Ò., 1929) 
Crawford, O. G. S.: The Andover District: an account of Sheet 283 
of the ‘One-inch Ordnance Survey (O.U.P., 1922) . 
Delany, M. C.: The Historical Geography of the Wealden Iron Industry 
(Benn, 1921) 


Fawcett, C. B. „and Stevens, A.: ‘Commercial Geography of the L. N.E.R. 


(L.N.E.R., ’1931) 
aE J. 8.: The Making of Modern Yorkshire (Allen & ‘Unwin, 
Fleure, H. Je: 


Regional n in Relation to cece. (Geog. 
Assn., 1019) : 


( 
Garrat, G. T., The Hundred-Acre F Farm (Longmans, 1928) 
phical "Association Reprints 
uae Eg Madeline Geography of England and Wales (edited by 
Roxby): 
*1. General. 29. Yorkshire, by E. M. Ward . 
°3. Staffordshire, by A. Angelbeck 
*The West Country Woollen Industry, by R. H. Kinvig 


Hewi Ton W. Ga Wirral Peninsula ; an Outline Regional Survey 
U.P., 

Industrial Survey of the ‘South-West of. Scotland (Board of. Trade) 
(H.M.S.O., 1932) 

*Jones, J. OR "Human Geography of Cambridgeshire (Sidgwick & J ack- 
son, 

Lancashire: Industrial and Commercial (Lancs. Indust. Development 
Council, 1932) . 

MacMunn, N. E.: The Upper Thames Country and the Severn-Avon 
Plain (O.U.P., 1913) . 

Matthews, E. C.: The ye ighlands of South- West Surrey (Black, 1911) 

Mess, H. A : Industrial side: a Social Survey (Benn, 1928) .. 

Orford, w J.: The Book of 7 Walworth. (Browning Hall Adult School, 

9 

Pugh, E. C., "and Hutchings, S. E.: Stockbury : a Regional Survey of 
‘North-East Kent (The Hill Farm, Stockbury, 1928) 

Reynolds, J. B.: Landscape and Life in the Bristol District (J. Baker 
& Sons, Bristol, 1927).. 

sais Pe C. A.: The U pper Basin of the Warwick Avon (Geog. Assn., 


14) 
esmith, É.: The Reigate Sheet of the One-Inch Ordnance ‘Survey ( Black, 
1920 


*Spencer, A. Ja and "Passmore, J. 'B.: “Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery ’ (Handbook of the Collection in the Science Museum), 
(H.M.S.O., no date) 

Stamp, L. D., "and E.: At Home (i) Rural Edition (Longmans, 1930) 

(ii) Urban Edition (Longmans, 1930) 
st! Tir Iarl ” (The Earl's Land) Welsh County Series (Educ. Publg. Co., 
Wrexham, 1912) 

White, R.G.: The Rotation of Crops (Min. Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Misc. Pub. No. 45) (H.M.S.O., 1929) 

Wilmore, A.: South Lancashire (C. U.P., 1928) 

*Young, E. : At Work in Britain (Evans, 1933) 


Human and Economic Geography 


*Fairgrieve, J., and Young, E.: Gateways of Commerce (Paing, 1029) 
Jones, J.: Africa, Asia, and the Oceans (Collins, 1933) 
*Lyde, L. W.: Manin Many Lands (Black, 1925) .. 
Lyde, L. W.: Man and his Markets (Macmillan, 1926) 
Mersereau, S. F.: Materials of Industry (McGraw, Hill, 1931) 
Moss, L. G. ; Peoples and Homes in Many Lands (Harrap, 1930) . 
Newbigin, M. I.: Tillers of the Soil (Macmillan, 1910) 
Newbigin, M. I.: Man and his Conquest of genuri (plack, 1926) 
The Mastery of Earth Pitman, told a ; 
The idg of Man (Pitman, 1914) .. ae i 
*Van Loon, H.: The Home of Mankind (Harrap, 1933) ae a 


Historical Geography 


*Barker, W. H., and Rees, W.: The Making of Eu ply it (Black, 1920) 
Carrier, E. H.: Historical Geography of England a Wales (ales 3 
Unwin, 1925) ve ` 
Hannah, I. C.: Arms and the Map (Fisher Unwin, 1015) 
“Nemo”: The Making of Europe (Nelson, 1900) 
“ Nemo”: The Making o the British Colonies (Nelson, 1900) 
Newbigin, M. I.: The Mediterrancan Lands (Christophers, 1924) 
shag A. P.: The Sea Commonwealth Dent, 1919) 
Payne, E. J.: The History of European olonies (Macmillan, 1889) 


Regional Geography 
BRITISH ISLES 
heey I.: Introductory Studies in Geography (Heinemann, 


30) 
oThe Trish Free State. Trade Promotion Series No. 62 (Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington, 1928) . 
*Linney, A. G.: The Port of London (Nelson, no date) 
Markets and Fairs in England and Wales; Part I, General "Review. 
Min. Agriculture and Fisheries Econ. Series No. 13 (H.M.S.O., 


1927) 

Unstead, J. F.: The British Isles of To- -Day (Sidgwick & Jackson, 
1929) oe $ 

EUROPE 


Baring-Gould, S.: Germany (Sampson Low, 1883) 
Beauchamp J : Agriculture in Soviet Russia (Gollancz, 1981) ai 
Dan a N.: The noes at Work (Vanguard Press, New York, 
192 
Brooks, (A and Finch, R.: The British Isles and Europe (Columbus 
Geographies, Book 3) (L. U.P., 1932) 
Ps 


*Coates, has The Five-Year Plan (Anglo- -Russian Parl. Comm., 
1931 
Notes ee ee ee ae a.’ ee ` ee ..` 
Map zs 
Delaisi, F, : "Les Deux Europes (Payot, Paris, 1931) . 


Fraser, J. F.: Pictures from the Balkans (Cassell, 1906) 
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Hindus, M.: 7 Bread (Cape, 1981) .. 
Mackinder, H. J.: Lands Beyond the Channel (Philip, 1928) 
poini, H. : The Rhine (Chatto & Windus, 1908) : 
agnitogorsk (Soc. Foreign Workers in U.S.S. R., 1932) 
ede D. si: Holland and the Hollanders tea i 1899) as 
N F.: (translated by G. C. Wheeler): Through the Caucasus to 
the olga (Allen & Unwin, 1931) 
eee ig j J. B Through Many “Lands ‘by Water (Figurehead 
ess, ee 
*Stembridge, J. H.: : Germany (Christophers, 1932) ig 
Tweedie, Mrs. A.: A Girl's Ride through Iceland (Cox, 1895) 
Wilson, L. W.: New Schools in New Russia (Vanguard Exess, 1927) 
ede Windt, H.: Through Savage Europe (Collins, 1912) r 


AFRICA 


agai? T.: An Elementary Geography of the Gold Coast (1,.U.P., 

Fraser, J. F.: The Land of Veiled Women (Cassell, 1918) gu 

*Hastings, A. C. G. : Nigerian Days (Cape, 1930) A 

*Johnston, H. : Pioneers in South A Africa (i (Blackie, 1928) 

*Mathews, B.: Black Treasure: the Youth of Africa in a Changing 
World (Edinburgh House, 1925) . 
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*Allen, N. : South America (Ginn, 1918).. si i bs 
*Allen, N.: The United States (Ginn, 1925) 
Chapman, F. S.: Northern Lights: the Official ‘Account of the British 
Arctic Air Route Expedition (Chatto & Windus, 1982) .. 
hart ee J., and been E.: The Atlantic Hemisphere (Philip, 
Johnston, H.: Pioneers i in Tropical America Blackie, 1923) 
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“Piggott, H and Finch, R. J.: North America (Dent, 1914) s 3 
*Ruhl, A. : The Central Americans (Scribner, 1928) .. Ss 12 
ASIA 
*Bakhtamov, I.: Kusznetskstrot (Modern Books, Ltd., London, 1932) 00 8 
*Blake, W. T.: Desert Adventures (P Se ilip, 1930) Es 0 O11 
Candler, E.: The Unveiling of Lhasa Medean Arnold, 1082) 0 3 6 
*Cook, E. K.: A Geography of Ceylon (Macmillan, 1 31) 0 6 0 
Desfeuilles, Ò.: L'Indo-Chine (Pierre Roger, Paris, 1931) 01 3 
Fraser, J. F.: The Real Siberia ae 1902) 03 6 
*Hughes, E. M.: Japan and Her People (Edinburgh House, 1928) ; 0 2 0 
King, F. H.: Farmers of Forty Centuries (Cape, 1926) 012 6 
Piggott, H. z and Finch, R. J.: Asia (Dent, 1925) 0 3 6 
Ross, E. D.: The Persians Clarendon Press, 1931) .. 0 5 0 
Saris, J., and Adams, W. arly Voyages to Holy (Blackie, 1908) 0 010 
Smith; G. A.: The Historical Geography of the Holy eatin (monger & 
Stoughton (25th edition, 1931) .. 150 
Steevens, G. w. : In India Blackwood, "1899) - 060 
*Walker, F. D.: India and Her Peoples (Edinburgh House, 1930) a 0 2 0 
Younghusband, F.: H a das of Mount Everest (Pawaga, sone 
1931) .. ae 0 2 6 
AUSTRALASIA 
*Brown, G. S.: Australia (Nelson, 1929) ‘ . - 020 
*Condliffe, J. B.: New Zealand (Victoria League, N .D. ) 0 0 6 
Fiji Govecument: The Colony of Fiji (S. Bach, Suva, 1024) 0 60 
*Huntington, E.: West of the Pacific (Scribner, 1927)... 012 6 


SoLID MOVIES OF THE FUTURE.—A demonstration has been 
given in America of a new method of moving picture projection 
which may have a startling effect on the future of the cinema. 
The demonstration purported to show how stereoscopy or a 

relief ” effect could be produced in moving images projected 
on a screen so that they possessed not only height and 
width but also depth. The prime inventor of this method is 
Dr. Herbert Ives, a physicist in the Western Electric research 
laboratories, the firm responsible for the first public performance 
of talking pictures in the world. Employing a special screen 
consisting of thin glass rods and a large revolving wheel on 
which a series of moving pictures had been mounted, Dr. Ives 
projected a moving image which possessed height, width and 
depth, so that the audience seated at the side of the screen 
could observe the side of the image’s head instead of the elon- 
gated flat appearance as is the case to-day, while the audience in 
front were merely able to see the full face. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION CounciL (RoyaL SOCIETY OF 
TEACHERS).—At the meeting of the Teachers Registration 
Council held on Friday, May 19, it was reported that a con- 
siderable number of favourable replies had been received from 
universities and other educational organizations in response to 
the Council's invitation to appoint representatives to attend a 
conference for the purpose of considering proposals for the forma- 
tion of a Central Committee on Research in Education. It is 
hoped by the Council, that such a committee may act as a 
channel of communication between the teacher in the class- 
room and those teachers and others who are engaged in educa- 
tionalresearch. The date proposed for the conference is Saturday, 
June 10, but it may be found necessary to continue on the 
following Saturday in order that representatives of as many 
bodies as possible may have an opportunity of discussing the 
matter. 
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INVITE YOU TO EXAMINE THESE MODERN BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL 


ENGLISH 
For Forms I, II, III. 104 pages. Limp Cloth. 
1s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
For Sii III and IV. 128 pages. Cloth Boards. 
18. 9 


ADVANCED PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH 


For Forms IV, V, and VI. 192 pages. -Cloth 
Boards. as. (In use at Harrow.) 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
For Forms IV, V, and VI. 232 pages. Cloth 
Boards. as. 6d. Or in Two Parts. Limp Cloth. 
Is. 6d. each. 


All by C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


HISTORY 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES, to 1485 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A., 
Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester, 
Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 


240 pages. Cloth Boards. as. 4d. 


THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF 

THE 17th CENTURY, 1485-1689 

By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth Boards. as. 6d. 


THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE 
EARLY 19th CENTURY, 1689 to 1832 
By W. H. McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 
256 pages. Cloth Boards. as. gd. 


THE EARLY roth CENTURY TO THE 
PRESENT DAY, 1832 to 1932 (with Retrospect 
1760 to 1832) 

By A. BIRNIE, M.A., 

Lecturer in Economic History, Edinburgh University. 

262 pages. Cloth Boards. 38. 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO PRESENT 
DAY 
By G. S. MAXTON, M.A., and E. H. DANCE, M.A. 
336 pages. Cloth Boards. 38. 3d. 


GEOMETRY 
A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. MACGREGOR, M.A., and J. W. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., 
Head of Mathematical Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. 
On New Sequence lines. Many Research Exercises. Carefully arranged formal proofs. Encourages pupils to discover geometrical truths for themselves. 


Part I, 18. 9d.; Part II, ; Together, 38. 6d.; Part III, 2s. obi I-III, 48. 6d. ; Solid Geometry, Part IV., as. ; 


our books in one Volume, 6s. 


ETYMOLOGICAL AND 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


320 pages. Cloth Boards. 18. 6d. 
The Ideal Dictionary for Junior and Middle Forms. 


SHAKESPEARE 
All the Greater Plays. 
In Limp Cloth Covers. Plain Text. 8d. and rod. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, rod. and 18. 


RURAL SCIENCE 


By J. MASON, M.A., and J. A. DOW, M.A. 
A Practical Course. Over 200 Experiments. 
Fully Illustrated. as. 


TREASURES NEW AND OLD 
A Splendid Anthology. 152 Poems, many copyright. 
Cloth Boards. as. 6d. 


ull details on application. 


MUSIC 


CENTURIES 
OF SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), 
Director of Music at Harrow School. 
76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff 
Notation. 80 pages. Limp Cloth, 1s. Piano 
Edition, 8s. net. By post, 8s. 6d. 


“ As a book for massed singing it could hardly be bettered, and the 


voice part is amazingly moderate in price.” —The Journal of Education. 


_A sample sent free to any Music Master. 
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Hadowisation: The Three-Way Track 


By ARTHUR B. ALLEN, L.C.P., Senior Assistant Master, Goldbeaters’ Modern School, Edgware 


THE C GROUP 
I. CLASSIFICATION 


HE children who are placed in the C group in the 
modern school are at least one year retarded. The 
C group itself is graded into three years: Year I, II-12; 
Year II, 12-13; and Year III, 13-14. But although this 
arrangement is sound, the class adjustments necessary in 
the C groups are of a finer nature than those required by 
the B and the A groups. This is because, in the main, the 
pupils in the C groups vary to a more considerable extent 
than do those in the other two groups. Thus we find the 
C classes running almost entirely upon individual methods 
in the sphere of the three Rs. 

The C group is known as the craft group, and is perhaps 
the most interesting section of the modern school. The 
work must follow along lines of the utmost simplicity, and 
even then it will be found to be too difficult for some of 
the pupils. I have in mind a class of C children where the 
age classification was 13-14, but where pupils were to be 
found who were unable to do the work of a Year I. From 
personal experience, I have found children in Year III 
who could not even attempt ordinary Standard III arith- 
metic. Some could not even write a simple sentence. 
I have conferred with other teachers occupied with C 
children and the comment is the same. These children are 
so retarded that they are fit only for the special school. 
Such a state of affairs in education gives one seriously to 
think. Is this mental state the cause of faulty education 
in the early stages? Is it the cause of neglect in the 
primary schools when a pupil is found to be less mentally 
active than his fellows? Is it the cause of heredity, or 
environment, or social and economic conditions ? 

I think we can dispose of one of the criticisms. The infant 
school teacher takes her work seriously, and she regards a 
backward child as a challenge to her teaching ability. The 
child at least has a fair start in the infants’ school, so far 
as mental ability and receptivity may be assessed. The 
break begins to appear in the junior school where training 
for the scholarship examination appears, and the dull and 
backward classes are set aside. There seems to be a too 
greater interest in keeping the dull and backward child 
occupied in the junior school, instead of being educated. 
This attitude creates a serious break, anda gap that can never 
be bridged in the senior school, unless special provision 
is made. Even then the child can never attain the normal 
level for its age. At this point we have to face the ultimate 
fate of Hadowisation. If Hadowisation cannot produce the 
normal child in quicker time and more effectively than the 
old system of having the dullards spread around the 
various classes in the school, then I say in all seriousness 
that Hadowisation is doomed. The test of Hadowisation 
lies with the result upon the new system and the backward 
child. The backward child has been segregated that the 
B and A child may forge ahead at his or her own speed. 
The C child is therefore in a position to forge ahead also. 
If the C child at the age of 11 enters the craft section of 
the school and continues in the craft section of the school 
until the school leaving age, and attains no higher point of 
proficiency than he would have attained had he remained 
under the old system, why go to the expense of Hadowisa- 
tion? It is necessary to set a standard for the C classes. 
It is necessary to set a high standard, for if one aims high 
one achieves something, even if one falls short of one’s 
ideal. But to accept the retarded pupil at retardation 


value is to kill at birth the whole creative impulse of 
education. 


2. THE WORK OF THE “C” SECTION 
The work of the craft section follows normal lines. The 


usual subjects are to be found in the curriculum, but the 
outstanding feature is the emphasis upon arts and crafts 
and the practical approach to all subjects. Manual work 
for the boys and domestic science for the girls, together 
with needlework, are common to all sections. But I believe 
we should attain higher results if we dropped much of the 
written work and developed an even higher percentage of 
an education by activity. By nature the C child is equipped 
for action, i.e. physical action as opposed to mental action. 
I have found from experience, however, that the retarded 
child delights in debates, lecturettes, and oral lessons 
generally. Perhaps this is because the child likes to use 
each and every opportunity to make himself heard. To 
be able to air his views, to debate his opinions, and to 
defend his beliefs comes as a great expressional relief to 
the child who is conscious of his own mental defects. All 
subjects therefore take on a practical aspect. History and 
geography reappear as stories that are told, and each lesson 
is illustrated by models, the work of the craft lessons. It 
is an excellent exercise for these retarded children to be 
asked to convert a flat drawing into a three-dimensional 
model. That is sound technique, yet these children have 
no technical training. They begin to create by instinct. 
Common sense is their main guide. They are handymen, 
for in handicrafts they find an outlet. But by saying this 
let us not subscribe to the idea that because a child is 
retarded he is therefore a craftsman. He is not. He may 
be a handyman. He is not a craftsman because of his 
retardation. That idea has been too long current. Its 
exponents have created enough educational chaos. It is 
time the idea was checked. 

Literature in the form of stories is centred around two 
points of interest. The senior children should know some- 
thing of the life of the writer and something of his times. 
This may be achieved by the construction of the birthplace 
or the home of the writer in the form of a model, e.g. the 
construction of Shakespeare’s birthplace, the construction 
of Bunyan’s cottage, and the Mote House on Elstow Green. 
When these models are prepared, the child has learnt 
something of architecture and of setting, for a model of a 
bare house teaches nothing. The setting is as important as 
the shape of the building associated with the writer. 
Drama may be illustrated from the primitive beginnings 
of the symbolic dance by constructing a rustic setting 
with a temple in the background, to the play in the church, 
the churchyard, and on the village green. The pageant 
may be illustrated by a composite model which, when 
fastened together, shows a town with the players at salient 
points. Finally, we have the Globe theatre models, and 
then perhaps the development of the stage as an indoor 
entertainment, introducing the proscenium. 

So much then for one aspect of the practical presentation of 
literature to backward children. There is another. This is 
the illustration of the stories themselves. Here we meet with 
the model theatre as constructed by the child and/or the 
teacher. Characters are cut out of cardboard or three-ply 
wood, coloured, mounted and introduced into the setting 
on the diminutive stage as the story unfolds. If the teacher 
wishes to aim higher than the cut-out presentation, then 
there is the work of puppets that afford excellent exercises 
in wood-carving, decoration in colour and costume, and 
manipulation. The advantage of the puppet approach lies 
in the fact that the child loves toys that work. A child 
will make a puppet live throughout the whole gamut of 
literary characters and not find a dull moment. 

Art becomes a series of exercises that are framed upon 
the copy-creation principle. That is, the child learns the 
shape and colour of special objects as separate lessons. 
The creation lesson demands that the child utilizes what 
he has learnt when he is asked to compose his own picture. 

(Continued on page 352) 
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THE SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 


General Editor: SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


Annotated 
Eighteen Volumes Strongly bound in Quarter Cloth 


Price Od. each 


THE RANGE OF THE NOTES 


@ First, in order that the pupil’s imagination may have definite material 
to work with, the list of dramatis persone is followed by a suggestion of 
their dress and appearance ; and when practicable, illustrations are given. 


@ Second, the text, which is presented without any further preliminary, is 
accompanied by Foornores which form a glossary of obsolete or mis- 
leading words. The play may therefore be read at first sight without let 
or hindrance—without even the delay and distraction which would be 
caused by turning to a later page for such merely necessary explanations. 


@ Third, there will, however, be many for whom, if not at a first reading 
yet perhaps at a second, something further may be desirable—a bit of 
historical information, a paraphrase of a difficult passage, or the clearing up 
of a confused metaphor. To supply these, and to supply them at the 
right time, is the object of the notes placed immediately after the text. 
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@ Fourth, and last, comes a causerie in several divisions: offering for any 
who are studiously inclined, a short commentary ; marking the place of 
this particular drama in Shakespeare’s career; tracing its importance in 
his poetic development ; estimating its artistic value; and suggesting a 
number of other questions on which an intelligent pupil might reflect 
with pleasure. 


LIST OF PLAYS 


Macbeth The Merchant of Venice Henry the Eighth King John 

Julius Cæsar King Henry IV—Part I Richard the Third Coriolanus 

King Lear King Henry IV—Part II As You Like It Twelfth Night 

Hamlet Richard the Second King Henry V The Tempest 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream Much Ado About Nothing 


English Specialists are invited to apply for a specimen Play 
to the Educational Dept., 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row London, E.C. 4 
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To illustrate this, let us suppose that we wish to introduce 
the child to an eastern scene for the purpose of elucidating 
a point in Scripture, in history, in geography, or perhaps 
in literature. The child is then taught how to draw palm 
trees, an eastern well, eastern costume, eastern archi- 
tecture. This will occupy at least two lessons. The third 
lesson may quite conceivably be one in which he is asked 
to combine all he knows into one picture, e.g. Rebecca at 
the well, an eastern city to illustrate Aladdin, and so on. 
There is no end to such an artistic approach. 

The teacher of the C class has an unenviable task. There 
is not one moment of relief in the work, for nothing binds 
a teacher so surely to his work as craft work. A moment’s 
relaxation and the patient building up of weeks is destroyed. 
Constant vigilation is necessary. But the teacher of the 
craft section has this consolation. In no part of the school 
life is his work more appreciated by the children than 
among the retarded ones. That is its own reward. 
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CRITICISMS 


I. Hadowisation depends for its success upon the ultimate 
result among the retarded children. If these are not 
developed to a much higher standard than was possible 
under the old system, then Hadowisation will stand con- 
demned in the eyes of the progressive educationists, and 
rightly so. 

2. All children, A, B, and C, should have some form of 
handicraft, in addition to that form expressed in manual 
work and domestic science and needlework. 


3. All groups should have at least one lesson in art 
each week. That the A and B classes do not have this is 
a serious comment on the commercial bias and the technical 
bias as opposed to the cultural bias of our schools. Culture 
must come from the bottom as well as from the top. 
Education should be prepared to utilize the increasing 
hours of leisure that are given to man by the machine. 


History in the Central School ` 


By S. F. Wooley, B.A., History Master, Didsbury Central School, Manchester 


HERE is a belief prevalent in some circles that the 
central school, since its object is to give higher educa- 
tion to those boys and girls desirous of following a business 
career, should so arrange its curriculum as to give a com- 
mercial and industrial bias to every subject on the time- 
table. To a certain, very limited, degree, this statement 
is correct, provided it is qualified by reference to the general 
aim of education which is essentially a preparation for life, 
not merely for industry or the professions. 

In history, as in other subjects, teachers in central schools 
are admonished to make their lessons subserve the practical 
aims of the school. Consequently, they tend to introduce 

much commercial, industrial, and economic history as 
possible into the history scheme, at the great sacrifice, it 
must be feared, of much that is picturesque and stimulating. 
This indicates rather a lack of understanding of the reactions 
of children to this type of teaching. It presupposes that 
the average boy or girl of 12 to 16 years old is interested in, 
and anxious to hear of, say, the economic problems that 
beset the medieval peoples, the development of a money 
, exchange, and other similar problems. Thus some teachers 
in central schools, in their efforts to avoid the orthodox 
history teaching of secondary schools, have gone to the 
other extreme and endeavoured to make of history a 
compendium of economic laws. 

The objections to this method are fundamental. In the 

rst place, economic history is a subject too deep and often 
too vague for the comprehension of children, and it cannot 
be studied profitably without a thorough grounding in 
political and social history. The pupil entcring the central 
school at the age of 11 or 12 is still in that stage when he 
regards history as a subject dealing with heroic men and 
women, with exciting incidents and battles and with daring 
discoveries. Whilst it is doubtless essential to preserve 
something of this romantic idea of history in the minds of the 
pupils of this age, it is necessary at the same time to stress 
all the important turning points and to introduce discussions 
on the general movements of the period such as the develop- 


ment of towns, the evolution of Parliament, and the growth | 


of trade and industry. 

When the third year of the central school course is 
reached, methods must be modified; much of the word- 
painting has to be sacrificed in order to concentrate on 
political, social, and religious tendencies. It would be 
futile to deal with, say, the reign of Charles II with third- 
year pupils as one would do with the first. There is much 
in Charles II’s reign that would interest children of 11 and 
12; the plague and fire of London, the foundation of colonies 

.in America, and the naval expeditions against the Dutch of 
Admiral Blake. These should be treated as vivid episodes 
and, if done well, will give an excellent picture of life in 


Caroline England. Insensibly the pupils would draw com- 
parisons between seventeenth-century England and modern 
times; maps of Old London could be examined whilst 
boys would be especially interested in the wooden vessels 
of Blake’s fleet and his methods of warfare. 

The treatment of this period, however, would be quite 
different with boys aged 15 to 17. At the cost of much 
picturesque detail, they would be given a knowledge of 
political conditions in England, and of this country’s 
relations with France. They would be expected to examine 
the aims of Charles II’s policy and the extent to which he 
achieved them. The treaty of Dover and the Popish Plot 
would become more important items in their study than the 
plague or the victories of Blake. We are thus beginning to 
substitute for episodical history a clear notion of the causa- 
tion of events. Gradually our pupils are being led to see 
that all the wars, revolutions, religious movements, and the 
like must have a cause ; it is thus they will come to grasp 
the significance of the term ‘“‘ cause and effect.” 


History SCHEMES 


Where, as in most central schools, only two or three 
lessons a week are devoted to history, it is not easy to draw 
up a scheme of work to which one can adhere throughout 
the course. 

There is a period of four years in which to fit a history 
scheme that shall, at any rate, include the history of Great 
Britain from the earliest times to the present day. The 
majority of teachers in central schools devote the entire 
four years to studying British history, dividing it up into 
convenient periods. Others, and they are unfortunately 
rare, teach ancient history in the first year, laying great 
stress on the study of Greece and Rome. This method has 
much to recommend it. In the first place, ancient history 
is something quite new to most of the pupils, and they accept 
it with the delight and zest that is usually imparted to 
something studied for the first time. Secondly, it helps the 
pupils to realize that England is not the only country with 
a history, that there were empires existing long before the 
British Empire and that such great civilizations of antiquity 
as Egypt, Assyria, Persia, and Phoenicia, did make definite 
contributions to the progress of the world. Further, the 
study of ancient history is of value if only because it is an 
aid to the appreciation of English literature. Much of.our 
literary heritage cannot be understood or only half under- 
stood without a knowledge of the classical allusions in which 
it abounds. The building of the Pyramids, the Hanging 
Gardens of Nebuchadnezzar, the story of Troy, the wander- 


ings of Ulysses and Aeneas, the career of Alexander the 


Great, Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps, and many other 
(Continued on page 354) 
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NELSON 


The School Bible 


Selections from the text of the Authorized Version. 


In this School Bible the selection of matter has been made by the collaboration of many who are experienced 
in Bible teaching and includes all that is usually studied in Day Schools. The text of the Authorized Version 
is given, with certain omissions and necessary substitutions which have been made under the guidance of 
competent scholars. Verse divisions have been omitted in order to preserve continuity in reading. 


576 pages. Cloth boards. xs. 6d. 


Tartarin de Tarascon 
Edited and Abridged by C. F. MacKenziz, M.A. 


The problem of suitable French Reading for English schools was not in Daudet’s mind when he created 
“ Tartarin.” But he solved it unconsciously—with his rich, vivid vocabulary, his clever use of local colour, 
his sensitive and personal style, his wonderful gift of story-telling. Illustrated by F. C. Papé. Vocabulary. 
Questionnaire. 


110 pages. Limp cloth. xs. 3d. 


Manuel d’Ancien Francais 


By DororHea A. Paton, M.A. 
Lecturer in French at the University of Reading. 


“ Le vieux francais demande à être appris comme toute autre langue ancienne ou moderne. D’abord les faits ; 
après seulement, leur explication. Tel est le principe pratique qui a guidé Pauteur de ce livre. Voici le mot 
français, et voici sa base latine. Comment de ceci est sorti cela, ce sera l'affaire du maitre de le faire comprendre 
par son enseignement.” —Professor Hoepffner in his Introduction. 


190 pages. Cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. 


Elementary French Composition 


By Proressor Rircuie and the late Proressor J. M. Moore, M.A. 


The publishers continue to receive from teachers of French assurances of the value of this book for School 
Certificate classes. Responsible Teachers of French who have not yet had an opportunity of examining it are 
invited to apply for a specimen copy. 


152 pages. Cloth gilt. xs. 6d. 


The Master Craftsmen 


By M. Gompertz, B.A., Ph.D. 


An absorbingly interesting book telling the story of the evolution of implements and recording the achieve- 
ments of master craftsmen from Senmut and Amenophis to Béttgher and Wedgwood. 


268 pages. Cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. 


The Master Thinkers 


By R. J. Harvey-Gisson, D.L., D.Sc. 


This volume contains a series of sketches of the lives and achievements of the great discoverers of the.facts 
and laws that together comprise what we know as Natural Science. 


238 pages. Cloth gilt. 28. 6d. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row London, E.C. 4 
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historical incidents and episodes are of enthralling interest 
to the average boy and girl. 

In those schools where ancient history is studied in the 
first year, it is necessary to cover a fairly long period of 
English history in the second year. Beginning with Roman 
Britain, it is possible to reach 1603 by the end of the school 
year. Naturally there are bound to be many omissions, but 
that should be no cause for worry, provided the essential 
turning points have been thoroughly grasped. No details 
need be given of Anglo-Saxon history and similarly with 
the reigns of Henry I, Henry III, Edward II, and Henry VI. 
By thus selecting the main events, and holding the period 
together by discussion round these points, time will be saved 
which can be devoted to a number of lessons on topics 
such as the Monks, Friars, Guilds, growth of towns, Jews in 
the Middle Ages, the architecture of castles and churches, 
and so on. 

We must remember not to weary the pupils with detail, 
but to give them an idea of the period which shall stand out 
as something whole, something that has cohesion. Let us 
take as an illustration the Middle Ages. By the time the 
pupils have finished studying this subject, it should have 
assumed a definite meaning in their minds. They should 
see that the medieval period was one in which three forces 
predominate—the Crown, the baronage, and the clergy—and 
from the time of the Normans to the accession of the 
Tudors, there was a ceaseless struggle for supremacy ending 
in the ultimate victory of the Crown. Into this general 
scheme of conflicting interests details can be fitted to com- 
plete the picture. By aiding a child to visualize a lesson or 
a period of history as a whole, we are bringing our methods 
into line with the most recent developments of psychological 
thought, t.e. the Gestalt Theory. 

Third and fourth year history schemes will naturally 
cover a much shorter period, and thus a more intensive 
study can be given. References to social and economic 
factors will become imperative at this stage, although the 
greatest emphasis will still be political. Even with pupils 
of 16, it is a mistake to imagine that they will readily appre- 
ciate all the economic laws and theories that we choose 
to discuss with them. They are, on the contrary, far more 
interested in personalities, wars, and politics, and we shall 
do well to introduce economic history as something ancillary 
to the political history. 

The year 1603 is a convenient date to begin third-year 
history, not merely because it marks the accession of a new 
line of kings, but it signalizes a new era in English life and 
politics. There isa quickening of the nation’s pulse revealed 
in the greater freedom of thought, the more rapid extension 
of education, and the almost universal interest in political 
affairs of the day. Pupils should be led to see that each 
century in history generally has some well-defined feature, 
some thread as it were, running through the whole period 
and differentiating it from any other period. The seven- 
teenth century is, for the most part, dominated by the 
constitutional question and this should be kept in the fore- 
front of every lesson. 

As a suggestion merely of what might be included in the 
third and fourth year history course of a central school, 
the following scheme is appended. Its chief merit lies in 
giving the pupils a general idea of the main historical 
movements and tendencies from the beginning of the 
seventeenth centary to the present day. Any insufficiency 
of detail in the scheme can be easily supplied by the teacher 
according to his or her own predilections and propensities. 


. THIRD YEAR SCHEME. 1603-1789. 


First Term: 1603-1688. The seventeenth century is 
mainly concerned with the constitutional question, 1.e. 
the settlement of the relative powers of the King and 
Parliament. Hence there are three periods : 

I. 1603-1649. The growing split between King and 
Parliament ending in the Civil War and the execution of 
Charles I. The three main causes of the Civil War were 
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constitutional, financial, and religious. Lessons will be given 
on: 
James I’s foreign policy. 
James I’s attitude to (a) Puritans; (b) Catholics. 
Charles I’s personal rule, 1629-1640. | 
The Long Parliament and the Civil War. 


2. 1649-1660. Cromwell. The period of constitutional 
experiments, e.g. the Instrument of Government. 


Cromwell's foreign policy. 
The Causes of the Restoration. 


3. 1660-1688. Charles II and James II. The aims of 
Charles II were to establish catholicism and to make himself 
absolute. How far did he succeed ? His reign is a commen- 
tary upon this, reflected in his foreign policy and his reli- 
gious policy. We must note also the following : 

The treatment of Nonconformists, e.g. the Clarendon 
Code. 

The Dutch Wars. 

Causes of the downfall of James II. 

Colonial activity under the Stuarts. 


Second Term: 1688-1748. 


The Revolution of 1688 in England and in Ireland 
and Scotland. 

The War of the Spanish Succession. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 

Growth of the Party System. © 

The Hanoverians. 

Sir Robert Walpole—his home policy, leading to expan- 
sion of trade and desire for new markets abroad. 

The Jacobite Rebellions of 1715 and 1745. 

Walpole’s foreign policy. The War of Jenkin’s Ear, 
which became merged later in the war of the Spanish 
Succession. 

Third Term: 1748-1789. 

The Diplomatic Revolution, 1748-1756. 

The Seven Years’ War (in Europe, India, and 
America). 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham: 
and influence. 

Treaty of Paris, 1763. 

The Whig Oligarchy: The Aims of George III to 
break down the power of the Whigs. 

The American War of Independence: Edmund 
Burke. 

The Younger Pitt: his domestic reforms. 


FOURTH YEAR SCHEME. Nineteenth Century. 


Nineteenth century history can be examined from the 
point of view of (a) domestic, (b) foreign, (c) imperial affairs. 

(a) Domestic Affairs. The Industrial Revolution, with 
its far-reaching effects, must be taken as the starting-point 
of nineteenth-century history since it gave rise to most of 
the social and political problems of the time. 

(b) Foreign Affairs. The French Revolution marks an 
epoch in European history and arouses new forces which 
operate throughout the nineteenth century. There are 
three periods in this century : 

I. 1815-1854. Peace Period. 
2. 1854-1871. War Period. 
3. 1871-1914. Armed peace. 
We must note also the growth of liberalism and nationalism. 

(c) Imperial Affairs. The loss of the American colonies 
was followed by the Separatist movements which gave way 
to the new Imperialist sentiments after 1870, of which 
Disraeli was the arch-champion. The rise of the great 
self-governing Dominions is a feature of this century. 

Keeping the above points in mind, we can proceed to 
map out the course with as much detail as time will permit, 
concentrating always on the major issues, whether political, 
economic, religious, or military. It is absurd to omit any 
details concerning wars merely out of regard for some 
mistaken idea of peace or the League of Nations. War, like 

(Continued on page 356) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FROM 


Messrs. RIVINGTON’S LIST 


Their Complete Educational List can be had Post Free on application. 


LATIN 
A PROGRESSIVE LATIN READER. By G. C. LicuTrFoot, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


This book consists of 150 carefully graded pieces, being chronologically arranged events from Roman History, 
and leads up to Matriculation standard. The order in which the constructions and points of syntax are introduced 
is the same as that used in North and Hillard’s Latin Prose. The great simplicity of the earlier pieces should prove 
suitable to pupils in their early stages. A general vocabulary is provided. 

“ A most commendable volume.” —T he London Teacher. 


FRENCH 
THIRD FORM FRENCH COURSE. By E. F. Horsley, B.A., and C. L. A. Bonne, 


Authors of “Fourth Form French Course,” “Easy Steps in French Composition,” 

“ French Conversation Practice,” &c. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

In this second-year course the aim is to establish the elementary groundwork of the language—the easy manipu- 
ation of the parts of speech and the acquiring of a good working vocabulary. 

Each lesson includes verb-drill and other grammar, regular sectional revision being afforded by oral exercises. 


A Test Paper provides written exercises on the lesson and on previous work. All the elementary accidence, including 
the irregular verbs (except the subjunctive mood), is covered. 


The reading-matter is plentiful and varied—short stories, anecdotes, verse-narrative, and serial stories, with 
full-page illustrations. A full French-English vocabulary is provided at the end of the book. 


GERMAN 
THE BEGINNER’S GERMAN READER. With 45 Illustrations. By J. G. SHIRREFFs, M.A., 
and P. M. GILLAN, M.A. 2s. 


This Reader is intended for pupils beginning German at the age of 12 years or under. The special vocabularies 
at the head of each lesson have been made very full and all difficult grammatical constructions clearly translated. 
Typical German constructions, inversion, and word order have been slowly but systematically introduced. A 
general vocabulary is provided. 


A SCHOOL CERTIFICATE GERMAN READER. By S. TinpDALt, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Twelve stories taken from a hitherto unpublished source in England. Graduated in length and difficulty and 
based on the lines laid down by the various Boards for the School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. On 
the left-hand page is the text, on the right-hand notes and questionnaires based on the text. Some pieces of verse 
are added on the same lines as the prose, but the questionnaires are framed according to the Regulations recently 
laid down by the Examining Board for the Northern Universities. A full vocabulary is added. 


HISTORY 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By R. B. Mowat, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
A survey of the history of the Commonwealth since its origin in the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the present day. 


ENGLISH 
A BOOK OF PROSE. Compiled by C. J. Power, M.A., Editor of “ Junior School Poetry,” 
“ A Selection of Great Poetry,” “ A Selection of Narrative Verse.” 2s. 


This book is intended for boys and girls from the age of 10 to 15 years. Easy and more difficult pieces have been 
combined in one volume so that it need not be discarded after a year’s work, but can be used in successive classes. 


DIVINITY 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF CHRIST. By E. A. GARDINER, M.A. As contained in the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Narrative Parts of St. John’s Gospel. The Text of the Revised 
Version. With Introduction, Maps, Notes, Questions and Index. 3s. 


Specimen copies can be obtained direct from Messrs. Rivington for examination with a view to introduction into class use. 


RIVINGTONS: 34 King Street, Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C.2 
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religion, is an historical force and must be studied as such. 

In conclusion, the above third and fourth year history 
schemes, whilst necessarily given in outline, aim at being 
comprehensive, and there is little doubt that, with proper 
guidance, pupils who devote their time earnestly to their 


work will acquire, by the end of the school course, a useful 
knowledge of the history of Great Britain and her Empire 
during the past three centuries, which will afford an excellent 
background to the understanding of present-day political 
and social problems. 


Correspondence 


CAN THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE BE 
REFORMED ? 


In reading Dr. Brereton’s interesting discussion of this question 
one regrets the suggestion that a demand for greater simplicity 
and definiteness in this examination means a return to * cram- 
ming ” at the expense of “ cultural teaching.” Rather would 
one say, that such a demand will put “ cultural teaching ” at a 
higher premium thanever. Dry bones will remain dry and useless 
until they have been made to live. But the business of the 
School Certificate examiner is not to test the variable factor of 
“ cultural teaching ” but to ascertain whether the pupil has a 
sound knowledge and understanding of the main, essential facts 
and principles of the subject examined. Does this examination, 
as conducted at present, ensure such knowledge and under- 
standing ? There is a growing volume of opinion that it does not. 
For this reason, therefore, reform of the School Certificate exami- 
nation would seem to be not only possible but urgently necessary. 

Dr. Brereton fears the nefarious activities of publishers which 
would follow a certain type of reform. One would reply that the 
average School Certificate textbook, however sumptuously pro- 
duced, needs reform as much as the examination to which it 
refers. What if it will come to be said of any given book that 
a knowledge and understanding of its contents are a sure guaran- 
tee of the passing of any particular test set at this examination ? 
Competent and highly qualified work of that character is badly 
needed. Candidates for this examination under the existing 
‘‘ cultural ” régime are too often the victims of unmethodical, 
discursive, uncomprehensive, and sometimes incomprehensible 
presentations of the subject as treated in existing textbooks. Not 
that the “‘ cultural teaching ’’ movement has not rendered neces- 
sary and lasting service: but the time has come for its faults to 
be corrected. 

The option, which Dr. Brereton mentions, regarding the 
number of subjects offered might well be admitted at the Higher 
Certificate stage. At the earlier stage, hdwever, the task would 
appear to be to make the First Examination a general test so 
sensibly devised that the great bulk of the school population 
of the country at the given age might normally be expected to 
pass it as a matter of course. Nor need the problem be embar- 
rassed by considerations relating to the type of school which 
would take the examination. Public school and secondary school 
alike take the present School Certificate: of neither has the 
identity suffered in consequence. Ifthe net of the First Examina- 
tion is to be still more widely extended—as it well might be— 
there is no reason why existing identities should be affected. 

P. G. BESTALL. 

58 Cawley Road, S. Hackney, E. 9 


Many thanks for letting me see Mr. Bestall’s courteous com- 
ments on my article, but I fear after reading his letter I am 
quite unconvinced that his “ demand for greater simplicity and 
definiteness ?” with a view to testing “ whether the pupil has a 
sound knowledge and understanding of the main essential 
facts ” will not result in cramming for the weaker vessels. I 
must leave it largely to your readers to say which of us is in 
the right. I cannot take up your space by repeating, seriatim, 
my arguments against the possibility of realizing these highly 
attractive proposals, such as many pupils being bad “ exam- 
inees ” who cannot without much drill reproduce what they 
apparently know or should know. The recommendations of 
the investigators in history and geography put a direct premium 
on getting up isolated facts or short snippets of information. 
The danger of a great output of primers and compendiums was 


actually suggested to me by a very prominent educationist, | 


who begged me to denounce the large number of such books 
already on the market. My fear that teachers of the weaker 
vessels would be driven to an increased use of such books 
was confirmed by a letter I recently received from a still more 
prominent educationist who took an active part in the re- 
modelling of the present examination, and who wrote to me 
that one of the increasing defects of the present examination 
is that it is being used to compare school against school. 

The “ more essential facts ” in history and geography are 
really so numerous, I have the authority of another educational 
expert for saying, the only satisfactory way is for each school 
to deal with them on the lines I have mentioned in my article. 

Later in his letter, Mr. Bestall envisages the examination 
“as a general test so sensibly devised that the great bulk of 
the school population of the country at a given age might 
normally be expected to pass it as a matter of course.” So 
long as the group system is retained, I can only describe this 
idealistic picture, referring once more to my article, as practically 
impossible, unless the standard is pitched so low as to render 
the certificate valueless to the business world and impossible 
to be utilized for entrance to the university or be accepted as a 
preliminary examination by the professional bodies. To give 
a fifth form pupil a certificate for fourth form work is merely 
debasing the currency. Better not give it at all. 

CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 

Briningham House, 

Melton Constable, Norfolk 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON HISTORY 
TEACHING 


I should be glad if you would allow me, through the medium 
of your columns, to direct the attention of your readers, especially 
of the teachers of history, to the activities of the Internationa] 
Conference on History Teaching, whose president is Prof. 
Rafael Altamira, one of the judges of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at the Hague. 

At no time in the world’s history has it been so urgent that the 
whole story of civilization should be rightly appreciated, and 
at no time has the material been so accessible and abundant. 
Only inferior history teachers will not wish to reach a wider 
«cope, and to benefit by one another’s ideas and experiences, 
in order to give the knowledge of a background that is inspiring 
on which their pupils may build further. International co- 
operation in this great task is essential, and the conferences to 
be held will give opportunities for such co-operation. 

The first conference took place at the Hague last summer, 
when the main questions discussed during the three days’ 
meetings were : 

The place to be allotted, for the purpose of present-day edu- 
cation, to the history of civilization and to its various branches, 
in the history syllabus of primary and secondary schools. 

In what order of priority or in what relationship should national 
history and world history be presented in the teaching of history ? 

What should be the ideal contents of school textbooks ? 

What are the desiderata as regards the deletion from school 
textbooks of inaccuracies and biassed statements contrary to 
historical truth in relation to the complete knowledge of the 
principal facts in the history of peoples, and to friendly mutual 
relations between nations ? 

At what age should children begin to study history ? 

A report of the papers and discussions, with the conclusions 
of the conference, has now been published in the first quarterly 
bulletin (which may be obtained from Monsieur G. Lapierre, 2 rue 
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THE HOW-&-WHY SERIES 


Edited by GERALD BULLETT 


The How-&-Why Series aims at presenting the elements of modern knowledge and culture 
attractively, with clarity and authority. but without the pretence of treating exhaustively 
large subjects in a small compass. Each book, written by an authority who possesses also the 
gift of clear and lively exposition, opens a new window on the wide world of the mind. 


The How-&-Why books are being widely adopted as readers as well as for class use in 
their particular subjects, and many school /ibraries are acquiring several copies of each title 


as published. 
Strongly and attractively bound. Each 25. 6d. net 
THE ADVENTURE OF POETRY THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
by Frank Kendon by C. E. M. Joad 


ENGLISH PROSE 


THE GREEKS 
Ay JOSA Dopey by Rosalind Murray 
MUSIC 
by W. J. Turner HOW THINGS BEHAVE 


A First Introduction to Physics 
THE PAINTBOX 


| 
An Introduction to Art by J. W. N. Sullivan 
by Martin Armstrong HOW YOU AR Ef 


With 10 plates in photogravure by Amabel Williams-Ellis 
HOW THE WORLD BUILDS Illustrated by T. L. Poulton 
An Introduction to Architecture THINKING AND DOING 

by Humphrey Pakington 
Illustrated by Roderick E. Enthoven by Dr. Harry Roberts 

THE STORY OF THE WHEEL De ar MIND 

by G. M. Boumphrey by E. J. D. Radclyfie 

Illustrated by T. L. Poulton Illustrated by Pearl Binder 

THE STORY OF THE SHIP THE LIFE OF BIRDS 
by G. M. Boumphrey by T. A. Coward 

Illustrated by T. L. Poulton Illustrated by Roland Green 


Ready in September 


SUNS AND WORLDS THE EGYPTIANS 
An Introduction to Astronomy by S. R. K. Glanville 
by Dr. W. H. Steavenson Illustrated by Pearl Binder 


“ The books are very pleasantly designed, adequately illustrated, and well bound in bright colours. Each of the 
authors is an authority and has solved the problem of dealing with an immense theme in small space with the skill 
that only comes from deep knowledge and hard thinking.” — Education. 


“ Everybody who is seriously interested in improving our education system will approve of these books. They 
smash once and for all the lazy theory that nonsense, romantic half-truths, or fact-cramming are the only alternatives. 
Children can learn to think, and this series is designed to help them to do so.””—John 0’ London's Weekly. 


A. & C. BLACK Ltd., Soho Square, LONDON, W.1 
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de Montpensier, Paris [1°], price one U.S.A. dollar yearly). This 
quarterly bulletin, resting on an international basis, forms a 
working instrument for all who teach history, its main object 
being to develop mutual understanding among the nations 
by the methodical presentation of national viewpoints in all 
domains of history. It is printed in French, German and English, 
and is, in Señor Altamira’s words, “ an organ of information 
in order to co-ordinate scattered forces, activities, and ideas 
of various educational workers, and to form and promote a 
common purpose. ... Before us lies a field of work for his- 
torians, educators and moralists. Each and all must seek to 
release history-teaching, in all countries, from the reproach, 
too truly deserved, of fostering misunderstanding and ill-will. 
The accusation that writers of history incite international 
violence must be for ever cancelled. Writers and teachers of 
history should rather be enlisted as collaborators in the task of 
stating the facts of humanity’s life in a way that will serve 
humanity’s welfare.” 

The next Conference will be held in Spain in 1934, and any 
who would like further information should write to Miss Helen 
Corke, Ingate, Kelvedon, Essex, who is on the British Com- 
mittee, and has consented to answer any inquiries. 

E. M. WHITE. 

87 Norton Road, 

Wembley, Middlesex. 


THE RESPONSES OF CHILDREN TO POETRY 


The article in the last issue by Mr. Sussams is deeply interesting, 
and he unerringly points out the fundamental error in teaching 
which the results betray. 

Some years ago two dear old ladies paused in front of me before 
an Academy picture, and one, catalogue in hand, said, ‘‘ No. 1, 
‘ Ought he to forgive her?’ Oh, you see, dear, evidently she’s 
done something she shouldn’t, poor thing. I wonder if he did? 
You see, there are three glasses at each place, people do still 
drink port wine.” The subject of the picture, its “ literary ” 
quality was what attracted thfir minds. The “ literary” 
interest of poems, not the inspiration of rhythm, the dance of 
words, the expression of experience beyond words ;. the sense, 
not the sound of the sense, attracted these children in poetry. 
The teacher had probably heard nothing else. 

The true study of verse as a dance of words is the beginning 
of poetical appreciation, and in this boys have a keener under- 
standing than girls. Curiously I have never heard a poet speak 
of “ poetry,” always of verse. If the scansion taught was metric 
scansion it would naturally destroy appreciation, as it destroyed 
poetry in the eighteenth century; but if rhythmic scansion 
becomes a reality, then appreciation will, as it should, precede 
full understanding. The bar in the case of boys is, particularly, 
self-consciousness in utterance, but this can be broken down. 
Verse is a matter for the ear, never for the eye. The old drill of 
Latin verse seemed useless and was in many ways purposeless, 
but even that told. 

The selection of poems is very curious. Why no Browning ? 
no Shelley? His ‘“ ToNight’’ is the most universal favourite 
among children in my experience. Why no real moderns, 
Eliot’s ‘‘ Magi ” for older boys, Sassoon’s ‘‘ Everyone Sang ” ? 
Why no real “ ancients,” Donne, Herrick, Lovelace? Why, 
above all, no sonnets, the real root and foundation of poetical 
appreciation ? The children’s taste in rejecting “ Heaven ” is 
definitely cheering. 

ELSIE FOGERTY 

Central School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art, 

Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 7 


The choice of poems was determined by the very narrow 
scope of the inquiry. While not denying the fundamental 
importance of “rhythmic scansion ” in the appreciation of 
poetry, the writer’s experience has been that very few school 
teachers have had the opportunity to study the methods of 
the Central School of Speech Training. Nor does the crowded 
curriculum of the reorganized boys’ school allow time to develop 
that elocutionary skill among its pupils, which is an essential 
to the true appreciation of much verse. 


The inquiry therefore limited itself to those poems in which 
the “literary ” interest was dominant, and which made an 
immediate appeal to the very narrow selection of children 
studied. These children live in a highly industrialized neigh- 
bourhood. The poets who, happily, knew nothing of indus- 
trialism were therefore ruled out of court. Similarly, the “ real 
moderns ” who are primarily concerned with their own highly 
individual and introspective reactions to the world of to-day 
were equally neglected. 

The question of the sonnet does not arise at this stage of the 
inquiry, as it has not been concerned with form as such. But 
it would be a most interesting experiment to train two parallel 
groups of boys and girls, the one concentrating on “‘ rhythmic 
scansion,”’ the other on the genuine literary interest of certain 
verse, and, at the end of the period of training, test their spon- 
taneous reactions to a representative selection of good verse. 

T. W. Sussams. 

Saltley College, 

Birmingham. 


AN ADVENTURE IN INTERNATIONALISM 


There can have been few happier demonstrations of the spirit 
of international friendship in action than the Easter Holiday 
Course recently organized by the Orme School for Girls, New- 
castle (Staffs.). 

The scheme—which was initiated by Miss Sprunt, the Head- 
mistress, and carried out with the co-operation of the staff and 
the girls—provided a ten days’ educational holiday for twelve 
girls from Hamburg and twelve from Paris—each group being, 
of course, in the charge of a member of the staff. The visitors 
were entertained in the homes of the senior members of the 
school or of “ old girls,” and a subscription fund—to which 
members of the Board of Governors and others interested con- 
tributed generously—covered the whole of their expenses while 
in Newcastle. 

For three days the guests shared normal school life—joining 
in gymnastics and singing classes, or listening to history or 
English lessons; while a privileged group assisted in turning 
out a good “Old English ” dinner of roast beef, Yorkshire 
pudding, and apple pie—to their no small gratification. 

During the week that followed the breaking up of school, the 
foreign visitors lived strenuously. The mornings were spent in 
school, where lectures of topical interest were followed by dis- 
cussion in small groups which had been so arranged that French, 
German, and English girls were equally represented in them. 

The afternoons were spent in excursions. One of the most 
informative was the visit to Wedgwood's, for which the morning 
lecture on “ Pottery had prepared the ground. Into a half day 
spent at Chester were crowded a tour of the walls and an hour 
in the Cathedral, as well as a wander along the Rows and a visit 
to an old Elizabethan manor—experiences which must have 
presented English history to the guests in a suggestive and illumi- 
nating aspect. Meanwhile, an unbroken spell of warm and sunny 
weather favoured the motor runs planned into the surrounding 
country, producing an impression almost too idyllic of the charms 
of the English country-side in April. 

The delightful spirit of camaraderie, which grew up in the 
course of the holiday, found its most natural outlet in the evening 
socials. For these, different groups within the school had made 
themselves responsible—organizing the games, providing and 
serving the refreshments or preparing an entertainment. One 
item of particular interest was the presentation of a little play, 
Amicitia, which brought home its lesson by means of parallel 
scenes in French, German, and English. This spirit of friendship 
was given triumphant expression on the last night of the holiday, 
when the German and French guests united to provide an 
entertainment for all those—hosts and hostesses, subscribers and 
staff—who had contributed to the happiness of their holiday. 
The spirit of cordiality in which the visit had begun had by this 
time ripened to an intimacy which cannot but leave a permanent 
impression on the lives it has touched. 

Nora Botton. 

Orme Girls’ School, 

Newcastle, Staffs. 
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A. & C. BLACK 


Life and Progress Histories 
By M. W. KEATINGE, D.Sc., and D. G. PERRY, B.A. 


A series of histories for junior and middle forms. Giving icular attention to the life and progress of peoples, 
they show the contribution made by each nation to the civilization of the Western world ; ptors and architects 
have more space than politicians, thinkers more than soldiers. 


Book I. ANCIENT HISTORY FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO 476 A.D. 
“ An excellent introductory volume. It is a pleasure to meet with a book so admirably suited, both as regards text 


and illustrations, to the needs of junior pupils.” —7he A.M.A. Price 28. 6d. 
Book II. THE MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND, TO 1485 A.D. 


“ Illustrates the way in which documents can be employed to vivify the narrative. It is further distinguished by an 
unusual emphasis on the European background of English history, and by an uncommonly full treatment of social 
and economic questions. Pictures, maps, and exercises complete an exceptionally attractive textbook.” —The Journal 
of Education. Price 28. gd. 


Book Il. ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS AND STUARTS, 1485-1688. 


The great movements in Europe are also described, in particular as they affect the current of events at home. Social 
and economic questions, and the history of science and literature, are fully dealt with. Written to School Certificate 
standard, with exercises in the text. Price 28. gd. 


The Series will be completed with Books IV, 1688-1815, and V, 1815—Present Day. Sections of Books 
IT, II, IV, and V will be available bound together or separately to meet the requirements of different 


examination syllabuses. 


BLACK’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 
Edited by P. C. UNWIN, M.A. 


STAGE “A” GEOMETRY 


By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 


Second Edition. roo figures in the text. With or without answers. Price as. 
“ This is a delightful little book with which to introduce the study of Geometry.” —Tbe Journal of Education. 


DEDUCTIVE GEOMETRY. STAGES B and C 


With 350 figures in the text and 950 exercises. Price 48. 6d. Teachers’ Edition, 7s. 6d. 


“ It is not too much to say that the teacher has only to base his method on the lines suggested in this book to be 
sure of according himself and his pupils every opportunity of making their work a success.” — Tbe Journal of Education. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY 


By A. CLEMENT JONES, M.A., Ph.D., and H. F. NEWTON, M.A. 
Both of Bradford Grammar School. 


Price as. 9d. With Answers, 38. Or in two Parts, with or without Answers. 
Part I, 18. 9d. Part II, as. 


Part I deals only with angles from o° to 180°: it will be found sufficient for general school certificate class use. 
Part II completes the syllabus for school certificate additional mathematics and for matriculation trigonometry. 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the May Competition is “ Borderer,”’ 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Torelore.”’ 


The winner of the April Competition was Mr. H. Cradock- 
Watson, M.A., Knowle Cottage, Tonbridge, who writes 
that he thinks he must forgo the prize, having had it 
within a twelvemonth. But we find that, although he 
gained first place within the twelvemonth, his last prize 
went to the competitor who proxime accessebat. 


The winner of the March Competition was Mrs. Jane E. 
srai Gothic House, Hunter’s Forstal, Herne Bay, 
ent. 


We classify the nineteen versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Borderer, Torelore, Trina, Mallorquina, Raoul, 
C. S., Yendu. 

Class II.—Katty Ann, Double E., J. E. M., Alumna, Eleanor, 
Desdichado. 


Class III ieee L. E. C. M., Bandit, Scarab, Onyx, 
e CS: 


A Prize of two guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following : 


PASSAGE FROM *“‘ LA ESCONDIDA SENDA,” BY SERAFÍN Y Joaguin 
ALVAREZ QUINTERO. (Madrid: Renacimiento) 


En la casita de campo de Don LAUREANO PERAFLOR. 
sonajes: Don LAUREANO; Don MANUEL MENDOZA ; 
ANICETA, suegra de Don LAUREANO. 

D. MANUEL: jAy, doña Aniceta! į Qué bien viven ustedes ! 
| Qué bien se está aqui! į Qué hermoso es esto! 

D. Laureano: Ya, ya te irás enterando. Aún no has 
empezado á tomarle el gusto. Si llegaste ayer por la mañana. 
é qué sabes tu donde has caído ? Ya verás, ya verás. Manuel, 
esto es la gloria. 

D. MANUEL : ; Qué descansada vida 

la del que huye el mundanal ruido!... 
D. LAUREANO : Y sigue la escondida 
senda por donde han ido . . 


Per- 
Dona 


D. MANUEL: Los muchos sabios .. . 

D. LAUREANO : į Los pocos sabios, hombre ! 

D. MANUEL: ¢ Son muchos ó pocos ? 

D. LAUREANO: Pocos, pocos. Los sabios son pocos. 

Doga ANICETA: Y los tontos muchos. 

D. MANUEL: ; Los pocos sabios que en el mundo han sido ! 

D. LAUREANO : į Qué contento estoy ! Me has dado con venir 
el alegrón más grande de mi vida. 

Dofa ANICETA: Sí, es verdad: puede usted creerlo. Sofiaba 
este hombre con tenerlo 4 usted aqui siquiera quince dias. 

D. LAUREANO : Como que no es pasión de propietario, Manuel : 
no es por que yo haya hecho aqui mi retiro; pero te aseguro 
que no hay en todo el Norte de España, ni lugar como este de 
Valle Sereno, ni casita como mi casita, con ser tan modesta. 

DoRa ANICETA: Es una bendición de Dios. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ BORDERER”’ 


In the country cottage of DON LAUREANO PERAFLOR. Dramatis 
Persone : Don LAUREANO; DON MANUEL MENDOZA; Dota 
ANICETA, mother-in-law of DoN LAUREANO. 

Don MANUEL: Ah, Doña Aniceta! What a pleasant life you 
lead! How nice it is here! What a lovely place ! 

Don LAUREANO: Rather! as you will keep on finding out. 
You haven’t begun to get the real flavour yet. You only came 
yesterday morning; how should you know what you have 
dropped into ? But you will see presently. You will see, Manuel, 
this is Paradise. 


Don MANUEL : How peaceful is his life who flies 
From out the noisy worldly scene! 

Don LAUREANO : And treads the path which hidden lies, 

The path along which, too, have been. . . . 
Don MANUEL: The many sages! 
Don LAUREANO: The few sages, old man ! 
Don MANUEL: Is it “ few ” or “ many ”’ ? 
Don LAUREANO: Few, few. There are few wise men. 
Dota ANICETA: And many fools. 
Don MANUEL: The few wise men that our old world has seen. 


(Continued on page 362) 


“ The author has an easy narrative 
style. Surprising secrets of the earth's 
crust emerge most interestingly from 
these pages.” —Current Literature. 


‘* Professor Shand has given a broad 
survey of the subject which will interest 
all types of readers. It is surprising how 
little we know of the earth upon which 
we live.” —Armchkair Science. 


viii + 134 pp. 33 Figs. 


EARTH-LORE 


Geology without Jargon 


By PROFESSOR S. J. SHAND 
Author of “The Study of Rocks” 


CONTENTS : 

Seeing things to scale; The Face of 
the Earth; Earth Sculpture; The Sea 
Floor; The Book of the Rocks; The 
Creation Saga; The Age of the Earth ; 
What lies beneath the Crust ?; Deeper 
and Deeper; Chimneys in the Crust; 
The Problem of Mountains; Rifts and 
Ramps; How is the Crust held up? ; 
Drifting Continents. 


4 Plates. 


5S/= net 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS SUITABLE FOR LIBRARIES 


IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


HANDBOOK OF THE GEOLOGY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Edited by Dr. J. W. Evans and Dr. C. J. STUBBLE- 
FIELD. 24g. net. Student’s Issue, 20g. net. 

LOCAL GEOLOGY. By Dr. A. M. Davies. ls. net. 

LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. C. G. BEAsLEy. Is. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO STRATIGRAPHY. By Dr. L. D. 
STAMP. 10s. net. 


LIMESTONES. By Dr. F. J. Nortu. 16s. net. Should 
be in every library in limestone and chalk districts. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH VOCABULARY IN GEOLOGY AND 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By G. M. Davies, M.Sc. 
6s. net. 

Send for Geography-Geology List 


with particulars of 
Books, Maps, Modeis, Specimens 


THOMAS MURBY & CO. 


RUTLEY’S MINERALOGY. 227d Edition. 6g. net. 
USEFUL ASPECTS OF GEOLOGY. By Prof. SHAND. 6s. net. 


UNDERGROUND SOUTH-EASTERN ENGLAND. A 
Three-Dimensional Geological Map. By L. J. CHUBB, 
M.Sc. Made up, 35s. Sheets and equipment to make 
up, 14s. 6d. 

“ In every well-equipped Geography room this model 
should certainly find a place.’’—The Journ. of Education. 

GEOLOGICAL CHART. By Col. F.G.Tarsor. 1s. 4d. net. 


“One of the clearest expositions of geology that we 
have ever seen.’’—School Nature Study. 


| FLEET LANE, 
Ludgate Circus, LONDON, E.C. 4 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY 


AUGUST 418. PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


. The Course is intended as an introduction to Biology, and as a refresher Course 
for Teachers of the subject. Laboratory and field work. 


Director: Mr. F. A. Ports, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
i Lecturer in Zoology in the University, assisted by Specialists. 


Prospectus of F. H. ToOYNE, Secretary, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


AUTO-EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
46 Great Russell Street, W.C. I 


Visit us and see the material we have produced to enable 
the Montessori Method to be carried out more cheaply 
and effectively. The method enables education to be real. 


Study it in our cheap guides—try it. 


Ue 
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Two New Easy Readers 


CONTES D'AUJOURD'HUI 
By H. O. Emerson, B.A. Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


Original humorous stories, in very easy French, with 
vocabulary and construction specially arranged to meet 
the needs of junior forms. 


The numerous and appropriately amusing illustra- 
tions will add to the attraction of this reader, which has 
Footnotes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 


LEBLANC. LES CONFIDENCES D’ARSENE 
LUPIN _ Edited by H. O. Emerson, B.A. 28. 


Three more detective tales from the famous French 
Series, but with specially simplified text for Junior forms. 
None of the thrill of the narrative has been eliminated 
but the vocabulary employed is much simplified and 
grammatical difficulties reduced. Full annotations 
include Footnotes, Questions, Exercises in Prose and 
Free Composition and full Vocabulary. 

Ask for list of Readers of Action and Adventure. 


Some Recent Publications Now Widely Used 


FRENCH 


By N. Scarlyn Wilson, M.A. 
STE. BEUVE AND THE FRENCH ROMANTICS 
58. 
Extracts from Ste. Beuve’s criticisms and apprecia- 
tions of the Romantic writers, with biographies of each 
author dealt with and extracts from their work illus- 
trating the criticisms. A specially suitable book for 
Higher Certificate work. 


THE FRENCH CLASSIC AGE 58. 6d. 

A study of the period specially dealing with its great 
literary figures, and their work. A splendid book for 
those candidates offering the Classical period for the 
Higher Certificate. 


EXTRACTS FROM FRENCH CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE 38. 
Specially chosen extracts from the best work of the 


seventeenth century and a most valuable book for 
examination candidates. 


LE COLLIER FATAL gd. 


A specially written one-act detective drama for boys’ 
schools—with Vocabulary. 


FAURE and CASATI. SCENES ET VISIONS 
du PAYS DE FRANCE 38. 


Specially selected extracts from leading French 
writers describing their country in all its aspects and 
activities. The pieces chosen make up a picture of 
France of great charm, whilst the variety of. style and 
o eee) makes it a most useful reader for upper 
orms. - 


CONTES CHOISIS DES AUTEURS CONTEM- 
PORAINS 28. 6d. 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. G. 
HARTOG. 


A selection of fine modern stories—Bordeaux, 
Boylèsve, Régnier, Bruzon, and Ladoué. 


18 King William Street 
Charing Cross, London, W.C. 2 


ROSTAND. CYRANO DE BERGERAC 58. 
Edited by N. Scar_yn Witson, M.A. 


With Introduction, a short Biography of Rostand, 
and of the real “ Cyrano ” very full Notes, and complete 
Vocabulary. 


MAUROIS. AU PAYS DES TRENTE-SIX 
MILLE VOLONTES 1s. 6d. 

A charming Maurois story, with the original illus- 
trations by A. SEGUR, and edited with Notes, Exercises, 


and Vocabulary, by IsaBeELLE H. Crarxe, M.A., 
Penrhos College. 


GET THROUGH THAT FRENCH ORAL ıs. 


By Prof. Borttor (Félix de Grand’combe). The 
experiences of an examiner set down for the benefit 
of candidates. 

Taking the secfions of the Oral in turn the author 
deals with the mistakes usually made and their avoidance, 
gives very practical hints on how to answer examiners’ 
questions, and instils that confidence which is so 
necessary to candidates. 


LOWDELL. PRACTICAL FRENCH TEST 
PAPERS. as. 6d. 
This carefully chosen and tested set of proses, 


sentences, and translations is being more and more 
appreciated by those preparing Higher Examination 
Candidates. 


REGNIER. LISEZ-MOI 28. 6d. 


An all-in-one Matriculation and Certificate Reader. 

An extremely large variety of exercises is included 

in this book, from which masters can choose questions 
to cover every phase of these examinations. 


LEROUX. ROULETABILLE CHEZ KRUPP 3s. 


A thrilling story from this well-known writer, with 
footnotes, Vocabulary, and splendid illustrations. Will 
interest boys immensely. 
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Don LAUREANO: How pleased Iam! Your coming here has 
delighted me more than anything in my life. 

Doga ANICETA: Yes, you may believe that, it is the truth. 
This man has been dreaming of having you here for at least a 
fortnight. 

Don LAUREANO: You see it is not merely a landowners’ 
enthusiasm, Manuel, nor just because I have settled down here. 
I can assure you that in all Northern Spain there is no place 
like this Heartsease Valley, not a cottage like mine, modest as 
that is. 

DoNfa ANICETA: It is really heavenly. 


The few entries for Spanish or Italian contests is always 
a disappointment, though often the quality goes far to 
make up for the lack of numbers. Class I were all so good 
that we begin Class II with two to three errors. Class III 
lags a considerable way behind the last of Class II. It 
was no doubt very brave of these friends to attempt a 
language about which they knew so little, and we hope this 
may give them a taste for pursuing it further! At present 
they have little but ingenuity to rely upon, and that is 
little short of marvellous. There is no good living here, nor 
use to be here. Yet how beautiful you ave. You arrived 
yesterday for to-morrow. What do we know of rents? It ts 
not that I have retired here to the beech tree's shade. You 
are aware that you have lived tn the world. Enough, these 
are gems picked up at random, and wild horses shall not 
extract from us the names of their inventors ! 

‘ Torelore’s ’’ version made no effort with the poem. 
“ Trina ” began very gracefully, thus: 

How restful is the life 
That flees from worldly noise ! 
And follows far from strife 
The hidden path of subtle joys. .. . 


So far so good, but what a descent to 
Frequented by the few who're famed 
For wisdom and for poise ! 


“ Mallorquina,” ‘‘ Raoul,” and “C. S.” also failed over 


the poem. “ Yendu”’ slipped a little lower with the 
awkward literal rendering of Ya, ya te irás enterando, Yes, 
presently you will keep finding it out. 

“ Katty Ann,” in spite of having retired to Spain and 
being in a position to know better, translates no es por 
que yo haya hecho aqui mi retiro as That's not why I have 
retired to this spot. ‘‘ Double E ” could have made his a 
fine version with very little more trouble. How com- 
fortably you ave living! does not sound natural. And 
This man has been longing for at least a fortnight puts the 
fortnight in the wrong place. 

“J. E. M's” As yet you have not begun to take the taste 
for it is too literal to be English, nor do we like If you 
arrived yesterday morning, how do you know where you 
have alighted? Idiomatic Spanish should be put into 
idiomatic English. ‘‘ Alumna ” will make a good trans- 
lator, but must take care of her English—you’ll be knowing 
tt is not even Irish. “ Eleanor,” take courage and go on, 
as Spain says, ; Animo y adelante ! Most of your version 
was correct, but we looked in vain for the original of 
Yes, yes, you must come in ! 

Now let us turn to the pleasant task of thanking readers 
for nice letters. Some are those concerned with de Musset’s 
slip in mythology, which so many translators pointed out. 
“ Nochmals ” amused us by being puzzled about his 
mixing roads and streams, she says his pilgrims seem to 
walk in water, which gave us a happy grin. “ T. S. O.” is 
justified by his work in persevering. We look to hear from 
him often. 

“H. S. W.,” whose comments are always instructive, 
asks what we take Ewigkeit to mean in Ginskey’s poem. 
Our choice is the same as his, we think it means for ever. 
“ Aberdonian ” is too modest. He puts his Eroica success 
down to “ supreme luck.” Not a bit of it, sheer merit ! 
He records his admiration of ‘‘ Chauve-souris’ ” metrical 
apologia and of the Doric rendering by ‘‘ Memus ” of the 
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Progressive Exercises in Arith- 


metic and Mensuration by JAMES 
HARRIS and P. E. HERRICK. 
3s. 6d. With Answers, 4s, 6d. Answers only, 2g, net 


Mathematical Tables by R. W. M. 
GIBBS and G. E. RICHARDS. 
Second Edition. 6d. 


LEWIS AND GODDARD 


The First Two Years of Latin 


ECONOMICS 


The Approach to Economics by H. M. 
SCOTT, B.Sc. (Econ.). This pleasantly written, 
scholarly, and comprehensive account of the sub- 
ject, though primarily designed for Matriculation 
candidates, should also be of value to those who 
are taking Intermediate. 

Second Edition, with new matter including Summaries 
and Test Questions. 


Man and Wealth vy WRAY HUNT, B.A. 


A really elementary and readable outline of the 
basic points in economics. 
Revised Edition. Qs. 6d. 


By L. W. P. LEWIS, M.A., late of Bradford Grammar School, and G. H. GODDARD, M.A., Headmaster, Haber- 
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authors’ successful ‘‘ Foundations for Latin Prose Composition.”’ 
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graphy by M. I. NEWBIGIN. 
Fifth Impression. a. 6d. 


The Approach to Geography : 
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by EDNA BOWN 3s. 6d. 
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WYSS. Second Impression. Complete Volume, 
4s. 6d. Part I, 2s. 6d.; Part II, 2s. 6d. 
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by L. T. HOGBEN, D.Sc. 
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Fifth Impression. 3a. 6d. 
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Wilhelm Busch poem. We were greatly surprised to learn 
that “ Katty Ann ” was his cousin, and “ Nochmals ” his 
mother. They do not collaborate, but compete even when 
half Europe separates them. The ever-generous “‘ Winton ”’ 
wrote: “ Aberdonian ” has achieved the impossible. If the 
prize version you publish weve submitted by a candidate for a 
French chair, I should consider it an excellent testimonial 
for the job. 

“ Cathbar ” sends a quotation, from memory, from 
Thackeray’s Irish Sketch Book: ‘‘ Defendant’s brothers 
tread the Ixionic wheel for the same offence.” Many 
thanks for this interesting illustration. 

We thank “ Fidelis ” for his suggestion, which is already 
under consideration. ‘‘ Damon ” will be proud to know 
that “ Fidelis” admired his version best in the April 
Competition. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from “ Jean-François les Bas-Bleus,’’ 
by Charles Nodier. Paris: Georges Crés & Cie.). 


—Ne plaignons plus le pauvre Jean-François d’avoir perdu la 
raison. Il vaut mieux pour lui être fou que d’apprendre la mort 
tragique de sa bienfaitrice, de son éléve, et de la jeune demoiselle 
qui passe pour avoir été la premiére cause du dérangement de 
son esprit. Ces innocentes creatures sont aussi tombées sous la 
main du bourreau. 

—Seroit-il possible! m’écriai-je. Hélas! je ne vous avois rien 
dit de Jean-François, parce que je sais que vous craignez pour 
moi l'influence de certaines idées mystérieuses dont il m’a 
entretenu. Mais il est mort ! 

—Il est mort ? reprit vivement mon père ; et depuis quand ? 

—Depuis trois jours, le 29 prairial. Il avoit été immobile, dès 
le matin, au milieu de la place, a l’endroit même où je le ren- 
contrai, au moment de la mort de la reine. Beaucoup de monde 
Ventouroit, quoiqu’il gardât le plus profond silence, car sa 
préoccupation étoit trop grande pour qu'il pût en être distrait par 
aucune question. A quatre heures enfin, son attention parut 
redoubler. Quelques minutes après, il éleva les bras vers le ciel 
avec une étrange expression d'enthousiasme ou de douleur, fit 
quelques pas en prononçant les noms des personnes dont vous 
venez de parler, poussa un cri et tomba. On s'empressa autour 
de lui, on se hâta de le relever, mais ce fut inutilement. Il étoit 
mort. 

—Le 29 prairial, à quatre heures et quelques minutes ? dit mon 
père en consultant son journal. C'est bien l'heure et le jour! 
Écoute, si jamais tu racontes cette histoire, quand tu seras 
homme, ne la donne pas pour vraie, parce qu'elle t’exposeroit 
au ridicule. 

—Y a-t-il des raisons qui puissent dispenser un homme de 
publier hautement ce qu'il reconnoft pour la vérité ? repartis-je 
avec respect. 

—Il y en a une qui vaut toutes, dit mon père en secouant la tête. 
La vérité est inutile. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 392, must reach 
the office by the first post on July 1, 1933, addressed 
‘“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
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A TEXTBOOK OF 
FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION 


By A. C. Crark, M.A., and A. J. P. BROODBANK, 


LER T 


This course in French Composition provides excellent 
material for candidates preparing for Matriculation, Higher 
Schools, or Intermediate Examinations. Part I gives a 
résumé of French grammar, and Part II contains three 
carefully graded sections giving practice in translation from 
and into French. With Vocabularies, Notes, and Verb lists. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 135 pp. 
2s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH POEMS FOR READING 


By L. A. Baker, B.A., M.Ed. 


A new book designed to give practice in the translation of 
French , with exercises to test comprehension on the 

e tests now included in the syllabuses of the School 
Certificate and Matriculation examinations. 


Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 94 pp. 1s. 6d. 


“FRENCH AS SPEECH ’’ READERS 


Arranged with Sy seeder ie and Exercises by 
Tuomas Beach, B.Com. (Lond.). 


These books present the texts of well-known French school 
classics arranged for study by pupils who have just 
completed their first year of French. They embody a new 
and effective method of simplifying a text without altera- 
tion or abridgment, and are most carefully supplemented 
with explanations, illustrations, and exercises. 

La Derniére Classe. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Mon Oncle Jules. By Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 

Une Histoire de Brigands. By Paut-Lours 


COURIER. 
Each Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH WORD FREQUENCY 
VOCABULARY AND SENTENCE 
CONSTRUCTION BOOK 


By Tuomas Beacu, B.Com. (Lond.). 


This book contains a list of the first thousand most frequently 
recurring French words based on the American and Canadian 
Word Count. They are arranged in groups of ten convenient 
for memorizing, and are supplemented with common phrases 
and construction patterns to give practice in their use. 


Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 70 pp. 1s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS 


By Perer Gray, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 


This book presents a summary of French grammar from the 
point of view of the Science student who is required to 
translate passages from French technical literature. It also 
contains an alphabetical list of verb stems, vocabularies, 
and passages from French science textbooks with model 
translations. A valuable aid for candidates taking Science 
in the Higher Schools examinations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 124 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 
Full details post free on request 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway London, W.C. 2 
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REMARKABLY USEFUL TEXTBOOKS 


COMPREHENSIVE MATHEMATICS 


By P. W. NORRIS, M.A., B.Sc. 
; Mathematical Master, Alleyn’s School, Dulwich 


A.M.A. REviEw.—The books are well planned and supply ample exercises. They contain so much useful practice 
that Masters taking Lower Forms in Secondary Schools should certainly inspect them. 


NOTE.—Teachers considering the adoption of these books can have 
the fuil set for examination Pore they wili agree to return 
them in one month if not adopted. 


A PREPARATORY COURSE. The books provide suitable exercises in Arithmetic and a preparatory course 
of Algebra and Geometry for the Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. They are planned in four graded books, each 
containing two sections, Arithmetic and Algebra and Mensuration and Geometry. The rules are explained by easy 
notes followed by mental exercises, worked examples, and copious exercises. Full revision tests taken from examination 
papers occur frequently throughout each book. 


Book 1 96 pages Strong Manila cover 1/- Cloth 1/2 
Book 2 104 ,, 5” »” vs 1/2 ” 1/4 
Book 3 104 _ ,, n a ms 1/2 m 1/4 
Book 4 104 ,, i A ‘4 1/2 i$ 1/4 


Teachers’ Book to each part, with Notes and Answers, 1/- 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING SCHEME 


THE FLUENT FRENCH COURSE 


New and delightful books that make the study of French 
easy and entrancing 
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BOOK I, FOR BEGINNERS 


By W. A. MORISON, M.A., Ph.D. 
Cloth Boards, Fully Illustrated. 


2'6 


In this book an excellent groundwork is given pro- 
gressing in easy stages. The first ten lessons are in 
phonetic script, and new words are afterwards intro- 
duced with their accompanying phonetic symbols, 
thus obtaining correct pronunciation from the start. 
The pupil is provided with a large and thoroughly 
useful vocabulary dealing with everyday objects and 
activities; this includes clock-reading, numerals 
(cardinal and ordinal), dates, weather, and seasons. 
The subject matter is carefully graded in order to 
supply a good working knowledge of the simple forms 
of masculine and feminine, singular and plural, of 
nouns and adjectives ; the position and comparison of 
adjectives and adverbs ; the use of personal pronouns, 
and of possessive, demonstrative and interrogative 
adjectives; and the present tense and imperative of 
all conjugations, including the simple irregular verbs, 
with practice in the negative, interrogative, negative- 
interrogative and reflexive uses. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS 


Write for catalogue and specimens to Educational Dept. 


CASSELL & COMPANY LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C.4 


BOOK II, FOR FURTHER STUDY 


By I. M. BEVERIDGE. 
Cloth Boards, Fully Illustrated. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS 


3/. 


This exceptionally interesting book is thoroughly recom- 
mended. The aim is to bring pupils to the stage where 
they can read and write ordinary French with fluency and 
accuracy. Much ground is covered and progress is con- 
solidated by ample exercises. The reading matter has 
been based on a story framework, which enhances the 
interest. It includes historical, geographical, scientific, and 
artistic topics, which supply a wide and varied vocabulary. 
Familiarity with the rules of grammar is extended to com- 
prise the full conjugation of regular verbs and of the common 
irregular verbs, also impersonal verbs: the agreément of 
the participle: masculine and feminine terminations of 
nouns and irregular feminines of nouns and adjectives ; 
plurals of nouns and adjectives, and irregularities: direct 
and indirect objects: disjunctive, demonstrative and 
possessive pronouns: adverbs and prepositions. 


As in the First Book the correct application of these rules 
is fostered by the numerous exercises and ample oral practice. 
Several poems, new and old, have been included, together 
with a number of games, which should prove invaluable in 
helping the pupil to become at ease in the language. 
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in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 Is., and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 


Quarto paper (say, 11 in. by gin.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a Iin. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, 4 in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 


Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement; sound information ; apt illustration; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON JUNE 6, 
1933. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 


4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to : 


MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
“The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


SCHOLASTIC WATER CoLours.—Messrs. Winsor & Newton, 
Rathbone Place,,London, W. 1, have forwarded a copy of their 
new and enlarged, ‘‘ Catalogue of Colours and aterials,”’ 
suitable for use in schools of art, technical schools, secondary 
and elementary schools. The catalogue has been specially 
compiled for the use of schools of all kinds and contains prices 
and information concerning all those artists’ materials and handi- 
craft materials in general use in, or likely to be of particular 
interest to, the educational world. Particular mention may 
be made of the introduction of Scholastic Water Colours to 
supply a long-standing call for a reliable range of brilliant 
colours at a low cost. The sample of these supplied showed 
degrees of transparency and brilliance not usually found in 
colours of this type. These colours are supported by a range of 
boxes containing scholastic colours in pans, tubes and tablets, 
and by a series of scholastic pure sable hair brushes. The 
catalogue also makes reference to “The Essential Colour 
System,” originated and arranged by Mr. J. Littlejohns. 
Teachers will be well advised to get a copy of the catalogue. 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
BOOKS IN CLOTH BINDINGS 
BOOKS IN VARIOUS BINDINGS 


AT LOW CLEARANCE PRICES 


The Educational Supply Association 
invites all those interested in Reward 
Books and Library Books to visit Esavian 
House to inspect the large stock suitable 
for these purposes. 


The stock, which is exceptionally varied 
and comprehensive, consists of new and 
standard books in various styles of 
binding at prices to suit all require- 
ments. The Book Room is quiet and 
comfortably furnished, and the expert 
Assistants who are in attendance willingly 
render any help that may be required. 


Members of the Teaching profession 
are invited to inspect the stock, but if 
unable to call the E.S.A. will gladly send 
separate Catalogues of the three Classes 
of books mentioned above, free on receipt 
of a post card. 
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FOLDING and SLIDING 
PARTITIONS 


The Esavian Folding and Sliding Partitions 
possess the following advantages amongst 
others 


I. ECONOMY OF SPACE. Twoorthree 
small rooms can be thrown into one and 
a large hall thus provided for School 
Functions. ` 


2. ECONOMY OF EXPENDITURE. 
Besides being low in price, the upkeep 
is negligible owing to the strong and 
simple nature of the Fittings. 


3. ECONOMY OF LABOUR. The pur- 
pose made ball-bearing movements are of 
extra large size and enable the Partition 
to be folded and extended with the 
greatest ease. 


FULL-SIZE WORKING EXAMPLES CAN 
BE SEEN AT THE SHOWROOMS OF 
THE E.S.A. AT ESAVIAN HOUSE 


Complete Illustrated Catalogues of Esavian Partitions and 
Distinctive School Furniture gladly sent to Principals 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 
Esavian House, 171-181 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1 
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Theoretical Engineers 


In September, 1931, the Senate of the University of 
London passed a resolution to the effect that, aftera 
certain date, external candidates for the degree of B.Sc. 
(Engineering) must satisfy a new requirement; they 
must have attended schools or colleges which, in the 
opinion of the Senate, are adequately equipped to give 
a training approved by the University. In the main that 
will mean that there must be proof of adequate laboratory 
instruction and that the records of such work must be 
submitted to the University. 

Hitherto there has been no such requirement. London, 
the only British University which grants external 
degrees, has merely examined the candidate. That 
course has naturally been open to at least two criticisms 
—one from the educationist and one from the indus- 
trialist. The educationist could object on the ground 
that students could obtain the degree by cramming. 
The industrialist could join forces with the educationist 
in objecting to an examination of this kind being passed 
on bookwork and theoretical exercises alone, since 
theory may only be properly illuminated and grasped 
by adequate practice. Both could indicate the absurdity 
of a B.Sc. (Engineering), who knew his subject purely by 
theory, either being appointed to the kind of responsible 
position in industry which he might expect and claim 
or being appointed to teach engineering in a technical 
or university institution. Whether he could persuade 
an industrial concern or an education authority to 
appoint him in such circumstances matters little so far 
as the argument is concerned. The point is that there 
has hitherto been nothing to stop him taking the quali- 
fication and seeking employment of the kind indicated. 
Who knows how many such appointments may have 
been made in the past ? 

There seems, therefore, to be little in the Senate’s 
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new requirement which ought to excite protest. Yet 
protest has been excited, and very strong protest too. 
Even a man of the distinction and professional eminence 
of Sir Henry Fowler has protested. He has indicated 
the hardship which will be imposed on young men who 
have not had the advantage of attending a properly 
constituted technical college or school. Local authorities 
and many others, too, according to The Engineer, resent 
the new requirement as an effort to rob the local student 
or the student too poor to attend a university of the right 
to secure the coveted degree. No one, we think, would 
do otherwise than sympathize with students whose place 
of residence or work are out of touch with colleges or 
schools ; but that surely places a clear duty upon local 
authorities and is another argument for the regional 
co-ordination of technical education. In the great 
industrial centres, however, neither students nor local 
education authorities should find the difficulties in- 
superable. 


Our contemporary, The Engineer, approves the new 
requirement. Its arguments are cogent. It indicates 
that the major engineering institutions (t.e. Institutions 
of Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical Engineers) require 
practical experience from any candidate for corporate 
membership. That, in effect, is all the University is asking. 
The Engineer even suggests that there ought to be a dis- 
tinction between the graduate who has taken the degree 
externally and the graduate who has qualified as an 
internal student. (“ Ex” after “ B.Sc. (Eng.)” is 
suggested.) Further, it takes this line on what is so 
widely regarded as a sound educational principle, viz. 
that university education does not begin and end with 
the passing of a degree examination. There is that vague 
but real thing “ atmosphere ” which can be obtained 
only by residence in an educational institution. The 
rubbing of shoulders with other students, the wider 
interests involved by attendance at the institution’s 
societies and by mixing in its general corporate life—all 
these count heavily in preparing either the responsible 
teacher of engineering (or indeed of any other subject) 
or the engineer who is to take up a position of responsi- 
bility in an industrial concern. Nor is that all. The 
Engineer believes in retaining the value of the degree. 
To do that, the degree must be difficult to secure. Labora- 
tory work, too, is essential in industry. Finally, since 
the new requirement has been criticized on the ground 
that it places a new expense, that of inspection by the 
University upon the institution or school seeking 
approval of its engineering degree courses, The Engineer 
answers that the expense will be small since the Univer- 
sity proposes to charge no more than the out-of-pocket 
expenses of its inspectors. 

We shall not pretend here to deal completely with all 
the arguments The Engineer has thus advanced. With 
so many of them we are in close sympathy. Particularly 
do we agree that to produce an engineer either to teach 
engineering or to practice it in industry after a purely 
theoretical course is as absurd as to put a surgeon who 
had never seen the inside of an operating theatre, a 
dissecting room, or a hospital, into public or private 
practice. The ‘‘ theoretical engineer ” would on the one 
hand bring the engineering departments of technical or 
other institutions into ridicule, and on the other hand 
risk financial or worse disaster to engineering firms. 

There is, nevertheless, a criticism of the new require- 
ment which we shall make if only because it does not 
seem to be fully understood. Sir Henry Fowler touched 
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upon it in a letter to The Engineer. As a member of 
an education authority the point is thrust upon him. 
It is that, in certain cases, the expense of the new 
requirement will be additional and unnecessary. 

Does the University take fully into consideration the 
conditions and implications of the Higher National 
Certificates in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering for 
which many technical colleges prepare their students ? 
The qualification corresponds to the standard of the 
pass degree in the relative subjects. . Candidates have to 
attend classes on three evenings per week over a period 
of five years. Now no college may advertise itself as 
recognized for preparing students for the Higher 
National Certificate unless its syllabuses, the qualifica- 
tions of its staff, and the laboratory and plant and 
general equipment has been approved by the Joint 
Council of the Engineering Institution and the Board of 
Education. When the college is so approved it appears 
on the list of the colleges approved by the Institutions 
of Mechanical or Electrical Engineers. 

Clearly, then, if colleges (and there are many of them) 
are already so approved, the new requirement of the 
Senate will mean duplication of inspection and additional 
expense which will be hard to justify. We suggest that 
the reasonable requirements of the University could be 
met without very much difficulty by consultation with 
the authorities we have mentioned. 

Finally, there is another point made by Sir Henry 
Fowler which will find considerable sympathy in many 
quarters. Inspection by the University, he says, will 
mean that the University will exert considerable in- 
fluence on the curricula and policy of technical colleges. 
That cannot be denied. Will it be good or bad? At 
present that is a difficult question to answer. We feel 
that there is much to be said for leaving the onus of 
engineering work upon the technical colleges which are 
in close touch with the major engineering institutions 
and with industry. In saying that we do not necessarily 
agree that university influence will be wholly inimical 
to the technical colleges. But we cannot forget that its 
influence on our secondary schools has been by no means 
an unmixed blessing. ' 


THE SPEECH INsTITUTE.—The Speech Institute has been 
established in order to provide facilities in the centre of London 
for the teaching and study of the spoken word, and its various 
applications to the requirements of modern life. The Institute 
is concerned not only with the art of speech, but with the 
phonetic structure of our speech, and with speech as an aspect 
of social behaviour. The Speech Institute will provide the 
requisite training for those teachers who have had no oppor- 
tunity during their career of acquiring it ; and will, in addition, 
give instruction to those who find themselves handicapped by 
inability to talk a variety of the King’s English suitable to the 
requirements of their daily work. Evening classes are held for 
men and women who, for business or professional reasons, wish 
to improve their speech or to learn how to use their voices to the 
best advantage. Special classes for school teachers in the 
Marjorie Gullan method of speech training and poetry speaking 
are held on Wednesday evenings and Saturday mornings. The 
London Verse Speaking Choir (carried on in connexion with the 
Speech Institute) was the first ‘‘ speaking choir ” in England, 
and was founded by Miss Marjorie Gullan in 1925 under the 
auspices of the New Education Fellowship in Tavistock Square. 
The Speech Institute is the headquarters of the Speech Fellow- 
ship, which has its office, club-room and library in the building. 
The latter organization was founded in 1927 as ‘‘ The Verse 
Speaking Fellowship ” and has gradually widened its scope to 
include all aspects of speech-work from phonetics and remedial 
treatment to choric drama. Membership is open, to any one 
interested, for an annual subscription of 5s., and the honorary 
secretary will be pleased to send full particulars. 
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Occasional Notes 


HE EARL OF ATHLONE, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London, in his charge on Presentation 
Day, gave the new graduates a word of advice, prompted 
by his own military training. He was 
sometimes distressed to note that many 
young men bent—admirably bent—on 
storing their minds had not remembered 
: the need to brace their bodies. The overworked and 
tired soul was inclined to have a jaundiced outlook on 
all things. He recommended the Greek ideal of a perfect 
mind in a perfect body. There was again a vast number 
of presentations ; arts and science still produce the largest 
number of graduates, followed by engineering, economics, 
and medicine. That 213 were presented for the Ph.D. 
degree is striking evidence of the development of 
graduate work, predicted some years ago by Mr. Fisher 
as a consequence of the War. Some misgivings are still 
felt in academic circles about this new degree; but if 
demand is any test, its creation has been justified. 
Graduate students from our dominions and from foreign 
countries are now able to secure suitable recognition of 
their work, for which before the War many resorted to 
the German universities. 


Presentation Day 
at London 
University: 


‘Lee Report of the Principal (Dr. Deller) read at 
Presentation Day, referred to the munificent gifts 
of the City of London and its Guilds to the Ceremonial 
Piia Hall to be built on the Bloomsbury 
Report $ site. The list of the Guilds whose 
l generosity was acknowledged comprises 
most of the principal trades, and is a reminder that the 
University, if it bases itself on medieval precedent, 
is a Guild of students. The Principal reported 11,891 
admissions to the University in 1932-3, as compared 
with 6,295 in the first year after the War. In 1932 
there were 3,946 candidates for first degrees and 644 for 
higher degrees; of the total candidates, 2,794 were 
internal and 1,796 were external. The growth of 
university work in London itself is astonishing for in 
the first year before the War of 1,086 such candidates, 
613 were internal and 473 were external; and in 1932 
there were 12,219 internal students. This prodigious 
growth of internal students raises many questions 
which the Principal, perhaps wisely, did not attempt to 
canvass: but he remarked that the general tendency of 
the new Statutes was to bring external students into 
closer relationship with the University, a curious 
result having regard to the origin and history of the 
reconstitution. 


FOR King’s College, in the Strand, to establish a 
laboratory for physical research on the sylvan 
slopes of Hampstead may be surprising. Justification 
ai Sain is to be found in the electrical inter- 
Laboratory: ferences which hinder physical research 

in the middle of a great city. Lord 

Rutherford declared the new laboratory open in an 
interesting speech. His presence was appropriate since 
Prof. Appleton, who has charge of the laboratory, was 
one of his pupils in the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge. Sir Halley Stewart, the benefactor to whom 
King’s College owes this new laboratory, was not present, 
but a letter in his own hand was read by Dr. Halliday, 
Principal of the College, who was able to say that 
sir Halley, at the age of 95, retains gifts of character and 


intellect which would be remarkable in a young man. 
The particular aspect of physical research to be studied 
in the laboratory is one that Prof. Appleton has made 
peculiarly his own—in fact, the second ionized layer in 
the upper atmosphere is known as the Appleton layer, 
the first being the well-known Heaviside-Kenelly layer. 
These layers are explored by electrical waves and their 
echoes, a demonstration of which formed part of the 
programme at the opening ceremony. That valuable 
results will follow these investigations there can be no 
question; and we congratulate the College in being 
able to offer improved research facilities to one of its 
distinguished professors. 


ROF. H. E. ARMSTRONG, Nestor of educationists, 
has many qualifications as Huxley Lecturer, not 
least, perhaps, that he was himself a student under 
Huxley at the Royal College of Science. 


Recut In his Memorial Lecture at the College, 
Lecture. he did not profess great admiration of 


Huxley as a teacher, describing him as 
“ the letter-perfect exponent of his facts: master of a 
fine logic, but encased in hard bones.” Huxley, he 
considers, was not an imaginative, formative teacher. 
Guthrie, in physics, developed a logical, practical course 
on self-help lines of extraordinary value, showing an 
interest in educational method, as also did Pérry who 
came long after Armstrong’s time as a student. This 
estimate of Huxley’s position as a teacher is not com- 
firmed by his more serious students and cannot take 
rank as a final judgment. But the lecturer was able to 
pay homage to Huxley’s efforts to secure public recog- 
nition of the value of scientific education. His trumpet 
voice is still needed in securing that recognition, though 
it must be admitted that the character of science itself 
has greatly changed, the distinction between scientific 
truth and falsehood being less sharply drawn than in 
Huxley’s day. 


THE Joint Committee of the Four Secondary Asso- 
ciations has issued a useful memorandum on the 
Ray Report, all the more acceptable because it appears 
some time after the publication of 
that report, with the authority that 
the calm consideration of experienced 
educationists can command. It points out that the 
general trend of the proposals for closure of schools, 
amalgamation of departments, reduction of staffs and 
concentration of advanced work, is in the direction of 
standardization and of the denial to the schools of that 
individuality of character and development which has 
hitherto been a distinguishing mark of English educa- 
tion. Economies of this type are not economies, inas- 
much as they would leave crippled and devitalized the 
essential service at which the attacks are aimed. The 
inevitable result must be the general lowering of the 
standard of education given, failure efficiently to help 
the individual child, discouragement of advanced work, 
limitation of opportunity for experiments—a valuable 
feature of smaller schools in the past—and, finally, a 
sense of disheartenment in both teachers and pupils. 
This formidable indictment is supported by detailed 
reference to the proposals, including tables which 


Memoranda on 
the Ray Report. 


illustrate in a striking manner the loss of salary that 


would be occasioned by the introduction of biennial 
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increments. Another commentary on the report has 
been issued by the I.A.A.M., dealing with the proposals 
in a manner which will be of special service to members 
of that Association. We can agree with the statement 
that many of the recommendations, so far from being 
economies, would convert our system of education 
into a very wasteful piece of expenditure, and we feel 
sure that both these pamphlets will do good service. 


ANOTHER bombshell has descended upon the 
secondary schools in the shape of a new Board of 
Education Circular dealing with staffing. Its main 
contention is that as expenditure on 
salaries amounts to about 70 per cent 
of the cost of maintenance, it is 
imperative to revise staffing arrangements where this 
can be done without detriment to the instruction 
given. The factors making for expensive staffing are 
either external, such as the effect of an uneconomical 
rate of entry and the existence of small class-rooms, 
or internal, such as the question of advanced sixth 
form work, excessive allowance of free periods, and the 
engagement of specialists as against those with all- 
round qualifications. Various suggestions are made, 
namely that groups of schools might arrange between 
them that new entrants should be multiples of 30, in 
order to prevent the formation of small classes in the 
middle school ; that sixth form pupils, and even pupils 
in the main school, should be trained to work inde- 
pendently without supervision; that the range of 
choice for advanced courses in any particular school 
should be curtailed, arrangements being made for 
transfer of pupils where necessary; and that free 
periods should not exceed one per day as a maximum. 
It is fair to say that the language of the Circular is 
reasonable and that some elasticity appears to be con- 
templated. Nevertheless, we believe that many of the 
proposals cannot be put into force without grave danger 
to efficiency. The Joint Four has already dealt fully 
with the proposal to diminish facilities for advanced 
courses, so no more need be said about that. We shall 
doubtless have occasion to return to the subject, but 
meanwhile we wish to make it clear that we are very 
much opposed to the increase in the size of classes which 
would be involved. And niggardliness in the matter of 
so-called free periods will not pay in the long run. 


Circular 1428. 


A MILD sensation has been caused by the statement 
of the Government Actuary, made in a report to 
Lord Irwin, that according to his estimate there will be 
aa 1,000,000 fewer children on the registers 

of elementary schools in 1948 as com- 

sonsol Sharen: pared with ane ese In a 
previous report, issued in 1928, the estimated numbers 
of children in school in the years 1933 to 1943 were based 
on the three assumptions of 650,000, 670,000, and 
700,000 annual births from April I, 1928, onwards. 
Since then the birth-rate has fallen steadily, the average 
number in the last four financial years being 642,000, 
while the number in the last calendar year was only 
614,000. The Actuary assumed, for the earlier estimates, 
that the proportions of children aged 7 on the registers 
would be 925 per 1,000 for the year ending March 31, 
1928, g10 for the following year, and goo for subsequent 
years. For reasons which he explains, he has adopted 
the proportion of 925 per 1,000 for 1933 and 1934, and 
has assumed that this will fall gradually to 900 per 
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I,000 in 1939 and that it will remain constant at this 
figure. While the Board commends the report to the 
careful consideration of local authorities, it points out 
that in some. areas local factors may tend to modify 
conclusions based on figures for the country as a whole, 
and that local conditions should be carefully studied. 
Perhaps it is rather venturesome to make predictions 
affecting a period so far ahead as 1948, but it may be 
said at once that even if the school population should 
fall to the extent indicated, a wise policy would be to 
arrange for smaller classes and the raising of the school 
age, together with the scrapping of unsuitable buildings. 
Educational progress would thus be maintained and 
furthered. 


HE Director of Education for Todmorden, Mr. C. L. 
Berry, makes some pertinent remarks on this 
subject in a recent issue of Education. When the 
. Minister of Health stated in March that 
uf there @ local authorities need not refrain from 
ockade ? i à 
undertaking works required on grounds 
of public urgency, our contemporary was quick to 
remark that the policy of the Board of Education was not 
in accordance with this, but was still the “ panic policy ” 
of September, 1931. Put shortly, what has happened 
at Todmorden is as follows: In īọ919, the Authority 
decided to provide an open-air school, and purchased a 
second-hand army hut for this purpose. In 1929, a 
programme was considered which included new premises 
for the open-air school and a new school for senior 
children. The Board heartily approved these proposals 
in 1930, overruling some objections received, and later 
confirmed its decision. Sketch plans were submitted 
in February, 193I, and returned by the Board with 
suggestions that would have added £2,450 to the cost. 
Final plans were submitted in August, 1931. These 
were returned for reconsideration in the light of 
Circular 1413. Mr. Berry contends that these facts show 
that the work contemplated was urgent. But, after 
further correspondence, the Board has expressed itself 
as not prepared to approve either the erection of 
the new senior school or the proposal for the new open-air 
school. It suggests, indeed, that, with a few minor 
repairs, the hutments (already fourteen years old) could 
be rendered sufficiently sound to be maintained for 
some years. Mr. Berry makes the moderate comment 
that the facts testify to the continual help and encourage- 
ment afforded by the Board's officers “ until some power, 
of which they, too, are victims, overruled them and us.”’ 


T question asked by Captain Spencer in the House 
of Commons concerning the size of laboratory 
classes deserves more than passing notice. He asked 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Education whether he was 
aware that classes of more than thirty 
pupils are working in the practical science laboratories 
of certain secondary schools; and if he were satisfied 
that under such conditions adequate supervision could 
be exercised by one teacher. Mr. Ramsbotham said, in 
reply, that while the Board took the view that a full form 
of thirty pupils could be taught in a practical science 
laboratory, it recognized that, where the number of 
pupils exceeds this figure, difficulties of supervision 
might arise unless the teacher in charge had the help 
of a competent assistant. Captain Spencer further asked 
(Continued on page 377) 
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whether the regulations would be complied with, but 
was met with the reply that there was a temporary 
difficulty, due to the size of classes, on account of the 
bulge of population which 1s passing through the schools. 
The difficulty did not call for the intervention of the 
Board. This answer is not reassuring. The danger is a 
verv real one, and attention is directed to it in the current 
number of the A.M.A. where it is said that recent 
laboratory accidents that have come to the notice of the 
Association lead to a disquieting feeling that unless the 
size of practical science classes is strictly limited such 
occurrences will become more frequent. Further repre- 
sentations to the Board will apparently be necessary. 


A Oxford University, the proposal to reduce the cost 
of the M.A. degree from {12 to £5 has been defeated, 
not so much because a reduction is not desirable—it was 
Serer hoped to produce a great increase in 
Degree. the number of bachelors proceeding to 
the mastership—but because the loss of 
income was to be made good by increasing the dues 
payable by undergraduates by £I per annum. The 
masters’ degree is traditionally the substantive degree 
of the ancient universities, giving the full franchise of 
membership, and in arts serving traditionally as the 
highest degree of the University. Many distinguished 
graduates in this faculty have been content to remain 
Masters of Arts. For clergymen and schoolmasters the 
M.A. degree is almost essential ; but many of these, it is 
said, cannot under present economic conditions find the 
prescribed fee. Why should not the University grant 
the degree for a fee of £5 and make the balance payable 
by instalments ? If potential masters crave relief, we 
can easily understand the difficulties of increasing the 
charges payable by undergraduates. The proposal to 
reduce the fee for the M.A. degree was defeated by 
forty-six votes to forty-three, a close division. 


Cua UNIVERSITY proposes to establish 
a Loan Fund to assist undergraduates whose 
sources of supply have been suddenly cut off through some 
financial disaster over which they had 
no control. Colleges already assist in 
this way; but it is considered that 
further means of assistance have become necessary. 
When the University Fund is firmly established, it 
should be self-supporting. An initial grant from the 
Chest of £2,000 is proposed, together with £1,000 made 
available for University purposes by the Local Examina- 
tions Syndicate, an allocation which will give satisfaction 
to those who consider the fees for local examinations are 
excessive. The Syndicate sees its way to providing this 
increased contribution of £1,000 for three years. There 
can be few more tragic incidents in a man’s life than the 
cutting off of higher education owing to financial difficul- 
ties, possibly world-wide in their scope, over which he can 
exercise no control. The new departure at Cambridge 
may well be copied by other universities and colleges. 


Loan Fund at 
Cambridge. 


T>: question of compulsory lectures is a hardy 
perennial in university discussions. Our older 
universities allow great freedom to their students in 
this matter, sleeping within a prescribed 
radius being the crucial test of a 
student’s activity, as “ eating dinners ” 
is in the case of law students of the Inns of Court; 
but the screw has recently been given a turn at Cam- 
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bridge in the case of pass students. “ Abolish the 
Compulsory Lecture ” is the uncompromising title of an 
article by Mr. Rudolf Murray in the University of London 
Union Magazine. There is a special reason in London 
for compulsory lectures. Apart from their benefit to 
students, they constitute a distinction between internal 
and external students. As the writer says, lectures at 
irregular intervals do not form a good preparation for 
life, owing to the difficulty, especially felt in London, 
of using the intervals to advantage. This applies to 
arts students rather than to students of science, medicine, 
and engineering, whose day is fully mortgaged. The 
writer of the article pleads for fewer lectures and for 
those to be given early in the day; and he advocates 
the tutorial system as a possible alternative. 


6 gross estimated expenditure of the London 

County Council on education services for 1932-3 as 
compared with 1931-2, shows a reduction of £1,550,929, 
but the grant from the Board of Educa- 
tion is reduced by a still larger amount, 
and an additional burden of £345,481 
is thrown on the rates as the final result. The I0 per 
cent reduction in teachers’ salaries accounts for £829,375 
of the saving, an amount which reveals the hardships 
suffered by teachers in the cause of public economy. 
Other economies, e.g. in materials and upkeep of build- 
ings are substantial, suggesting even that there has been 
avoidable waste in the past. Nevertheless, reorganiza- 
tion is proceeding. Captain Edward Cobb, in submitting 
the estimates, was able to claim that 82°5 per cent of the 
children above infant age in elementary schools are in 
reorganized departments. There have been four large 
additions to technical institutes and the education 
library has been re-housed. Captain Cobb assured the 
Council that economy had not resulted in a standstill 
so far as London education was concerned. 


London 
Education. 


MBE: ST. JOHN ERVINE, writing in the Observer, 
has some trenchant things to say about those 
who would deny to working-men the pleasure derived 
from the performance of Greek plays. 
Greek Plays Some one had written to a newspaper 
and Working- a t 
Men complaining of this and suggesting 
that the unemployed would be more 
profitably engaged in vocational training than in play- 
acting. Mr. Ervine thinks it queer to propose that men 
who find themselves unable to obtain work in their own 
trade should seek to increase the troubles of men in 
another trade by learning theirs. “I have heard of 
people living by taking in each other's washing: I 
have never before heard of them solving the problem 
of unemployment by taking on each other’s slump.” 
And he pours scorn on the idea that an unemployed 
workman has no business to be informing himself of the 
world’s artistic and intellectual treasures. “I am 
appalled by the belief that education is only intended to 
help a man to earn a living, and that any instruction 
which does not enable a person now earning thirty 
shillings a week to earn thirty-five, is pure waste of 
time. This is utilitarianism gone clean out of its mind.” 
Those who regard culture as the prerogative of one class 
are further referred to a report by the Adult Education 
Committee of the Board of Education entitled “The 
Drama in Adult Education,” in which many examples 
of successful production are given, notably those by 
Mr. Sharwood Smith, of Newbury Grammar School, 
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and the Stoneland Players of West Hoathly, Sussex. 
Striking testimony is offered regarding the effect pro- 
duced by beauty of ideas, the beauty of the language, 
and the sense of rhythm. The newspaper correspondent 
ought to feel duly humbled after this, though such 
people are not easily discomfited. 


WE are the classics not studied in girls’ schools ? 
The question is asked by Mr. Harold Hodge in 
an interesting letter in The Times Educational Supple- 
meni. He tells us that of eleven 
peg scholarships recently awarded at St. 
° Hilda’s College, Oxford, not one was 
given for classics. The disparity with the men’s colleges 
is remarkable, even allowing that the men’s colleges 
have been over-generous in their encouragement of 
classical studies. Is the explanation to be found in the 
unwillingness of the parents of girls in secondary schools 
to encourage classics ? If so, what becomes of theadvocacy 
of classics as the best medium of education ? Mr. Hodge 
thinks that ‘‘the obstacle in the way of Latin does not 
lie mainly in the girls, nor altogether in the parents.” 
The third party are the headmistresses. Many of these, 
without doubt, have not been suckled in the ‘grand, 
old, fortifying curriculum.” The pioneers of girls’ 
higher education were not, as a rule, classical scholars. 
Mr. Hodge claims that classics and a working knowledge 
of Latin are a “ specially suitable training ” for many of 
the professional careers taken up by girls. One observa- 
tion may be worth making. No one can overlook the large 
number of brilliant women writers to-day. If these have 
not received a classical education, the inference is that 
classics are not a necessary prodeedeutic for literary work, 
and the same may be true of other professions. 


UR attention has been directed to the fact that 

a paragraph on “training” in last month’s 

“ Occasional Notes ” may have been misunderstood. 
We stated that 1,306 graduates had 


The Training of applied for admission to training and 


Peek that only 755 were to be admitted. 
A Correction To make things more clear we should 


have stated that the 1,306 included 
both “ actual’ graduates and “ potential ” graduates, 
the latter having still to complete the degree at the 
end of the present session. As a matter of fact, the 
potential graduates are much the more numerous of 
the two categories, and as a number of these will in 
all probability be failed by the university authorities, 
the responsibility for their rejection does not rest with 
the Executive Committee at all. 


LINDES the auspices of the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education, there has been published 
the results of the investigation into standards of attain- 
ment in arithmetic in the case of 

eae cence pupils at the qualifying stage, that is, 

pupils who have completed their 
primary course and are ready to move on to a central 
or a secondary school. The tests applied were three in 
number: (1) Burt’s Northumberland Standardized 
Tests (1925 series), Test A, Sections 1-6 (Mechanical 
Operations); (2) Test A, Section 7 (Arithmetic- 
Reasoning) ; (3) Test B (Arithmetic-Reasoning) specially 
devised by the Research Council. Five areas were 
selected for the operation of the tests—two industrial 
areas, two rural areas, and one area in the Western 
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Isles. In the Mechanical Operations test 5,638 pupils 
were tested, and in the Arithmetic-Reasoning tests 
5,625. Some interesting points emerged as a result of 
the investigation. It would appear that girls are very 
slightly superior to boys in mechanical arithmetic, 
but distinctly inferior in arithmetic-reasoning. The 
pupils in industrial areas are superior to pupils in rural 
areas, and the latter superior to pupils in the Western 
Isles. It seems possible that pupils in single-teacher 
schools are inferior to those in the larger schools. There 
is greater diversity of attainment among boys than 
among girls, the former showing a larger scatter. So 
far as mechanical operations are concerned, the pupils 
tested compare favourably with the performance of 
children attending London and Northumberland schools, 
but they are inferior in arithmetic-reasoning. As a 
result of the investigation, standardized tests and 
norms of attainment are now available for pupils at the 
qualifying stage. Dr. John Murray, the convener of the 
Arithmetic Sub-Committee, is the editor of the report. 


i N certain counties in Scotland, the work of the country 
schools is stopped for three or four weeks in autumn 
to enable the farmers to harvest their potatoes cheaply 
by means of child labour. The practice 


cee a is a thoroughly bad one and has an 
Pean unfortunate effect on the work of the 


rural schools. Usually the whole month 
of October is sacrificed, and this break in the continuity 
of the work, coming so soon after the summer vacation, 
has an unsettling influence and is disliked by the 
teachers and by the more enlightened members of the 
education committees. The county of Angus is the 
principal centre for this variety of child labour, and 
there the committee had decided to abandon the 
“ tattie ” holiday, but the influence of the farmers was 
too strong for them, and the County Council has now 
agreed to go back on the decision. Not content with 
this victory the Farmers’ Union would like to have the 
Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act amended 
so as to enable them to continue the practice of employ- 
ing children under 10 years of age. When the Act 
comes into force, no child under 12 can be so employed, 
and the farmers in the Perth and Angus areas maintain 
that they will then be unable to grow potatoes at a profit 
as there are not enough children between 12 and 14 
to enable them to harvest their crops. Fortunately, 
there are areas in Scotland where children are more 
important than potatoes and where the crop is harvested 
at a profit by adult labour, of which there is an abun- 
dant supply, even in Angus. 


ae nineteenth annual report of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, for the year ending December 31, 
1932, gives an interesting account of the part which the 
Trustees have taken, directly or in- 
oe directly, in the attempts which are 
being made to provide occupation and 
healthy relaxation for persons out of employment. There 
is evidence that provision made for more general public 
purposes is helping specially those who are enduring a 
period of enforced idleness. Among these is the library 
service in borough and county areas. Not only the news- 
rooms, but also the more serious departments, are finding 
their resources strained by men and women seeking 
mental occupation. The greatly increased acreage of 
(Continued on page 382) 
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BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


In these days of economy experience has proved that BLACKIE’S 
Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


IN THREE BOOKS 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE. Book I. By FRANK JONES, B.A., Senior English Master, King Edward’s School, 
Aston, Birmingham ; Lecturer in Anglo-Saxon at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 2s. 

A NEW ENGLISH COURSE. Book II. By FRANK JONES, B.A., and HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A., Senior 
History Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham ; Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. 2s. 

A NEW ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By FRANK JONES, B.A. 2s. 

The three books of A Complete English Course are complementary and form a co-ordinated course for secondary schools, 
providing all that is necessary for the study of formal English up to Matriculation standard. Each book, however, is 
complete in itself and may be used independently. ` 

The course is essentially practical, and every effort has been made to make the teaching heuristic in character and to 
inculcate a proper attitude to language. 

A New English Course, Book I, is intended for pupils of about 11 years of age who are beginning the study of formal 


English ; Book II for pupils of 12 to 14 years who have already made a year’s systematic study of elementary grammar ; 
A New English Composition for pupils of 15 to 16 years of age. 
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New Edition Thoroughly revised 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School, and C. H. K. 
MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The revision, for which 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten has been responsible, was necessitated by the happenings and developments of the post-war era and 
by the findings of modern historical research. It has been no mere patchwork, but a very thorough and searching adjust- 
ment, without, however, altering the plan of the book. The last 200 pages, dealing with the period from the Industrial 
Revolution to the Ottawa Conference in 1932, have been entirely rewritten by Mr. Marten. 


Complete. 8s. In Two Parts. §s. each. Part I. 55 B.C.—A.D. 1603. Part II. 1603-1932 
In Three Sections. 3s. 6d. each 
Section I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485 Section II. 1485-1714 Section III. 1714-1932 
In Four Periods 
Period I. 55 8.C.-A.D. 1422. 3s. 6d. (Same as Section I) Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 
Period II. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. Period IV. 1783-1932. 2s. 6d. 
Just Published AN INTRODUCTION TO 


THE STUDY OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


By W. MACDONALD WIGFIELD, M.A., Senior History Master, Bedford Modern School, formerly Scholar of Downing 
College, Cambridge. 


Cloth boards. 2s. 3d. 


The book is planned for the pre-certificate year in schools, but can be adapted for work with other forms. It is based 
on the experience of several years of Scripture teaching, and includes questions and exercises. Each pupil will need a Bible 
during every lesson. Among the features of the book are references to the contemporary history of Egypt, Babylon, and 
Assyria; the contrasting of contemporary ideas of God with the Christian idea; the explanation of the combining of the 
Southern and Northern (J and E) narratives. The book includes the results of the recent excavations and finds a solution 
of the difficulty of dating the kings of Israel and Judah. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


CORRELATING HOME AND FOREIGN HISTORY. 
With Pictorial Time-charts in Red and Black. Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 
General Editors: DAVID FREW, B.A., and LAURENCE HOGG. 


The aim of this series is to provide, in addition to the facts of British History, some broad outlines of the European 
History, of which our own forms a part. When this larger background is sketched in, the great events of British History 
are seen in their true relation and assume a new significance. In seven books. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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playing fields is of great value where formerly there 
was no opportunity of occupying slack time healthily. 
Other matters referred to in the report are youth hostels, 
work among women, and adult education by means of 
broadcasting. The experiments financed by the Trust 
are carefully chosen, and the report makes it clear that 
the operations of the Trust are wisely directed. 


/ 

T the Annual Conference of the Northern Teachers’ 
Union, two very strong criticisms of the system of 
education were made. Teachers are still refused civil 
i rights ; and the inspection system is felt 
orthern ~~ to be critical rather than helpful. 
l These are perhaps old grievances often 
urged already, but they are none the less real. It is 
hard to understand why the Government continues to 
refuse rights which teachers possess in all other parts 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Inspectors 
only achieve results if they act in a spirit of sympathy 
and with a desire to help. The teachers have suggested 
that they will urge parents not to allow their children 

to enter so unsatisfactory a profession. 


Ikin chief occurrences during the last month have 
been the vigorous protests made by the Annual 
Congress of National Teachers against the proposed 


“ cuts.” The Minister for Education found himself too 
GË busy to attend. It was stated that 
Sita this is the first time on which the Free 


State Minister for Education has not 
been present. The teachers’ case was stated fully and 
a strike of one day was carried out in the schools as a 
protest. Speakers said, without being contradicted, 
that the national teachers had in the great majority of 
cases worked for the return of the present Government 
to power, and this was their reward! There does not 
seem to be much hope that the protest will produce any 
effect. Many other interesting resolutions were passed. 
One of the most important was a demand for an Educa- 
tional Council. This was also asked for by the Assistant 
Secondary Teachers’ Association, and there is some hope 
that the Government will grant the request in the near 
future. The Secondary Teachers’ Congress was held 
at Cork. Prof. O’Rahilly delivered an address on 
Secondary Education, which showed a profound grip 
of the whole problem both in the world in general and 
Ireland in particular. We did not agree with his en- 
thusiasm for “ Guilds,” but the lecture was stimulating 
and practical to a degree rarely achieved in educational 
congresses. Mr. C. L. Dillon, The High School, Dublin, 
was elected President for the next year. 


| fs a letter to The Times of May 10, Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie 
makes the suggestion that, since the internal 
combustion engine forms such a large part of the life 
of the average citizen, and since the 

a onton disposal of used cars is the principal 
problem of the motor trade, “ public 

spirited people might purchase some of these old cars 
and present them to the higher grade schools throughout 
the country.”* Mr. Jarvie does not put the idea forward 
as original; indeed, he points out that during a com- 
paratively recent visit abroad he found parts of engines 
and aeroplanes in practically every school he visited. 
“I cannot imagine,” says Mr. Jarvie, “ any school 


* The Royal Automobile Club is prepared to act as a focus in the work of 
bringing donor and school together. 
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authorities in this mechanical age refusing the offer of 
something which would undoubtedly interest and add 
to the knowledge of their mechanically minded pupils.” 
With the chassis and some working tools installed in the 
school, Mr. Jarvie thinks it should be possible in prac- 
tically every town to induce some local engineer to give 
elementary instruction once or twice a week during 
term. We commend the idea to the consideration of 
teachers. Certain difficulties may appear when the 
question of instruction is seriously examined, but they 
should not be insuperable. 


“ IO DUCATION for Industry in England and in some 
l Continental Countries ” was the title of a paper 
read before the Royal Society of Arts on May 10, by 
Mr. Albert Abbott, C.B.E., formerly 
H.M. Chief Inspector, Technological 
Branch of the Board of Education. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, presided over the 
meeting. Mr. Abbott’s name is, of course, inseparably 
linked with the Board of Education’s publication, 
Trade Schools on the Continent. He it ‘was, with 
Mr. Dalton, who visited France, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Holland for the purpose of investigating 
technical education at the apprenticeship age, and trade 
schools in particular, and was ultimately responsible for 
preparing the report we have named. His paper re- 
viewed at length English and continental conditions 
which were responsible for the formulation and tendency 
of policy in technical education. In particular, he 
emphasized the chief lessons which this country may 
learn from its continental neighbours, vtz. that technical 
education has a most valuable contribution to make to 
our industries, and through them to the Nation as a 
whole; that a modern industrial State cannot rely for 
the technical education of its workers on studies pursued 
in the evening by young men who have already done a 
day’s work; that much of the training of the future 
rank and file of industry should be given in full-time 
schools before employment begins; and that for the 
higher staff of industry there is much to be said for the 
Czechoslovakian plan of concurrent workshop and school 
training. Throughout the paper, he insisted on the 
importance of differentiating our system of technical 
education by basing each of its types on one of the great 
types of general education. 


Education for 
Industry. 


T fact that certain cuts in salaries are being 
restored, while those imposed on the teaching 
profession are still retained, is- being remarked upon 
with increasing pungency. A notable 

rae A instance is that of the London County 
"Council, the administrative staff of 
which agreed after negotiation to temporary reductions 
to operate for the fifteen months ending March 31, 1933. 
These cuts were less severe than those the teachers had 
to suffer, and they were graduated in such a way that 
I0 per cent was inflicted only in the case of those earning 
£750 and upwards. Moreover, pension nghts were safe- 
guarded, so that those who have retired during the past 
fifteen months have received their full pensions. It is 
true that the Council proposes to review administrative 
salaries, and that the staff may have to face proposals 
for revision. But the important point is that negotia- 
tions will start from the basis of the restored salaries. 
Certain other “ restorations ” are also significant. Only 

(Continued on page 884) 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


A BOOK OF MODERN PEOPLES 
' A.D. 500 to the present century 
By HELEN CORKE. 267 pages, with many illustrations. 3s. 


A sequel to A Book of Ancient Peoples, by the same author, and with it completes a junior 
world history. 


OXFORD RAPID-READING FRENCH TEXTS 


Based on Word-Frequency 
General Editors : D. GURNEY, Headmaster of Royds Hall School, Huddersfield, 
and G. C. SCOTT, French Master, City of Leeds School and City of Leeds 
Training College 
TWO NEW VOLUMES 
Second Series. III. La Prisonnière du Temple 
A tale from Le Chevalier de Maison- Rouge 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. Edited by M. A. DUCROIX and 
E. M. D. HERBERT | 
Second Series. IV. L’Aiguille qui tue 
By HENRI CAUVAIN. Edited by P. W. PACKER. A French detective tale. 


Volumes already published are: First Series—La Mission de Slim Kerrigan, L’ Armure du Mag yar, 
Un Drame sous la Régence, Les Chasseurs de Papillons. Second Series—Ma Princesse Chérie, Le 
Scolopendre. Each Volume, 64 pages, in paper covers, xod., or in limp cloth, 1s. ad. 


Other Volumes in preparation. Full list of series on application. 


THE CLARENDON FRENCH COURSE 


Based on Word-Frequency. By H. MILTON, French Master at the Boys’ Grammar 
School, Keighley, and G. O. FOX, Senior French Master at the High School 
for Boys, Middlesbrough 
Part I (First Year), 112 pages and drawings. 1s. 6d. 

Part II (Second Year) will be published during the autumn term, and Parts III 
and IV in 1934 

A four years’ French Course, to be completed in Four Parts, up to School Certificate. Words 


and idioms are introduced on a scientific principle of systematic gradation. Each Part will contain 
drawings by a French artist. 


LIVY, BOOK II, CHAPTERS 1-40 


Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by C. W. BATY, Headmaster of the King’s 
School, Chester. Pp. 168. 18. gd. 


(This edition includes the chapters, 1-15, set for the Joint Matriculation Board School Cer- 
tificate Examination, 1934.) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE LONDON, E.C.4 
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a few weeks ago the Imperial Chemical Industries 
restored the cut to 25,000 workpeople. Portsmouth has 
also decided to restore the cut to its official staff. 
Meanwhile the Government remains deaf to all repre- 
sentations on the subject of the 10 per cent cut, and 
persists also in its determination not to conserve the 
pension rights of teachers. It is a sorry business. Dis- 
content in the profession is growing and must be expected 
to increase still further. 


ee educational references were made by 
Lord Trenchard on the Police Force report issued 
by him last month. After remarking that the system 
of recruiting had remained unaltered for 
104 years, he added: “ A good deal 
has been heard about university gradu- 
ates and young men with a public school education 
joining the police, but, in fact, the number of such 
recruits has been, until quite recently, altogether 
negligible. The entrance examination remains of the 
same rudimentary character that was deemed sufficient 
in days when police duty was very different from what 
it is to-day, and when the facilities for education were 
much less. Although there has been a change of per- 
sonnel to the extent of about three-quarters of the 
Force since 1919, the number of candidates accepted 
who have not carried their education beyond the ele- 
mentary stage has remained much the same, and 
constitutes between 80 and go per cent of the total.” 
Lord Trenchard wants to raise the educational level, 
and here we should agree with him, though it would be 
outside our province to comment on particular proposals 
of the report which have excited controversy. Raising 
the educational level of one particular class of citizens 
is only part of the wider problem of securing a 
higher educational standard all round, but in these 
days of larger classes and reduced facilities for 
secondary education, not to mention the abandonment, 
at any rate for the present, of the proposal to raise the 
school-leaving age, that ideal is incapable of realization. 


Education and 
the Police Force. 


T HAT many problems relating to the education of 

children in boarding schools have not been 
properly studied there can be no doubt, and we welcome 
the lecture by Dr. Reginald Miller on 
the medical aspects of boarding school 
life, of which a report has been published 
in the British Medical Journal. He is a champion of the 
boarding school, as involving less strain than a day 
school and as being essential for solitary children, for 
the children of widows, and for delicate town children. 
More attention, he thinks, should be given to the 
weighing of children at school as indicating necessary 
changes of diet, especially in the case of delicate children. 
The standard “tea ” of bread, butter and jam should 
not be the last meal of the day. More recognition must 
be given to fatigue, a frequent cause of lack of success 
at school and to other troubles, such as restlessness, with 
disobedience, excessive emotionalism, and other dis- 
orders. The perpetual noise going on in working hours 
gives the children no rest. The hours of work are often 
too prolonged. Children do not admit, perhaps do not 
know, that they are suffering from fatigue. 


Boarding 
Schools: 


D*® MILLER’S suggestions so far have a medical 
basis, but he made one invasion into the educa- 
tional field which we commend, notwithstanding the 


proverbial warning that a shoemaker should stick to his 
last. ‘‘ No mathematician,” he said, 
“ has any idea of the difficulties which 
children have over the elements 
of the subject.” Mathematics should be taught, he 
thinks, by a professional dunce. That compulsory 
mathematics is the greatest terror to many matriculation 
candidates there can be no doubt, and it is a grave 
question whether those who cannot pass in this subject 
should be debarred from higher education. The pons 
asinorum is a formidable object for many quite intelligent 
children, and the poet who apostrophized the com- 
plexities of multiplication, division, rule of three, and 
practice was not necessarily a dunce. Though he (or 
she) probably rests in an unhonoured grave, he (or she) 
expressed an important truth which teachers should 
remember sympathetically. Honour to the educationists, 
including Sir Percy Nunn and Miss Punnett, who have 
attempted to elucidate the difficulties of mathematical 
conceptions to the immature mind. 


Mathematics 
for Children. 


ee dismissal or forced resignation of a large number 
of Jewish professors from German universities, 
world-famous before the War for their academic freedom, 
is a tragedy and we hasten to record 
Bo eee our sympathy with the victims of 
Germany’s new imperialism. This 
policy is also being extended to the legal, medical and 
teaching professions and the civil service. Einstein, 
Haber, Ehrlich, and many others are scholars of the 
highest distinction whom universities throughout the 
civilized world would be proud to include in their pro- 
fessorial rolls. ‘‘ One grandparent of the Jewish race 
is sufficient to disqualify a German subject” is the 
official announcement. What underlies this new policy ? 
Prof. S. Brodetsky, in a closely-reasoned article in 
the Universities Review, while admitting there have 
been displays of anti-Semitism among the students of 
German universities, says that the professors have been 
remarkably free from this prejudice and “ very happy 
to recognize and reward merit, regardless of racial origin 
or religious belief.” The real motive, he considers, is the 
desire to establish a pure German culture in literature, 
art, and all intellectual pursuits. 


= FRANK SMITH, Secretary of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, who gave the 
twenty-fourth Kelvin lecture to the Institution of 
Kadi Electrical Engineers on April 27, chose 
Transmission, @S the subject of his address, “ The 
Travel of Wireless Waves ” from one 
point to another on the earth’s surface. Marconi’s 
successful experiments in signalling across the Atlantic 
with long radio waves showed that straight-line propa- 
gation could not explain the observed results. A great 
shock to orthodox theory occurred when amateurs 
found that with short waves only a small amount of 
power was required to transmit signals from America 
and New Zealand to England. The results predicted 
by orthodox theory were found to be millions of times 
too small. Kennelly and Heaviside in 1902 recognized 
the need for a so-called reflecting region. But much 
earlier than this, in 1878, Balfour Stewart, when working 
on terrestrial magnetism, had been led to postulate the 
existence of an electrically conducting region in the 
upper atmosphere. The effect of such a conducting layer 
(Continued on page 388) 
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During the fifty years that have elapsed since the appearance of the last Revised 
Edition of Dr. Smith’s Smaller Latin-English Dictionary the researches of scholars have 
succeeded in producing more accurate texts of the classical authors and a clearer under- 
standing of the character and history of the Latin language; and the teaching of the 
classics has simultaneously undergone some change. The primary object of the present 
edition was, therefore, to bring up to date the information contained in this dictionary 
and to provide the student with the means to a better appreciation of the meaning 
and usage of the words and language which he is handling. The whole of the text has 


been reset in larger type, in two columns. 


MURRAY’S MODERN GEOGRAPHIES 


This series is confidently recommended to the 
notice of Teachers for the following reasons : 

The books are up to date ; 

They are written by well-qualified geographers ; 

The exercises have received special attention 
and are well suited for practical and individual 
work ; 

Sketch-maps and photographic illustrations are 
very numerous and of first-rate teaching value ; 

Type is clear, paper is good, and binding 
strong ; 

Prices have been kept as low as possible. 


An Introduction to Geography 
By C. E. Crowser, B.A. 
Limp Cloth, as.; Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. 
North America 
By Epwarp Waucu, M.A. 
Limp Cloth, rs. 9d. 
South and Central America 
By C. H. Hamitron, B.Sc. 
Limp Cloth, 2s. 
Australia and New Zealand 
By W. J. WHEELER, B.A. 
Limp Cloth, rs. 9d. 
Africa 
By F. E. Western, B.Sc. 
Limp Cloth, 2s. 
A Middle School Mapping Book 
By C. E. CLowser, B.A. 1s. 3d. 
A School Certificate Mapping Book 
By Epwarp Waucs, M.A. rs. 3d. 


Asia Ready Shortly 
By C. H. Hamirtron, B.Sc. Limp Cloth, 2s. 


Europe, including The British Isles 
By W. J. H. Warxins, M.A., B.Sc., and C. E. 
Crowser, B.A. Cloth Boards, 38. 6d. 


gs. 


A SCHOOL LATIN COURSE 


By G. A. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 
Formerly Headmaster, Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen 
An attempt to’teach the rudiments of Latin through 


translation of complete sentences from the very first. It 
provides material for a three or four years’ course. 


Part I, 2s. 6d.; Part II, 38.; Part III, 2s. 6d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE CHEMISTRY 


By G. H. J. Adlam, M.A., B.Sc. 
Senior Science Master, City of London School 


A three years’ course of School Certificate Chemistry ; 
fresh and original in treatment, and stressing the principles 
of modern manufacturing processes. The book is 
illustrated with many diagrams and photographs of 
up-to-date plant. 48. 6d. 


A FIRST COURSE IN PRECIS-WRITING 


By T. W. Moles, B.A., B.Sc. 
Senior English Master, Rutherford College 


The author has included several sets of preliminary 
exercises designed to train students by graduated steps, 
and these lead up to the instruction for précis-writing, 
which are followed by worked examples. 28. 


COURS MODERNE 


By J. Ascher, B.A. and H. A. Hatfield, M.A. 
Wandsworth School 


This book incorporates whatever features of the older 
or newer methods have seemed of permanent value. It 
rovides material for about two years’ work for pupils 
bezinning French at about the age of 11 years, arranged 
in 62 lessons. Illustrated, 38. 
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on radio propagation has been studied by British 
theoretical workers with very satisfactory results. In 
acoustics it is easy to determine the distance of a wall 
by observation of the time interval between the trans- 
mission of a sound impulse and the reception of its 
echo. In the case of radio waves the time intervals 
were measured in millionths of a second. The use of the 
cathode ray oscillograph made these measurements 
possible. In 1924 Appleton and other workers used an 
accurate “ beat ” method for measuring the height of 
ionized layers in the atmosphere. They confirmed that 
the average height of the Kennelly-Heaviside layer was 
about 100 kilometres. Somewhat later the same workers 
discovered the existence of another layer higher up than 
the first. This layer is now recognized as the agency which 
makes short wave communication possible. The difficulty 
experienced by the radio waves in travelling through 
these layers has been found to alter daily and seasonally. 


Will the now inevitable warning that there can 
be no general endorsement of recommendations 
or suggestions which would involve increased expendi- 
ture from public funds, the Board of 

o “Aper mani Education has issued in pamphlet 
Reorganization; form an account of an experiment in 
rural reorganization in East Suffolk.* 

Even though the warning is inevitable, the pamphlet 
is replete with suggestions that may be of immediate 
practical value in other areas. The principles under- 
lying the scheme appear to us very sound. The “ Area ” 
school, as the new senior school is called, is conceived 
as a social unit, as nearly as possible a self-sufficing 
community, occupying a site which is regarded as an 
estate to be developed. For the present, a school hall 
is dispensed with, notwithstanding the drawbacks of 
the omission, but even the smaller schools are equipped 
with two rooms for practical work, for boys and girls 
respectively. The curriculum of the junior school is 
settled so far as possible by conference, and that of the 
“* Area ” school is so far unified that practical activities 
are an organic part of a connected whole, instead of being 
_ Isolated subjects taught at independent centres. The 
English and the arithmetic thus become what they really 
ought to be, the tools and instruments of all learning ; 
and the type of exercise which is merely academic and 
therefore barren tends to be banished from the course. 


Bul the experiment in East Suffolk, like most other 
experiments of the kind, though highly suggestive, 
cannot be simply imitated elsewhere, because some of 
the conditions do not exist elsewhere 

Applicability in the same degree. Land in East 
Suffolk is not, as a rule, expensive, and 

so it is usual for the ‘‘ Area ” school to possess or to have 
the use of sites of five or six acres. Again, the relations 
between the local education authority and the church 
authority, which had already made an agreed syllabus 
of religious instruction a success, have also made possible 
a true spirit of give-and-take in the scheme of re- 
organization. In all cases, says the report, there has 
been an excellent understanding with the diocesan autho- 
rities, so that whether the ‘‘ Area” school is a volun- 
tary or a council school depends only upon considera- 
tions of convenience. It is to be hoped that this spirit 
of cordial co-operation will soon prevail in all the rural 


* The Board of Education Educational Pamphlet No. 93: An Experiment in 
Rural Reorganisation. H.M.S.O. Price 9d. net. 
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areas of England. A very different but a very important 
matter is the arrangements for the conveyance of chil- 
dren to the “ Area ” schools. It has been found possible 
to evolve a scheme which means that no child has to 
travel more than four and a half miles to reach the 
school, and so, the whole district being flat, the problem 
of transport has been solved by the pedal bicycle, 
instead of the more expensive motor bus. It is obvious 
that in most other districts this part of the scheme 
would beimpracticable. As to the school hall, the report 
fully recognizes that, though it cannot be provided at 
present, it is essential to the conception of the ‘‘ Area ” 
school as a centre of social life. 


fa question of amalgamating Sandhurst and 
Woolwich, the army training colleges for officers 
of (1) the infantry and cavalry and (2) artillery and 
engineers is being considered, partly 
grt pet ah el from the viewpoint of economy and 
partly from a desire to secure greater 
co-operation between officers of the various arms. 
Economy is a public question ; and co-operation is almost 
entirely a military question, on which educationists 
would not presume to express an opinion. But there 
is one aspect of the general problem on which an educa- 
tional journal may be allowed to make representations 
to the War Office, and that is on the unwisdom of making 
educational institutions too large. Thring held that 
400 boys were sufficient for a public school. Assuming 
combined training for the various arms, we should prefer 
to see several colleges of reasonable size rather than one 
great college. In these days of bombing aeroplanes, it 
would be unwise for the army to have all its eggs in one 
basket. Further, many more officers should be taken 
direct from the Senior Division of the Officers Training 
Corps in universities with the minimum of red tape. 
This source of supply, by no means adequately tapped 
in peace-time, proved invaluable during the War and has 
the incidental merit of being economical. 


AS Academy, one of the most famous of Scottish 
schools, proposes to celebrate this month the 
sept-centenary of its first mention in historical record. 
There is an authentic record of the 
appearance of the “ magister scholarum 
de Are ” before a Papal Commission at 
Ayr in the year 1233. The townsfolk are very proud of 
their famous school and with good reason. It is not 
quite the oldest of Scottish schools, but it has enjoyed 
a reputation second to none. Ayr was the first of the 
Scottish grammar schools to abandon the old narrow 
curriculum and to admit modern subjects. This was 
in the year of Culloden, and the example was infectious. 
Indeed, some of the schools went too far, and excluded 
the old classical training completely. Ayr did not 
make this mistake, but it was the first of the old 
schools to adopt the name Academy, a name which 
came to signify a secondary school with a curriculum 
embracing modern as well as classical studies. In con- 
nexion with the celebration, an interesting programme 
of events has been arranged. This includes the issue 
of a celebrations number of the Academy magazine, a 
commemoration service in Ayr Old Church, a celebrations 
dinner, and a dramatic presentation of scenes of school 
and burgh life throughout the centuries. As Ayr 
claims both Wallace and Bruce, to say nothing of 
Burns, the historical pageant promises to be interesting. 


An Ancient 
Scottish School. 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


FIRST COURSE 


SECOND COURSE 


Edited by Edited by 
C. McEVOY, M.A. F. DALE, M.A. 
Senior Classical Master at Watford Senior Classical Master at 
rammar School Berkhamsted School 
360 pages, illustrated 460 pages, illustrated 
38. 6d. 4s. 6d. 


The publication of Second Course in LATIN For Topay marks the completion of a 
course which has no less value for the pupil whose study of Latin will cease at the School 
Certificate stage than for his contemporary whose goal is University Honours. Second 
Course is not intended to be covered entirely in the second year of Latin except by a 
form of outstanding ability. Taken with the First Course it provides full and adequate 
material to carry a pupil to the point where he is ready to read an author in the original 
Latin. | 
SOME FEATURES: Connected Latin is introduced from the outset. The vocabulary is the kind 
essential for the later stages of Latin prose. The applications of Latin to English are constantly 
emphasized. The Latin translations deal with classical mythology, Roman life, Roman history, and selec- 


tions carefully graded and simplified and arranged episodically, from Caesar’s Gallie War. Both hooks 
are abundantly illustrated. 


A prospectus containing complete list of at p enang grammatical development), and specimen pages from both books, 


be forwarded on application. 


THE NEW HUDSON 
SHAKESPEARE 


Edited and revised by E. C. Brack, LL.D. 
(Glasgow), and A. J. Georce, Litt.D. 


Each volume, 2s. gd. 
“ Excellent introduction, footnotes, eio E text, > glos- 
A 


sarial index. Quotations from sources.’ 
Memorandum. 
As You Like It Macbeth 
Coriolanus Merchant of Venice 
Hamlet Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Henry IV (Part I) Much Ado About Nothing 
Henry IV (Part II) Othello 
Henry V Richard II 
Julius Caesar Richard III 
King John Romeo and Juliet 
King Lear Tempest 

Twelfth Night 


FIRST IDEAS OF 
TRIGONOMETRY 


By B. A. Howarp, M.A. 
Headmaster, Addey and Stanhope School 
95 pages, semi-limp cloth. xs. gd. 
Because of its emphasis on numerical trigonometry this 
book is particularly useful as a preparation for examinations 
of General School and School Certificate standards, 


wherein alternative questions in trigonometry are included 
in the Arithmetic paper. 


First Ideas of Trigonometry is Part One of 
the author’s School Trigonometry. (180 pages. 
Cloth. 3s.) Though, throughout the book the 
practical aspect of trigonometry is emphasized, 
there is sufficient theoretical trigonometry to meet 
the requirements of the various examining bodies. 


The publishers will be glad to consider applications lh ie rom bead or ings teachers for one or more of the books listed above 
a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. x 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. JAMES FERGUSON, a member of the staff of St. 
John’s Grammar School, Hamilton, has been appointed 
Sub-Inspector under the Scottish Education Department, 
and took up his duties on the 15th of last month. 


* * * 


THE Provost and Chapter of the Woodard Society 
(Northern Division) have appointed Miss L. O. Parsons, 
Second Mistress, House Mistress, and Classics Mistress at 
St. Felix School, Southwold, to the Headmistress-ship 
of Queen Margaret’s School, Scarborough. 


* * * 


Miss RACHEL BouLLEN has accepted appointment as 
Headmistress of the High School for Girls, Leyton. Miss 
Boullen graduated at Manchester University with B.Sc. 
in 1915. For four years she was engaged in research work 
at the War Office Aircraft Fabric Department, College 
of Technology, Manchester. Later she carried out research 
for the Manchester Corporation Fuel Research Board. 
At present she is a member of the staff of Roedean School, 
Brighton. 

* + * 

ProF. JULIAN S. Hux Ley, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, has accepted the invitation of Messrs. Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd., to become Science Editor of the ‘‘ Home 
University Library,” in the place of the late Prof. Sir 
J. Arthur Thomson. The Library, founded in 1911 and 
added to each year, now consists of more than one hundred 
and sixty volumes covering the chief subjects in history 
and geography, literature and art, science and social 
science, philosophy and religion. Prof. Huxley joins the 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher and Prof. Gilbert Murray in an 
editorial association which, unbroken from 1911 until now, 
will, it is hoped, be again unbroken for many years to come. 

* $ * 


MR. F. E. GAUNTLETT, Headmaster of Chorley Grammar 
School, is to succeed Mr. T. E. Sanderson as Headmaster 
of Luton Modern School. Mr. Sanderson has been Head- 
master since 1904, and was in office when the present 
school was built. Mr. Gauntlett was educated at Haber- 
dashers’ Aske’s School, London, and graduated from 
King’s College, London, with M.A. (Med. and Mod. Lan- 
guages). For eight years he was an Assistant Master at 
Southend-on-Sea High School, and then returned to his 
old school as Modern Languages Master. In 1927 he 
migrated to Chorley as Head. He served in France during 
the War, first in the Sherwood Foresters, becoming Captain 
in 1917, and later as flying officer in the R.A.F. He was 
twice wounded, and the Armistice was signed before his 
recovery on the second occasion. He is a keen athlete 
and has given considerable attention to the O.T.C. in 
his former posts. 

* * k 

THE death of Mr. J. C. Stobart on May 11, the first 
Education Director of the B.B.C., will be deeply regretted 
by the great body of listeners and by a wide circle of 
educationists. He had been with the B.B.C. since 1924, 
and he was—as testified in the tribute broadcast by the 
B.B.C. on the day of his death—responsible for ‘‘ the chief 
part in the building up of the cultural side of broadcasting 
from 1924 to 1929.” Many will remember his great efforts 
for the Wembley Exhibition and the successful school 
paper he published in connexion with it. He was also 
responsible for the ‘‘ Grand Good Night.” He was keenly 
interested in school broadcasting and recently had charge 
of the B.B.C’s religious services and the Good Cause 
appeals. He was a most pleasant colleague and wise in 
counsel. Educated at Rugby he became a scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating with a first in 
Part I and a second in Part II of the Classical Tripos. 
From 1902 to 1904 he served on the staff of Merchant 

(Continued on page 392) 
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HEINEMANN 


ECONOMIC SOCIETY 
By Victor COHEN, B.A. 


An introductory study of economic theory which advances from the simple 

to the complex and uses the student's knowledge and daily experience on 

which to build the groundwork of economic science. Summaries and 

questions, the latter taken from recent examination papers, are provided. 
‘* Students will save a lot of time by mastering this book, which shows 

ne ei as a pleasing as well as an efficient guide.’’—John o’ London's 
eekly. 


368 pages ; Large Crown 8vo. 4s. 


By F. SHERWoop Taytor, Ph.D., M.A., B.Sc., Author 
of “ Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry.” 

An elementary textbook covering all that is required by the medical 
student and scholarship candidate. The subject is made clearer and more 
easily studied by the strong emphasis laid on its systematic and logical 
character, the structural relations between the types of organic com- 
pounds being made manifest by numerous full-page diagrams. 


600 pages; Medium 8vo. Waterproof binding. 10s. 6d. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 
By H. S. MoopeEy, M.A. 


Giving full details of procedure, together with an account of the theoretical 
considerations underlying the methods adopted, this book covers the 
ground of qualitative analysis likely to be required by the scholarship 
candidate. To suit the needs of varying classes of readers, it is so arranged 
that it may also be put into the hands of students commencing the subject 
with a knowledge of chemistry up to Matriculation standard, and, as a 
result of specially adapted chapters, of medical and other students who 
require only to investigate the composition of single substances. 


180 pages ; Foolscap 4to. Illustrated. 
Ready July. 4g. 6d. or 5s. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 
Edited by E. D. Lasorpe, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


Of appropriate standard for students of School Certificate age and above, 
this study of the inter-relationship between the activities of man and his 
environment in the Pacific is a notable contribution to geographical 
literature. A special feature is the provision of a representative selection 
of specially drawn maps. 

‘* A first-rate example of what a school textbook of geography should be.” 
—Scottish Educational Journal. 


296 pages ; Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GEOGRAPHY 
By E. I. Daucutry, B.A. 


An introductory and interpretative course in human geography, leading 
both as regards method and material to the work of upper forms. There 
are chapters on the making of scenery, relations between environment, 
occupations and homes, aud the development of industries, supplemented 
with regional world studies. 

** We like this book; it has a style and method of its own which will 
commend it to many teachers.” —A.M.A. 


212 pages ; 91 illustrations. Third Edition. 2s. 3d. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR LATIN PROSE 


COMPOSITION .- 
By L. W. P. Lewis, M.A., and E. H. Gopparp, M.A. 


The sixth revised edition, with increased vocabulary and additional 
exercises, is now in the press. 

“ Well thought out, and clearly the work of a practised teacher.” — Lalin 
Teachine. 

** We heartily commend it to every classical teacher.'’"—Scottish Educa- 
tional Journal, 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 


THOUGHT IN ENGLISH PROSE 
Senior Edition by J. C. Dent, M.A.; Juntor Edition by 
A. J. Cores, B.A. 


A series of extracts from all that is best in English literature, with exercises 
on each, providing the material and method for a close study of expression 
in English prose. A great saving of time is effected in that the majority 
of the exercises can be worked through orally. 

“A better course could scarcely be devised.’’—The Journal of Education, 
“ Scholarship and teaching skill have gone into its making. One of the 
ablest books of its kind.''—Education. 


Senior Edition. 2s. 6d. Junior Edition. Qs. 


Specimen copies of any of the above publications will be sent on application, 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. | 
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DESMOND HARMSWORTH 


BASIS AND ESSENTIALS 


SERIES OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Edited by CHARLES DUFF. F’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


Containing all that must be known of grammar and vocabulary in 
order to express the most frequently recurring ideas arrived at by 
a statistical method. 


Everyman,” commenting on the Basis and Essentials of French, says : 


“ An astonishing little book, priceless to the beginner . . . though abso- 
lutely sound and authoritative, is revolutionary in its simplicity.” 
Embraces everything from the alphabet to Einstein’s prose. 


FRENCH, GERMAN obtainable of all booksellers ; 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, and RUSSIAN as ready 


Copies gladly sent on approval on receipt of 2d. postage 


Great Russell Street, London, W.C. I 
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PRIZE Essay COMPETITION composition 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than JUNE 6, 1933. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by Accra ea or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 

nal. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement ; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. “Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This ts essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to : 


Mr. WittiaM Rice, “The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Taylors’ School, becoming Classical Master. In 1907 he 
returned to Trinity as a lecturer in history, and later 
became a member of the Board of Education Inspectorate, 
from which position he passed to the B.B.C. in 1924. 


& & & 


THE announcement that Mr. G. H. Gater, Education 
Officer of the London County Council, has been selected 
as the successor to Sir Montague Cox, Clerk to the Council, 
will be received with pleasure and also with regret. 
Pleasure, inasmuch as a man who has proved himself 
successful in the administration of education should now 
have the opportunity afforded by a wider range of activity ; 
and regret, because educationists have learned to look 
upon Mr. Gater as a staunch friend to education and to 
teachers. His career has been a distinguished one in many 
fields. Educated at Winchester and Oxford, he taught 
both in his ołd school and in a Council school at Oxford, 
afterwards passing on to the administrative side as Assistant 
Director of Education in Nottinghamshire. In the War, 
he rose from second-lieutenant to brigadier-general, gaining 
the D.S.O. and other military honours. After demobili- 
zation, he became Director of Education for Lancashire, 
moving to London in 1925. His success there has been 
undoubted, and much of it has been due to the courtesy 
and fairness he has always shown to the teachers. It is 
within our personal knowledge that deputations from 
teaching bodies which waited on Mr. Gater were always 
sure of straightforward treatment. Naturally, they did 
not always get everything they wanted, but if any par- 
ticular grievance could reasonably be removed, it was 
removed. We join with many others in wishing Mr. Gater 
many years of happy service in his new capacity. He is 
a great administrator, and London is fortunate in having 
him in its service. 

* te * 

THE retirement of Miss M. L. Flood from the Head- 
mistress-ship of St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, Matlock, 
brings to an end (let it be hoped for actual practical purposes 
only) a career which is perhaps almost unique in the 
scholastic profession. In 1896, when St. Elphin’s School 
was situated in Warrington, Miss Flood, previously edu- 
cated at the Leeds Girls’ High School, went as student 
mistress with the late respected Miss Kennedy, who had 
been recently appointed Headmistress of the school, and 
in 1900 was successful in gaining a Goldsmiths’ Scholar- 
ship to Girton College, Cambridge. In 1903, she was awarded 
Second Class Honours in the Classical Tripos, being in the 
Same year appointed Classical Mistress at her old school, 
which she saw removed to its present beautiful surroundings 
in 1904. In 1906, Miss Flood took the M.A. degree of 
Trinity College, Dublin (our older universities in England 
did not then grant their degrees to women). Leaving 
St. Elphin’s in 1908, Miss Flood became Classical Mistress 
at Bradford Girls’ Grammar School, and later, from 
1909-1910 was Headmistress of the County School for 
Girls at Truro. Since 1910, Miss Flood has been Head- 
mistress of St. Elphin’s, and has seen it pass through a 
most interesting period of its history. In spite of the great 
demands made upon a Headmistress at her own school, 
Miss Flood has found time to take an active interest in 
educational life generally. For several years she has been 
University Representative on the Board of Governors 
of the Ernest Bailey Secondary School, Matlock, being so 
appointed by the Victoria University of Manchester. 
Miss Flood has also represented the teaching profession 
on the Derby Diocesan Conference, and since its founda- 
tion has been a member of the Diocesan Board of Women’s 
Work. Hundreds of old St. Elphinites in all parts of the 
world will learn of Miss Flood’s retirement with the greatest 


PIS II  a 


A COMPLETE 
SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


for biological and domestic science students, as well 
as for students of “‘ pure chemistry,” is provided in 


A General Chemistry 


for 


Schools and Colleges 


By J. MORRIS, M.A. (Oxon.) 

Inspector of Schools under the Liverpool Education 
Atshority; Assistant Examiner in Matriculation 
Chemistry, University of London 
The arrangement of the book provides a “‘ complete 
school chemistry ” for biological and domestic science 
students as well as for students of “ pure chemistry ” 
up to Matriculation standard. The book is made 
“ human ” and readable by the introduction of numer- 

ous examples from common life. 
By the introduction of short biographical sketches of 
famous scientists, and by reference to contemporane- 


ous events in history, the work is given an historical 
background upon which notable events in the 

scientific world can be traced. Crown 8vo. 4/ = 
390 pages, full cloth. 


A Prospectus will be sent on request 


The GREGG Publishing Co. Ltd. 
Gregg House 


Russell Square, London, W.C.1 


An Ideal Holiday! 


SCOTTISH SUMMER SCHOOL of 
MUSIC AND MUSIC TEACHING 
IN ST. SALVATOR’S HALL OF RESIDENCE 


ST. ANDREWS 
AUGUST 2 to 16, 1933 


under the personal direction of 
HERBERT WISEMAN 


Send for detailed Syllabus and Enrolment Form to 


The Secretary, 27 George Street, Edinburgh 


[JUNE, 1933 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 
Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 
JUNE 1, 1933. VoL. 65. 


feelings of regret. Not only will they look back on the 
actual school work but on the high spiritual standard and 
beauty of the worship which Miss Flood has done so 
much to establish in the school chapel. 


No. 767. 
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ARNOLD BOOKS FOR NEXT TERM 


A SELECTION 


; * These Books are farther described on page 395 


ENGLISH 


*The Epic of Mount Everest, The Riddle of the Sands, and three 
further volumes of R. L. Stevenson have been added to Arnold's English 
Literature Series. Unabridged and illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 

Moonfleet. By af ADE FALKNER. (English Literature Series.) 
Illustrated. 2s. 

The Touchstone Staisaspears, With Introductions, Notes, and 
Questions by Guy Boas, M.A. Blue cloth, gilt, 1s. 9d. or 2s. each. 

Sheridan’s Rivals, Critic, School for Scandal. Edited by Guy 
Boas, M.A. Complete, 3s., or separately, 1s. 3d. each play. 

She Stoops to Conquer. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 1s. 3d. 

Jane Austen’s Novels. Connected Extracts, une by 
ELIZABETH D'OYLEY. With Introduction and Synopses. 2s. 6d. 

*Stories in Verse ıs. 6d. 

Modern Poetry. 23. 

Modern Prose 2s. 6d. 

English Diaries 2s. 6d. 

English Letters 2s. 6d. 

English Essays 2s. 6d. 

The Arnold Prose Books. Each contains selections from one 
author. Enclich Pe Books. Paper, dd ; cloth, 8d. 

A Book of English Prose. Edited by Eric PARTRIDGE, M.A. 28. 

“ Third ” from The Times. 28. 6d. 

The Laureate Poetry Books. Books I-VII, Miscellaneous ; Books 
VITI-XL, each containing selections from one poet. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 8d. 

English Ballads. Edited by Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 2s. 6d. 

Selections from English Literature. Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. 
Illustrated. Books I and II, 2s. 6d. each. Books III and IV, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Discovery of Poetry. By P. H. B. Lyon, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Old Plays for Modern Players. Edited by W. D. Parry, M.A. 2s. 

Mount Helicon. A popular 256 pp. anthology of verse. 2s. 6d. 

The Merrie England Books. Charming historical tales written 


and illustrated by MARGARET BAINES REED. Six Books. 1s. 6d. each. 
Humorous Narratives. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
A Guide to Précis-Writing. By W. J. HALLIDAY, M.A. 2s. 


Composition from English Models. By E. J. KENNY. Bock I, 
ls. 6d. Book II, 2s. 6d. Book III, by ELIZABETH D'OYLEY. 2s. 6d 


New English Exercises. By Guy Boas, M.A. 23. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


Arnold’s Modern French Series. An attractive set of stories by 
esent-day French writers, hitherto not available for schools. From 1s. 

o 2s. each. Graded from second to fifth year. 
(For First Year.) 


*Contes et Comédies. 
1s. 9d 


More Simple French Plays. By Juria TitTERTON, M.A. 2s. 
Certificate French Unseens. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. Is. od. 
Certificate Exercises in French. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 23. 
Pas à Pas. A First French Book. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 
Second Steps in French. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 6d. 


French |, Composition from French Models. By R. A. SPENCER. 
This and the preceding two books form a complete course. 


*# Constructive Free Composition in French. By F. BAILEY. Is. 
Les Pierres qui Parlent : Une Visite à Paris. By J. WoLFF. 2s. 6d. 
Maupassant : Contes Choisis. By C. W. GRIBBLE. 2s. 

Scenes from Molière. Edited by R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 2s. 

* Certificate Exercises in German. By F. W. WILSON, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 
German Composition from German Models. By J. P. Ivens, 


Arnolds Modern German Course. By Dr. F. W. Witson. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN 


Latin for Beginners. By R. M. ALLARDYCE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

*Triennium. A Three Year Latin Course. By R. D. WorMALD, 
M.A. Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 6d. Book ITI, 3s. 

Sensim. A Systematic Course in Latin Unseens. By R. D. 
WORMALD, M.A. Book I, 1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. 6d. 

Simplified Caesar. By W. F. WITTON, M.A. 2s. 

Simplified Ovid. By W. F. Witton. 2s. 

Dies Romani. By W. Easy Extracts. 2s. 

Mirabilia. By C. D. OLIVE, M.A. Modern Stories in Latin. 2s. 


Anthologies edited by 
ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 


By JuLia TITTERTON. 


FULL DETAILS FROM 


HISTORY 
* The Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By A.C. ToyneE, M.A. 3s. 
%* Makers of World History. By R. A. F. Mears, B.A. Book I 


now ready, 2s. 6d 


A Short History of the British Empire. By R. A. a Mears, B.A., 
B.Litt. Includes Irish history. Fullv illustrated. 2s. 6d 


A Short History of the Western World. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 
With many illustrations and maps 


Empires of Long Ago. By F. R Wors, M.A. Illustrated. 28. 6d. 

Britain and Europe. An Introduction to History. By R. A. F. 
MEARS, B.A., B.Litt. Illustrated Book I, 3s. Book II, 3s. 6d. 

The Building of the Modern World. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 


Four books. With many maps and illustrations. 2s. 6d. each. 


*A Junior Social and Industrial History of England. By F. W. 
TICKNER, D.Litt. 3s. (The larger Social se Industrial History, 7s. 6d.) 


Outlines of British History. By G. B.Smitu, M.A. Complete, 6s 
Part I, to 1603. Part II, 1603-1914. 3s. 6d. each. 


Outlines of European History, 1789-1922. By G. B. Situ, M.A., 
Headmaster of Sedbergh School. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Modern European History. 1492-1924. By W. F. Reppaway, 
M.A., PSOCT of King’s College, Cambridge. 6s. i 
Elementary Civics. By C. “H. BLAKIston, M.A. New Edition. 


GEOGRAPHY 
*A Progressive Geograpby. By © B. TuurstTon, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Five Books. For titles see next pag 
A Breet eer Notebook, 1s., and id A Notebook of Ordnance Survey 
Reading. 1s. 9d. By G. A. GERMAN, M.Sc., 


MATHEMATICS 
A New Junior Arithmetic. Py r A. J. Rivett, M.Sc. With- 


out answers, 2s.; with answers, 


A School Arithmetio. By A.C. ons, F Ph.D., and P. H. Wyxgs, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. Also in Three Parts, 2s. each. 


Geometry for Schools. By A. C. Jongs. Part I, 2s. Parts II 
A Fi III, 2s. 6d. each. Complete, 6s. 6d. 
A First Trigonometry. By S. N. Forrest, M.A., B.Sc. 1s. 9d. 


Calculus for Schools. By R. C. Fawpry, M.A., B.Sc., and C. V. 
DURELL, M.A. Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, és. Complete, 6s. 6d. 
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School Certificate Books by J. M. MOIR, M.Sc.: Heat, 2s. 
Light, 23.; Heat and Light, 3s. is ; Heat, Light, and Sound, — 6d. ; Heat, 


Light, and Mechanics, 4s. 6d. ; city and Magnetism, 3s. 6d.; with 
Mechanics, 4s. 6d.; Mechanics, Ar 6d. 
Intermediate Physics. By C. J. Smitu, Ph.D., D.I.C. 14s. net. 


Science for Beginners. By J. A. CocHRANE, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 

Theoretical Chemistry for Junior Forms. By HAYDN PRESTON, 
A.R.C.Se., A.I.C. 1s. 0d 

Elementary Science for Girls. By A. Royps, B.Sc. 1s. 9d. and 2s. 

The Elements of Natural Science. By Rev. Wi PERNARD SMITH, 

Sc., Marlborough College. Part I, 6s. Part II, 

Light. By F. Bray, M.A. 6s. |For $ School and Higher 

Heat. By W. R. CALVERT, M.A. 6s. Certificate work. 

oe in Physics. By Dr. W. G. DAVIES. 3s. 


*Dr. Holmyard’s Chemistry Text-books, Inorganic and 
eah work up to BENATI standard. 


Inorganic Chemistry. By W. M. HooTon, M.A., M.Sc. 
Edition. 


Second 


Chemical Problems and Calculations. By R. H. GisBs, B.Sc. 
Nearly 500 examples, for Higher Certificate and University Work. 4s. 6d. 

A School Practical Chemistry. By Y H. BARRETT, M.A. For 
School Certificate and Higher Certificate. 6s. 

Intermediate Practical Chemistry. By E. S. Hepczs, D.Sc. 

Outlines of Experimental Chemistry. By E. B. LUDLAM and 
H. PRESTON. Third Edition. Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 6d. 

Elementary Botany. By W. WartSoN, D.Sc. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. 

School Certificate Biology. Pa E: W., SHANN, B.Sc., Ph.D., and 
A. S. GILLESPIE, B.Sc. 4s. 

Manual of Human Physiology. By Sir Leonard Hitt, M, B., 
F.R.S. Third Edition. Illustrated. Including experiments. 6s. 6d 


MUSIC 
Singing Class Music. This well-known series, edited by 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


JAPAN 


We are indebted to a hitherto unknown correspondent, Mr. 
A. F. Thomas, Higher Normal School, Tokyo, 
An Arresting for his recently published pamphlet (65 pages, 
Pamphlet : é . 
unpriced) entitled ‘‘ Japan’s National Edu- 
cation—A Short History and Discussion of Present Situation 
and Likely Future Development.” The brief foreword is 
frankness itself: “ The writer lays no claim to anything 
original, having confined himself to opinions expressed by 
competent Japanese educationists during the past six years. 
. As a foreign teacher in Japan he realizes how impossible 
it is for him to understand the causes of much that to a Westerner 
appears defective in Japan’s schools, but to which he feels 
bound to refer. Such causes, doubtless, have their sources in 
Japan’s history, or are obscured by the compiler’s inability 
to understand the Japanese psychology. He therefore begs his 
readers’ indulgence for having refrained from the discussion of 
problems on which he considers himself totally unqualified to 
offer anything likely to help in arriving at their solution.” In 
the same modest spirit, only more so, we attempt a bare epitome 
of the writer’s compilation. 


After a few pages devoted to the chronicles of the Emperors 
for some 2,500 years, our author concentrates 
Renae ence on the foundations of modern Japan: ‘‘ The 
most far-reaching historical event in the 
national education was the accession of the Emperor Meiji in 
1868. A great educationist himself, he immediately set about 
to toster all that could improve the national education. After 
he had won over the feudal lords they flocked to follow his 
example in the founding of schools and the encouragement of 
education. Never before had education received such a momen- 
tum. Japanese, Chinese and Western arts and sciences were 
freely taught. A new educational system was evolved on national 
lines. The old samurai (military) caste was done away with and 
their schools abolished. Nobles and commoners were to be 
equal in educational opportunities. The divisions of primary, 
secondary, and university education were established. Finally 
(in 1890) the famous Education Rescript was promulgated.” 
Somewhat abridged it ran as follows: ‘‘ Our Imperial Ancestors 
have founded Our Empire on a basis broad and everlasting, 
and have deeply and firmly implanted virtue. . . . This is the 
glory of the fundamental character of Our Empire, and herein 
lies the source of Our education. Ye, Our Subjects, be filial 
to your parents, affectionate to your brothers and sisters; as 
husbands and wives harmonious, as friends true ; bear yourselves 
in modesty and moderation ; extend your benevolence to all; 
pursue learning and cultivate arts, and thereby develop 
intellectual faculties and perfect moral powers ; advance public 
good and promote common interests; respect the Constitution 
and preserve the laws; should emergency arise, offer yourselves 
courageously to the State ; and thus guard and maintain the 
prosperity of Our Imperial Throne coeval with heaven and 
earth. So shall ye not only be Our good and faithful subjects, 
but render illustrious the best traditions of your forefathers. 
The Way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed by 
Our Imperial Ancestors, infallible for all ages and true in all 
places.” $ Py 2 


“ This political, educational, and religious revival (comments 
the writer) was so intense that the Renaissance in the West 
cannot be compared to it. Encouraged by the edict, Japan 
sent her educationists abroad to bring back anything 
likely to assist the country to take a place among the Great 
Powers. . . . Schools and universities grew up as mushrooms. 
The whole nation was mobilized to dispel yesterday’s feudal 
darkness. From every quarter of the world foreigners were 
welcomed—especially Anglo-Saxons. Whatever the West could 
give was swallowed with avidity and paid for handsomely. 
Every foreigner was a demi-god. Even illiterates passed for 
qualified teachers. English especially was revered as the key 
to the new aspirations, and foolish fanatics proposed to substi- 
tute it for the national language.’’ Then, before many years 
came the successful wars with China and Russia (1894 and 1904), 
and Japan was led to believe that she could “ beat the West at 
its own game.” There followed a wave of imperialism, and a 
determined effort to perfect the Western ideals. Then, shortly 
after the death of the illustrious Meiji, the Great War. “‘ Here 
(we read) were the very gods the Japanese had worshipped and 
idolatrously imitated for so long now at war with each other. 

. What had that Western Christianity, preached by hundreds 
(Continued on page 396) 
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* NEW BOOKS 


Stories in Verse x 


Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. Is. 6d. 


Fifty easy narrative poems, capable of being enjoyed by 
pupils of about 11 to 14. They are chosen for directness of 
their stories, and appetising introductory notes, as well as a 
glossary of unusual words, are provided. 


The Epic of Mount Everest 
The Story of the first Three Expeditions, by Sir FRANCIS 
YOUNGHUSBAND. Complete, illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


“ Such a story as must thrill the imagination of every boy 
and girl.’’—The Journal of Education. 


Contes et Comedies x 


By JULIA TITTERTON, M.A., Officier d’Académie. 1s. 9d. 


These fourteen original stories and plays embody much 
repetition of the important points contained in all first-year 
courses. Short versions of the plots prefaced to some of the 
plays serve to introduce third persons of verbs. There is a 
very full vocabulary. 


Constructive Free Composition 
in French l 


By F. BAILEY, Officier de l'Instruction Publique. Is. 


Intended for School Certificate—especially Northern Uni- 
versities—classes, and stressing oral work, this book contains 
29 lessons, each giving a short vocabulary, practice in idioms, 
an essay subject, a subject for oral discussion, and material 
for translating into French. 


Certificate Exercises in x 


By F. W. WILSON, Ph.D., formerly Assistant Master at 
Clifton College. 2s. 6d. 


A revision course containing a summary of grammar and 


syntax, sentences to give practice in avoiding pitfalls, interesting 
passages for composition and re-translation, and questions and 
exercises for oral work. The author’s wide experience as an 
examiner ensures the practical value of the book. 


Triennium: A Three-Year 
Latin Course 


By R. D. WORMALD, M.A., Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester. Book I, 2s.; Book II, 2s. 6d.; Book III, 3s. 


“ The nearest approach to the ideal Latin course that we 
know.’’—The A.M.A. 


A Progressive Geography 


By C. B. THURSTON, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


By using Book IIa in place of Books II and III where 
necessary this widely popular series may be used as either a 
four or five year course from the age of 11 to School Certificate. 
Book I. The Home Region and Home Land. 2s. 3d. 
Book II. Africa and Australasia. 2s. 3d. 

Book IIa. Britain Overseas. 2s. 9d. 
Book III. America. 2s. 6d. Book IV. Eurasia. 2s. 9d. 
Book V. The World. 5s. (May be used independently.) 


* The Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha 


By A. C. TOYNE, M.A. 3s. 


“ Mr. Toyne’s able book, intended primarily for the higher 
forms of schools, presumes a general knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment... . It is discipline in religious thought that is given in 
this valuable book.’’—The Times Educational Supplement. 


Makers of World History 


By R. A. F. MEARS, M.A., B.Litt., Senior History Master, 
Warwick School. Fully illustrated. In three books, of which 
Book I, Ancient Times, is nearly ready. 2s. 6d. each book. 


The author has chosen a number of famous figures in the 
world’s history and woven round them a lucid account of the 
development of civilization from the builders of the Pyramids 
to Constantine, suitable for the lower forms of Secondary 
Schools. 


A Junior Social and Industrial 
History of England 


By F. W. TICKNER, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Senior 
History Master, Coopers’ School. Fully illustrated. 3s. 


“This book is extremely well written and, though packed 
full of facts, is by no means dull reading. For the use of 
scholars who possess some acquaintance with English history 
we can confidently recommend it.’’—Education Outlook. 


* Examples in Physics 


For Higher Certificate, Intermediate, and Scholarship work. 
By W. G. DAVIES, M.Sc., D.Phil., Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. With Answers. 3s. 


A new classified collection of problems, both numerical and 
descriptive, comparable in standard with Gibbs’s Chemical 
Problems and Calculations, but containing no explanatory 
matter. 


An Elementary Chemistry 


By E. J. HOLMYARD, D.Litt., F.1.C. 5s. 


Probably the most popular Matriculation and School Certi- 
ficate Chemistry textbook published in England. 


Other Books by Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD 


An Inorganic Chemistry (To Higher Certificate). 6s. 6d. 


An Introduction to Organic Chemistry (for Higher Certi- 
ficate and First M.B.). 4s. 6d. 


Outlines of Organic Chemistry. 7s. 6d. 


A First Trigonometry 


By S. N. FORREST, M.A., B.Sc., Author of ‘‘ Mathematics 
for Technical Students.” With Answers. Cloth boards. 1s. 9d. 


A simple introduction for beginners, up to circular measure 
and tangent formulae. It covers such syllabuses as Northern 
Universities School Certificate (ordinary paper and Additional 
Mathematics) and Scottish Lower Standard Leaving Certifi- 
cate. 


Any book will gladly be sent for inspection 
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of well-intentioned missionaries, done to prevent such a catas- 
trophe ? Where was now the vaunted superiority of the White 
Races ? The former Yellow Peril had suddenly become white ! 

. At the same time, during the rather half-hearted support 
given to the Allies, the country had become rich. Western 
markets had been won, and no member of the intellectual class 
was unemployed. Commercial schools had to be constructed 
for the’new mushroom industrialism. New schools required 
new teachers. Every graduate was tpso facto licensed to teach. 
Even failures in the more lucrative business field could always 
find posts in the schools—as they unfortunately did.” 


‘‘ The universal slump and fifteen years of sober reflection 
have opened Japan’s eyes to the real and 

To-day. false values of her purblind copying of the 
West. She had not only imitated its vices, 

but she had neglected her own indigenous culture, which she 
now saw to be superior. In gaining the West she had almost 
lost her own soul. Hence a wave of nationalism of a new type 
with rather violent reactions against anything foreign... . 
The American Exclusion Law also aroused much hostility, 
and is resented even more than the unnecessary meddling in 
Manchuria by the already discredited League of Nations. .. .” 
All this is now aggravated by the serious economic stress, and 
the stupendous growth of unemployment (80 per cent) among 
her intellectuals. ‘‘ Japan's old problem was to provide edu- 


cation enough. To-day her concern is to check the dangers. 


arising from the very education so generously provided... . 
Not on the fields of Manchuria, as the world thinks, is her future 
being really fought out, but in her schoolrooms.’’ The danger 
seems to lie in the fact that this immense, disgruntled prole- 
tariat of graduates is turning in despair to Communism—or 
Fascism. Potent causes of dissatisfaction are ‘‘ abuses of the 
gravest nature in many of the numberless private institutions.” 
Various solutions have been proposed, but the most recent, and 
most drastic, is that of the present Minister of Education, who, 
“with all thinking Japanese, realizes that the source of the 
gravest problem lies in the multiplicity of private colleges and 
universities with their teeming thousands of students, who 
graduate with a very low standard of culture and self-reliance, 
often from bogus colleges, which, in a desperate effort to recruit 
students, have stooped to charlatanism and cheap-jack tricks 
anathema to the true educationist.” The proposal, therefore, 
is to reduce by one-half the number of those entering schools 
of law, literature, political economy, and commerce in the 
Imperial universities and private institutions. . . . This would 
mean a yearly reduction of 10,000 students—to swell the ranks 
of the unemployed! Meanwhile the population is rapidly 
increasing, and birth-control is taboo. What, then, of the 
future ? The outlook is not hopeful. “There seems little 
or no possibility of the present form of government sincerely 
desiring the necessary educational reforms. As the tool of an 
ultra-nationalist military caste, whatever party may be in 
power is constitutional in name only, and sees its authority 
emasculated. And the military caste will become still more 
powerful, should Manchuria be settled to Japan’s advantage.” 
& 2 * 


Such are the bare bones of the author’s message—scarcely 
one-twentieth of the whole. The rest is expansion, illustration 
and comparison, ending with this solemn warning—that “ without 
a more serious study of Japan and things Japanese in Western 
schools ” an even greater tragedy than that of 1914 is inevitable. 
There is no description of Japan's educational system. ‘There 
is little or nothing about the education of women. And there 
is one error—Mr. Nitobe, once so well known in Geneva, was 
not Secretary-General of the League, but Under-Secretary. 


Some recent proposals of the Education Office for reform are 
given in an appendix. We note the following : 
Compulsory primary education to be in- 
creased from six to eight years. Students in 
any class not to exceed fifty. Education in normal schools to 
be raised from its present secondary grade to college standard. 
National textbooks to be revised, and special books compiled 
for local use—except in ethics, geography, history, and Japanese 
language. The present standardization to be modified. Greater 
attention to spiritual training. Further vocational guidance. 
Abolition of the pernicious conception of primary education as 
merely a preparation for the secondary school. The Educa- 
tion Office to produce educational films for primary schools. 
Primary salaries to be paid by the National Treasury ; special 
allowances only by local governments. The raising of salaries 
in private primary schools to the State level. The Education 
Office so to regulate the training of primary teachers that there 
is no excess compelling older and capable teachers to retire. 
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Sheldon Press Books 


MOSS OF SHREWSBURY 


A Memoir, 1841-1917. By His Wire. With several 

Illustrations. 6s. net. The life-story of a great 

headmaster. 
rs he pane Literary Supplement says: ‘‘ The whole book is full of 
nterest.” 

The Morning Post says: ‘A great scholar, a great administrator, 
and a great teacher.” 

The Journal of Education says: ‘‘ A fine record of a life spent in the 
service of a school.’ 


By CHARLES WHYTE, LL.D., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E. 

With 41 Illustrations. 5s. net. 

Dr. Whyte’s talks contained in this book were broadcast from the 
B.B.C. Station, Aberdeen. This is a sufficient guarantee of the author's 
accuracy and skill in presentation. There is room for a book of this 
kind, which gives half its space to the problems of the solar system. 


The information has been carefully brought up to date. 
The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘‘ This well-written little book.” 


PIONEER WOMEN 


Fourth Series. Caroline Herschel, 1750-1847; 
Sarah Siddons, 1755-1831; Maria Edgeworth, 
1767-1849 ; Mary Somerville, 1780-1872. By 
MARGARET E. TABOR. The four in a volume, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Miss Tabor continues her series of 
Lives of great women which have met with much 
appreciation. (Series I, II, III, each 2s. 6d. net.) 


ON THE LAST FRONTIER 


Pioneering in the Peace River Block 
Letters of MARY PERCY JACKSON. 2s. 6d. net. 


These Letters give a remarkably vivid description of life in pioneer 
settlements in the Peace River of Canada. 
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BOOKBINDING FOR SCHOOLS 
By J. S. Hewitt Bates. Over 100 diagrams and 
numerous photographs. 156 pages. 6s. 


BOOKCRAFTS FOR SCHOOLS—THE APPROACH 
TO BOOKBINDING 

By A. F. Collins, B.Sc., Inspector of Handicrafts, 
City of Birmingham. 230 pages, freely illustrated. 
lOs. 6d. Also published in three parts: Part l, 
Materials, Design, and Constructive Technique, 
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Work for Juniors, 3s. 6d.; Part Ill, Construc- 
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By L. E. Simpson, B.A., and M. Weir. Illustrated 
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instructions. 


SIMPLE WEAVING. By Elsie Mochrie. With 


working illustrations. 48 pages. 2s. 
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TURE MAKING. By A. Gregory. Over 50 
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Department, Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
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880 Pages. 
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42nd Edition. Price 3/6. 
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the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
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Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
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Celebration and Assembly Notes 


IRELESS has many lessons for teachers. After 

listening to “The Council of the Infernal Peers ” 
on May 7th, one asked why Milton and large tracts of 
Shakespeare and other poets and prose writers are practically 
untouched by our schools. Two answers are possible. 
First, that scholastic stress has been too intellectual, on 
understanding rather than appreciating, on facts rather 
than large impressions, and thus many high-class pieces 
have been adjudged “ too difficult ’’; second, that even 
when the policy of “ large impressions ” has been recog- 
nized, the class-room is no place for carrying it out. A 
more spacious and dignified environment seems necessary 
for the evocation of mass emotion. 


s . $ 


What is the pyschology of this emotion, this assembly 
spirit? Herd instinct may play its part; possibly tele- 
pathy, if telepathy be a fact. Whatever the various causes 
there is no doubt that an audience can be more thrilled 
in a large assembly than in a small group, or at any rate 
thrilled in a different way. And this subtle difference is 
felt by the speaker, who is conscious that he can “ let 
himself go” on a platform better than at the teacher’s desk. 


& & +% 


Gladstone, speaking of the orator’s temperament, said, 
“His work from its very inception .. . is cast in the 
mould offered him by the mind of his hearers. It is an 
influence principally received from his audience (so to 
speak) in vapour, which he pours back in flood.” | 

Singers, reciters, readers at a celebration are not called 
upon to be “orators” in Gladstone’s sense, but they 
respond to the same influence. Small classes are worse 
than large classes and large classes worse than assemblies, 
for certain educational purposes, as well as, it need scarcely 
be added, better for certain others. 


Varia 

The Dryden Press will publish, on June 1, a Symposium on the 
New Buildings for the University of London on the Bloomsbury 
Site, edited by T. Ll. Humberstone, B.Sc., based on an article 
published in Nature last year. Contributors include Prof. S. D. 
Adshead, Sir William Collins, and Sir Oliver Lodge, and the 
editor contributes a note discussing the purposes for which the 
new buildings should be used. 

& & * 

The Harrap Mercury, as its title suggests, is mainly a chronicle 
of the activities of MESSRS. GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co., LTD. The 
May issue contains in addition the third part of an article by 
F. H. Pritchard on “ English in School”; in this section, 
Mr. Pritchard deals with the peculiar problem of English in the 
senior school, and outlines the t of course which he considers 
desirable and practical. The Harrap Mercury is sent free of 
charge on application. 

* & & 

Three lists recently issued by Messrs. G. BELL & Sons, LTD., 
are worthy of notice. The first is a catalogue of Secondary and 
Higher Textbooks, conveniently arranged by subjects, with 
notes on the various titles, and an index. Then there is a 
descriptive list of Standard and New Books, again arranged by 
subjects. Last is a small pamphlet of announcements, the 
educational section of which includes a new Elementary Calculus 
in two parts, by Durell and Robson, and an Elementary General 
Biology, by Dr. F. J. Wyeth. 

5 * * 

The Periodical, the organ of the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
serves a double purpose in that it is used to supplement the 
well-known General Catalogue of the Press, and also it includes 
extracts from recent publications. The April issue contains an 
interesting paragraph on the foundation of Greenwich Observa- 
tory taken from Hector Macpherson Makers of Astronomy, and 
passages from Dr. Gilbert Murray’s study on Aristophanes. The 
journal is sent free on application. j 

Messrs. W. HEFFER & Sons, LTpD., have issued the second 
number of their Book Adviser, a pamphlet of twenty-four pages. 
It is certainly useful to have this classified list of recent works, 
without having to go to the announcements made by publishers. 
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WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 


Entrance Scholarships Examination, June 14 and 15, 1933 


Apply before June 10th to 


Bursar, WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
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The following Artices y PROFESSOR SIR JOHN ADAMS 


appeared in The Journal of Education on the dates given 

I.—The Teacher as MAN (January, 1929). II. The Teacher as PSYCHOLOGIST (February, 1929). III. The Teacher 
as ARTIST (March, 1929). IV. The Teacher as ACTOR (April, 1929). V. The Teacher as SOCIAL UNIT (May, 1929). 
VI. The Teacher as DISCIPLINARIAN (June, 1929). VII. The Teacher as SPEAKER (July, 1929). VIII. The Teacher as 
READER (August, 1929). IX. The Teacher as TRAVELLER (September, 1929). X. The Teacher as EXAMINER (October, 
1929). XI, The Teacher as PARENT g ovember, 1929). XII. The Teacher as CITIZEN (December, 1929). 

Professor Sır JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., F.C.P., &c., is a trained Teacher who took irst-Class Honours 
in Mental and Moral Science, University of Glasgow. He was formerly Headmaster, Jean Street Public School, Glasgow ; 
Rector of the Grammar School, Campbeltown ; Lecturer at, and afterwards Principal of, F.C. Training College, Aberdeen ; 
Principal of F.C. Training College, Glasgow ; Lecturer in Education, University of Glasgow; President, Educational 
Institute of Scotland, 1896-7 ; visited Canada on Educational Commission, 1902 ; Principal, London Day Training College, 
1902-22; Professor of Education, University of London, 1902-22; now Emeritus Professor. Sir Jonn Apams has been 

- a valued contributor to The Journal of Education for many years. 
LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.O. 4 
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Reviews 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 


The Spirit of Language in Civilization. By K. VOSSLER. 
Translated by O. OESER. (12s. éd. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 


This volume takes its place in Messrs. Kegan Paul’s 
International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Scientific Method. Its chapters were at first lectures 
delivered in the University of Munich, but these have 
been rounded off into a systematic unity. It has been 
translated in flawless English by Oscar Oeser. The book is 
dedicated to J. E. Spingarn, the author’s friend and one- 
time co-worker. | 

Needless to say, it is a book for experts, who alone are 
competent to outline it and to assess its value. It is 
written with Teutonic thoroughness, wide knowledge, 
profound thought, and logical sequence. The philosophy 
of language means thought and research into the nature 
of language, and in this investigation empericism and 
philosophy, avoiding division of labour, must go hand in 
hand. A vital distinction has to be drawn between speech, 
conversation, and language. There can be no language 
without living and concrete speech in monologue or 
dialogue. A parrot does not understand itself, a person 
does: the one is an individual, the other a personality. 
Language is unthinkable without a plurality as well as a 
community of persons. Words are merely bad substi- 
tutes for feelings, actions, and activities of the mind. To 
express the feeling and meaning behind words is the work 
of the poet. “The fire of the soul (i.e. ‘the totality of 
inner experiences ’) grows through language.” 

Such are some of the leading ideas in the opening 
chapters ; and the expert will bear with the layman, who 
on these heights of philosophy is apt to find himself befogged 
and to beg for the light of common day. A clearer, but 
not a cloudless sky, is experienced in the fourth and follow- 
ing chapters. The evolution of Vulgar from Classical 
Latin—the gradual discarding of complicated sentence- 
structure and elaborate etymology and syntax, the descent 
from stylish freedom to average intelligibility—resulted 
in the birth of the Romance tongues, in which the speaker 
thinks less of himself and more of his listener. 

The interrelation of language and nature is next dis- 
cussed ; and it is shown how thought-form and sound- 
form, like kernel and rind, soul and body, spirit and nature, 
have grown together and are intimately dependent on 
one another. The connexion of language with life appears 
when one considers that the ancient words of Homer and 
Dante remain, but with fuller, deeper meaning than what 
they meant at first ; for as man’s aims become higher, his 
understanding becomes deeper. The historian must 
recognize in language customs the deposits of the mental 
life of the whole of humanity. 

A long and important chapter is that on Language 
Communities. Through our feelings, etc., all of us naturally 
belong to the metaphysical language community; but 
only the person who knows, for example, German, or 
music, has access to the German, or music, empirical 
language community. An interesting sub-section deals with 
language and the sense of nationality. That language binds 
us into nations is a natural historical fact, but not a law of 
nature. Examples are given of the value attached to language 
as a national possession—witness Italy and Poland. Thus 
language frontiers would seem the ideal in Europe. Esperanto 
and other artificial languages are shown to be deficient 
in community of interests, for no language, however 
autonomous, can dispense with these. 

There follow chapters on language and science, and 
language and poetry. These contain much esoteric matter. 
Two notes may be made. The exactness of scientific 
thought may result in certain languages being relegated to 
less stringent uses—to poetry and everyday intercourse. 


The science research worker needs little more than German, 
French, and English. And, lastly, poetry is the true element 
and essence of language ; but the nature of language while 
poetic is also linguistic. 

It is obvious that to understand this work logical training 
and philosophical education are essential. What has been 
here attempted is to indicate its trend. 


READING FOR PRIVATE STUDY 


Courses of Study. Edited by J. M. Rosertson. Third 
Edition—Rewritten to date. (15s. net. Watts.) 


The first edition of this work was published in 1904, 
and the second in 1908. Such a book is bound to get out of 
date more quickly than most books, and re-writing was 
necessary if its existence was to be prolonged. This 
colossal task has been completed, and the result now 
appears in a third edition. As the title is meant to imply, 
we have here, not merely lists of books but guides to study. 
The particular way in which a book is calculated to help 
the student is always briefly indicated. No one reviewer 
could be comipetent to pronounce generally upon a work 
which includes guidance on anthropology and geography, 
on the sciences of the mental life, on histories of nations 
and of races, histories of special phases of civilization, 
histories of the fine arts and of literature—winding up 
with some pages on the sciences, ‘‘ exact ” and “ natural.” 
But we can say that the subjects with which we are 
best acquainted seem on the whole to be competently 
handled. We should have thought, however, that the 
late James Sully’s textbooks of psychology, though admir- 
able in their day, and interesting still, are not among the 
books to suggest to a beginner now. Again, we are sur- 
prised that the adviser on educational books should have 
given black-type prominence to Bain’s Education as a 
Science, which we should have thought definitely relegated 
to the top shelf, to say the least. But probably no two 
people, even though they possessed special knowledge, 
would agree on all the details of a selection of this kind. 
The editor and publisher have brought to a successful 
conclusion an enterprise which obviously needed no small 
degree of courage and faith, and they have done a great 
service to that important though silent member of a 
modern community—the private student. 


PURPOSIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


The Energies of Men: a@ Study of the Fundamentals of 
Dynamic Psychology. By W. McDouGALL. 


From the point of view taken by this Journal, a new book 
on psychology is of interest according to the light it is 
calculated to throw upon educational problems. And that 
light may be a searching one, even though the author does 
not keep the work of the educator specifically in view. 
Ever since Dr. McDougall’s Social Psychology became known, 
his influence in our best training colleges has been great. 
More recently, his Outline of Psychology, and in its degree 
his Outline of Abnormal Psychology, have extended this 
influence. The reason is not far to seek. Dr. McDougall’s 
is a purposive psychology, a psychology in which the element 
of striving towards a goal is a fundamental conception. It 
is therefore a psychology which at once attunes itself to 
the most fruitful of modern educational ideas, e.g. the 
Dalton plan, the problem method, and the project method. 
We do not doubt the value of a more mechanistic psychology 
in which the conception of stimulus-and-response is 
fundamental ; but we believe that Dr. McDougall’s reigning 
conception is the one that goes to the roots of the educa- 
tional process. We are therefore glad to see this handy 
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volume made available for students of education among 
others. The author set out to give a shortened version of the 
two Outlines mentioned above. But he has done much 
more than use scissors and paste. He has, for example, 
revised thoroughly his former account of instinct, and of its 
relation to intelligence ; and he has expounded a theory 
of the learning process which should receive careful atten- 
tion, especially by people who rely chiefly upon Thorndike’s 
interpretations of his own experiments. Every chapter 
of Dr. McDougall’s new book convinces us that it will be 
found most valuable to the general student of psychology, 
and in particular to the student of education. 


REFORM OF GYMNASTICS 


Principles of Gymnastics for Women and Girls. By ELLI 
BJORKSTEN. Translated from the Second Swedish 
Edition (1926) for the Ling Association of Teachers 
of Swedish Gymnastics by AGNES Dawson and E. M. 
WILKIE. (8s. 6d. Churchill.) 

One cannot but be impressed by the thoroughness with 
which the author has dealt with her subject. It is a book 
to be commended to all teachers of gymnastics for women 
and girls. It sets out the principles of gymnastics very 
clearly, and the writer has the gift of placing the subject 
before her readers in an interesting and convincing manner. 
She holds the belief that gymnastics must be reformed on 
the purely physical side. The training of muscular strength 
at the cost of freedom of movement must not be allowed, 
and that those who care for physical education must 
recognize more than they have done hitherto that free, 
easy and graceful movements are essential for health, 
strength, endurance, and beauty. 

The book is divided into a General Introduction and 
three chapters. In the General Introduction the aim of 
education, its application to the nervous system, gymnastic 
training, mind and body and movement are dealt with, 
the author giving her ideal of teacher and teaching, and 
in the general aim of gymnastics the following specific 
aims are mentioned: To give the body the activity it 
needs by movements which exercise all its parts and 
invigorate, strengthen and delight mind and body. To 
promote good carriage and suppleness. To develop strength 
and endurance. To develop the capacity for free har- 
monious movement and increase the sense of form and 
beauty. To awaken a sense of order, precision, self- 
discipline, strength of will, and initiative. To counteract 
inclination to effeminacy and rouse the love of a vigorous 
healthy life. 

In Chapter I the author proceeds to deal with a gym- 
nastic lesson analysed from certain different aspects: 
The Table, Teaching, Words of Command, The Teacher, 
as being the first four main points, and deals with these 
under sub-sections, Physiological, Structural, Aesthetic, 
Psychological, and includes with these, aspects of the 
normal table, and questions relating thereto, and the 
reader is taken through these sections in their order. Good 
and correct starting positions are necessary, and examples 
are given of unsuitable starting positions and movements. 
The gymnastic lesson is given in detail, with reasons for 
and against the teaching of certain exercises and their 
progression. The scheme of work, order and discipline, 
details of methods, hygiene and practical questions are 
dealt with, and the teacher is given advice in the arrange- 
ment of her work and methods of teaching in a practical 
and helpful manner. The author considers music can 
give important help towards attaining certain of the aims 
of gymnastic teaching; when done to music, exercises more 
easily tend to be energetic, effortless, and free within the 
limits of the rhythm, and helps to a great extent improve- 
ment in co-ordination. 

Chapter II. Exercises for different ages are dealt with 
and grouped. Children 5-8, 8-11, and 11-13. Adolescents 
13-16 years, and those above the age of adolescence. 


The concluding chapter consists of control movements 
which are divided into five groups: (1) Hand support and 
grip, controlling the form of the trunk exercises, and the 
isolation of the trunk muscles. (2) Subsidiary move- 
ments. (3) Control of direction and extent of the range 
of movement. (4) Control of the energy expressed in the 
movement. (5) Small control movements. Each group 
is fully explained, and excellent photos of various positions 
are given with the instructions. 


EDUCATION AND LEISURE 


(1) Education Through Recreation. By L. P. Jacks. (3s. 6d. 
net. University of London Press.) 


(2) Leisure in the Modern World. By C. DELISLE BuRNS. 
(8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


The story goes that a great king devoted eight hours a 
day to work, eight to the pursuits of leisure, and the remain- 
ing eight to rest and sleep. We live in times when what 
was thought good enough for a king is thought good enough 
for his humblest subjects. Indeed, the time may come 
when, as a result of immense developments in labour-saving 
machinery, the hours of labour may normally be more like 
five than eight. These facts, quite apart from the involun- 
tary leisure of the unemployed, are at last forcing attention 
to education for leisure as well as for occupation. In their 
different ways, both Dr. Jacks and Dr. Burns make powerful 
contributions to the discussion of leisure. Dr. Jacks, who 
is essentially a prophet, continues in his latest book to 
develop his thesis that education must develop the whole 
man; and he does so in his own vigorous and stimulating 
manner. Whereas Dr. Jacks’s book consists of lectures 
given during an American tour, Dr. Burns’s book is in the 
nature of a systematic treatise. Starting from that increase 
of leisure which we have noted above, he takes one after 
another of the problems thereby suggested—changes in 
the home: the social effects of the motor-car, of cinema 
and radio; gambling and hiking; the ways in which 
women and children are affected ; the “ revolt of youth,” 
and so on. Dr. Burns's is the most thorough treatment of 
the subject that we have seen, and that he can be interesting 
as well as thorough is manifest on every page of the book. 


THINKING INTERNATIONALLY 


After Democracy : Addresses and Papers on the Present 
World Situation. By H. G. WELLS. (7s. 6d. net. 
Watts.) 


One may agree or disagree with Mr. Wells, but one cannot 
read him and then ignore him. Here are sixteen essays or 
talks, every one of them packed with vigorous thought, 
vigorously expressed, about problems that are now and here 
occupying the minds of intelligent people—problems social, 
political, economic, and moral. It is characteristic of 
Mr. Wells’s later outlook and temper that he tends to write 
and talk as a citizen of the world. An influential English- 
man of the last generation exhorted his countrymen to 
think imperially, and they are now doing so. Mr. Wells 
goes further, and tells them to think internationally, and 
they are learning to do so. That is one effect of the War 
upon him and upon them. Mr. Wells: is a highly critical 
liberal, and he wants to see world politics, as well as home 
politics, informed by the spirit of liberalism as he under- 
stands and defines it. But he is “‘through,’’ as the 
Americans say, with the liberalism of the nineteenth 
century, which ‘allowed that loquacious old Tory, 
Gladstone, with his Garvinesque erudition about Homer 
and his appalling ignorance of science, to burke the modern- 
ization of the universities.” This is one example of scores 
that might easily be culled from these pages of Mr. Wells’s 
breezy and provocative utterances. We can promise our 
readers a good time with this book. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Fashion Drawing Technique : being a Number of Hints for the 
Art Student upon the Treatment of the Human Figure in all 
its Phases, from the Nude to the Draped ; espectally as 
applied to Fashion Drawing Technique. By MABEL L. 
HALL. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


As the title of her book indicates, Miss Hall is concerned with 
the study of the human figure more than with the fashions 
which clothe it. The student is led towards a proper under- 
standing of the essential element of all really successful fashion 
drawing—a plausible degree of humanity in the figures. The 
book is amply illustrated. Chapters are given on colour, 
-= materials, drapery and its characteristic folds, technical styles 

of drawing, and other relevant matters. It is essentially a book 
for students who desire something more than the meretricious 
facility gained by copying the tricks of current fashion plates. 


Individual Work in Cardboard Modelling leading up to Book- 
binding. By W. N. MattHEws. Book III. (1s. Pitman.) 


The third instalment of this useful little series carries the 
simple handwork exercises well into the region of bookbinding. 
It is practical, well arranged in progressive lessons and clearly 
explanatory. Each item of procedure is directed by diagrams 
and measured drawings. The latter will be found valuable in 
cultivating accuracy, without which the craft fails in its com- 
plete purpose. 


The Book of School Weaving. By N. A. REED. 
Evans.) 


In this book.the author, who is Lecturer for the Board of 
Education and the London County Council, limits the subject 
to its possibility in schools and shows, by a number of photo- 
graphs, schoolgirls at work. The lessons begin with the most 
primitive weaving implement—the cardboard “loom ”— 
capable of use by infants, and progress towards the table loom. 
All stages and their necessary materials and implements are 
fully explained in the text and by a generous supply of diagrams 
and photographs. The book is the product of an expert who 
knows how to simplify. Mr. R. R. Tomlinson, the L.C.C. Chief 
Inspector for Art, recommends it in a foreword. 


(3s. 6d. net. 


Essentials of Pictorial Design. 
Pitman.) 


Mr. Richmond is well known as an author of books on the 
technique of landscape art. In this, his latest contribution to 
the study of the subject, he confines himself to a little recognized 
element, known to artists as composition, of which the lay 
public are not aware and the student only imperfectly conscious. 
In other words, he demonstrates by a multitude of little draw- 
ings, done with a water colour brush, how to arrange the elements 
of a picture. He begins with three lines to represent distant 
fields and goes on to a stage sufficiently advanced to provide 
the student with all the essentials of pictorial design. To 
reinforce his lessons he takes several well-known pictures and 
dissects them to show the underlying system of arrangement. 
A very useful book. 


By L. Ricumonp. (ros. 6d. net. 


Raphael: and the Modern Use of the Classical Tradition. By 
Sir CHARLES HoLMES. (7s. 6d. net. Christophers.) 


Artists and Work: Based on a Series of Broadcast Dialogues between 
the Editor and Frank Dobson, Henry Rushbury, Albert 
Rutherston, and Edward Halliday. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by S. Casson. (5s. net. Harrap.) 


Home Carpenter's Practical Guide: a Practical Handbook for 


the Man who wants to make things about the House. By 
E. W. Hosss. (1s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 


101 Things for a Boy to Make: a Book of Practical Directions 
for the Young Craftsman. Edited by A. C. HortH. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (5s. net. Batsford.) 


Colour: a Manual of tts Theory and Practice. By H. B. 
CARPENTER. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (9s. 
net. Batsford.) 


Charles Parsons: His Life and Work. 
(15s. net. Constable.) 
Great Men of Science : a History of Scientific Progress. By Prof. 


P. LENARD. Translated from the Second German Edition 
by Dr. H. S. HATFIELD. (12s. 6d. net. Bell.) 


By R. APPLEYARD. 


Claude Debussy: his Life and Works. By L. Varras. Trans- 
lated from the French by Marre and Grace O'BRIEN. 
(21s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Great Lives. 13. H. M. Stanley. By A. J. A. Symons. 14. Blake. 
By A. CLuTTon-Brock. 16. Robert Burns. By CATHERINE 
CARSWELL. (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 

Lessons from the Varsity of Life. By Lord BapEN-PowELt of 
GILWELL. (12s. 6d. Pearson.) 


A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. By Sir WILLIAM SMITH. 
Revised Edition by J. F. Lockwoopb. (9s. Murray.) 


We cordially welcome a new edition of this standard and much- 
used dictionary. The second edition belongs to the year 1881, 
and since then much work has been done in Latin lexicography. 
The new format with taller columns and only two on a page with 
the clearer type are great improvements, and the contents have 
been so revised and brought.up to date that the result is prac- 
tically a new work. The range of authors illustrated has been 
brought more into harmony with the requirements of younger 
scholars, quantities are marked on a consistent plan, and the 
etymological information is in accordance with the present state 
of our knowledge on that subject. The illustrative material has 
been carefully worked over and arranged to trace the development 
and variety of meaning, and will not only aid the translator but 
give most valuable assistance for the attainment of correct usage 
in Latin Prose Composition. 


New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature. Edited by 
J. U. Powett. Third Series. Some Recent Discoveries in 
Greek Poetry and Prose of the Classical and Later Periods. 
(15s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This volume contains a survey and also an appreciation of 
the principal additions to classical Greek Literature made during 
this century. The chief source has been the papyri discovered 
in Egypt. There are five sections dealing with Early Lyric and 
Elegiac Poetry, Tragedy—easily the largest section—Comedy, 
Later Lyric and Elegy, and the Greek Novel. Under early 
Lyric poetry the most interesting recoveries have been consider- 
able portions of two poems of Sappho—why does she call the 
moon “‘ rosy-fingered ’’ ?—and passages from the Boeotian poetess 
Corinna—hitherto an unknown quantity—who is now included 
in the Oxford Book of Greek Verse. The discussion of her dialect 
will be helpful to those not familiar with Boeotian inscriptions. 
The Paeans of Pindar naturally receive attention. The additions 
to Tragedy have been considerable—and the most important 
texts have already been published by the Oxford Press, but 
Mr. Pickard Cambridge is now enabled to give the latest con- 
jectures and corrections. A new discovery has completed the 
very charming morning hymn from Euripides’ Phaethon, and 
our knowledge of some of Euripides’ famous lost plays, Melanippe, 
Sthenoboea, Hypsipyle, has been increased. Mr. Rattenbury 
uses the fragments of the Ninus Romance to prove that the 
second century A.D. origin of the Greek Romances postulated by 
Rohde in his well-known work, is untenable and must be put 
back to the first century B.c. 


The Poems of Cicero. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Dr. W. W. EwBANK. (8s. 6d. net. University of London 
Press.) 

Latin for Today. Second Course. By M. D. Gray and T. JENKINS. 
Edited by F. DaLe. (4s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Paginae Primae: a First Latin Course. 
G. G. HENDERSON. (2s. 9d. Blackie.) 

Ausonius. The Mosella. Translated into English Verse by 
E. H. BLAKENEY, who has added an Introductory Note and 
a Commentary upon the Text. (16s. Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


By F. R. Dave and 


‘“ SCIENCE ProGrRess.’’—Change of publisher. This review 
will in future be published from July, 1933, by Messrs. Edward 
Arnold & Co., London, price 7s. 6d. net per copy. The principle 
features of the review will remain unchanged, though topo- 
graphical improvements should enhance the ease of reading. 
Each number will contain at least one article by a leading 
scientist describing work with which he has been identified ; 
in the July number this feature will be contributed by the 
Astronomer Royal, Dr. H. Spencer Jones, F.R.S. 
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EDUCATION 


Character-in Human Relations. By H. HARTSHORNE. (Ios. 6d. 
net. Scribner.) 

This is a typically American book on education. The author 
believes that the objectivity of natural science must be applied 
to the study of human nature. He recognizes that such 
study has not yet gone far enough to cover the whole ground. 
Hence older procedures in character training must be retained, 
with due critical reserves, along with the new. Part I describes 
the present situation, and is interesting for the light it throws 
on American practice; Part II consists of a summary survey 
of theories of character; Part III develops the author’s own view 
of character as effective functioning; Part IV treats of method 
and organization, closing with a section on “‘ things that we need 
to know.” To those who agree with the author that the methods 
of tradition, of deductive reasoning, and of authority, all lead 
us into blind alleys, that the art of living must be based on 
the scientific study of facts, this careful and detailed study of 
character may be cordially commended. 


Sex Education in Schools: an Experiment in Elementary In- 
struction. By T. F. TUCKER and MuRIEL Pout. (3s. 6d. 
net. Howe.) 

Teachers are generally agreed that instruction in sex hygiene 
should be given to individual children by their parents. The 
latter do not always share this opinion, and we have here an 
account of an interesting experiment in Welsh elementary 
schools which was begun as a result of many requests sent by 
the parents to the local education authority. It is clear that 
Miss Pout and her colleague possess an unusual power of winning 
the confidence of the children. Their account of the questions 
with which they are faced and the manner in which these are 
treated should convince any reader of the necessity for this 
work. The majority of the children are found to have a fund 
of garbled and distorted information which causes them much 
distress and fear to which definite knowledge presented in a 
sympathetic but matter of fact way is the best antidote. 


Educational Research Series, No. 12. The Growing Child: a 
Series of Five Lectures on Child Management given under 
the Auspices of the Victorian Council for Mental Hygiene, 
October, 1931. By M. Lusu, J. McRae, Rev. J. T. LAWTON, 
N. A. ALBISTON, Prof. L. J. WRIGLEY. (2s. Melbourne 
University Press.) No. 13. The Psychology of Literary 
Appreciation: a Study in Psychology and Education. By 
D. C. GRIFFITHS. (4s. Melbourne University Press in 
association with the Oxford University Press.) No. 14. 
Australian Educational Studies (First Series). By Dr. K. S. 
CUNNINGHAM, G. Lims, H. T. PARKER, Dr. P. R. Coreg, 
R. K. Wuatery, M. V. GUTTERIDGE. (5s. Melbourne 
University Press in association with the Oxford University 
Press.) No.15. Defects of Speech in School Children: Results 
of an Investigation made in the Tasmanian State Schools. By 
H. T. PARKER. (48. Melbourne University Press in associa- 
tion with the Oxford University Press.) 

The publications of the Australian Council for Educational 
Research maintain their high standard. No. 12 is a series of 
lectures on the “ Child at home, in school, and in the community,” 
and should prove very helpful to parents and young teachers. 
No. 13 is a stimulating study in applied psychology, mainly 
designed to help teachers of English. No. 14 deals with various 
aspects of education in Austraha, and will appeal only to those 
English readers who are interested in comparative education. 
No. 15 is a psychological monograph on speech defects, and 
though the investigation was carried out in Tasmania, it contains 
extremely practical suggestions which will be helpful to all 
teachers of speech defectives. 


Education To-morrow. No.1. The Task of Education in a World 
Crisis. By Dr. J. J. VAN DER LEEUW. No. 2. Creating a 
Culture adapted to Modern Life. By Dr. G. WATSON. 
(1s. each. New Education Fellowship.) 

The first two pamphlets of a series designed to provide the 
layman with insight into the problems and function of education 
to-day. No. 1 sets forth the thesis that mankind has achieved 
world-unity technically, but not emotionally. The remedy is 
in the hands of the educators, who must awaken men to under- 
stand the new conditions, and must teach a new creative national- 
ism in harmony with the new internationalism. No 2 pleads 
for a new culture based on “ a maximum of opportunity and a 
minimum of compulsion for each individual ’’—a culture which 
will bring new beauty, more adventure, and continuous growth. 
Both essays were originally delivered as lectures at the World 
Conference of the New Education Fellowship at Nice in 1932. 


Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931. Edited by Prof. I. L. 
KANDEL. (New York City: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 

This is the eighth issue of the now well-known educational 
yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College. 
Like all its predecessors, it possesses a certain unity through 
being devoted to the study of a single problem. The present 
volume is devoted to studies of the education of backward or 
indigenous peoples in colonial dependencies of leading nations. 
An introductory chapter on the general problem is followed by 
chapters on education in the Belgian Congo, Malaya, Tangan- 
yika, Algeria, Morocco, Syria, Tunisia, the French and Italian 
colonies, Formosa, and Korea. There is also a chapter on the 
British Colonial Office Advisory Committee on Education in 
the Colonies. It goes without saying that each chapter is 
written by an authority on its subject. 


The Administration of American Education: with Especial 
Reference to Personnel Factors. By F. P. GRAVES. (ros. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

This book gives a great deal of information about American 
schools. Unlike many writers on administration, Dr. Graves 
approaches the subject from a psychological rather than a logical 
standpoint, beginning with the occupants of a typical class-room 
and gradually passing to the larger activities of administration. 
All through this volume the emphasis is on persons rather than 
material, and the discussion is confined to problems connected 
with pupils, teachers, school managers, and boards of education ; 
a second volume is to follow, dealing with buildings, finance, and 
the more material aspects of the subject. 


Principles of Health Education. By Prof. C. E. TURNER. (8s. 6d. 
net. Heath.) 

The original part of this book is the account which it gives of 
the research into health education carried out in the city of 
Malden, Massachusetts. The whole book suggests an over- 
elaboration of the subject which may appeal more strongly to 
the American readers for whom it was designed. However, the 
enthusiasm of the writer might well stimulate English teachers 
to devise other methods for carrying out the praiseworthy aim 
of improving the teaching of hygiene in the schools. 


Educational Research Series, No. 16. The Primary School 
Curriculum in Australia. Edited by Dr. P. R. Cote. (10s. 
Melbourne University Press in association with the Oxford 
University Press.) 

This is a useful book for all who are interested in Australian 
education, and also for those whose main interest is in the 
curriculum. The various contributors, among whom are some 
of the foremost educationists of Australia, have in many cases 
broken new ground, and show considerable independence and 
originality in dealing with the traditional difficulties of curricu- 
lum-making. 

The Broad Highway of Soviet Education. By C. A. HARRISON. 
(6d. Society for Cultural Relations between the Peoples 
of the British Commonwealth and the U.S.S.R.) 

This pamphlet is packed with facts and figures, collected 
during a visit to Russia, and is illustrated by reference to personal 
experience. The advantage which the writer had over many 
other visitors is that this tour took place in the early spring 
while the schools were in full session, and apparently the party 
was allowed unrestricted observation, and unfettered discussion 
with teachers. The writer maintains that the educational 
system is a microcosm of the Soviet universe, and appeals for a 
sympathetic understanding of both. 


How to Teach. By B. DuMVILLE. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

Girton College, 1869-1932. By BARBARA STEPHEN. (3s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Intellectual Co-operation Series. School Broadcasting. (10s. 6d. 
net. Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation. London: Allen & Unwin.) 

The Education of Shakespeare: illustrated from the School-books 
in usein his time. By G. A. PLIMPTON. (7s. Od. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Inglis Lecture, 1933. The Evolving Common School. By 
Prof. H. C. Morrison. (6s. net. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press.) 

A Teacher's Problems. By A.C. PRICE. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie). 

(Continued on page 419) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) The Adventures of Spot : a Supplementary Reader for Juniors. 
By R. BENNETT. (Paper, 1s. Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 


(2) A New English Treasury: Selected Prose and Verse for 
Reading tn Schools. By F. F. Potter. (Book I (Senior), 
2s. 94. Book IV (Junior), 2s. 3d. Pitman.) 


(3) The Foundations of Reading. Mixed Jingles. 
CAMPBELL. (Is. Nelson.) 


(1) Spot’s adventures as a puppy are all of them comic; 
and solemn, indeed, must be the child, or even adult, who could 
resist chuckling over them. A scent, “like all good things 
to eat mixed together,” led him to follow a poacher; thereupon 
came disasters, ending in a reunion with his boy owner. 
The illustrations form a worthy accompaniment to a bright and 
diverting story. Most ingenious is the framing of the subsequent 
questions for drawing out the children’s ideas. (2) Nothing 
special distinguishes these anthologies from numberless others 
unless it is that there is here a larger proportion than usual of 
modern, and even copyright prose and verse, all well calculated 
to interest the pupil. The volumes, one for ages 7 to rr, the 
other for senior classes, are attractively bound and admirably 
printed and illustrated, but as each weighs well over a pound, 
it is to be hoped that children will not be expected to carry 
them backwards and forwards between school and home. 
(3) These jingles with their strongly accentuated rhythms were 
originally composed to give to young pupils added means of 
practising Miss Marjorie Gullan’s method of speech-training. 
Making a real Christmas pudding from the recipe to be chanted 
in the last must have proved a popular treat. 


Three The Drive: a Comedy of Adolescents. 
(7s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

With the publication of Albert Grope, Mr. Mann established 
himself as a novelist of high standing. His latest novel, however, 
interesting though it is, does not quite maintain the standard of 
his earlier work. It is called a comedy of adolescents, and 
centres round the activities of a large, entirely unconventional 
family who move into No. 3, The Drive, Friars Gate, that 
thoroughly respectable, Victorian suburb. We see the reactions 
of their neighbours on either side, the Boomers and the Tarrants, 
to what appears to them to be the Bohemian and altogether 
outlandish behaviour of the Otway family. Mr. Grope himself, 
as landlord of the houses in The Drive, is seen once more at a 
much later age. There is no plot and the incidents are somewhat 
scanty, but the main interest of the book is in the presentation 
of the numerous progeny of Mr. and Mrs. Otway. These children 
are specimens of the modern age, frank, fearless, and full of 
energy and fun. 


By Mary A. 


By F. O. MANN. 


Twenty Tales for Telling. By ELIZABETH CLARK. 
University of London Press.) 

With the exception of “ Jack-in-the-Pulpit, or the Fairy that 
went to New England,” these stories, the language of which is 
child-like without being childish, have already appeared at 
various dates in the pages of Child Education. 


How to Teach Reading: a Primer for Ezra Pound. By F. R. 
LEAVIS. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge: The Minority Press. 
Heffer.) 

About a third of this work is devoted to criticism of Mr. Ezra 
Pound’s pamphlet How to Read, the rest to Positive Suggestions, 
for an ideal university course in English literature. This part 
is highly controversial and well worth consideration. The 
author contends that a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, Middle 
English, and the History of the Language, as at present demanded 
from students, is in no way essential to a real understanding of 
modern English, and, moreover, leaves far too little time for 
what we commonly mean by English literature. 


(3s. 6d. net. 


Essentials of English Grammar. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Jespersen’s previous books on the English language have 
been characterized by an individuality and an independence 
of thought that are distinctly refreshing, particularly in dealing 
with a subject like grammar. This new book is no exception. 
All teachers of English will benefit from a careful reading of the 
book and an understanding of Dr. Jespersen’s point of view 
and his conception of the study of grammar. He takes the 
language as it exists to-day, and “‘ aims at giving a descriptive 
and to some extent explanatory and appreciative account of the 
grammatical system of modern English.” In an introductory 
chapter the author warns us that “a few new technical terms 


By Dr. O. JESPERSEN. (8s. 6d. 


have been found necessary,” and he certainly shows ingenuity 
in his invention of a new terminology, as for example in his 
classification of pronouns, and of tenses. His use of the terms 
first participle and second participle in place of the orthodox 
(but meaningless) present participle and past participle has much 
to recommend it. There are four interesting chapters on 
“ Sounds, and the Evolution of the Sound System,” and a 
really fascinating chapter on “ Spelling.’ A particularly 
valuable feature of the book is the wealth of illustration from 
a great number of famous writers, including many living authors. 
We may not be able to accept all Dr. Jespersen’s suggestions. 
We may perhaps kick here and there, as at the statement that 
“the natural tendency in English is to use the superlative 
in speaking of two.’’ But none the less we shall welcome this 
as a sound attempt to face the facts. The book is strongly to 
be recommended to all teachers of English grammar. 


The *‘ Slow and Sure ” Reading Books. I. By G. N. Pocock. 
(1s. Dent.) 


Mr. Pocock’s little work is original alike in purpose and execution. 
Many unfortunate children are long past the age for which the 
nursery topics of the ordinary infant reader are suited before 
they have acquired the power of reading. In this book they will 
find forty-two varied and interesting subjects such as they will 
not be ashamed to face, presented in easy words of one or two 
syllables, accompanied by tinted illustrations, and several puzzle 
maps. Simple questions and suggestions for pupils after each 
lesson and five pages of hints for teachers complete the work. 


The Art and Craft of Writing. By J. W. MARRIOTT. 
Harrap.) 

This is a book full of sound advice and helpful criticism. It 
is original both in what it omits and in what it includes. It 
takes for granted that the reader has already mastered the rudi- 
ments of composition. It is intended for young people from 
16 to 25, and should appeal to the would-be “ free lance ” 
journalist as well as to the post school-certificate schoolboy or 
girl. 


A “ Punch” Anthology. Compiled and Edited with Notes and 
Questions by G. Boas. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

In this delightful anthology are nearly a hundred poems and 
articles contributed to Punch. Mr. Boas is to be congratulated 
on his enterprise in providing such unusual fare for school 
consumption. He has added twenty-two pages of notes, which 
include brief biographical sketches that explain most of the 
initials that Punch readers know so well. 


(5s. net. 


School Certificate English Practice : Exercises of the Matriculation 
Type for the Year Preceding Matriculation and the Matricula- 
tion Year. By N. L. Cray. (2s. Dent.) 

This is a useful collection of exercises in the pitfalls of English 
composition. It provides material for oral and written work for 
two years, including the School Certificate year. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Selections. Edited by N. V. 
MEERES. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Treasure Island. By R. L. STEVENSON. 

Boas. (28. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Meeres’ edition contains 270 pages of well-chosen selec- 
tions from the great Diary, ranging from the first entry in 
1059 to the last in 1669. It should prove a popular addition 
to the “ Scholar’s Library.” The edition of Treasure Island, 
with H. M. Brock’s illustrations, will appeal to younger readers. 


(1) Enchanted Seas. By C. F. ALLAN. (2s. 6d. McDougall’s 
Educational Co.) 


(2) The World's Story Time: the New Prose Readers. The Book 


Edited by Mrs. F. 


of Joy. By W. J. Grover. (2s. G. Philip & Son.) 
(3) Scenes from School Life. Compiled and Edited by 
J. GARRETT. (2s. Bell.) 


In (1) the hope is expressed that pupils will be attracted to 
read it by the home fireside as well as in the class-room, and 
certainly the pieces are so happily chosen that they should 
present themselves not as a task but as a diversion. The illus- 
trations are of slightly uneven merit, but most, and particularly 
those of Monro S. Orr, are extraordinarily good, yet the book is 
not unduly weighty. The Speech Drill calls for the services of 
a teacher, but pupils can profit independently by the Dictionary 
of Difficult Words, marked with accents indicating the syllable 
to be stressed. (2) Among these folk-lore stories from many 
countries, intended for ages 9 to 10, two of the most charming 
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are translations from well-known Danish writers. One, “ The 
Weeds,” is by Carl Ewald ; the other, “ Ann and Her Cow,” by 
Jensen, has a quite unforeseen ending. The two fairy legends 
from the South of Ireland are lively and amusing. (3) The 
compiler, in an interesting preface, sketches the evolution of 
the school novel. There follow sixteen excerpts, each preceded 
by a brief introduction to the writer and his work, drawn from 
material as diverse as Boswell’s Johnson, Lorna Doone, Rattlin 
the Reefer, Sinister Street, and The Loom of Youth. 


Scenes from School Life. Compiled and Edited by J. GARRETT. 
(2s. Bell.) 

The Foundations of English. Supplement A. By Dr. R. WILson. 
(7d. Nelson.) 

The Westminster Readers. First Series. 
Kenny. Book I. Days in Storyland. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. 
Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d.) Book II. A Garland of Legends. 
(Limp Cloth, 1s. 5d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 7d.) Book III. 
Golden Tales. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 8d. Cloth Boards, Is. rod.) 
(University of London Press.) 

The Lothian English Test: Vocabulary and Comprehension. 
Prepared by the Research Committee West Lothian E.I.S. 
For Pupils of age 11+. (Form, School Record Sheet and 
Answers, 6d. Form only, packet of 25, 4s.; packet of 100, 
15s. Harrap.) 

The System of Grammar. By O. JESPERSEN. (2s. net. London: 
Allen & Unwin. Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard.) 
Friends at the Zoo: an Easy Reader for Juniors. By E. J. 

HoskinGc. (1s. Oxford University Press.) 

A New English Composition. By F. Jones. (2s. Blackie.) 

Selections from Macaulay's Essays. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by H. M. KING. (ıs. 9d. Blackie.) 

The World’s Story Time: the New Prose Readers. The Book of 

oy. By W. J. GLover. (2s. G. Philip & Son.) 

Kidnapped. By R. L. STEVENSON. Edited by J. STRUTHER. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Peter Abelard: a Novel. 
Constable.) 

An English Pronouncing Dictionary and Spelling-List in Anglic. 
By Prof. R. E. ZACHRISSON. (4s. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 


Compiled by E. J. 


By HELEN WADDELL. (7s. 6d. net. 


(1) Seven Modern Plays for Younger Players. Edited, with 
Commentary and Acting Notes, by J. HAMPDEN. (Is. 3d. 
Nelson.) i 


(2) Reading Scenes from Famous Stories. 
Arranged by R. BENNETT. (1s. Bell.) 


(1) This volume forms one of a series of four, each containing 
short plays for school children—in this particular case for ages 
11 to 12—designed to lead up to the works of Shakespeare and 
others of our classical dramatists, to be followed by a return to 
modern drama, for which purpose four other volumes are provided 
by the same editor, thus forming a carefully graduated course in 
the study of drama. ‘‘ Wireless and Sich-like,”’ F. Austin Hyde’s 
comedy, is, of the seven plays here given, likely to prove the most 
popular with boys. ‘‘ The Stolen Prince,” a playlet in Chinese 
fashion, by an American author, is a charming innovation, and 
it may, apparently, permission having been obtained in advance, 
be acted without fee. For four, at least, of the others a sub- 
stantial fee is expected even from amateurs. (2) Nine fables or 
folk-stories have been here recast in dramatic form, with the 
simplest vocabulary, for children of from seven to eight. The 
“ Notes for Teachers ’’ not only show how the material can be 
used to the fullest advantage, but offer suggestions for allied 
oral work and drawing. 


Introductory Book. 


A Gateway to Shakespeare: Scenes from the Plays. Selected 
by A. R. Jacoss, (1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 


This little book contains scenes from fifteen of the plays, 
meant to serve as an Introduction to Shakespeare for young 
readers. It is doubtful if King Lear, Hamlet, and Coriolanus are 
suitable plays for very young readers, and in any case the 
selections from these three plays are too brief to be really of 
value. But it is a pity to quarrel with a book that otherwise 
provides, in such an attractive form, so many suitable scenes for 
young readers. There are brief introductions to each play. 


Macmillan’s Poetry Cards for Individual Study. Junior Sets I, 
II, and III. (2s. each. Macmillan.) 


Romantic and Unromantic Poetry. By H. Wo Fe. 


(1s. 6d. 
Arrowsmith.) 


ECONOMICS 


Leading Cases on Mercantile Law (Being a Companion Volume 
to Stevens’ Mercantile Law). By Prof. R. S. T. CHORLEY 
and H. A. TUCKER. (9s. net. Butterworth.) 


We entirely agree with the compilers of this useful volume 
that “ in order to grasp a legal principle the average student 
must be given a set of facts to which the principle is then applied.” 
They have done their work admirably, and we have nothing but 
praise for the way in which these 142 cases are set out. The 
principle involved, the facts of the case, the decision, and the 
explanatory notes, are clearly and separately given, and the 
typographical arrangement throughout is a model of excellence 
for which students, whether of commerce or of law, will be 
grateful. 


Work and Wealth: a Human Valuation. By J. A. Hosson. 
New Edition. 7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

We very heartily welcome this revised and cheaper edition 
of a book that was first published “on the very eve of the 
Great War ” and therefore unfortunately met with less adequate 
attention than it deserves. It is a commonplace of economics 
that the study of consumption has been badly neglected, the 
consumer being consistently subordinated to the producer. 
Mr. Hobson’s book goes far towards remedying this defect. 
But it does more than that, for it offers an acute and penetrating 
analysis of the psychological and ethical aspects of both pro- 
duction and consumption, with the object of evaluating the 
real human costs and utilities involved in these economic pro- 
cesses. It is a book that demands close and concentrated atten- 
tion, but the labour is amply repaid. 


The Substance of Economics: for the Student and the General 
Reader. By H. A. SILVERMAN. Eighth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. (6s. net. Pitman.) 

That this book has reached its eighth edition, and that author 
and publisher have felt careful revision and extensive re-writing 
to be well worth while, are facts which speak for themselves. And 
indeed, whether the reader comes to the subject as a novice, or 
whether he desires to rub up his rusty knowledge of economics, 


and to see what light the modern economist can throw upon the 
puzzling problems of the hour, he will find what he needs in this 
book. If at times the treatment seems sketchy, and the page to 
resemble a student's notebook, it is only because the author gives 
the reader reasonable credit for intelligence. When the subject 
demands fuller treatment the author does not fail the reader. 
The chapters in which the modern theory of value is dealt with 
form an admirable example of lucid exposition, to which, however, 
many other examples might be added. The case for protection 
and for free trade respectively is clearly set forth. And there isa 
most helpful chapter on recent developments in public finance. 
The book deserves, and no doubt will achieve, a new lease of life. 
We may add that it is published at a remarkably low price. 


British Industries and their Organization. By Prof. G. C. ALLEN. 
(10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


“The main purposes of this book,” says the author, “ are 
to consider the condition of British industry since the war, and 
to describe its present organization.” He has therefore made a 
careful study of the staple trades—coal, iron and steel, engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding, textiles, and the motor trade—and has then 
collected his conclusions in a couple of valuable chapters on the 
general features of post-War industry and the changes that have 
taken place in its structure. In fact, Prof. Allen has done for 
post-war British industry what the great economic historians 
have done for earlier periods. Particularly illuminating is his 
account of the way in which demand for luxuries has outrun 
demand for primary products, so that new industries have 
arisen and old ones have declined, with disastrous results for 
British industry. The book is well-balanced and thoroughly 
competent. 


The Money Muddle and the Way Out. By F. W. PETHICK- 
LAWRENCE. (2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Economic Society : an Introductory Survey of Economic Theory. - 
By V. CoHEN. (4s. net. Heinemann.) 

Leninism. By J. STALIN. Translated by E. and C. PauL. 
Vol. II. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) Africa : with a Supplementary Study of Climatic Principles. 
By F. E. WESTERN. (2s. Murray.) 
(2) Australia and New Zealand. By W. J. WHEELER. (2s. 
Murray.) 
(3) A Middle School Mapping Book. By C. E. CLowseR. (1s. 3d. 
Murray.) l 
(1) and (2). For pupils of 13 to 14 years of'age, this series of 
geographies provides a useful course of lessons as part of the 
necessary preparation for the School Certificate Examination. 
Particular attention is given to the economic resources and the 
overseas trade of the various countries. The importance of 
individual work is emphasized throughout by means of practical 
exercises based on the text. (3) While working through the 
exercises in the Middle School Mapping Book, the pupil will 
learn how to deal with problems in map-reading ; this work 
will greatly help him when studying the more difficult problems 
in the various continents such as Africa and Australia. 


Africa: a Geography Note-Book. By S. J. B. WHYBROW. 
(1s. 3d. Dent.) 

North and South America: a Geography Note-Book. By S. J. B. 
Wuysrow. (1s. 3d. Dent.) 


In these geography note-books the good method is adopted 
of associating the letterpress on one page with the maps 
and diagrams on the opposite page; in this way pupils are 
encouraged to think in terms of the map. The text is written 
in a concise style, the subject matter is up to date, and the 
sketch maps are clearly drawn. 


(1) The Land and Life of China. By W. G. SEWELL. (2s. net. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

(2) Through Jade Gate and Central Asia: an Account of Journeys 
tn Kansu, Turkestan and the Gobi Desert. By MILDRED 
CABLE and FRANCESCA FRENCH. New Popular Edition. 
(3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

(3) Peeps at Great Cities. Paris. 
PANGE. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 


The books in this group are suitable for general reading rather 
than for use as textbooks ; a copy of each might therefore with 
advantage be placed in the school library for pupils interested 
in foreign places and peoples. (1) Mr. Sewell is a professor of 
the West China Union University and he has had opportunities 
of acquiring a special knowledge not only of the country itself, 
but also of the changing conditions in the lives of the people. 
He writes his account in a very pleasant way, and some parts 
of the narrative are told in a personal style. (2) First published 
in 1927, this interesting book is now issued in a cheap popular 
edition. After twenty-one years devoted to educational work 
and missionary service in China, the writers undertook a memor- 
able journey through Central Asia and across Russia on their 
way to England. A large scale map clearly indicates the route 
of the travellers from Lanchow to Omsk. (3) The chief feature 
of this little book on Paris is the unconventional style in which 
it is written. The writer has recorded not only her personal 
experiences and impressions of Paris, but has also included notes 
on historical events and modern changes in the city. 


Man’s Adaptation of Nature: Studies of the Cultural Landscape. 
By Dr. P. W. Bryan. (16s. net. University of London 
Press.) 

Among the recently published works on human geography, 
Man’s Adaptation of Nature deserves to take a very prominent 
place. The volume will undoubtedly be of very great value to 
students taking advanced courses of geography in training 
colleges and universities. Dr. Bryan has set out for consideration 
a philosophical conception of human geography. The natural 
landscape, changed and modified by man’s activity, is referred 
to as the cultural landscape which thus becomes the objective 
expression between human activities and natural environment. 
In the first seven chapters, the author very ably develops this 
thesis by a critical analysis of the main features of the subject, 
and in the chapters which follow he gives a series of detailed 
studies of the cultural landscapes of selected activities and 
areas 


(1) The World Around Us. Book III. The World's Highways. 
By B. SLESSER. (2s. 3d. Chambers.) 


(2) North and South America. By T. Pickies. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

(1) Young children are always interested in descriptions of 
travels and peoples; this attractive book provides a series of 
journeys in which striking contrasts of different parts of the 
world are well presented. In Part I the journeys are in the 


By the CoMTESSE JEAN DE 


lands with cold winters in the Northern Hemisphere ; in Part II 
trips by water in the hot regions of the world and so on. The 
text is very clearly printed and particularly well illustrated. 
(2) As in the other volumes of this series of modern school 
geographies, a very satisfactory course of lessons is provided 
for the junior forms of secondary schools. The format of the 
book, especially as regards sketch maps, pictures and printing 
of the text, adds greatly to its attractiveness. 


New Physical Geography. By Prof. R. S. TARR and Prof. O. D. 
VON ENGELN. Revised Edition. (12s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 


Prof. Tarr’s Physical Geography was first published in 1903 
and became a popular textbook in the schools and colleges of 
the United States. After many reprints, the work has now been 
thoroughly revised and new sections have been added. The 
volume provides a systematic course of study of the physical 
features of the earth and their influence on man. The text 
is profusely illustrated with beautiful pictures taken mainly 
from scenes in North America. Although this geography con- 
tains few references to the British Isles, students of geography 
in this country might with advantage add it to their list of 
textbooks for supplementary reading. 


Philips’ Comparative Series of Wall Atlases. Canada with New- 
foundland. Edited by Prof. G. CornisH and G. PHILIP. 
1. R lief of Land, Political and Communications. 2. Climate : 
Rainfall (Summer Conditions). 3. Climate: Rainfall (Winter 
Conditions). 4. Climate: July Temperature. 5. Climate : 
January Temperature. 6. (a) Natural Vegetation. (b) Density 
of Population. 7. E. Canada with Newfoundland : Economic. 
8. Western Canada: Economic (Single Map, 7s. Complete 
Set, 47s. 6d. G. Philip & Son.) 

The maps of Canada in this set are 48 in. by 36 in. and are there- 
fore suitable as regards size for use with fairly large classes. 
The geographical data have been most carefully prepared by 
the Professor of Geography in the University of Toronto, and 
the production of the maps (printing, colouring and general 
design) leaves nothing to be desired. In actual use, each map 
illustrates one important geographical distribution and a special 
lesson might be given on each separate sheet. When this intro- 
ductory work has been done, a valuable study of the whole set 
might be proceeded with (for this purpose it would be necessary 
to exhibit the eight maps at the same time). The aim of the 
teacher would now be to show the correlation of the distributions 
already studied in the earlier lessons. This might be done by 
describing (a) the conditions of pressure, temperature and 
rainfall respectively from sheets 2-5 in relation to the world 
position of Canada and to the relief of the land (sheet 1) ; 
(b) the natural vegetation, especially grass and forest, in relation 
to the relief and climatic conditions; (c) the distribution of 
population in the early days of settlement mainly determined 
by the vegetation (sheet 6); (d) the economic development of 
the natural resources (sheets 7 and 8) largely controlled by the 
physical conditions already studied and by the introduction of 
railways. In this way, the maps would provide a means of 
teaching the geography of Canada not only in a systematic 
manner but also by a scientific method. The study of cause and 
effect is of course greatly facilitated by having maps in a form 
such as this, in which comparison is perfectly easy and by the 
use of which the essential connections between the various 
phenomena can readily be seen. 


Collins’ New Scheme Geographies. Edited by Dr. Marion 
NEWBIGIN. Junior Series. Vol. I. Life at Home. By Mary 
W. McCviure. (1s. 9d.) Vol. II. Life and Work Abroad. By 
Mary W. McCcrure. (2s.) Vol. III. The British Isles. 
(Junior Book.) By A. Murray. (2s. 6d.). Vol. IV. Europe. 
By J. Y. ERSKINE. (2s. 6d.) Senior Series. Vol. V. Africa, 
Asia, and the Oceans. By J. Jones. (2s. gd.) Vol. VI. 
The Americas. By S. H. Beaver. (3s.) Vol. VII. The 
British Empire. By Dr. J. H. BrrRE Lv. (38. 3d.) Vol. VIII. 
The British Isles : an Economic, Industrial and Commercial 
Survey. (Senior Book.) By A. Murray. (3s. 6d.) (Collins.) 

Black's Geography Pictures. Selected and Edited by J. Fatr- 
GRIEVE. Set V. Australia, New Zealand and Pacific Islands. 
(1s. Black.) 

The World Encompassed. By Sir Francis DRAKE. Special 
Annotated Edition, with Map, Biographical and Historical 
Details, and Notes by G. E. HOLLINGWoRTH. (2s. Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press.) 
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A History of England. By R. M. Rayner. Complete Edition 
in One Volume. (ros. 6d. Longmans.) 

This well-conceived and excellently arranged manual should 
prove exceedingly valuable to students preparing for the School 
Certificate and Matriculation examinations. Avoiding mere 
antiquarianism, it concentrates attention on movements and 
institutions that have vital connexion with the world of to-day. 
Its skilful and uniform division of its material into chapters 
and sections will immensely facilitate its use as a textbook. It 
is not illustrated, but it has an adequate apparatus of maps, 
tables, and date charts. 


The Master Craftsmen : the Story of the Evolution of Implements. 
By M. GomPERTZ. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Man has been defined as a tool-using animal. In the remark- 
able little manual before us, Dr. Gompertz—until recently a 
headmaster and for a time Secretary of the Historical Associa- 
tion—has provided a fascinating account of “ the evolution of 
implements.” He has drawn his material from many unusual 
sources and has produced a textbook of extraordinary interest. 
It is well illustrated. 


The Parish Pump : How it Works—an Account of the Ways in 
which your Rates are spent. By C. K. WRIGHT. (ıs. net. 
Nicholson & Watson.) 

This is a book for an adult ratepayer rather than for his children 
at school. Based upon four broadcast talks it shows how local 
authorities spend their money, and seeks to make the ratepayer 
more willing than he usually is to provide it. 


A History for the Senior School, with Notes for the Guidance of 
the Pupils. By H. Court and L. Court. (Book I, 2s. 
Book II, 2s. 6d. Book III, 3s. Pitman.) 

The first two volumes of this very competent series cover the 
outlines of the political history of England, dividing it at the 
year 1603. The third volume, intended for the closing year of 
senior school instruction, consists partly of revision work and 
partly of pioneer reading in imperial history, world history, and 
social history. 


The Government of our Country. By Dr. F. H. SPENCER. (2s. 
Harrap.) 

The writer of this concise and scholarly handbook of civics is 
well known as Chief Inspector in the Education Department 
of the London County Council. No one realizes better than he 
the sort of information concerning our national institutions which 
boys and girls ought to possess and are capable of assimilating. 
He gives, on historic lines, a sketch of our central Government 
—Parliament, Cabinet, Law Courts—adding a peculiarly novel 
and valuable section on the Civil Service. 


The Tinder Box of Asia. By G. E. SoKoLsky. (ros. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The Tinder Box of Asia is China. Mr. Sokolsky, from intimate 
knowledge, gives a short account of the country and its people ; 
he then proceeds to describe in luminous detail the relations of 
China in the present century with Russia, Japan, Britain, and 
other countries. No student of the problems of the Far East 
should fail to read this important book. Mr. Sokolsky sees the 
main hope of a peaceful settlement of the Far Eastern question 
in the Lytton Report and the authority of the League of Nations. 


The New Abbey History Readers. Book I. Early English 
History to the Norman Conquest. Book II. English History 
from the Norman Conquest to the end of the Wars of the Roses. 
Book III. English History: the Tudor Period, 1485-1603. 
(1s. 9d. each.) Book IV. English History : the Stuart Period, 
1603-1714. Book V. English History: the Hanoverian 
Period, 1714-1837. (2s. each.) Book VI. English History : 
Modern Times, 1837-—Present Day. (2s. 6d.) (Bell.) 

Class-Books of Ancient and Modern History. By E. J. S. Lay. 
Book IV. Normans to the Restoration. (Paper, 1s. 3d. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Historical Association Leaflet, No. 91. The Economic Evolution 
of Scotland: in the 18th and 19th Centuries. By Dr. H. 
HAMILTON. (Is. net. Bell.) 

The Age of Expansion. By H. T. Evans. (2s. 6d. Cardiff and 
Wrexham: The Educational Publishing Co.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Basic German for Science Students. With Vocabulary and 
English Translations of the German Passages. By Dr. M. L. 
BARKER. (6s. net. Heffer.) 

Mr. Barker has put all science students in his debt. Till now 
there has been no one book that a student, say of 18 or 20, 
could use for the purpose of acquiring enough German to enable 
him to read books necessary for his scientific studies. We know 
how French is the only modern language learnt by 90 per cent 
of our scholars and German by very few. Consequently most 
students of science, when they have to get up German for 
scientific or commercial purposes, have found it difficult to pro- 
cure suitable textbooks. Now Mr. Barker has made their path 
easy for them. 


Historia de Espana. Por M. ROMERA-NAVARRO. 
Revisada. (4s. 6d. Heath.) 

This book attempts to give a simple account of the develop- 
ment of Spanish civilization from the earliest times to the 
present day. The language is simple and the author has succeeded 
in presenting a lucid and fair narrative. Each chapter is followed 
by a summary and a “ cuestionario ’’—the latter not being 
necessary for the type of student who may study this book or 
the type of teacher who could use it. The notes are rather of the 
obvious type, and there is'a very full vocabulary. The book 
would have been improved (and cheapened) by an omission of 
all except the actual text. The publishers are to be compli- 
mented on the “ make-up ” of the volume. 


San Juan de la Cruz. Poestas. Edited, with Introduction and 
Bibliography, by E. A. PEERS. José Cadalso. Noches 
Lugubres. Edited, with Introduction and Bibliography, 
by Emiry Cotton. (2s. each.) Serafin Estébane: Calderón. 
Cristianos y Moriscos. Edited, with Introduction and 
Bibliography, by ADELAIDE PARKER. (2s. 6d. Liverpool: 
“ Bulletin of Spanish Studies.’’) 

The scarcity of good Spanish texts at reasonable prices has 
frequently been commented upon. Especially hardly has this 
scarcity borne upon students who have wished to consult less 


Edicion 


popular texts. The editors of the Bulletin of Spanish Studies 
(an indispensable addition to the reading material of all interested 
in Spanish) have undertaken to print and publish some of the 
most interesting of these texts, of which the above three are 
the first to appear. Each fills an obvious gap. Each is well 
edited with a good introduction and a satisfactory bibliography. 
Each is just the size to slip into one’s pocket, and the student 
of Spanish is, as he should be, grateful for their production. 


Arsène Lupin: Gentleman-Cambrioleur, By M. LEBLANC. 
Book II. Edited by Dr. W. G. Hartoc. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

Dr. Hartog, in the intervals of brushing up our French, 

German, and Spanish, has found time to edit the second part 

of this well-known detective story. Those who liked the first 

part will enjoy more of it. It would do well for a holiday task. 


Histoire de France: Monarques et Personnages Illustres, Evéne- 
ments Dramatiques des Régnes. By M. Tu1&ry. (2s. Dent.) 

L’Aiguille Qui Tue. By H. Cauvain. Edited by P. W. PACKER. 
(Paper, rod. Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford University Press.) 

La Prisonnière du Temple: a Tale from Le Chevalier de Maison- 
Rouge. By A. Dumas. Edited by M. A. Ducro1ix and 
E. M. D. HERBERT. (Paper, rod. Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Les Meilleures Pages de Lamartine. Choisies, Presentées et 
Annotées par A. TREVES. (Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, is. 8d. 
University of London Press.) 

Certificate Exercises in German. By Dr. F. W. WILSON. (2s. 6d. 
Arnold.) 

First Reader in Italian. By L. CovEeLLO and ANNITA E. 
GIACOBBE. (6s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 
Jean Bonnard: Petit Ecolier. By N. H. GARRETT. 

Harrap.) 
Deutsche Fibel. By O. Koiscuwitz. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 


The Fluent French Course. By I. M. BEVERIDGE. Second Book. 
(38. Cassell.) 


(1s. 3d. 
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The Fundamentals of Logic. By F. M. CHAPMAN and P. HENLE. 
(10s. 6d. net. Scribner.) 


A clear and well printed textbook of logic. Part I gives a 
simple statement of the elements of the logic of argument, and 
traces the connexions between the Aristotelian tradition and 
modern symbolic logic. Part II is concerned with the basic 
principles of symbolic logic, and Part III with the general 
problems of scientific method. There are plenty of interesting 
exercises for the pupil to work, and no metaphysical discussions 
to confuse him. 


Introductory Sociology. By Prof. C. H. Coorry, Prof. R. C. 
ANGELL, and Prof. L. J. Carr. (15s. net. Scribner.) 


In this volume the two younger authors have brought together 
selections from the chief sociological writings of Prof. Cooley, 
and have added new material of their own in order to bring the 
treatment up to date. The book begins with more general topics 
such as heredity and social culture, and the individual and 
Society, and leads to a detailed analysis of the function of 
different social groups in modern life. The book is of interest to 
English readers not only because it is a sound introduction to 
the subject, but also because of the light it throws on con- 
temporary American life and thought. 


Science and Religion : a Symposium. Cheap Edition. 
Howe.) 


We are glad to see a cheap edition of these talks, which were 
broadcast in the autumn of 1930, and published early in 1931. 
The purpose of the talks was to get each of the speakers to give 
a personal interpretation of the position as between science and 
religion nowadays. The speakers included eminent churchmen, 
such as Bishop Barnes, Canon Streeter, and Dean Inge; men of 
science, such as Prof. Julian Huxley, Sir Arthur Eddington, 
Prof. Haldane, and Prof. Malinowski; and philosophers such as 
Prof. Alexander and Dr. L. P. Jacks. The total impression left 
upon one’s mind by these talks is that, although institutional 
religion may have lost ground in this generation, the same state- 
ment could not safely be made about personal religion. We 
believe that teachers as a body would confirm this view, judging 
from their experience of the boys and girls of to-day. 


(1s. net. 


The Proper Study of Mankind. By B. A. Howarp. (3s. 6d. 
net. Ginn.) 

Human Welfare: the Social and Educational Essentials. By 
Dr. M. Kaye. (6s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

Towards Planetism : an Explorative Attempt at Viewing Human 
Problems and Goals in the light of a possible Method and 
Plan for doing something about them by one who wants to 
learn much more about this large Subject than he now knows 
as he presents this Pamphlet for Criticism. By R. R. HAWKINS. 
(Peiping, China: San Yu Press.) 


(1) Lehrbuch der Psychologie. By R. HAUSER. 
im Breisgau: Herder.) 

(2) Erfolgreiche Erziehung : Psychologisch-ethische Begrtindung 
normal- und hetlpddagogischer Masznahmen. By J. Linp- 
WORSKY. (1 M. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder.) 


(1) It is well known that in Germany and other continental 
countries secondary education includes an elementary study of 
philosophy. Dr. Hauser’s textbook of psychology is primarily 
intended for the use of schools. It is compact, skilfully arranged, 
and written with sufficient simplicity for its purpose. The 
author accepts the principle of vitalism, and opposes the con- 
ceptions of wholeness and form to the construction of mental 
life out of elements. (2) Lindworsky, in his short exposition 
of the principles of successful education, utilizes the results 
of his experimental investigations, his expert knowledge of 
psychology, and his practical experience to enforce an ethical 
and religious ideal of the vocation of the teacher and of vocation 
in general. His book is for beginners in teaching and for parents, 
and for them his wise and practical counsel should be of great 
Service in dealing with normal or with difficult children. 


In Search of the Beginning. By M. A. Payne. (5s. net. Allen- 
son.) 

A popular introduction to psychological metaphysics, in- 
geniously presented in the form of the biography of ‘‘ Susan,” 
who begins by being a difficult child, and ends, full of wisdom, 
sitting at the feet of a “ real sage.” The book conveys a good 
deal of knowledge which should help in the handling of children. 


(3 M. Freiburg 


The Development of Learning in Young Children. By Prof. 
L. C. WAGONER. (15s. net. McGraw-Hill Book Co.) 

A useful book for all who have to do with the training of young 
children, from birth up to the end of the nursery stage. Though 
the psychological introduction is too purely behaviouristic for 
most English readers, the main body of the book is a compila- 
tion of the definite knowledge which child-observers have collected 
in recent years. Skilful use has been made of a large number of 
authorities, and their conclusions are illustrated from nursery 
school experience. A particularly useful chapter is on ‘‘ Normal 
Rate of Development,” giving clear and detailed directions for 
measuring a child's progress and showing what may reasonably be 
expected at each stage. There is an appendix which gives an 
exhaustive list of ‘‘ Reading References.” 


The Psychology of Secondary School Teaching. By Prof. J. L. 
MuRrsELL. (New York: Norton.) 

Prof. Mursell divides teaching into four main divisions: 
instruction, guidance, the setting of standards, and the control 
of behaviour. Under each of these heads his book summarizes 
and explains the main teachings of modern educational psy- 
chology, and is of particular value as a textbook because it also 
reports the results of a large number of investigations which are 
not readily accessible to students. Full references to the originals 
are given in the excellent bibliographies which follow the 
chapters, and which compensate to some degree for the scantiness 
of treatment which necessarily attends the attempt to include 
sO many subjects in one volume. 


Edward and Marigold. By MARJORIE THORBURN. (5s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

A charming portrait of two children, drawn from experience 
and with psychological insight. Edward will be familiar to every 
reader, with his inarticulate love of beauty, his sudden jealousy 
of his father, his odd fears and deceptions and misunderstandings. 
Marigold is less interesting, except at that supreme moment 
when she carried her beloved suitcase to the window and threw 
it out, not knowing that it was really Aunt Lois whom she 
wanted to throw out of the window. 


Man as Psychology Sees Him. By Prof. E. S. ROBINSON. 
(12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Economy and Technique of Learning. By Prof. W. F. Book. 
(10s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

Here are two treatises, both from America, and each of them 
dealing in its own way with psychology. Prof. Robinson gives 
us an introduction, easy and popular in style, but with no 
shirking of difficulties, to the general problems of psychology. 
Whether he is writing on the relative importance of heredity and 
environment, or on mind and body, or on mental tests, or on 
the nature of thought, he has something fresh to say, and he 
says it well. The book is not written specially for teachers, 
but it should find its way into training colleges as well as into 
the hands of the general reader. Prof. Book’s name is well 
known in educational circles by his contributions to experimental 
psychology, and in particular by his work on The Intelligence of 
High School Seniors (1922). In this new volume, which pre- 
supposes an introductory course in general psychology, he aims 
at bringing together all the facts about the learning process 
that have been gathered by experimental studies during the 
past thirty-five years. His brother experimentalists will be 
grateful to him, not only for his original contributions, but also 
for bringing together so much material in a handy form. 


Northox Group Intelligence Test : for ages 11-12 years. Devised 


by Dr. G. P. WILLiaMs. (3d. Key, 1s. Instructions, 2d. 
Harrap.) 

The Mind of the Child: a Psychoanalytical Study. By C. 
BauDOUIN. Translated by E. and C. PauL. (ros. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The Evidence of our Senses. By A. W. P. WoLTERS. (2s. 6d. 


net. Methuen.) 

The Psychology of Power. By J. A. HADFIELD. A New Edition 
of the Paper originally contributed to The Spirit (1919, 
edited by Canon B. H. STREETER. (18. net. Macmillan.) 

Youth: the Psychology of Adolescence and its Bearing on the 
Reorganization of Adolescent Education. By Prof. OLIVE A. 
WHEELER. New Edition. (5s. net. University of London 
Press.) 

Thinking and Doing. By H. Roperts. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Psycho-Analysis and its Derivatives. By Dr. H. CRICHTON- 
MILLER. (2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 
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(1) An Elementary Biology for Schools. By N. M. JoHNsoNn. 
(2s. Oliver & Boyd.) 


(2) A First Book of Biology. By Mary E. PHILLIPS and Lucy 
E. Cox. (2s. 6d. University of London Press.) 


There is an increasing demand for textbooks intermediate 
between the standard of nature study and that of School Cer- 
tificate and kindred examinations. Both these books, arranged 
on a seasonal basis, could be used to fill more or less the gap ; 
indeed they could conveniently be taken in succession, (1) being 
rather more elementary, though it touches on such topics as 
the structure and composition of soils, symbiosis and evolution 
which find no place in (2). The main part of (1) is arranged 
according to function; e.g. modes of feeding, of respiration, 
and so on; and each chapter is provided with a list of feasible 
practical work. In (2) the treatment is more detailed, and is 
confined to plants and animals, and more experimental. A few 
errors have crept in: p. 27 lines 25-29, the extinction of the 
flame is not proof that carbon dioxide has been given out, but 
that oxygen has been removed ; p. 78, lines 2, 3 are misleading 
by disregarding water-displacement and the principle of Archi- 
medes ; p. 160, lines 18-21 are incorrect, ‘‘ the wings and other 
structures ” being not those of the butterfly, but of the pupa 
itself ; p. 172, line 29-p. 173, line 3 should read, “ the larva 
[of Puss Moth] converts the silk, as it is being emitted, into a 
gluey substance, which rapidly hardens, by wetting it with 
formic acid produced by the prothoracic gland’’; p. 179, 
line 21, for “ dorsal” read ‘‘ ventral’’; pp. 191, 192, some 
other papilionaceous flower should be substituted for sweet pea, 
since this is almost always self-pollinated ; and p. 262, lines 8-11, 
if “a nest of earthworms, all knotted together like a tangled 
ball of thick wool ” ever occurs, it is very unusual. Apart from 
these lapses (2) deserves commendation. 


Botany by Discovery. By ETHEL GREEN. Revised Edition. 
(4s. 6d. Dent.) 

A considerable portion of this book is occupied by such 
physics and chemistry as are essential to securing a clear con- 
ception of the elements of plant physiology. As a botanical 
textbook for beginners it can be thoroughly recommended ; 
though perhaps its title is somewhat misleading in suggesting 
a more completely heuristic method than is actually adopted. 
True, the student is asked many a question; but within a 
short space the answer is generally put clearly before him in 
the text. Juvenile patience and morale are scarcely proof against 
such temptation. 


An Introduction to Plant Physiology. By Dr. W. O. James. 
Second Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Apart from the correction of a few errors present in the first 
edition of this excellent book, the second contains nqimportant 
changes other than modifications of some of the statements 
relating to the problems of translocation. 


Alternating Current Electrical Engineering. 
Fourth Edition. (15s. net. Macmillan.) 
The fact that this is the fourth edition of Mr. Kemp’s book 
is sufficient testimony as to its value. Additional matter has 
been introduced into the chapters on transformers, alternators, 
induction motors, and rotary converters, whilst an entirely new 
chapter has been added on the oscillatory circuit. 


Philips’ Chart of the Circulation of the Blood. (6s. 6d. net.) 
Philips’ Vitamin Charts. No. 1. Vitamin Values of Foods. 
No. 2. Diseases Resulting from a Lack of Vitamins. (8s. 6d. 
net each. G. Philip & Son.) 

Messrs. G. Philip & Son have issued three coloured biological 
wall diagrams which teachers of physiology and hygiene may 
find useful. One of these shows the distribution and functions 
of the blood in the human circulatory system; and includes 
four insets of the several positions of the walls and valves of 
the heart during a single complete contraction. This diagram 

is accompanied by a descriptive pamphlet edited by Prof. V. H. 

Mottram, and furnished with further schematic diagrams. Of 

the others, 1 displays the vitamin values of various articles of 

food, the solubilities, properties and effects of vitamins A, B, 

C, and D, and contains also a tabular statement of their relative 

abundance ; while 2 presents four rather gruesome pictures of 

persons suffering from diseases due to lack of vitamins, and 
indicates the articles of food by which these diseases are cured. 

These two measure 29 in. by 37 in.; the other 36 in. by 25 in. ; 

they are all mounted on rollers, varnished, and provided with 

eyelets. 


By P. Kemp. 


(1) The Senses of Insects. By Dr. H. ELtRINGHAM. (3s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 


(2) Plant Ecology: for the Student of British Vegetation. By 
Dr. Wm. Leaca. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


These two monographs on biological subjects fully maintain 
the high standard of their precedessors in this series. As is to 
be expected, nearly half of Dr. Eltringham’s book is devoted to 
the structure of and the probable vision obtained by the eyes of 
insects. Teachers of elementary biology will do well to peruse 
at least these chapters in order to steer clear of the dogmatic 
general statements that are too frequently based on the par- 
ticular instance of the cockroach’s eye. The structure and 
probable functions of the other organs of sense are also dealt 
with as fully as present knowledge permits. Dr. Leach's book 
is especially valuable in view of the growing tendency to intro- 
duce ecology into school courses. His chapters on Principles 
and Practical Study will do much towards removing the im- 
pression that mere floral lists constitute ecological study; and 
they should be very helpful in pointing out the correct and by 
no Means narrow path that the student should follow in the 
field. 


Elements of Practical Biology : a Text-book Covering the Syllabuses 
of the Higher School Certificate and the Preliminary Examina- 
tions for Medical and Dental Students of the Universities and 
the Conjoint Board of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons. By A. P. GRAHAM. (6s. Dent.) 

For beginners in biology, this is a helpful guide, especially in 
regard to microscopic technique, section-cutting and mounting, 
and manipulation in general, particularly of the botanical 
material. In animal dissection, however, instruction far more 
explicit than that given is called for. Both in the botanical and 
in the zoological portions the student will need a good textbook 
at his elbow, and much guidance from the demonstrator. The 
book is interleaved with blank pages for drawings, and contains 
a useful chapter on elementary biochemistry. A few corrigenda 
have eluded ‘the author: p. 50, line 13, for ‘‘G’’ read “G”; 


p. 85, lines 1, 2, for “ uniramus ” and “ biramus ” read “uni- 
ramous ” and “ biramous ” respectively ; p. 86, line 23, delete 
* ovalis ” ; p. 93, line 30 after “ (ocelli) ” insert “‘ on each side ” ; 
p. 138, line 20, for “ tricocyst ’’ read “ trichocyst.” On p. 86, 
line 38 and p. 87, line 18, the appendages of the pupa itself 
are spoken of as being those of the imago : this is quite wrong. 


A Junior Chemistry. By Dr. E. J. HoLMYARD. (4s. Dent.) 

Elementary Organic Chemistry. By B. C. L. Kemp. (5s. Dent.) 

Food and the Principles of Dietetics. By Dr. R. HuTCHISON and 
Prof. V. H. Mottram. Seventh Edition. (21s. net. Arnold.) 

How to see Flowers. Written and Illustrated by E. F. DAGLISH. 
(2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Cytological Technique. 
Methuen.) 

How to see Beasts. Written and Illustrated by E. F. DAGLISH. 
(2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

A Textbook of Physics. By E. GRIMSEHL. Edited by Prof. R. 
ToMASCHEK. Authorized Translation from the Seventh 
German Edition by Dr. L. A. WoopDwarpb. Vol. II. Heat 
and Sound. (12s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Meaning of Animal Colour and Adornment : being a new 
Explanation of the Colours, Adornments and Couriships of 
Animals, their Songs, Moults, Extravagant Weapons, the 
Differences between their Sexes, the Manner of Formation of 
their Geographical Varieties, and other Allied Problems. By 
Major R. W. G. H1InGsTon. (18s. net. Arnold.) 

The Clinical Aspect of Chronic Poisoning by Aluminium and its 
Alloys. By Dr. L. SPIRA. (2s. 6d. net. Bale & Danielssohn.) 

A Physics Note-Book : Heat, Light and Sound. By E. W. TAPPER. 
(2s. Methuen.) 

Science for Junior Schools. By W. B. LiTTLeE. Book IV. (as. 
Pitman.) 

The New Background of Science. By Sir JAMES JEANS. (7s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Life and Living: a Story for Children. By Dr. E. P. PHILLIPS. 
(5s. net. Reeve.) 

The Romance of Plant Hunting. By Capt. F. K. WARD. (3s. 6d. 
net. Arnold.) 

Plant Distribution in the Aberystwyth District, including Plyn- 
limon and Cader Idris. By Prof. LiLy NEWTON. (Aberyst- 
wyth: The Cambrian News.) 

The Inventor and his World. By Dr. H. S. HATFIELD. (6s. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 


By Dr. J. R. BAKER. (3s. 6d. net. 
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Summer Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


Hormay Courses AT THE FRENCH UNIVERSITIES.—The 
Oftice National des Universités et Ecoles Frangaises, 3 Cromwell 
Gardens, S. Kensington, S.W. 7, has again issued an illustrated 
pamphlet (which may be had free of charge on application) 
bringing together the main points relating to vacation courses 
for foreign students organized by the French universities. The 
Office also issues vouchers entitling students to reduced return 
tickets, available for three months. 


Jaca.—The University of Saragossa announces a vacation 
course from July 1 to August 31 for Spanish and foreign 
students. The programme for foreigners includes courses in 
the Spanish language (elementary and advanced), and in the 
literature, art and history of Spain; also several courses on 
more specialized subjects. Ample provision is made for sport, 
visits to places of artistic and industrial interest, and excursions 
to the Pyrenees; also for the accommodation of students at 
reasonable rates. Apply for full information to the Oficina de 
los Cursos de Verano, Universidad de Zaragoza, Spain. 


GLAMORGAN SUMMER SCHOOL, Barry.—This_ well-known 
School will be held from August 7 to September 2. Courses are 
offered, as usual, to suit almost all requirements in handicrafts, 
needlecrafts, and physical training. In addition, special courses 
of lectures are being arranged in ‘‘ Speech Training and Poetry 
Speaking ” (Miss Hilda Brettell, Central School of Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art) and “ A Refresher Course ” (Mr. 
Idwal Jones, University College, Swansea). Hostel accommoda- 
tion will be available for a limited number. Full particulars may 
be obtained from the Educational Department, County Hall, 
Cardiff. 

2% % & 

CIRCUIT OF FRENCH UNIVERSITIES.—The University Tourist 
Committee has decided to arrange each year in September a 
circular tour of universities for foreign students taking part 
in vacation courses in Paris or other centres. The first circuit 
will take place this September. Students will leave Paris and 
make a stay at the Universities of Nancy, Besançon and Dijon. 
Lectures will be given bearing upon local industries, monu- 
ments, &c. The afternoons will be devoted to excursions. 
The total cost will be about goo francs. Intending participants 
should communicate with the Office des Universités, 96 Boule- 
vard Raspail, Paris 6°. 

2 % % 

BESANGON.—The Holiday Courses, which were revised in 
1932, now form an integral part of the Faculty of Letters. 
The syllabus includes phonetics, grammar and language, litera- 
ture, authors, history and geography, civilization and institu- 
tions, translation, practical exercises and commercial corre- 
spondence. Besancon lies amidst the magnificent scenery of 
the Jura and is the centre of a great tourist region. There are 
numerous sports and diversions, and the new University Hostel 
offers accommodation at a very low rate. Vouchers are issued 
to students under 25 years of age allowing them to travel at 
half rate. All inquiries will be answered by M. le Secrétaire 
Général, Université, 30-32 rue Mégevand, Besançon, France. 

& 2 & 


GENEVA.—For the sixth year in succession the International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva, is organizing, from July 31 to 
August 5, a special course for members of the teaching profession 
(elementary and secondary school teachers, training college 
lecturers, school inspectors, and all others engaged in some form 
of educational activity) on the subject of ‘‘ How to make the 
League of Nations known and to develop the spirit of Inter- 
national Co-operation.” The course will include lectures on 
the work of the principal International Institutions of Geneva ; 
on psychology applied to education for peace, with several 
lessons on the best methods to use in such teaching ; on the 
Disarmament Conference and on the economic crisis. Visits 
will be made to the Secretariat of the League of Nations, to 
the International Labour Office, and other places of interest. 
The various Governments are being notified so that they may 
send scholarship students to the course as in previous years. 
The detailed programme may be obtained on application to 
the Bureau, 44 rue des Maraichers, Geneva. Immediately 
preceding the above course the Institute of Science and Edu- 
cation, Geneva, is holding a course (from July 24-29) on ‘‘ The 
Methodical Study of the Child.” Lectures will be given on 
various aspects of child development and training, with prac- 
tical demonstrations. 


SCHOOLBOYS TOUR TO THE DALMATIAN Coast.—A party of 
schoolboys who are to visit the Dalmatian Coast in August will 
study there the evidence of Greek, Roman, Turkish, and Venetian 
occupation. In Split, better known as Spalato, they will be taken 
over the Roman Palace built there by the Emperor Diocletian 
over fourteen hundred years ago. In Dubrovnik, one of the few 
perfectly preserved medieval cities of Europe—they will see the 
old Cathedral and the Doge’s Palace. They will also visit 
Cetinje, the one-time capital of Montenegro. On the journey out 
they are to stop in Lucerne, Milan, Verona, and Venice, and they 
will visit the home of William Tell. The boys will come from 
both public and secondary schools. 

Ld Ld $ 


ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MistREsses.—The fifty-ninth Annual 
Conference of the Association of Head Mistresses will be held 
at the Aigburth Vale High School, Liverpool, on Friday and 
Saturday, June 16 and 17, 1933, under the chairmanship of 
the retiring President, Miss E. Strudwick, St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School. Resolutions will be proposed on Indian Women’s 
Franchise, the Cinema, the Licensing and Inspection of Private 
Schools, the Report of the Panel of Investigators on the School 
Certificate Examination ; and papers will be read on various 
aspects of “ Education,” and on “ The Teacher’s Contacts with 
Life.” Members will attend the Evensong Service in Liverpool 
Cathedral on Friday, June 16. On the same evening the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool is holding a reception in the Town Hall. 

s * s 


Perucia.—The Royal Italian University for Foreigners at 
Perugia exists for the purpose of giving a better knowledge of 
Italy in its past and present manifestations. During the months 
of July, August, and September, courses are conducted in 
advanced culture (politics, history, literature, art, and scientific 
thought in Italy); etruscology; the Italian language for 
teachers of Italian abroad and for students generally who are 
divided into sections according to nationality, and Italian 
literature, political history, and the history of art. At the end 
of the session examinations are held and certificates and diplomas 
given. Special arrangements are made for excursions to neigh- 
bouring cities of interest, free entrance to galleries, museums 
and libraries, and reductions on Italian railways. Application 
for full particulars should be made to the Segreteria della Regia 
Università Italiana per Stranieri, Palazzo Gallenga, Perugia, 
Italy. 

* $ * 

SUMMER SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—The insistent 
demand for further schools of dramatic production by members 
of the teaching profession, artists, community and repertory 
players, Guide and club leaders, has led this summer to a 
further extension of the Summer Vacation. Schools organized 
by the Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. The schools will 
be held this year in Bath in two sessions: from July 28 to 
August 11, and also from August 14 to August 28. The course 
combines an ideal holiday and fellowship in the company of 
others of similar tastes, together with practical and individual 
instruction from leading producers in the art of acting and 
stage-technique, as well as in the creative and literary aspects 
of stage-craft. A September vacation school will also be held 
at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, from September 1 to 
September 10, for those who desire a London school. In each 
of these schools, the most practical methods will be adopted in 
an actual theatre. 

$ $ 4 

TRAINING OF WIRELESS GRouP LEADERS.—The third National 
Summer School for the training of wireless group leaders, 
arranged by the Central Council for Broadcast Adult Education, 
is this year being divided into two, in order to meet the con- 
venience of those who live in Northern England and Scotland. 
The first week is from Saturday, July 15 to July 22, and will be 
held at Hertford College, Oxford, while the second is from 
August 5 to August 12, at Durham University. Provision is 
being made each week for seventy students, including twenty- 
five women. There is to be a short opening session on the 
Saturday evening, but the main work of the school will begin 
on Monday, and on each day there will be practice for group 
leaders, under actual broadcasting conditions. Speakers who 
are to broadcast during the coming autumn will also attend the 
school, where they will have opportunities for meeting pros- 
pective group leaders. The total cost to a student paying full 
fee is the sum of £3 5s., which covers all expenditure except 
afternoon tea at Oxford and excursions, but arrangements have 
been made whereby limited financial assistance can be given 
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to students who without such help would be prevented from 
attending the school. Application forms can be obtained from 
the B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London, W. 1, or from the 
Area Councils for Broadcast Adult Education. 
bd & Ld 

ANGLO-FRENCH STUDENTS’ Horipay CENTRE.—For the 
second year in succession an Anglo-French Summer Holiday 
Course will be held at The Warren, Offington Park, Worthing, for 
English and French students. Arrangements for the French 
group, which will number from fifty to sixty persons, are made 
by the Society “ Centres Franco-Anglais Universitaires,” in 
Paris. The course is open to all English-speaking students, aged 
between 18 and 30, interested in French language, literature, 
and life. It will be held from July 29 to August 26. The chief 
aim of the Centre is to provide a complete holiday for students 
of both nations, and the course arranged will give opportunities 
to discuss and to exchange views on social, cultural and economic 
questions. The classes, debates, readings, &c., will be arranged 
to help the students with their special difficulties. This holiday 
course can be warmly commended to young English students 
who, unable for some reason to take a holiday abroad, are 
anxious to learn something, not only of the French language, 
but also of the French spirit and of France itself. 

bd $ 2 

THE NINTH WEEK-END CONFERENCE OF COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS.—The ninth conference of Commercial Teachers and 
others interested in education will take place during the week- 
end July 21 to 24, at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. This beau- 
tiful building has recently been extended and it is hoped that 
arrangements will be made for the conference to occupy the 
new wing. Everything in this is completely up to date and the 
comfort of visitors is assured. The spacious grounds will be 
at the disposal of those attending the conference, for tennis, 
recreation, &c., and from every point of view a very pleasant 
week-end is anticipated. The inaugural address will be given 
on Friday evening, July 21, by Prof. J. G. Smith, Birming- 
ham University, the title of which will be “ Education for 
Business Life.” This session will be presided over by Her Grace 
the Duchess of Atholl, D.B.E., M.P. A complete programme 
and further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
honorary secretary, Oxford Conference, Pitman House, Parker 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


BRITISH SocrAL HYGIENIC CounciLt.—The eighth Summer 
Vacation School is to be held at St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, from 
Thursday, July 27 to Thursday, August 3, 1933. For purposes 
of economy and convenience the special Vacation School for 
Colonial Administrators and Missionaries is this year being 
combined with it. The programme is being arranged to cover 
a wide range of interests, and concurrent meetings will be held 
to suit particular groups of members where the subjects are not of 
interest to the whole school. In the scientific courses dealing 
with the biological, anthropological, physiological, and psycho- 
logical aspects of social hygiene, attention will be directed to 
fundamental principles as these have been found to be of the 
greatest practical value in enabling home and overseas workers 
to understand the problems with which they are faced. At the 
meetings in the late afternoon and evening, the subjects will be 
those which present special difficulties. These will include the 
question of the unemployed adolescent; problems arising in 
residential institutions for young people; some aspects of 
prostitution ; developments in Colonial education, &c. 

$ $ * 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH.—At the invitation of the 
municipal authorities, the University of Liverpool Summer 
School of Spanish will hold its fourteenth annual session, from 
July 30 to August 27, 1933, at San Sebastian. An optional 
preliminary course will also be held from July 15 to 28. Though 
San Sebastian is the best known seaside resort in Spain, prices 
are no higher than at Santander, families and hotels are more 
numerous, and the town is nine hours nearer London. The 
newly-built school in which lectures are to be held is situated in 
a wooded park on the slope of Monte Urgull, and its open ter- 
races command fine views of the bay and the mountains. Golf, 
tennis, and bathing are inexpensive and near at hand, and 
excursions will be made to Basque coast resorts, the Guipuzcoan 
Highlands, and the Spanish Pyrenees. The classes and lectures, 
under the direction of Prof. E. Allison Peers, will cover the 
usual fields of Spanish language, literature, phonetics, history, 
and civilization. At the close of the school examinations will 
be held in elementary and advanced grades for the Certificate 
of Spanish Studies. A conducted party will leave London for 
San Sebastian on July 29. Prospectuses of the school may be 
obtained from the secretary, Summer School of Spanish, 
University of Liverpool. 


Topics and Events 


Royat ACADEMY OF ARTS: SUMMER EXHIBITION.—Specially 
reduced tickets at half price (gd.) in lots of ten or more, for the 
use of students, may be obtained on application being made by 
the principals of schools, colleges, &c. Tickets for teachers 
accompanying parties may be obtained at ıs. if application is 
made on the same form. Tickets at the specially reduced rate 
of is., in lots of ten or more, for the use of members of staff 
associations, working men’s or girls’ clubs, or similar organizations 
may be obtained on application being made by the secretary 
or other official of such organization. All communications 
must be addressed to the Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


$ % 4 


BriTIsH MuseuMĪM Post Carps.—The Trustees of the British 
Museum are prepared to allow, to colleges, schools and other 
educational bodies only, a discount of 25 per cent on all orders 
of {1 and upwards for post cards and other published repro- 
ductions, and also for unpublished photographic prints from 
negatives in stock. Lists of post cards and reproductions may 
be had on application to the Director; while albums of selected 
photographic prints may be inspected at the stall in the Entrance 
Hall of the Museum. This concession does not apply to plaster 
casts from sculpture or other objects in the Museum, which are 
sold by the Department for the Sale of Casts, at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, S.W. 7. 


4 $ Ld 


BaBy WEEK CounciIL CoMPETITION.—In view of the growing 
interest of teachers in the teaching of parentcraft, household 
science and civic responsibility for health, the National Baby 
Week Council offers the following competitions in connexion 
with National Baby Week, July 1 to 7, 1933: For men teachers— 
“ A synopsis showing the modification of the school curricu- 
lum so as to prepare boys for their future responsibilities as 
fathers.” For women teachers— An outline of practical work 
at school designed to lead up to the teaching of mothercraft.”’ 


Prizes in each competition will be: First prize, £3 3s.; 
Second prize, {2 2s.; Third prize, {1 1s. Any communications 
regarding this competition should be accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply, and addressed to the Secre- 
tary, National Baby Week Council, 117 Piccadilly, London, 


W. ı. 
$ * * 


BRITISH INSTITUTE (PARIS) SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Committee 
of the British Institute in Paris, of which Lord Tyrrell is Presi- 
dent, and Lord Crewe Chairman, is shortly awarding scholar- 
ships to be held in Paris during 1933-34. Mr. B. S. Townroe, 
the Secretary of the British Institute in Paris, speaking on 
May 8th in the Great Hall of University College, ‘at Notting- 
ham, stated that the Committee of the Institute were prepared 
to consider applications from men and women who were 
engaged, or proposed to engage, in commerce and industry, 
as well as from those concerned primarily with teaching or 
research. The scholarships would range in value from £25 to 
£150 each, and applications had to be sent through the Vice- 
Chancellor, or the head of any other educational institution 
now being attended, to the Secretary, 16 Hanover Square, 
London, W. 1, before June 10. 


4 $ $ 


‘“ PHYSICS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY." — The nineteenth 
lecture in the “ Physics in Industry ” series was delivered by 
Mr. H. Bradley, the director of the British Boot, Shoe and Allied 
Trades Research Association, on May 23, 1933. This series 
of lectures was founded by the Institute of Physics to direct 
attention to the importance of industrial applications of physical 
science and to the value of the contribution to industry which 
research in physics has made, and which it is continuing to make 
in increasing measure. The subject of the nineteenth lecture was 
“ Physics in the Boot and Shoe Industry.” Copies of these 
lectures may be obtained from the Institute of Physics, 1 Lowther 
Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, S.W. 7. 
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School Libraries 


VII—MATHEMATICS 


By A. LEA PERKINS, M.A., L.C.P., Head of Mathematics 
Department, Varndean School, Brighton 


T will be well to consider the subject of the Mathematics 
Section of School Libraries in two parts. ‘There is, 
first, the great array of textbooks, commonly so called, 
that provides the raw material from which preparation 
and class-room exercises are produced by something akin 
to the methods of mass production. For this type of mathe- 
matics book the principles of selection are not at all 
abstruse, though their application may be a trifle laborious. 
Most masters will agree that, when estimating the prospec- 
tive value to their school of any individual book, scrutiny 
should be directed chiefly to the exercises, to their grading 
in difficulty, to their length, reality, originality, subtlety, 
suggestiveness, and variety. Of course, other standards of 
comparison will be used, as mode of treatment, disposition 
of the argument on each page, binding in parts and cost; 
but in a practical study like mathematics, the cardinal 
virtues of a class-room textbook, in so far as they exist, 
will surely be found to dwell in the exercises. 

In the second place, there is the Mathematical Divi- 
sion of the Library, that representative collection of 
authoritative works on all subjects having educational 
significance, which is housed in a special building or apart- 
ment known by that name. It is here that the schoolboy 
makes one of his first startling, self-revealing contacts 
with life. Here, as an independent and somewhat bewildered 
Wayfarer, perhaps oppressed by a stately silence which 
Suggests the reluctance of truth to be revealed, he sets 
out along the steep and narrow path to knowledge almost 
alone, just as he is bound to do after he has left school. 


Every one expects that literary or linguistic research, 
even when of modest schoolboy character, will be con- 
ducted in such a place ; it is really equally true that mathe- 
matical operations need the same liberal supply of selective 
material, and thg inspiration of the same atmosphere. 
Let us recognize that the cloven tongues of cultural fire 
hover more in the library than in the class-room. 

In the experience of the writer, it is by no means easy 
to gather together a mathematical library composed of 
books which will be regularly helpful to the boys in the 
highest forms of a secondary school. Undoubtedly, in an 
institution in which spiritual influence should occupy 
the throne, a book may be worth its place though seldom 
or even never used, but there ought to be some particular 
reason for its choice in that case. Since the field of inquiry 
is so wide and the determinant qualities are less easily 
decided, it is proposed to discuss the Mathematical Division 
of the School Library first. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


It is probably true of most school hbraries that the 
Mathematical Division is in a primitive state of develop- 
ment. If so, there is, in all probability, a good reason for it. 
The mathematician considers books from a rather excep- 
tional point of view. To him they very largely exist to 
supplement or correct his thinking, should he feel uncertain 
of his ground or be unable to proceed ; and the better a 
mathematician he is, the less he turns to them for enlighten- 
ment. When he does so, he is much more interested in 
methods than results, in the validity and form of the argu- 
ment than in the purport of the conclusion, and in the 
scheme of development of the whole subject rather than 
the expression of the constituent parts. For this reason, 
his reading is intensely critical and soberly utilitarian. 
It may be slow, but it must be thorough. In fact, grim 
misfortune lies in wait for him if he glances too casually 
or wanders too wide; for gaping holes begin to appear in 
his line of thought, and the strands of his reasoning fail 
to hold together. The inevitable loose and _ indefinite 
thinking also leads to a sterility of ideas which is ruinous 
when one’s powers of origination are perpetually being 
brought into service. Indeed, it might be asserted that 
the achievements of the mathematician are derived from 
clear vision of single truths standing out from the grey 
masses of unrelated facts and principles. Such being so, 
the advice to young mathematicians to limit their reading 
to one or at least two authors in each branch, provided 
the treatment is sufficiently rigorous, and the supply of 
exercises liberal and well chosen, has very much to com- 
mend it. 

When, however, the foundations have been cut in this 
way from solid rock, and the First School Certificate is 
fast becoming an interesting memory, has not -the time 
come to make a change? Even in mathematics it is a 
pernicious principle to maintain unquestioning allegiance 
to any particular leader—you become indistinguishable 
from his serf. Another reason is that progress has been 
made in certain branches—algebra, geometry, trigonometry 
and mechanics—to sectors along the line of march where 
the method of approach is important, whilst the pupils 
have acquired sufficient knowledge to appreciate the merits 
of any particularly dextrous work. We all have a liking 
for the way one writer investigates the collision of elastic 
bodies, for another’s lucid and comprehensive treatment 
of convergency and divergency, and for the effectiveness 
with which a third expounds complex quantities and 
illustrates their instrumental office. The last and most 
important reason in support of wider reading is that it 
enables the individual student to discover his own mathe- 
matical personality before it is too late. Experience in 
teaching reveals the truth that there are not two, but a 
very great number of different sorts and grades of mathe- 
matician, and that the majority of us are a curious admixture 
of instinctive prejudices and unbending loyalties to particu- 
lar methods and mathematical principles. Naturally, all 
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mathematical teachers must be included in this indictment. 
This being so, the introduction to arguments and lines of 
thought which have not been, or cannot be, discussed in 
the class-room, helps to create and confirm mathematical 
ideals, whilst it supplies the individual with just those 
implements which nature has pre-ordained he should use 
with the greatest ease and effectiveness. 

In stating the particular qualities to be sought for when 
choosing books to satisfy these requirements, two opinions 
might be mentioned—that of the mathematical teacher, 
which is fairly important, and that of the sixth form student 
reader, which is extremely so. 

The teacher asks for a clear and orderly pronouncement 
of the assumptions and limitations pertaining to any 
particular theorem or chapter, and a liberal supply of worked 
examples—both the kind which illustrates the special 
principle, and those which it animates, though in disguise. 
He has also a preference for books which are not written 
by dumb geniuses, but take the reader along the line of 
thought from statement to statement by distances suited 
to the strength of wing of the young men or women in 
his charge. 

A sixth form was asked to make up its views upon the 
features to be possessed by the mathematical books in the 
library. As one would expect of people engaged in a hand- 
to-hand fight with the masked demons—to them—of 
Higher School Certificate, the replies were of a severely 
practical order. They much preferred books in which 
the theorems were spaciously spread out, and which were 
illustrated by skeleton diagrams in bold line. To a full 
index they attached much importance; and one in the 
form of an elaborated contents schedule was deemed more 
helpful than an alphabetical one at the end of the book. 
Humanistic treatment of leading theorems (e.g. the quantity 
c in Calculus Made Easy, Prof. S. Thompson, Macmillan, 
38.), they found a valuable aid to the imagination. Books 
in which an immediate utility was found for principles 
when established gained a ready respect. -Perhaps it was 
natural that, as adolescents, they should be interested in 
finding fresh ways of approach to old problems, for so 
they showed themselves to be. Lastly, they were generally, 
but not universally, prepared to sacrifice rigorous treatment 
to intelligibility if need arose. 

In submitting lists of suggested books for such a library 
two observations should be made. No discreet classifica- 
tion into library book and class-room text is possible for 
the one sort of book in small gradations descends to the 
likeness of the other. At the Varndean School there are 
certain books of which single copies have been purchased, 
of others two or three, and in one or two instances half a 
dozen have been obtained, though they are not official class 
textbooks. The order of sections is one in which cultural 
and idealistic considerations ultimately give place to the 
mundane requirements of examination boards. 

The following abbreviations for the names of publishing 
firms have been adopted : 


Arnold, A. Chapman, Ch. 
Black, B. Ginn, G. 
Blackie, Bl. Harrap, Hr. 
Bell, Be. Longmans, L. 
Benn, Bn. London University 
Cambridge University Press, Ln. 

Press, Ca. Methuen, Me. 
Constable, Co. Macmillan, M. 


Oxford University Press, O. 


HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS 


The proper place for historical allusions, to give them 
full cultural force, in the writer’s opinion, is in the body 
of the text, in close association with the concepts or 
principles whose origin they acknowledge, when these are 
first employed. They then help to robe cold abstractions in 
bright garments of human feeling, and give perspective 
and added dignity to the study. The teacher feels grateful 
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to Messrs. Durell and Fawdry and other writers who 
satisfy this need. 

The whole historical background is given exhaustive 
treatment in the well-known History of Mathematics, Prof. 
F. Cajori (M., 21s.) and History of Elementary Mathematics, 
Dr. E. Smith (G., 2 vols., 21s. each) ; both these should be in 
every school library. Dr. Smith’s book is fully illustrated with 
portraits and with woodcuts from original texts. He has 
also written History of Modern Mathematics (Ch., 4s. 6d.) 
and compiled Rava Arithmetica (G., 25s.), a collection of 
frontispieces and individual pages from early arithmetic 
texts. His chapter on Mathematics in Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome (Hr., 5s.) is well worth reading. Either Sir T. L. 
Heath’s History of Greek Mathemathics (O., 2 vols., 31s. 6d. 
each) or Manual of Greek Mathematics (O., 15s.) should 
be included, if for no other reason, as a tribute to—in 
mathematics as in poetry, drama, philosophy, and structural 
art—the resurgent immortality of the Ancient Greeks. Sir 
T. L. Heath has contributed also the chapter on Mathematics 
and Astronomy in The Legacy of Greece (O., 7s. 6d.). There 
is also A Short Account of the History of Mathematics, W. W. 
Rouse Ball (M., 12s. 6d.). Other books the writer can 
strongly recommend are The Great Mathematicians, Prof. 
Turnbull (Me., 2s. 6d.) which has greatly interested boys 
in his charge ; Science and Mathematics in Classical Antiquity 
(O., 2s. 6d.)—very good on the Pythagoreans and the 
Alexandrian schools; History of Mathematics in Europe, 
J. Sullivan (O., 2s. 6d.)—the Leibnitz and Newton con- 
troversy ; The Story of Mathematics, D. Larett (Bn., 3s. 6d.) ; 
the memorial symposium to Isaac Newton, edited by 
Dr. Greenstreet for the Mathematical Association (Be., 
tos, 6d.) ; Study of Mathematical Education, B. Branford 
(O., 7s. 6d.) for certain historical sections; History of 
Squaring the Circle Problem, Prof. Hobson (Ca., 3s.); 
Diophantus, Sir T. L. Heath (Ca., 12s. 6d.) ; Dtophantine 
Analysis, Carmichael (Ch., 7s. 6d.); and last, but by no 
means least, the extremely interesting Companion to 
Elementary School Mathematics, F. C. Boon (L., 14s.), 
with its history of symbolism, induction and the number 
concept, its paradoxes and fallacies, and eleven proofs of 
Pythagoras, including that of Leonardo da Vinci. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS 


Pride of place in this section belongs to the Principia 
Mathematica, by Prof. A. N. Whitehead and Bertrand 
Russell (Ca., Vol. I, £2 2s., Vol. II, £2 5s., Vol. III, £1 5s.). 
As the keystone of the lofty and widespread arch of mathe- 
matical imagination, it fills the reader with awe as he 
wonders how ever it could have been placed in its elevated 
seat. Certainly its notation in parts reminds one of the 
bow which only Ulysses could properly bend, and is a 
sure protection against most schoolboy invaders. The 
Fundamental Concepts of Algebra and Geometry, Prof. 

. W. Young (M., Ios.), treats the number concept 
very fully, and also includes chapters on the history of 
the fifth postulate, on assumptions, four-dimensional 
space and the doctrine of limits. Henri Poincaré’s 
La Science et Hypothése (Walter Scott, 3s. 6d.) can be 
obtained in an English translation. What boy can fail 
to be stirred by the description of a world (of orthogonal 
circles) in which a straight line is not the shortest distance 
between two points, and which yet remains conceivable 
reality. Other recommended books are Theories of Parallel- 
ism, W. B. Frankland (Ca., 3s.); Mysticism in Modern 
Mathematics, H. Berkeley (O., 8s.) ; Axioms of Descriptive 
Geometry, Prof. Whitehead (Ca., 2s. 6d.); Foundations of 
Geometry, Dr. Hilbert (Open Ct. Pub. Co., 5s.) ; Space and 
Geometry, Prof. Mach of Vienna (Open Ct. Pub. Co., 5s.) ; 
The Science of Mechanics, also Prof. Mach (Open Ct. Pub. Co., 
15S.) ; The Sense of the Infinite, Prof. O. Kuhn's (Be., 6s.) ; 
The Principles of Natural Knowledge, Prof. Whitehead (Ca., 
12s. 6d.), useful in certain parts—dynamics, congruence, 
geometrical figures; Lectures on the Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics, J. B. Shaw (Open Ct. Pub. Co., 7s. 6d.); and 
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Bertrand Russell’s well-known work, An Introduction to 
Mathematical Philosophy (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.). 


RELATIVITY 


Though the Newtonian Mechanics is bound to provide 
the foundation for the applied mathematics of the schools, 
both the more popular expositions of celestial mechanics 
as now described, and the more technically written books 
should be represented in the library. Of the first kind the 
bibliography includes Relativity for All, H. Dingle (Me., 
2s.) ; From Newton to Einstein, Dr. B. Harrow (Co., 2s. 6d.) ; 
The A B C of Relativity, Bertrand Russell (Kegan Paul, 
4s. 6d.); Theory of Relativity and its Influence on Scientific 
Thought, Sir A. Eddington (O., 2s.); Easy Lessons in 
Einstein, Dr. Slosson (Routledge, 5s.) ; Readable Relativity, 
C. V. Durell (Be., 3s. 6d.). Then there are the translations 
of Prof. Einstein’s own works for Messrs. Methuen: 
Relativity, the Special and General Theory (5s.), The Meaning 
of Relativity (5s.), Stdelights on Relativity (3s. 6d.), and 
Principles of Relativity (12s. 6d.). Other books which 
should be included are Principle of Relativity, E. Cunning- 
ham (Ca., 12s.); Relativity, J. Rice (L., 18s.) ; Relativity 
and Gravitation, Sir T. P. Nunn (Lu., 6s.) ; Principles of 
Relativity and Applications to Physical Science, Prof. 
Whitehead (Ca., ros. 6d.) ; Space, Time and Gravitation, 
Sir A. Eddington (Ca., 15s.). The lack of room prevents 
further reference to the many books on this subject. 
For the same reason Astronomy is not included in the 
lists, but it would be a serious omission if the recent books 
of Sir J. H. Jeans: The Universe Around Us (Ca., 12s. 6d.), 
The Mysterious Universe (Ca., 2s.), and The Stars in their 
Courses (Ca., 5s.), were left out. The Bases of Modern 
Sctence, J. W. N. Sullivan (Bn., 12s. 6d.) is also thoroughly 
worth a place. 


STATISTICS 


This branch of mathematics, as a school subject, has a 
highly responsible future before it, and one is inclined to 
wonder what part it is destined to play in the ultimate 
rescue of the world from the distressing misfortunes which 
now threaten to submerge it. The following books have 
been found useful members of the Varndean School Library 
and so are advocated here: A First Course in Statistics, 
Caradoc Jones (Be., 15s.); Introduction to the Mathe- 
matics of Statistics, Dr. Burgess (Hr., ros. 6d.); The 
Theory of Measurements, Messrs. Tuttle and Satterley 
(L., 12s. 6d.) ; The Theory of Statistics, G. U. Yule (Griffin, 
12s. 6d.). These books cover adequately distribution, 
correlation, probable error, and interpolation. Mental 
Measurement, Drs. Brown and Thomson (Ca., 17s. 6d.)— 
correlation; Sir T. P. Nunn’s Exercises in Algebra and 
Trigonometry (L., Pt. I, 6s. 6d.; Pt. II, 7s. 6d. ; Teachers’ 
Book, gs.) and Dr. Ballard’s book on Group Tests of 
Intelligence (Lu., 6s.) should also be obtained because 
of their lucid contributions to statistics. 


ALGEBRA 


There are a number of books which should, if not sixth 
form textbooks, be placed in the school library. These 
include Prof. Chrystal’s Text-Book on Algebra (B., 2 vols., 
12s. 6d. each) ; Treatise on Algebra, C. Smith (M., 8s. 6d.) ; 
Higher Algebra for Secondary Schools, C. Davison (Ca., 7s.) ; 
Tutorial Higher Algebra, Briggs and Bryan (Univ. Tut. Pr., 
8s. 6d.) ; Higher Algebra, Hall and Knight (M., 8s. 6d.) ; 
Higher Algebra, Dr. Milne (A., 8s. 6d.) ; Pure Mathematics, 
Prof. G. H. Hardy (Ca., 12s.) which will be found particu- 
larly helpful ; and I. Todhunter’s books on the subject. It 
might be stated that any mathematical volume with that 
name on the cover, no matter how mildewed its appear- 
ance, is worth its place—for it contains the truth. 

Burnside and Panton’s Theory of Equations (L., Vol. I, 
15s. 6d., Vol. II, 12s. 6d.), and a First Course in Theory of 
Equations, L. E. Dickson (Ch., 10s. 6d.), as well as either 
Theory of Probability, W. Burnside (Ca., ros. 6d.), or 
Probability, J. L. Coolidge (O., 15s.), should also be obtained. 


PURE GEOMETRY 


No study has been for so long, or so profoundly, influenced 
by the writings of one man, as geometry has been by those 
of Euclid ; and for that reason every school library should 
contain a copy of his best known work. It will certainly 
serve the purpose of showing a highly ingenious application 
of the principles of deductive logic to the investigation of the 
properties of space, and will provide many flawless models 
of the different types of rigorously developed geometrical 
arguments. 

As a matter of convenience, the rather large number of 
books written in the modern free style, might be divided 
into four classes: (1) those which contain the elementary 
properties of triangles and circles, with or without short 
notices of harmonic section, inversion, and so on, all 
treated as part of the furniture of a Euclidean world; (2) 
those which set out the properties of conic sections, 
mainly under the same mandate, but introducing some of 
the conceptions and properties of projectional work ; 
(3) those which adopt exclusively the ideas and procedure 
of projectional geometry; and (4) advanced and general 
modern geometries. 

For inclusion in a library, the following of the first sort 
might be considered: Elementary Geometry, Baker and 
Bourne (Be., 5s. 6d.) ; School Geometry, Workman (Univ. 
Tut. Pr., 6s.) ; School Geometry, Hall and Stevens (M., 5s.) ; 
Elementary Plane Geometry, Davison (Ca., 5s.); and Ele- 
mentary Solid Geometry, Davison (Ca., 3s. 6d.) ; Elementary 
Geometry, Godfrey and Siddons (Ca., 7s. 6d.) ; School Course 
in Geometry, Dobbs (L., 5s.). 

Books belonging to the second group are: Geometrical 
Conics, C. Smith (M., 7s.) ; Geometrical Conics, Cockshott 
and Walters (M., 6s.); Geometrical Contcs, Macaulay 
(Ca., 48. 6d.); and Concise Geometrical Contcs, Durell 


a 4S.). 

Of the books on projectional geometry the most suitable 
for sixth form work, to my mind, is Projective Geometry, 
Durell (M., 7s. 6d.) ; it is concise and also gives short notes 
on the contributions of Desargues, Poncelet, and other 
pioneers. Other good books are: Elementary Projective 
Geometry, Pickford (Ca., 6s.); First Course in Projective 
Geometry, Smart (M., 8s. 6d.); Projective Geometry for 
Colleges and Schools, W. P. Milne (M., 3s.); Projective 
Geometry, Mathews (L., 5s.); Introduction to Proyective 
Geometry, Filon (A., 7s. 6d.); Treatise on Cross-Ratio 
Geometry, J. J. Milne (Ca., 6s.); and the Translation of 
Cremona’s Elements of Projective Geometry (O., 158.), if you 
like. 

Books on general advanced modern geometry include 
Casey’s Sequel to Euclid (L., 48.), which every school will 
probably have: Course of Pure Geometry, Askwith (Ca., 
8s. 6d.), containing many deftly pointed arguments: 
Modern Geometry, Godfrey and Siddons (Ca., 4s. 6d.) ; 
Elementary Treatise on Modern Pure Geometry, Lachlan 
(M., 10s.) ; Modern Geometry, Durell (M., 5s.); Sequel to 
Elementary Geometry, Russell (O., 6s.). There are a number 
of other books, but Euclid Revised, Nixon (and Larmor) 
(O., 6s.), because of the addenda and modern geometry of 
the triangle at the end deserves special notice. 

Non-Euclidean geometry ought to be represented in the 
library. The best book, to my mind, is Elements of Non- 
Euclidean Geometry, Sommerville (Be., 5s.). Other people 
might prefer Carslaw’s Elements of Non-Euclidean Plane 
Geometry (L., 5s.), or Elements of Non-Euclidean Geometry, 
Coolidge (O., 15s.). 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


Nearly every writer of books on geometry has made a 
contribution to this branch. The following limit operations 
to the straight line and circle: Elements of Analytical 
Geometry, Craig (M., 12s. 6d.); Analytical Geometry of 
Straight Line and Circle, J. Milne (Be., 5s.) ; The Right Line 
and Circle, Briggs and Bryan (Clive, 5s.). 

There are also a number of books which are mainly 
introductory in design. Amongst them are Elementary 
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Analytical Geometry, Ward Hill (Mills & Boon, 7s. 6d.) ; 
Elementary Co-ordinate Geometry, Ramsey (Ca., 4s. 6d.) ; 
Co-ordinate Geometry, Coleman (O., 3s. 6d.) ; Co-ordinate 
Geometry (Plane and Solid) for Beginners, Fawdry (Be., 5s.) ; 
Analytical Geometry of Conic Sections and Elementary Solid 
Figures, Grieve (Be., 5s.) ; Elementary Course in Analytical 
Geometry, Molony (Be., 3s. 6d.) ; First Course in Analytical 
Geometry, Tuckey and Naylor (Ca., 4s. 6d.); Elements of 
Analytical Conics, Davison (Ca., 6s.) ; Algebraic Geometry, 
Baker (Be., 7s. 6d.) ; School Co-ordinate Geometry, Oakes 
(Pitman, 4s. 6d.). 

The following present a fuller treatment, usually including 
homogeneous co-ordinates and anharmonic properties of 
the conic: Analytical Geometry of Conic Sections, Askwith 
(B., tos. 6d.) ; Treatise on Conic Sections, C. Smith (M., 
8s. 6d.) ; Elements of Analytical Conics, Davison (Ca., 10s.) ; 
Introduction to Algebraical Geometry, Jones (O., Ios.) ; Ana- 
lytical Conics, Sommerville (Be., 15s.); Analytical Geo- 
metry, Love (M., tos. 6d.); Elements of Co-ordinate Geo- 
metry, Loney (M., 12s.). Homogeneous Co-ordinates, 
W. P. Milne (A., 6s.) will be found very useful; there is 
also Elementary Trilinear Co-ordinates, Ferr (M., 6s. 6d.). 

Probably the small amount of analytical geometry of 
three dimensions in Messrs. Fawdry’s and Grieve’s books 
above will be sufficient for secondary work. It would be 
well, however, to include either R. J. Bell’s Elementary 
Treatise on the subject (M., 12s. 6d.), or C. Smith’s (M., 
Ios. 6d.). 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


Schools with an engineering bias will probably need a 
number of books on orthographic projection, and every 
school should have some. Among the possible candidates 
for inclusion with good claims are: Descriptive Geometry, 
J. C. Tracy (Ch., 8s. 6d.) ; Elements of Descriptive Geometry, 
Millar (M., 6s.); Practical Plane and Solid Geometry 
for Elementary Students, Harrison (M., 3s.) ; and Harrison 
and Baxandall’s Practical Geometry and Graphics (M., 7s.) 
should also be included, as well as Prof. Low’s Practical 
Geometry and Graphics (L., 9s.). Two other useful books are 
Advanced Constructional Geometry, Dowsett (O., 25s.), and 
Graphical Geometry, Digweed (L., 4s. 6d.). 


TRIGONOMETRY 


The texts in this branch of pure mathematics, in my 
estimation, reach an equally high standard in economical 
presentation, and it is very difficult to choose between 
them. If not in use for ordinary class-work, some of these 
should find a place in the library : Advanced Trigonometry, 
Durell and Robson (Be., 8s. 6d.) ; Trigonometry, Siddons and 
Hughes (Ca., 7s. 6d.) ; The Elements of Trigonometry, Loney 
(Ca., 10s.); Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Moritz 
(Ch., ros. 6d.) ; Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Goodwin 
(L., 10s. 6d.) ; Spherical Trigonometry, Todhunter, revised 
by Leathem—a very clearly argued book (M., 8s. 6d.). 
Whatever book is left out, the Treatise on Plane Trigono- 
metry (Ca., 158.), by Prof. Hobson, should be put in. 


CALCULUS 


There are three sorts of volume in the essential classifi- 
cation: introductions in a comparatively popular style ; 
rigorous and comprehensive studies of the subject; inten- 
sive treatments of some particular branch or sub-division. 

From the multitude of beginners’ books a few are here 
mentioned : Calculus Made Easy, Thompson (M., 3s.) ; 
Common-sense of the Calculus, Brewster (O., 2s.) ; Calculus for 
Beginners, Baker (Be., 3s. 6d.) ; Jntroduction to the Calculus, 
Durell and Wright (Be., 2s. 6d.) ; Furst Steps in the Calculus, 
Godfrey and Siddons (Ca., 2s. 6d.) ; Outlines of the Calculus, 
Terry Thomas (Mills & Boon, 3s. 6d.) ; First Ideas in the 
Calculus, Crosland (G., 2s. 6d.) ; Groundwork of the Calculus, 
Hunter (Tutorial Press, 4s. 6d.). An hour or two with 
one of these books will often establish the going of individual 
boys who feel their first adventure in calculus a hapless 
groping in a dark land. 
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In the same group but offering a fuller exposition are : 
Elementary Calculus, Bowman (L., 6s. 6d.); Calculus for 
Beginners, Jones (M., 4s. 6d.); Calculus for Beginners, 
Mercer (Ca., 6s. 6d.) ; Introduction to Infinitesimal Calculus, 
Carslaw (L., 6s. 6d.) ; Elements of Differential and Integral 
Calculus, Love (Ca., 6s. 6d.) ; Calculus for Schools, Fawdry 
and Durell (A., 6s. 6d.). 

The standard books on the whole subject include: 
Differential and Integral Calculus and Differential Equations, 
Glanville Taylor (L., ros. 6d.); Infinittestmal Calculus, 
Lamb (Ca., 18s.) ; Introduction to Infinitesimal Calculus, 
Caunt (O., 12s. 6d.) ; Infinittesimal Calculus, Carey (L., 16s.) ; 
Elementary Treatise on the Calculus, Gibson (M., 8s. 6d.) ; 
Introduction to the Calculus, Osgood (M., 12s. 6d.). 

Three well-known standard works contain the two 
branches of the calculus in separate volumes. They are: 
Treatise on Differential Calculus, Williamson (L., Ios. 6d.), 
and the corresponding Integral Calculus (L., 10s. 6d.); 
Todhunter’s Differential Calculus and Integral Calculus 
(M., 12s. 6d. each); Edward’s Differential Calculus (M., 
17s.), and his monumental Integral Calculus (2 vols., 
£2 Ios. each). 

Belonging to the third group are: Plane Algebraic 
Curves, Hilton (O., 28s.)—a good port in a storm; Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Curve Tracing, Frost (M., 12s. 6d.), 
a veteran and invaluable ally; Exercises in Differential 
and Integral Calculus, Jackson (L., 6s.); Piaggio’s Dif- 
ferential Equations (Be., 12s.); Murray's Differential 
Equations (L., 6s. 6d.); and Differential Equations, Bate- 
man (L., Ios. 6d.). 

Edward’s Differential Calculus for Beginners, and his 
Integral Calculus for Beginners (both M., 5s.) will be found 
to be much in request, if put in the library. 


TECHNOLOGICAL MATHEMATICS 


From the standpoint of the engineer or scientist, mathe- 
matics is the machinery which enables him to express the 
results of experiments, and so the mathematical principles 
in books compiled to help him in his work cover a very 
wide field, and are selected because of their utility, and 
not for their educational value. At the same time, they 
often give valuable hints on methods, and help to maintain 
close relations with scientific and engineering study. The 
books here given will be found very useful, from time to 
time, with purely mathematical work: Practical Mathe- 
matics, Toft and McKay (Pitman, 16s.) ; Practical Mathe- 
matics for Advanced Technical Students, Mann (L., 10s. 6d.) ; 
Higher Mathematics for Students of Chemistry and Physics, 
Mellor (L., 21s.); Practical Mathematics, Saxelby (L., 
gs.) ; Higher Mathematics for Engineering and Science 
Students, Brown (M., tos.); and Advanced Mathematics, 
Humphrey (O., 12s. 6d.). 


MECHANICS 


There are four books which for certain individual reasons 
seem to me to be of exceptional value in sixth form mathe- 
matical work: Mechanics via the Calculus, Norris and 
Legge (L., 12s. 6d.) for the variety of worked exercises 
showing calculus methods in operation; Theoretical 
Mechanics, Sir J. H. Jeans (G., 17s. 6d.) for the matchless 
lucidity of its exposition of principles; Elements of 
Mechanics, Carey and Proudman (L., 8s. 6d.) for logical 
elegance of design and demonstration; Intermediate 
Dynamics, Humphrey, and Intermediate Statics and 
Hydrostatics, Humphrey (L., tos. 6d. each) for the neat 
workmanlike way in which the solutions are rendered 
and the general suitability for scholarship work. 

It is not the writer’s desire that personal preferences 
should be taken as an attempt to detract from the value 
of standard works which other people may lke better. 
These books should certainly be considered for reference 
purposes; Elements of Graphic Dynamics, Andrews (Ch., 
tos. Od.) ; Elementary Dynamics of a Particle and Rigid 
Body, Barnard (M., 5s.) ; School Dynamics, Borchardt 
(Rivingtons, 7s. 6d.); Dynamics, Fawdry (Be., 6s.) ; 

(Continued on page 433) 
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A Worp Frequency Frenc Course 


LONGMANS’ MODERN By 


J. B. C. GRUNDY, 


METHOD FRENCH B.A., Ph.D. 


Book I. as. 6d. In Two Parts, rs. 6d. each. 
Boox II. For the Year preceding that of the School Certificate. Ready in July. 2s. 6d. 


This is a new departure in French Courses, for it is the first to be based on a scientific scheme of word- 
frequency by which words in common use are introduced in their order of frequency. 


TEXT.— Interesting lessons dealing with many phases of life in France to-day. 
EXERCISES.— These are of novel plan and are designed to arouse interest. 
GRAMMAR.—The treatment is clear, insistent, and reiterative. 


grace etre .—Certain of the chapters and some of the Poems may be used in conjunction with Gramophone 
records 


FREE COMPOSITION is developed steadily. DICTATION receives attention in the later stages. 


RE-TRANSLATION.— Exercises are added in an Appendix, which also contains TEST PAPERS and 
COMPREHENSION TESTS 


VOCABULARY INDEX.—This is an ingenious solution of what is always a problem for books based on the 


Direct Method. 
THE JOURNAL OF EpucatiIon.—‘ One of the most hopeful PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Review.—*“ Mr. Grundy has here 
first French Courses that has been published in recent applied modern methods most successfully... . 


years.” Thoroughly to be recommended.” 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ART OF ENGLISH STUDY 
By A. R. MOON, M.A., and G. H. McKAY, B.A. Third Impression, 48. 
“ This popular English Course Soda an admirable preparatory textbook for School Certificate and Matriculation 


classes. Its success is due quite as much to the excellent collection of exercises that it contains as to the stimulating 
character of the lessons.” 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


By W. B. JOHNSON, F.Z.S. 
With 183 Illustrations. 2s. gd. 


EpucaTIon OutLoox.—“ It would be difficult to name a book more admirably calculated to develop a real interest in living 
things. . . . Throughout, structure and function are correlated in a fascinating manner.’ 


STANDARD WORKS for SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. 


HEAT, 3s. LIGHT, 2s. 6d. A MODERN SCHOOL 

HEAT AND LIGHT 4s. 6d. ELECTRICITY ano MAGNETISM 

HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND ss. 6d. With Answers to Examples. 38. 6d. 
LONDON TEACHER.—“ The satisfying kind of textbook which we always expect, and generally get, from the practical teacher 


who is a master of his subject.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Dynamics, Lamb (Ca., 12s. 6d.): Dynamics of a Particle 
and Rigid Body, Loney (Ca., 14s.) ; and Dynamics, Ramsey 
(Ca., 10s. 6d.) which gives the Newtonian equations with 
Einstein corrections. 

Belonging to the second branch are: Elementary Statics 
of Two and Three Dimensions, Barnard (M., 5s.) ; School 
Statics, Borchardt (Rivingtons, 7s. 6d.) ; Statics, Fawdry 
(Be., 6s.) ; Statics, Lamb (Ca., 12s. 6d.); Treatise on Statics, 
Loney (Ca., 14s.); Elementary Graphic Statics, Crawford 
(Griffin, 5s.). 

For fluids there are Elements of Hydrostatics, Loney 
(Ca., 5s. 6d.); Treatise on Hydrostatics, Greenhill (M., 
8s. 6d.); Treatise on Elementary Hydrostatics, Greaves 
(Ca., 6s.) ; Hydrostatics, Besant and Ramsey (Be., 7s. 6d.), 
and Hydrodynamics, Ramsey (Be., 15s.). 

If not in use as class-room texts, Loney’s Elements of 
Statics and Dynamics (Ca., 1os.), and Durell’s School 
Mechanics (Be., 3 parts, 3s. each) should also be included. 

It is sometimes necessary to refer to textbooks written 
primarily for engineers, and so four are given: Mechanics 
for Engineers, Morley (L., 6s. 6d.); Elementary Applied 
Mechanics, Morley and Inchley (L., 5s.) ; Applied Mechanics, 
Rankine (Griffin, 12s. 6d.); Elementary Dynamics for 
Engineers, Landon (Ca., 8s. 6d.). 

Three other mechanics books should be mentioned : 
Theoretical Mechanics, Love (Ca., 18s.); Vectorial Mechanics, 
Silberstein (M., 1os.); and Principles of Thermodynamics, 
Birtwistle (Ca., 7s. 6d.). 
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PROBLEM PAPERS 
The following will be found useful: Problem Papers in 
Mathematics on Civil Service Lines, Fawdry (M., 5s.) ; 
Subjects for Mathematical Essays, Davison (M., 4s.) ; 
Mathematical Problem Papers, Radford (Ca., 4s. 6d.) ; 
Examples in Mechanics, Robson and Trimble (Be., 4s. 6d.) ; 
Higher Certificate Mathematics Test Papers, Pratt (Me., 
1s. 6d.); Higher Certificate Applied Mathematics Test 
Papers, Pratt (Me., 1s. 6d.); Problem Papers, Davison 
(Be., 3s. 6d.); Matriculation Advanced Mathematics Test 
Papers, Pratt (Me., 1s. 9d.) ; Test Papers in Trigonometry 

and Calculus, Walton (Pitman, 2s. 6d.). 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES 
Seven Figures (Chambers, 6s.; Logs only, 2s. 6d.). 
Five Figures (A., 4s. 6d.; Ca., 3s. 6d.). 


UNCLASSIFIED 

Elementary Geometrical Optics, Ramsey (Be., 8s.) ; 
Geometrical Optics, Macaulay (Ca., 8s.) ; Practical Surveving 
and Field Work, Salmon (Griffin, 7s. 6d.); Surveying, 
Norman Thomas (A., 25s.); Memoranda Mathematica, 
Workman—a collection of results and hints on methods 
(O., 6s.); Synopsis of Applicable Mathematics, Silberstein 
(Be., 16s.); Elementary Vector Analysis, Weatherburn 
(Be., 128.); Mathematical Recreations and Essays, Rouse 
Ball (M., 1os. 6d.). 
(Part II on Textbooks for Class Use in the Main School, and 
a Supplementary List of Books for the School Library will 

appear in the next issue.) 


Educational Problems of the South Wales Coalfield 


By Evan T. Davis, M.A., Secretary for Education, West Sussex (formerly Director of Education, Pembrokeshire) 


HE memorandum entitled ‘' Observations on the 
Educational Problems of the South Wales Coalfield ” 
which has just been issued by the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters, has special claim to be regarded as 
a contribution of value in the consideration of a com- 
plex and difficult problem. If the secondary schools 
of Wales are doing their jobs properly, and the general 
evidence is that they are, then the products of those 
schools already exercise a considerable directive influence 
on public and social life and on industry in the area, and, 
with the rising standard of education, will form the back- 
bone of executive ability in tackling the problems of South 
Wales in the future. The deliberate judgment, on any 
Welsh problem, of a highly educated and devoted band of 
public servants having 800 members spread over the 
secondary schools of Wales, from Anglesey to St. David's, 
is, therefore, one which must be received with the respect 
due to the opinion of a great specialist ; for these men are, 
in a very special sense, in view of Wales’s devotion to 
secondary education, building up “ The New Wales.” 

The Welsh Department issued Pamphlet No. 88, “ Edu- 
cational Problems of the South Wales Coalfield,” in Novem- 
ber, 1931, and though many meetings have been held, as 
is the custom in Wales, and elaborate schemes of organi- 
zation have been formulated and modified, it cannot be 
said that much real progress has been made. The problem is 
a stubborn one; many of the causes lie outside the juris- 
diction and control of educationists and education authori- 
ties, and South Wales has been so long dependent, and 
prosperous, on the great coal industry, that even its directive 
commercial minds cannot get out of the groove which 
has been so deeply worn. But unless there comes, and 
comes soon, an overwhelming resurgence of prosperity to 
the coal industry, South Wales must think, and think 
quickly, or the problem of “ Education and Industry ” 
will soon be solved by the disappearance of industry. 

The Committee of Assistant Masters in Welsh Secondary 
Schools had the advantage of the assistance of experts with 
experience in both educational and industrial and com- 
mercial fields, and issued a deeply interesting questionnaire 
to industrial leaders. Wiser use of this questionnaire was, 


however, made than usual, for the risk of ineffective answer, 
by bored and harassed industrialists, was avoided by the 
questionnaire being carried in the hand of an intelligent 
and enthusiastic member of the A.M.A. 

It will be remembered that Pamphlet 88 of the Welsh 
Department emphasizes: (1) the essential unity of edu- 
cation; (2) the inadequacy of the connexion between 
technical and secondary education; (3) the necessity for 
re-orientating the technical education of the area; (4) the 
necessity of closer contact between education and industry ; 
and recommends the establishment of an Advisory Council 
for South Wales to facilitate the work of co-operation and 
co-ordination. It says that prosperity in South Wales 
has too long depended on one industry—the coal industry, 
and that the area must now plan, both in technical and in- 
tellectual equipment, for a diversity of industries ; that the 
problem of South Wales transcends the artificial boundaries 
of local education authorities and single industrial organiza- 
tions—in fact, that the problem can only be solved by co- 
operation, a wide sweeping survey, and the pooling of expert 
knowledge. 

Only the main findings of the I.A.A.M. report can be 
given—and those in summary—here. They are: 


(1) That every effort should be made to develop uses of 
coal other than as a direct fuel, and the prospects of any 
other industry should be thoroughly explored—examples 
given are canning, the manufacture of steel sheets for 
motor body work, the new hydrogenation and colloidal 
processes. 


(2) Industries should be directed to the hinterlands and 
valleys, where unemployment is greatest and most in- 
tractable, rather than to the coast. 


(3) There should be an early extension of facilities for 
further technical education and training, with a view to 
making available the necessary supply of trained ability 
for new industries. An entire reorganization of educational 
administration is necessary. 


(4) Vocational education must be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the pre-certificate work of the secondary 


(Continued on page 442) 
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' Bells Graduated French 
and German Readers 


Editor: B. YANDELL, M.A., Head of the Modern Language Dept., Clifton College 


An attractive new series of readers, designed to cover all stages up to School Certificate. 
Each reader has material for a term’s work; there are provided in each exercises, ques- 
tionnaires, lists of words and phrases, and a full vocabulary. The grammatical part follows 
a definite scheme, which is carefully graduated so that the whole ground will be systematically 
covered without wasteful overlapping. The books are divided into stages (see below): 


FRENCH 


Jacomo. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Edited 
by H. Brown, M.A. 1s.9d. Middle Form C. 


Cinq Contes Modernes. Edited by 
N. W. H. Scorr, M.A. 1s. 9d. Fifth Form A. 


La Cachette et Les Vices du 


Capitaine. By PauL Bourcer and 
Françors Corrge. Edited by J. L. Bursey, 
M.A. 1s. 9d. Fifth Form B. 
Aventures d'un Gentilhomme 


sous Charles IX. Adapted from 
MERIMEE by B. YANDELL. 15. 9d. Fifth FormC. 


GERMAN 


Zwolf Erzahlungen fur Anfanger. 
Adapted and edited by F. W. Witson, Ph.D. 
2S. Elementary A. 


Heiteres und Ernstes. Eight short 
stories. Adapted and edited by F. W. 
Witson, Ph.D. 2s. 3d. Intermediate B. 


Die Dichterin von Carcassonne. 
By PauL Heyse. Adapted and edited by 
H. NicHouson, M.A. 2s. 3d. Third Stage B. 


The first volume in the above list is printed 
in Roman, the other two in Gothic type 


Lectures francaises 
by MARC CEPPI 


Mr. Ceppi’s new reader contains a wide 
variety of entertaining or dramatic stories for 
third or fourth year students. Questionnaire, 
exercises, and vocabulary are all provided. 


218 pages. 2s. 3d. 


Fourth and Fifth Year 
French Grammar 
by MARGARET KENNEDY, M.A. 


A continuation of the author’s widely-popular 
French Grammar : Three Years’ Course. This new 
book fully covers the needs of such examina- 
tions as the Scottish Leaving Certificate. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


Emil und die Detektive 
by ERICH KASTNER 


A delightful story, the film version of which is 
attracting wide popularity. This edition has 
been prepared by D. JENNER, B.A., as a 
rapid reader for the intermediate stage. 


Price 2s. 


A New Approach to 


French Translation 
by F. BAILEY, Officier de l'Instruction Publique 


A scheme which has proved very successful 
in enabling pupils to gain proficiency in 
French prose translation, while at the same time 
revising their grammatical knowledge. 


Price Is. 


Please write for new (1933) Catalogues on particular subjects 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. :: 


PORTUGAL STREET 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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school. There should be no entrance of children into 
industry or commerce until the age of 16 has been attained. 

(5) Teaching should be based on the pupil’s interests and 
brought into relation with local conditions. The re-orienta- 
tion towards life and work should impart realism to the 
work of the schools and lead to a diminution of academic 
formation. 

(6) There should be a regional planning of education 
as a sub-division of a national plan. Junior technical 
provision should be more widely made side by side with 
the ordinary secondary provision, and there should be 
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opportunity for transfer of pupils from one type of school 
to another. 

The report takes the recommendations in Pamphlet 88 a 
definite stage further. It is a set of practical proposals and 
no mere word-spinning. The best thing that can be hoped 
is that it will sting Welsh L.E.A’s to definite action and 
induce industrialists to do something more than bemoan 
the prevailing depression at ‘‘ annual general meetings.” 
Walls have to be broken down; the injection of a little 
of the Board of Education’s ‘“ semi-permanent ” serum 
at this experimental stage will do no harm. 


‘Group IV Subjects 


By P. H. PRIDEAux, B.A. 


OR many years those who have held the belief that 

the cultural and training value of Group IV subjects 
is (potentially) as great as that of the science or any other 
group, have found themselves greatly handicapped by 
a number of facts which, while all irrelevant to the main 
question of educational value, have been serious obstacles 
to the unprejudiced examination of the possibilities of 
those subjects. They have been, in fact, regarded as 
“side-shows ” apart from the serious work of the school; 
concessions to clamant, but somewhat ignorant persons 
who demand some training in manual dexterity. 


In more recent years, however, there has grown up an 
even more vicious belief that there is a certain type of 
pupil who cannot be trained to think but that, per contra, 
he can be trained to use his hands with a success and skill 
in proportion to his lack of brains; with the further 
implication that this principle holds good also of the 
“clever ” boy; and the practical outcome is that a 
valuable form of training is withheld from the latter, 
whilst the former gets too much of it, and in a wrong, 
or at least uneducational form. This fallacy is so widely 
held by many who, from their positions of influence and 
responsibility, ought to know better, that a few remarks 
are called for. 


The plain facts are, of course, that some boys who do 
not shine at academic work are skilful with their hands ; 
that many who are academically clever are equally clever 
with their hands ; and there are many whose achievements, 
whether with brain or hand, are very mediocre. If any 
theory is to be adumbrated in this connexion, it would seem 
to be this: that the mental control which enables a boy or 
girl to think, will normally, with equal application and 
training, enable him to acquire a corresponding muscular 
control, and therefore greater skill in craftsmanship. This 
is, indeed, supported by experience ; for in almost any class 
the order of excellence in manual work corresponds pretty 
closely with that in the academic subjects, though recti- 
fications have naturally to be applied to compensate, on 
the one hand, for lack of interest or application on the 
part of the bookish to manual work, and the corresponding 
lack of interest to book work on the other. 


No one has ever claimed that a boy of poor mentality 
will therefore do good manual work. What is claimed is 
that if his mind has a particular bent, i.e. if his habitual 
method of approaching facts is through the concrete 
—because, as the resultant of a number of psychological 
predispositions and the nature of his early environment, 
he has not acquired the usual rudimentary capacity for 
abstract thought, or ease in using the instrument of 
that thought, viz. language—then his mind can best 
be trained to approach the conceptions that come 
more easily to the other type through concrete work 
directed to that purpose. He will become skilful or not 
in proportion to his initial mind qualities. He will not 
ordinarily do better, or even as well as others of richer 
mind quality ; but he will do better at it than he will at 


work approached from the usual academic angle, and there 
will be a greater chance of mental development. 

For it may well be that, with really educated, capable 
teaching, intelligently directed towards the development 
of thought capacity, he will pass to an academic capacity 
equal to his manual skill. Not, it is necessary to repeat, 
to an academic capacity equal to that of a supposed 
somebody else whose tendency is academical, but to the 
full capacity of his own original potentiality, by the restora- 
tion of balance to a mind which has developed in a lop- 
sided way either through inheritance, training, or mere 
lethargy. One fact, in any case, seems to have been pretty 
certainly established by Thorndike’s large scale experi- 
ments (8,000 children), in 1922, by which it was sought 
to discover whether some of the school subjects improve 
the pupil’s intelligence more than others. The emergent 
conclusion was that there was “ very little difference in 
this respect, stenography being pretty well as good as 
any other subject, Latin much the same as cookery, French, 
or natural history.” 

It may, indeed, not be unreasonable to suppose that 
further experiment would show that the transference value 
of practical work is really greater than that of any single 
academic subject, though not, of course, equal to the trans- 
ference value of the sum total of subjects intelligently 
co-ordinated and taught. 


As we have suggested above, various considerations 
have militated against the recognition of Group IV subjects 
as integral parts of the school work. They may be stated 
as follows : 

I. The standard of work required, expected, or reached, 
did not involve effort comparable to that required for 
other subjects. 

II. The difficulty of formulating a syllabus which would 
constitute a “ body of knowledge,” which exemplifies 
the working of general principles, as is the case with even 
elementary science work. 

Ill. The difficulty of examining some of the subjects 
in a sufficiently searching way. 

IV. The non-recognition of the subjects for Matriculation 
purposes. 

V. Their non-equivalence for School Certificate purposes. 

VI. Failure to recognize any purpose or value in the 
subjects beyond the acquisition of practical skill, or manual 
dexterity. 

It will be noticed that the above series constitutes in 
effect a perfectly vicious circle. Without a raising of the 
level of achievement there could not fittingly be recog- 
nition ; without recognition there would not be enough 
time allotted for the level to be raised. 

In recent years, however, opinion has steadily been 
moving towards a recognition of the value of these sub- 
jects without, perhaps, a too clear perception of what 
those values are, and how they are to be achieved. The 

(Continued on page 444) 
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BLACK’S GEOGRAPHY PICTURES 


SELECTED AND EDITED BY 


J. FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 
Lecturer in Geography, Institute of Education, University of London 


Every picture in each of the eight sets has been carefully chosen to illustrate the most important geographic 
features and relationships and the points to which there is continual reference in geography lessons on 
the area treated. Only those pictures have been selected which have a definite object and tell a definite 
story or stories, and which represent a type as well as a particular place. A system of cross-references 
between the sets increases the value of the plan upon which each is grouped. 


Each set contains 64 pictures, finely printed in photogravure on stout paper, and each picture is accompanied by 
interpretative notes. The pictures, measuring 6 by 4 inches, are printed on one side of the paper only, two on a sheet 


11 by 84 inches. 
: Price IS. 6d. each set 
(By post, 1s. 9d. each) 


The series includes the following eight sets : i 


1. The British Isles. s. Australia, New Zealand, Pacific Islands. 


- North America. (Ready July.) i 6. Asia. (In preparation.) 

. The West Indies, Central and South America, 7. The Mediterranean. (Jn preparation.) 
Antarctica. (Ready July.) 

- Africa. 8. Europe. 


For prospectus of these, and other pictures for Geography teaching, please write to the Publishers. 


A. & C. BLACK LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 
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DPrRiZE Essay COMPETITION — composition 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than JUNE 6, 1933. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
a ape anaes or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 

a nal. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement; sound information ; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. ‘‘ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This ts essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to: 


Mr, WILLIAM Ricg, “ The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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difficulties I and V are in a fair way to be removed; IV 
has been partially removed ; and presumably III will not 
prove insurmountable. It remains, therefore, to attempt 
to surmount II, a very formidable difficulty, by abandoning 
the view expressed in VI, and achieving a clearer compre- 
hension of the educational purpose they can be made to 
subserve. 

Now development of the intelligence and power of 
thought is implicit in all that is called ‘ educational,” 
and real thought is only possible when we can command 
the general and the abstract ; so that even in those subjects 
where we are dealing with the concrete, the educational 
value of that concrete depends on the extent to which 
it is presented and recognized as a manifestation of the 
general, That is why practical science comes to be regarded 
as necessary, whilst woodwork, for example, is regarded as 
a mere skill. The concrete and the specific are there 
illustrations of the general, and are intended to lead to 
general concepts. Can we draw up a scheme of work in 
Group IV subjects which will, in the same way, cultivate 
the power to deal with general and abstract concepts ? 
Or, at the least, can we devise a scheme that will bring it 
into organic connexion with some inter-related group of 
facts or activities sufficiently wide in scope to give it the 
nature of a body of knowledge in which any specific fact 
is seen as a Cause, result, or manifestation of something 
more general ? I think it îs possible. 

The chief subjects of Group IV are music, art, craft work, 
domestic science, and commercial subjects. Consideration 
of thesé suggests that the best way to give them real 
educational significance is to combine them into “ group 
courses ” in a way similar to that already insisted on by 
some technical schools for their junior pupils. This would, 
it is true, involve a rather thorough reconsideration of the 
curriculum and syllabus so far as they affect pupils taking 
these subjects, since we are concerned with fitting them 
into a general body of related knowledge. To think in 
terms of subjects instead of groups can only perpetuate 
the old inferiority. The following suggestions for grouping 
are made in the hope that they may form the basis of 
thought for those who do see the value of these subjects ; 
they arise out of the natural backgrounds. 

I. The background of craftwork is art (design, “ taste,” 
&c.), science, geography (origin of materials, distribu- 
tion of products, &c.), industry (methods of production, 
organization of labour), economics (cost of production, 
distribution, &c.), and commerce. All pupils, therefore, 
who take this subject should also take art, geography, and 
a course of general elementary science—for it cannot be 
too much emphasized that the basic principles of science 
are necessary to all who wish to ‘‘ understand ” practical 
or, indeed, almost any other aspect of human activity— 
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together with a special course in industrial organization 
as it exists in our country. And now that art is recognized 
(at least by the N.U.J.B.) for Matriculation, and there 
are not wanting indications that general elementary science 
will again become a “ subject ” to be offered for the School 
Certificate, there should be no handicap involved in 
connexion with examinations, and an adequate allowance 
of time should be possible. 

2. Household management: Here the background 
again consists of art (applied to taste in decoration, design 
and “ fitness’’ in needlework, &c.), science (in cookery, 
and especially hygiene), geography and accounts. This 
background will clearly be provided by a curriculum 
including art, general science with a biological core, 
geography, and the principles of bookkeeping. And in 
view of the fact that the home manager usually sets the 
cultural standard of the home, I would add special atten- 
tion to the cultivation of literary taste. 

3. Commercial subjects: Here the background consists 
of art (design, artistic taste, illustration, &c.—see the 
Report on Education for Salesmanship), geography and 
economics. It follows that the curriculum should include 
art, geography, and a syllabus of work in economics and 
industrial organization dealing in a simple way with the 
main principles. | 

The writer does not forget the importance of including 
also those subjects whose great value lies in their bringing 
the pupil into contact with the wider and older European 
culture which is so necessary to that mental background 
rightly regarded as the hall-mark of the educated 
man. There is ample room for their inclusion with the 
above groupings, though it is not the purpose of this 
article to deal with them. 

Nor is there space to work out details here (the writer 
has done so elsewhere), though perhaps enough has been 
said to suggest general lines of development. This develop- 
ment should not be too ambitious in the matter of quantity : 
a smaller amount of detail, clearly related, is educationally 
more valuable than an encyclopaedia of unrelated facts. 
The various group syllabuses need to be carefully co- 
ordinated to the general purpose, so that they may cohere 
into a unified system of knowledge as well as provide 
training in muscular co-ordination. Obviously if, in 
addition to the cultivation of skill in making and doing, 
we present the subject in its relation to all these aspects 
of human knowledge and activity, set it in its proper 
background of relationships, we have established a cultural 
value at least equal to that of the usual school “ science "’ ; 
and have provided an intellectual training of a highly 
scientific kind in the habit of seeing the specific in relation 
to the more general, and in the co-ordinating of many 
factors to a single result. 


Playground Pageants 


By MARGARET HAIG 


PAGEANT sounds an expensive undertaking, but 

since it provides such opportunities for the employ- 
ment of large numbers and is thus so eminently suitable 
for school performance, it is perhaps worth while to examine 
the principles underlying effective production and to 
consider whether they cannot be carried out without undue 
cost either in time or money. 

The problem of the outdoor performance may be said to 
be one of isolation. In the hall, the actors are definitely 
cut off from the audience and from the world of every 
day. The raised platform, the lights, the curtains, the 
darkness and quietness of the auditorium all combine to 
concentrate the attention on the stage and to give the 
scene the unity and detachment of a picture. But in the 
open air, there are a dozen distractions for eye and ear, 
and since it is always rather difficult with inexperienced 


speakers to retain the interest of the latter, it behoves us 
to use all our arts to attract and to hold the regard of the 
former. 

Contrast and variety are the keys to the situation—the 
first to arrest the attention, the second to hold it. In the 
first place, of course, we must have contrast with the 
surroundings, and so, since a background of trees and fields 
or a group of buildings is composed of broken colour, it is 
important that the pattern formed by the figures should 
consist so far as possible of patches of unbroken colour 
which differs sharply in tone from that of the background. 
Neutral tones and anything approaching “art” shades 
should therefore be sternly avoided, however attractive 
they may appear at close range. It is a good plan to 
think of the colours in groups with definite functions— 

(Continued on page 446) 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


We call particular attention 


to the following New Books from our List 


The First Two Years of L Latin 


By L. W. P. LEWIS, M.A., 
‘Formerly of Bradford Grammar School, and 


E. H. GODDARD, M.A., 
Headmaster, Haberdashers’ Aske’s School, Hatcham 


This book forms the first half of a Four Years’ Latin Course, of which the second has been covered by 
the same Authors’ Foundations for Latin Prose Composition. Great attention has been given to clarity 
of arrangement and to opportunities for practice in both translating and writing Latin, involving 
the use of a rather wider vocabulary than has been usual in Elementary Latin Books. 


Ready this month. 3s. 6d. 


Christophers’ “Basic” French Texts 


By H. N. ADAIR, M.A., 
Assistant Master, Strand School; Author of “ The Historical French Reader,” 
and A. DEGREVE 


A series of entertaining original stories, each providing about a term’s work for pupils of 13-15, 
designed to give practice in the “ basic ” forms of language—-those which are in constant demand for 
everyday use. Much of the material is simple straightforward dialogue, which can be read in class 
as if it were a scene in real life. Questions are based upon the illustrations. With ample apparatus 


for re-translation and a full vocabulary. Vol. I ready this month. Paper, 9d.; cloth, 1s. 


Intermediate 
Magnetism and Electricity 


By JOHN E. PHILLIPS, M.A., B.Sc., 
Wandsworth Technical Institute 
For students preparing for the Intermediate B.Sc. and Scholarship examinations, as well as for the 


Civil Service, &c. It is hoped that this work fully satisfies the need for a really complete modern 
textbook, with a full range of mathematical and experimental work and an exhaustive list of 


questions. Ready shortly. 6s. 6d. 


C. We are glad to send copies of any of our Textbooks for inspection, or copies 
of our Lists, covering History, Geography, English, Science, Mathematics, &c. 


22 Berners Street, W.1 
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e.g. (1) reds from flame to crimson for warmth; (2) purples 
and deep blues for weight and richness; (3) cream and 
bright green for lightness and freshness; (4) yellows and 
orange for sunniness—and to make sure you have some- 
thing from each group in each scene, the proportion varying 
according to the “ feeling ” you want to produce. It is 
always wise, for instance, to have a fairly large proportion 
of (4) as we cannot rely on the services of the real sun in 
this country. Black, brown, very dark green and white 
can be introduced in small quantities to increase the value 
of the other colours. The reverse process can also be 
quite effective. If you happen to have in stock a great 
many dark-coloured costumes the main body of the scheme 
could be in these colours, with brilliant notes of contrast 
freely introduced. If you study the works of certain 
painters you will see that it is not always masses of colour 
that makes for brilliance, but quite as often a little colour 
cleverly placed. 


Decoration must be used with extreme care, for nothing 
must be done to confuse the essential lines of the figures. 
Patterns must be bold and trimmings significant ; that is 
to say, the latter must define and not merely adorn the 
garment. A broad band edging a tunic, a scalloped border 
to a sleeve, knots of flowers outlining a corsage instead of 
scattering vaguely upon it, all these touches will emphasize 
the essential shape and character of the costume. It goes 
without saying that the tone of the decoration must contrast 
sharply with its immediate background. 


Having gained the eye of the spectator with the striking 
effects of your first scene, it remains for you to stimulate 
that interest by introducing a certain variety into those 
that follow. In this, even professionally produced pageants 
often, quite needlessly, fail. It is not enough to provide, 
during the two or three hours, a succession of “ feasts of 
colour.” The flavour must vary if satiety is to be avoided, 
and it is therefore wise to try to arrange a somewhat 
different colour effect for each episode. Don't, however, 
make the very common mistake of beginning with a burst 
of medieval brilliance and fading away to washy pinks 
and blues in the nineteenth century. It seems probable 
(the writer is no archaeologist) that the Saxons and Normans 
used vegetable dyes chiefly, and that after the Crusades 
the brighter dyes from the East began to be fashionable. 

The first scenes might therefore be planned in a relativelv 
quiet key (but by no means muddy and arty). A good 
deal of unbleached material could be used, with dark blues 
and reds and russet yellows. In the later Middle Ages, the 
primary colours could predominate, with dead white 
instead of unbleached material for the head-dresses. In 
Elizabeth’s time, more sophisticated shades can appear— 
old gold, mulberry, peacock blue. The Puritans in the 
next reigns will supply a new note with their dark clothes, 
enhancing the richness of the cavalier’s attire, and the fact 
that the latter tended to be “all of a piece ” instead of 
being carried out in two or more colours will also bring a 
sense of change. In the eighteenth century, the variegated 
effect (in waistcoats and underskirts) comes back, and 
the colours might be more frivolous—flame, apple green, 
primrose, and azure blue—but they must still be clear 
and definite or they will seem tasteless after the fore- 
going brilliance. Here, too, we can, with discretion, 
introduce more pattern than has appeared before. Small 
patterns, however attractive in the hand, are of course 
taboo, but bold cretonnes and designs in which a fairly large 
motif is widely scattered upon a plain ground, can be 
used effectively. With regard to the former, patterns 
carried out in different shades of one colour, or in one 
definite colour on a strongly contrasted background, should 
be chosen. Those consisting of small areas of different 
colours, even if the design itself is large, will merge into 
an uninteresting neutral shade at a little distance. In the 
next century it is better to use a good deal of plain white 
rather than the anaemic colours previously mentioned, 
Splashes of brilliance can be added in bonnets, sashes, 


and sunshades, while the men can give weight to the scheme 
with coats of bottle green, brown or blue. 

It is not claimed that the colours mentioned were those 
in actual use at the different periods—a pageant is intended 
to be a spectacle, not a faithful reproduction of the scenes 
of former days, which, owing to the neglect of soap and 
water and the durability of hand-woven fabrics, were 
not perhaps so gay as we are apt to picture them—but it 
is suggested that colour can be used to some extent to 
express the spirit of a period. 

A pageant in which the costumes are made by long- 
suffering mothers in accordance with more or less correct 
directions conveyed verbally by their offspring, cannot, of 
course, hope to achieve any sort of artistic unity, but there is 
no reason why the children should not to asked to provide 
certain parts of their dresses. The parti-coloured nature 
of medieval attire makes it specially suitable for this 
co-operative dressing. In many cases, the actors can be 
asked to clothe their own legs and arms, with, of course, 
very distinct instructions as to colour. The saving on 
sleeves alone is considerable where a large number of 
costumes is involved. Dyed stocking legs make admirable 
sleeves, dyed pants successful tights, socks worn over the 
shoes and rolled down round the ankle the soft boots of the 
period. The girls can provide their own kerchiefs and a 
long, plain skirt to represent the under-garment in cases 
where this shows beneath the robe. A certain proportion 
of grey or brown shirts, belted and bordered with colour, 
can be used for the less dressy members of the crowd. At 
the time when the sleeve plays a large part in the fashion, 
jerseys or blazers can form the basis of the costume, with 
flowing or very full sleeves added. The Elizabethan 
doublet can be faked in the same way, with the addition 
of padding and of characteristic decorations made of braid 
or oddments of material. It is possible to compose very 
striking effects in this way without the labour of making 
properly fitting “ bodies.” The girls again can supply 
underdresses, and with instruction can make the bolster- 
like “ French ” farthingales that were worn underneath. 

In the Stuart period you will be wise to form your 
crowd of Puritans and country folk, whose costumes can 
be faked from dark-coloured modern attire (with plenty of 
petticoats underneath for the women), and concentrate your 
funds on the dress of the principals. In the eighteenth 
century, the girls can wear their own short-sleeved frocks 
looped up pannier-wise over cretonne petticoats set out 
at the hips with muslin bags stuffed with paper. Fichus 
will disguise unsuitable bodices. The men’s costume is 
more difficult to fake, but probably some of the crowd 
will be able to produce breeches of some kind with thick 
stockings, gaiters, or Wellingtons, white or washed-out 
khaki shirts (but not, please, the art mistress’s many- 
coloured overalls) will do for smocks, workmen’s aprons 
will disguise others; all of which will materially reduce 
the number of complete costumes to be provided by the 
school. In the Victorian period, the girls can again wear 
their own frocks, leaving the school to provide the billowing 
skirts of the time. This perhaps does not sound as if it 
would be a very great saving, but actually two or three dozen 
bodices cut into a good deal of material, and it is besides 
much quicker to run up a skirt than to wrestle with sleeves 
and necks. To save the expense of separate crinolines, 
the skirts themselves should have slots to take the necessary 
cane or whalebone. The men in this episode can once 
more supply their own legwear—ordinary pants, or flannel 
trousers, or even pyjama trousers, taken in at the sides and 
furnished with elastic straps to pass under the insteps. 

It is, of course, vital that all these bits and pieces should 
be assembled by the designer and wardrobe mistress as 
early as possible in the preparations, so that they may be 
made the basis of the scheme, and the new material (e.g. the 
eighteenth century petticoats) adapted to them, since they 
cannot be adapted to it; otherwise bits and pieces they 


will all too obviously remain to the end of the story. One 
(Continued on page 448) 
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thing the wardrobe mistress must keep under her imme- 
diate supervision, and that is those parts of the costumes 
that give the particular character to the dress of each 
period, and especially those parts that in any way affect 
the silhouette. 
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One last warning: don’t let any member of the staff, in a 
moment of enthusiasm, undertake to do all the necessary 
dyeing. It is very little trouble for fifty people each to 
dye a pair of stockings—it is drudgery unspeakable for 
one person to dye fifty. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE following are among the honours conferred on educa- 
tionists by the King on the occasion of his 68th birthday : 
Baron: Palmer, Sir (Samuel) Ernest, Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Council, Royal College of Music. Knights 
Bachelor: Travis-Clegg, James, J.P., D.L., Chairman of 
Lancashire County Council; Forster, Martin Onslow, 
F.R.S., formerly Director, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore; Stuart-Jones, Henry, Principal, University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. C.B.: Eaton, Walter 
Cecil, Principal Assistant Secretary, Board of Education. 
K.C.M.G.: Currie, Sir James, K.B.E., C.M.G., Chairman 
of the Governing Body of the Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture, Trinidad. C.M.G.: Hussey, Eric Robert 
James, Director of Education, Nigeria; Price, Archibald 
Grenfell, Master, St. Mark’s College, and Member of the 
Council, University of Adelaide. C.B.E.: Armitage, 
Francis Paul, Director of Education, Leicester County 
Borough; Dutton, Frederick Hugh, O.B.E., Director of 
Education, Basutoland ; Ross, the Rev. Neil, President of 
the An Comunn Gaidhealach. O.B.E.: Birchall, Capt. 
John Robert, Army School of Education, India; Falconer, 
Miss Jessie Isa, Head Teacher and Principal of Royal 
Institution for Blind, Birmingham; Gettins, Lieut.-Col. 
Joseph Holmes, D.S.O., Commandant, Army School of 
Education, Shorncliffe; Maclean, Donald, Headmaster, 
Boroughmuir Secondary School, Edinburgh ; Semple, the 
Rev. Samuel Hanna, Principal of the Scots College, Safad, 
Palestine. M.B.E. : Biden, H. W. S., Staff Officer, Scottish 
Education Department, Edinburgh; Frank, Miss H. M., 
Headmistress, Crosby Infants’ School, Scunthorpe, Lincs. ; 
Hardwick, W. E., Headmaster, St. Peter's C.E. Schools, 
Harborne, Birmingham ; Hills, J. W., Headmaster, Boys’ 
Department, St. Luke’s C.E. School, Canning Town ; 
May, J. W., Organizer of Education to the Great Yarmouth 
Education Committee; O’Dea, W., Headmaster of St. 
Anne’s School, Ancoats, Manchester; Reid, Miss I. C., 
Superintendent, Wellshill Industrial School, Perth; 
Roughley, E., Higher Clerical Officer, Secondary Schools, 
Board of Education. 


k + * 


THE Committee of Management of St. Elphin’s School 
has appointed Miss Mildred Edith Hudson as Headmistress 
to succeed Miss Flood, who retires at the end of the summer 
term. Miss Hudson holds first class Honours B.A. degree, 
and the M.A. degree in History, University of London. 
She was educated at Putney Secondary School and Simon 
Langton School for Girls, Canterbury. She was afterwards 
a student at King’s College, University of London, where 
her career was one of exceptional brilliance, her successes 
including the Brewer Prize for History, the Jelf Medal for 
General Merit, and the Inglis Studentship for Research in 
History. Miss Hudson has served on the staffs of King’s 
College, London, and the Royal Naval School, Twickenham, 
and is now lecturer and Tutor at the Warrington Training 
College, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


MONSIEUR EMILE (“ MAX ”) STEPHAN, of London Univer- 
sity and the B.B.C., whose French lessons are broadcast 
to a class estimated to contain more than 1,000,000 pupils, 
is to be the French teacher of Britain’s blind. The National 
Institute for the Blind has just issued a Braille edition of 
M. Stephan’s “ Colloquial French Course ” which he ori- 
ginally wrote as a handbook to accompany his well-known 
series of gramophone records. 


THE Rev. F. A. IREMONGER has been appointed in charge 
of the B.B.C’s religious work in succession to the late 
Mr. J. C. Stobart. Mr. Iremonger was educated at Clifton 
College, Keble College, Oxford, and Wells Theological 
College, and was ordained in 1905. His experience of parish 
work has included eleven years in the East End of London, 
first at Poplar and Blackwall, then as Head of the Oxford 
House at Bethnal Green, and finally as Vicar of St. James 
the Great, Bethnal Green. From 1923 to 1927 he was 
editor of the Guardian, an experience of the wider issues of 
the Church which should be of the greatest value to him in 
his work with the B.B.C. In 1927 he was appointed Chaplain 
to the King, and in 1928 Honorary Chaplain to the Arch- 
bishop of York. In the same year he published a book on 
Men and Movements in the Church. 

k * k 

Sır RICHARD GREGORY, Bart., one of the Editors of 
the Journal of Education, and Editor of Nature, has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society under the provisions 
of Statute 12, which provides for the recommendation by 
the Council of “ persons, who, in their opinion, either have 
rendered conspicuous service to the cause of science, or 
are such that their election would be of signal benefit to 
the Society.” Sir Richard was a joint editor of the School 
World, which was incorporated with this Journal in 1918. 
In addition to his work in securing public interest in 
scientific development, Sir Richard has exerted a powerful 
influence in the educational world. In 1922 he was presi- 
dent of Section L (Educational Science) of the British 
Association, when he delivered a stimulating address on 
“ Educational and School Science.” He has also presided 
over the Geographical Association (1923-24), Science 
Masters’ Association (1927), the Education Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1928), and the Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations (1931). So recently as last February he 
made a rapid tour round India, visiting the principal 
scientific and educational institutions. He is also the 
author of several well-known textbooks on physiography 
and experimental science. His many friends will wish him 
a speedy recovery from his present illness and many years 
to enjoy his latest honour, the “ blue ribbon” of the 
scientific world. * * * 


Mr. C. A. ELviott, O.B.E., the recently appointed 
Headmaster of Eton, in succession to Dr. Alington, is an 
old Etonian and Fellow and Senior Tutor of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. He is the youngest son of the late Sir Charles 
Elliott, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and more 
recently Chairman of the Finance Committee of the London 
School Board. Mr. Elliott has had no previous experience 
as a schoolmaster but he is an earnest and successful 
teacher and administrator. He was in turn both Oppidan 
and Colleger at Eton. From Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he graduated with first class in both parts of the History 
Tripos. He was elected Fellow of Jesus in 1910 and Tutor 
four years later. During the War he served in the Red 
Cross until 1915 when he was invalided home. On recovery, 
he joined the financial staff at the Admiralty, and returned 
to Cambridge when the War ceased. Prof. Trevelyan, in 
the preface to his History of England, acknowledges his 
debt to Mr. Elliott “ for reading the earlier half of my work 
and giving me valuable advice on numerous points.” 

* * + 

Mr. H. S. NEwron, recently appointed Director of Educa- 

tion for Shetfield, has been in the service of the same 


Authority since leaving school. He passed from the Central 
(Continued on page 450) 
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IS THIS OLD WOMAN DRIVING 
GEESE TO MARKET? 


WILMORE’S JUNIOR 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


By A. WILMORE, D.Sc. 


Each with Maps, Plans, and Illustrations 


Book |. COUNTRY, TOWN, AND SEASIDE 
128 pages. 18. 6d. 


Book Il. PEEPS AT OTHER LANDS 
168 pages. 18. gd. 


Book lll. BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH 
PEOPLE i 
170 pages. 18. gd. 

Book IV. THE WONDERFUL WORLD 
192 pages. 28. Just Ready. 


This Series is intended for four years’ work in 
the Junior School (children 7-11 years). The 
books are written in simple and direct language, 
and the type, binding, and illustrations leave 
nothing to be desired. The children are 
encouraged to make observations and practical 
experiments on material close at hand, such 
as the above picture suggests. Excursions are 
also useful in stimulating a geographical sense 
and helping towards a gradual appreciation 
of conditions prevailing in the world at large. 
A thoroughly sound foundation for future 
serious study. 


HEAD TEACHERS ARE INVITED TO 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES 


Announcing 


HARRAP’S STANDARD 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by J. E. MANSION. Size 11} X 8}in. 


Vol. I. French-English. About 950 pages. Strongly 
bound in buckram. 42s. net. (October.) 


Vol. 11. English-French. About 1,500 pages. 638. 
net. (October, 1934.) 
Advance Prospectus Shortly 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
Processes and Essentials 


By ALLEN HUNTLEY, Rybope Secondary School, 
Durham 


Book I, 64 pages. Limp Cloth. 9d, 
Book II, 96 pages. Limp Cloth. 1s, 


Also in one volume. Cloth Boards. rs. gd. 


The aim of these books is not to teach the 
rules of grammar as such. By inductive 
methods, however, the child is made to see 
why certain expressions are correct and others 
are not. He is given examples from varied 
sources in such a way that with very little 
trouble he must select the correct one. These 
books are suitable for use with any com- 
position or reading book from the age of 12 
up to School Certificate standard. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


By I. L. KANDEL, M.A., Oxon. 
Author of History of Secondary Education 
Large crown 8vo. 948 pages. 128. 6d. net 


A comprehensive survey of the educational systems 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, and 
the United States. 


DEUTSCHE FIBEL 
By OTTO KOISCHWITZ 
With Vocabulary. 144 pages. as. 6d. 


This beautifully illustrated reader is suitable for 
beginners of all ages. It deals with all aspects of life 
in Germany of to-day. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED 


39-41 PARKER STREET memumenmns mm KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C.2 
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Secondary School into the office of the then Clerk to the 
School Board. Later he became Head of the Higher 
Education Department, Chief Clerk, Assistant Secretary, 
and Secretary of Education in 1919. 

s * * 


THE death of Prof. John George Robertson, Professor 
of German Language and Literature at London University, 
is a very serious loss to the cause of modern language 
studies in this country. In the University, Prof. Robertson 
was largely responsible for the introduction of seminar 
work, while outside he was for many years the indefatigable 
editor of the Modern Language Review. He had, indeed, an 
international reputation. His encyclopaedic knowledge 
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of comparative literature made him one of the European 
authorities on that vexed question—the origins of Romanti- 
cism. As might be expected from so broadminded a 
scholar, there was a total absence of pedantry about all he 
wrote. In his case, culture and learning went hand in hand, 
while the extraordinary gentleness and sweetness of his 
character, for which perhaps the comprehensive German 
word gemütlichkeit is the best equivalent, endeared him 
alike to his pupils and his friends. He was indeed an out-. 
standing example of the Latin saying: Abeunt siudia in 
mores, and one felt that not a little of the sweetness and 
light of his master, Goethe, had passed into his being. 
ONLOOKER. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the June Competition is “ H. R.,” proxime 
accessit “ Beetle.” 


Will “ Borderer,’’ the winner of the May Competition, 
kindly send name and address ? 


We classify the thirty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—H. R., Beetle, Atlantis, Als ob, June, J. E. M., 
und wie, Itzehoe, Woodlea, Cadwal, Krampus, 
Yendu, Frieda, Atossa. 


Class II.—Katty Ann, Nedgus, Natalie, Chardonne, Trina, 
Borderer, Conatrix, Sylvia, Desdichado. 


Class III.—R. A. D., A. K. M., Spinosa, Onyx, Little Nell, der 
dumme August, L. E. C., Quand même. 


PASSAGE FROM THE “ VIERTER BRIEF, DIE NEUESTE LITERATUR 
BETREFFEND,” BY GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING (Göschen- 
Verlag, Stuttgart, 1874.) 


Unsere Uebersetzer verstehen selten die Sprache; sie wollen 
sie erst verstehen lernen ; sie übersetzen, sich zu üben, und sind 
klug fenug, sich ihre Uebungen bezahlen zu lassen. Am wenigsten 
aber sind sie vermégend, ihrem Originale nachzudenken. Denn 
waren sie hierzu nicht ganz unfähig, so würden sie es fast immer 
aus der Folge der Gedanken abnehmen können, wo sie jene 
mangelhafte Kenntniss der Sprache zu Fehlern verleitet hat. 
Wenigstens geschieht es durch diese etwanige Fahigkeit, dass 
ihr Leser oft mehrere als nur die grébsten bemerkt, und die 
folgenden des Herrn Bergmann sind gewiss nicht erst durch die 
angstliche Zusammenhaltung des Originals entdeckt worden. 

Bolingbroke, wenn er von Männern, die zwar selbst durch 
ihre Studien weder weiser noch besser werden, andere aber in 
den Stand setzen, mit mehr Bequemlichkeit und in niitzlichern 
Absichten zu studiren, von den MHerausgebern verlegener 
Handschriften, den Wortforschern u. s. w. redet, gedenkt mit 
Beifall eines Gelehrten, den man einst in der Kirche, in seiner 
Kapelle, unter der stiickweisen Erwägung gottlicher Wohlthaten, 
dergleichen bei frommen Leuten nicht ungewohnlich ist, Gott 
auch dafür danken gehört, dass er die Welt mit Lexiconsmachern 
versehen habe—Vergleihen Sie nunmehr dieses mit folgender 
Uebersetzung: “ Ich billige daher die Andacht eines gelehrten 
Mannes aus der christlichen Kirche gar sehr, der in seiner 
Kapelle vergessen hatte, sich mit Gott zu beschäftigen, wie es 
bei andachtigen Personen gar nichts unerhértes ist, und der 
unter andern besondern Danksagungen, wodurch er sich gegen 
die Giitigkeit Gottes erkenntlich bezeigte, der Welt Wörter- 
bücher verschaffte.” So viel Zeilen, so viel unverzeihliche 
Fehler. 


TRANSLATED BY “H. R.” 


It is seldom that our translators understand the language ; 
they have yet to learn to understand it ; they translate in order 
to gain practice, and are clever enough to get themselves re- 
munerated for such exercises. Least of all are they competent 
to follow the thought of the original. For if they were not totally 
incapable of this, they would almost always be able to gather 
from the train of thought where their deficient knowledge of the 
language had led them astray. At all events it is this capacity 
which frequently enables their reader to detect more than merely 
the grossest errors, and the following by Herr Bergmann were 
certainly not discovered by any meticulous comparison of the 
translation with the original text. 

When Bolingbroke was speaking of men, such as editors of 
damaged manuscripts, etymologists, and the like, whom their 
studies do not indeed make either wiser or better men, but who 


put others in a position to study with greater ease and to better 
purpose, he recalled with approval the story of a savant in his 
chapel in Church, who, during the detailed enumeration of divine 
blessings such as are not uncommonly recited by pious persons, 
was heard to thank God also for that He had provided the world 
with lexicographers. Compare this now with the following 
translation: ‘‘ Hence I very much applaud the devotion of a 
learncd man of the Christian Church who, in his chapel had 
forgotten to occupy himself with God, as is not at all unpre- 
cedented among devout persons, and who, among other parti- 
cular thanksgivings in which he expressed his gratitude for the 
goodness of God, supplied the world with dictionaries.” As many 
unpardonable faults as there are lines. 


Several readers have suspected us of choosing this 
passage as a kind of attack upon their translation ; the 
humble ‘‘ Nedgus ” even recalls some work of his which 
might have called for it. This must have been in his own 
estimation, certainly it was never in our thoughts. 

Our real idea was to show how continual must be a 
translator’s efforts after perfection, and how even the best 
thinkers can fall short, as witness the original English 
passage, mistranslated by Bergmann, and also mistranslated 
by Lessing in his criticism. Here it is: 

“ I approve, therefore, very much of the Devotion of a 
Studious man at Christ-Church, who was overheard in his 
oratory entering into a detail with God, as devout persons 
are apt to do, and amongst other particular thanksgivings 
acknowledging the divine goodness, in furnishing the world 
with Makers of Dictionaries.” 

In this pious intention we were forestalled by “Atlantis,” 
who has also looked up the original and sends us what he 
terms an “ outburst,” but what struck us as a scholarly 
dissertation in which he makes out a very clever case for 
Bergmann. We wish we had space to print his long letter 
and hope to do so on the next occasion of a short criticism 
that is, when the entries have been too few to require 
much comment. 

We like ‘“‘Atlantis’ ” rendering editors of defaced manu- 
scripts. The description verlegener Handschriften was one 
of the knotty points in this passage, and we commend 
time-worn manuscripts by ‘“‘ Krampus ” as one of the best 
versions. ; 

Another difficulty was die etwanige Fähigkeit and many 
were the ingenious attempts at it: ‘‘ Itzehoe ” calls it a 
slippery facility; ‘‘ Borderer’’ a quite attainable capacity ; 
“Sylvia ” the semi-capacity; and ‘‘Spinosa” the so-called 
capacity. ‘‘Atossa”’ thinks efwanige a misprint, and trans- 
lates it as incomplete; but no, it is another form of etwaige 
and a more euphonious one. ‘‘Atossa’’ considers that there 
is another misprint, but he does not specify what, and we 
cannot find it. 

Some competitors—‘‘ Chardonne,” “ A. K. M.,’’ and 
others—mistake am wenigsten (=least of all) for sum 
wenigsten or wenigstens (=at least). 

Erst occurs in this passage in two senses, and proved a 
stumbling block to some. In sie wollen sie erst verstehen 
lernen it means they have yet to or they must firs? or they need 

(Continued om page 452) 
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Mon LIVRE 


By E. SAXELBY, M.A., Bolton School 


The books comprising MON LIVRE outline a course 
covering every stage of learning French from the 
beginning up to and including the work necessary 
for School Cenate or Matriculation. 


MON LIVRE embodies the principles of the direct 
method in a modified form. Throughout the course 
there is an abundance and variety of exercise material 
to ensure accurate, steady, and progressive work in 
both speech and writing. The reading matter upon 
which the exercises are based is interesting and original. 
Cours Supérieur definitely prepares for School Certi- 
ficate. The book also proves useful in preparation for 
the subsidiary French paper in the Higher Schoo 
Certificate Examination. 


PREMIER COURS, 2s. 6d. COURS MOYEN, 28. 6d. 
COURS SUPERIEUR as. 6d. 
A L’ENSEIGNE DU COQ, 2s. 


s hd 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN 


By A. S. MACPHERSON, M.A., Principal 
German Master, Dulwich College, and Studienrat 
PAUL STROMER 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN presents a two-year German 
Course on modern lines, covering the work from its 
earliest stages up to and including the year before the 
School Certificate Examination. The books are 
definitely planned to achieve practical results, and at 
every stage the course is characterized by its clarity 
of arrangement, attention to detail, and thoroughness. 
In both Erster Teil and Zweiter Teil it is assumed 
that German will be the language normally used in 
class. A summary of Grammar, written in English, 
is contained, however, at the end of each volume. 


ERSTER TEIL, 2s. 9d. ZWEITER TEIL, 3s. 


The publishers will be glad to give further information 
regarding MON LIV RE and jor DEUTSCHES 
LEBEN to teachers who are interested. 
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PITMAN’S 
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TEXTBOOKS 


FRENCH 


A TEXTBOOK OF 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION 
PA C. CLarK, M.A., and A. J. P. BROODBANK, 


This course in French Composition provides excellent 
material for candidates preparing for Matriculation, Higher 
Schools, or Intermediate Examinations. Part I gives a 
résumé of French grammar, and Part II contains three 
carefully graded sections giving practice in translation from 
and into French. With Vocabularies, Notes, and Verb lists. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 135 pp. 


2s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH POEMS FOR READING 


By L. A. Baker, B.A., M.Ed. 


A new book designed to give practice in the translation of 
French , with exercises to test comprehension on the 
lines of the tests now included in the sylabuses of the School 
Certificate and Matriculation examinations. 


Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 94 pp. 1s. 6d. 


“ FRENCH AS SPEECH ’’ READERS 


Arranged with Explanations and Exercises by 
THoMaAS Beacn, B.Com. (Lond.). 


These books present the texts of well-known French school 

classics arranged for study by pupils who have just 

completed their first year of French. They embody a new 

and effective method of simplifying a text without altera- 

tion or abridgment, and are most carefully supplemented 

with explanations, illustrations, and exercises. 

La Derniére Classe. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

Mon Oncle Jules. By Guy De MAUPASSANT. 

Une Histoire de Brigands. By Pavut-Lovts 
COURIER. 


Each Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH WORD FREQUENCY 
VOCABULARY AND SENTENCE 
CONSTRUCTION BOOK 


By Tuomas Beach, B.Com. (Lond.). 


This book contains a list of the first thousand most frequently 
recurring French words based on the American and Canadian 
Word Count. They are arranged in groups of ten convenient 
for memorizing, and are supplemented with common phrases 
and construction patterns to give practice in their use. 


Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 7o pp. 1s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR 


SCIENCE STUDENTS 


By Perer Gray, B.Sc., A.R.CS. 


This book presents a summary of French grammar from the 
point of view of the Science student who is required to 
translate passages from French technical literature. It also 
contains an alphabetical list of verb stems, vocabularies, 
and ye from French science textbooks with model 
translations. A valuable aid for candidates taking Science 
in the Higher Schools examinations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 124 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 
Full details post free on request 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway London, W.C. 2 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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first to. In... sind gewiss nicht erst durch it means not 
only found after . .. or not only found through. .. . We 
hope this will explain these passages to ‘‘ Conatrix,’’ who is 
adjured not to think so badly of her powers. She is by 
no means a competitor who can only tackle easy passages. 
She may like to know that her total of errors is only three 
and a half. 


We thank “ Little Nell,” “ Eleanor,” “ Onyx,” “ Itze- 
hoe,” and “ Atlantis ” for their letters. We are so pleased 
that ‘* Little Nell ” still finds these contests a pleasure. Yes, 
we find “ Onyx ” handwriting quite legible; we are also 
accustomed to it and look upon it as an old friend. Which 
leads us to add that we were very glad to see the hands of 
“ Beetle,” “ Krampus,”’ and “der dumme August ” again. 
It is almost as good as greeting old friends’ faces. 


We must close as we are particularly anxious to quote 
‘“ Itzehoe’s ” version, which, but for the expression slippery 
facility, would have ranked far higher. We have made the 
correction indicated in his second letter. 


It is seldom that our Translators really understand Languages. 

They desire indeed to learn the Understanding of them ; they 
translate for the Sake of Practice, and are sufficiently Clever 
to get Paid for doing so. 

What is most beyond their Power is to enter into the Spirit 
of the Original. Were they not Incapable of this, the Train of 
Thought would usually show where they had been led into 
Error, by Reason of their scanty Knowledge of the Language. 
That the Reader is often made Aware of more than the most 
Glaring Faults is often due to this Slippery Facility. The Errors 
in the following Extract from the Pen of Herr Bergmann were 
by no means brought to Light by an over-anxious Clinging to 
the Original. ... 

Bolingbroke, speaking of Men, who, themselves neither Wiser 
nor Better for their Studies, yet enable Others to study with more 
Ease and Usefulness—as also of Such as publish damaged 
Manuscripts, and of Etymologists, &c.—considers with Pleasure 
a Man of Learning, who, while at Church, in his Family Pew, 
and, as is not Unusual among the Pious, reciting a List of Divine 
Benefits, was also heard to Thank Gop for having Provided the 
World with Makers of Dictionaries. 


Compare this now with the Following Translation : 


‘‘ I therefore greatly esteem the Piety of a Learned Man of the 
Christian Church, who, in his Family Pew, had forgotten to 
Occupy himself with Gop—a thing that may chance to Befall 
other Pious Persons—and who, among the Special Thanksgivings 
for which he showed himself Grateful to the Goodness of Gop who 
Provided the World with Dictionaries. .. .” 

Here, for every Line, is an Unpardonable Fault. 

‘“ Itzehoe.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Friedrich 
Rückert : 


Ein Obdach gegen Sturm und Regen 
Der Winterzeit 
Sucht ich, und fand den Himmelsegen 
Der Ewigkeit. 
O Wort, wie du bewährt dich hast : 
Wer wenig sucht, der findet viel. 
Ich suchte eine Wanderrast, 
Und fand mein Reiseziel. 


Ein gastlich Thor nur wünscht ich offen, 
Mich zu empfahn, 
Fin liebend Herz war wieder Hoffen 
Mir aufgethan. 
O Wort, wie du bewährt dich hast : 
Wer wenig sucht, der findet viel. 
Ich wollte sein ihr Wintergast, 
Und ward ihr Herzgespiel. 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 471, must reach 
the office by the first post on August 1, 1933, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


JUNE, 1933 


E are pleased to note that a new record was attained 

in this competition: the entry for June exceeded any 

previous enrolment for that month. The reappearance of 

former candidates was gratifying, and we heartily welcomed 
new-comers. 

While on this occasion candidates did not reach the 
excellence that characterized some of the best essays in 
certain former competitions, the average work alike of 
seniors and juniors was well maintained. Variety and 
brightness were outstanding features of the essays sent in: 
they seemed to have been in no sense a task but a pleasure 
to their writers—a clear indication of the educational value 
of these competitions. The work was usually marked by 
care in composition and neatness in execution. There were 
few mistakes in composition and spelling, but in one or 
two cases the penmanship was slipshod and hard to read, 
a fault by no means confined to the weaker essays. When 
not written under time pressure this is inexcusable. 

A few notes on some of the most interesting essays in 
both sections will go to show the variety of the themes 
chosen, and may prove of use to future candidates. In such 
a competition one cannot commend, or even approve, of long 
essays: six or eight quarto pages at most should suffice. 
Richard W. Glew, Blackpool Grammar School, far exceeded 
that limit in his essay on “ John Milton.” The subject, 
indeed, required ample treatment, but certain paragraphs 
might have been curtailed, or even omitted. The lines of the 
essay were well laid down, and its parts were well propor- 
tioned. If the enconiums he pronounced on the poet were 
occasionally somewhat extravagant, the language was 
usually lucid and apt. No doubt much of both the matter 
and the criticism was derived from biographical and critical 
authorities, yet there was discernible a considerable amount 
of first-hand reading and personal recognition and judgment 
of Milton’s qualities as man and writer. Originality of 
treatment—always a desirable feature in these essays 
—could not, of course, be expected in dealing with such a 
theme, but its undoubted merits in many other respects 
fully entitled it to the first place in the Senior section. Much 
more suitable as a subject for such an occasion was that of 
Rita Chester, Blyth Secondary School, Norwich, who wrote 
on “ Humour in Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest’s Tale.” The 
writer was keenly alive to the subtlety and archness of that 
quality in Chaucer, and her exposition of it, aptly illus- 
trated, was clear and satisfying. This essay took the 
second prize. 

Worthy of special commendation was a sympathetic 
discussion of Browning’s belief in immortality as evinced 
in his “ Men and Women.” In another essay, “ Liberty ” 
was illustrated by reference to history, and its limitations 
were carefully defined. “The Value of Mathematics ”’ 
was treated with much interest, which in part condoned its 
doubtful literary character as a subject. Other literary 
themes—each of them treated with knowledge and good 
taste—included ‘‘ The Charm of Stevenson,” “ Modern 
Life in Modern Poetry,” and a comparison between Hamlet 
and Richard II. Something of the parable was pleasingly 
introduced in “ Connemara Marble.” Description, narra- 
tive, characterization, discussion (sometimes in dialogue) 
were other varieties of a really good series of essays. 

The work in the Junior Section was wonderfully good 
and showed powers of observation and expression quite 

(Continued on page 454) 
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(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene” ALLAYS the DUST and 

DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 

ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Dry Sweeping alone required. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. 


“ Florigene ”—The orignal Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, decorations, &c., aids the prevention of sore throats 
and diseases, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


Thess sanitary, economic, tabour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powders 
or any other method. 


‘DUST-ALLAYER’” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 30 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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Health is an art — x 
| TEXT-BOOKS 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 


purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and : New or Secondhand English or Foreign 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- ; 
; ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and W. Heffer and Sons Limited 


ality and presence. Phone 862. Telegrams and Cables : Heffer Cambridge 


“The Healthy Life” 
(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. It possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


bed ° © . ; | 
: major beauties of existence and increases fitness | Cc 
; for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- : Booksellers ambridge 


FOYLES ror BOOKS! 


Any book on any subject. Over two million volumes in 
stock. Catalogues free on mentioning your interests 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 
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Free invited to write for a free presentation : THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 
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remarkable in children under 14 years of age. Mary E. 
Coombs, County School, Frome, was awarded the first prize 
for her essay on “ An English Hedgerow.”’ It showed a 
wealth of knowledge of the flowers and denizens of the 
country-side and a keen appreciation of their appeal during 
the successive seasons to an observant and sensitive mind. 
The essay was well-proportioned and its composition was 
simple yet effective. The second prize went to Alice E. 
Smith, Wallsend Secondary School, for a carefully and 
vividly written account of “‘ The Fall of Troy,” as it might 
have been given by Menelaus. Falling little short of these 
in merit were other classical stories; ‘‘ Hallowe’en,’’ with 
its weird traditions; and “ The Pleasures of Cycling,” a 
delightfully boyish account of the writer’s enthusiasm for 
the open road. ‘ A Flight Across Africa ’’ showed in a boy 
of 9 no small intimacy with flying technicalities and accurate 
knowledge of geography. The imagined route was illus- 
trated by a good map. Descriptions of places predominated 
in the series. The fairy element appeared in ‘‘ A Dream ”’ 
and *“ A Ride on a Nightmare.” “ Twilight ” and “ A Day 
in the Middle Ages ” were well conceived, but disappointingly 
brief. In several there was a pleasing infusion of humour. 
But these notes must suffice. 

In the subjoined lists the candidates have been divided 
in order of merit into four classes, A, B, C, D. After those 
of the Senior and the Junior prize-winners, the names of other 
candidates have been alphabetically arranged. 


SENIOR SECTION 


Crass A.—First Prize : Richard W. Glew, The Grammar 
School, Blackpool; Second Prize: Rita Chester, Blyth 
Secondary School, Norwich. 


In alphabetical order: Mary Blackburn, The Bar Con- 
vent School, I.B.V.M., York; Kenneth J. B. Earle, The 
County School, Frome; Hilda M. Frame, Walthamstow 
Hall, Sevenoaks; Jean Garrett, The Secondary School, 
Stockport; Ralph Rogers, The County School, Frome. 


Crass B.—In alphabetical order: James Armitage, 
Secondary School, Stockport ; Margaret Brady, Nôtre Dame 
High School, Glasgow; Hilda Clayton, St. Margaret’s Hall, 
Dublin; Violet R. Cane, County School, Beckenham; Anne 
Duckworth-King, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot ; 
Audrey D. Hawkins, St. Michael’s Lodge, Stoke Damerel, 


Plymouth; Sylvia Kenny, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M.,. 


S. Ascot; Margaret J. Ladell, Raymond School, Shortlands ; 
Albert Keedwell, County School, Frome; Amy G. Longman, 
Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks; Joan M. Shrimpton, Wal- 
thamstow Hall, Sevenoaks ; Peggy Williams, St. Margaret’s 
Hall, Dublin. 


Crass C.—In alphabetical order: William Berryman, 
St. Michael’s College, Hitchin; Leslie Cole, St. Michael’s 
College, Hitchin ; Mavis Dale, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., 
S. Ascot; Josephine Jones, County School, Beckenham ; 
Mae Mcllwain, Nôtre Dame High School, Glasgow ; Clare 
Riley, Nôtre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Elizabeth 
St. Clair, Nôtre Dame High School, Glasgow; Brenda 
Talmadge, Nôtre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; Margaret 
Woods, Nôtre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds. 


Crass D.—In alphabetical order: Ronald F. Christmas, 
Ryde School, I. of W.; Barbara E. Harris, Lansdowne 
House, Swanage; Hamish M. Hally, Lavender Downs 
School, Worthing; Philip K. Wallis, Ryde School, I. of 
W.; Leslie G. Way, Ryde School, I. of W. 


JUNIOR SECTION 


Crass A.—First Prize : Mary E. Coombs, County School, 
Frome; Second Prize: Alice E. Smith, Secondary School, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne. 


In alphabetical order: Aloise Buckley, St. Mary’s Con- 
vent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot; Ethel Duguid, Secondary School, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne; Audrey Fellowes, Nôtre Dame Col- 
legiate School, Leeds; Dorothy Hewitt, The Bar Convent 
School, I.B.V.M., York ; Sidney G. Litman, County School, 
Frome; Patricia M. D. Roebuck, St. Michael’s Lodge, 
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Damerel, Plymouth; Betty Thompson, The Bar Convent 
School, I.B.V.M., York; Jean Thompson, Secondary 
School, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 


Crass B.—In alphabetical order: Richard B. Forge, 
Lavender Down School, Worthing; Betty French, Wal- 
thamstow Hall, Sevenoaks; Sheila Garrett, Queen Mary’s 
School, Helmsley; Elizabeth Hayburn, Queen Mary’s 
School, Helmsley ; Jack Heaton, Ryde School, I. of W. ; 
Isabel Jennings, Nôtre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; 
Dennis O. Manning, Lavender Downs School, Worthing ; 
Margaret Willy, County School, Beckenham. 


Crass C.—In alphabetical order: Elvina D. Bourne, 
Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks; Hester F. Bull, 
St. Michael's Lodge, Stoke Damerel, Plymouth ; Elizabeth 
Campbell, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot; Norman 
Guilding, Manor House School, Clapham, London, S.W. 4 ; 
Jil P. Hay, Lansdowne House, Swanage; Rosemary 
Lomax, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., S. Ascot; Roy 
MclIsaac, Ryde School, I. of W. ; Norah McSwiney, Nôtre 
Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; Jean Smales, Queen Mary’s 
School, Helmsley. 


Crass D.—In alphabetical order: Margaret Carter, 
Lansdowne House, Swanage ; Pierre Edmunds, St. Michael’s 
College, Hitchin; Dudley Lofts, Ryde School, I. of W. 


Essays for the next Competition (not more than three 
SENIOR and three JUNIOR from any one school) must be sent 
in by October 7, 1933. 


Celebration and Assembly Notes 


INETEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY THREE is 

the Centenary of Negro Emancipation, as Radio has 

reminded us. What part can the school take in celebrating 
it ? 

The accident of a centenary is not in itself an argument 
in favour of an elaborate celebration. But whena centenary 
reminds us of a definite and important type of human 
achievement, deserving of permanent commemoration, 
we may do well to embody this commemoration in our 
school routine. Once a year, accordingly, we may celebrate 
philanthropists, let us say Wilberforce and Clarkson. 

After the chords of the opening music have died away 
the voice of reader or director is heard declaiming the 
great protest of Isaiah lviii. against human injustice. Other 
passages follow, until the director announces “ We celebrate 
to-day William Wilberforce, champion of . . .” and then, 
as the portrait is unveiled, the audience rises in a kind of 
preliminary salutation, though a less fervent and less 
indispensable one than the final salutation that follows 
an hour later. Then the First Discourse is read, and we 
hear of the slavery problem, and the early emancipators ; 
the mourning strains of Handel’s “ Hear thou my weeping ”’ 
are sung. Other Discourses follow, and Sonnets to Clark- 
son and Wilberforce and Toussaint, L’Overture; then 
readings, and more music, and a collective hymn, and 
eulogies of Wilberforce by his contemporaries and bio- 
graphers. Lastly the audience rises again as a wreath 
is placed around the portrait, and a few closing words 
bring the event to an end. 

Not a concert, though it contains music; more than a 
lecture on Wilberforce; not exactly a religious service, 
though Bible and hymn are there. Information is pro- 
vided, collective emotion is evoked, reverence is felt. In 
fact, a Celebration. 


Messrs. G. G. Harrap & Co. have forwarded a preliminary 
announcement of the first volume of a new French Dictionary. 
For the past fourteen years Mr. J. E. Mansion and an expert staff 
have been engaged in the work of producing the new dictionary, 
and over £20,000 was spent before a word was put into type. 
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A COURSE IN COMMERCE 
By D. MACARA, B.Com. Part I, as. 6d. 


In Part I an attempt has been made to cover as far as 
possible the Commerce Syllabus (Stages I and II) of the 
Royal Society of Arts. It also covers, so far as that can 
be done in one book, the syllabuses for the corresponding 
examinations of the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institutes, the Union of Educational Institutions, and the 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS 
By HERBERT HAYENS. 2s. 6d. 


A readable and stimulating book, entirely free from those 
cut-and-dried judgments which are so tempting to exami- 
nation candidates. Numerous time-charts of a ve 

simple but effective character are included, and the boo 

is profusely illustrated with dainty, vignetted portraits 
of our greatest writers. It adequately meets the need for 
a history of literature by providing the pupils with a back- 
ground which makes significant the particular work they 
are studying at the moment, while, at the same time, 
avoiding the danger of offering an unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute for the reading at first hand of our greatest authors. 


LEGENDS AND PAGEANTS 
FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE 


Selected by J. C. SMITH. Price rod. 


A whole book of the “‘ Faerie Qucene”’? makes dreary 
reading for modern youth. In the case of no other poet 
is the necessity for selection more clearly indicated. This 
little book contains the best of Spenser, and presents it 
in its most palatable form. We believe that the perusal 
of these Legends and Pageants, samples of the poet’s 
narrative and pictorial power, will entice many to stray 
deeper into the enchanted forest of the Faerie Queene. 


AN ENGLISH BOOK FOR 
STUDENTS IN TECHNICAL 
AND CENTRAL SCHOOLS 
od. 

By HAROLD C. ASKEW and 
FRED G. ATKINSON, B.Litt. 


The aim of the book is twofold: 


(a) To give a training in clear, concise, expression of ideas 
arranged in proper sequence. 


(b) To introduce the reader to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of literary appreciation. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE—PART I 
1s. 6d. 
By JAMES B. GUTHRIE, M.A., B.Sc., 
Principal Teacher of Mathematics and Science, 
Buckhaven Secondary School. 


The aim has been to rouse the interest of the pupils by 
applying scientific principles to everyday life. The 
language employed is simple; numerous questions and 
exercises are provided ; and short biographical notices of 
the chief scientists mentioned in the text are contained in 
an appendix. 


Head Teachers are invited to write for specimens 


W. & R. CHAMBERS Ltd. 


38 Soho Square, London, W.1, and Edinburgh 
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The New University of London 


June 26 will for ever be a red-letter day in the annals 
of the University of London, when the King, accom- 
panied by the Queen, laid the foundation stone of the 
new University building on the Bloomsbury site. The 
ceremony of June 26 was more than a preliminary to 
an ordinary building development, for it marks the 
conclusion and final settlement to a long and at times 
embittered controversy as to the location of the head- 
quarters of the University and heralds the day when 
the University, having carried on its important work for 
more than a century in buildings provided by the Govern- 
ment, will possess a home of its own. To mark the 
importance of the occasion, the University had invited 
to the ceremony representatives of universities through- 
out the world. A large and distinguished company 
assembled and created a wonderful scene, arrayed in 
their vari-coloured academic costume, and seated on 
the semi-circular stand surrounding the foundation 
stone.. The presence of His Majesty was in accord 
with Royal precedent, for his august grandmother, 
Queen Victoria, declared open, on May 11, 1870, the 
building specially built for the University in Burlington 
Gardens, a building which still survives, adorned by 
statues of academic worthies selected by the Senate. 


It was the reconstitution of the University as a 
teaching university under the Act of 1898 which 
prompted the removal of its headquarters from Bur- 
lington Gardens to the Imperial Institute at South 
Kensington, in order to secure increased accommodation. 
But that building, as the Haldane Commission pointed 
out, had many disadvantages as the headquarters of a 
modern university. It was not centrally situated; it 
was designed for other purposes ; and it was built with 
the free will offerings of the whole Empire as a memorial 
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to Queen Victoria’s beneficent reign and “as a lasting 
emblem of the unity and loyalty of the Empire.” 
Should not the University of London, the friends of the 
University persistently asked, possess a noble building, 
serving as a lasting emblem of London’s faith in educa- 
tion and in the advancement of science and learning ? 

An influential section of the Senate took the view 
that the University might go nearer—towards the 
centre of London—and fare worse; and it must be 
admitted that much of the effort towards last month’s 
consummation came from outside the University. 
Mr. Fisher's praiseworthy attempt in 1920 to provide 
the Bloomsbury site for the University and its Colleges, 
including King’s College, at the sole expense of the 
Government, was frustrated for reasons it is not 
necessary to canvass here and now; but potential 
possession of the site for five years, during which 
the University was discussing the possibility of satis- 
fying the conditions attached to the Government’s 
offer, was not without educative effect on members of 
the University. The splendid initiative of the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir William Beveridge, conjoined with the 
generosity of the Rockefeller Foundation and of the 
Government, brought reprieve at the last desperate 
moment ; and after adjustments had been made to the 
site under Act of Parliament by closing the traversing 
roads and widening some of the surrounding roads, the 
University came into possession of a magnificent central 
site of ten and a half acres within a ring fence, adjoining 
the British Museum and conveniently situated in relation 
to many of its affliated colleges. The purchase of the 
site was announced by Lord Eustace Percy, President 
of the Board of Education, on May I1, 1927, at the annual 
graduates’ dinner. 

We are not surprised that the University has taken 
due time to study the complex problems presented by 
the new site—the purposes for which it should be used, 
the cost of building, the selection of the architect—and 


to interest private and public benefactors in their plans. 


In June, 1932, a pamphlet was published by the Uni- 
versity to report progress, particularly the selection by 
the Court of Mr. Percy Holden as architect of the 
buildings. Some photographs of the architect’s model 
of the building were reproduced and a provisional list 
was published of the purposes for which the site would 
be used. In addition to accommodation for the adminis- 
trative work of the University, a spacious and well- 
equipped Library will be erected ; and a Great Hall will 
be provided for ceremonial purposes. Towards the cost 
of this hall many generous contributions have since been 
announced from the City of London and its Guilds, and the 
hall will become a permanent memorial of the interest 
of the City of London in the University. 

Other general purposes for which provision will be made, 
include accommodation for the Officers Training Corps, the 
Students Union, and possibly residential accommodation. 
The list of academic institutions, presumably not yet 
complete, includes the Institute of Historical Research, 
the Courtauld Institute of Art, the School of Oriental 
Languages when it leaves its present building in Finsbury 
Circus, the School of Slavonic Studies, the Institute of 
Education, and Birkbeck College, the well-known 
College for evening students, at present in Breams 
Buildings. Readers of this Journal will be specially 
interested in the intention of the Senate to establish 
an Institute of Education of a post-graduate character 
devoted largely to educational research and will approve 
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the decision of the London County Council to transfer 
to the University for this purpose the London Day 
Training College which, under the successive control of 
Sir John Adams and Sir Percy Nunn, has attained a 
high reputation both in the training of teachers and in 
the advancement of educational science. 

Mr. Holden’s design envisages a large building with 
a central spine and seven lateral courts surmounted in 
a dominating position by an impressive tower, a smaller 
tower being provided at the northern end of the spine. 
The Great Hall will face Russell Square on the south-east 
side of the site. At the base of the principal tower will 
be the main entrance to the buildings; it is at this 
position that the foundation stone has been laid by the 
King. To the south will be the administrative building, 
and to the north the library and some educational 
institutes. ‘‘ The design for the buildings,” the architect 
states, ‘‘ is mainly of our own time, arising out of the 
natural expression of the plan ” ; and he suggests that 
the building will present a neighbourly front to the 
British Museum and to the surrounding buildings, while 
avoiding the columnar treatment characteristic of 
Sir John Burnet’s northern extension of the British 
Museum. The building is to be of Portland stone with 
a brick core. 


‘A time for every purpose under the heaven,” says 
the writer of Ecclesiastes. Within the reverberations of 
the Royal trowel, our first instinct is to express joy and 
thanksgiving that London has seen the foundation laid 
of a University building worthy of its great civic and 
educational heritage, challenging comparison with 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Houses of Parliament, and 
Shell-Mex House. In this mood we are reluctant to 
offer any criticisms of Mr. Holden's design or of the 
purposes for which this magnificent site is to be used. 
Suffice it to appeal to the Court and Senate of the 
University to consider carefully any informed criticism 
of their plans. Some of these have been collected in the 
form of a symposium edited by T. Ll. Humberstone 
(Dryden Press; 5s.) For example, the question 
is raised whether it is necessary to destroy Torrington 
Square, with its beautiful turf and trees, in order to 
carry out the architect’s design. To the layman this 
academic oasis in the aridities of London, this pool of 
silence in the roar and turmoil of London, Carlyle’s 
Niagara of things, appears to be a natural asset to 
inestimable value. How often does the Londoner have 
reason to bless the founders of the Inns of Court, London’s 
counterpart of the medieval University, for providing 
those quiet sunlit courts and pleasaunces ? In contrast 
to London’s vandalism, both Oxford and Cambridge 
have recently established Preservation Trusts and both 
Universities are feverishly collecting money to preserve 
the natural beauties of their environment. 

As to the purposes for which the site should be used, 
the chief suggestion advanced in the symposium 1s 
that an institute of scientific research should be estab- 
lished, a materialization of Solomon’s House, nobly 
planned by Francis Bacon as the “ Lanthorne of his 
Kingdome ” dedicated to the study of the works and 
creatures of God. The brochure marshals the arguments 
for organizing scientific research in special institutes to 
supplement the work of colleges in this field. In view 
of the great public interest in scientific research, the 
University will be well advised to consider this suggestion 
and any others which may contribute to the perfecting 
of its great undertaking. l 


? 
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Occasional Notes 


es ceremony of laying the Foundation Stone of the 
University of London building on the Bloomsbury 
site was carried through with great enthusiasm. 
Lord Athlone, Chancellor of the Uni- 


pooner versity, in his loyal address to the 
"Stone King, said that this day marked the 
Ceremony. commencement of a new era in 


which the University of London would 
become, not only in name, but in deed and in reality, 
London's University. His Majesty, in his speech, said 
it was a good omen that they had an opportunity of 
showing “an unshakable faith in the inestimable 
benefits of knowledge and education.” He appreciated 
the share taken in the memorable achievement by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, our own Government, and the 
citizens of London, in corporate and in private capa- 
cities. “ I hope that this noble enterprise which has 
begun so well may attain an early and triumphant 
completion.” The authorities of the University may 
be congratulated on the splendid success of the cere- 
mony, auspicious, we may hope, of the future of the 
University. 


OY the motion for the adjournment, a debate on the 

staffing circulars took place in the House of 
Commons on June 2. In raising the subject, Mr. W. G. 
Cove referred to the dismay with which 
the circulars had been received in the 
training colleges just when the examin- 
ations were about to take place. He had no objection 
to planning the number of teachers to be required over 
a series of years, but he was afraid the uniformity sug- 
gested would mean an increase in the size of classes and 
a reduction in the number of teachers employed. After 
stimulating recruitment, the Board were effecting 
economy at the expense of teachers now in the training 
colleges. He urged reduction in the size of classes and 
the cutting off of the supply of supplementary and 
uncertificated teachers. Now was the time, with the 
number of children falling, to raise the school age and 
expand the educational services. These arguments 
were supported from other parts of the House by 
Sir Percy Harris, who criticized the suggestion that 
sixth forms should be starved and free periods restricted ; 
by Mr. R. H. Morgan, who believed that the circulars 
were tending to drive the car in the wrong direction ; 
by Miss Rathbone, who declared that teachers and 
students were moving to the left politically; and by 
Mr. Ernest Evans, who deplored the effect of the circulars 
in giving the public the impression that education was 
a luxury which was being wastefully administered. 


The Circulars 
in Parliament : 


J” his reply, Mr. Ramsbotham endeavoured, not very 
successfully, to disarm criticism. He said that there 
was nothing at all sinister in these circulars. They were 
just straightforward commonsense and, 


mr he might almost say, commonplace 
’ , 
Rambetham’s pieces of administration. Since 1926, 


when the system of approved estab- 
lishments was instituted, there had been a tendency 
for the discrepancy between the approved establishment 
and the actual numbers to become wider and wider. 
Careful administration must be a keynote in the educa- 


tional service. The establishments for 1933-34 had not 
yet been approved, and as the last detailed survey was 
made in 1926 there was surely every ground for thinking 
that it was high time another survey was made in order 
to get some closer approximation between the approved 
figures and the figures showing the numbers actually 
employed. In three years’ time there would be 350,000 
fewer children in the schools, and the decline would 
continue until 1948, when it would amount to something 
like 1,000,000. Mr. Ramsbotham went on to give 
examples of abnormal staffing, and said that the Board 
had no desire to lower the general standard observed. 
Pressure was being exerted in the direction of reducing 
size of classes, but we did not hear very much about 
the small classes. He repeated that there were too 
many advanced courses and said they were deter- 
mined to get economy without the sacrifice of 
educational efficiency. 


Tae sounds reasonable enough, but it has not 

satisfied the teaching profession. Secondary 
teachers in particular have made a close examination of 
the circular and its implications, and 
the I.A.A.M. has issued a pronounce- 
ment which offers detailed criticisms 
and brushes aside many of the attempted justifications 
of the Board’s action. It is pointed out, for example, 
that a rate of entry of thirty or multiples of thirty would 
be unworkable in most cases, particularly in rural dis- 
tricts whére schools draw pupils from a wide area; 
that to build larger class-rooms would be false economy ; 
that the development of individual study does not 
necessarily mean a smaller staff; that the value of even 
small advanced courses is noteworthy, for they provide 
an incentive affecting the whole school; that the sug- 
gestion that one teacher should undertake the super- 
vision of two or more forms in the lower school simul- 
taneously is absurd ; that the recommendation to curtail 
free periods disregards their main purpose, which is to 
mark books and prepare lessons, and that this proposal is 
particularly ungracious in view of the large amount of 
voluntary work done out of school hours. The manifesto 
in fact stresses the point that “economy ” and not 
efficiency is the object, and directs particular attention 
to the increase in size of classes in secondary schools. 
In a word, it lays emphasis on the essential facts of 
the situation. 


Professional 
Views. 


ISS I. M. DRUMMOND, Headmistress of the 
North London Collegiate School, spoke none too 
strongly at the meeting of the Association of Head- 
mistresses about the complete lack of 

coe Abels action on the part of the Government 
respecting the Report of the Depart- 

mental Committee on Private Schools. The report, she 
said, had revealed grave scandals which remained un- 
remedied, and they were still complacently allowing 
children to attend so-called schools where there was no 
qualified teacher and where conditions were unsuitable 
even for proper physical development. There was thus 
extravagant waste of human material which the nation 
could very ill afford. The News-Chronicle makes a very 
apt comment on this when it says: “It is surely an 
extraordinary view of life and its values which insists 
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that a licence must be obtained by any one who wants 
to open a public-house and yet leaves any one who likes, 
qualified or not, to set up a ‘school.’”’ It is not as if 
large expenditure were involved. Estimates laid before 
the Committee showed that a reasonably satisfactory 
minimum scheme could be carried out by a staff equi- 
valent to twenty full-time inspectors if waste were 
avoided by distributing the work among a large number 
of the inspectors engaged in inspecting schools on the 
grant list, and that the cost of this would be only about 
£15,000 a year. Such expenditure would be a real 
economy. Cannot the Board stop writing circulars and 
get to work on this really useful reform ? 


| Royal Society of Teachers has taken the first 
tentative step in the organization of educational 
research by arranging a conference. This is creditable, 
for it cannot be said that the incentive 
ppt towards organized research comes 
"usually from professional sources. To 
establish the educational researcher in our schools is 
“ to domesticate the recording angel,” as was said of 
marriage. It is the public—the parents and their 
children—who stand to gain most from educational 
research. We have more than once suggested in these 
columns that economy of teaching force and of money 
would result from educational research. The suggestion 
at present under consideration is the creation of a 
co-ordinating committee, presumably on the lines of 
the Scottish Council for Research in Education. Is 
sufficient educational research in progress in England 
and Wales, we may ask, to need co-ordination ? Will 
not the Committee find that many of the pieces of the 
Jig-saw puzzle are missing ? At present the discussions 
are in a fluid stage. But something has been accom- 
plished by professional recognition that there is such a 
thing as educational research. 


UDGING from the number of references to the “ last 
year ” of the public school course, and the appeals 

to parents not to remove their boys, we surmise that 
economic difficulties are showing them- 
selves in this connexion. At the 
Bradfield Speech Day, the Headmaster, 
Mr. Whitworth, said that some critics of public school 
education maintained that the last year at school was 
a waste of time. He himself wholly disagreed, supporting 
his view with the opinions of prominent professional and 
business men. He considered that it was during the last 
year, from 18 to 19, that boys learnt the importance of 
discipline and the qualities of leadership. Technical 
training could be quickly obtained later. It is on this 
last question we are disposed to join issue. At what age 
should a boy destined to become an engineer commence 
his practical training ? 
reluctant to lose boys of this type before the completion 
of the ordinary school course, but can it be claimed that 
a public school in a rural environment provides the best 
course of training. The same question may be asked, with 
perhaps less insistence, in the case of the future doctor. 


Last Year of 
School. 


eo position of a secondary school in a great city 
is different. It should be possible to work out a 
scheme of co-operation between secondary school and 
technical institute, under which a first- 

Use a irta rate technical training could be pro- 
` vided for boys still under secondary 


Public schools are, of course, 
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school discipline. For example, three days might be 
devoted to ordinary school work, especially English, 
mathematics and science, and the other two days of 
the week could be spent in engineering training, including 
technical drawing and workshop practice, in a neigh- 
bouring technical institute, whose resources are not fully 
employed during the day-time. The boy would have all 
the advantage of the social and athletic life of the 
secondary school, as well as of a reasonable proportion 
of academic work ; and—an important consideration in 
these days—his chances of finding employment at the 
end of his school course would be greatly increased. 
Whether such a combined course would fit in with 
examination requirements, we do not profess to know; 
nor does it much matter as examinations should be made 
for the school, not the school for examinations. 


HE establishment of a Police College having for its 
object the training of a class of police officers 
corresponding to commissioned ranks in the Army and 
Navy appears to be justified, recent 
experience having shown the need for 
officers highly trained and above sus- 
picion of interested motives. One safeguard only is 
necessary, and has been promised—admission to the 
College should be open to candidates within or without 
the service. Promotion under existing conditions is a 
long and laborious business, and the chances of a con- 
stable reaching the highest grades are remote. Is it not 
reasonable, also, that men of superior initial education 
from our secondary schools and universities should be 
offered a career in the police force ? We agree with the 
Home Secretary, Sir John Gilmour, that the creation of 
an “‘ officer class’’ need not necessarily be undemocratic 
and based on privilege. ‘‘ Social privilege or social status,” 
he assured the House of Commons, “ has nothing to do 
with the matter.’’ The door of the Police College will be 
an open door, admitting even those constables who, 
though not successful in passing examinations, possess 
special qualifications for police work. 


Police 
College. 


HE writer of an article in The Times Educational 
Supplement on administrative areas for education 
reaches the conclusion that Government inquiry can 
alone solve the problem, negotiations 
rea between authorities of the different 
i types having failed to reach agreement. 
As he says, the question has been the cause of spasmodic 
irritation for many years. The existence of Part II and 
Part III Authorities, for all grades of education and for 
elementary education respectively, is based on a dis- 
tinction between secondary and elementary education 
which has become blurred in recent years. Further, 
university education in 1902, when the Act was passed 
creating the present local education areas and authorities, 
was of enfeebled growth. How it was possible to run 
the country with the small output of university graduates 
of those days—only about thirty years ago—is difficult 
to understand. To-day larger areas for higher education, 
including technical education, are necessary.for economy 
and efficiency. If there is to be a Government inquiry, 
this aspect of the problem should not be overlooked. It 
is open to question, however, whether popular election is 
the best method of appointing members of authorities 
for higher education. Any Government inquiry on the 
question should be given wide terms of reference. 
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\ j! TE are glad to hear of the continued success of the 

Youth Hostels movement. It appears that such 
keenness has been shown that the Regional Councils of 
the Youth Hostels Association have 
been able to achieve really astounding 
results on the small individual sub- 
scription, which is only 2s. 6d. for those under 25 and 
5s. for those over 25. Membership has grown from 1,000 
at Easter, 1931, to 6,000 at Easter, 1932, and to 20,000 
at Easter, 1933, while the number of hostels in use at 
the same times were 10, 120, and 200 respectively. Last 
year the total number of bed-nights was 80,000. It is 
gratifying to learn that the Youth Hostels Association 
values the co-operation of educational bodies, for in 
its annual report they say: “ In the third and current 
year the vigorous co-operation of the affiliated societies 
promises to assume increasing importance since it is 
from among the huge group of young people with whom 
these societies are in touch that our recruiting must 
largely be done. Headmasters and mistresses together 
with their assistant teachers, club leaders, and all who 
have the interests of young people at heart are eager to 
encourage their pupils to use and support the hostels 
in this country.” This is as it should be. The young 
people who are learning in this way to enjoy the open 
road will sow the seeds of healthful pleasure which will 
bear fruit all through their lives. 


Youth Hostels. 


[7 is a well-known fact that many a textbook of 
history for use in schools has in places been written 
almost in the spirit of a party newspaper. The same 
event, or series of events, such as the 
war of American independence, has 
been related very differently in different 
countries, the patriotic sentiment 
having been, perhaps, to a great extent unconsciously, 
allowed to distort the facts of history. That part of the 
work of the League of Nations which is known as the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation has 
for some time had this problem in hand, the declared 
object being the revision of passages in school textbooks 
which are considered prejudicial to good international 
understanding. Of the importance of this subject there 
can be no question whatever, because wrong impres- 
sions conveyed during childhood and youth tend to 
become practically ineradicable. The investigations 
so far made show that revision should extend, not only 
to textbooks of history, but also to textbooks of geo- 
graphy, civics, and to anthologies and readers. The 
faults that should be rectified include errors of fact, 
errors of omission, and opinions and comments revealing 
a spirit of animosity towards foreign nations, or of a 
nature to place a nation in an unfavourable light. The 
present position of the matter is summarized in the 
recently published “ Information Bulletin of the League 
of Nations’ Intellectual Co-operation Organization.” 


The League of 
Nations and the 
School Textbook : 


HE same Bulletin contains extracts from an inter- 

esting correspondence between two great figures 
in the academic world on the subject of war. Speaking 
simply as men of science, Prof. Einstein, 
the famous German physicist, and 
Prof. Freud, the famous (or, as some 
might be disposed to say, the infamous) Viennese 
psycho-analyst, have expressed themselves unam- 
biguously on the chances of abolishing war. Prof. 
Einstein lays it down as axiomatic that man has within 


Why War? 


him a lust for hatred and suspicion which may easily 
be raised to the power of a collective psychosis, and 
that the one and only hope lies in the unconditional 
surrender by every nation, in a certain measure, of its 
liberty of action, t.e. its sovereignty, to a legislative and 
judicial body set up by international consent. In a 
similar strain Prof. Freud says that under primitive 
conditions, it is brute force backed by arms that lords 
it everywhere. In the course of evolution this state of 
things was modified, and a path was traced that led 
away from violence to law. What has thus happened 
within a nation must now be aimed at between members 
of the family of nations. To Prof. Freud the kernel 
of the matter is ‘‘ the suppression of brute force by the 
transfer of power to a larger combination, founded on 
the community of sentiments linking up its members. 
All the rest is mere tautology and glosses.” We direct 
attention to these utterances because they come not 
from statesmen or politicians, but from two of the 
world’s intellectual leaders. 
fees twenty-fourth annual conference of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Technical Institutions was held 
at Lincoln from June 3-6. The Association was officially 
welcomed by the Right Worshipful the 
a dele et Mayor of Lincoln (Alderman J. W. 
Rayment), who was supported by the 
Chairman of the Lincoln Education Committee (Coun- 
cillor Mrs. Lane) and the Very Rev. the Dean of Lincoln, 
who is Chairman of the Governors of the Lincoln 
Technical College. The retiring President, Mr. S. H. 
Moorfield, of the Mining and Technical College, Wigan, 
introduced the President for 1933-4, Mr. F. H. Reid, of 
the Paddington Technical Institute, London. In his 
presidential address Mr. Reid rightly directed attention to 
the emphasis laid on technical education in modern times 
by continental countries. There can be no doubt, as 
Mr. Reid said, that those countries have realized that it is 
essential to develop and expand their systems of technical 
education in order to increase their world trade and 
ensure national prosperity. 


M R. REID and his Association would agree with us, 

we feel sure, that the solution of our technical 
education problems will not lie in slavish imitation of 
continental methods. “‘ Vertical mo- 
bility ” of labour, for example, has 
been an outstanding feature of our 
own system: it seems particularly 
suited to our British characteristics. On the continent 
the system seems based rather upon a somewhat rigid 
“ stratification.” Whether the actual conditions which 
a changing world presents to us will allow us to continue 
our present methods is a question we shall not pretend 
to answer here. It must be dealt with by industrialists 
and educational associations like the A.T.T.I. itself. 
Whether we attempt its answer or not, however, we 
think Mr. Reid might, in that very connexion, have laid 
a greater stress on the need for development of more 
part-time day classes for students already in industry. We 
do not, however, suggest that he was wrong in pleading 
for more full-time day classes. But do not such classes 
overstress the preparation of students for management 
and direction? What of those students actually con- 
cerned in.production whose case Mr. Reid pleads later in 
his address ? It is in their case we have ultimately to 
decide between “ stratification ” and “ vertical mobility.” 


Problems of 
Technical 
Education: 
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A MOn the resolutions passed by the Conference we 

are especially glad to note one urging that 
employers’ and trade union organizations should give 
immediate attention to the whole 
question of entry of young people into 
industry. The conditions of apprentice- 
ship need re-statement, and if our industrialists really 
value technical education, they should be prepared to 
give special consideration to the claims of young people, 
who have satisfactorily completed courses in approved 
technical institutions, in respect to the age at which they 
may be recruited and to the period of time required of 
them for completion of apprenticeship. The solution of 
that question and the question of regional co-ordination 
of technical education (also dealt with by the Conference) 
would go far to removing some of the most formidable 
barriers to the progress of technical education. 


Recruitment 
for industry. 


[> submitting the annual report at the meeting of the 
Central Executive of the National Committee for 
the Training of Teachers, Sir Henry Keith, the Chairman, 
made special reference to the undue 


Eaa : proportion of honours as opposed to 
Scotland. ordinary graduates who seek to enter 


the teaching profession. For some 
time, the Committee has put restrictions on the number 
of ordinary graduates but has been content hitherto 
to accept all honours graduates of the first or second 
class. In spite of the high standard attained by such 
students, Sir Henry expressed the opinion that it would 
become necessary, however invidious the task might be, 
to devise some method of selection. The number of 
teachers had increased considerably within the last few 
years and had now reached the high total of 27,783. 
Saturation point had obviously been reached. With a 
falling population in the schools and the urgent need 
for economy, such a large number was not required and, 
in the absence of any major development in educational 
policy on the part of the Government, it was imperative 
that the situation should be clearly understood by all 
concerned, so that this unwise rush on the part of 
students into a profession that could not provide for 
them might be stemmed. The policy of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland in the present emergency calls for 
the complete exclusion of non-graduate candidates, but 
the Central Executive Committee feels that there is still 
need in the teaching profession for the non-graduate 
teacher, with the longer course of training and a higher 
skill in practical subjects, and with the latter opinion 
most of the Directors of Education concur. 


AT the annual meeting of the Educational Institute, 
held in Edinburgh on June 10 and 11, the Chairman, 
Mr. W. F. Anderson, reviewed the work of the year. 
The question of salaries has bulked 

rhe center very largely. The Institute is restive 
under the continual slashing at salary 
scales, and, although not averse to the institution of a 
revised scale, is not anxious to have the scale recon- 
sidered during a time of economic stress when the figures 
would almost certainly be depressed below a reasonable 
level. Mr. Anderson made an eloquent and forceful 
plea for the raising of the age. Ninety per cent of the 
authorities, he claimed, would have no difficulty in 
finding the necessary accommodation, and_ the cost, 
when set over against the money spent on unemployment 
benefit, would be negligible. He discussed also the 
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problem of unemployment among teachers. This is 
now assuming alarming proportions, and with the decline 
in school population after 1934, the position will be a 
tragic one unless something practical is done to relieve 
the situation. The responsibility for the state of affairs, 
he insists, rests with the Government, whose change of 
policy has led to the impasse, and the only way out of 
it now is to reduce the size of classes and to raise the 
age. In concluding his address he made a plea for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
system of education prevailing in Scotland. For such 
a Commission there is urgent need. It would require a 
wider remit than the excellent Hadow Committee and 
might appropriately consider amongst other things our 
old-fashioned curriculum and examination system, the 
question of the training of teachers, and the financial 
relationship of England. and Scotland in educational 
matters. 


T Adult Education movement, like all other aspects 
of education in Scotland, has suffered severely as 
a result of the economy crisis. Up to 1931, the movement 
Adit Educatia was extending, and latterly with some 
in Scotland, Tapidity, but progress has been arrested 
during the last two years and indeed 
considerable contraction has taken place. The Scottish 
Branch of the British Institute of Adult Education has 
issued an interesting memorandum pleading for the 
maintenance and extension of the movement, never more 
necessary than at the present time. The memorandum 
deals with the financial side of the problem and brings 
out the fact that in Scotland the sum spent on adult 
education is less than is reasonable. For the years 
1931-2 the total expenditure on adult education in 
England was £102,600. In accordance with 11/8o0ths 
formula this must have brought automatically into the 
Education (Scotland) fund a sum of £14,100. Yet the 
total expenditure incurred by the Scottish Committees 
on Adult Education amounted to only a little over £3,000. 
Scotland is therefore doing less than its share. The 
movement exists for the promotion of disciplined 
thinking, the cultivation of serious interests, and the 
wise use of leisure. There never was a time when these 
things were so much needed. The memorandum makes 
out an excellent case for the extension of this important 
branch of education. It is to be hoped that the coming 
year will show an increased desire on the part of educa- 
tion authorities to encourage the adult classes. 


HOUGH the Welsh medical services have escaped 
so far from serious lopping by the economists’ 


axe, the danger that this may happen is not entirely 
removed. The Acting School Medical 


gee in Officer of the Education Committee of 
Rural Wales. the Carmarthenshire County Council 


recently reported to his Committee 
that “ the school doctor meets with appalling ignorance 
of the essentials of a satisfactory diet. Food is partaken 
of as a matter of form, without any idea of what 1s 
necessary. The human body is, in many cases, more 
comparable to the plebeian bin receiving its daily quota 
of rubbish than to the highly specialized structure it is.” 
He stated that about 20 per cent of the elementary 
school children in the county are found to suffer from 
defects—excluding dental decay and _ uncleanliness 
—which are sufficiently serious to demand treatment. 
Further, there is ample evidence to show that education 
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is judged on narrow material issues and not as an ap- 
proach to efficient citizenship in its broadest sense. In 
other words, efficiency in the three Rs ranks in public 
importance higher than well-nurtured bodies and good 
physical development. Even in an area like Carmarthen- 
shire, where milk, eggs, butter, fresh vegetables, &c., 
were abundant, food values were considered almost 
solely from a monctary point of view. Interesting con- 
firmation of this fact is provided by the experience in 
the Rhondda Valley where the Medical Officer of Health 
some years ago reported that the children were actually 
in better health in times of depression than they were 
in times of prosperity, since hard times led to plain 
diet and the avoidance of ready-cooked rubbish. 
Tre North Wales Training College, in company with 

most other training colleges, looks forward with 
apprehension to its financial position in the session 
1933-4, when it is expected that there 
will be a direct decrease in revenue 
amounting to £1,760. To make good 
this prospective deficit, one of the 
hostels is being closed and certain members of the staff 
are being offered part-time appointments only for next 
session ; but the most interesting suggestion was that 
made by the Principal, which is that he should retire 
at the end of the present session and be at the disposal 
of the College Committee in a consultative capacity and 
as Registrar ; for such work he would receive no salary, 
the actual work of a Principal being carried on by two 
Vice-Principals as heads of the men’s and women’s 
departments respectively. Whilst this economy reflects 
great credit on the self-sacrifice of the Principal, whose 
energy and skill are still unabated, it is to be hoped that 
the example will not spread too rapidly, for, not only 
will possibilities of a breakdown in coherent organization 
be increased, but prospects for the abler members of 
the teaching staffs of the training colleges will be lessened. 
Further, the results on the students themselves will not be 
good, for the influence of a vigorous and able head, with 
no uncertainty as to his standing, is bound to have a 
very definite effect on the life of an institution. 


Economy and 
the Training 
Colleges. 


HE fruits of a recommendation made by the Board 

of Education Departmental Committee on Welsh 
some years ago, and accepted by the authorities of three 
of the Welsh University Colleges, that 


Historical on there should be a separate department 
plist in in each college for Welsh history, can 
Wales. already be seen. One result which will 


be of peculiar significance to schools 
— particularly secondary schools—-in South Wales is 
the preparation of a “ Historical Map of South Wales 
and the Border,” which epitomizes the results of the 
inter-actions of English and Welsh cultures in the middle 
ages. It isin effect a study of the historical geography 
of Wales during the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. By judicious use of symbols, varied type and 
colours, the spatial relationships between historical 
facts which are capable of topographical expression 
are brought out. One very interesting point that 
is dealt with is the English penetration in that period 
and the influence of the Anglo-Norman system of tenure 
as compared with the waning influence of the old Welsh 
system. The maps also illustrate political, military, 
and social organizations, means of communication, and 
the economic background. Publication of the maps has 
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been made possible through the Thomas Ellis Fund of 
the University of Wales. Some time ago there were 
complaints that there were no books in existence to 
equip Welsh secondary school pupils to take special 
examinations in Welsh history. Publications such as 
the one here dealt with will provide fruitful suggestion 
and guidance to researchers and will fill up the gap. 


| view of the stir which has been created by the 
| publication of Circular 1428, it is interesting to 
recall that the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board, 
speaking at a secondary school prize 
seer teen. day in Merthyr some time ago, dealt 
with the subject of specialized courses. 
He asked whether there was in thé area a secondary 
school which could provide a really first-class advanced 
secondary school course in commercial subjects, t.e., not 
merely in shorthand, typewmnting, and book-keeping, but 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, and, possibly, 
Russian, with instruction in economics, banking, 
currency, and soon. He obviously expected the answer 
that all the secondary schools in Merthyr were, with 
some slight variations, working the usual academic 
school certificate courses. In an area like Merthyr, 
which has four secondary schools, it would appear that 
a certain amount of specialization is possible if the 
ordinary difficulties, which are well-known to head 
teachers and administrators, could be overcome; but 
the important point is that schools must, and do, have 
regard to the possibilities of their pupils being absorbed 
by the industries of the neighbourhood, and so the 
practical question has to be asked—could the almost 
dead industries of Merthyr absorb the best students from 
such an advanced course ? Obviously they could only 
do this to a very small degree. It might be that some 
of the students could get away to commercial posts in 
large towns like Cardiff and Swansea, but there they 
would be in competition with applicants from the 
excellent secondary schools in those two towns. [If it 
can be proved that an advanced commercial education 
is as good a general preparation for life as any one of 
the present courses, then obviously it is worth while 
the schools of an area taking the risk. But has this 
equivalence of educational value yet been proved ? 


ere naval men there are two schools of thought 
as to the method of recruiting officers. One school 
favours the old method of starting a boy at 14 by en- 
trance to Dartmouth; the other pre- 
tart la fers officers who have been to a public 
school and join at 18. Admiral 
Richmond, in his recent book, Naval Training, stated 
many reasons for the latter course. At present, the 
majority are recruited in the former way, only twenty 
or thirty enter annually in the latter. Recently, the age 
limit for entry has been lowered from I8 to 18 and 
there has been an outcry against this both from head- 
masters and from admirals. It is admitted that the last 
year at a public school is the most valuable of all; a boy 
learns how to command as well as how to obey. When 
he was allowed to take his examination at the age of 
18 he could be fairly sure of reaching the sixth form 
and gaining all the advantages of such a position. 
But at 17 he is unlikely to do so, and he thereby 
loses many of the advantages he has stopped at school 
to acqulre. 
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HE moderate and statesmanlike Presidential 
Address delivered by Alderman E. G. Rowlinson 
at the annual general meeting of the Association of 
The AEC Education Committees will, we hope, 
Meetings: receive careful consideration from the 
Government. It is sometimes argued 
that the opinions of teachers, as distinct from those 
of administrators, may safely be disregarded, inasmuch 
as teachers are interested parties in educational matters. 
Without assenting to this view, we may nevertheless 
urge that Alderman Rowlinson, as representing the 
local authorities, has a special claim to attention. 
Commenting on the ferocious attacks made on educa- 
tion, he said that education was the target of many 
critics, individual and collective, and that it seemed 
strange, and a matter for keen regret, that as soon as 
financial difficulties appeared on the horizon, education 
was picked on first instead of last for review. And his 
biting remark that “ the panicky economic quackery 
of those who show more readiness than qualification to 
sit in judgment on our educational system, makes us pain- 
fully conscious of their irresponsibility,” though it may 
not cause the authors of the May and Rentoul reports 
any uneasiness—they are beyond that—will at any rate 
give pause to reasonable people who, whatever their 
political complexion, can be reached by considerations 
which Alderman Rowlinson goes on to bring forward. 


MONG these his remarks on defective schools 
deserve wide publicity. “Lack of action by 
the Government means that we shall continue to have 
with us buildings in a ruinous and 
Pet Vc i insanitary condition and educationally 
| = archaic—many of them competing for 
a sparsely populated area or still retaining a small 
proportion of their original complement due to the 
depopulation of the district by slum clearance schemes, 
&c. Instead of this, with a bold policy, these difficulties 
could be removed and a programme to the value of 
fifteen million pounds of capital expenditure could be 
instituted and paid for by the saving effected by the 
closure of redundant and antiquated schools.” His further 
pronouncement on the unemployment question was 
perhaps even more important. Referring to the 200,000 
young people unemployed, he said that fear and lack 
of vision rather than reason cancelled the proposal 
to raise the school age two years ago, and insisted that 
extraordinary measures must be taken to ensure that 
our young people are retained at school for a longer 
period and, after leaving, be found useful and suitable 
employment. “They are the country’s real capital, 
which, properly invested, will bring a bountiful return 
in service to the community; but, neglected, will 
gradually drift into our most sinister liability.” We 
hope that the address will be very widely circulated. 


IN“ the least significant part of the address was the 
reference to salaries. Alderman Rowlinson was 
firm on the point that the proposal of the Ray Report 
to interfere further with salaries was 
one from which he dissented, and he 
urged that any such proposal should 
be submitted to the Burnham Committee. He said: 
“I mention this because there are persistent and 
seemingly well-founded rumours that pressure both 
within and without the Cabinet has been operating to 
the end that new teachers shall have a lower scale of 


The Salary 
Position. 


salaries than that which now obtains. I am sure that 
I am speaking for the Association when I say that any 
supersession of the Burnham Committee would be 
regarded as a direct negation of that very important 
principle of collective bargaining. It is pleasing, there- 
fore, to note that the Burnham Committee has met 
after an unfortunately prolonged separation, and whilst 
we regret that the Budget estimates precluded the 
possibility of restoring the whole or part of the x10 per 
cent cut in the current financial year, the fact of that 
Committee having met should do much to steady the 
confidence of all concerned in the possibility of an 
amicable settlement in the future of salaries and con- 
ditions under which our teachers are employed.” This 
careful yet firm pronouncement should exert a steadying 
influence, and the implication that the I0 per cent cut 
is pressing hardly on teachers will not escape the notice 
of the profession. 


R. H. F. LEE, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Head Teachers, made a trenchant 
attack on the policy of economy in education at the 
annual conference held at Portsmouth. 


vee ia It was melancholy, he said, to have to 
Conference. record that the financial policy which 


inspired the cuts and economies of 
1931 is still in control, and this at a time when almost 
every financial authority is striving to persuade people 
and nations to undertake -wise spending. Progressive 
educational policy at the moment was non-existent, 
so far as the Government was concerned. There never 
was a time when it was-so urgently necessary on social, 
educational and economic grounds that the school age 
should be raised. The education service still retained an 
estate of “ slum property ” numbering 1,422 schools, 
all either insanitary or totally unfit for school use. 
Staffing was being reduced when there were still 8,000 
classes in the primary schools with over fifty children 
on the roll, and 53,000 with between forty and fifty 
on the roll, while at the moment over 1,000 young 
teachers, encouraged by the Government to enter 
training colleges with the full prospect of future employ- 
ment, were still eagerly awaiting the chance of entering 
the schools. These things have been said before; but 
it is necessary to keep on insisting upon them until 
some heed is paid to them by the powers that be. 


APTAIN R. A. SPENCER, M.P. for St. Helens, is 
one of those supporters of the Government who 
has shown himself somewhat uneasy about its educational 
olicy, and hence his address to the 
Captain Spencer Conservative Wessex Area Political 
Ete AA School at Bournemouth is significant. 
Events of the past few years, he said, 
had produced two kinds of critics—those who freely 
and honestly complained that the country was spending 
too much on education, and the other sort who, while 
confessing the advantages attaching to what they 
called the “ educational ladder,” questioned whether 
the country was getting full value for the money it 
spent. The point that was always lost sight of by 
critics, was that the results of education were not to be 
measured by trading standards but by an improved 
and enlarged mental vision of the nation in general. 
The teaching profession as a whole remained loyal to 
its charge of caring for the child life of the country, 
(Continued on page 470) 
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but there came a time when by persistent nagging 
the victim turned. He hoped it would not be the part 
of the Conservative Party to drive the teachers into 
that position. If they were to carry on their work 
properly they must be freed from the haunting fear 
of financial worry. The question was not were the 
teachers getting enough, but were we going to have an 
education system at all or were we going to scrap it. 
We could wish that Captain Spencer’s views were more 
generally held among members of his Party. 
A USEFUL report entitled “Adult Education and 
the Local Authority ” has been issued by the 
Adult Education Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion. After outlining the history 
can cobra of how the local authorities became 
connected with the adult education 
movement, and describing the evolution of the night 
school into the evening institute, the report discusses 
the subject of co-operation. The local authority 
may appoint representatives to serve on the committee 
of a university body and may give financial help, while 
more complete organization is secured by the collabora- 
tion of such bodies as the Yorkshire Council for Further 
Education. Moreover, various L.E.A’s make direct 
provision for adult education themselves, and in doing 
so they have regard to practical and aesthetic training 
as well as to semi-recreational work. Increasing co- 
operation may be looked for with such bodies as women’s 
institutes, rural community councils, adult schools, 
and the British Drama League. Interesting chapters 
give accounts of broadcast adult education and of the 
means taken to supply books to adult students. Among 
the conclusions reached are that the efforts of L.E.A’s 
and of voluntary bodies should be regarded as comple- 
mentary, not competitive; that the unsystematic 
character of the movement should be remedied by 
schemes of local co-operation ; and that there should be 
one main source of book supply—the municipal or 
county library. The report is published by H.M. 
Stationery Office at 2s. 6d. net. 


Bee Medical College of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital—has issued an appeal to enable the 
College to carry out its important scheme of migration 
3 to the neighbouring buildings and site 
a aie in Charterhouse Square vacated by 
Merchant Taylors’ School. The price 
to be paid, £130,000, appears at first sight to be reason- 
able, and half has already been obtained from various 
sources. In addition, £25,000 will be required for the 
new anatomical department, £30,000 for a residential 
college, and {£15,000 for necessary alterations. Bart’s 
claims to be the largest medical school in this country, 
with 800 whole-time or part-time students and much 
research work in which teams of workers are constantly 
engaged. We recognize the advantages of the physical 
separation of hospital and medical school now made 
practicable ; financially the two institutions are already 
distinct. If the money can be obtained, the City of 
London will possess a medical school satisfying the 
highest requirements for teaching and research, and for 
the social and recreative life of students. 


HE Institute of Historical Research in the Univer- 
sity of London was founded in 192I to train 
students and to guide them through the bewildering 
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historical records of London, contained in Government 
Historical departments, the Record Office, the 
Research. British Museum, Westminster, Lam- 
beth Palace, and Guildhall. Housed 

temporarily in a building on the Bloomsbury site, pro- 
vided by a generous benefactor, the Institute is concerned 
about its future, owing to the development of the site. 


' An appeal has therefore been issued for £100,000 signed 


by many well-known historians—a world-wide appeal, 
for as the signatories say, “ The Institute is much more 
than one of many parts of a great university ; its work 
is national and more than national, in its importance 
and scope.” The chief object in view is the provision 
of a permanent building on the site “ worthy of the 
great purpose to which it is dedicated.” The amount 
required appears large but the appeal states that the 
dominant motive in the establishment of the Institute 
was the urgent need for economy resulting from unifica- 
tion of accommodation, material and equipment. 


NEW hall of residence for men, entitled Mardon 
Hall, has been opened in connexion with Univer- 
sity College, Exeter, raising the number of hostels to 
six, three for men and three for women. 
naa Another hall to be named after Sir 
i Henry Lopes, is being constructed and 
will be opened in October. It is gratifying that this 
young College should be making such excellent progress. 
Its object is to join up with Plymouth and with Seale- 
Hayne Agricultural College to obtain full university 
powers. Exeter has natural advahtages as the seat of 
a university, but is there a division of England known 
as the “ South-West ” of England to justify the title of 
the College as University College of the South-West ? 
And has there been any demarcation of areas in relation 
to the University of Bristol? Lord Stonehaven, who 
opened the new hostel, envisaged one of the tasks of the 
university of the future as “ the teaching of young men 
and women to make the best possible use of their leisure.”’ 
Colleges like Exeter, if their charges are kept low, should 
attract many students from our crowded, noisy and 
smoke-laden cities. 


HE International Relations Committee of the 
Association of University Teachers has discharged 

a useful task in investigating the provisions made in our 
‘universities and university colleges for 


Sotana continental foreigners. Twenty-four 
Universities, institutions sent replies to the ques- 


tionnaire issued by the Association. Of 
these eight made special provision, in the form of a 
course, for continental students. Opinion generally was 
strongly in favour of the presence of continental students 
in our universities and colleges, and was unanimous that 
a high standard of entry should be demanded. The 
writers of the report urge that, apart from vacation 
courses, continental students should spend a whole 
session at least in this country ; and they direct attention 
to the co-operative aspects of the question, leading 
possibly to a system of migration within our universities 
and colleges, thus ensuring the broadest contacts with 
British life. There are also reciprocal aspects, for many 
of our modern language students spend a year in French 
or German universities and this counts towards their 
degree. Eight universities exchange students under the 
Anglo-German Studentship scheme. 
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enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, and 
Cricket 


An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: {£165 per 
annum. 

For pros s apply SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Road, ord. 


REMEDIAL 


GYMNASTICS, &c. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7 
aan. gov by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training.— Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation 
for Public Diploma. 
Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


The December, 1932, issue contained, 
amongst other important matters : 
Mr. P. W. H. Abbott’s article on 
‘¢ The Scholarship System ”’ 
The Annuai Classified Lists of Prize 
and Gift Books 
TITLE PAGE and INDEX to Volume 64 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 
enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editortal Inquiry, sent in. 
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Headmistresses 


HE regret expressed in a telegram from an absent 
Vice-President, that arrangements had not been made 
for a world-wide broadcast of the proceedings of the fifty- 
ninth Annual Conference of the Association of Head- 
Mistresses, was shared by all the members present as 
regards certain resolutions which were carried at the 
Conference. For when the Conference met on June 16 
and 17, at Liverpool, it was confronted with an agenda 
which seemed to fall into two parts, one designed to assist 
the Nation and Government to right decisions on vital 
matters, and the other designed for the help and encourage- 
ment of members by the sharing of experience. In the first 
part, which contained the resolutions defining the policy 
of the Association, a resolution whose importance was 
emphasized by the fact that the President moved it from 
the chair, was as follows: 

“That the Association of Headmistresses assembled in 
Conference desires to express its conviction that the Board 
of Education Circular 1428 conveys a wrong impression 
of the conditions actually existing in secondary schools 
to-day, and advocates changes in the organization of the 
schools which must inevitably have a harmful effect on 
the education given in them.” . 

The President deplored “ the spirit and tone ” of the 
Circular as deeply as the contents, and in private session 
on Saturday, enough information was given to show that 
the application of the Circular was likely to justify the 
gloomy forebodings of the President’s speech. The Con- 
ference showed itself unanimously resolved to protest in 
every legitimate way against the assumptions in Sections 6 
and 7 on the subjects of the work of specialists, and the 
use of unsupervised free time in the middle and lower 
school, and the corollary drawn in the Circular as to the 
resultant reduction of staff. 

Another resolution directed to educational administra- 
tion regretted the inertia of the Government in regard to 
private schools, and called for immediate action on the 
Recommendations of the Departmental Committee on 
Private Schools. 

In moving a resolution in favour of disarmament, which 
reaffirmed resolutions already passed in 1928, 1931, and 
1933, both speakers obtained the hearty support of the 
Conference in their references to aerial bombing for police 
purposes, when they expressed sincere hopes that His 
Majesty’s Government would be able to abandon this 
proviso in their disarmament scheme. In the matter of 
the enfranchisement of Indian women, the Conference 
supported the recommendation of the India Franchise 
Committee for a voting strength of “ approximately one 
woman to four and a half men,” and attached great value 
to the literacy test proposed by the same Committee. 

Miss E. M. Fox, of Beckenham County School, who has 
during many years made herself master of the subject, 
spoke with great insight and sympathy on the Art of the 
Cinema, in proposing a welcome to the formation of a 
Film Institute, and other resolutions dealing with “ A” 
and “ U ” films, and films which depict scenes of animal 
cruelty. 

The remaining resolution was the outcome of a most 
valuable piece of work done throughout the year by the 
Examinations Sub-Committee, under its Chairman, Miss 
Gwatkin, of Streatham Hill High School, on the Report of 
the Panel of Investigators on the School Certificate Examin- 
ation. The Executive Committee had issued a question- 
naire on this report to 584 schools, and had received 411 
replies, which gives the high percentage of 70. A masterly 
summary of the results of this questionnaire, made by Miss 
Gwatkin, was in the hands of all members of the Conference, 
and the results justified the framing and acceptance of 
a resolution in the following terms: 

“That the Association of Headmistresses welcomes the 
valuable report on the School Certificate Examinations 
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in Conference 


issued by the Panel of Investigators appointed by the 
Secondary School Examinations Council, and particularly 
the purpose manifested in it of bringing the examination 
more into line with the work done in the secondary schools.” 

When resolutions were finished, papers on education 
were read. Miss Morison, of the Francis Holland Church of 
England School, Graham Street, dealt with ‘‘ The Aims of 
Education,” and suggested that seeing how often the 
Conference had dealt with this subject, her task was to 
give a revision lesson. She enriched the subject with 
much wisdom and insight into the needs of the present-day 
scholar in the schools, and carried war into the camp of the 
enemy by demanding a lower number of pupils to each 
teacher than the generally accepted standard of twenty-two, 
asserting that when school is left behind, it is the teacher 
who is remembered and remains a permanent influence 
rather than the subject taught. 

Miss Savill, of Lincoln High School, and Miss Steel, of the 
Royal School, Bath, read papers to which no summary can 
do justice, as they went down to the foundations of the moral 
and spiritual life of the child, and must have given to younger 
members of the Conference a glimpse of what the vocation of 
a teacher means to leaders in the profession. A light and 
anecdotal note was struck in the next paper of the series read 
by Miss Eastaugh, of Sir William Perkin’s School, Chertsey ; 
and Miss Addison Phillips, of Clifton High School, in her 
paper on “ The Teacher's Contacts with Life,” stressed the 
necessity of the enrichment of the teacher’s life for the 
benefit of her pupils by contact with outside interests, 
but followed Miss Savill and Miss Steel in again empha- 
sizing the moral and spiritual values in the life of the 
teacher as they had in the life of the taught, and brought 
the Conference once more to fundamentals. 

The central event of each Conference is the President’s 
address, and Miss Strudwick, High Mistress of St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School, in closing the two years of her successful 
presidency, while she dealt seriously with the tendency 
of modern life ‘‘ to relapse into barbarism ” in art, literature 
and manners, was confident that on education depended 
the saving of civilization, education more widely spread, 
more closely in touch with reality, more thorough and 
with a greater ‘‘austerity of outlook.” Like other 
speakers, the President felt the modern school girl has 
excellent qualities, but that she must be helped to play 
her part in the future by entering fully into the heritage 
and tradition of the past. 

Miss Strudwick will be succeeded by Dr. M. Dorothy 
Brock, O.B.E., of the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School. 

The Conference had the use of the Aigburth Vale High 
School for its meetings, but the hostess, Miss Coates, 
made it clear that the welcome to Liverpool came from 
all concerned in higher education in the area, a statement 
confirmed by the presence of the Chairman of the Secondary 
Education Committee of the City and the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Liverpool on the morning of Friday, 
when they both spoke words of welcome and good wishes, 
and all the schools of the area, of which the heads were 
members of the Conference, shared under the leadership 
of Miss Coates in the organization and welcome, Miss 
Anthony and Miss Fordham giving a garden party at 
Huyton, and Miss Cossey at Belvedere School. Other 
civic authorities joined in the welcome to Liverpool, which 
the members of the Conference felt so distinct a feature of 
this year’s gathering, when the Lord Mayor gave a reception 
at the Town Hall on Friday, and the Bishop of Liverpool 
invited the Conference to hold its annual service in his 
Cathedral Church. Time was allowed for a full inspection 
of the great Cathedral now rising on the heights of Liver- 
pool, and every help was given by those who took parties 
round. The sermon by the Archdeacon of Liverpool in 
the special evensong arranged for the Conference seemed 

(Continued on page 474) 
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MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
LONDON, W. | 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


The Winter Session will open on 
October 3rd. 


The Medical School and Hospital 
occupy a central position within a 
few minutes’ walk of Oxford Circus. 
They are fully equipped for teaching 
the entire Medical Curriculum, both 


for University Degrees and the Con- | 


joint Course. 


Entrance and University 
Scholarships examinations will 
be held in July. 


The new West Wing of the Hospital is 
fully occupied; the rebuilding of the re- 
mainder is proceeding without the loss of a 
single bed; the remodelled Out-Patient 
Department continues to expand; the 
newly-built Residents’ Block affords greatly 
improved facilities; the Nurses’ Home is 
the finest in London. These, with other 
new buildings, including magnificent Labora- 
tories, give to the Middlesex Hospital and 
its Medical School the most modern facilities 
obtainable in Great Britain. The wards of 
the Archway Hospital, Highgate, containing 
600 beds, are also utilized for Medical and 
Surgical demonstrations for students of this 
Medical School. 


RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS 


Numerous Resident Appointments are 
offered annually to students recently quali- 
fied. Nine Registrars are also appointed 
annually. Scholarships and Prizes of a 
value exceeding £1,000 are awarded each 
year. Large Athletic Grounds, Common 
Rooms, and a well-equipped Restaurant are 
provided. A Squash Racquets Court is 
available. 

The Students’ Amalgamated Clubs include 
Rugby and Association Football, Golf, 
Hockey, Cricket, Sailing, Fencing, &c. 

There is no accommodation for women 
students. 

For further particulars and prospectus 
apply to the Dean, T. Izop BENNETT, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., or to the SCHOOL SECRE- 
TARY, Middlesex Hospital, Mortimer Street, 
London, W. I. 
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AT LAST, 


A Comprehensive Guide to Films 
available for use in Education 


A Catalogue of about 2,000 films (35, 16, and 9°5 mm.), 
already made or approved by authoritative associations or 
individual experts on Agriculture, Engineering and Industry, 
Geography and Travel, Vocational Guidance and Science, 
including Hygiene, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Physiology, 
and Psychology 


Price 3s. 9d. post free 


(cash with order) can be obtained from : 


THE CENTRAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
FOR EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
103 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


Some Press Comments : 
The Times Educational Supplement (June 1T): ‘* The first 


comprehensive catalogue . . . ranging from agriculture, 
engineering, industry and geography and travel to history, 
literature, art, science, and sport. . . . Children will also gain 
an idea of the real processes of the job which attracts them 
from films listed under the vocational guidance heading.” 


The Glasgow Herald (June 12) says: “. . . A remarkable book 
...arevelation as to the amount of material that has been 
made dealing with educational subjects.” 


To-day’s Cinema (June 10) says: “ Astonishing record of past 
achievement . . . an answer tothe critics who complain that 
film firms concentrate only on fiction . . . ample material 
for long courses of instruction on particular subjects.” 


The Catalogue is issued Free to Subscribers 
to the Bureau 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 

Information Service: 
Including the free issue of catalogues and bulletins, the prepara” 
tion of film programmes, arranging for dispatch of films, use 
of library of British and foreign books and magazines on cine- 
matography, advising on suitable projectors, screens, &c., and 
the hiring and purchase of films; information concerning 
Government regulations on cinematography and acting as a 
centre of information on cinematography for institutions and 
individuals abroad. 10s. per annum. 


Information Service: 
Including also the monthly issue of the International Review of 
Educational Cinematography. £1 1s. per annum. 
Up-to-date Bulletins containing the latest information on educational cine- 
matography are sent free of charge to all subscribers. The Bulletin for July 
will contain just what schools require for the winter session—terms for the 
loan or hire of films by associations mentioned in the Catalogue, a list of sound 
and silent projectors suitable for schools, together with prices and technical 
details, and synopses of any new educational films that may have appeared. 
The Catalogue and Bulletins show that the Central Information Bureau for 
Educational Films, working in co-operation with manufacturers of projectors, 
producers of films and scientific institutions, is the only organization which 
possesses comprehensive and authoritative information concerning educational 
films. Schools in Great Britain and throughout the Empire are cordially 
invited to subscribe to this service. Those who have already purchased a 
catalogue are entitled to return their receipt and deduct the amount from their 
subscription. 


=——Apply to: 
The Central Information Bureau for Educational Films 
103 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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to re-echo the distinctive note of the Conference when he 
spoke of the lovers of wisdom becoming the friends 
of God. 

No report of the Conference should omit to record the 
retirement of Miss Ruth Young, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation since January, 1902. Miss Young has been not 
only an official of whom any association would be proud, 


but a personal and unselfish friend to all members who 
came in contact with her. This feeling was warmly ex- 
pressed by the President, when she handed Miss Young 
the cheque subscribed by the members of the Association, 
and her speech was acclaimed by the Conference, which 
rose to its feet to do honour to its retiring Secretary. 

A.M. S. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


& 


GERMANY 


Of our regular sources of direct information only one still 
reaches us—the Evangelical Teachers’ Journal, 
which fervently welcomes compulsory religious 
teaching in the schools and the suppression 
of mere moral education. With this exception, our note is based 
on a few press-cuttings of official Nazi utterances ; some numbers 
of the monthly Kampfblatt (Battle Sheet) of the ubiquitous Nazi 
Teachers’ Union ; and a Nazi pamphlet (published in 1931) on 
the training of teachers, prefaced with a selection of Hitler’s own 
utterances in his now famous My Battle. Except for the in- 
sistence on purity of race as a fundamental educational factor 
nearly everything quoted is on the lines of the long familiar 
“new ” education—that education alone can make a nation 
great; that a healthy body is the first condition of a healthy 
mind ; that it must begin, not with the “ pumping in ” of mere 
knowledge, but with the building up of sound bodies; that in 
the development of the spiritual (geistig) faculties character, 
with its emphasis on will, determination, and joy in responsibility, 
comes first, and only last of all schooling in knowledge. *“ Be- 
tween general education (here we quote verbatim) and specialized 
knowledge a sharp distinction must be drawn. The latter 
threatens more and more to descend to the service of pure 
Mammon. General education, therefore, especially in its more 
ideal aspects, must be steadily fostered as a counter-weight.” 
And again: ‘‘ No one can be proud of a nation one-half of which 
is languishing in misery, if not already perishing. Only when a 
nation is healthy in body and soul in all its members can we feel 
a national joy and pride. The welding of nationalism with a 
sense of social justice must be effected betimes in every young 
heart.” Finally (but here we must dissent): ‘‘ The education 
of a people must find its crown in the graving on the heart and 
brain of youth of the feeling and meaning of race. No boy or 
girl should leave school without having been brought to the 
fullest understanding of the need and methods. of racial purity. 
Only so will the foundations of our nationhood and our future 
cultural development be secure.” The Minister of Propaganda, 
Dr. Goebbels, has expressed the aim a little differently: “ To 
secure access to the cultural values of the German nation for 
the poorest son of the people, to show him what Germany is, and 
why he has reason to be proud of her, is the great task of the new 
cultural orientation.” 


Education and 
Revolution. 


A recent pronouncement by the Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. Frick, runs (greatly abridged) as follows : 

= “ The changes necessary in the schools and in 

: educational politics go to the very foundations. 

The Liberalist conception of culture has utterly ruined education. 
The national revolution gives the German school a new aim 
—to form political personalities dedicated in service and sacrifice 
to the German people, and indissolubly bound up with the 
history and fate of the State. . . . The new school is based on 
community-feeling, a heritage from our Germanic forefathers. 
There must be voluntary submission of the individual to the 
common good. The school thus becomes the servant of the whole 
nation; people and fatherland the weightiest subjects of in- 
struction. Our youth must be given so strong a race-conscious- 
ness that the danger of de-Germanizing them is for ever dis- 
pelled. . . . History-teaching, together with the preparation of 
new textbooks, needs very special attention ; also prehistoric 
investigation in its national bearings. Historically important, 
above all, are the terrible experiences of the world War, the 
degradation of our people by the Versailles treaty (Dictat), and 
now to-day the break-up of the Liberalist-Marxist conception of 
the world, and the emergence of the Nazi view of freedom... . 
Essential for personal and racial health are biological and 
physical instruction—including the use of arms (Wehrhaftigkett) 
. . . The schools have the further task of teaching the dignity 
of labour and of instilling respect for all vocational activity. 
But the higher callings must not be overcrowded. . . . The 
‘ politicisation ’ of the school is not desired by the Government, 


in any party sense—only as a means of bringing order to every 
section of the nation. From this it follows that all movements. 
endangering the school’s task of a national political education 
will be suppressed.”’ 


Dr. Göring, Prime Minister of Prussia, deals with the over- 
crowding and over-foreignizing (Ueberfrem- 
dung) of secondary schools and universities. 
Pupils and students are more numerous than 
is warranted by the general economic situation or the country's. 
vocational needs. The overplus is to be reduced this year to 
proper proportions—but ‘‘ without unnecessary hardship.” The 
specified victims are those of ‘‘ non-Aryan ” descent (euphemism 
for Jews), who, with a few special exceptions, will no longer be 
admitted to secondary school or university. There follows a sort 
of apologia : The present proportion of non-Aryans in the pro- 
fessions is far greater than that in the total population. Also, the 
number who live entirely by the work of their hands is dispro- 
portionately small. ‘‘ The economic and cultural influence 
exercised on German life by those of foreign descent weakens the 
feeling of unity and of a consolidated national strength. A self- 
respecting people cannot allow foreigners (Fremdstammige) to 
play so great a part as hitherto in its higher activities. It owes 
it to itself, its history, and its future to fashion its life by its own 
powers, and especially to entrust its higher tasks to its own 
people.” 

We add a specimen paragraph or two from the Nazi Teachers’ 

A New Nee? Battle Sheet: “ An old world is falling in 

Education, | ruins—the world of hypocritical, job-making. 
profit-seeking, bourgeois Liberalism, the world 

of Pacifism, Materialism, and Rationalism, with their allied 
political philosophies, Marxism, and Bolshevism.” To help in 
the building of a new and better world “‘ the Nazi new education. 
is fighting on two fronts—against the old outworn forms, and 
against the modern formlessness; against the old school of 
mechanical compulsion, and against the modern enthronement of 
a false freedom. . . . In the old school the martinet reigned 
unopposed, and by every conceivable method of compulsion 
‘ funnelled ’ into the pupils the greatest possible number of facts : 
in the modern the teacher has become a ‘ comrade,’ whose chief 
pride is to make himself unfelt. The new German education 
rejects both types. It no more sees a mere drill sergeant in the 
teacher than it does in the father (though it has, we may note, 
re-introduced the rod). Nor does it confuse teacher with com- 
rade. The moral- influence of the older man, even though 
unexpressed, can never be supplied by the as yet unenlightened 
comrade still at war with himself. Nor is teacher, for us Germans, 
synonymous with schoolmaster. Teachers (Lehrer) are the great 
educators (Erzieher) of humanity—like Jesus Christ.” Or like 
Pestalozzi, we are tempted to add, on reading a little later of the 
striking Nazi discovery that the child must be studied before 
it can be educated! In another place Hitler is hailed as the 
great ‘‘ teacher ” of the German people. And in another, home 
and school take rank with the army as the great instruments of 
education. 


Another. 


EDUCATIONAL Fitms.—The Central Information Bureau 
for Educational Films, Kingsway House, 103 Kingsway, W.C. 2, 
has compiled a catalogue of 2,000 instructional and educational 
films available for exhibition in Great Britain. This catalogue 
includes not only the films produced by the various firms, but 
also a large number of those produced by social welfare societies. 
The films have been classified according to subjects and form an 
interesting collection, as few people are aware of the large 
number of films that are available in the various departments 
of education and social welfare. In each subject there is a sub- 
division, into 35 mm., 16 mm., and 9'5 mm. to suit the financial 
resources of all schools. The catalogue is priced at 3s. 6d., 
but copies are free to subscribers to the Information Services, the 
subscription to which has now been reduced to ros. per annum. 
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An Invitation 


The Educational Supply Association 
would feel honoured if Teachers 
who are in London during the 
holidays could spare time to visit 
the Showrooms at Esavian House. 


In these Showrooms will be found 
examples of every kind of Scholas- 
tic Equipment. Samples of the 
great variety of School Stationery 
kept in stock are on view 
--Exercise Books, Drawing Books, 
science Note Books, Foolscap, &c., 
the paper in all cases being of a 
reliable quality. 


The Reference Library contains 
upwards of 12,000 specimen volumes 
of School Books, and new issues 
are constantly added immediately 
on publication. Books for the 
school library or for rewards can 
be selected at ease in the Bookroom 
provided. 


There is, in the Showrooms, a wide 
selection of Kindergarten 
Apparatus and Handwork material, 
also samples of School Furniture 
and full size working examples of 
the Esavian Folding and Sliding 
Partitions. 


Experienced Assistants will use 
every effort to ensure that the 
visit may be pleasant and satis- 
factory. 


If Principals are unable to call, 
the Educational Supply Association 
hopes they will apply for a cata- 
logue of the articles they require. 
Samples of Stationery also will 
gladly be sent. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 
171-181 High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1 
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Wasted 


Womanhood 


By CHARLOTTE COWDROY 
Late Headmistress of Crouch End High School 


Edited with a Memoir by Marguerite Bennell 


With Frontispiece 6s. 


“ It is interesting and convenient to have these 
fearless and challenging utterances of a 
vigorous personality brought together in one 
volume.” —The Times Educational Supplement 


“There is evidence of much shrewd thought 
and extraordinary independence of mind in 
Miss Cowdroy’s work.” —Schoolmistress 


“There is sound practical sense in all she 
writes. ... A stimulating book.” —British 
Weekly 


Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 
SCHOOL or MEDICINE FORWOMEN 


(University of London) 
HUNTER ST., BRUNSWICK SQ., W.C.! 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees and the 
Examinations of other qualifying bodies. f 
ts for Dental Students (Degree and T paral 
The cal Course is pursued at the Royal Free Hospital. 
ts are also made for students to attend the practice of 


special hospitals. 
Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to students 
after qualification. 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes to the value of {£1,950 are awarded 


Residence arrangements are made for students in the School Chambers. 
THE SESSION BEGINS ON OCT. Ist EACH YEAR 
‘Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the Warden and 


Secretary. 
ELIZABETH BOLTON, M.D., B.S., Dean. 


EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOK-LOVERS 


LAMLEY & CO. 


1, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W.7 
Telephone : 1276 KENSINGTON Established 1875 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Stationers 


Special Display of Books on ECONOMICS and 
FINANCE, in connexion with WORLD 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
We issue a Monthly List of New Books 


All the Textbooks, School Stationery, Artists’ 
Materials, and Mathematical Instruments supplied 
for the use of Students at the various Colleges 


Schoole supplied with all necessaries 
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Topics and Events 


Royac ACADEMY OF Music: Prizes. The Matthew Phillimore 
Prize (male pianists) has been awarded to Guy Johnson (London), 
Alfred Nieman being highly commended, the Piatti Prize 
(‘cello) to Megan Lloyd (Porth, Rhondda), Beryl Burridge and 
Eileen McCarthy being highly commended, and the Sir Edward 
Cooper Prize (ensemble playing) to David Martin (first violin), 
Frederick Grinke (second violin), Max Gilbert (viola), and 
Florence Hooton (’cello), Edward Silverman, Woolfe H. Mernick, 
Douglas Thomson and Peter H. Beavan being highly commended. 

* % * 


“ SAFETY FIRST” WORK IN SCHOOLS.—We have received a 
copy of a very interesting and valuable report on Safety First 
work in the schools under the Sheffield Education Authority, 
written by Mr. R. E. Sopwith, Senior Inspector of Schools, 
Shetheld L.E.A. Copies of the report have been forwarded to 
education authorities throughout the country. [xtra copies 
can be purchased from the National ‘ Safety First” Associa- 
tion, Terminal House, 52 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1, 
at the price of 6d. each; twelve copies for 5s. 6d; 100 copies 
for {2 2s., with postage extra. 

+ + 2 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—At the last meeting of the 
Council it was announced that the L.C.P. Diploma had been 
accepted as a qualification for admission to the examination for 
the degree of M.Ed. of the University of Durham. The Dean 
reported that arrangements were being made for the delivery 
within the Middlesex Education area of a course of lectures on 
the “ Teaching of Biology.” Sir Philip Magnus, Bart., was 
re-elected President of the Council, and Mr. H. G. Abel, Mr. S. 
Maxwell, and Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.P., were elected Vice- 
Presidents. Prof. Sir John Adams was elected an Honorary 
Vice-President. 

* * * 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN NORTH IRELAND.—At the twenty- 
ninth Congress of the Irish Technical Educational Association, 
held in Belfast, many interesting subjects werg discussed. Sir 
Richard Livingstone pointed out that technical education is the 
only remedy in most cases for the dead-end to which primary 
education leads. The President, Mr. B. P. Bowen, gave a very 
encouraging account of the growth of technical education in 
Ireland. Mr. Sheehy, Inspector, after an uncalled-for jibe at 
secondary schools, gave a clear account of the difficulties before 
vocational schools, the chief being the provision of efficient 
teachers. He is enthusiastic and inclined to be dogmatic about 
things which are debatable. 

+ * 2 


YourH HosTELS MOVEMENT.—An increase of membership 
during the past year of no less than 165 per cent is the remark- 
able record of the Youth Hostels Association in this country. 
Formed in 1930 to provide simple country accommodation for 
walkers and cyclists at the cost of Is. a night, the Association 
has already been successful in opening 180 hostels up and down 
the land. Its annual report reveals the fact that Y.H.A. members 
spent over 80,000 nights in the countryside last year. There are 
now similar movements in thirteen other countries, from Poland 
to New Zealand, and holders of the current Y.H.A. membership 
card are able to use the hostels in nearly all the countries on 
the Continent without the necessity of becoming members of 
those Associations. The National Office of the Y.H.A. at 
18 Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts, will gladly furnish 
the appropriate forms to any who wish to join the Association. 

% m * 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE.—The Annual Report of the Insti- 
tute for 1932, which has just been issued, shows that the work 
of all the departments has continued to expand. On the technical 
side, the investigation and intelligence services were extensively 
utilized by overseas governments as well as by firms and indi- 
viduals throughout the Empire, and many important questions 
relating to the development of Empire resources were dealt 
with in conjunction with the advisory councils and their asso- 
ciated committees. The attendance of the public in the Exhibi- 
tion Galleries has exceeded a million. Good use of them has 
been made for educational purposes during the year, no less 
than 2,570 organized parties from schools and other institutions 
having attended the conducted tours, lectures and cinema dis- 
plays dealing with Empire subjects. The exhibits have received 
additions from various Oversea governments as well as from 
private firms and individuals. The illuminated models (dio- 
ramas) which have done so much to popularize the galleries, 
have been increased by the addition of models illustrating scenes 


in Canada, Northern Rhodesia, India, Australia and the Union 
of South Africa. There are now over 100 of these dioramas on 
view. The increasing interest in Empire countries is shown by 
the demand from school museums in the provinces for duplicate 
specimens of commercial products of Empire origin, and for 
literature and illustrations relating to them. To meet the 
demand for cheap illustrations of Empire industries the Imperial 
Institute has now on sale twenty-two series of picture post- 
cards prepared mainly with a view to their being used in 
schools. 
$ $ $ 
WORLD EDUCATION CONFERENCE.—This Conference will be 
held in Dublin from July 29 to August 4. Dr. Munroe, of Columbia 
University, U.S.A., will preside. Monsieur D. P. Subotic will 
represent Jugoslavia. The President of the Japanese Federation 
of Education, and others from all parts of the world are coming. 
An exhibition of Irish education will be staged at University 
College, Dublin. At the time of writing the full programme is 
not yet issued, but the following papers have been arranged for 
the secondary section, at which Mr. C. L. Dillon will preside : 
“Civics and Economics in the Secondary School Curriculum,” 
by Mrs. Hubback, Principal of Morley College, London ; 
“The Secondary Pupil in the Economic Depression,” by Mr. 
Crampton-Smith, of the Educational Institute of Scotland ; 
“Catholic Secondary Education as a Development in Per- 
sonality,” by Very Rev. John C. Joy, S.J., Rector of St. Ignatius’ 
College, Galway ; ‘‘ Ideals in Education,” by Rev. Bro. Phelan, 
M.A., Vice-Principal of the Christian Brothers’ Training College, 
Marino; ‘‘ Highways and Byways in Education,” by Mr. T. 
O’Beirne, Past President of the A.S.T.I. 
k * * 


NON-VOCATIONAL COURSES IN EVENING INSTITUTES.—The 
Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, in a Memorandum 
on Non-Vocational Courses in Evening Institutes, which it has 
recently issued, urges the desirability of establishing courses of an 
informal type for day school leavers who do not wish to enter 
the more specialized courses in technology, commerce, domestic 
work, industrial art, &c. The Memorandum deals with the 
organization of this type of course, and gives illustrative examples 
of courses that have been successfully adopted in various parts 
of the area of the Union. Suggestive notes on method of treat- 
ment are given in the case of such subjects as handicrafts, 
everyday science, drawing and painting, drama, music, and 
physical training. ‘The section on drama includes a useful list 
of plays suitable for production. The Memorandum is intended 
primarily for the consideration of local education authorities 
within the Union, but is likely to be of interest to any one who 
is concerned with the problem of bringing young people under 
definite educational influences during the important years which 
follow their departure from the day schools. 

* % * 


DENSTONE COLLEGE JUBILEE.—Denstone College celebrates 
its Diamond Jubilee on July 1, the day of issue of this Journal, 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury will be the visitor of the 
day. Sixty years of a school’s life is a lot to review in a few 
words, but there are always landmarks that stand out. Denstone 
owed its foundation to a sermon preached on All Saints’ Day, 
1866, when the Rev. Henry Meynell, Vicar of Denstone, so 
impressed the late Sir Percival Heywood, Bart., with “ the 
fellowship of the saints on earth with those in Paradise,” that 
he decided that there should be a boys’ school at Denstone. 
Sir Percival, Canon Woodard, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the then 
Bishop of Lichfield, Mr. Gladstone, and Earl Nelson were amongst 
the many who entered into the work whole-heartedly. On 
October 22, 1868, the foundation stone was laid, and five years 
later, in October, the work of the School began. From the first 
the school thrived, and gradually, at the cost of over £100,000, 
the school was completed. The Chapel, surely one of the most 
beautiful of all school chapels, was dedicated in 1887. In 1875 
the annual Shakespeare play was instituted and has continued 
ever since, except for the years of the War. In the years that 
followed, under the guidance of various headmasters, the school 
went ahead rapidly, new class-rooms, new music rooms, a 
gymnasium, rifle ranges, bathrooms all following in due course. 
In 1925 a magnificent bronze statue of St. George, by Mr. A. 
Drury, R.A., was unveiled in memory of the 200 Old Boys, 
who gave their lives in the War. To celebrate the Jubilee the 
Old Denstonians have presented an eight-chime clock to the 
school, the bells of which will be blessed on Speech Day. The 
College has a flourishing troop of Scouts and a large contingent 
of the O.T.C. 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. bassoa 


A SELECTION FOR NEXT TERM ~x* NEW BOOKS 


Makers of World History x 


By R. A. F. MEARS, M.A., B.Litt., Senior History Master, 
Warwick School. Fullv Illustrated. In three books, of which 
Book I, Ancient Times, is just ready. 2s. 6d. each book. 

The author has chosen a number of famous figures in the 
world’s history and woven round them a lucid account of the 
development of civilization from the builders of the Pyramids 
to Constantine, suitable for the lower forms of secondary 
schools. 


Britain and Europe 


By R. A. F. MEARS. Fully illustrated. Book I, 3s. Book 
II, 3s. 6d. 

“ An interesting attempt to combine English and European 
history in one volume for the middle forms of schools. The 
book is a distinct success, and may be warmly recommended.” 
—H story (of Book I). 

By the same Author 
Short History of the British Empire. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


The Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha x 


sa Male C. TOYNE, M.A. 3s. 

‘Mr. Toyne’s able book, intended primarily for the higher 
forms of schools, presumes a general knowledge of the Old 
Testament. It is discipline in religious thought that is 
given in this valuable book.” —The Times Educational Supple- 
menti. 


Contes et Comédies x 


By JULIA TITTERTON, M.A., Officier d'Académie. 1s. 9d. 

These fourteen original stories and plays embody much 
repetition of the important points contained in all first-year 
courses. Short versions of the plots prefaced to some of the 
plays serve to introduce third persons of verbs. There is a 
very full vocabulary. By the same Author : Simple French 
Plays, 1s. 6d.; More Simple French Plays, 2s. 


Sensim 


A Systematic Course in French Unseens 
By R. D. WORMALD, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Wor- 
cester. Two Books. Book I, 1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. 6d. 

A progressive selection of interesting passages, many from 
lesser-known authors, arranged under syntax heading and 
annotated. 


A Guide to Précis Writing 


By W. J. HALLIDAY, M.A., Senior English Master, Pudsey 
Secondary School. 2s. 

‘** His sixty-six passages are preceded by an excellent intro- 
duction of seventeen pages, in which the method is explained. 
He lays more emphasis than most writers on the prime import- 
ance of style in a précis.” —The A.M.A. 


The Discovery of Poetry 


By HUGH LYON, M.A., M.C., Headmaster of Rugby School. 
Class Edition, 2s. 6d. Library or Prize Edition, 6s. net. 

‘‘ A passport and guide to the kingdom of the imagination 
which could hardly be bettered.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


x A First Trigonometry 


By S. N. FORREST, M.A., B.Sc., Author of “‘ Mathematics 
for Technical Students.” With Answers. Cloth boards. 1s. 9d, 


A simple introduction for beginners, up to circular measure 
and tangent formulae. It covers such syllabuses as Northern 
Universities School Certificate (ordinary paper and Additional 
Mathematics) and Scottish Lower Standard Leaving Certificate. 


A New Junior Arithmetic 


By F. A. J. RIVETT, M.Sc., Senior Mathematics Master, 
Plaistow Secondary School. With Answers, 2s.; without, 
2s. 6d. 

The numerous and interesting examples are the outstanding 
feature of this book for the first two years in the secondary 
school. Many of them relate to other subjects of the curri- 
culum, such as science, or to everyday practical problems. 


* Examples in Physics 


For Higher Certificate, Intermediate, and Scholarship Exams. 
By W. G. DAVIES, M.Sc., D.Phil., Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. With Answers. 3s. 


A new classified collection of over 550 problems, both 
numerical and descriptive, for post-Matriculation work. 


J. M. Moir’s Physics Books 


The Matriculation or School Certificate Physics course by 
J.M. MOIR, M.Sc., Headmaster of the Wirral County School, 
is now issued in eight parts, as detailed below : 


Heat & 2s. 
Light 2s. 
Heat and Light x 3s. 6d. 
Heat, Light and Sound 4s. 6d. 
Heat, Light and Mechanics 4s. 6d. 
Electricity and Magnetism 3s. 6d. 
Electricity, Magnetism and Mechanics 4s. 6d. 
Mechanics Is. 6d. 


Elementary Chemical 
Arithmetic 


By R. H. GIBBS, B.Sc., A.R.S.M., Senior Science Master, 
Quarry Bank High School, Liverpool. With Answers, 28. 


The bookwork and collection of problems here contained 
provide three years’ work to Matriculation standard, and 
may be followed by the author’s popular Chemical Problems 
and Calculations (4s.) 


A Textbook of Needlework 


By IDA M. NANCE, Domestic Science Mistress, Orme Girls’ 
School, Newcastle, Stafts.; Examiner to the U.C.L.I. With 
358 illustrations and Dampfast Fadeless binding. 5s. 


This splendid pupils’ book covers the Joint Board School 
Certificate syllabus and is also well suited to technical and 
central schools. 


Any book will gladly be sent for inspection l er 
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Correspondence 


CIRCULAR 1428 AND EXPENDITURE ON 
SALARIES — 


In this Circular the Board indicates that the fact that “ the 
expenditure on teachers salaries in secondary schools amounts 
on the average to about 70 per cent of the total gross cost of 
maintenance ” makes it imperative that such revisions of staffing 
as are possible “‘ without detriment to the instruction ” given 
should be made without delay. Many comments might be made 
on the choice of the word “ instruction,” but at the moment it 
would be more interesting to hear from the Board both how the 
figure seventy was reached and what would be considered an 
appropriate substitute for it. 

The Memorandum on the Board of Education Estimates 
presented to Parliament last March gives comparative figures 


showing the gross expenditure of local education authorities 


per registered pupil in the secondary schools which they main- 
tain. The provisional figures for the last recorded year 1931, show 
a total gross expenditure per pupil of £31 10s. Of this, £18 19s. 
is spent on salaries and nineteen shillings on employers’ contri- 
butions in respect of pensions. In this year, therefore, it was 
estimated that 60°15 per cent of the total would go in salaries 
and 3°01 per cent in pensions. 

For those who are under the impression that the post-War 
years have seen an orgy of spending on teachers’ salaries a com- 
parison of the above figures with those given for 1912-13 may be 
illuminating. In that year the total expenditure was £17 8s. 
per pupil, and the portion allotted to salaries was {10 8s. or 
59°77 per cent of the whole. There is general agreement that 
pre-War salaries were inadequate, while no provision for pensions 
was in existence. It cannot be claimed that the attempts, only 
partially successful, to remedy these defects have resulted in an 
undue encroachment on the part of salary expenditure in regard 
to total cost. 

U. GorDon-WILSON, 
Secretary, Association of Assistant Mistresses. 

29 Gordon Square, 

W.C. 1. 


EXTRA HOLIDAYS 


The Prince of Wales visited Stowe on June 1, when the tenth 
year of the opening of that very successful School was celebrated. 
According to traditional usage he asked the Headmaster to grant 
an extra week’s holiday in celebration of the event. But is it 
not time that this custom should be allowed to lapse? In 
these days of depression, when boys find it so difficult to secure 
positions in which to earn their livings, they need to work more 
instead of less. In the old days when school life was dreaded, 
an extra holiday was looked upon as a treat. But now that 
schools, especially the new ones like Stowe, which are unoppressed 
by out-of-date traditions, are conducted on so much freer lines, 
it might well happen that eight weeks’ holiday would be looked 
upon as too long a break. In fact, many regard fourteen weeks 
in the year already too much for boys over 14. It is true that 
some obtain holiday tuition, but that can never take the place 
of regular school work. It would be unreasonable for parents to 
complain that they are paying for a whole term and only receiving 
eleven or twelve weeks’ board and tuition ; still one at least has 
done so. This shows that the old tradition might be allowed to 
fall into disuse. Many other ways might be discovered of cele- 
brating an important school event. 

DE V. PAYEN PAYNE. 

49 Nevern Square, S.W. 5. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CLUB 


Ata time when we are all prepared to welcome any movement 
having World Peace for its ideal, and especially one which exists 
largely to promote a friendly understanding among the youth 
of different nations, may I be allowed to direct the attention of 
readers to an international Club with which, in view of its 
comparative newness, many may not yet be acquainted, but 
which will no doubt interest them. This is the Weltklub, or 


“ Welt-Union,’’ which has its central office at 35 and 36 Lune- 
burgerstrasse, Magdeburg, and which was founded some three 
or four years ago by its President, Herr Johannes Clasen. 

The Club is open to everybody, without regard to age, sex, 
nationality, or profession ; these particulars, however, together 
with the subjects of greatest interest, usually being indicated 
beside the name of each member on the official list. The Club 
appeals particularly to university and school students and 
language teachers; it gives anybody, of whatever walk of life, 
opportunity for acquiring congenial and valuable friendships in 
any country abroad. It augments the language lessons of the 
schoolroom with living and personal practice and runs an 
“ exchange visit service.” 

There are at the moment somewhat over 800 members, thirty- 
four lands being represented. 

May I express the hope that any readers who feel sufficiently 
interested and who have the time to spare will write personally 
to Herr Clasen for fuller particulars of this embryo “World 
Union.” ( 

S. A. COOPER 
(Formerly Weltklub Consul in Cannes). 


SCHOOL SAFETY SONGS 


The National Safety First Association is considering the 
possibilities of school safety songs for the purposes of safety 
education, and also in connexion with school festivals and 
exhibitions of the new sound film at “ children’s hours.” 

Many schools have for some time past found a safety song 
a very useful method of emphasizing safety rules. The Schools 
Propaganda Committee of the National Safety First Association 
would be very grateful to any teachers who have found such songs 
effective, if they would kindly send a copy of the song they use 
to the General Secretary, National Safety First Association, 
Terminal House, 52 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. It 
would be particularly useful if they would indicate whether the 
song is used in a senior or junior school, and the traditional or 
popular air to which it is sung. 

J. Watson Grice, D.Sc., 
Chairman, National Schools Propaganda Committee. 


Varia 


The June issue of The Human Factor contains an interesting 
article “ Planning a Career,” by Mr. Angus Macrae, Superin- 
tendent of the Educational Division of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology. 

$ & $ 

Messrs. W. & G. FoyLe, LTD., have prepared a new list of 
their second-hand books on biological subjects (Dept. 3). It is 
classified by subjects, and dates of publication are given. A 
short appendix gives school textbooks and their published prices. 

$ 


$ x 


The May issue of the Cambridge Bulletin, the organ of the 
Cambridge University Press, opens with three volumes which 
will be widely read: Eddington’s Expanding Universe, White- 
head’s Adventures of Ideas, and the Bishop of Birmingham’s 
Scientific Theory and Religion. To the same group belongs 
Jeans’s New Background of Science, which was published just 
after the Bulletin was issued. 

+ $ * 


Messrs. B. H. BLACKWELL, Ltp., Oxford, have recently 
issued two special catalogues of wide interest. No. 328 consists 
of titles from the library of the late Charles J. Billson, including 
his Dickens and Thackeray collections, private press books, and 
works on Leicestershire (843 titles) ; and about the same number 
of books, dealing with folk-lore, anthropology, &c., from the 
library of the late Canon J. Roscoe, the well-known missionary 
and anthropologist. A short section of books on Northern 
Europe completes the catalogue. No. 329 is devoted to critical 
and early editions of Greek and Latin authors, again partly from 
the late Mr. Billson’s library. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


ESTABLISHED 44 YEARS 


The Normal converts your 
Study into a University 


HE secret of the “ Normal” success is the concen- 
tration of the efforts of most highly qualified and 
experienced Tutors on the requirements of the 

individual student. These Tutors, themselves University 
men and trained teachers, provide you, in your own 
home, with expert and specialised coaching, and in this 
way the “ Normal ” converts your study into a University. 


NORMAL FREE GUIDES 
Please say which Guide you need. 


THE NORMAL GENERAL GUIDE EX-TRAINING COLLEGE GUIDE 

ase i PROFESSIONAL PRELIM. GUIDE 
ORMAL A.C.P. GUIDE NORMAL CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE 

THE NORMAL FROEBEL GUIDE NORMAL HANDICRAFT GUIDE 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, S.E. 
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Holiday Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


CAMPS IN FRANCE.—The “ Centres Franco-Anglais Univer- 
sitaires,” 47 Boulevard St. Michel, Paris V°, has organized three 
camps in Paris and others at Etretat (Normandy), Saint-Cast 
and Dinard (Brittany), Ile d’Oleron (Atlantic Coast), Bouffémont 
(near Paris), and Varzy. Separate accommodation is provided 
for boys and girls; and reduced prices are quoted for parties. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Principal, Wilson 
College, 77 Cazenove Road, London, N. 16. 

* * + 


CourRsES In ITaLY.—A descriptive handbook of all the courses 
held in Italy can be obtained free, on application, from the 
Italian State Tourist Department, 16 Waterloo Place, Regent 
Street, London, S.W. 1. Any one is eligible to join and a previous 
knowledge of the Italian language is not essential. In the 
majority of cases the fee for one month’s course is lire 100 (about 
30s. at the current rate of exchange), and the most suitable 
courses for beginners are those held at Rome, Siena, Perugia, 
and Florence. Students attending the courses are allowed a 
reduction of 30 per cent on the Italian State Railways, not only 
for travelling to and from the places where the courses are held, 
but also for additional journeys from point to point in Italy. 
Students will be admitted free to art galleries and museums and 
special arrangements are made for staying economically at 
hostels, hotels, and pensions at low cost; at the former the 
inclusive terms are usually about two guineas a week. 

* + * 


CONFERENCE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.—The Association for 
Adult Religious Education (formerly the Divinity Lectures 
Committee) recently held a week-end Conference on “ Religious 
Education and the Teaching of Scripture ” at Hayward’s Heath. 
The Conference was opened by Dr. Garvie, Principal of New 
College, Hampstead, with an address on the * Religious Educa- 
tion of the Teacher.’’ This was followed by four other addresses, 
with subsequent discussions, on the religious education of 
children at various ages ; in the Infant School, by Miss M. Friend, 
Head of the Kindergarten Department at the Mary Datchelor 
School, Camberwell ; in the Elementary School, by Dr. Harrison, 
Principal of Westminster Training College; in the Secondary 


School, by Dr. Lowe, late Headmistress of Leeds Girls’ High 
School ; in the Boarding School, by Mr. J. H. Simpson, Principal 
of the College of St. Mark and St. John, Chelsea. Three addresses 
on the Synoptic Gospels were given by the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, 
of Hertford College, Oxford, and the course also included three 
discussion lectures on the Old Testament by Miss M. S. West, 
Hon. Sec. of the Association. The Association for Adult Religious 
Education is an interdenominational body whose aim is to pro- 
mote work of a university type and standard in the study of the 
Bible, and to help teachers and others to keep abreast of the best 
results of modern Biblical study and religious thought. That this 
advanced work meets a real need is shown by the rapid increase, 
throughout the country, of University Extension lectures on 
religious subjects. It is hoped that those who are in sympathy 
with these aims, and who wish to see the Bible reinstated in the 
minds and affections of the people of to-day will support this 
movement by joining the Association. Full information may be . 
obtained from the Hon. Organizing Secretary, 15 Fox Hill, 
Norwood, London, S.E. rg. 


School and Society, issued on May 13 last, contains an article 
on “ Celebrations,” by Sir John Adams. This includes an account 
of the development of the celebration idea by Dr. F. H. Hayward. 

k k * 


EXHIBITION OF CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS, LONDON CoUNTY 
Counci_.—The specimen pictures for display in schools which 
usually hang on the walls of the ground floor corridors at the 
County Hall are to be removed for a few weeks in order that a 
collection of drawings made by children in the schools may be 
exhibited. The exhibition will be open to visitors from 9.30 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. daily (9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. on Saturdays), from 
June 13 to July 29 (June 26 and July 7 excepted). The drawings 
which will be on view come from fifty London schools. Every 
kind of non-vocational school has contributed to the exhibition 
and every district of London is represented. About 500 drawings 
will be shown, classified in three main divisions (infant, junior 
and senior), with age ranges from 4 to 7, from 7 to 11, and from 


ADOPTED AT 


and many other Public Schools and 
Secondary Schools 


Part 
I. 
British History is of the size and scale which has II. 
become the accepted standard for books of this atl 
type. It has been carefully tested by the 3 
questions set by the leading examining bodies. IIa. 
At the same time, it is differentiated from other IV. 
books of the sume class by several distinctive IV 
features, and many successes in examinations a. 
have already been attributed to its adoption. IVb. 


11 to 17 respectively. 
SR 


BRITISH HISTO 


By RAMSAY MUIR, M.A., i 
Formerly Professor of Modern History in the University of Manchester ; 


A SURVEY OF THE 


BEDFORD HISTORY OF THE 

REPTON BRITISH PEOPLES. Bound complete 
OAKHAM SPECIALLY in one volume, 
CHELTENHAM WRITTEN 836 pages, cloth boards 
ROSSALL By egg Price 7S. 6d. 
MALVERN 

EASTBOURNE 


Also issued in Parts to cover the periods of 
study required by the various Examinations 


The Peoples of the Islands (to 1485) 28. 6d. 
Empire and Liberty (1485-1714) 38. 
A Century of Conflict (1688-1815) 38. 
The United Islands and the Outer World (1603-1815) 48. 
From Waterloo to Geneva (1815-1929) 8 


e es 3 i 

The British Commonwealth of Nations (1783-1929) 48. 

Parliamentary Rule and Oversea Expansion 
(1714-1929) 


48. 6d. 
Each bound in cloth boards 


A copy of “ BRITISH HISTORY” or of any of the Parts will be sent for inspection if desired 
GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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JOHN MURRAY 


SMITH’S SMALLER 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Revised Edition by J. F. Lockwood, M.A. 
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During the fifty years that have elapsed since the appearance of the last Revised 
Edition of Dr. Smith’s Smaller Latin-English Dictionary the researches of scholars have 
succeeded in producing more accurate texts of the classical authors and a clearer under- 
standing of the character and history of the Latin language; and the teaching of the 
classics has simultaneously undergone some change. The primary object of the present 
edition was, therefore, to bring up to date the information contained in this dictionary 
and to provide the student with the means to a better appreciation of the meaning 
and usage of the words and language which he is handling. The whole of the text has 
been reset in larger type, in two columns. gs. 


MURRAY’S 
MODERN GEOGRAPHIES 


This series is confidently recommended to the 
notice of Teachers for the following reasons : 

The books are up to date ; 

They are written by well-qualified geographers ; 

The exercises have received special attention and 
are well suited for practical and individual work; 

Sketch-maps and photographic illustrations are 
very numerous and of first-rate teaching value ; 

Type is clear, paper is good, and binding 
strong ; 

Prices have been kept as low as possible. 


An Introduction to Geography 
By C. E. Crowser, B.A. 
Limp Cloth, 2s.; Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. 
North America 
By Epwarp WauGH, M.A. 
Limp Cloth, rs. 9d. 
South and Central America 
By C. H. Hamittron, B.Sc. 
Limp Cloth, 2s. 
Australia and New Zealand 
By W. J. WHEELER, B.A. 
Limp Cloth, rs. 9d. 
Africa 
By F. E. Western, B.Sc. 
Limp Cloth, 2s. 
A Middle School Mapping Book 
By C. E. Crowser, B.A. 1s. 3d. 


A School Certificate Mapping Book 
By Epwarp WauGu, M.A. 1s. 3d. 


f Ready Shortly 
Asia. By C. H. Hasurtron, B.Sc., and A. I. RICKARDS, 
B.A. Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. 
Europe, including The British Isles 
By W. J. H. Warkins, M.A., B.Sc., and C. E. 
CLowser, B.A. Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 


A BEGINNER’S CHEMISTRY 


By Clifford M. Jones, M.Sc. 
Wheelwright Grammar School, Densbury 


The work will cover the first year’s course in a Secon- 
dary School, and builds up a beginner’s knowledge of 
Chemistry, based on his own experience and the experi- 
ments he carries out. Appeal is made to a wide range of 
interests. as. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE CHEMISTRY 


By G. H. J. Adlam, M.A., B.Sc. 

Senior Science Master, City of London School 
A three years’ course of School Certificate Chemistry ; 
fresh and original in treatment, and stressing the principles 


of modern manufacturing processes. The book is 
illustrated with many diagrams and photographs of 


up-to-date plant. Second Impression. 48. 6d. 


A SCHOOL LATIN COURSE 


By G. A. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 
Formerly Headmaster, Robert Gordons College, Aberdeen 
An attempt to teach the rudiments of Latin through 


translation of complete sentences from the very first. It 
provides material tor a three or four years’ course. 


Part I, 28. 6d. ; Part II, 38.; Part IIT, 3s. 


A FIRST COURSE IN PRECIS-WRITING 


By T. W. Moles, B.A., B.Sc. 
Senior English Master, Rutherford College 


The author has included several sets of preliminary 
exercises designed to train students by graduated steps, 
and these lead up to the instructions for précis-writing, 
which are followed by worked examples and exercises in 


appreciation. Second I:dition, 28. 
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THE MARKING OF ESSAYS 


The Northamptonshire Composition Scale : Formulated with 
the Co-operation of Northamptonshire Teachers. By 
Dr. G. P. WILLIAMS. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

The problem of estimating satisfactorily the compara- 
tive value of essays written in different styles and on a 
variety of themes is one of the most difficult problems that 
the modern examiner has to face. A general belief that 
ability to write a good composition is proof of intelligence 
of a high order is coupled with a general dissatisfaction 
with the method (or lack of method) at present found in 
marking essays in most competitive examinations. 

Many teachers and examiners accept the view that essays 
should be marked subjectively, t.e. that the examiner 
should assess the scripts on general impression. Others 
regard the difficulty of comparing essays, in mark value, 
as insuperable: they hold that the composition test (if 
any) should be of a qualifying nature, but should not 
count in assessing final marks for position. Some few 
again, a minority of optimistic pioneers, among whom 
Dr. Perrie Williams is to be included, think that the 
solution is to be found in the general acceptance of an 
objective standard. This book is the result of an experiment, 
the aim of which was “‘ to provide for the use of teachers 
. an objective standard in English composition which they 
can apply in their class work.” 

A questionnaire was sent to 209 teachers from the staffs 
of elementary schools under the Northamptonshire Educa- 


tion Committee who had volunteered to help. This revealed ` 


a wide divergence of opinion about the comparative 
importance of the qualities in composition that should be 
judged objectively. Thus, the proportion of marks awarded 
for thought (i.e. originality and organization of ideas) 
ranged from 75 per cent to 15 per cent, for structure (i.e. 
adequacy of vocabulary and sentence unity) from 80 per 
cent to 15 per cent. But it was thus possible to obtain a 
median analytic scale, according to which 40 per cent of 
the marks might be awarded for thought, 40 per cent for 
structure, and 20 per cent for mechanics (including writing, 
punctuation, capitalization, grammar). The majority 
of opinion favoured a scheme of deductions for bad 
spelling. 

Using this median analytic scheme, 199 teachers then 
marked the same fifty scripts. Some variation in marks 
was to be expected; but, in view of the fact that all the 
examiners were provided with a schedule of marks, Dr. 
Perrie Williams has to admit that the variations were wider 
than was anticipated. Thus the marks awarded to com- 
position No. 2 ranged from 3 to 30 (of 40) for thought, from 
4 to 15 (of 40) for structure, and from o to 6 (of 20) for 
mechanics; while the total marks awarded by different 
examiners varied from 16 per cent to 96 per cent. Two 
examiners placed this composition first in the list; one 
examiner placed it as low as forty-sixth—and this is 
typical. 

The fifty scripts, on five different themes, are printed in 
full, and seven very interesting tables are given, showing 
in detail how each examiner awarded marks on each 
paper. 

It is very doubtful whether a scheme like this, prac- 
ticable perhaps in the case of elementary efforts (some of 
which amounted only to a paragraph of six lines) could 
successfully be adopted for composition in such an examina- 
tion as the School Certificate. Many will doubt whether 
the time and labour required for reading each essay at 
least three times, and estimating with minute accuracy 
the percentage of marks allotted for each of several qualities, 
are really worth while. But whether they accept these 
views or not, all teachers of English will be interested in 
this valuable experiment. The author would be the last 
person to claim that this is the solution to what is undoubt- 


edly a difficult problem. But as “a definite contribution 
towards the better understanding of the purpose and value 
of objective standards in composition marking, both for 
the teacher and the examiner,” this little book should have 
a wide welcome. 


A JAPANESE ART 


The Art of Flower Arrangement in Japan: a Sketch of tts 
History and Development. By Prof. A. L. SADLER. 
(12s. 6d. net. Country Life, Ltd.) 

How many people in England are aware that skill in 
the art of arranging flowers is a social necessity in Japan ? 
Many of us who are familiar with Japanese colour prints 
have supposed that the decorative flower arrangements so 
exquisitely shown in them have been feats of design by 
specially gifted artists. In this delightful book Prof. 
Sadler tells us that a normal education in Japan includes 
competency in flower arrangement. It is taught in Japanese 
schools. Founded on age-old tradition, it is accompanied 
by a beautiful and dignified ritual, such as could only arise 
in a nation trained for centuries in reverence for beauty. 

Ordinary etiquette in Japan provides that a host shall 
present to a caller a vase and a tray of flowers and request 
him to arrange them. The process is almost sacramental, 
enjoining the observance of a definite symbolism and a 
strict adherence to one or another of several traditional 
styles or schools. Moreover, there are seemly things to be 
done before and after the arrangement: for example, 
maintaining the body during the task in a decorous attitude 
and making a low obeisance to the flowers when they have 
been arranged. The character of the vase determines 
an arrangement. Stems must be of different lengths and 
positioned in the vase in accordance with prescribed rules 
of “ form ” indicating Heaven, Earth and Man. Redundant 
stems and leaves must be clipped until a suitable compo- 
sition is achieved, capable of satisfying the scholarly 
critic, who could bring a devastating mass of tradition 
to bear on it, if courtesy permitted. We are here shown, 
by diagrams, the methods of arriving at the most respected 
types of arrangement. 

Considerably more than half the book is occupied by 
native drawings illustrating the ideals of the several 
schools. Here is a liberal education in something quite 
unknown as a conscious art in European countries. The 
customary assumption that arranging flowers in a vase is a 
trifle that may safely be left to the casual operation of 
“ taste ” will be dispelled by these pages. As our modern 
interiors show signs of approaching a Japanese severity, 
a study of the system of bestowing an especial dignity and 
importance on flowers as decorative elements of furnishing 
might very appropriately be adopted. The rules of the 
art being set out in detail, the aspirant should have no 
difficulty in accomplishing considerable success at the 
outset by merely following them. To all who love flowers 
as a domestic amenity Prof. Sadler’s quite charming book 
will come as a novelty and a delight. 


THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE 


The Growth of Literature. By Prof. H. M. CHADWICK and 
N. K. Cuapwick. Vol. I. The Ancient Literature of 
Europe. (30s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

In attempting to trace the growth of literature, Prof. 
Chadwick, of Cambridge, ably assisted by Mrs. Chadwick, 
has set before himself and his coadjutor a stupendous task. 
It involves comparative studies of literary genres in various 
times and places. In this first volume of some 650 pages, 
the joint authors merely break ground, the bulk of their 
work is yet to follow. Here they deal with the earliest Greek 
works (early Latin literature being excluded as produced 
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under Greek influence) and the old literatures of north- 
western Europe in so far as these were created indepen- 
dently of Latin influence. This resolves itself into a 
comparative study of Greek literature preserved in writing 
from the seventh century B.C., and that of “ the island 
literatures ” (Iceland, Britain, Ireland) as preserved in 
writing from the seventh century, A.D. Russian and Yugo- 
Slav literatures, another vast field, in so far as these are 
of purely native origin, are to be explored in the next 
volume. 

All this implies an immense amount of unusual eru- 
dition, linguistic and literary: linguistic, for the authors 
must know not only Greek but also Anglo-Saxon, Ice- 
landic, Irish, and Welsh, in all of which they have evidently 
an intimate acquaintance with the corresponding litera- 
tures ; and literary, for, though they disclaim a knowledge 
of the literature of any of the subjects treated in their book, 
they have evidently no inconsiderable familiarity with 
Opinions scholars have already formed. Their own opinions, 
tentative at this stage of their inquiry, have been formed 
after careful and logical investigation. 


Greek literature and antiquities have of course received 
abundant research by the best intellects; but, as uni- 
versity teachers, the authors appeal for adequate recog- 
nition of “ the island literatures.” Anglo-Saxon has, it is 
true, come to be studied as an adjunct to a thorough 
knowledge of the English language. But there is more of 
value in it than that. Indeed, northern literatures, 
especially Norse and Irish, may prove as attractive as the 
study of Classical Latin. The study of British antiquity, 
they urge, should be established in our universities on the 
same footing as that of Roman and Greek antiquity. 

In dealing with the Heroic Age and its milieu, with 
poetry and saga relating to deities, with gnomic, descrip- 
tive and mantic poetry and other kindred subjects, the 
authors follow a definite logical plan. The wide range of 
subject is enmeshed in each chapter by categories; and 
Greek genres and characteristics are compared with corre- 
sponding features in north-western literatures. 

The conception and plan of the work is fully set forth 
in a Preface and an Introduction, and an accurate index 
makes reference easy. 


ee) 


LIFE IN ANCIENT GREECE 


Everyday Things in Archaic Greece. By MARJORIE and 
C. H. B. QUENNELL. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


Everyday Things in Classical Greece. By MARJORIE and 
C. H. B. QUENNELL. (8s. net. Batsford.) 


These two attractive books, the first published more 
than a year ago, and the second more recently, complete 
the three volumes devoted by their well-known authors 
to everyday life in ancient Greece. No progressive teacher 
of history, whether to younger or to older pupils, can afford 
to remain unacquainted with the ‘‘ Quennell books.” 
The books on everyday life in England have achieved a 
deservedly high reputation, and these on classical times 
are equally interesting and stimulating. The book on 
Archaic Greece covers the period from about 600 to 480 B.c., 
and the one on Classical Greece the period from 480 to 
400 B.C. In a few prefatory words, the authors sound the 
right note about the teaching of history. ‘‘ No boy or 
girl,” they say, ‘‘can understand what has happened in 
this England, or this Europe, or, as a matter of fact, 
America, unless they are prepared to tramp along the 
road that leads to Rome. Arrived there, they will find they 
must continue the journey to the Athens of Pericles.” 
Along these roads Mr. and Mrs. Quennell give clear and 
pleasant guidance, both for boys and girls, and for grown- 
ups who were once fed on the dry-bones of history, but who 
may here learn how people actually lived from day to day 
and from hour to hour in times now long gone by. We may 


- 


add that the new Quennell book, like its predecessors, is 
beautifully illustrated, and that publishers and printers are 
again to be congratulated on an excellent specimen of book 
production. 


ee 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


(1) Orientation in Education. Edited by T. H. SCHUTTE. 
(12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

(2) American General Education: a Short Study of its 
Present Condition and Needs. By A. F. WEsT. (5s. 6d. 
net. Princeton :’ Princeton University Press. London : 
Oxford University Press.) 


(1) The title Orientation in Education proclaims at 
once the American origin of the book which bears it. 
The editor (for there are more than twenty contributors) 
has provided a basic text for an introductory course in 
the whole field of education—educational philosophy, 
psychology, statistics, measurements, methods, adminis- 
tration, guidance, research, surveys, and what not. In 
whatever branch you may be interested, you will find an 
efficient introduction, and pointers to a more advanced 
study. We should think the book will be much used, at 
any rate in American teachers’ colleges. Our only criticism 
is that the book is too exclusively American in its outlook. 
After all, some good work has been done in Europe, say 
in the fields of educational psychology and philosophy ; 
but the fact is ignored in this book. We should be equally 
critical of a book of British origin and of similar scope 
which ignored the best work done in America, because 
we believe in the international outlook on educational 
problems. And it is because of that belief that we recom- 
mend British teachers to study this very thorough intro- 
duction to their professional problems. (2) The scope of 
Dr. West’s short but pregnant volume is entirely different. 
He set out, not to write a textbook, but to provide “a 
short study primarily intended to serve as a conspectus 
of the present condition and needs of our general edu- 
cation,” by which he means American liberal education. 
Dr. West’s survey shows the hand of a master, and he at 
least does not ignore Europe. Also, he is not afraid of 
dropping hot bricks. What, for instance, would the 
contributors to Orientation say to his contention that, 
although a young teacher would be all the better for a 
course in educational history, his real need is a higher 
culture rather than a technical training ? And what would 
they say to Dr. West’s scornful reference to educational 
“ research ” on such topics as ‘‘ Spelling Reform in Iowa ” ? 
We must leave these questions, but not without advising 
our readers to make acquaintance with this brief but 
comprehensive study. 


CIVILIZATION IN STAGES.—That educational veteran, Mr. F. J. 
Gould, has just published a syllabus of civilization in three 
stages. It is a marvel of condensation. In sixty-one pages 
of headlines he covers the whole ground from the prehistoric 
till to-day. Briefly it may be regarded as a catalogue of man’s 
achievements under five sections, Masters of Nature, Industry 
(including Commerce), Art, Science and Philosophy, and 
Social Order and Progress. As befits a world synopsis, Mr. 
Gould gives a large place to Asia, and treats Western Europe, 
the inheritor of Roman civilization and catholic influence, 
as a whole—a truth that never needed more emphasis than 
to-day, when the nations seem more and more inclined to 
adopt the conception of a one-sided self-sufficiency. Teachers 
should find this bird's-eye view of civilization especially useful 
and inspiring, particularly those who, in these days of ultra- 
specialization, believe that the best corrective to this is to 
be found in a certain number of lectures on various subjects 
which deal with them on broad-sweeping lines. Certainly 
they are the surest safeguard against the pupils failing to see 
the wood for the trees. This compilation should have a universal 
appeal, as Mr. Gould is at once an ardent reformer and a dis- 
criminating admirer of the past. He has done splendid pioneer 
work, but this is the most valuable of all, representing, as it 
were, the summary or testament of the whole. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Landscape Sketching and Composition. By J. LitTTLEJOHNS. 
(16s. net. Pitman.) 

It is not often that an artist can write so lucidly on both his 
art and his craft as does Mr. Littlejohns. We get from this book 
much of the joy of sketch finding, known to every landscape 
painter. The book is-‘as readable as a travel book, and is redolent 
of happy hunting days from dawn to dusk and moonlight. The 
old mill at Tewkesbury, Corfe Castle, the South Downs, in each 
case Mr. Littlejohns has not been satisfied with the uncharacter- 
istic picturesque corner, but has tried to express the individuality 
of the subject. Those who are familiar with these places will 
feel how well he has succeeded in doing this, which is especially 
difficult in the case of the Downs. We can recommend this 
book written and illustrated by a well-known teacher on the 
craft which he knows and loves. The author conducts the 
student through the ‘‘ Magic Mile,” the “ Amazing Meadow ” 
and the “ Delectable Valley ” ; he will also help to lead him 
over the “ Hill Difficulty ” and through the ‘ Slough of Despond.” 


The Evolution of the English House. By S. O. Oppy. Revised 
and Enlarged from the Author’s Notes by J. SUMMERSON. 
(12s. 6d. Allen & Unwin.) 

Cane Work. By C. CRAMPTON. Sixth Revised Edition. 
Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

Design for Canvas Work with Rafha and Wool : a Series of Designs 
illustrating the Planning of Patterns for Canvas Stitchery. 
By AGNES WINTER. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

New Buildings for the University of London on the Bloomsbury 
Site: @ Symposium. Edited by T. Li. HUMBERSTONE. 
(5s. net. Davy.) 

Have You Good Taste ? a Guide to the Appreciation of the Lesser 
Arts. By MARGARET H. BuLLEY. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


(3s. 6d. 


A Headmaster Remembers. By G. KENDALL. (8s. 6d. net. 
Gollancz.) 

Even Charles Lamb would have tolerated a schoolmaster 
who “ abhors being regarded as the conventional pedagogue,” 
and even he would have allowed that A Headmaster Remembers 
is a real book, in the reading of which you can temporarily 
“lose yourself in another man’s mind.” A considerable part 
of the book might as well have been written by anybody else 
as by a headmaster, provided the writer had had a similar 
upbringing, and could write English as Mr. Kendall writes it. 
In the early part of the book he makes many wise remarks 
about the education of young children; e.g. ‘‘ he who does not 
take up some handicraft as a boy is to be pitied,” and ‘‘ the 
forcing of ungifted pupils to go through the mill from five- 
finger exercise to Beethoven is stupid and cruel.” In the later 
part, Mr. Kendall says his say, much to our liking, about 
“that unspeakable nuisance and obstacle to educational progress 
known as London Matriculation.’’ He is keenly conscious of a 
headmaster’s position of more or less inevitable aloofness from 
both masters and boys, and dislikes being on a pedestal. It 
would be unfair to quote the delicious stories and the acute 
observations which besprinkle Mr. Kendall’s pages. We desire 
only to say enough to send our readers to the book itself. 


Dr. Johnson : a Selection from Boswell’s Biography. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by M. A. PINK. (2s. Od. Mac- 
millan.) 

Mr. Pink has done his work well. The selection from Boswell 
is admirably made; the notes are brief and helpful; and a few 
suggestive essay questions and questions on the text are added. 


By F. BIRRELL. 8. George Eliot. 
9. The Brontés. By IRENE C. 
By J. Haywarpb. 11. Dickens. 

By A. PRYCE-JONES. 


Great Lives. 7. Gladstone. 
By ANNE FREMANTLE. 
Wiis. 10. Charles II. 
By B. Darwin. 12. Beethoven. 
(2s. net each. Duckworth.) 

The second half-dozen in Messrs. Duckworth’s series of new 
biographies includes names famous in history, literature, and 
music. Many of the great Victorians are being re-estimated, and 
Mr. Francis Birrell’s brilliant sketch of Gladstone is very oppor- 
tune. Mr. Birrell has acquired something of his father’s delightful 
style. George Eliot and the Bronté sisters are writers whose life 
stories will always interest. These two small volumes are models 
of what such life stories should be. The chapters dealing with 


the early years of the Bronté sisters are of particular interest. 
Mr. John Hayward has given us a picturesque sketch of the 
versatile, somewhat enigmatic, merry monarch, in which he has 
attempted to hold the balance between Charles the king and 
Charles the man. “ It is,” he says, “ a fault common to many 
of the biographies that have been written about Charles II, that 
too much regard has been paid to the intimate affairs of the 
Merry Monarch, and too little to his conduct and policy as king.” 
Mr. Bernard Darwin, already known as golf critic of The Times, 
offers the many admirers of Dickens an attractive little com- 
panion volume to his novels. Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones’ Beethoven 
makes available in handy form what was before to be found only 
in expensive, and sometimes inaccessible, volumes. All the 
volumes contain brief bibliographies. 


The Life of Caesar. By G. FERRERO. Translated by Prof. A. E. 
Allen & 


ZIMMERN. New Abridged Edition. (16s. net. 
Unwin.) 

The Life of John Colet. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT. (6s. net. 
Methuen.) 

Makers of Astronomy. By Dr. H. MACPHERSON. (7s. 6d. net. 


Clarendon Press.) 


Latin for To-day. Second Course. By M. D. Gray and T. 
JENKINS. Edited by F. DALE. (4s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Probably more attention has been devoted of recent years 
to the production of books upon the teaching of elementary 
Latin than to any other educational problem. We have noted 
this, and have approved several of the books produced. As our 
readers know, we greeted the appearance of Pons Tironum 
(published more than a decade ago by Messrs. George Bell & 
Sons) with approval, and the same may be said of Noctuinus in 
the Lingua Latin Series of the University of Oxford Press. We 
gave a similar approval to the first course of Latin for To-day. 
Now comes the second course, which is designed to take the pupil 
up to the reading of Caesar. The book is in four parts. Part I 
consists of stories from ancient mythology. Part II is entitled 
“ A Roman in his Home.” Part III gives us an Outline of Roman 
History including the stories of Camillus and Hannibal. Part IV 
is Caesar—simplified and adapted to the needs of the beginner 
—but still original Caesar. Thus the difficulty which the pupil 
often encounters, on passing from a specially written text, to an 
original Latin author is obviated. The book is profusely illus- 
trated, and no expense has been spared, in the endeavour to 
bring Roman civilization vividly before the reader. Conse- 
quently we can thoroughly recommend the book, which we wish 
the success it deserves. 


The Poems of Cicero. 
Dr. W. W. EwBANK. 
Press.) 

Those who desire, for whatever reason, to read the poems of 
Cicero, should be grateful to Dr. Ewbank for having provided 
them with such a scholarly edition as this. The present volume 
contains not only the text of the poems, but also an introduction 
of some seventy odd pages followed by a commentary of nearly 
a hundred and sixty pages, of which Dr. Ewbank says, ‘' In com- 
piling the commentary I have been at pains to avoid including 
any information which might be termed elementary and I have 
purposely omitted such bogys as long quotations in the original, 
the multiplication of references and the extended discussion of 
textual difficulties except in so far as such discussion has been 
considered indispensable for the elucidation of the author's 
meaning or of his translation of the original Greek—for throughout 
the commentary it has been my object to lay especial stress on 
Cicero’s merits and de-merits as a translator.” Altogether a 
very learned and efficient production. 


A Book of Latin Prose and Latin Verse: from Cato and Plautus 
to Bacon and Milton. With Introduction and Short Notes 
by F. A. WRIGHT. (5s. net. Macmillan.) 

The Festival of Adonis : being the X Vth Idvll of Theocritus, edited 
with a Revised Greek Text, Translation and Brief Notes by 
E. H. BLAKENEY, to which is added a Rendering in English 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
(8s. Od. net. University of London 


Verse of the Lament for Adonis attributed to Bion. (Eric 
Partridge.) 
Homer and Mycenae. By Prof. M. P. NILSSON. (21s. net. 


Methuen.) 
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Intellectual Co-operation Series. School Broadcasting. (10s. 6d. net. 
Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 
London: Allen & Unwin.) 

Part I of this volume discusses the main principles of school 
broadcasting, and the use of the wireless for promoting the 
international spirit; Part II reports experiments undertaken 
in twenty-five different countries. Germany and Great Britain 
have sent in the fullest accounts, but those who are interested 
in the subject will find fruitful suggestions on almost every 
page. A useful and timely publication. 


The Education of Shakespeare : illustrated from the School-books 
in use in his time. By G. A. PLIMPTON. (7s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

It is probable that Shakespeare went to the Grammar School 
at Stratford-on-Avon, but what he may have studied, and how 
he fared, are matters for conjecture. Books written for teachers 
in schools or for private tutors, and textbooks current in his 
day have been preserved, and Mr. Plimpton is fortunate in 
possessing copies of many of them. He gives an account of 
these, with well-chosen quotations, so that the general course 
of Shakespeare’s education may be surmised with reasonable 
certainty. Allusions to schooling and school-books in the plays 
furnish in some cases more direct evidence. This admirably 
printed and illustrated book about books should be of great interest 
to students of Shakespeare and of the history of education. 


Girton College, 1869-1932. By BARBARA STEPHEN. (38. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

This book, which is based upon the author’s previous work, 
Emily Davies and Girton College, published in 1927, will be of 
special interest to the numerous company of old Girtonians, 
and of general interest as a contribution to the history of higher 
education for women in England. The story of Girton is a story 
of an uphill fight against the forces of conservatism, sometimes 
intelligent and sometimes otherwise. It is a story of fine personal 
achievement against heavy odds. It needed to be told, if only 
as one of the most striking examples of women’s advance during 
the sixty-four years of the existence of this college. 


The History of the Blackheath Proprietary School. 
KirBy. (The Blackheath Press.) 


The compilation of this record has obviously been a labour 
of love. The Blackheath Proprietary School existed from 1831 
to 1907, t.e. during a period not much longer than the allotted 
span of an individual life. The surviving “ old boys,” which 
include some distinguished men, are justly proud of their old 
school—its traditions, its memories, its record of work and of 
play. But these are times in which a school cannot exist on 
fees, unless the fees are high and the school is large. Blackheath 
School could not survive, because the means of expansion were 
not there. This history is mostly a personal record and does 
not view the school in its setting as a contribution in its time 
to the national problem of higher education. But it is a most 
interesting account of a characteristic effort of the nineteenth 
century. 


The Principles of Educational Policy: a Study in Comparative 
Education. By Dr. N. A. Hans. Second Edition, Revised. 
(8s. 6d. King.) 

We are glad to see that this book, which we noticed favourably 
at the time of its first appearance in 1929, is now in its second 
edition. It has undergone revision, and has been extended by 
about one half of its former length. New chapters have been 
added on vocational and adult education, and new material 
to other chapters. The bibliography has also been brought up 
to date. The book merits recognition as a sound piece of work 
in a field which is little represented in this country. 


By J. W. 


Energies of Men: a Study of the Fundamentals of Dynamic 
Psychology. By W. McDouGA.Lt. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen 
& Co.) 
The price and publisher of this book were omitted in the review 
which appeared on page 411 of the June issue. 


The Training of Teachers in England and Wales during the 
Nineteenth Century. By Prof. R. W. Ricu. (10s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Larcombe and Freeman's English Course. By Dr. H. J. 
LARCOMBE and A. J. FREEMAN. Series 1. Book I. (Manilla, 


8d. net. Cloth, od. net.) Series 1. Books II, III, and IV. 
(Manilla, 1od. net each. Cloth, rs. net each.) Series 1. 
Books I-IV. Teacher's Book. (2s. net.) Series 2. Books 


I, II, and III. (Manilla, rod. net each. Cloth, ıs. net each.) 
Series 2. Books 1-3. Teacher’s Book. (2s. net.) (Evans.) 
The main respect in which this most practical and carefully 
graded course, for pupils of 7 to 14 years of age, differs from many 
others is, first, in the greater insistence on the teaching of the 
fundamental principles of grammar, so long out of fashion and 
neglected, and, secondly, in that nearly ali the work is intended 
to be oral. Practice in word-formation is a prominent feature, 
and the need for constant revision is recognized and provided 
for. A valuable adjunct is the Teacher’s Books which offer 
advice on the general organization of the English teaching, in 
addition to suggestions for further exercises and comments on 
the use of the seven class-books, the modest price of which adds 
to their desirability. 


(1) Friends at the Zoo: an Easy Reader for Juniors. 
HoskinG. (rs. Oxford University Press.) 

(2) The Westminster Readers. First Series. Book I. Days in 
Storviand. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d.) 
Book II. A Garland of Legends. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 5d. 
Cloth Boards, 1s. 7d.) Book III. Golden Tales. (Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 8d. Cloth Boards, 1s. rod.) Compiled by E. J. 
KENNY. (University of London Press.) 

(1) Mary, the heroine of this book for the 7 and 8-vear-olds, 
is a real child, and the reproduced photographs of herself and 
of the twenty-nine different animals with whom she enjoys such 
fearless and friendly intercourse are very pleasing and homely. 
Not many would like to wear her “ scaly necklace ” (p. 53), 
though, in spite of his size, he is no doubt quite harmless, but 
every little visitor would enjoy her walk hand-in-wing with a 
penguin. The mere cover of the book is a recommendation. 
(2) Each of these three attractively-bound volumes for ages 7 to 


By E. J. 


Io is intended to serve for one year, and all the prose pieces are 
provided with questions on the subject matter, as well as with 
general exercises. The wolf on p. 43 (Book I), resembles, and 
looks scarcely more terrifying than the domestic cat. 


Training in Reading and Study: a Course for Central and 
Secondary Schools and Advanced Divisions. By G. MOWAT. 
Book I. Age 11-12-13 Years. (28. Od. Oliver & Boyd.) 

As is truly said in the Foreword there are many different aspects 

of reading, and the aim of this work which, as its title indicates, 
is more than a mere reader, is to train the power of quick under- 
standing and accurate reproduction of facts or arguments in a 
passage just read. Since this is its purpose, the extracts are mostly 
taken from standard works in history, biography, travel, and 
science. All these passages have been proved by experiment to 
lend themselves as readily to the usual class-teaching as to the 
silent reading or independent study methods. A work so sound 
and thorough and so thoughtfully adjusted to its purpose calls 
for wide use. 


The Great Cham (Dr. Johnson): being an Abridgment, partly 
rearranged, of James Boswell's “ Life of Samuel Johnson ” 
and ‘‘ The Tour to the Hebrides.’’ Edited by J. GRAVES. 
(2s. Bell.) 

A very attractive volume of passages from the famous bio- 
graphy, and the Tour to the Hebrides. Mr. Graves has added a 
useful index and has included ten pleasing illustrations repro- 
duced from Everybody's Boswell. 


Current English Usage. By S. A. LEONARD. English Mono- 
graphs, No.1. (Chicago: The National Council of Teachers 
of English.) 

This is an American investigation into what is, and what is 
not, generally accepted as good English. Several authors of 
repute, editors of magazines and newspapers, university pro- 
fessors, and business men (mainly American, but including some 
English) were invited to express their views on a long list of 
phrases in more or less common use, and on some problems of 
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spelling and punctuation. The results, carefully analyzed and 
tabulated by the National Council of Teachers of English, are 
certainly interesting. 


rw 
A Book of Prose. Compiled by C. J. Power. (2s. Rivingtons.) 
A representative selection of the various types of English 
prose from Malory to modern writers. About half the passages 
are narrative; the rest includes specimens of descriptive, 
expositive, imaginative and reflective prose. Some ninety 
authors are represented, among whom are many well-known 
living writers. 


Macmillan's Infant Readers. Books I and II. 
Book II, 1s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

The Water-Babies : a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Abridged for Boys and Girls by B. LAURIE. 
The Story of Ivanhoe : for Boys and Girls. By SIR WALTER 
Scott. Abridged and Edited by E. M. Lana. (6s. net 
each. Werner Laurie.) 

“ The Essay Hour ” : a Book of Hints, Examples, and Exercises 
based on the Faults commonly displayed in School Com- 
position. By P. L. HELM. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

La Co-ordination dans le Domaine de la Littérature Enfantine : 
Travaux de la Commission d'Experts pour l'Étude de la 
Littérature Enfantine. (Fr. 1.50. Geneva: Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education.) 

Plagiarism : an Essay on Good and Bad Borrowing. 
Epwarps. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Fraser.) 

Literary Quotation and Allusion. By E. E. KELLETT. 
net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

Complete English Course. By T. P. GUNTON. 
(1s. 6d. Grant Educational Co.) 

Willow Pattern: a Picture of China To-day. 
GALBRAITH. (1s. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Earle: Muicrocosmography, or, a Piece of the World discovered 
in Essays and Characters. Edited by H. OSBORNE. (3s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

The World Around Us: a Selection of Passages descriptive of 
Everyday Things. Arranged, Annotated, and Introduced 
by A. A. LE M. Simpson. (2s. Bell.) 

Matriculation English Grammar of Modern English Usage. By 
L. Tippinc. (4s. Macmillan.) 

Graded Exercises in Practical English for Senior Schools. By 
H. D. Brapsury. Book I. For Pupils aged 11-12. Book II. 
For Pupils aged 12-13. Book III. For Pupils aged 13-14. 
(Paper, 7d. each. Limp Cloth, 9d. each. Oxford University 
Press. 

The Nohambionsiive Composition Scale: Formulated with the 


(Book I, Is. 


By W. A. 
(3s. 6d. 
Senior Book I. 


By WINIFRED 


Co-operation of Northamptonshire Teachers. By Dr. G. P. 
WitiiaMs. (5s. net. Harrap.) 
Days in Dickensland. By W. DEXTER. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Regiment Reichstag: the Fight for Berlin, January, 1919. By 
K. LAMPRECHT. Translated by B. CREIGHTON, with an 
Introduction and Notes by M. SADLEIR, with a Map. 
(3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 


(1) The Producer and the Players. By E. Lewis. (2s. 6d. net. 


Allen & Unwin.) 
(2) Scenic Equipment for the Small Stage. 
(2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

(1) The author, basing his opinion on practical experience in 
adjudicating dramatic performances in connexion with the 
National Festival of Community Drama and elsewhere, believes 
that the amateur producer is keener to improve his work than 
is the amateur actor to improve himself. Many a play which is 
well produced fails, not necessarily because the actors are 
incompetent, but because the producer has not understood how 
to train and control them. To him, therefore, this book is 
addressed, for he must make it his business to produce actor 
as well as play. (2) About one-third of this volume is entirely 
new; the rest, adapted to suit societies whose expenses must 
be kept down to a bare minimum, is based upon a chapter on 
scenic equipment in a previous work by the same author. 
Methods of hanging battens and cloths, of rigging up temporary 
pulleys and braces are clearly shown in a series of excellent 
detailed diagrams, but the writer discountenances all superfluous 
draperies. ‘‘ Death to the border” is his cry in respect of 
those habitually slunz above the heads of the actors. A recipe 
for a cheap fire-provofing solution tested by himself will be 
welcomed. Every amateur company should possess these 
brief and eminently practical little works. 

Plays for the Class-room. By R. Gow. (1s.6d. Murray.) 

Meant especially to serve as a preliminary training in dramatic 
appreciation for pupils of 11 to 14, these ten scenes may be used 


By R. A. WILSON. 


equally well for acting or as a supplement to the ordinary 
Reader. The Deluge, a miracle play, is followed by dramatized 
passages from three well-known novels, and by what appear to 
be three original playlets, the last dealing with Shakespeare’s 
boyhood. 


Romantic and Unromantic Poetry. By H. WOLFE. 
Arrowsmith.) 

In this, the Arthur Skemp Memorial Lecture, delivered in 
the University of Bristol, January 26, 1933, the author discusses 
the departure from the old standards as regards both subject 
and expression of the modern poetry of revolt. He sees in it 
an abasement of the spirit of man before the material and before 
man-made machinery, and a yielding to the subconscious. 
Though the old fetters of metre, scansion and rhyme-scheme have 
been cast aside, a new and even stricter code of rules has been 
evolved for what is termed Free Verse. 


Play Production: for Amateurs and Schools. By M. V. C. 
JEFFREYS and R. W. SToprForD. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
The ordinary professional theatre is doing badly in competition 
with its modern rivals, including sound films. But is this a sign 
of diminished interest in the drama? By no means. Witness 
the success of the “ Little Theatre,” run on amateur or semi- 
professional lines. Witness also the work of amateur repertory 
theatres, dramatic clubs, village drama societies—not the lame 
“ amateur theatricals ’’ of a former day, but sound work, done 
for the love of the thing, and not for material gain. It is scarcelv 
too much to say that this movement has resulted in a new 
branch of educational literature, taking the word educational 
in a broad sense. This book is the latest example of what we 
mean. The authors, although engaged in school and college 
work, have wisely designed their book for amateurs in general, 
and not for school amateurs in particular. They have sought to 
provide a plain handbook for the producer, and they have 
done their work admirably well. We can think of no detail that 
they have missed, and the illustrations add immensely to the 
value of the book. 


English Poetry in the Later Nineteenth Century. By Prof. B.I 
Evans. (ros. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Three Northumbrian Poems : Caedmon’s Hymn, Bede's Death 
Song, and The Leiden Riddle. Edited by Dr. A. H. SMITH. 
(2s. Methuen.) 

The Year Book Press Series of Plays. 
in One Act. By D. CARSWELL. 2. Surprise in the Portico: 
a Comedy in One Act. By F. SLADEN-SMITH. 3. Lights 
Out! a Play in One Act. By W. Hupp. 4. Good Blood, 
Bad Blood: a Most Mysterious Mystery Play in Three 


(1s. 6d. 


1. Count Albany : a Play 


Episodes. By W. Hupp. 5. Half an Hour to Go: a Play 
in One Act. By G. Harpy. 6. In Vino Veritas : a Comedy 
tn One Act. By W. Hupp. (1s. net each. Deane: The 


Year Book Press.) 
The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind (Text of 1805). By 
WM. WORDSWORTH. Edited from the Manuscripts, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. DE SELINCOURT. (3s. od. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 
Rosemary Green : a Fairy Play for Girls. 
Through the Looking Glass : a Plav in Ten Scenes. 


By THORA STOWELL. 
Adapted 


from Lewis Carroll’s Story by Maupb I. FINDLAY. The 
Water-Babies: a Play in Four Scenes. Adapted from 
Charles Kingsley’s Story by M. KENNEDY. (4d. each.) 


Three Plays: Puss in Boots; The Miser in the Bramble- 
Bush; Rumpelstiltskin. By Mary LASCELLES. (od.) 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Five Short Plays for Boys and Girls. By R. H. Cowrey. (6d. 
Edition Containing Full Stage Directions and Notes on 
Costumes, and illustrated by Photographs, 1s. 9d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Eton Faces: Old and Young. By Rev. Dr. C. A. ALINGTON. 
(7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

A Book of George Square Verse. (Edinburgh: The George 
Square Chronicle, George Watson's Ladies’ College.) 

An Introduction to Tudor Drama. By Dr. F. S. Boas. (4s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

Three Molière Plays: Tartuffe, Scapin the Trickster, The School 
for Wives. Freely Adapted from Le Tartuffe, Les Fourberies 
de Scapin, and l’ Ecole des Femmes respectively by F. ANSTEY. 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Elements of English Verse as a Science and an Art: a New 
Approach to Poetry. By W. H. STEPHENS. (2s. 6d. Mac- 
milan.) 

The Acts of Saint Peter: a Cathedral Festival Play. By Dr. G. 


BOTTOMLEY. (3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 
On Reading Shakespeare. By L. P. SmitH. (7s. 6d. net. Con- 
stable.) 
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The Story of Britain. Book I. Britain. 


(1s. 6d. Arnold.) 
A brief sketch of British and English history to the close of the 
Middle Ages, a good deal of attention being paid to the European 
background. 


By E. E. WHITE. 


Discovering North Carolina. By NELLIE M. Rowe. (6s. net. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

This book, which comes to us from America, is interesting to 
English readers as giving the history of a State which for more 
than a century was part of the British Empire. It contains much 
curious and interesting information, and it is lavishly illustrated. 


Byzantine Civilization, By S. RUNCIMAN. (16s. net. Arnold.) 

Mr. Runciman has inherited the fine tradition of Byzantine 
scholarship established in Cambridge by the late Prof. J. B. Bury. 
He has already in his fellowship dissertation shown that he 
possesses the wide range of linguistic. and other knowledge 
demanded by his peculiarly difficult field of study. In the 
masterly treatise before us, abandoning chronology for analysis, 
he examines the main characteristics of that civilization which 
was centred in Constantinople during the eleven centuries 
A.D. 330-1453. He describes, in a series of illuminating chapters, 
the Byzantine constitution, the ecclesiastical organization of the 
Greek Church, the military and naval forces of the Empire, 
its commerce and industry, its literature and art, its social and 
cultural development. As a supplement to Gibbon, and as a 
correcter of his worst errors and prejudices, Mr. Runciman’s 
book is invaluable. 


To-day and Yesterday. Germany. By H. 
By E. L. Woopwarp. Russia. By 
The United States. By S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


Our Neighbours : 
Brown. France. 
A. J. TOYNBEE. 
(6s. net. Howe.) 
We regard the sixteen “‘ talks ’’ contained in this volume, four 
on each of four of our greater neighbours among the nations, 
as exhibiting at their best the operations of the B.B.C. Each 
of the speakers was concerned to explain the present. But as 
the present cannot be understood without some reference to the 
past, there is a prominent historical element throughout. To 
get people to understand—that is the prevailing note of these 
talks. It is easy to praise and to blame, to uphold and to con- 
demn, after the manner of the ordinary party newspaper. Why 
has the German experiment in parliamentary government come 
to grief? Why does that form of government not enjoy a high 
prestige in France? Why does the spirit of violence prevail at 
the present time in Russia ? Why is America destined, whether 
willingly or not, to become a world power, with a full share of 
world responsibilities ? These are examples of the kind of 
questions which are discussed by the eminently well informed 
speakers engaged by the B.B.C., and which, on the basis of these 
talks, have since been discussed in many an Adult Education 
class. This work is truly educational, and that is our reason 
for saying that the B.B.C. is here at its best. 


The New Abbey History Readers. Book I. Early English History 
to the Norman Conquest. Book II. English History from 
the Norman Conquest to the end of the Wars of the Roses. 
Book III. English History : the Tudor Period, 1485-1603. 
(1s. 9d. each.) Book IV. English History: the Stuart 
Period, 1603-1714. Book V. English History: the Hano- 
verian Period, 1714-1837. (2s. each.) Book VI. English 
History : Modern Times, 1837-Present Day. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Messrs. Bell’s Abbey Readers have long been favourably known 
in schools where sound learning and religious education are 
cultivated. The books are written from a Catholic standpoint, 
and they have enjoyed the advantage of revision by such masters 
of history as Cardinal Gasquet and Dom Norbert Birt. Never- 
theless, so careful have the authors been to keep to strict fact 
and to avoid controversy that the books may be safely com- 
mended to those whose piety is not of the Catholic type. The 
tendency in modern textbooks is unduly to depreciate the religious 
element in English history. The Abbey Readers correct this 
tendency. 


Historical Association Leaflet No. 91. The Economic Evolution 
of Scotland: in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
By Dr. H. HaMILTon. (ıs. net. Bell.) 
This pamphlet in a very convenient manner summarizes 
the main conclusions of Dr. Hamilton’s recent masterpiece on 
the Industrial Revolution in Scotland. 


Class-Books of Ancient and Modern History. By E. J. S. Lay. 
Book IV. Normans to the Restoration. (Paper, 1s. 3d. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


Mr. Lay’s attractive series of Class Books of Ancient and 
Modern History approaches its completion. The present volume 
is the fourth out of the set of five. It covers the six centuries 
from the eleventh to the seventeenth. England occupies the 
centre of the picture; but the European background is always 
in view. The book displays all Mr. Lay’s skill in selection 
and presentation. It will no doubt enjoy all the popularity 
of its predecessors. 


The Age of Expansion. By H. T. Evans. (2s. 6d. Cardiff and 
Wrexham: The Educational Publishing Co.) 


A study of the nineteenth century written in the interest of 
international peace. 


History of Germany: People and State through a Thousand 
Years. By H. Pinnow. Translated from the German by 
MaBEL R. BRAILSFORD. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


This excellent English translation of Herr Pinnow’s Deutsche 
Geschichte, published in 1929, is most cordially to be welcomed. 
Good histories of Germany in any language are few and scarce, 
no doubt owing to the fact that Germany for a thousand years 
has not been a unitary state, but a collection of small political 
units infinitely diverse in character and constitution. With 
remarkable skill Herr Pinnow has succeeded, by stressing social 
rather than pohtical history, in making a connected story of 
Germanic evolution. His point of view is markedly different 
from that of Herr Hitler. 


The United States and the League. By A. WILSON. 
Edition. (1s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Alec Wilson attempts to answer the question “ Why is 
America not a member of the League of Nations which she did 
so much to found ? ” In dealing with this problem he provides 
much information of intense interest and importance to all who 
are concerned with present-day international politics. 


Anglo-French Relations, 1641-1649. By D. A. BicsBy. 
University of London Press.) 

This is a post-graduate dissertation, and it is a model of what 
such a compilation should be. Based on a wide study of con- 
temporary literature, and fortified by extensive researches in 
the French and English archives, it is a real and most valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of English foreign policy during 
the critical period of the great struggle between Charles I and 
his rebellious subjects. 


Revised 


(6s. net. 


Germany under the Treaty. By W. H. Dawson. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

No one writes on modern Germany with greater authority 
than Mr. W. H. Dawson, and no one writes with warmer sym- 
pathy and more kindly feeling. The present volume, which for all 
its modernity is wholly pre-Hitlerite, strongly presses the case 
for the revision of the treaties of 1919, and the readmission of 
Germany to the comity of nations. The strength of its appeal, 
unfortunately, has been considerably weakened by the events 
of the past six months. 


The Social and Political Ideas of some Representative Thinkers 
of the Victorian Age: a Series of Lectures delivered at King’s 
College, University of London, during the Session 1931-32. 
Edited by Prof. F. J.C. HEARNSHAW. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

This volume includes the eighth and last course of King’s 

College Lectures on the social and political ideas of representative 

European thinkers from St. Augustine down to the Victorian 

age. An introductory lecture on the Victorian age is followed 

by lectures on Carlyle, Spencer, Maine, de Tocqueville, Marx, 

T. H. Green, Matthew Arnold, Bagehot, and Taine. Each subject 

is dealt with by a distinguished specialist, and indeed, each 

lecture is obviously marked by a note of distinction. It would be 
possible, of course, to criticize the selection of great names. 

But it should be remembered that each thinker is regarded, 

not only as an individual, but as representating a movement— 

Spencer as individualist, Maine as historical jurist, Arnold as 

educationist, Bagehot as social psychologist, and so on. We 

share the editor’s hope that the set of books of which this one 
is the final instalment, will prove of permanent value. 


(10s. 6d. net. 


A Short History of the British Empire. 
(3s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 


By Prof. R. B. Mowat. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Brush Up Your German (Frische Dein Deutsch Auf !). Com- 
mercial Series. By Dr. J. B. C. GRunpy, assisted by Dr. W. 
SCHOFER. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

We meet our old friend Dr. Meyer here as a commercial man 
and not as a tourist. 


Le Capitaine Fracasse. By T. Gautier. With Annotations and 
Glossary by A. R. CHISHOLM. (2s. 3d. Dent.) 
Gautier’s masterpiece has not yet, we believe, been edited 
for class use. It is an excellent choice as publishers are far too 
wont to stick in the old ruts. 


French Intonation Exercises. By H. KLINGHARDT and M. DE 
FOURMESTRAUX. Translated and Adapted for English 
Readers by Dr. M. L. BARKER. With the Intonation of 
Two Dialogues analysed by E. M. STEPHAN. (Second 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

This is an adaptation of a German method of teaching intona- 
tion. Hitherto intonation has been regarded as included in 
pronunciation, and this book is, as far as we know, the first 
attempt in England to look upon it as a separate subject. The 
difference between sounds and tones has hitherto been under- 
estimated, according to the authors. This book is now in a 
second edition, and has evidently been well received by those 
who are ardent phoneticians. 


Les Meilleures Pages de Voltaire. Choisies, Présentées et Anno- 
tées par J. M. Srtver. (Boards, 1s. 8d. Limp, Is. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

Mr. Silver, well-known as an examiner, gives us another 
addition to a series that deserves a great success, for it combines 
the virtues of a reader with those of a history of literature. The 
editor must have had great ditticulty in choosing 150 pages out 
of the vast quantity of Voltaire’s work—some seventy volumes 
in the Kehl edition. To understand Voltaire’s work the student 
must know the broad outline of his life: this is given in seven 
pages and in French. Then follow examples of his poetry, his 
drama, his inimitable short stories (especially Candide), his 
history (Charles XII and Louis XIV), his criticism, his philosophy 
and politics (especially Les Lettres anglaises), and his corre- 
spondence. This would prove an excellent reader for a class 
studying the eighteenth century, or indeed for any upper form. 


Histoire de France: Monarques et Personnages Illustres, Evéne- 
ments Dramatiques des Regnes. By M. Tu1ErRy. (2s. Dent). 
M. Maurice Thiéry is an eloquent lecturer and he has the 
excellent idea of producing a reader which should also teach 
the outstanding dramatic episodes of French history. Plenty 
of anecdotes and several illustrations enliven the text. In no 
way does it pretend to be a complete history, but it contains 
many details that severer historians omit. Naturally, the 
editor chooses reigns during which the history of England and 
France can be combined. From Clovis he passes to Charle- 
magne, St. Louis, Bertrand du Guesclin, Louis XI, Francis I, 
Catherine de Médicis, and then all the Bourbons, ending with 
Marie Antoinette. A most suitable reader for a middle form of 
future history specialists. 


L’Atguille Qui Tue. By H. Cauvain. Edited by P. W. Packer. 
(Paper, rod. Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford University Press.) 


La Prisonnière du Temple: a Tale from Le Chevalier de Maison- 
Rouge. By A. Dumas. Edited by M. A. Ducroix and 
E. M. D. HERBERT. (Paper, iod. Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Two more additions to an excellent series. The readers are 
in sections of four, each one of which has a larger vocabulary 
than the preceding one, judged by the Vander Beke standard. 
Although so cheap they are produced with all the clearness of 
type and correctness for which the Oxford Press is so justly 
famed. 


The French Language. By A. EWERT. Faber & 
Faber.) 

Messrs. Faber have projected a series of books called “ The 
Great Languages,” of which this is the second to appear. It is 
a work of the greatest importance for the student and even for 
the professor of French. It includes in one volume what has had 
to be sought in many ; it forms a complete history of the French 
language from its emergence from vulgar Latin until the present 
day. For only by studying the history of a language is it possible 
to comprehend the reasons for exceptions and seemingly illogical 
forms, which are so difficult to the learner if he is not given the 


historical explanation. It combines a history of the language 


(15s. net. 


and an historical grammar, and will certainly be useful in the 
upper forms of schools, at any rate for reference on such points 
as the subjunctive, the irregular verbs and the formation of the 
plural. After a short introduction on preliminary considerations, 
the author gives us a hundred pages on phonology and ortho- 
graphy, in which he explains all the sounds and changes in 
spelling. He then gives us a full account of the morphology and 
syntax, treating each part of speech fully and easily. The next 
section on vocabulary is one of the most interesting in the book 
and will benefit every student who reads it. In conclusion, we 
have samples of old French from the Strasbourg oaths to La 
Fontaine. Most indubitably a book that should be added to 
every school library. 


French Word-Frequency Vocabulary and Sentence Construction 
Book : based on the American and Canadian Word Count. 
By T. BeEacH. (1s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

This is an interesting book and contains the 1,000 most 
common words according to the statistical American teachers. 
The list has its surprises: ainsi appears in the first hundred. 
whereas common words like faible and sec do not appear until 
the eighth hundred, chanter and eau in the ninth, and Atver, 
chaud and malade in the tenth. So frequency does not always 
tally with importance. 


French Passages for School Certificate and Matriculation. Arranged 
by H. A. TREBLE. (Limp, 1s. 9d. Boards, 2s. University 
of London Press.) 

A useful set of test papers, both prose and verse, culled from 
School Certificate and Matriculation papers of many authorities. 
One is continually struck by the growing habit of examiners 
to give the translation of difficult words in footnotes. In this 
way they penalize the good student who already knows the 
words. 


The Fluent French Course. By I. M. BEVERIDGE. Second Book. 
(3s. Cassell.) 
The second volume of a series we have already noted. It is 
composed on sensible lines. 


Contes et Comédies. By Jutta TITTERTON. (18. gd. Arnold.) 

First French Course: for Seniors. By H. F. KYNASTON-SNELL. 
(3s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

The School Certificate French Course. By Prof. E. WEEKLEY 
and B. J. Haves. Second Edition. (4s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Poèmes Français : pour la Jeunesse. Selected and Edited with 
Notes, Questionnaire, and Vocabulary by N. W. H. Scotr. 
(3s. Macmillan.) 

General School Papers in French. By Dr. A. D. BRYANT. (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Contes d'Aujourd'hui : with Footnotes, Exercises, and a French- 
English Vocabulary. By H.O. EMERSON. (1s.6d. Hachette.) 

Modern German Stories. Second Series. Selected and Edited 
by H. F. EGGELING. (3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

La Cachette, by P. BourGet, et Les Vices du Capitaine, by 
F. CoppEeE. Adapted and Edited, with Exercises, &c., by 
J. L. BurBey. (1s. od. Bell.) 

Aventures d'un Gentilhomme sous Charles IX (Extraits de la 
“ Chronique du Règne de Charles IX ”). By P. MERIMEE. 
Adapted and Edited, with Exercises, &c., by B. YANDELL. 
(1s. 9d. Bell.) 

Jacomo. By A. Dumas. Edited with Exercises, &c., by H. 
Brown. (Is. od. Bell.) 

Cing Contes Modernes. By A. THEURIET, G. LENOTRE, P. ARENE, 
A. DauDET. Adapted and Edited, with Exercises, &c., by 
N. W. H. Scott. (1s. 9d. Bell.) 

La France: Esquisse de Géographie, d'Histoire et de Littérature. 
By Dr. F. A. HepGcock. (Taken in Substance from the 
Fourth Year of the Active French Course.) (3s. University 
of London Press.) 

Les Meilleures Pages de Corneille. Choisies, Présentées et 
Annotées par W. W. MUIRHEAD. (Limp, Is. 6d. Boards, 
1s. 8d. University of London Press.) 

A Commercial German Reader. By J. BITHELL and A. E. 
EASTLAKE. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

German Readings. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by 
H. W. Soure. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

A New Approach to French Prose Translations : with Selections 
about Notable People. By F. BatLtey. (1s. Bell.) 
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MUSIC 


A New Secondary School Music Course. By T. McCourt. In 
Three Parts. For Class Use in Secondary and Central 
Schools. Part One. (1s. 3d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

This book, which aims at the teaching of melody and harmony 
through ear-training and sight-singing, can be strongly recom- 
mended. Part one is confined to unison and two-part work, and 
there are well arranged exercises in the recognition of tonality, 
chords, cadences, and unessential notes. Should the rate of 
progress implied seem too rapid, even for the child of average 
musical ability, for whom the scheme is intended, supplementary 
exercises of a similar character can be readily supplied by the 
teacher. 


Magic of Melody. By J. M. Gipson, (5s. net. Dent.) 

Opinions will naturally be divided on the question of whether 
or not verbal translations should be added to classical instru- 
mental music. The publishers describe Mr. Murray Gibbon’s 
book as a “ novel method of musical appreciation ” ; Mr. Chris- 
topher Stone, who writes an introduction, says the method is an 
“ amiable diversion ’’; an American reader of the Gramophone, 
in which specimens of these translations have already appeared, 
looks upon it as “ nothing less than sacrilege.” The musician, 
on finding that the examples chosen include such classics as 
Havdn’'s Gypsy Rondo, the slow movements from Beethoven's 
Pathetic and Moonlight Sonatas, and Schubert’s Marche 
Militaire will consider the whole thing to be unnecessary, and 
that to fit such sentimental stuff as ‘‘ Now I remember the 
singer—who could ever modulate in lovelier melting intonation, 
singing on a languorous night in June ? ” to the Air from Bach's 
Suite in D (the well-known Air on the G String) 1s not only 
unnecessary but a distressing error of taste. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


WaGNER. Dance of the Apprentices and Entrance of the Masters. 
(‘‘ Die Mcistersinger.’’) 

Mozart. Overture, The Marriage of Figaro. Bruno Walter 
conducting the British Symphony Orchestra. LX232. 6s. 


REUBKE. Introduction and Finale (from ‘‘ Sonata on the 94th 
Psalm "'). Organ Solo by G. D. Cunningham. DX457. 4s. 

CHOPIN. Fantaisie-Impromptu in C# Minor and Revolutionary 
Study in C Minor. Pianoforte Solo by Irene Scharrer. 
DX456. 4s. 

SCARLATTI. Sonata in D Major. Harpsichord Solo by Rudolph 
Dolmetsch. 

CHRISTOPHER SIMPSON. Divisions in D Major No. 5. Theme and 
Variations. Viola da Gamba Solo by Millicent Dolmetsch 
(accompanied by Rudolph Dolmetsch on the Harpsichord). 
DBrioo, 2s. 6d. 

Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones and Praise to the Holiest in the 
Height. St. George's Chapel Choir, Windsor, conducted by 
Dr. E. H. Fellowes. DBro8&8. 2s. 6d. 

BRAGA. Serenade; BacH-Gounop. Ave Maria. Charles 
Kullman, Tenor. DX458. 4s. 


The British Symphony Orchestra are again responsible for a 
first-rate record, this time under the great German conductor, 
Bruno Walter, who has obtained some finely contrasted playing, 
fittingly brilliant in the Wagner, and delightfully deft and spirited 
in the Mozart overture. Mr. Cunningham has done a real service 
to those interested in the organ by his recording of part of the 
Reubke Sonata, a work of extraordinary power and imagination, 
especially when it is recalled that the composer, who was a 
favourite pupil of Liszt, died at the carly age of 24. The playing 
is vivid and exciting, and the clarity of the reproduction places 
it among the very best of existing organ records. Miss Irene 
Scharrer admirably mingles tenderness with firmness in her 
authoritative interpretation of the two Chopin pieces, and 
another record by two of the clever Dolmetsch family will be 
welcomed by those who have experienced the charm of the first. 
The singing of the St. George’s Chapel Choir is typical of the 
best in our Cathedral traditions ; it has both mellowed beauty 
of tone and dignity of interpretation. Charles Kullman brings 
a voice of fine power but a somewhat limited range of expression 
to his performance of two well-known songs. 


Music and the Community: the Cambridgeshire Report on the 
Teaching of Music. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Explanations : a Companion to 4 Short Bible. By J. S. BEZZANT. 
(4s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

Mr. Bezzant has provided a manual which will be very useful 
to parents and teachers who use the Short Bible for the instruction 
of children. The sections of the Bible text, both Old and New 
Testament, according to the sequence adopted, are furnished 
with short notes and explanations, with, where necessary, 
brief introductions. It need scarcely be added that the work is 
competent, interesting, and above all, modern. 


An Introduction to the Study of Old Testament History. By 
W. M. WIGFIELD. (2s. 3d. Blackie.) 

For school purposes this little book will be found handy and 
useful. The author has acquainted himself with the best modern 
discussions of the subject, and adds a helpful bibliography. A 
series of questions is also appended. The book is remarkably 
cheap. 


The Life and Teaching of Christ as contained in the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Narrative Parts of St. John’s Gospel. Text 
of the Revised Version, with Introduction and Notes by 
E. A. GARDINER. (3s. Rivingtons.) 

Intended particularly for the use of School Certificate 
candidates, this book has the defects which are inevitable when 
the aim of passing an examination is allowed to control the 
teaching of Divinity. Within its limits the book will be of 
service, for the notes are concise, and supply what is necessary 
from the historical and archaeological standpoint. Little 
attempt is made, however, to bring out the religious significance 
of Jesus’ life, or to relate the Gospels to modern thought and 
practice ; the editor's critical position is that of half a century 
ago, and his language conventional ; and he does not raise or 
face the difficulties which any intelligent boy or girl must feel 
at some points in the Gospel story. 


The Way of Discipleship: Sermons Preached in Leys School 
Chapel. By H. BISSEKER. (2s. 6d. net. The Epworth 
Press.) 


This book is a collection of eighteen short addresses by the 
Headmaster of the Leys School, Cambridge. The subjects chosen 
are helpful and practical, e.g.“ Courage,” ‘‘ Failure,” ‘‘ Decision,” 
“ Duty,” and the treatment is thoughtful and sympathetic. 
“ The Pharisee ’’ contains some plain words on the dangers of 
shallow thinking and easy self-satisfaction, and ‘‘ The Sin of 
Indifference ’’ stirs the imagination to the ideal of service in 
the wider school of life. ‘‘ The true test of your life will be, not 
‘How much can I get from the world ?’ but ‘ How much can 
I give to the world ? °” Public school religion has many critics 
just now. This book, which is typical of religious teaching in 
many schools since the War, gives the he to those who suggest 
that the public school-boy is only taught, in the name of religion, 
a vague heartiness or a complacent Pharisaism. 


Modern Handbooks on Religion. VI. Jesus: a New Outline 
and Estimate. By the Rev. Dr. A. C. BouQuET. (6s. net. 
Heffer.) 

Singing Games from Bible Lands. By PHYLLIS SAUNDERS. 
(Paper, 1s. 6d. Cloth, 2s. od. S.P.C.K. Church of England 
Secondary School Institute.) 


Final Eton Fables. By the Very Rev. C. A. ALINGTON, (3s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 

Church Reform : a National Obligation. By G. F. STUTCHBURY. 
(3s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

The Gospel according to St. Luke. Edited by H. K. Luck. With 
Introduction and Notes. (7s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 
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SCIENCE 


A Junior Chemistry. By Dr. E. J. Hotmyarb. (4s. Dent.) 

The collaboration of Messrs. Dent & Sons as publishers, and 
Dr. E. J. Holmyard as editor and author is by now familiar to 
all teachers of science and to large armies of pupils. Judging 
by the persistence with which fresh volumes appear in the 
‘“ Modern Science Series,” the collaboration is successful; but 
it may fairly be claimed that the success is one of merit. The 
book before us is a case in point. It is doubtful how far the long- 
suffering parent will rejoice in the tendency for pupils to be 
called upon to buy, in any one subject, one book as a beginner, 
another in “‘ the year previous to the School Certificate Course ”’ 
(we quote here from the author’s preface), and later a third for the 
School Certificate—and then presumably a fourth if the pupil 
is to go on further. Having said this, we will add that 
Dr. Holmyard has “ done the trick ” again. He has produced 
a textbook whose one possible fault is that it is too interesting. 
It presents a general account of “ the appearance, preparation, 
properties, and simple manipulation of the chemical substances 
most frequently encountered,” and makes no attempt to delve 
into chemical theory other than an elementary discussion of 
atomic theory. All pupils who get the chance will enjoy this 
brightly-written and brightly-illustrated book. 


Elementary Organic Chemistry. By B.C. L. Kemp. (5s. Dent.) 

In the same series as that referred to above, Mr. Kemp has 
written a very attractive book on Organic Chemistry that should 
appeal strongly to pupils preparing for. Higher School Certificate 
or for university scholarships. Organic chemistry has so often 
the appearance of something formidable and vastly complicated 
that it is refreshing to find, as is the case with this book, an easy 
and interesting introduction to the subject. An important 
feature of merit is the care with which, in terms of the ability 
and equipment of the normal school, the author has worked out 
the accompanying course of practical work chapter by chapter 
to keep pace with the text. We commend the book without 
hesitation to all concerned. 


Food and Principles of Dietetics. By Dr. R. HuTcHIsoNn and 
Prof. V. H. Mottram. Seventh Edition: (21s. net. Arnold.) 
The seventh edition of this work will be welcomed not only 
as evidence of its deserved popularity but as embodying the latest 
available data on all questions concerned. The design and scope 
is such as to render this book, from its very inception, one of 
wide appeal. It is an essential constituent of the library of all 
interested in food, whether as medical practitioners, physiologists, 
dieticians, students of domestic economy, or as being in charge 
of, or on the committee of, institutions of any kind. In this 
edition Dr. Hutchison is assisted by Prof. Mottram, of King’s 
College of Social Science, doubtless with the aim of linking 
domestic with medical points of view. The result will be evident 
to all readers ; there is a close linkage to real life, though this is 
in nowise a criticism of previous editions, for Dr. Hutchison’s 
book has always been a standard authority. The authors in 
discussing diets point out that formerly all turned on calories, 
now all seems to turn on the accessory food factors such as vita- 
mins. The via media requires adequate vitamins, a true balance 
of mineral constituents, and sufficient calorie content. There 
must also be an adequate supply of roughage, but this must bear 
some relation to the habits of the consumer. Many different 
dietaries may be adequate and some consideration must be given 
to prices. A common fault of dieticians is to ignore the all- 
importance of income to the individual household and to fail 
to indicate that good results may follow from very varied diets ; 
for example, cheese and onions may supply very much the same 
constituents as grape-fruit and steak. In this work the student, 
whether graduate or undergraduate, will find a financial as well 
as a chemical and physiological balance has been held. All who 
consider dietetic problems whether for the normal or for the sick, 
for adults or for infants, will derive benefit from this volume, 
there is no variety of food substance that does not come under 
purview and critical consideration. 


Science and the Weather. By W. B. LiTTLE. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The subject of this latest addition to Pitman’s Science in 
Everyday Life series is rather sketchily treated, and much of the 
less relevant material might with advantage have been omitted 
to make room for amplification in the descriptions of important 
points. Under the guidance of a good teacher, however, the 
young student should find the book a useful and interesting 
introduction to a study of the weather. Meteorological instru- 
ments and methods of observation are clearly described, as well 
as the natural processes and phenomena connected with the 


atmosphere. The section on forecasting should also be very 
valuable if intelligently used. There are more slips, both in 
proof-reading and in actual statements, than should be allowed, 
but the majority are not of great importance. 


Cytological Technique. By Dr. J. R. BAKER. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

This is an admirable little book on an important and difficult 
subject. The author, who has himself made notable contri- 
butions to cytological technique, gives clear and precise instruc- 
tions for the preparation of permanent specimens of animal 
cells, and explains the principles involved as far as they are at 
present understood. Whilst this is essentially a book for the 
specialist, the ordinary reader interested in biological methods 
will find in it much information of general appeal, and the chemist 
may be surprised at the number of recondite substances pressed 


into the service of the cytologist. 


Spectroscopy in Science and Industry : an Introductory Manual 
describing its Applications to Industrial and other Practical 
Problems. By Dr. S. J. Lewis. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The quartz spectograph and spectrophotometer are widely 
used in industry for the detection and identification of the 
elements in a material, for the complete analysis—qualitative 
and quantitative—of very small specimens, and for the solution 
of problems of constitution not readily amenable to ordinary 
chemical methods. Dr. Lewis, who is one of the leading 
exponents of the subject, explains the principles and practice 
of the various operations in an interesting and authoritative 
manner. In particular, he describes the ratio principle of 
quantitative spectroscopy, which enables a complete quanti- 
tative analysis of a substance to be made with ease and certainty. 
on a sample no greater than a single milligram. Absorption 
spectroscopy also finds wide application, e.g. in dyeing, in 
toxicology, in the optical and film industries, and in medicine. 


The Clinical Aspect of Chronic Poisoning by Aluminium and 
its Alloys. By Dr. L. Spira. (2s. 6d. net. Bale & Daniels- 
sohn.) 

In view of the almost universal use of aluminium cooking 
utensils, Dr. Leo Spira’s conclusions that gastro-intestinal 
pathological conditions (often accompanied by affections of the 
skin) are frequently caused by one or several irritants contained 
in such utensils, merit the close attention of the medical pro- 
fession. It seems to be beyond question that several patients 
suffering from severe constipation and dermatoses, which did 
not yield to any treatment on orthodox lines, were cured after 
the aluminium vessels had been removed from their households. 
We hope that other investigators will inquire into the problem, 
which is clearly of the first importance in connexion with the 
public health. 


Chemistry and Physics for Botany and Biology Students. By 
Second Edition. (3s. 6d. University 


a 


E. R. SPRATT. 
Tutorial Press.) 
A second edition of this excellent little book will be welcomed 
by all those who have already appreciated its worth, and will 
also, we hope, attract a good many more readers. If we may 
say so without offence, the textbooks published by the Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press are characterized by the skill with which 
their authors “ get down to brass tacks,” and the present 
volume may be thoroughly recommended to those teachers 
who prefer to add their own selection of dessert to the solid 
courses of the intellectual meal. 


(1) How to See Flowers. Written and Illustrated by E. F. 
DAGLISH. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

(2) How to see Beasts. Written and Illustrated by E. F. DacGLisH. 
(2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Both of these little books are suited to juvenile readers, and 
contain accurate information conveyed in simple language. 
(1) Gives accounts of some of the chief forms of flowers, and of 
the uses of their several parts ; and describes a few of the more 
striking modifications correlated with pollination. The dispersal 
of fruits and seeds naturally follows, and is well explained. The 
tables for identification of common wild flowers are, however, 
not satisfying: a straightforward, dichotomous principle is 
preferable to that here adopted. (2) Deals with mammals—the 
author prefers “ beasts ’’—and, while touching lightly on species 
all the world over, rightly pays chief attention to the habits and 
structure of those which occur in the British Isles. Tables for 
identification conclude this volume also; and here, owing to the 
relative paucity of species, they appear adequate. 

(Continued on page 502 
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CAMBRIDGE 


MUSIC AND THE COMMUNITY 
Being the Cambridgeshire Report on the Teaching of Music 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


This Report, which is the work of a Committee of some of the most distinguished figures in contemporary 
music, should make a twofold contribution to national education by stating the true value of music to the 
community and by giving practical guidance in its teaching. 


TEXT BOOK OF CHEMISTRY 


By H. A. WOOTTON and C. W. R. HOOKER 
Crown 8vo. ọ illustrations and 111 text-figures. 6s. 


This work covers the scope necessary for, among others, the School Certificate Examination. But the authors 

wish to insist that Chemistry is a cultural subject—as much so as Greek—and they have tried to treat it in that 

spirit. To that end an attempt has been made to present a logical and orderly development of the subject. 

The use of formulae has been introduced at an early stage. Theoretical and descriptive sections are not 

separated, but the practical work has been placed in a distinct part of the book. The authors have not felt 

constrained to state a fact in the dreariest terms. The days are gone when dullness was a quality to be counted 
upon in a school-book. 


ELEMENTARY CALCULUS 
By A. S. RAMSEY 


A Book for Beginners. Crown 8vo. §s. 


This book is primarily intended for beginners and in particular for a class of students who do not intend to 

become mathematical specialists, but want to acquire a sound working knowledge of the processes of 

differentiation and integration. The subject is developed algebraically, but the knowledge of algebra 
required is small and does not include the binominal theorem. 


ELEMENTARY CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY 


A Book for Beginners. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


This book is a companion volume to the author’s Elementary Calculus, and, like it, is intended for beginners, 
and in particular for a class of students who do not intend to become mathematical specialists, but want to 
acquire a sound working knowledge of the elements of the subject. 


Part I. The Straight Line. Now issued separately. Limp Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


* To teachers who desire to know what the department intends by ‘ The Straight Line’ in the recent note as to Mathematics, 
Mr Ramsey provides a solution. . . . The Book is most worthy of adoption.”’"—The Scoltssh Educational Journal. 
“ A model of clarity.’".—The Times Educational Supplement. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES DURING THE r9th CENTURY 


By R. W. RICH 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Although the teacher is the most vital factor in any educational system, it was only at the beginning of last 
century that the training of teachers came to be studied seriously. How out of the early monitorial training 
centres a technique cvolved Prof. Rich here describes. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, Volume VII 


Part I. Australia. 30s. net. Part II. New Zealand. 15s. net. 
Edited by J. HOLLAND ROSE, A. P. NEWTON, and E. A. BENIANS 


The aim of each Part is to give a complete history, economic and political, of the Dominion concerned from 
the days of the first settlements to the years immediately following the Great War. Each Part thus contains the 
life story of a nation within the British Empire. 


CAESAR 
De Bello Civili 


Fdited, with an Introduction and Notes, by A. G. PESKETT 
Re-issue with a Vocabulary. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Snake Life Simply Told. By J. M. Dowsetr. Second Edition. 
(5s. net. Bale & Danielsson.) 

“ De gustibus . ..’’ It is doubtful whether any one who by 
nature is not so constituted as to enjoy handling snakes will be 
induced by this or by any book to adopt them as pets. Never- 
theless, it is but humane and fair to the non-venomous sorts that 
their value as destroyers of rats and other pests should be 
generally realized, and their lives spared, as is here pleaded. The 
parts of the book that concern habits are, indeed, “‘ simply 
told ”; but the anatomical sections bristle with technicalities 
intelligible only to a trained zoologist. 


The Romance of Plant Hunting. By Capt. F. K. Warp. (3s. 6d. 
net. Arnold.) 

This little volume, based on expeditions in the mountainous 
tangle between Western China and Burma, appeals to very 
diverse tastes. Owners of gardens, particularly rock-gardens, 
will find in it much that concerns their floral treasures in their 
native habitats; mountaineers’ appetites for fresh adventure 
will be whetted ; geologists will appreciate the graphic accounts 
of sub-aerial denudation in these regions; geographers learn 
something of the human dwellers in them; and biologists of plant- 
associations in unfamiliar conditions. The gratitude of all who 
enjoy an English garden is due to the intrepid plant-hunter who, 
often at risk of life and limb, and always with hardship and 
frequent disappointment, has added so much to our aesthetic 
pleasures. 


The Meaning of Animal Colour and Adornment: being a New 
Explanation of the Colours, Adornments and Courtships of 
Animals, Their Songs, Moults, Extravagant Weapons, the 
Differences between their Sexes, the Manner of Formation of 
their Geographical Varieties, and other Allied Problems. By 
Major R. W. G. HINGSToN. (18s. net. Arnold.) 

This important work should be read by every teacher of bio- 
logy, and be brought to the notice of every specialist pupil. 

Major Hingston’s explanation of animal colour and of the entire 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 


A Manual of Library Routine. By W. E. DouBLeDay. (ros. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Story of the Ship. By G. M. Boumpurey. (2s. 6d. net. 
Black.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 92. Adult 
Education Wireless Listening Groups. (gd. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire, 1933. Edited 
by Sir FRANK HEATH. (15s. net. Bell.) 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Education 
Department. Alternative Courses in Secondary Schools. 
Woodwork, Metalwork, Mechanical Engineering, Machine 
and Geometrical Drawing. 

The Public Schools Year Book: Being a List of the Public Secon- 
dary Schools Eligible for the Headmasters’ Conference. 1933. 
Edited by C. H. DEANE, A. P. W. DEANE and Dr. W. A. 
BULKELEY Evans. (10s. 6d. net. Deane.) 

An International Series of Open Letters. A League of Minds: 
Letters of Henri Focillon—Salvador de Madariaga—Gilbert 
Murrayv—Miguel Ozorio de Almeida—Alfonso Reyes—Tsai 
Yuan Pei—Paul Valéry. (5s. net, Paris: International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. London: Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Physical Education in Boys’ Schools : a Text-Book for Training 
College Students and Teachers. By F. J. C. MARSHALL and 
W. R. Rees. (5s. net. University of London Press.) 

The Prevention of Disease by Correct Feeding. By Dr. M. O. 
BIRCHER-BENNER. (6d. Food Education Society.) 

My Plan for 2,000,000 Workless. By E. Bevin. (ıd. The 
Clarion Press.) 

Y.H.4. Handbook of Hostels, 1933. (6d. Youth Hostels 
Association.) 

Book-Neeping Simplified : a Guide to the Principles and Practice 
of Double Eniry Book-keeping, with Numerous Exercises and 
Specimen Examination Papers of the Principal Examining 
Bodies. By W.O. Buxton. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Naked Truth: Shocking Revelations about the Slums. By 
an Ex-Nursing Sister (JOAN CONQUEST). (3s. ed. net. 
Werner Laurie.) 


gamut of secondary sexual characters directly contradicts Darwin's 
theory of sexual selection ; and is supported by such a weight 
of evidence that its general acceptance seems assured. Briefly, 
the view here put forward is that in animals there exists a conflict 
between those colours that conceal and those that are “ threaten- 
ing ” (often psychologically rather than physically) against 
enemies or rivals. It undoubtedly affords a satisfactory explana- 
tion of many features that are not explicable by the sexual- 
selection theory ; though some of the colours and adornments 
claimed as “ threatening ” have certainly also a concealing value 
inasmuch as they neutralize the effect of solidity that would be 
produced by uni-coloration, the author appears to overlook 
“ counter-shading.”’ 


A Text Book of Chemistry. By H. A. Wootton and C. W. R. 
HooKER. (6s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Messrs. Wootton and Hooker in this book have attempted to 
present a logical and orderly development of elementary 
chemistry, maintaining rightly that chemistry is as cultural a 
subject as Greek or philosophy. They have not felt constrained, 
however, to the mere statement of a fact in the dreariest and 
most matter-of-fact way, and have been at pains to emphasize 
the dignity of science among man’s intellectual possessions. 
The book is—as we need scarcely say—an extremely competent 
piece of work. But we are left with the impression that boys 
and girls may find it somewhat cold and aloof—and perhaps 
a little ‘‘ superior.” 


The Universe of Light. By Sir WM. BRAGG. (12s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Elementary Mechanics of Solids. By H. A. BAXTER. (8s. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 

General Science. Part II. By F. FAIRBROTHER, E. NIGHTINGALE, 
and Dr. F. J. WYETH. (2s. 9d. Bell.) 

Heat (Matriculation Standard). By R. W. HUTCHINSON. (3s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Organic Chemistry. By Dr. F.S. TAYLOR. (10s. 6d. Heinemann.) 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Youth in Soviet Russia. By K. MEHNERT. Translated by M. 
Davipson. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Wasted Womanhood. By CHARLOTTE CowprRoy. Together with 
a Biography of the Author by MARGUERITE BENNELL. 
(6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Safety in the Home: Some Simple Precautions for Mothers. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH S. CHESTER. (2d. The National 
“ Safety First ’’ Association.) 

Association of Education Committees (England, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland.) Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the 

_ Executive Committee, 1932-1933. 

Review of Legal Education in the United States and Canada for 
the Year 1932. By A. Z. Reep. (New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.) 

Scottish Education Department. Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education in Scotland for the Year 1932, with 
Summary Statistics for Scotland for the Year 1931-1932. (1s. 
net. H.M.S.O.) 

Physical Training : Games and Athletics in Schools : a Textbook 
for Training College Students. By M. B. Davies. New 
Edition. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

How to Become a Nurse: a Guide to Training for the Profession 
of a Nurse, with Particulars of Training Schools for General, 
Fever and Mental Nursing, and of Institutions where Training 
in Special Branches is given. Originally edited by the 
late Sir HENRY BURDETT, and now Revised and brought 
up to date for the Twelfth Edition, 1933. (4s. net. Faber & 
Faber.) 

Mothercraft for Older Girls. By H. VINEY. (3s. 6d. net. Faber & 
Faber.) 

The Parish Pump: How it Works—an Account of the Ways 
in which your Rates are Spent. By C. IK. WRIGHT. (Is. net. 
Nicholson & Watson.) 

The Home Cinema. By J. P. Lawrie. (3s. 6d. net. Chapman 
& Hall.) 


Candidates for exhibitions and scholarships offered by the 
Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W. 1, should apply for forms and particulars without 
delay. The entry forms for most of the awards have to be 
completed on or before the 24th of this month (July). 
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School Libraries 


VIII.—CHEMISTRY 


By E. J. Hormyarp, M.A., M.Sc., D.Litt., F.1.C., Clifton 
College 


N schools where science is taught, an adequate library of 
scientific books is not to be regarded as a desirable 
luxury ; it is rather an essential part of the science equip- 
ment, as indispensable as the balance, the Bunsen burner, 
or the test-tube. Science is the broadest of subjects, and 
not the least humane, but, as critics are never slow to 
observe, it lends itself only too readily to a self-complacent 
bigotry and narrow-mindedness if the teaching is slovenly 
or unintelligent. A well-balanced and judiciously selected 
science library is a most valuable factor in the prevention 
of this intellectual provincialism, while on the positive side 
it serves efficiently to foster the true spirit of science and to 
manifest the fact that scientific knowledge is not a closed 
and completed whole, but an ever-growing dynamic process 
of which the influence extends to every region of human 
activity. 

What is true of science in general is particularly true of 
chemistry, which an inverted alchemy can change from the 
most inspiring to the dullest of subjects in the school 
curriculum. There is certainly no subject in which the 
provision of suitable literature is likely to have more 
beneficial effect, or its lack to entail more undesirable 
consequences. When ways and means are limited, however, 
and where the claims of chemistry have to adjust them- 
selves in Le Chatelian fashion to the requirements of other 
branches of science, the problem of making the best choice 
of books, journals, and magazines is necessarily difficult. 
The difficulty is seriously enhanced by the rapidity with 


which textbooks of chemistry become out of date, so that 
unless the available money is wisely expended there is 
eventually little to show for it but shelves of demoded books 
too old to be of present value, yet not old enough, or 
important enough, to rank as interesting relics of the past 
or as classics of chemical history. From an educational 
point of view there is a world of difference between a mere 
assemblage of books and that living organism, a library. 
The prudent man will exercise such care in purchase—and 
such ruthlessness in exclusion and excision—that, however 
small in its inception and however slow in its growth, his 
Bibliotheca Chemica may possess an individuality intensified, 
perhaps, but not altered in character, by subsequent 
expansion. What Ben Jonson sang of human stature : 


“ It ts not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be,” 


applies with equal truth to a library. The school with but 
a pound or two to spend annually on chemistry books may 
gradually build up a chemical library, small no doubt, but 
of intrinsically as fine a water as that of a school where 
money is plentiful. 


Whether the resources are straitened or ample, however, 
the formation of a good library demands much careful and 
continual labour, and if the best results are to be attained 
the librarian must be (or become) something of a bibliophile 
as well as a chemist. He should, for example, get into touch 
with all the principal second-hand booksellers of this 
country and of Paris and Berlin, and ask that their cata- 
logues be sent to him regularly. This entails the expendi- 
ture of but a few shillings in postage, and will soon repay 
him by the bargains he must undoubtedly strike from time 
to time. A set of Lavoisier’s works, in the National Edition, 
for 7s. 6d.; a copy of Dalton’s New System of Chemical 
Philosophy, first edition, for 3s.; Shaw’s Boerhaave for 
2s. 6d.—these are three of the windfalls acquired by the 
present writer (from English booksellers’ catalogues) within 
the last few years. The conscientious rammager of penny 
or sixpenny boxes may still find treasures of chemical classics, 
for, although the market is more crowded than formerly, 
booksellers even now have no very high opinion of the 
selling qualities of early chemical books. A shabby old 
calf-bound octavo of the eighteenth century, tenderly 
washed with Lux and soft water, polished with shoe-polish, 
and varnished with white of egg, looks a very different 
copy of Lémery’s Cours de Chymie than when it lay, thick 
with dust, in the “cheap clearance ” box of a Charing 
Cross Road shop. 


It is a good rule—a rule that should be rigidly observed, 
for it will never occasion any regrets—to assign one-half 
of whatever funds are available to the purchase of books 
that have won a secure and permanent footing in chemical 
history. Such are any of the (chemical) works of Geber, 
Paracelsus, Boyle, Lémery, Black, Priestley, Lavoisier, 
Cavendish, Dalton, Davy, Gay-Lussac, Berzelius, Liebig, 
van't Hoff, Mendeléeff, and Ramsay. Muspratt’s Chemistry 
as applied to Arts and Manufacture, frequently obtainable 
at prices ranging from 2s. to 7s. 6d.—remember that cata- 
loguing costs the bookseller approximately one shilling per 
volume—is valuable on account of the fine steel engravings 
of celebrated chemists it contains. These, carefully cut out 
and framed in passe-partout or otherwise, are excellent for 
the walls of the library, lecture-room, or laboratory. The 
Alembic Club Reprints (Gurney & Jackson, 33 Paternoster 
Row, London; various prices) are inexpensive and 
admirably produced reprints (in English) of classical papers 
that are often practically unobtainable in the original. The 
historical section of the library may be completed by the 
addition of one or two works on the history of chemistry, 
e.g. Pattison Muir’s History of Chemical Theories and Laws, 
Freund’s Study of Chemical Composition, E. von Meyer’s 
History of Chemtstry, translated by McGowan (all unfor- 
tunately out of print, but still obtainable second-hand), and 
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the present writer's Makers of Chemistry (Cl., 1931, 7s. 6d.)* 
Boyle’s The Sceptical Chymist, with a very good introduction 
by Muir, is published in Everyman's Library (Dent, 2s.), 
and the same publisher issued a reprint of Geber’s Works, 
translated by Richard Russell in 1678, in 1928 (6s.). 


An attractive bypath on the historical side is the collection 
of autographs of famous chemists. These do not in general 
command high prices, and add a very human touch to the 
library. Incidentally, one may remark that the celebrated 
chemists of to-day will be legendary heroes to-morrow—and 
few would refuse their autographs to a school library. 


While there is usually little doubt as to whether any book 
published before the middle of the last century is worthy 
of inclusion in the library, the problem becomes acute when 
the selection of modern books is approached. All of us 
would like to include Dr. Mellor’s Comprehensive Treatise 
on Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry (L., £3 38. per 
volume ; twelve volumes already published), but few of us 
can aspire to such princely heights and we have perforce to 
descend to more workaday price levels. What principles 
must guide us ? How are we to decide between Partington’s 
Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry (M., 15s.) and Sherwood 
Taylor's Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry (H., 12s. 6d.) ; 
or between Kemp’s Elementary Organic Chemistry (D., 5s.), 
and any other elementary textbook on the same subject ? 
More difficult still, if our resources do not allow of the 
purchase of both of two books on different branches of 
chemistry, how are we to make the choice between them ? 

It is clear that haphazard purchase will be fatal. Some 
system must be worked out and scrupulously followed, 
whatever the resources of the library. I suggest that, after 
setting aside 50 per cent of the annual income for the 
acquisition of books of permanent value, portraits, auto- 
graphs, and the like, the following points should be taken 
into consideration when deciding the appropriation of the 
remaining half : 

(a) If there is a public reference library readily accessible 
to the pupils, expensive works such as Mellor’s Compre- 
hensive Treatise, completely ‘‘ popular’’ books such as 
Prescott’s Modern Chemistry (S., 6s.), and the majority of 
American textbooks (owing to the very different educational 
ideals in the United States) should be definitely marked for 
exelusion. 

(b) Textbooks of approximately the same standard as 
those used in the school classes are unnecessary, though if 
specimen copies are obtainable from the publishers there is 
no objection to placing them in the library. Here it may 
be remarked that a request to a publisher for a specimen 
copy is nota sign of importunate mendicancy. The customs 
of publishers vary, but the issue of specimen copies is 
regarded by many as an integral part of advertisement 
propaganda. 

(c) Just balance must be maintained between the various 
sections of the subject, bearing in mind the needs of the 
particular school. For the average school, the chief sections 
(apart from history, &c.), should be : 

i. Descriptive inorganic. 
li. General theory, in so far as it is not covered in (i). 
iii. Practical inorganic, including qualitative and quan- 
titative analysis. 
iv. Organic. 
v. Practical organic. 
vi. Applied. 


* The following abbreviations for the names of publishing firms have been 
adopted : 


Arnold, A. Ginn, G. 
Black, B. Harrap, Hr. 
Blackie, Bl. Heinemann, H. 
Bell, Be. Longmans, L. 
Benn, Bn. 


London University Press, Ln. 
Cambridge University Press, Ca. Methuen, Me. 

Constable, Co. Macmillan, M. 

Chambers, Ch. Murray, My. 

Chapman and Hall, Chn. Oxford University Press, O. 
Clarendon Press, Cl. Sampson Low, S. 

Dent, D. University Tutorial Press, U. 


vii. Tables and other reference books. 
viii, Popular. 
ix. Journals, periodicals, magazines, &c. 


(d) A certain sum must be set aside annually for binding, 
repairs, and the replacement of lost or worn copies. 


(e) It is desirable to include, if funds permit, some books 
on the teaching of science, e.g. F. W. Westaway’s Scientific 
Method (Bl., ros. 6d.) and Science Teaching (Bl., tos. 6d.). 


(f) A few books in French, and particularly Gtrman, 
together with French and German dictionaries, ought to 
be provided for Higher Certificate candidates; while an 
English dictionary (e.g. The Concise Oxford Dictionary, 
7s. 6d.), a book of mathematical tables, and an inexpensive 
encyclopaedia (e.g. Everyman's Encyclopaedia (D., 5s. 6d. 
per volume), will round off the general reference section if 
the rest of the school library is in another part of the building. 


Before dealing with lists of books suitable for the various 
sections enumerated in section (c), it may be convenient 
to say a little about the provision of journals. Nature 
(Macmillan & Co., 1s. weekly) is, of course, a sine qua non 
in every school; every teacher of science, and all post- 
school certificate science students, should at least turn its 
pages week by week, and should regard the omission of this 
habit as a serious lapse from virtue! The Journal of the 
Chemical Society (£3 4s. annually, Chemical Society, 
Burlington House, W. 1) is too expensive for the average 
school, but can often be obtained as a gift from a local 
Fellow. The Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry 
(weekly, 1s. od., 46 Finsbury Square, E.C. 2) is a stimu- 
lating publication for Higher Certificate and scholarship 
candidates, and again can usually be begged or borrowed 
from a Fellow of the Society. The importance of having 
a file of some such chemical journal (preferably the J.C.S.) 
is that boys and girls can be taught the art of searching and 
using original literature, an accomplishment that will stand 
them in good stead later on. The Journal of Chemical 
Education (20th and Northampton Streets, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., four dollars annually) is a very “ live ” 
and interesting journal which deserves to be much more 
widely known in this country. Finally, among the periodical 
literature, the Annual Reports of the Chemical Society 
(Burlington House, 11s., cloth, annually) should find a place 
in all chemical libraries. The School Science Review (Murray, 
Ios. annually) is too well known to need more than the 
bare mention. 


In compiling lists of books for the various sections, each 
librarian will inevitably be faced with difficulty in arriving 
at a decision between books covering much the same ground. 
He will, however, find help in the List of Books suitable for 
School Science Libraries (Science Masters’ Association, 
Rev. Canon Kirkland, The King’s School, Ely, 1s. 1d. post 
free), and in the review columns of this Journal and of 
Nature. The following titles are those that, in the view of 
the present writer, appear to be among the most generally 
useful : 


A.—'' ESSENTIAL," .¢. to be included if possible. 


i. J. R. Partington : Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry (M.), 15s. 
F. Sherwood Taylor : Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry (H.), 12s. 6d. 
F. A. Philbrick and E. J. Holmyard: Textbook of Theoretical and Inorganic 
Chemistry (D.), 10s. 6d. 
J. R. Partington, Everyday Chemistry (M.), 7s. 6d. 


ii. J. Walker : Introduction to Physical Chemistry (M.), 16s. 
T. M. Lowry : Historical Introduction to Chemistry (M.), 10s. 6d. 
A. Sutcliffe : Physical Chemistry (My.), 6s. 


F. B. Finter: Introduction to Physical Chemistry (L.), 68. 


F. A. Philbrick : Problems in Practical Physical Chemistry (D.), 3s. 6d. 

A. Sutcliffe : Practical Chemistry for Advanced Students (My.), 43. 6d. 

G. H. J. Adlam (editor): The Science Master's Book, Part II (My.), 7s. 6d. 

J. Stieglitz: Elements of Qualitative Chemical Analysts (Be.), 2 vols., 10s. 
each. 

H. J.H Fenton: Notes on Qualitative Analysis (Ca.), 83 6d. or with supple- 
ment, 10s. 6d. 

A. J. Berry : Volumetric Analysis (Ca.), 9s. 

W. Briggs and R. W. Stewart: Qualitative Analysis (U.), 4s. 

iv. B.C. L. Kemp: Elementary Organic Chemistry (D.), 5s. 

W. H. Perkin and F. S. Kipping : Organic Chemistry (Ch.), 8s. 6d. 

D. L. Hammick : /ntroductwn to Organic Chemistry (Be.), ds. 

E. J. Holmyard : Introduction to Organic Chemistry (A.), 4S. 6d. 

A. Bernthsen : Textbook of Organic Chemistry (B1.), 12s. 6d. 

F. Sherwood Taylor : Organic Chemistry (H.), 10s. 6d. 

J. Read: A Textbook of Organic Chemistry (Be.), 12s. 6d. 


iii. 
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v. J. J. Sudborough and T. C. James: Practical Organic Chemistry (B1.), 8s R. M. Caven: Foundations of Chemical Theory (B1.), Pt. I, 73.3; Pt. II, 
J. B. Cohen: Practical Organic Chemistry (M.), 63. 6d. 12s. 6d. 


L. Gattermann : Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry (M.), 18s. 


vi. Here there is a very wide field. Pitman's Common Commodities Series (3s: 
per volumc) contains many suitable titles, while such books as A. Findlay’s 
Chemistry in the Service of Man (I,., 68.) and E. E. Slosson’s Creative 
Chemistry (Ln., 7s. 6d.) may serve as other examples of the kind of book 
appropriate to ‘the “ Applied ” section of the library. For more technical 
books reference may be made to the Catalogue of British Scientific and 
Technical Books, published by the British Science Guild (6 John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. 2).° 


vii. G. W. . are and T. H. Laby : Tables of Physical and Chemical Constants 
(L.), 1 
C. T. kerak Chemical Encyclopaedia (Bailière, Tindall & Cox), 40s. 
F. W. Mack: Chemist's Year-Book (Manchester: Sherratt & Hughes), 21s. 
Also some books on chemical calculations, e.g. Chemical Problems and Calcula- 
tions, by R. H. Gibbs (A., 4s.), and the same author's Elementary Chemical 
Arithmetic (A., 2s.). 


viii. See remarks under vi. 


ix. Suggestions as to periodicals have already been made: but to them may be 
added a mention of the valuable Catalogues of the collections in the Science 
Museum, er Kensington, published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
at ls. cac 


B.—'‘‘ DESIRABLE ” 

i. E. B. Ludlam: Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry (A.), 5s. 
P. W. Oscroft : Inorganic Chemistry for Upper Forms (Be.), 68 
J. Morris : Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry (Me.), 7s. 6d. 
H. A. Wootton and C. W. R. Hooker : Textbook of Chemistry (Ca.), 6s 
F. Ephraim: A Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry (Gurney & Jackson), 28s. 
T. M. Lowry : Inorganic Chemistry (M.), 20s. 
J. W. Mellor: Modern Inorganic Chemistry (L.), 12s. 6d. 

ii. K M. Lowry : A Classbook of Physical Chemistry (M.), 6s 

. K. Goard : Chemical Composition (Sidgwick & Jackson), 5s. 

x V. Sidgwick : Electronic Theory of Valency (C1.), 15s. 


J. B. Firth: Physical Chemistry (U.), 5s. 6d. 
iii. A. Pickles: Practical Chemistry for Senior Forms (Be.), 4s. 6d. 
J. F. Spencer : Elementary Practical Physical Chemistry (Be.), 58 
W. H. Barrett :- A School Practical Chemistry (A.), 6s. 
E. S. Hedges: Intermediate Practical Chemistry (A.), 5s. 
H. Lambourne and J. A. Mitchell: Qualitative and Volumetric Analysts for 
Medical Students (O.), 5s. 
R. M. Caven: nan Qualitative Analysis for Students of Inorganic 
Chemistry (B1.), 5s. 
F. Clowes and J. B. Coleman: 
Quantitative Analysis (Sidgwick & Jackson), 3s. 6d. 
A Textbook of Organic Chemistry (Gurney & Jackson), 25s. 
Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry (Allen & Unwin), 
Rs. 6d 


A. F. Hollemann: A Textbook of Organic Chemistry (Chn.), 17s. 6d. 
v.-ix. See previous (‘‘ essential '') lists and remarks. 

The above lists are, of course, not intended to be com- 
prehensive, but merely to serve as a guide to the formation 
of the nucleus of a chemical library. In particular, many 
well-known elementary textbooks have not been mentioned, 
since it was felt that they would be sufficiently familiar 
to every teacher. The Editors will perhaps allow me to say 
that, if any reader is faced with the problem of starting a 
chemical library, my colleague, Mr. F. B. Finter (Librarian 
of the Science Library at Clifton College), has kindly offered 
to reply to queries on library arrangement, management, 
cataloguing, &c. I myself shall be pleased to reply to any 
letters concerning portraits, autographs, or historical works. 


Quantitative Chemical Analysis (Churchill), 


D. B. ‘Briggs : 
iv. J. Schmidt : 
J. Wade: 


School Libraries 
VIIL—MATHEMATICS—continued 
By A. Lea Perkins, M.A., L.C.P., Varndean School, Brighton 


TEXTBOOKS FOR CLAss USE IN THE MAIN SCHOOL 


From the many textbooks for class use in the main 
school, five belonging to each branch of study are men- 
tioned. The prices given are for complete volumes, with 
answers. In nearly every case the book is also bound 
without answers for a price which is 6d. less. A * indicates 
that separate parts at approximately proportionate prices 
can be obtained. 


Arithmetic 

*School Arithmetic, Workman (Univ. Tut. Pr., 5s. 6d.) ; 
*Arithmetic, Larcombe (Ca., 4s. 9d.) ; * Arithmetic for 
Schools, Shearcroft and Larrett (Pitman, 1, 3s. ; II, 2s. 6d. ; 
IHI, 2s. 6d.); *Exercises in Arithmetic and Mensuration, 
Abbott (L., 6s. 6d.); Arithmetic for Civil Service Students, 
Teare (Pitman, 4s.). 


Algebra 


*New Algebra for Schools, Durell (Be., I and II, 4s. 6d. ; 
III, 3s. 6d.); *Elementary Algebra, Baker and Bourne 
(Be., 6s.); *Algebra for Secondary Schools, Davison (Ca., 
7s. 6d.); *School Algebra, Batten and Brown (Murray, 
I, 3s. 6d.; II, 4s. 6d.); “School Algebra, Paterson (O., 
5s. 6d.). 


Geometry 


*Elementary Geometry, Durell (Be., 4s. 6d.); *Elemen- 
tary Geometry, Baker and Bourne (Be., 5s. 6d.); New 
School Geometry, Walker (Mills & Boon, 4s. 6d.) ; Geometry 
for Schools, A. C. Jones (A., 6s. 6d.) ; Elementary Geometry, 
Godfrey and Siddons (Ca., 6s. 6d.). 


Trigonometry 

*Trigonomeiry, Siddons and Hughes (Ca., 
together, 3s. 6d.); Trigonometry for Schools, Hemmings 
and Chalk (BI., 4s.) ; Trigonometry, Walton (Pitman, 4s.) ; 
Matriculation Trigonometry, Durell (Be., 3s.); Progressive 
Trigonometry, Brown (M., 3s. 6d.). 


Mechanics 


Elementary Mechanics, Buckley. and Macdermott (Be., 
4s.); Mechanics and Hydrostatics, Shearcroft and Larrett 
(Pitman, 4s. 6d.); Mechanics, Hills (Lu., 4s.); Class 
Book of Mechanics, Hadley (M., 4s. 6d.); Statics and 
Dynamics—First Parts, Fawdry (Be., 6s.). 


I and II 


Pitman and Methuen publish books of Test Papers for 
the use of candidates preparing for School Certificate or 
Matriculation examinations. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF TEXTBOOKS FOR USE IN THE 
MIDDLE AND LOWER SCHOOL 


When two prices are given side by side for one book, 
the second one is for the edition containing the answers. 


ARITHMETIC 
Lower Forms: 


W. G. Borchardt: Juntor Artthmetic (Rivingtons), 28., 2s. 6d. 

A. Barraclough : Preliminary Arithmetic (Univ. Tut. ae 2s., 2s. 6d. 

Potter and Rice: Common-Sense Arithmetic area ha . 6d., 4s. 6d. 

F. A. Rivett: New Juntor Arithmetic (A.), 2s., 2s. 6d. 

A. E. Tweedy : Junior Arithmetic (Dent), 1s. 6d., ls. Od. 

R. C. Fawdry : Junior Arithmetic (Be.), 28., 2s. 6d. 

R. S. Williamson : Unconventional Arithmetic Exercises Jor Juniors (Ca.), 28. 6d. 
T. H. Bertenshaw : Preparatory Arithmetic (L.), 2s. 6d. 

S. Lister: First Book in Artthmetic (M.), 28. 6d. 


Middle and Lower Forms : 


W. G. Borchardt: Practical Arithmetic for Schools (Rivingtons), 5s. 6d., Part I 
3s., Part II 3s. 

G. T. Locke (revised by): 
in 3 parts, 2s. 3d. each. 

S. L. Loney : Arithmetic for Schools (M.), 58., Part I only, 2s. 6d. 

Durell and Fawdry : Arithmetic (Be.), 4s., and in 2 or 4 parts. 

Baker and Bourne: Public School Arithmetic (Be.), 5s. 6d., and in 2 parts 3s. 
each. 

Dobhs and Marsden: Arithmetic (Be.), Part I 3s. 6d., Part II 2s. 6d. 

P. B. Balard : Fundamental Arithmetic for Secondary Schools (1u.), 4s. Bd., 5s. 6d. 

Dexter and Garlick : Sentor Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges (1,.), 68. 8d., 7s. 

Allison and Clark: Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges (Oliver & Boyd), 5s., 
Part I 3s., Part II 2s. 6d. 

Jones and Wykes: School Arithmetic (A.), 4s. 6d., and in 3 parts 2s. each. 

Chignell and Paterson: Arithmetic (O.), 5s. 6d., Part I 3s., Part II 3s. Can also 
be had with Exercises only, 2s. 6d. each part. 


Commercial Arithmetic : 


H. L. Jones: Commercial Arithmetic (A.), 28. 6d., 3s. 
H. W. Houghton: Rational Arithmetic for Commercial Students (Gregg Pub. Co.), 
6d 


Twentieth Century Arithmetic (Dent), 4s. 6d., 68., and 


Commercial Arithmetic (I,.), 5s. 

P. W. Norris: Arithmetic of Commerce (Pitman), 4s. 

P. W. Norris: Principles and Practice of Commercial Arithmetic (Pitman), 7s. 6d. 

Palmer and Stephenson: Commercial Arithmetic and Accounts (Be.), Ts., 8S., 
and in 2 parts 4s., 4s. 6d. each. 

S. Jackson : Commercial Arithmetic (M.), 4s 


3s. . 
Grant and Hill: 


ALGEBRA 
Lower Forms : 


Cracknell and Barraclough : Junior Algebra (Univ. Tut. Pr.), 3s. 6d., 

Baker and Bourne: A First Algebra (Be.), 2s. 6d. 

R. W. Gibbs : Algebra to the Quadratic (O.)., 3s. 

Constable and Mills: Elementary Algebra to Quadratics (I,.), 3s. 6d., 4s., and in 
3 parts 1s. 6d. each. 
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W. G. Borchardt: First Course in Algebra (Rivingtons), 3s. 

R. C. Bridgett: Flementary Modern Algebra (B1), 2s. 3d. 

G. W. Spriggs: Introductory School Algcbra (Pitman), 2s., 2s. 6d. 

Potter and Rogers : 
and in 2 parts 2s. and 2s. 3d. each. 

Hall and Knight: Algebra for Beginners (M.), 


Middle and Lower Forms : 


Batten and Brown: School Certificate Algebra (Murrav), 5s., 5s. 6d. 

A. G. Cracknell: School Algebra (Univ. Tut. Pr.), 7s. 6d., Part I 4s., Part II 4s. 

A. M. Bozman: School Algebra (Dent), 4s. 6d., Part I 2s. 6d., Part II 2s. 6d. 

C. V. Durell: New Algebra for Schools, with Appendix (Be.), Parts I and II 
4s., 4s. 6d. Part III 3s., 3s. 6d. Parts I and II separate, I 2s., II ls. 9d. 

F. Bowman: Flementary Algebra (I,.), Part I 6s., Part II 6s. Sections of Part I 
4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

C. O. Tuckey : Elementary Algebra (A.), 68. 6d., Part I 3s. 6d., Part II 3s. 6d. 

G. W. Spriggs: School Certificate Algebra (Pitman), 4s., 5s. 


3s., 3s. 6d. 


W. G. Borchardt: Elementary Algebra (Rivingtons), 5s. 6d., Part I 3s. 6d., Part 
II 3s. Examples only, each part 2s. 6d. 


Godfrey and Siddons : Eleme ntary Algebra (Ca.), 6s. 6d., 7s., Vol. I 3s., 3s. 6d. 
Vol. II 3s. 6d. 4s., also separate parts of Vol. I. 

P. Ross: Elementary Algebra, 7s. 6d., Parts I and IT 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d. each. 

Barnard and Child : New Algebra (M. ), Vol. I 4s. 6d., Vol. IT 58. Also 2 parts of each 
vol, separately. 


H. S. Hall; A School Algebra (M.), 5s. 6d., also in separate parts I, II and III. 

H. Abson : Algebra for Schools (Univ. Tut. Pr.), 4s. 6d., 5s., and in 3 separate 
parts. 

Graphs : 


Durell and Siddons : Graph Book (Be.), 2s 

H. V. Lowry: Graphs of Standard Mathematical Functions (Pitman), 2s 

French and Osborn: Graphs (Univ. Tut. Pr.), 2s. 

W. J. Stainer : Graphs in Arithmetic, Algebra and Trigonometry (Mills & Boon), 4s. 


GEOMETRY 
Lower Forms : 


R. W. Gibbs: Stage A Geometry (B.), 2s. 
A. G. Cracknell: Junior Geometry (Univ. Tut. Pr.), 3s. 6d. 
Baker and Bourne: A First Geometry (Be.), 2s. 3d. 


A. E. Tweedy : Jumor Geometry (Dent), 28. 3d. 
Potter and Larrett: Junior Practical Geometry (Pitman), 2s. 6d. 
Siddons and Hughes: Junior Geometry (Ca.), 43., Part I 2s. 6d., Part II 2s. 6d. 


R. W. Bayliss: First Formal Geometry (A.), 2s. ëd. 
J. V. Coates: First Book of Geometry (M.), 2s. 6d. 
N.S. Lydon: Preliminary Geometry (Me.), 25. 6d. 


Middle and Lower Forms : 
Fulton and MacGregor: Modern School Geometry (McDougall Ed. Co.), 6s., and 


in 4 parts. 
R. W. Gibbs: Deductive Geometry (with Stage ‘A’ above) (B.), 4s. 6d. 
Tuckey and Hollowell : School Geometry (Christophers), ds. 6d., 5s. 
Cracknell and Perrott : School C ertificate Geometry (Univ. Tut. Pr.), 4s. 6d. 
W. J. Dobbs: School Course in Geometry (1.), 5s., 65. 
oe Geometry for Schools (A.), 6s. 6d., Part I 2s., Part II 2s. 6d., Part 
2S, i 
Beckett and Robinson : 
II 5s. each. 
Potter and Larrett : School Certificate Geometry (Pitman), 3s. 6d. 
If. G. Forder : School Geometry (Ca.), 4s. 6d., 3 parts each vs. 
Barnard and Child: Elements of Geometry (M.), Parts I-IV, 3s. 6d.: 
can be had in separate parts. 
A. B. Mayne: Essentials of School Geometry (M.), 4s. 6d., Parts I, II, III 3s. 6d., 
Parts IV and V 2s. 


Plane Geometry for Schools (Rivingtons), Parts I and 


I-VI, 5s.; 


Solid Geometry : 


J. W. Henson: Solid Geometry (BL), 3s. 

F. S. Carey : Elementary Solid Geometry (A.), 3s. 
Godfrey and Siddons: Solid Geometry (Ca.), 25. 3d. 
C. Davison: Elements of Solid Geometry (Ca.), 3s. 6d. 
W. H. Jackson: Elementary Solid Geometry (A.), 3s. 


Riders and Notes : 


T. H. Hill: Riders in Geometry (Ca.), 38. 6d. 
V. Le Neve Foster: Faerctses in Geometry (Be.), Part T 2s. oe II 2s 
G. H. Hamilton: Companion to Elementary Geometry (BI. ), 2s. 6d. 


. Od. 


TRIGONOMETRY 
Beginnings : 
B. A. Howard: First Ideas on Trigonometry (G.), 1s. 9d. 
C. V. Durell: Stage 6 4° Trigonometry (Be.), ls. 6d., and with tables 1s. 9d. 
H. Abson: Frist Trigonometry for Schools (Univ. Tut. Pr.), In press. 
S. N. Forrest: A First Trigonometry (A.), ls. Od. 
Playne and Fawdtyv : Practical Trigonometry (A.), 38. 
P. Abbott: Numerical Trigonometry (L.), 38. 6d. 
Borchardt and Perrott: 4 First Trigonometry (Be.), 
J. W. Mercer: Numerical Trigonometry (Ca.), 28. 6d. 
R. F. D'Arcy: New Trigonometry for Beginners (Me.), 2s. 


School Certificate Course : 


Prescott and Lowry : Flementary Trigonometry (1,.), 58. 

H. L. Reed: Plane Trigonometry (Be.), 5s. 

Durell and Wright: Elementary Triconometry (Be.), 5S., and in 2 or 3 parts. 
Briggs and Bryan: Tutorial Trigonometry (Univ. Tut. Pr.), 5s. 

W. E. Paterson : 


Elementary Trigonometry: (O.), 48. 
H. S. Carslaw : Plane Trigonometry (M.), 58., Part I 3s., Part IT 3s. 


ADDITIONAL BOOKS WHICH MIGHT BE PURCHASED FOR 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


History of Mathematics £ s.d 
V. Sanford: A Short History of Mathematics (Hr.) 010 6 
F. Cajori: History of Mathematical Notations 
Vol I. Elementary: Mathematics (Open Ct. Pub. Co.) «= Ll 5 0 
Vol. II. Advanced Mathematics (Open Ct. Pub. Co.) ne . 1 5 O 
Sir T. L. Heath: The Works of Archimedes (Ca.) ia se . 017 6 


Common-Sense Algebra for Juniors (Pitman), 3s., 3s. 6d., 


Sir T. L. Heath: The Method of Archimedes: a euPplcment of the 
Works (Ca.) f 

F. Cajori: History of Conception “of Limits and Fluxions in Great 
Britain (Open Ct. Pub. Co.) .. 

E. Mach: History of the Root and Principle of the Conservation of 
Energy (Open Ct. Pub. Co.) .. 

K. Fink: A Brief History of Mathematics (Open ‘Ct. Pub. Co.) 


Philosophy of Mathematics 


J. W. Withers: Euclid's Parallel Postulate (Open Ct. Pub. Co.) Sx 

J. W. Young: Monographs on Topics of Mathematics Relevant to 
Elementary Field (1) .. 3 

J. N. Whitehead : Introduction to Mathematics (Williams & Norgate). . 

P. Carus: Foundations of Mathematics : a Contribution to preg of 
Geometry (Open Ct. Pub. Co.) . 

R. Dedekind : Essays on the Theory of Numbers (Open. Ct. Pub. Co. DO 


H. G. Forder: Foundations of Euclidean Geometry (Ca.) Ae Pe 
H. F. Baker: Principles of Geometry 

Vol. I. Foundations (Ca.) .. 

Vol. II. Plane Geometry (Ca.) 

Vol. III. Solid Geometry (Ca.) 
Relativity 


Sir A. Eddington: Mathematical Theory of Relativity (Ca.) 
C. Nordmann: Einstein and the Universe (Allen & Unwin) 
J. H. Thirring : The Ideas of Einstein's Theory (Me) . i 
E. Freundlich : Foundations of Einstein's Emery of Gravitation + (Me. ).. 
A. Kopff : Relativity (Me.) . : ; ea 


Statistics 


W. L. King : Elements of Statistical Method (M.) ax ‘3 
H. Secrist : Introduction to Statistical Methods (M.) ` 
Sutcliffe: Elementary Statistical Methods (McGraw Hill Pub. Co. ) 
G. N. Bauer : Mathematics Preparatory to Statistics (M.) 

M. E. Macdonald : Practical Statistics Jor Teachers Mt ) 


H. Secrist : Statistics in Business (McGraw Hill Pub. Co. ay 
F. C. Mills: Statistical Methods (Pitman) 
S. Dawson: The Computation of Statistics (Lu.) 


H. Banister: Elementary Applications of Tet) Method (B1.) 


Algebra and Analysis 


H. B. Fine: College Algebra (G.) .. 
Durell and Robson : cara ages 
Vol. I (Be.) 
Vol. II (Be.) . 
J. Leathem : Elements of Mathematical Theory of Limits (Be. j. 
H. W. Turnbull: Theory of Determinants, Matrices and I nvariants (Bi. j 
L. Silberstein : Projective Vector Algebra (Be.) S . 
F. Cajori: The Modern Theory of E Eon (M.) z Si 
G. Mathews: Algebraical Equations (Ca.) 2% 
L. Reid: Elements of Theory of Algebraic Numbers (M.) 


M. Bocher: Introduction to Higher Algebra (M.) . 

A. L. Bowley : General Course of Pure Mathematics (O. j a 

F. Griffin: Introduction to Mathematical Analysis (Hr.).. ai zn 
Granville and Smith: Elementary Analysis (G.) oe TS 
F. Griffin: Higher Course of Mathematical Analysis (Hr.) ata N 


N. Dockeray : Elementary Treatise on Pure Mathematics (Be) .. 
C. Walmsley : Introductory Course of Mathematical Analysts (Ca.) 
Young and Morgan: Elementary Mathematical Analysis (M.) .. 


Pure Geometry 


W. C. Graustein : Introduction to Higher Geometry (M.) .. 
H. G. Forder: Higher Course Geometry (Ca.) ais thie 

J. Hamblin Smith: Geometrical Conic Sections (T..) 

Wentworth, Ling and Smith: Elements of Projective Geometry. (G. ). 


j. i. Hatton : Theory of Imaginary in Geometry (Ca.) . 

Kirchner and Eggers: Descriptive Geometry (McGraw Hill Pub. “Co. j. 

W. G. Smith: Practical Descriptive Geometry e Hill Pub. Co. ).. 
Descriptive Geometry (M.) ; 


Kenison and Bradley : 


Analytical Geometry 


P. Coleman : Co-ordinate Geometry (O.) .. 

Meshenberg : Algebgaic Geometry (Sidgwick & Jackson) _ 

Osgood and Graustein: Plane and Solid Analytical ce (M. ) 
Nowlan: Analytical Geometry (McGraw Hill Pub. Co.) . Pad 
A.C. Jones: Notes on Analytical Geometry (O.) . vie 
T. H. Ward Hill: Elementary Analytical Geometry (Mills ‘& Boon) 
Smith, Gale and Necley : New Analytic ena (G.) .. 

G. A. Wentworth: Analytic Geometry (G.) i 

Mason and Hazard: Analytic Geometry (G.) 

G. Salmon: Treatise on Conic Sections (1,2) 


Trigonometry 


Hobson and Jessop: Plane Trigoncmetry for Schools (Ca.) 

Hall and Knight; Elementary Trigonometry (M) 

Palmer and Leigh : Plane and Spherical Trigonometry (McGraw Hill 
Pub. Co. 

Wentworth aha Smith : Plane and Spherical Trigonometry (G. ) 

Rider and Davis: Plane Trigonometry (B1) 

F. G. Brown: Plane Trigonometry (with Historical Notes) (M. ) 


Calculus 

H. S. Carslaw : -Introduction to Infinttesimal Calculus for Science and 
Engineering Students (1,.) 53 ca Pe ay 

R. W. Baylis: A First Sckool Calculus (A. ) 

A. van der Heyden: First Steps in the Calculus (A. ) 

J. Perry: T he Calculus for Engineers (A.) 

Granville, Smith and Longley : Elements of Differential and Integral 
Calculus (G.) 

G. Rutledge: Fundamental Topics in the Differential and Integral 
Calculus (G.) i 


D. Leib: Problems in the Calculus ic a 

D. A. Murray : Differential and Integral Calculus ( I.) ge a. ake 

I. Fisher : : Brief Introduction to Infinttesimal Calculus : for Statistics 
M.) os at era 

T. c! Fry: Elementary Differential Equations M. ) 

A. Cohen: Differential and Intergral Calculus (Hr.) 


A. R. Forsyth: Treatise on Differential Equations (M.) 20s. Solutions 
WwW. E. By erly : Introduction to Calculus of Variations (O.) : “ 
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Technological Mathematics 


£ s. d. 

L. B. Benny : Mathematics sae nines of TOORE: 

Part I o h gS ; a 0 5 O 

Part II (O.) ; +a 0 6 0 

Or 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

R. A. Houston: Introduction to Mathematic al Physics (Ea) 0 9 0 
Dunlop and Jackson: Slide Rule Notes (1,.) 0 3 6 
A. Eagle: Practical Treatise on Fouriter’s Theorem “and Harmonic 

Analysis for Engineers and Scientists (1,.) . 090 
E. R. Verity : Mathematics for Technical Students (L. . 012 6 
Mechanics 
Hardy : Elementary Principles of Graphic Statics (Batsford) -- 0 4 0 
Briggs and Bryan: Tutorial Statics and Dynamics (Univ. Tut. Pr. T each O 5 0 
J. W. Campbell: Introduction to Mechanics (Hr.) .. O 8 6 
Smith and Longley : Theoretical Mechanics (G.).. 017 6 
E. H. Barton: ‘Analytical Mechanics (L.).. 1 1 0 


a 


ot oe Bs 


=à 


Alexander and Thomson: Elementary Applicd Mechanics (M.).. 

Wells: Practical Mechanics for Students of Sctence (M.).. A 

Poorman: Applied Mechanics (McGraw Hill Pub. Co.). 

H. Crabtree: Elementary Treatment of Theory of Spinning Tops and 
Gyroscopic Motion (1,.) . 

J. Duncan: Applied Mec hanics for Beginners M. ) 

J. Duncan: Applied Mechanics for Engineers (M.) 


Unclassified 


R. E. Moritz: Memorabilia Mathematica (M.) . 

Usill and Hearn: Practical Surveying (Crosby Lockwoods) 

J. Malcolm : Elementary Surveying (Univ. Tut. Press) 

W. H. Lovell: The Plane Table and its Use in Surveying (McGraw Hill 
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R. K. Melluish: 
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Introduction to Mathematics of Map ean (Ca.).. 
New Mathematical Pastimes (Ca.) .. ad 
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Some Changes in the School Certificate Syllabuses 


By A. M. WaLmsLey, M.A., Northampton School 


T is nearly a year since the investigators appointed to 
inquire into the eight approved School Certificate 
Examinations published their Report. 
various recommendations have come in for a good deal of 
discussion and criticism, particularly those dealing with the 
various subjects of the examination. It is too early yet 
for the influence of this report in modifying the School 
Certificate Examination to be determined. The Secondary 
School Examinations Council has not yet completed its 
consideration of the report, or made known its final 
decisions. The various associations of secondary school 
teachers have been busy collecting the views of their 
members on these recommendations. The questionnaires 
issued by the Head Masters’ and by the Head Mistresses’ 
Associations have been returned to headquarters and are 
now being considered. The I.A.A.M. has issued question- 
naires on the various subject recommendations, and these 
will shortly be completed and analysed. Not only the 
teachers’ associations, but subject associations such as the 
Historical Association and the Science Masters’ Association 
have been working on similar lines. The results of all these 
questionnaires will make a very interesting comment on 
the original report. 

The question of greatest interest, however, is to what 
extent the School Certificate Examination will be modified 
as a result of the report. There is no doubt that the report 
has done good, if only by focusing attention on some of the 
problems connected with the School Certificate. The 
opinion seems to be gathering weight, however, that the 
report will soon be politely shelved. There is certainly no 
danger that any of the eight examining boards will be hurried 
into introducing any sweeping changes into their particular 
school and certificate regulations. If changes are introduced 
the examining boards are certain to proceed cautiously and 
to wait until the teachers’ associations can speak with 
something like a unanimous voice. The results of the 
questionnaires at present to hand suggest that, while 
approximate unanimity may be reached on a few points, 
on very many of the subject recommendations there will 
be enough divergence of opinion to justify the examining 
boards in maintaining the status quo. Another result 
likely to be established by overwhelming evidence is that 
the relations between the schools and their particular 
examining board are generally very friendly. The action 
of most of the boards in setting up advisory councils for 
consulting the views of the four associations of teachers has 
borne good fruit, and as a result the feeling generally 
existing between the schools and their examining boards is 
one of confidence and satisfaction. Hence the attempt of 
the investigators to rationalize the School Certificate 
machinery by dividing the schools among the examining 
boards on a geographical, or any other “ rational ” basis, 
is not likely to find any favour. 

It must be borne in mind that very few of the changes 
contemplated as a result of the report can be introduced 
before 1935. A brief survey of the changes already 


Since then the 


announced by the main examining boards, some for 1934, 
others for 1935, will show that nothing of a sweeping 
nature is contemplated. 


ENGLISH 


By far the most important change so far announced is 
that in the Northern Universities’ Joint Matriculation Board 
School Certificate examination for 1935. In place of the 
one and a half hours’ English composition paper (essay one 
hour, précis half hour) and the three hours’ English literature 
paper (on two set books for general reading and three set 
books for special study) there are, in 1935, to be two papers 
(English language and English literature) each of two and 
a half hours. This is implementing the recommendation 
of the investigators who “deprecate any subordination 
of the language to the literature part of the examination 
and therefore recommend that at least half the time available 
for the examination and half the total maximum marks 
should be allotted to the language paper.” Not only the 
length of time, but also the syllabus for the English language 
test is modified in accordance with the recommendations. 
The language paper of two and a half hours “ will include 
tests in the understanding and use of Enghsh, and an 
essay.” That means a considerable widening of the 
Sy labus in English language for all schools preparing for 
the School Certificate Examination of the N.U.J.M.B. 
Further, in place of the old condition that candidates must 
reach the satisfactory standard in English composition, the 
condition imposed in 1935 will be that candidates must reach 
the satisfactory standard in the revised English language 
paper. The length of the Enghsh literature paper is to be 
reduced from three hours to two and a half hours, and the 
syllabus from five set books to three, which “ should be 
studied with some attention to detail though the use of 
notes should be subsidiary to first-hand knowledge of the 
text. Candidates should aim at appreciating the spirit of 
the books, their structure, and style. Questions will be 
set to test the candidate’s knowledge of the subject-matter 
and the meaning of the texts.” Thus the distinction between 
books for general reading and books for special study 
(though still recommended in the report) disappears, and the 
English literature syllabus for 1935 is brought more nearly 
into line with those of Oxford, London, and Cambridge. 
The N.U.J.M.B. seems loath to abandon altogether the 
idea of books for general reading, and so, apparently, to 
satisfy its conscience on this point, it adds, ‘“ Opportunity 
may be given to candidates to show that their reading 
has not been confined to the prescribed books.” This is a 
very vague promise; it will be interesting to see how the 
examiners make provision for this opportunity that “ may ”’ 
be given. 

The Cambridge regulations for 1934 announce that the 
list of authors and works for the general literature papers 
has been revised. A more significant change, however, is 
in the English composition paper. The time remains the 
same, but in place of the old syllabus “ exercises, including 
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the composition of an essay,” the 1934 syllabus provides for 
a choice of at least six subjects for an essay (one hour) 
and a précis (half hour). The short précis thus becomes 
obligatory, and other forms of English exercises disappear. 
The Cambridge syllabus becomes narrower, just when the 
N.U.J.M.B. syllabus is extended. 

The Oxford and the London Boards have not announced 
any changes for 1934. It should be noted, however, that 
last year (after giving due notice) Oxford introduced a new 
type of question to encourage critical appreciation—a 
literary extract followed by a specific question involving 
some elementary critical faculty. This experiment was 
warmly commended by the investigators and is therefore 
likely to be repeated. 


HISTORY 

None of the examining boards seems likely to adopt the 
recommendation of the investigators that an additional 
paper (about three-quarters of an hour) should be set “ to 
test in the simplest and most straightforward way merely 
a knowledge of the alphabet of the subject.” From the 
teachers generally this suggestion does not seem to have 
met with much approval, although (I believe) the His- 
torical Association has given it a blessing. 

The most interesting changes in the English history 
syllabus are those announced by the Oxford Board for 1934. 
There are to be three alternative papers in English history 
— (a) 1066—1688; (b) 1485-1815; (c) 1689-1919. Each 
paper will be divided into two parts, at 1485, 1688, and 1815 
respectively. Candidates may choose their questions from 
one part only or from both. The object of the examiners 
at Oxford is clearly to encourage the candidates to confine 
their work during the School Certificate year to a compara- 
tively short period—four alternative short periods are 
allowed, as in the Cambridge syllabus. This is in marked con- 
trast to the regulations for the London and the N.U.J.M.B. 
examinations, in both of which candidates who confine 
their study to English history are required to answer questions 
from two periods. For London, candidates must offer two 
consecutive periods, e.g. 1688-1914. The N.U.J.M.B. 
requires any two periods, the latest two stretching 
from 1603-1914. In the Oxford and the Cambridge 
examinations candidates may (but are not encouraged or 
required to) choose their questions from two consecutive 
periods. 

The Oxford Board also announces changes in the 
European history syllabus for 1934. A paper will be set 
on one period only (1815-1914), t.e. a modification of the 
previous period (c). The papers in Greek history and in 
Roman history will be discontinued. 


GEOGRAPHY 

The investigators strongly urged that there should be 
two papers in the School Certificate geography examination, 
each of two hours. In adopting this recommendation for 
the 1934 examination, the Cambridge Board has taken a 
very important step. Instead of the previous single paper 
(two and a half hours), there are now to be two papers (each 
two hours). At the same time the syllabus is revised in 
some details. Thus the 1933 syllabus included ‘‘ Ocean 
currents, and a description (not the causes) of tidal pheno- 
mena.” The revised syllabus requires “the nature and 
causes of movements of water in oceans and seas, neglecting 
theories of the tides.” 

There is to be no change in the London examination 
for 1934—a single paper (three hours) on the same syllabus. 
The single paper (three hours) is also maintained in the 
N.U.J.M.B. examination, but on a slightly revised 
syllabus. Tidal phenomena is specifically included in the 
syllabus of section (a), and in connexion with the study of 
the world on broad lines (6) candidates are definitely 
advised to study regions of special importance in the 
economic and political life of our time, e.g. the Dominions, 
Japan, Argentina. 

Nor is there any change in the 1934 Oxford syllabus: 
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there is again the single paper (two and a half hours). It 
is probable, however, that in 1935 there will be two geo- 
graphy papers, each of one and a half hours; but no 
definite announcement has yet been made on this point. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 

An important change is announced in the Oxford syllabus 
for 1934. Hitherto candidates have been required to take 
two papers (each one and a half hours), and several alterna- 
tives have been allowed—three in section (a) and five in 
section (b). Under the new scheme candidates may obtain 
credit or distinction on a single paper (one and a half 
hours), and candidates will be allowed to take only one of 
three papers. London and Cambridge still require candi- 
dates to take two papers (each one and a half hours), and 
the N.U.J.M.B. sets a three-hour paper, in two sections. 


Group II.—FRENCH 

Probably none of the recommendations of the investi- 
gators has aroused more discussion than the one which some 
teachers regard as the death-blow to the Group system 
—the recommendation *“ that for the purposes of a pass 
in Group II candidates should be given the option of taking 
a translation paper in a modern language.” The investi- 
gators remind us that “ a recommendation was made at the 
last investigation to the effect that candidates should be 
enabled to pass in French on translation alone,” and they 
categorically assert that this recommendation ‘‘ has been 
generally accepted in theory by the examining bodies.” 
The Headmistresses have asked for a complete revision of 
the Group system—that Group IV should be put on the 
same footing as Groups II and III, and that candidates 
should be required to pass in Group I and in any two of 
Groups IT, III, IV. Until the Secondary School Examina- 
tions Council decide on this really important matter of the 
future of the Group system, we cannot expect the examining 
boards to announce drastic changes. Hence what changes 
have been announced for 1934 are of minor consequence 
only. Thus the Oxford Board has discarded the practice 
of setting verse passages, either for translation or for 
comprehension tests. It has also discontinued the setting 
of an optional Paper III in Latin and Greek for eandidates 
aiming at distinction. 

Group III.—SciENCE 

Perhaps the most important recommendation that the 
investigators made here was that there should be a com- 
pulsory paper in elementary science, to include chemistry, 
physics, and biology. This recommendation does not 
appear to have found much support among science teachers, 
although of course it 1s not possible to speak definitely 
until the various associations have completed their in- 
quiries. None of the examining bodies has yet shown any 
inchnation to adopt this recommendation. Most of the 
boards have for some years been experimenting with such 
an optional paper. 

The N.U.J.M.B. has announced the introduction of 
an amended syllabus for 1934 both in chemistry and in 
physics. The new chemistry syllabus, in particular, is a 
good deal more detailed than that of previous years. 

For the School Certificate examination of the Cambridge 
Board the syllabus of the general science paper II is to be 
revised for 1935. In 1934 candidates will be allowed to 
choose questions from either two or three sections of the 
paper, which at present includes five sections: (a) ele- 
mentary botany; (b) elementary zoology ; (c) elementary 
soil science ; (d) elementary domestic science ; and (e) ele- 
mentary physiology and hygiene. 


Group IV 

Several minor changes have been announced in the 
Group 1V subjects. At Oxford the handicraft schedule has 
been amended. For the N.U.J.M.B. School Certificate 
examination there is an amended syllabus in music for 
1934. At Cambridge there are revised syllabuses in music 
and art, and in book-keeping. 
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Apart from changes in the syllabuses that will affect | 


individual subjects, there are a few changes of other kinds 
that deserve to be noted briefly. Some of them are clearly 
inspired by the investigators’ report : 

(a) Credits. The investigators recommended that in all 
examinations no candidate should be awarded a certificate 
unless he has obtained at least one credit. This has long 
been the practice with the N.U.J.M.B. Oxford has 
made it a condition for the 1934 examination. Neither 
Cambridge nor London has yet adopted that recommenda- 
tion. 

(b) Honours and Distinctions. The investigators recom- 
mended that honours and distinctions should be abolished 
in all the School Certificate examinations, as has been the 
practice with the Bristol Board, and with the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Although the arguments put 
forward in the report are weighty and very sound in 
theory, there is no doubt that the majority of the schools 
prefer, at present, to keep the stimulus that is offered by the 
award of honours and distinctions. The Cambridge Board 
has, however, accepted the recommendation and has decided 
that in 1934 honours certificates and marks of distinction in 
individual subjects shall be no longer awarded. At the 
same time it announced that “ the continuance of some 
form of differentiation to take the place of Honours Certi- 
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ficates at overseas centres is under consideration.” A 
year ago Oxford simplified its award of honours certificates 
by limiting them to one class only, in place of the previous 
three classes. For the present it adopts the attitude that 
if the schools, and the teachers’ associations, prefer to 
retain honours and distinctions, it will retain them. 

(c) Matriculation. The investigators were strongly in 
favour of the complete separation of Matriculation from the 
School Certificate Examination. They recommended “ that 
the School Certificate Examination should no longer be 
accepted by the universities as an alternative to their own 
Matriculation examination.” This is perhaps the thorniest 
of all the problems touched upon in this report. It is 
scarcely to be expected that the examining boards con- 
cerned will have come to any decision on this matter in 
time to effect the 1934 examinations. In the meantime 
the N.U.J.M.B. has slightly modified the conditions 
required for a Matriculation Certificate. It announces that 
in 1934 a pass with credit in geography will satisfy the 
requirements of Group I. 

(d) Fees. The investigators commented on the con- 
siderable variation in fees charged by the different examining 
boards. In this connexion, therefore, it is worthy of note 
that at Oxford the University fee has been reduced, for 
1934, from {1 15s. to £1 12s. 6d. 


The Olympians 


By Dan McCourt 


LAYING what may be called the Great Educational 


i 
l 


Round Game with the Olympians is something like - 
' bellowing here, for this is a school and not the transatlantic 


playing the three-card game at a country fair. You are 
invited to find the lady, and to all appearance it is an easy 
task ; easy, that is, till you try to perform it, for the lady 
is always in some place other than that in which you 
thought you were sure to find her. 

The Olympians, *it should be explained, are those august 
and stately visitors who upon occasion drift into our 
humble temples of learning from the vast mysterious 
outside spaces, and give us and our work the “‘ once over,” 
as they say in the talkies. Since a critic must criticise, 
it follows that the principal rule in the Great Round Game 
which they immediately initiate is that the ordinary 
common or garden assistant teacher must be clean bowled 
at the second or third ball. Indeed, he is lucky if he can 
get even so far as that, for he is usually out for a duck. 
If by some peculiar combination of fortuitous circum- 
stances the ordinary common or garden assistant is able 
to hold up his wicket for any considerable period or even 
for a century the rules of the game are immediately 
altered so as to prevent the possibility of such a thing 
ever happening again. 

Things had been going unusually well one forenoon, 
and I was so pleased with my charges that I was just in 
the act of singing softly to myself the final bars of an 
anthem which I particularly commend to teachers when 
they feel more than usually pleased with their lot. It is 
entitled “ The Dear Little Boys,” and the final bars—there 
is no need to trouble you with the others—go like this : 


Tue DEAR LIfe The EID- BICS THE SWEET LIT- TLE 

As I was saying, I was just in the act of humming over 
to myself this beautiful and touching little melody when 
in walked an Olympian. ‘‘ Good morning, Mr. Jones,” 
said he to me, with a smile that was about as warm and 
genial as the top of the Matterhorn on a December night. 
“ I'd just like to hear your boys recite some poetry. You 


begin,” and he pointed to a boy, who immediately piped 


up in a good strong voice: ‘‘ Men have heard the bison | 


a) 


bellow on the transatlantic plains 


“ Now, now,” said the Olympian, seeing a chance to 
work in a joke here, “ we don’t want to hear any bison 


plains, so just bellow a little less loudly.” 

The boy took the hint, and putting on the soft pedal 
managed to reach the end of the piece without further 
mishap. 

“ Now,” said the Olympian, turning to another boy, 
“ recite the poem you have learned for yourself, some poem 
you didn’t learn at school.” 

“ Please, sir, I don’t know none.” 

I began to sing softly my little anthem. 

“ Well, you ’’—turning to another boy—“ say the piece 
you learned outside school.” 

“ Please, sir, I don’t know none neither.” 

I continued to sing, a little more loudly this time— 
one must do something to preserve one’s sanity. 

“ Really, Mr. Jones,” said the Olympian, turning to me, 
“T thought they would have learned another poem or two 
in addition to those you taught them in school. After all, 
you've had them for nearly six months, and five poems in 
six months is not by any means an impressive performance.” 

“That may be so,” said I, my accursed inferiority 
complex beginning to hit on all eight cylinders, ‘‘ but there 
were other little matters to be attended to; there were 
geography and history and science and music and Ki 

“ Yes, yes, I know all that; I know just exactly what 
you are going to say. You are going to say that you 
hadn’t time to examine them in the pieces they ought to 
have learned outside school. But time can be saved and 
time can be made, if one is only willing enough. Did you 
know that the driver of the Flying Scotsman can make up 
lost time if necessary to the extent of a whole hour on the 
journey from London to Scotland ? That shows what can 
be done if the will to do is present.” 

“ But this is not the Flying Scotsman,” said I. ‘ This 
is the Crawling Englishman; and he’s not even a man, 
but only a boy. Moreover, we've often to stop for repairs 
and readjustments. In addition to all this we frequently 
leave the rails, ang it takes a devil of a time to get back 
again—if you know what I mean ? ” 

“ Yes, I know what you mean, but I don’t know what 
you're talking about,” said the Olympian sarcastically. 
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“ Another little matter to which I take strong exception 
is the objectionable use by your boys of the double negative. 
Two of them in succession made use of it, and I suppose 
if I'd examined them all they’d all likewise have been 
guilty of this most reprehensible practice. I’ll expect to 
see these matters put right next time I come, and T'U 
be here again before very long,” and he departed with 
dignity, his blushing honours thick upon him. As for me, 
I stepped out to the playground and sang, fortissimo, my 
little anthem. One must do something to preserve one’s 
sanity. 
* * * 


True to his promise the Olympian drifted in again some 
weeks later, and this time I thought I was ready for him. 
In the interval I had strongly attacked my pupils’ ingrained 
Cockney fondness for the double negative, and had nearly 
succeeded in making them use the correct form of words 
once out of every four times, which may be considered 
‘““ going some ” in a school in southern England. I had 
likewise carefully seen to it that each pupil knew a piece 
of recitation in addition to thcse he had learned in school. 
So I there stood, surveying with stupid complacency my 
supposedly well-prepared Hindenburg Line and foolishly 
fancying that the enemy would be unable to find any weak 
spot in my defences. 

But I was soon disillusioned, for the opening remark of the 
Olympian had nothing whatever to do with double nega- 
tives or with double doses of poetry. It was, in short, a 
request to be informed as to the extent of the period my 
history syllabus covered, and my reasons, if any, for 
choosing that particular period. I was further invited to 
give a list of the events in the period which I considered 
important enough to demand special treatment. I quickly 
realised my danger, for the Olympian’s question was bring- 
ing me up against the “ problem of selection,” which is 
at the moment le dernier cri in the most fashionable 
history circles. 

The “ problem of selection ” as applied to the teaching 
of history is really a simple one, for it merely consists in 
selecting something different from what one’s subordinates 
select. Thus, the head, having first looked over an assis- 
tant’s choice of supposedly important events in any given 
historical period, tells the assistant he’s all wrong. An 
Olympian, again, having looked at the head’s own selection 
of important events, tells him he’s all wrong. I presume 
that’s why they’ve called it the problem of selection. 

Anyhow, seeing the danger of my flank being turned, 
I determined to walk warily. ‘‘ As a matter of fact,” said 
I, “ my history scheme is designed to embrace, in only 
the broadest possible way of course, the whole period of 
English history, from the time of the Romans right up 
to the founding of the League of Nations.” 

“ Rather an ambitious scheme, isn’t it? ” said the 
Olympian. ‘‘ And what events have you selected from 
this far-flung period for special treatment ? ” 

‘“ Well, of course,” said I airily, though with a sinking 
heart, ‘‘ I can only take a fleeting survey of even the most 
important events, a sort of bird’s-eye view, as it were.” 

“ A bird’s-eye view is a distorted view. Your scheme 
embraces much too long a period of time, and it is this 
very tendency on the part of most teachers to try to take 
birds’-eye views of extended periods rather than what I 
may call close-ups of restricted periods that accounts for 
much of the deadly dullness of our history teaching. How 
can these dry bones be made to live ? Only by breathing 
the breath of life into them.” 

“ By breathing the breath of life into them ? ” I muttered 
dazedly. 

“ Yes, of course. Our presentation of the facts of history 
can be revitalised if we use the right methods. It can be 
made real, living, breathing, warm, sfcere, convincing ; 
with a willing and enthusiastic teacher the history lesson 
can be as entertaining and even as thrilling as any melo- 
drama. Take a few selected incidents instead of trying 
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to spread yourself all over the place. Act them, live them, 
feel them; make the dry bones spring to vibrant life. 
Take the murder of Becket, for instance. Get pictures of 
the tragedy and of the clothes of the period; describe in 
detail the social customs of the time. You might even 
get some of the boys to give a representation of the tragedy, 
one of them taking the principal role and others that of the 
knights who committed the crime.” 

“ I remember once,” said I, just to let him get his second 
wind, ‘‘asking the boys to bring something which had 
some bearing on the murder of Becket. All I got was a 
picture of Carpentier cut out of a daily paper.” 

“I am not surprised,” said the Olympian spitefully. 
“ But to get on with what I was saying: you could take 
the boys to see the place where Becket was born, and at 
the same time or any other time take them to see the 
numerous relics of Becket which are still extant. In an 
ordinary school term you should be easily able to treat say, 
from twenty to thirty important events on the lines I 
have suggested. In short, your aim ought to be to make 
the dry bones live, and you should not be satisfied with 
anything less.” 

“ Yes, but you see,” said I patiently, ‘I’ve also got 
the dry bones of geography and science and literature 
and di 

“ Yes, yes, I’ve heard it all before. You’ve no time, of 
course. But what about Saturday forenoons—couldn’t 
you take your boys to the Tower and give them a short 
lesson on some of the wonderful historical relics to be seen 
there ? But I suppose you’ve never been in the Tower, 
have you ? ”’ 

“ No, but I expect soon to be—waiting to be shot at 
dawn,” I added, sotto voce. 

‘Then there’s the Services Museum in Whitehall,” 
went on the Olympian, ‘‘ which is a vastly interesting 
place and which contains, among many other things, relics 
of the Spanish Armada. And by the way, in treating of 
the Armada, you could easily procure old Spanish coins, 
flint-lock pistols, thumb-screws and otlfer articles relating 
to the period. An alert teacher could spend his time in 
many worse ways than in going about among those shops 
which deal in antiques and searching for such things, 
which I am told can now be bought for a mere song.”’ 

“ Yes, I might even take the boys to Tobermory and 
dig up the Spanish galleon which lies in the bay,” said I, 
sarcastically. 

“ Never mind about digging up the Spanish galleon at 
Tobermory,” said the Olympian still more sarcastically. 
“ Instead, dig up some apparatus which will have some 
bearing on your dry chalk-and-talk lessons ; some personal 
relics or articles whose close association with the period you 
are treating will make the dry bones of your lesson live.” 


* = * 


’ 


Some months later the Olympian again visited us. By 
this time I had abandoned my Hindenburg Line, and like 
the Germans in 1918 was in full retreat. What was it to 
be this time ? I thought of the multiplicity of subjects 
the average assistant has to teach and the thousand-and- 
one worries which are his daily and hourly portion. Geo- 
graphy, literature, history, science—what was it to be this 
time ? I wondered gloomily from which point the coming 
attack was to be launched, and ruefully remembered the 
many weak spots in my ramshackle defences. 

ʻ“ Good morning, Mr. Jones,” said the Olympian as he 
entered my room. ‘I should like to see your scheme in 
geography. . . . Ah, this is rather comprehensive,” said 
he as he looked it over, ‘‘and again the problem of selection 
emerges. I see from your record of work that you have 
recently been giving lessons on Central Africa. Now, 
just what facts about Central Africa did you select as the 
subject-matter of your lessons ? ” 

“ Oh, the usual things,” said I, feeling as I felt the first 
time I went over the top, “ just a few of the chief productions 
and a short description of the various peoples.”’ 
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“ Yes, but what productions did you choose and what 
peoples did you mention ? ” asked the Olympian, chasing 
me out of my earth. 

‘““ Oh, just such things as mealies and maize and corn 
and cotton and cattle and tobacco and minerals. I also 
referred briefly to the Dinkas, Shilluks, Arabs, Sudanese, 
Masai and Swahili.” 

“ Yes, yes; but leaving aside these dry details, did you 
mention any interesting or romantic facts about the 
country ? Did you, for instance, refer to that wonderful 
natural phenomena, the Rift Valley ? ” 

“ Well, I did in passing. I also told them about the 
wonderful and little-known crater of Ngorongora, the 
world’s largest extinct volcano; and how in this great 
natural sanctuary, protected by two-thousand foot walls, 
all kinds of game congregate. I thought the boys were 
quite interested while I was telling them about it.” 

‘“ Quite, quite; but did you attempt to establish any 
relation between all these facts ? You see, that’s what I 
was referring to when I spoke of the problem of selection. 
You have used a large amount of material in quite the 
most hazy and nebulous way. There has been no order, 


no sequence, no rhythm, no arrangement in your method 
of presentation. You have just gone on talking of Masai 
and mealies, craters and cannibals, Dinkas and deserts in 
the most haphazard fashion. Now, if I had been in your 
place I should have selected about a quarter of the facts 
you tried to use; but I should have seen to it that there 
was some relation between these facts.” 

“ But they were facts all the same, weren’t they ? ” said 
I, beginning to see red. 

‘ Yes, but unrelated disconnected facts. You might as 
well try to tell the time by examining the works of a watch 
thrown together anyhow into an old hat. And what 
apparatus did you use? Did you provide yourself with say, 
a sample of maize or of raw cotton, or of tobacco in the leaf ? 
Such things are easily procurable by the alert teacher.”’ 

“ No, I’m afraid I didn’t,” said I, flexing my biceps. 
“ All I could find was this.” 

“ Ah, very interesting; an African club, or knobkerrie. 
Did you tell them what it was used for ? ” 

““ Yes, I did; and better still, I showed them how it was 
used—like this\’—Bonk ! 

He went out like a light. 


The Work of a Careers Master 


By STEPHEN Foor, D.S.O., M.A., Careers Master, Eastbourne College 


T the end of this term I shall have completed thirteen 
years’ work as a careers master, and when I was asked 
to write on this subject, the temptation was strong to 
present a mass of statistical information, based on my 
experience during this period. I have resisted this temp- 
tation because I feel that on this subject statistics are an 
unreliable guide, and deductions from them may easily 
be very wide of the mark. Instead, I intend to give as 
clearly as possible an account of the work which a careers 
master is called upon to do—with perhaps a few words of 
advice on the subject of how to do it. This is the more 
necessary at the present time because, within the last 
ten years, the number of public schools with careers 
masters has grown from about six to over fifty; while, 
now, even the old foundations such as Harrow are begin- 
ning to follow the lead and recognize the importance of 
this branch of school activity. In the hope, therefore, that 
my own experience may be of value to some of these 
recently appointed careers masters, I plunge into the 
subject. 

The work of the careers master can be divided roughly 
into three parts : 

(1) Collecting information. 

(2) Giving advice to boys and parents. 

(3) Finding openings. 

(1) Information.—I give below a short list of the subjects 
on which the careers master will be expected to furnish 
information to boys, parents, or house masters. 

(a) Dates, subjects to be taken and conditions of 

exemption, for the following examinations : 

Oxford Responsions. 

Cambridge Previous. 

London Matriculation. 

Joint Matriculation Board. 

Law Preliminary. 

Chartered Accountant’s Preliminary. 

Surveyors’ Institute Preliminary. 

Architects’ Preliminary. 

First M.B., Cambridge. 

First M.B., Oxford. 

Medical Pre-Registration Examination (London). 

R.M.A., Woolwich Entrance. 

R.M.C., Sandhurst Entrance. 

Royal Navy Special Entry. 

Royal Navy Paymaster Cadets. ; 


Royal Marines Entrance. 
Royal Air Force, Cranwell, Entrance. 
Edinburgh University Entrance. 


This list is by no means exhaustive, and there will also 
be queries about entrance examination requirements for 
such institutions as the Slade Art School, Royal College 
of Music, Royal School of Mines, Faraday House, City 
and Guilds, &c., but the first list covers the ordinary 
examinations, about which the careers master must have 
information readily available. It is necessary also to have 
a general idea of the standard of these examinations, so 
that one can judge whether the boy in question will be 
able to tackle what is required. 

And here let me interpose a few remarks on the danger of 
encouraging a boy to tackle something which is really 
beyond his capacity. Asa rule, the boy who just scrapes 
through the Chartered Accountant’s examinations, after 
a tremendous effort, does not make a particularly good 
chartered accountant. Similarly, the boy who passes 
out of Woolwich bottom of the list, after a great struggle, 
would probably have done better if he had been content 
with Sandhurst. If a boy gets into a form of industry to 
which he is mentally unequal, it means that he is all the 
time competing with others who are quicker and brainier, 
and it was not a great kindness to have urged the boy to 
go for the higher line. If he succeeds, he remains in the rut 
at the bottom of his class; while if he fails he very often 
suffers from a sense of failure all his life. The careers 
master, therefore, assisted by the views of other masters, 
must be an adept at judging mental calibre, so that he will 
be able to differentiate between the boy of ability, who 
needs the spur of high ambition, and the hard-working 
mediocrity whose life may be ruined by early failure. 


(b) The cost of the approach to any particular career is 
the second question to which the careers master must be 
equipped with an answer. Two or three years ago I wrote 
an article on this subject, giving these costs in tabulated 
form, rather like motor-cars in a dealers’ catalogue, or 
the prices of houses in an estate agent’s list. The careers 
master should have such a list, constantly revised. This 
question of cost may frequently be the essential factor 
in the decision about a boy’s career, and the careers master 
must be able to supply the parent with up to date and 
exact information. If the parent has {1,000 to spend on 
his son after leaving school, then it will make possible 
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for the boy any career for which he has the necessary 
ability. If the amount available is only £500, then certain 
careers must be definitely ruled out unless the boy is 
capable of winning scholarships—and so on down the 
scale until one arrives at the case of the boy who must 
start earning something directly he leaves school. 

One of the questions most frequently asked by a parent 
is the cost of Oxford and Cambridge, and it is astonishing 
how many wrong ideas are prevalent with regard to this. 
If the parent is not himself a university man, then he has 
to rely on statements made by friends, and many of these, 
either from vanity or ignorance, bear no relation to the 
truth. 

“ My son cost me every penny of {600 a year while he 
was at Oxford,” the foolish parent observes with pride ; 
and the listener, who knows no better, imagines that this 
is an average figure. Of course, it is possible for an under- 
graduate to spend (or waste) {600 a year or £1,000 or even 
£2,000 a year while he is at the university, though he might 
find a certain amount of difficulty in dissipating the last 
figure, without some objection on the part of the college 
authorities. But to suggest that even the smallest of 
these figures is necessary, or desirable, is to misrepresent 
the case entirely. Even parents who are comparatively 
well-informed, often make the mistake of thinking that 
the figure of £300 a year, which is often quoted as the cost 
of the university, corresponds to the school bills that he 
has been called on to pay hitherto. The parent fails to 
realize that this is a total figure and should be compared 
with the total amount of the boy’s school bills plus all 
extras, travelling expenses, clothes, books, and holiday 
expenses while living at home. 

But we must return to our careers master. In addition 
to the costs of Oxford and Cambridge, with the variations 
in the different colleges, and for different courses of reading, 
the careers master must also have information about the 
cost of: 

London University and its various constituent 
colleges. 

Provincial universities. 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

Royal Air Force College, Cranwell. 

Articles for Chartered Accountant (approximate). 

Articles for Solicitor (approximate). 

Articles for Architect (approximate). 

Wireless colleges. 


The collection of all this information, and keeping it 
up to date, is no small part of the work of a careers master. 
It must be stored in a readily accessible form, and the 
ordinary filing cabinet is not very suitable for this purpose. 
Some of the documents are rather bulky, and I have found 
that the best way of filing them is in a nest of shallow 
drawers which can be labelled on the outside and where one 
can drop in, or quickly extract, the latest information. 
I understand that the newly-formed Careers Advisory 
Bureau is hoping shortly to provide a service of supplying 
to careers masters a copy of all these official papers as they 
are issued each year. Sucha regular supply would certainly 
be very helpful to the careers master and enable him to 
keep his files up to date with a minimum of trouble. 

(c) The third class of information with which the careers 
master must be equipped is that which relates to open-air 
pursuits. Under this will be included details of coffee 
planting in Kenya, sheep-raising in Rhodesia, farming in 
South Africa, 1820 Settlers’ Association, tea planting in 
Assam or Ceylon, coffee and rubber planting in Ceylon 
and the Malay States, farming in New Zealand, Hudson 
Bay Company, ranching in South America, &c. In the 
course of time, partly from official publications and partly 
from private correspondence with old boys, one acquires 
a vast store of knowledge about all these subjects. The 
Colonial Service is mostly recruited from the universities, 
and is therefore more within the range of university 
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appointments boards; but the careers master must have 
all particulars about the various police services in the 
Empire; and it may be hoped that the Police Force in 
England will soon provide suitable openings for boys from 
public schools. 

(2) Advice.—The most important piece of advice that 
can be given to a parent is: ‘ Don’t try to influence your 
son unduly. Remember that he has to live his life, and 
it will be largely wasted if he is a misfit.” 

It is astonishing how often a parent will say, “ I want 
my boy to be a doctor,” or “ I hope he will go into the 
Army,” quite irrespective of whether the boy is keen on 
the career selected. In early years most boys are easily 
influenced by their parents and a few injudicious remarks 
like those quoted above may lead a boy to think that he 
wants to do something in life for which he has really no 
actual liking at all. Subconsciously the boy may resent 
the programme intensely, and many cases of failure to 
progress in school work can be attributed to an inward 
rebellion of this kind. 

The boy must make up his own mind, though he should 
certainly be given help to enable him to come to a decision. 
It is useless to ask a boy if he would like to become a 
solicitor, or a chartered accountant, or an engineer, unless 
the boy knows something of the kind of work that must 
be undertaken in these professions. If he is wise, therefore, 
the careers master will arrange with the school librarian 
to have a careers section in the school library, to which he 
can direct the boy who is beginning to think about the 
question of his career. I give below a short list of some 
of the essential books and pamphlets that should be stocked 
in the careers section : 

Choice of Career series of pamphlets prepared by the 
Ministry of Labour and obtainable from H.M. Stationery 
Oftice : 

(1) Chemistry and Physics ; (2) Pharmacy ; (3) Veter- 
inary Surgery; (4) Surveying, Land and Estate Agency 
and Auctioneering ; (5) Architecture ; (6) Accountancy ; 
(7) Laundry Management (women); (8) The Merchant 
Navy (navigating officers); (9) Domestic Science ; 
(10) Commerce; (11) Librarianship; (12) Banking and 
the Money Market; (13) Insurance; (14) Dentistry ; 
(15) Law. 

The Journal of Careers, published monthly by Truman & 
Knightley (back numbers of this excellent monthly will 
be found very useful). 

Careers for our Sons, by D. W. Hughes, published by 
Black. 

On Leaving School, by Wakefield, published by Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

Public Schools’ Year Book. 

The Problem of a Career, by Cairns, published by Arrow- 
smith. 

Getting a Start, by Fowler and Whitehouse, published by 
Richards Press. 

How to Choose your Career, by Ivey, published by Pitman. 


Careers in the Civil Service, by Barling and Martin, 


published by Gregg. 

Procedure for Entering the Professton of Medicine, by 
the Registrar, General Medical Council. 

What Shall I Be? by Ellis, published by Heinemann. 


To this list may be added a large number of biographical 
works which give some idea of the work performed by 
doctors, scientists, engineers, soldiers, &c. 

A “ suggestion book ” should be provided in the careers 
section and boys encouraged to enter requests for informa- 
tion. If possible, a special corner of the library should be 
set aside for the careers section, with one of the senior 
boys to look after it in the capacity of careers librarian. 

Boys should be encouraged to browse in the careers 
section; indeed, this is one of the best ways in which 
the careers master can help the boy to come to a decision 
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about his future, and he must be tactfully told to go and 
think again if his first choice is one which his mental 
attainments or financial circumstances make impracticable. 

Obviously, for this work of giving advice, the careers 
master must be readily accessible to the boys. Personally, 
I set aside the break every morning for seeing boys about 
careers, and a notice on the board asks boys to wait for 
me after chapel to let me know when they are coming. 
Perhaps these details sound trivial, but this is largely a 
psychological question, and I am sure that careful organi- 
zation makes a great difference to the success of the work. 

(3) Finding Openings.—The amount of work required 
under this heading depends almost entirely on the propor- 
tion of boys who have to start earning something as soon 
as they leave school and have no family business which 
provides an opening. In our case the proportion over the 
last few years has worked out at approximately one to 
ten, but it varies enormously at different schools. Out of our 
total of seventy or eighty boys who leave each year there 
are about seven or eight who require help in getting a job 
at which to make a start. The remainder are either going 
on to some form of higher education, or to be articled in 
one of the professions, or being absorbed into some 
business connected directly or indirectly with the boy’s 
family. Hitherto I have never had any serious difficulty 
in fixing up these seven or eight boys, sometimes by a 
combined effort with the boy’s father and sometimes quite 
independently. Indeed, I can say quite definitely that 
there have been many more occasions when I have had 
jobs and no boys, than boys and no jobs. At the present 
moment, as I write these lines, there are on the Careers 
Notice-board particulars of five quite promising jobs, 
but there is no boy leaving at the end of this term available 
for any of them. 

If a boy is obviously cut out for a certain line in life it is 
worth waiting a considerable time to get him properly 
fixed up. Two or three years ago I had a boy for whom it 
was obvious that the most suitable career would be in the 
world of science. Unfortunately, the father could not 
afford to let the boy go to the university, and this made 
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it a very difficult case. In spite of all my efforts, nine 
months elapsed after the boy had left school, and still he 
was without a job. It is true that he had an occupation 
by doing some unpaid work for a firm of assayers, but the 
father wanted the boy to earn something and was anxious 
that he should accept an ordinary office job that was 
offered him. Luckily I was able to persuade him to wait 
a little longer, and two months later the boy was fortunate 
enough to be taken on by a chemical firm, where he has 
been working happily ever since. 

Old boys of the school are generally very keen to help 
in the work of finding posts, and it is a good idea to have a 
representative committee which meets the careers master 
each term. Even though the members of this committee 
may not themselves always be able to find an opening for 
a boy, yet they are able to suggest something that will 
provide a prospect of employment. 

But, more than anything else, I would urge on careers 
masters the importance of not over-calling their hand. 
A goose is a goose, and though you may succeed in deceiving 
somebody for a moment into thinking it is a swan, yet 
the fraud will soon be discovered. If you want a firm to 
come to you again for a boy you must be very careful never 
to give a recommendation that is not strictly accurate, 
and if you have nobody really suitable, don’t recommend a 
boy in the hope that it will turn out all right. I remember 
on one occasion writing to one of our old boys and asking 
whether he had any use for a “ willing donkey, always 
cheerful.” He took the boy, put him into a post which 
demanded very little in the way of brains, and the boy 
has done quite well. 

Lastly, don’t expect gratitude. That is a flower which 
fails to bloom in some places where it certainly might be 
expected to appear, though it is only fair to say that quite 
a good crop grows sometimes in most unexpected places. 
Generally speaking, the senior boy at school is at an age 
when he takes things very much for granted, and failure 
to express gratitude is very often due to the fact that he 
doesn’t realize at the time how much has been done to 
help him. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


U.S.A. 

According to the School Review, “ the types of activity carried 
on in the endeavour to cope with the present 
emergency in education are legion.” We 
briefly indicate two. The first is the Citizens’ 
Conference on the Crisis in Education, called together by Presi- 
dent Hoover early in the year, and drawing its membership from 
leaders in education, manufacturing, farming, labour, business 
and economics. In a short opening address, Mr. Hoover said : 
‘““Qur nation faces the acute responsibility of providing a right- 
of-way for the American child. In spite of our economic, social, 
and governmental difficulties, our future citizens must be built 
up now. We may delay other problems, but we cannot delay 
the day-to-day care and instruction of our children. . . . In the 
rigid governmental economies that are requisite everywhere, we 
must not encroach upon the schools or reduce the opportunity 
of the child through the school to develop adequate citizenship. 
There is no safety for our republic without the education of our 
youth. That is the first charge upon all citizens and local 
governments. .. .”” Among the numerous recommendations we 
note (1) ‘ that educational service be accorded a high degree of 
priority in determining the purposes and services to be sup- 
ported by the States during a depression,” and (2) ‘ that 
citizens’ councils broadly representative of all interests be set 
up in every community to clarify and mobilize public opinion 
in matters of vital concern.” Many such councils are busily 
at work. Of President Roosevelt’s attitude we have too little 
information to say more than that in services to education he 
has a splendid record, that he is against child labour and in 
favour of keeping children in school to the age of 16, and that 
in a radio speech on education late last year he said: “ You 
can be very certain that I will see to it that there will be no 
curtailment of any educational activity.” 


Crisis in 
Education. 


Another activity is the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education, set up a little later by the 
Department of Superintendence and the 
National Education <Association—to whose 
Journal we are much indebted. The Commission’s programme 
includes the holding of a series of regional conferences. At one 
such at Chicago it was resolved to invite President Roosevelt 
to discuss the emergency in education over the radio as he had 
the emergency in banking. Also to identify and ‘‘ smoke out ” 
the enemies of public education. That such enemies exist the 
Journal shall testify : ‘‘ The following statement is taken from 
an editorial in a periodical of national circulation: ‘ But then 
fin 1914] the pedagogues began to fall upon the taxpayer in 
real earnest, and presently they had him down and were turning 
his pockets inside out. By 1920 they were taking a billion of 
his money ; by 1926 they had advanced to two billions; and 
now they are somewhere between three and four billions. .. . 
What do we get for all that money ? We get a great array of 
expensive buildings, a huge horde of expensive quacks, and an 
immeasurable ocean of buncombe. . . . The notion that they 
have done and are doing any ponderable good is mainly a 
delusion. What they have actually done is a lot of harm. They 
have taken the care and upbringing of children out of the hands 
of the parents, where it belongs, and thrown it upon a gang 
of irresponsible and unintelligent quacks. ...In all ages 
pedagogues have been the bitterest enemies of all genuine 
intellectual enterprise, and in no age have they warred upon it 
more violently or to sadder effect than in our own.’ ” A milder 
critic is the Index, of the New York Trust: ‘‘ While a sound 
school system is imperative in a democracy, available data 
indicate that educational facilities in the U.S. have been inflated 
to a degree not generally recognized. . . . In respect of educa- 
tional costs, there are two distinct points of view. One group 


Enemies of 
Education. 
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holds that any expenditure for education is justifiable, since 
the nation has obviously not reached the ideal school pro- 
gramme. On the other hand, there are those who characterize 
education as the ‘ sanctified squanderer,’ and believe its adminis- 
tration has been and continues to be marked by extravagrance, 
with the cost needlessly expanded by fads and frills.” 


Articles on the educational situation are innumerable—many 
by high authorities. Two of the most notable 

a ett ae appear in the latest Report of the Carnegie 
“Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The President, Dr. Suzzallo, writes: “ The present economic 
situation imposes certain very practical policies of curtailment 
on college management, but the present human situation just 
as insistently calls for a humane policy. ... It is doubtful 
institutional ethics to allow at present a policy of economy, 
however necessary, to lead to discharges from the academic 
staff. It is far better to divide the work and the salary budget. 
. . . For the present there is only one sound moral policy for 
administrators and trustees to pursue, and that is to divide the 
available work that can be paid for. Thus no professor’s family 
now attached to the institution need be without a guarantee of 
at least a minimum living.” The President-emeritus, Dr. H. S. 
Pritchett, calls for the Deflation of Public Education. “ In- 
flation (he writes) has resulted in a multiplication of subjects 
taught, in costly buildings, and in a vast increase in the number 
of those kept in school beyond the point where the school was 
fruitful. . . . There has gone on the same extraordinary over- 
production and costly expansion as in our industrial expansion. 
And the same necessity confronts public education that con- 
fronts industry—reform and retrenchment. . . . The important 
decision to be made is whether the question shall be solved in 
the spirit of educational statesmanship, or of hostile and ignorant 
desire for economy. . . . Some of the sign-posts would seem 
to be the following: (1) Courses of study should be fewer and 
simpler, and should look toward the training of the habits of 
the mind rather than the furnishing of information. (2) The 
secondary school should carry a tuition fee as it does in Europe, 
and the standard of admission should be such as to exclude 
the manifestly unfit. Here too the need for a simple curriculum 
is pressing. (3) In a tax-supported university tuition-fees must 
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carry the greater part, if not the whole cost of professional 
education. There was a day when the State might have been 
justified in training teachers, lawyers, physicians and engineers 
at public cost. That day has gone by. . . . Our system of free 
public schools has been the making of our citizenship ; but we 
have far overdone the matter of free education. ... A far- 
reaching reorganization of tax-supported education is inevitable. ’’ 


Outstanding articles elsewhere are entitled The Sword over 
Education, Education Problems of the De- 
pression, and Turning the Current Distress 
to Advantage. Lastly, the theme for Educa- 
tion Week (November) is already announced as “ Meeting 
the Emergency in Education.” An utterance of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s must also be recorded. Writing as President 
of Columbia University he says: ‘‘ The economic and financial] 
crash which came upon the world as the climax of the after- 
effects of the Great War, magnified and intensified as they were 
by the lack of understanding and incompetence of governments, 
has completely changed the University’s outlook and has wholly 
altered its most pressing practical problems. The sources of 
constant benefaction through a long generation have been in 
large part destroyed. . . . Henceforth there must be a complete 
overhauling of the University’s point of view, of its habits of 
thought and life and work, in order that it may readjust all 
these and adapt them to the changed circumstances which 
have so affected, and will almost certainly continue to affect, 
its sources of material support.”’ 


Other Articles. 


The American Child, organ of the movement for the sup- 
pression of child labour, prints statistics: 
“Over three million children from 7 to 17 
years of age are out of school. More than two 
million of these are gainfully employed, while more than eleven 
million adults are in need of work! ... In one State alone 
the closing of the rural schools has affected more than 200,000 
children, and thrown some 5,000 teachers out of work.” In the 
Research Bulletin we read of drastic reductions of teachers’ 
salaries, sometimes “‘cut to nothing ’’; pay often suspended 
for months; hundreds of schools closed in some regions, in 
others the school year shortened. 


Some Figures. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. T. G. PERRY, Headmaster of King Edward VI 
Grammar School, Spilsby, has accepted appointment as 
Headmaster of Rivington Grammar School, Lancashire. 
Mr. Perry is a former pupil of West Hartlepool,. He was 
trained at St. John’s, Battersea, and obtained a first in 
the Maths. Tripos, Part I, and a second in the Science 
Tripos, Part II, from Downing College, Cambridge. During 
the years 1912-26 he served as an assistant master at 
Rhyl County School, Sir John Deane’s Grammar School, 
Nantwich, Stamford School, and Cambridge and County 
School. He became Head at Spilsby in 1926. Fora number 
of years he also acted as Supervisor in Physics, Downing 
College. During the War he served in the 7th South 
Lancashire Regiment. He is a keen and active sportsman. 

* * * 


Mr. JoHN Tarxsot, Headmaster of Haileybury, has 
announced his intention of retiring at the end of the Easter 
term next year. Mr. Talbot was appointed to Haileybury 
in 1922 in succession to Mr. F. B. Malim, the present Head 
of Wellington. 

* + * 

THE Governing Body of Lyttelton Grammar School, 
Malvern, has appointed the Rev. Edward Cunliffe Owen 
to be Headmaster on the resignation of Mr. G. R. Thornton, 
who has held the position for thirty years. Mr. Owen 
went to Pembroke College, Oxford, as an open scholar and 
obtained a second in Classical Mods. and a first in Lit. Hum. 
(1891). He has had experience as an assistant at Man- 
chester Grammar School and Bromsgrove School. He was, 
appointed Headmaster of St. Peter’s School, York, in 1900, 
and became Principal of King William’s College, Isle of 
Man, in 1913, a position which he held until 1930. He was 
Canon and Prebendary of York Minster for three years, 
and in 1930-1 Canon of St. German’s Cathedral, Peel, 


Isle of Man. Since 1915 he has been Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Sodor and Man. In 1930 he was appointed 
Vicar of Wychbold, Worcestershire. 

* * * 

Mr. H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH, Physics and Science Master 
at Stowe School, is to be the new Headmaster of Ludlow 
Grammar School. He was educated at Tonbridge School 
and graduated from Sussex College, Cambridge, with 
seconds in the Maths. Tripos and Science Tripos (Part IT). 
He has been at Stowe School since 1923 and has charge of 
swimming. He was in his college first XV for the years 
1921-2-3. 

* * * 

Mr. JOHN TENNANT, who has taken a B.A. degree in 
South Africa, is stated by the National Institute for the 
Blind to be the first blind student to obtain a degree in 
that country. Throughout his career, Mr. Tennant has 
studied entirely under the tuition of his mother. He lost 
his sight as a child fifteen years ago shortly after he first 
went to school. 

k * * 

THE Worcestershire Education Committee has appointed 
Miss Muriel Constance Oldfield to be Headmistress of the 
Kidderminster High School for Girls in succession to 
Miss Yolande Gabrielle Raymond, who retires at the end 
of this term. Miss Oldfield is Head of the Modern Language 
Department at Roedean School, Brighton, and has had 
previous teaching experience at the Welsh Girls’ School, 
Ashford, and the Queen Mary High School, Liverpool. 
While at Newnham College, Cambridge, Miss Oldfield passed 
the English Tripos and the Modern Language Tripos 
examinations, with distinction in the oral examination. She 
possesses the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate. Miss Oldfield 
will take up her duties at Kidderminster in September. 
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Miss CLARE PysUus is retiring this term from the secre- 
taryship of the Secondary, Technical, and University 
Teachers’ Insurance Society (STUTIS). She has had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Society come of age and has been 
in office for nearly all the twenty-one years of its existence. 
The new Secretary is to be Miss C. A. Cripps, at present on 
the staff of the Headmistresses’ Association. 

* * * 


THE Council of the G.P.D.S.T. has appointed Miss M. 
Jarrett (Final Honour School of English Language and 
Literature, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford), present Head- 
mistress of the Northgate School for Girls, Ipswich, to be 
Headmistress of Clapham High School and Principal of 
the Training College attached thereto, as from January, 
1934. 

* * * 

AMONGST the names of successful candidates in the 
Oxford Modern Language Tripos will be found that of 
Mr. Donald M. Sutherland, of New College. Mr. Suther- 
land, who gained special commendation in colloquial 
German, has been in the office of the Publisher of this 
Journal for a dozen years, and a few of his previous successes 
have been chronicled in these columns. A travelling 
scholarship, which he gained five years ago, enabled him 
to study on the spot the present-day publishing methods 
of France and Germany. It is worthy of note, that his 
connexion with the business side of the Journal secured 
for him a welcome at the great continental publishing 


houses. Mr. Sutherland’s report was issued in an abridged 
form by the Publisher's Circular. 
* s * 
Ir is not too much to say that the sudden death of 
Lord Burnham involves every member of the teaching 
profession in a sense of almost personal loss. His other 
interests were many and varied but we feel sure that he 
will be remembered best for the great work he did as 
Chairman of the Committee that bears his name. Our 
thoughts go back to those days when the Committee was 
first set up. It was of supreme importance that its Chairman 
should be a man in whom both local authorities and teachers 
could feel confidence. From the very first, Lord Burnham, 
by his tact, by his impartiality, and by his seemingly 
effortless management of difficult situations, played his 
part admirably. More than once, when feeling ran high, 
his personal intervention saved the Committee from 
threatened disintegration. He disliked the Geddes economy 
campaign, and did much in a quiet way to counteract it, 
while the great pains he took to promulgate a fair award 
in the arbitration of 1925 will always be gratefully remem- 
bered. Since then, the affection and respect of the teaching 
profession towards him have increased vear by year. No 
man was more widely trusted, and we believe that he valued 
very highly the tributes paid to him by teachers. We 
regret more than we can say that his genial cry of “ Order ! 
Order ! ” will be heard no more. 
ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


LA GRAMMAIRE DE L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE 


Mention has been made in the Journal of ‘‘ La Grammaire de 
l'Académie Française,” not always very appreciatively. May I 
therefore bring to the notice of your readers a little book of 
forty-five pages written in defence of the grammar published by 
the Academy ? The author's name is: Camille Aymonier. His 
pamphlet is called La Grammaire de l’Académie Française et ses 
critiques. The publishers are: Firmin-Didot et Cie. Price two 


francs. G. H. CLARKE. 


—— 


WOMEN AND DIOCESAN SERVICE OVERSEAS 


Will you allow us to make known through your paper the 
particulars of urgent vacancies for women educationists in two 
Dioceses overseas ? One Bishop has lost two women teachers 
through ill health. The staff is so small that his need is now 
urgent to the point of desperation. Another writes that twenty 
years of work will be thrown away unless a new recruit arrives 
this autumn. We need at once three qualified teachers in robust 
health between the ages of 25-35, preferably holding the Board 
of Education or The Froebel Certificate. Graduate teachers are 
also neede.l in other posts connected with the Society. They 
should be Churchwomen in sympathy with the ideals of S.P.G. 
The Society is responsible for their support and passages. 

Will any one who can offer this service write to the Women 
Candidates’ Secretary, 15 Tufton Street, S.W. 1. 

Stacy WADDY, 
Secretary, The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


At the laying of the foundation stone of the new building of 
the University and at the accompanying banquet, thanks were 
properly given to the present Chancellor, the Earl of Athlone, 
to the Vice Chancellor, Dr. L. N. G. Filon, to Lord Macmillan 
and Sir E. Graham Little, M.P., and others who have brought 
about the foundation of the building of the largest University 
in these islands. But no mention has been made of the real 
inception of the teaching University. It must not be forgotten, 
that until 1898 the University was merely an examining body 
with no official connexion with the teaching colleges. Early 


in the nineties, a body of young students at University College, 
among whom Sir Frank Heath and Sir Gregory Foster were 
prominent, were urging the authorities to make this examining 
body into a real university. For many years there was a struggle 
with those who wished the external students to be allowed to 
graduate; this was settled by the creation of two sides, the 
internal and external, and the University is still open to any 
student who can pass its examinations. It has been the work 
of years to obtain the Bloomsbury site, due in large measure to 
three Vice Chancellors: Sir Holburt Waring, Sir Gregory 
Foster and Sir W. H. Beveridge. Their names should not be 
forgotten when the vast building 1s at last completed. 
VETERAN. 


WRONG TEACHING—THE OLD DIRECT 
METHOD 


Recently a colleague remarked to me that the direct method 
of teaching languages was as dead as mutton. I replied that it 
was certainly on the decline and devoutly hoped that we should 
see no resurrection of its ghost. 

For I thought of the direct method as teachers have known 
it. There was nothing wrong in those enterprising spirits who 
sponsored the direct method some twenty years gone ; shorn of 
its extravagances, the language teaching they sought to promote 
contained much common sense, but it was in the nature of things 
that the new method should become a peg for “ frills ” that 
largely robbed it of its utility in the hands of any “ stunt mer- 
chant ” who sought to exploit it. Like many innovations the 
direct method was the outcome of a rush to an extreme, and the 
exclusion of a// English in the French lesson was a natural corol- 
lary for those whose enthusiasm outran their common sense. 
It would be idle to deny that teachers often pandered to the 
whims of an inspectorate that was keen on supporting the new 
regime. 

The new method was spectacular ; what could show up better 
than a brisk fire of question and answer in the language ? and 
in a desire to shine and to be seen to shine, a true sense of values 
was lost on both sides. I have seen some astonishing panto- 
mime, both by tyros and experts in the use of the direct method. 
I have known teachers endeavour to explain some such abstract 
idea as “ hatred,” “ fear,” without any recourse to English, and 
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then give it up as a bad job, and I am reminded of an occurrence 
—pathetically humorous—where the teacher, in order to convey 
the meaning of “ vache,” went down on hands and knees and 
simulated the actions and voice of the animal, fortunately, or 
unfortunately, with some degree of success. I once disconcerted 
an expert who was training me in the way I should go. ‘‘ No 
English ” was his slogan. Placing a book on the table he assumed 
a puzzled air and asked himself the question, ‘‘ Ou est le livre ? ” 
went through the pantomime of searching for the book, then, 
picking it up, exclaimed with a look of satisfaction, “ Voici le 
livre.” This was repeated several times and then he started 
on the class, putting the question “ OU est le livre ? ” to each 
boy in turn. Various wrong answers were given till one boy 
came to the table, picked up the book, and said, “ Voici le livre.” 
Thereafter the class felt they were on the right track, and taking 
his cue each boy dutifully came out with the answer, “ Voici 
le livre.” The expert turned to me with a look of triumph. 
“There you are, they’ve got it!” he exclaimed. I then asked 
the class if they could tell me what the teacher had asked and 
what they replied. Not one of them knew. I got such translations 
as “ What is it? ” “ It is the book,” ‘‘ What do you take? ”’ 
“ I take the book,” and many others—anything, in fact, but the 
rightone. Insucha predicament it was the method of the expert 
to peg away till some hazard had elucidated the meaning, but 
how much better off was he than the veriest tyro who gave the 
class a translation at the outset and then proceeded to drill them 
in question and answer ? 


French phonetics is still often carried much too far, the detailed 
treatment that is sometimes given belonging rather to advanced 
students of a language than to easily-bored beginners. It is not 
nearly so helpful as the enthusiast imagines. If the teacher pro- 
nounces a word, children with good imitative powers get it fairly 
correct straight away, if a child cannot, then a detailed descrip- 
tion of the way it is made often puts him no farther forward. 
Debatable in theory but you may soon satisfy yourself of its 
truth in fact. 

It is a great plank in the platform of the enthusiasts that the 
direct method means thinking in French without any inter- 
mediate translation into English. It certainly makes for that, 
but you can never ensure that English is so excluded ; such a 
view is based on an underestimation of the rapidity of thought. 
From careful examination of beginners who answer readily in 
French you may question whether some do not translate and 
retranslate so quickly that the operation is not apparent. Does 
it much matter ? 

Most teachers are now adopting a mixed method —conducting 
as much as possible of the lesson in French and using English 
to help them out of their difficulty. There is elasticity here—the 
good teacher will show a preponderance of French in his lesson, 
the poor one too much English. The direct method is not “ dead 
as mutton '’—it is holding its place in the mixed method 
—dominating but never excluding the sometimes-needed 
English. 

LINGUIST. 


Have Schoolmasters Really any Proper Sense of Humour ? 


By an OLp BLUE 


OOR old Bardsley. He hasn't got over it vet. Only 

the other day, in the midst of our world crises, trade 
crises, district rate crises, and all the other machinery of 
constitutional government, he was reminding his colleagues 
of the—well, let us put it euphemistically—the ineffable 
youthfulness of Beverley Nichols. Alas!  Beverley’s 
engaging candour did sadly flutter some of the less volatile 
common rooms when he remarked that in his schooldays 
he did not laugh at schoolmaster’s jokes, for the simple 
reason that he was not amused by them. 

Possibly B. N. was unfortunate in his choice of masters. 
And undoubtedly those harassed masters were faced with 
few Beverleys. When we have to cope with the mis- 
cellaneous immaturities of thick-lip Jenkins and snub- 
nose Johnson, our humour generally has to be broad and 
splendidly simple. As The Times has feelingly reminded 
us, there is usually something of the actor in the real 
schoolmaster. Cold print can never compass his dramatic 
energy ; and the crowning irony of such consummate 
artistry is that its most unconscious pleasantries may be 
resented by Johnson and Jenkins as personal reflexions. 

Still, a typical youth, such as Bardsley himself probably 
was in prehistoric days before the War, usually welcomes 
-any kind of friendly humour; and if his master is a 
rigorous disciplinarian like the redoubtable H. J. Stalley at 
Christ’s Hospital, he welcomes it with all the more unaffected 
relief. Tall, bearded, massive, H. J. was the specially 
trusted colleague of that great Headmaster, Richard Lee. 

There was that memorable moment in Bardsley’s 
writing-school career when he cast a furtive glance at the 
clock. “That clock,” reverberated Stalley, ‘‘ doesn’t like 
to be looked at: it keeps its hands before its face.” A 
remark as old as the clock. But—the great man had 
condescended ; his wrath was turnéd away; a critical 
moment was eased; henceforth the mind-wandering of 
Bardsey is diverted with the vision of a timid timekeeper 
instead of a tyrant master. 

But what we always regarded as the most exquisite 
joke in all Stalley’s collection served to enliven a variety 
of unsettled periods such as are wont to accompany the 
beginning or end of term, or the morning after a whole 


leave. Vividly would he narrate, from his magisterial 
platform, not only how pleased all the Old Blues were to 
revisit Newgate Street, and renew old times with him, but 
what fervent gratitude they voiced for the faithful chastise- 
ments he had administered. 

One of the most popular of our masters in that era, 
who has since been Head of the City of London School 
and is now Prebendary Chilton, suggested in his 
St. Matthew’s Day sermon at Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
recently, that, as the Presentation Blues of his day were 
admitted not because they were brilliant, but because thev 
were needy, they may be more grateful than the Scholar- 
ship Blues. Well, Bardsley lovingly recalls how some of 
them seemed to have more need of Stalley’s cane ; and no 
doubt their subsequent gratitude is directly proportional. 

But there were even more strenuous occasions than 
Stalley’s Detentions. When Christ’s Hospital resorted to 
outside examiners for oral as well as written tests, there 
was a certain sense of stress. There was the form master, 
pacing up and down his glass-panelled room, like a lion 
in a cage. There was his Little Erasmus form shepherded 
away in the head’s room for the Great Inquisition. There 
was Richard Lee himself, conferring with the examiner. 
And there in front of them was Bardsley, uneasily thumbing 
his Greek grammar. Said that most rigorous of heads, 
that most Draconian of disciplinarians : 

“ Do not dog-ear your books, my little man, or I shall 
curtail your leaves.” 

But Bardsley was destined for another momentous 
moment. He let fall a bronze statuette his ward or house— 
including himself—had won for heading the prize list. 
It was a distinguished ward, and that year it had carried 
off trophy after trophy—for swimming, cricket, and drill, 
as well as study. This last was known as the Coleridge 
Medal, and as head of the ward he was carrying it to 
adorn the ward table for a Lent supper, attended by the 
Duke of Cambridge’s deputy and a throng of visitors. 

H. F. Westlake, who became Canon Custodian of West- 
minster, and whose tragic death at the time of Queen 
Alexandra’s funeral will be remembered, was then head 
monitor of that ward—one of the best looking and most 
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popular monitors in the school—and not without reason 
he was exceeding wroth. So sad seemed the dint the hapless 
trophy sustained that Bardsley was ordered to take it to 
the head the next morning. ... 

There, in front of the Senior Deputy Grecians, he at 
length went mutely forward, clasping that injured, reproach- 
ful figure. . . . “ Am I a coppersmith,” inquired the great 
man, ‘or a worker in brass, that you should bring it to 
me ? ” He turned to his Iliad, and in a general ripple of 
Olympian satisfaction the whole incident closed for ever. 

Doubtless R. C. Sherriff’s admiration for his school- 
master ‘“‘ Osborne ” of Journey’s End has fanned his own 
desire to be a schoolmaster; and these little interludes 
must have had an effect, even on Bardsley. Great was his 
surprise not long ago to receive a letter from an anxious 
parent whose son had written home that Bardsley is the 
only friend he has in the school. 

School jests may seldom reach exalted wit, but no 
matter. The school world is wax to receive and marble to 
retain them. Murphy and Staples are throwing bread 
about at dinner. “ H’m,” chuckles the housemaster, 
‘“‘there’ll be a bread pudding to-morrow.” 
~ And Kennedy at Shrewsbury, whose Latin Grammar, 

whether for internal or external application, has proved, 
in its day, an ever-ready weapon against both delinquent 
and dullard. On April the First a boy put the clock 
forward, and the chapel bell was rung an hour too soon. 


The offender was sent to the head. “ Swish,” went the 
terrible cane. . . . But stopped short. ‘' Swish,’”’ again 
went the cane. . . . And again stopped short. .. . Still 


trembling bent the culprit. ‘‘ Go away, you April fool!” 
said the great Dr. Kennedy. 

It has been found an effective way with late-comers to 
line them up and have them repeat such immortal verse as : 


“ When ye morning riseth redde, 
Rise not thou, but keep thy bedde : 
When ye morn is dull and grey, 
Sleep is still ye better way ; 
Beasts arise betimes, but thenne 
They are beasts, and we are menne.” 


Such quotations convey an impersonal atmosphere which 
chastens any ungenial suspicion of being made up for the 
occasion by a cross-grained schoolmaster. 

Many are the quaint remarks of that Victorian head- 
master of Rugby who became Dean Goulburn. Yet even 
Goulburn was not devoid of humour. ‘“ Are you then of 
opinion, Smiler, that everything in Nature is beautiful ? ” 
he asked a too glibly accommodating boy at Norwich. 
“ Oh, yes, sir.” “ H’m! Would you say that an elephant 
viewed from behind is beautiful ? ” 


Well, well. That world-famed Grock, the prince of 
clowns, esteems London audiences as ‘‘ the best in the 
world. The English have such a quick sense of humour 
that the tiniest gesture tells.” 

And so they have not been utterly palsied by the school- 
master. Indeed, that other prince of fun-makers, H. G. 
Wells, was once a schoolmaster ; and there are those who 
argue that Shakespeare himself had been a schoolmaster 
before he created that greatest of the world’s comic charac- 
ters, the fat-witted Falstaff, plump as the rolling globe. 

It has been hopefully recommended that humour be 
made a specific subject of the school curriculum, and that 
henceforth no schoolmaster be appointed who falls short 
in that fundamental branch of study. That versatile 
teacher and writer, George Sampson, has suggested that 
the ‘‘ melancholy of schoolmasters ” is due to their taking 
to heart the countless homilies aimed at their devoted 
heads by people who have never taught. Well, now is the 
schoolmasters’ chance. Let them explore the multi- 
tudinous humour of these admonitions. There should 
be material at once for a variety of Ph.D. theses. And 
where shall the most melancholy pedagogue make a more 
stimulating start than with the bracing wit of the gentle- 
man who is reported to have said that “a good many 
teachers are merely teachers, and not educationists at 
all”? ? 

In the meantime a light-hearted schoolmaster has brought 
home something of the world’s buoyancy. ‘‘ Boys,” he 
announced, ‘‘ the earth is round.” Agreeably incredulous 
titters. “ Yes; and a fine thing, too. .. . Let the range 
of weapons keep increasing, and at last there’ll be all the 
earth’s circumference between the fronts of the opposing 
armies. They'll then find themselves back to back, and 
can just turn round and shake hands on the spot.”’ 

One evening after Bardsley had imparted so genial a 
prospect to his own form and had incidentally pointed the 
pleasant contrast between Jeans’s view of annihilations 
and Millikan’s more optimistic picture of atom-building, 
he was marking their pile of essays. His perennial welcome 
for verse-efforts refuses to be daunted by passing defects 
of rhyme and rhythm. “ Well,” he remarked, ‘‘ here’s old 
Bodger’s four-liner : 

“ While Sir James paints decay in the cosmic ray, 
Still merrily rolls the earth. 
And our millions of suns, in a Millikan world 
Are lit by the Maker of Mirth.” 


‘“ Good thing Bodger isn’t often taken like that where 
I am,” puffed Tomlins, the fourth form master. ‘ Or he’d 
jolly soon know it.” 

We agreed. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the July Competition is “ Trina,” proxime 
accessit “ Nedgus.”’ 


The winner of the June Competition was Miss H. 
Reynard, Warden, King’s College of Household and Social 
Science, Campden Hill Road, W. 8. 


The winner of the May Competition was Mr. Thomas C. 
Turnbull, Delaware, 302 Baring Road, Grove Park, Lee, 
S.E. 


We classify the eighty-nine versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Trina, Nedgus, Beetle, Blackamoor, H. S. W., 
Cadwal, A. K. M., Katty Ann, V. N., Dixton, 
Miss Hinkson, Magister, Old Trident, Fleetwood, 
Franc-Tireur, Memus, Atlantis, Chardonne, Als 
ob, Eval, L. W. H., T. S. O., Itzehoe, J. E. M., 
Woodlea, Strix, G. E. M., Marie, Anthony, 
Beginner, Eleanor, Kid, Robin, Fantasio, Keri, 
Werther. 


Class II..—Yendu, Emjay, Atossa, Leander, St. Benoît, 
Chauve-souris, Charles G. Box, E. M. C., Grec, 
Miss H. M., Gobbo, Scrappy, Raoul, Efro, J. A.G., 
Jane, Bésigue, Double E., R. A. D., Phlogistin, 
Martin, P. H. M., Petit, H. S., A. W., Tibbie, 
C. F. H., Little Nell. 


Class III.—Hyperion, J. L. D., Auburn, M. M., R. E., Arrde, 
Chang,M. I. D., Mina, A. E. M. F., Lara, Optimist, 
A. P., Scarab, Onyx, Hesad, M. J. F., Desdichado, 
Lizard, E. H. S., Téméraire, L. E.C. M., Schoolboy, 
Shropshire Lad, R. G. G. 


EXTRACT FROM “ JEAN-FRANCOIS LES Bas-BLEUS,” BY CHARLES 
NoDIER. (PARIS, GEORGES CRÈs & CIE.) 


—Ne plaignons plus le pauvre Jean-François d’avoir perdu la 
raison. Il vaut mieux pour lui étre fou que d’apprendre la mort 
tragique de sa bienfaitrice, de son éléve, et de la jeune demoiselle 
qui passe pour avoir été la première cause du dérangement de 
son esprit. Ces innocentes creatures sont aussi tombées sous la 
main du bourreau. 
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—Seroit-il possible! m’écriai-je. Hélas! je ne vous avois rien 
dit de Jean-François, parce que je sais que vous craignez pour 
moi l'influence de certaines idées mystérieuses dont il m’a 
entretenu. Mais il est mort ! 

—Il est mort ? reprit vivement mon père ; et depuis quand ? 

—Depuis trois jours, le 29 prairial. Il avoit été immobile, dès 
le matin, au milieu de la place, a l'endroit même où je le ren- 
contrai, au moment de la mort de la reine. Beaucoup de monde 
l’entouroit, quoiqu'il gardat le plus profond silence, car sa 
préoccupation étoit trop grande pour qu'il pat en être distrait par 
aucune question. A quatre heures enfin, son attention parut 
redoubler. Quelques minutes après, il éleva les bras vers le ciel 
avec une étrange expression d'enthousiasme ou de douleur, fit 
quelques pas en prononçant les noms des personnes dont vous 
venez de parler, poussa un cri et tomba. On s'empressa autour 
de lui, on se hata de le relever, mais ce fut inutilement. Il étoit 
mort. 

—Le 29 prairial, à quatre heures et quelques minutes ? dit mon 
père en consultant son journal. C’est bien l'heure et le jour! 
Ecoute, si jamais tu racontes cette histoire, quand tu seras 
homme, ne la donne pas pour vraie, parce qu’elle t’exposeroit 
au ridicule. 

—Y a-t-il des raisons qui puissent dispenser un homme de 
publier hautement ce qu’il reconnoit pour la vérité ? repartis-je 
avec respect. 

— Il y ena une qui vaut toutes, dit mon père en secouant la tête. 
La vérité est inutile. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘“‘ TRINA ”’ 


“ Let us no longer pity poor Jean-Francois for having lost his 
reason. It is better for him to be mad than to learn the tragic 
death of his benefactress, his pupil, and the young girl who is 
said to have been the first cause of the derangement of his in- 
tellect. These innocent creatures have also fallen beneath the 
hand of the executioner.” 

“Can it be possible ?'’ I exclaimed. “Alas! I had not 
mentioned Jean-François to you, because I know that you are 
afraid of my being influenced by certain mysterious ideas about 
which he talked to me. But he is dead! ” 

“ Dead ? ” ejaculated my father, ‘‘ since when ? ” 

“ He died three days ago, the z9th Prairial. He had remained 
motionless from early morning in the middle of the square, on 
the same spot where I found him at the moment of the queen’s 
death. Many people were round him, although he kept absolutely 
silent, for his anxiety was too great for him to be distracted from 
it by questioning. Finally, at 4 o'clock, his pre-occupation seemed 
to be intensified. Some minutes after, he raised his arms to 
Heaven with a strange expression of enthusiasm or pain, walked 
a few paces saying over the names of the people whom you have 
just mentioned, cried aloud, and fell. People hastened towards 
him and tried to raise him, but in vain. He was dead.” 

“The 29th Prairial, at a few minutes past four ? ” said my 
father, consulting his paper. ‘' That is exactly the hour and the 
day! Listen, if ever you should relate this story when you are 
a grown man, never insist that it is true, otherwise you would 
expose yourself to ridicule.” 

‘“ Can there be any reasons which will excuse a man from pro- 
claiming aloud what he knows to be the truth ?’’ I replied 
respectfully. 

“ There is one which is worth all the rest, 
shaking his head. *‘ Truth is in vain.” 


said my father, 


This month’s passage was chosen from a very straight- 
forward, direct and easy story, in the hope of encouraging 
readers who might have been thinking our contests too 
difticult for them to enter. The result justifies the experi- 
ment, but for that very reason no competitor need be 
ashamed if he finds his version lower in the classification 
than he anticipated. We were obliged to take notice of 
such tiny blemishes as the substitution of the preposition 
under for beneath in tombées sous la main du bourreau. 


This was probably “ P. H. M’s”’ difficulty. He says 
“ The choice of the correct preposition for ‘ sous la main 
du bourreau’ puzzled me, as in English, falling under a 
person's hand is unusual, and, I think, not necessarily 
fatal.” We think well of “ P. H. M.” ; his version is 
written in good English prose, but he must render the 
I*‘rench accurately. We found no justification for Four 
minutes afterwards. However, along with many good 
translators in Class II, he only lost three marks. In fact, 
all translators in Class If are good, but those in Class I 
jostled each other for the prize. 


One other satisfaction we gained from offering this easy 
bait, and that is the number of young people who have 
ventured to join us. Some frankly admit their youth, 
in others, the work shows internal evidence of it. But 
none of it is bad, and some newcomers, whose French has 
been uncertain, are well equipped on the English side by 
having a good nervous style. We noted specially the 
excellent English of ‘‘ Arrde ” and “ M. I. D.” 

Will one new reader, Miss Hinkson, forgive us for not 
putting her chosen pseudonym—" Fidelis ” ? This name 
already belongs to one very old friend of these compe- 
titions, and we hope it will be used by him for many 
more contests. 

Some of the perfect versions in Class I made the father 
consult his diary instead of his paper. This was a natural 
rendering to any one who did not know the context. At 
the same time, a little thought would make one pause over 
diary because, as the execution had only taken place three 
days before, he would scarcely have needed to consult 
anything to remember so tragic an event if it had been 
near enough to him personally to be recorded in his diary. 

A number of competitors made their ending woolly. 
There is so much snap about La vérité est inutile that it is 
a pity not to stick to it. Some of our best writers put 
It is useless to tell the truth; The truth is of no avail; Truth 
is unprofitable ; and other variations. 

Another point we did not care for was the too literal 
rendering of publier hautement ; to publish is, in English, 
too specific. We were surprised that some people put 
do not give it for true or out for true. Never be satished with 
a preposition that seems to be noticeable. The correct 
word fits in so smoothly as to be imperceptible; as true 
would have come into your minds if you had put the work 
aside for half an hour and then returned to it. 

These easy-seeming passages are not so simple as they 
look. All languages have their own peculiar felicities. 
The phrase J/ est mort means He has died or He is dead, 
which makes the depuis quand a natural sequel. 

One or two of our young friends forgot that the form 
m'écriai-je is the correct rendering of a reflexive verb 
and tried to make him crv to himself. We did not like the 
Could it be possible put by a number of our best writers. 
The natural English exclamation would be Is it possible ! 
or even It’s not possible ! 

We quite thought for a while that ‘ A. K. M.” was win- 
ning the prize, her rendering was so good. But why say 
He was thronged ? 

We had such very nice letters. It does please us so 
much to know that our friends like these contests, and we 
appreciate the candid expression of their own views, whether 
they agree with us or not. We were glad to see * V. N.” 
back, and we thank “ A. W.” for the address of her holiday 
retreat. It is nice of “ Krampus ” to snatch a moment 
from his English visit to write to us. We wish him a 
pleasant holiday and do not think he needs to spend it 
studying English. He is far too modest about his attain- 
ments, because his English is so good that he had com- 
peted many times before we realized that he was not 
Enghsh himself. 

We were interested to read of “ T. S. O.” and the other 
people in his form joining in our contest and competing 
against each other. We wish them all good places in 
the classification and hope that “ T. S. O.” our veteran, 
as he calls himself, is satisfied with his own. His version 
is good, and so is his English style. Our young friends 
will find that this exercise, even without a prize, brings 
a reward of its own. There is no surer path to a good prose 
style than the pcriodical attempt to perfect some rendering 
of a foreign tongue ; the effort to convey the exact meaning 
of one’s original teaches the niceties of one’s own language. 
You may remember that Mr. Thornton Wilder, author 
of The Bridge of San Luis Rey, practised writing one 
complete essay per night in only ten minutes, consequently 
his quiet, beautiful prose is a model of compression. One 

(Continued on page 3523) 
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BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


In these days of economy experience has proved that BLACKIE’S 
Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


IN THREE BOOKS 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE. Book I. By FRANK JONES, B.A., Senior English Master, King Edward’s School, 
Aston, Birmingham ; Lecturer in Anglo-Saxon at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 2s. 

A NEW ENGLISH COURSE. Book II. By FRANK JONES, B.A., and HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A., Senior 
History Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham ; Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. 2s. 

A NEW ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By FRANK JONES, B.A. 2s. 

The three books of A Complete English Course are complementary and form aco-ordinated course for secondary schools, 
providing all that is necessary for the study of formal English up to Matriculation standard. Each book, however, is 
complete in itself and may be used independently. 

The course is essentially practical, and every effort has been made to make the teaching heuristic in character and to 
inculcate a proper attitude to language. 

A New English Course, Book I, is intended for pupils of about 11 years of age who are beginning the study of formal 
English ; Book II for pupils of 12 to 14 years who have already made a year’s systematic study of elementary grammar ; 
A New English Composition for pupils of 15 to 16 years of age. 


Just Published 
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A JUNIOR HISTORY OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE OVERSEA 


By A. P. NEWTON, M.A., D.Lit., B.Sc., F.S.A., Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the University of London, 
Fellow of King’s College, London. 
With numerous Illustrations and twenty-one Maps. Cloth boards. 2s. 

This book tells, in simple language, the story of the Empire’s growth oversea. It shows how that growth has 
influenced, both politically and materially, the life of all the people who live within the British realms. It is specially 
suited for use as a reading or textbook for pupils of from 12 to 15 years of age. It deals with many sides of the 
Empire's history that are usually overlooked. 

The book has been written at the suggestion and with the approval and support of the Education Committee of the 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire and of the Imperial Studies Committee of the Royal Empire 
Society. 


New Edition Thoroughly revised 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School, and C. H. K. 
MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The revision, for which 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten has been responsible, was necessitated by the happenings and developments of the post-war era and 
by the findings of modern historical research. It has been no mere patchwork, but a very thorough and searching adjust- 
ment, without, however, altering the plan of the book. The last 200 pages, dealing with the period from the Industrial 
Revolution to the Ottawa Conference in 1932, have been entirely rewritten by Mr. Marten. 


Complete. 8s. In Two Parts. 5s. each. Part I. 55 B.C.—A.D. 1603. Part II. 1603-1932 
In Three Sections. 3s. 6d. each 
Section I. 55 B.C.-A.D. 1485 Section II. 1485-1714 Section III. 1714-1932 
In Four Periods 
Period I. 55 B.C.—A.D. 1422. 38.6d. (Same as Section I) Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 
Period II. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. Period IV. 1783-1932. 2s. 6d., 


Just Published 


PAGINAE PRIMAE 


A First Latin Course 


By F. R. DALE, M.A., Headmaster, The City of London School, and G. G. HENDERSON, M.A., Assistant Master 
The City of London School. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 9d. 

Paginae Primae is a First Latin Course for beginners and will take them to the stage at which they can read a simple 
Latin text. 

It is designed for the first year of a four-year course to School Certificate or for the first two years of a five-year course. 

The exercises can be used for oral work, if desired. The reading matter is readable, and compares favourably with those 
more conventional exercises which have immortalized Balbus and his attempts at wall-building. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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other point for young readers: we hope they are aware 
that we accept two competitors on one coupon from all 
people still at school. 


It was splendid of ‘‘ Onyx ” to make such a brave attempt 
at the Spanish competition because we had complained of 
the small number of entries, and we would never have 
suspected that his knowledge was as scanty as he admits. 


‘* Atossa ” asks whether some one can tell us out of which 
of Bolingbroke’s work the example in the Lessing passage 
was taken. We shall be obliged if a reader will supply 
this and save us a search. Diese etwanige Fähigkeit in 
the same passage still puzzles ‘‘ Atossa.” Our rendering 
of the passage would be: “It is possibly the possession 
of this capacity ...’’ die. the capacity to follow the 
sequence of ideas. That is the same as calling it the posstble 
possession of this capacity but we think it more English. 


We are indebted to ‘‘ Memus”’ for an interesting note: 
“ Prairial 29th—‘ On the 17th of June by the old-slave 
style’ (Thomas Carlyle).” “H. S. W’s”’ comment is: 
“ Ou doit-on hurler avec les loups révolutionnaires en 
laissant intraduit le ‘ 29 prairial’ ? ” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation of 
the following passage from ‘‘ Buchholzens in Italien,” by Julius 
Stinde. (Berlin, Grote-Verlag.) 


Auf dem Bahnhof von Avenza sahen wir grosse Marmorblécke 
liegen, die aus den Briichen von Carara dorthin geschafft waren, 
und bei einem riesengrossen Block sah ich einen Herrn stehen, 
der ihn genau betrachtete. “ Das ist ja Professor Schaper aus 
Berlin,” rief ich, “ den muss ich anreden! ’’—‘‘ Irrst du dich 
auch nicht, Wilhelmine? ” fragte mein Karl.—‘ Nein, ich 
erkenne ihn wieder, ich sah den Kuss des Genius auf seiner Stirn, 
als sein herrliches Goethedenkmal im Tiergarten enthüllt wurde.” 

Ich aus dem Coupé und ihm meinen Namen genannt. Er sehr 
leutselig, gar nicht vornehmtuerig wie sonst beriihmte Leute, 
mit einem Worte, durchaus menschlich. ‘‘ Herr Professor wollen 
wohl wieder einen Goethe anfertigen oder sonst etwas Grossar- 
tiges ? ” fragte ich und deutete auf den Block.—" Nein,” ant- 
wortete er eingehend, ‘‘ der Marmor ist fiir die Viktoria in der 
Ruhmeshalle bestimmt.” —‘“‘ Wie ist es nur möglich,” fragte ich 
weiter, ‘‘ dass Herr Professor überhaupt so beseelte Wesen aus 
dem formlosen Gestein bilden können.” —'‘ O,” erwiderte er 
lachelnd, “in den Blöcken sind die Figuren drin, man muss sie 
nur heraushauen.’’—‘' Sehen der Herr Professor denn den 
Blöcken von aussen an, was in ihnen steckt ? ” fragte ich erstaunt, 
worauf er sagte, das wäre eben die Kunst. 

Man gab das erste Zeichen zur Abfahrt, und so waren mir 
leider nur noch wenige Minuten zur Unterredung mit dem 
Professor vergönnt. Es ist doch zu interessant, einem berühmten 
Künstler, sozusagen, auf den Pfaden des Schaffens entgegenzu- 
treten. Welch Aufsehen erregenden Artikel könnte eine geübte 
Feder aus diesem Zusammentreffen fiir die Gartenlaube 
zurechtzimmern ! 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competstors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send veal names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon prinied on page 533, must reach 
the office by the first post on September 1, 1933, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
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value of {1 1s.,and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say, 11 in. by gin.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a Iin. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, $ in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement; sound information; apt illustration; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 6, 
1933. 
On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to : 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Messrs. B. H. BLACKWELL, LTD., have issued List 330, 
consisting of publishers’ remainders. The items are arranged 
alphabetically by authors’ names and the prices are generally 
about half the published price—a chance for the bibliophile who 
wishes to acquire expensive volumes or large series. 

* * k : 


We have received from Messrs. Harrap a specimen booklet 
of the preliminary pages of their new Standard French and 
English Dictionary, of which the first part is to appear in the 
autumn. For many years past all modern language teachers 
have been complaining of the lack of a satisfactory French 
dictionary, and our own columns have often echoed the com- 
plaint. But when Messrs. Harrap tell us that £20,000 had to 
be spent before a word was put into type, we are not astonished 
that publishers have been chary of starting on so expensive an 
outlay. For fourteen years Mr. J. E. Mansion and his staft 
have been at work enlarging the scope of a standard dictionary, 
clearing out old lumber and including the new vocabulary of 
the twentieth century. Comparing the first sixteen pages of 
this specimen with that of the larger Gasc we should say that 
the new work will contain six or eight times as much matter. 
Our only criticism is that the type in places, though clear, is on 
the small side. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Chancellor: Sir JAMES M. BARRIE, Bart., O.M., M.A., LL.D. 

Rector: General Sir IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor: Sir T. H. HOLLAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.1.E., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Secretary to the University: W. A. FLEMING, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


The Academic Year begins about the middle of October and ends early in July. 


The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in all of which full instruction 
is given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the ree of M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjects embracing 
English, History, Modern Languages, Science, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. The wide scope of the Arts Curriculum 
permits of the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, Law, or Special Studies ; and it has been shown by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civil 
Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for this and other Special Examinations. 
In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.Sc., and Ph.D. are conferred. The Degree of Bachelor of 
Education is conferred on candidates who have attended courses and pana Examinations in Psychol and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). 
Diplomas in Education, in Geography, in Actuarial Mathematics, in Social Study, in German and in Spanish are granted. The Degree of Bachelor 
of Commerce (B.Com.) is conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are provided. Degrees in Science (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) 
may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Forestry, Mining, and in Technical - There are also Diplo- 
mas in Technical Chemistry, and in A ture. There are tuily equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary app ces, in all these De- 
partments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough training ecological subjects, and the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. 
The Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence 
and Public International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, as also Lectureships in other important 
branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, political, and administrative appointments 
generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The Faculty of Medicine has a full curriculum in 
Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratories, and all other necessary appliances for Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are 
afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Ko 
Edinburgh Hospital for Mental Disorders. Four ees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the University, viz.: Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.), chelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of raat act Ab pi ; and these Degrees qualify for practice through- 
out His Majesty’s Dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public M Services in the United Kingdom. A Diploma in 
Tropical M e and Hygiene (D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and spedauy approved Medical Practitioners 
who have resided abroad. There are also Diplomas in Public Health (D.P.H.), in Psychiatry (Dipl. Psych.), in Radiology (D.R.), and in Tropical 
Veterinary Medicine. In Music there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.D. are conferred, 

The University Staff consists of 59 Professors, about 160 Readers and Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount 
available for Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £25,000. Facilities are afforded for research in scientific and other subjects. 

Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrees. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained 
from the DEANS OF THE FACULTIES, or from the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY ; and full details are given in the University Calendar, published by Mr. 
James THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh—price 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties are also ee 
by Mr. JAMES THIN, viz.: Preliminary Examinations, 1s.; Arts Bursaries, 6d.; Degree Papers: Arts, 1s.; Science, 1s.; Law and Medicine, 6d. each ; 
Divinity and Music, 3d. each. 

June, 1933. By order of the Senatus, . W. A. FLEMING, Secretary to the University. 
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PriZeE Essay COMPETITION = composirion 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. . 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than OCTOBER 6, 1933. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 


shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed statement; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 


a6 


essay. ‘‘ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This ts essentsal.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to : 


Mr. WIitiiam Rice, “ The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Topics and Events 


‘Boys anD GiRLS LEAVING ScHooL.—The parents of every 
child of 14 leaving a London elementary school during the 
present educational year will receive a special circular from the 
Education Committee. The circular advises parents to send 
their children back to school next term, unless they have secured 
a suitable job in the meantime, and urges them in any case to 
see that the young people continue their education without a 
break, whether in or out of employment. Parents are assured 
that the young people who stay on at their elementary schools 
will suffer no disadvantage thereby, for the moment a post of 
the right kind is available, the boy or girl engaged for it will be 
released from school forthwith. The Education Committee 
has taken these exceptional measures on account of the large 
increase in the number of prospective leavers—the estimated 
total for 1933-4 is about 65,000 as aginst about 40,000 in 
1932—-3—in consequence of the high birth rate of 1919. The 
Committee forsee possible difficulties in the way of placing all 
these young people in suitable jobs as soon as they are entitled 
by age to leave school. 

s s * 

ADULT EDUCATION Broapcasts.—The B.B.C. this autumn 
is again following the same lines that it did in the winter of 
1931-2, when a number of the evening talks arranged by the 
Central Council for Broadcast Adult Education were grouped 
round one main theme—that of ‘‘ The Changing World.” 
This time, however, the subject is to be a national stock-taking, 
an examination and analysis, not only of the physical resources 
of the country, but also of ourselves, the human material which 
makes up the British nation. Such a stock-taking would seem 
to be very timely, for while on the one hand many nations 
have been making sincere attempts to find a common solution 
for common ills—without, we are afraid, much success—on the 
other, the extreme forms of nationalism, which are at the moment 
afflicting others, would seem likely to add to, rather than lessen, 
their difficulties. We in this country have been especially 
successful in the past in combining a sturdy spirit of national 
pride. with a willingness not only to adopt ideas from other 
people, but even to welcome foreign elements into our midst 


and eventually to assimilate the best of them into the national 
stock. But things have moved so rapidly in recent times that 
it will be good for us to pause and ask ourselves just what is 
our position to-day. 

s s 

ROBERT BLAIR FELLOWSHIPS, 1933—4.—Robert Blair Fellow- 
ships, tenable during the session 1933-4, have been awarded to 
Mr. Alexander Frederick William Coulson, Heaton Chapel, 
Stockport, and to Mr. David Bruce Johnston, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. These Fellowships, which carry a grant of £450, are the 
most valuable scholarship awards in the gift of the Council. 
Mr. Coulson is 24 years of age. He was educated at the 
Modern School, Luton, Beds., from 1920-3, the Central High 
School, Manchester, from 1923-5, and Manchester College of 
Technology (part-time) and University Correspondence College 
from 1925-32. He obtained the B.Sc. (London) (External) 
Degree with Second-Class Honours in 1932. He is at present 
employed by the British Cotton Industry Research Association. 
Mr. Johnston is 25 years ofage. He was educated at the Grammar 
School, Shoreham, from 1920-5, Battersea Polytechnic from 
1925-9, and Rutherford Technical College, Newcastle, from 
September, 1932, to April, 1933. He obtained the B.Sc. (Eng.) 
(Lond.) with Second Class Honours in 1929, and also the Batter- 
sea Polytechnic Diploma of Civil Engineering, First Class, in 
1929. 

ore * * * 

“THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE PRIZE ’’ COMPETITION, 1933.— 
The subject selected for this year’s Essay Competition for 
“The Duke of Devonshire Prize” is ‘‘ Warren Hastings as 
an Empire Builder; His Services to India, Great Britain and 
the Empire.” The competition was established in 1909, in 
memory of Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire, 
first President of the British Empire League, and is open to boys 
of the leading public schools. Three prizes are awarded by the 
British Empire League for the best essays received, viz. First, 
ten guineas; second, five guineas, and third, three guineas. 
The winners of the three prizes will also receive a certificate 
with their names inscribed thereon. 
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CAPABLE OF DESIGNING DISTINCTIVE 
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TWO POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 
HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 1 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 1 


FIRST CLASS TEMPERANCE HOTELS 
200 Rooms in each Hotel Modern Arrangements 


COMFORT REFINEMENT 
Hot and Cold Water and Electric Fires in all Bedrooms 


BEDROOM AND BREAKFAST 8/8 per night 
Inclusive Terms on Application 


KINGSLEY HOTEL: ‘‘' BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 
THACKERAY HOTEL: “THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


HEFFER’S 


for TEXTBOOKS 


Large stocks of Textbooks on all 
subjects, both New and Second-hand. 


Catalogue of School and College Textbooks 
ready shortly. 


Send for our latest Catalogue of Book 

Bargains—all books in new condition 

but at greatly reduced prices. Many 
suitable for prizes. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd. 
BOOKSELLERS - - CAMBRIDGE 


Telegrams { 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQU ES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

Minas, OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.AM., Dalcroze 
Di 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


FULL TRAINING COURSE (three years) in preparation for the 
Complete Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS offered annually in this Department. 
SINGLE SUBJECT CLASSES for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 


SPECIAL COURSE (one year) for TEACHERS in ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS in preparation for the Elementary Teaching Certificate. 


HOLIDAY COURSE (one week) during the CHRISTMAS 
VACATION. 


For prospectuses apply the SECRETARY, Dalcroze School, 23 Store 
Street, London, W.C. rı. (Tel.: Museum 2294.) 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 
Educational, all subjects—Second-hand 
LARGE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
State wants 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, LTD., 
University Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
One of these COUPONS must be enclosed wiih each 
Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 

PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page £8 10 0 | Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
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Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 

ScHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 

9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 
If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 

envelope must be enclosed. 


[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” af Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed “ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at the top left-hand corner 
of the front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGatgz Broapway, E.C. 4 


Education in 1932 


When a Department of State approaches His Majesty 
in Council, in order to render an account of its steward- 
ship, one naturally expects to find the usual plain unvar- 
nished tale, but a tale also in which there is some 
tendency, when there is really no progress to report, to 
envisage failure so as to make it look very like success. 
Such is certainly the impression produced upon us by 
the Report of the Board of Education for the year 1932. 
A report of this kind is almost inevitably dull. That 
it should be depressing as well as dull seems to be 
equally inevitable in the times in which we live. We 
are sorry for the Board of Education. We believe that 
the officers of the Board regret, as much as the teachers 
regret, the policy of slowing-down which has been 
imposed upon the education service, in the name of 
national economy. But for the moment the Nation has 
spoken through its elected representatives, and all we 
can do is to submit—but not without our record of 
protest. 

Let us begin with the case of the secondary schools. 
Of course, the report expresses satisfaction with the 
scheme of “special places,” and goes so far as to say 
that the saving of £400,000 can be effected without any 
hardship and without any curtailment of the facilities 
for obtaining a secondary education at present offered 
to children qualified to profit by it. Broadly speaking, 
the teachers do not agree, least of all those teachers 
whose work lies in one of the more or less depressed 
areas. And we believe they are right. We observe that 
Wales, which any fair-minded person must credit with 
a national love of education, has made a loud protest 
and has obtained better terms. So that after all a 
Nation perhaps gets the education it wants and is 
determined to have. 

Before leaving the subject of secondary education, 
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we note an interesting statement regarding the further 
education or occupation of pupils leaving the secondary 
schools at or above the age of 14. In England about 
6 per cent proceeded to universities, including university 
training departments; 4 per cent entered training 
colleges; 10 per cent entered other places of higher 
education ; 36 per cent entered professional, commercial 
and clerical occupations; and 14 per cent entered 
industrial or manual or rural occupations. Incidentally, 
these figures have an obvious bearing upon a school- 
leaving examination which has been by tradition 
markedly academic in its conception and in its working. 
The report gives an account of the investigation 
recently carried out at the instance of the Secondary 
Schools Examinations Council, but states that the 
matter is still under consideration by the Board, which 
at this stage must not be understood to express either 
approval or dissent. The colossal operations of the 
eight examining bodies are indicated by the fact that 
nearly 70,000 candidates were presented for the first 
examination. There were about 70,000 entries in 
English ; 67,000 in French; 65,000 in mathematics ; 
60,000 in history; 47,000 in geography; 29,000 in 
Latin ; 28,000 in chemistry ; 27,000 in art; 19,000 in 
physics; 14,000 in botany. And, at the other end, 
so to speak, there were about 1,300 entries in handi- 
crafts, 880 in music, and 750 in domestic science. We 
are left wondering how far this pronounced academic 
bias adequately meets the true needs of our secondary 
school population. 

As for technical and commercial education, the report 
admits, and indeed was bound to admit, that, notwith- 
standing the great efforts made by our leading educa- 
tion authorities, in establishing evening institutes, 
England still lags behind the better educated of conti- 
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nental countries. Our system of filling up with work 
the evenings of apprentices who have already done a 
day’s work is out of date, and ought to be mended or 
ended. The most helpful solution of the problem appears 
to lie in modifying our part-time basis of instruction, by 
a general adoption of the plan of releasing young 
employees during the day-time for instruction. 

The sad case of the training colleges, which is partly 
bound up with the general conditions of elementary 
education throughout the country, we refer to elsewhere. 
Here we note that re-organization into senior, Junior and 
infant departments proceeds, but now proceeds slowly, 
and is having the incidental effect of extinguishing a 
considerable number of infant schools. The old story 
of the “ Black List ” is repeated in this report, and we 
are practically told that a country which can still 
afford to indulge in a vast amount of luxurious living 
cannot afford to replace, or even to repair, many 
hundreds of schools which are officially certified as 
scandalously lacking in the requirements of simple 
hygiene. As for the nursery schools, which every one 
who knows the problems of the slums declares to be 
one of the crying needs of the child population, the 
Board seems to have decided that the less said about 
them the better. 

The report makes reference to a number of educa- 
tional pamphlets, mostly drawn up by the inspectors, 
issued during the year, and designed to throw light 
upon various subjects of current educational import- 
ance. These pamphlets have been duly noted by us 
at the times of their appearance, and we desire to add 
that the Board is fully entitled to claim credit for 
the help which they afford. True, this is a matter of 
comparatively minor importance. But, even so, we 
are glad to be able to conclude on a brighter note. 


Occasional Notes 


ghee are harassing times for people responsible 
for educational finance, with which educational 
progress is inevitably bound up. But we doubt whether 
any one class of persons have been so 


i e much harassed as the bodies respon- 
Colleges a sible for the non-provided or voluntary 


training colleges. In brief, they are 
the victims of political incompetence and muddle. 
Unlike institutions which have many departments, 
these colleges serve one purpose, and one only, that 


of supplying trained teachers, mostly for the elementary 


schools. Any sharp fluctuations in the demand for 
teachers therefore affects them very directly, and, in 
the case of a much diminished demand, very disastrously, 
especially as they depend for their existence upon capita- 
tion grants. Four years ago, when the last Government 
(or rather, the then Minister of Education, for the Govern- 
ment as such could scarcely have considered the matter) 
gave the order “ full steam ahead,” these unfortunate 
colleges were induced to increase their commitments in 
order to increase their output of teachers. Then followed 
the collapse of the Bill for raising the school-leaving 
age. The fact that the event caused no resentment or 
disappointment on a national scale is sufficient evidence 
of the political prescience of the promoters of the Bill. 


O the training colleges, or at least those of them 
who allowed themselves to be thus beguiled, have 
been pretty completely “let down.” Their case was 
put by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


a be with obvious earnestness and with 
studied moderation, in the House of 
Lords. It has also been put, briefly but trenchantly, 


by the Chairman of the British and Foreign School 
Society, in a letter recently communicated to the Press. 
That society, responsible for the training of 500 teachers, 
loses £5,000 a year by a Io per cent reduction. The 
National Society, with its larger number of colleges, 
loses £40,000 a year. We are aware that the train- 
ing colleges are in some quarters rather severely 
criticized. But let the critics face the question what 
the country would do without these colleges. And 
in any case it is obviously unfair to make them 
the sport of political chances and changes. The 
Archbishop's suggestion that the grants should at 
least be stabilized over a number of years seems 
to us perfectly reasonable. Even allowing for the 
consequences of a falling birth-rate, and therefore a 
falling school population, the present clumsy and 
unjust way of dealing with the colleges should surely 
be avoided. 
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THE Bureau International d’Education has just 
published an interesting little pamphlet La 
Co-ordination dans le Domaine de la Littérature enfantine 
(Fr. 1.50. Geneva). It is the report 
of a commission of nine experts, 
drawn from America and from various 
European countries. The main topics 
discussed are: (1) Means to be employed in order to 
co-ordinate the efforts of all those who are interested in 
international activity in the sphere of children’s litera- 
ture, and in order to avoid overlapping ; and (2) the 
advantages of having lists of selected books recom- 
mended for translation; the difficulties in the way of 
getting such lists, and the methods to be employed in 
obtaining them. Various recommendations are put 
forward in the summary that precedes the reports of the 
individual members of the commission. This publica- 
tion is timely in view of the growing interest in the 
subject. No doubt one reason for the comparative 
neglect of international studies in our schools has been 
the fear that such a study might too easily become 
merely pacifist propaganda. But the opinion is gaining 
ground that a place should be found for a sane and 
scientific (not a propagandist) study of international 
relations in the secondary school curriculum. A genera- 
tion ago history, to the majority of school boys, meant 
a very narrow, incomplete, and ill-balanced, nationally 
coloured view of world problems. To-day some intro- 
duction to the problems of modern European history 1s 
often included in the history syllabus, but there is room 
for extension in the same direction, in the way of serious 
study of international questions, or current history. 


International 
Studies in 
Great Britain: 


AN OTHER welcome indication of the growing interest 

in this subject is to be seen in the recent con- 
ference on “ International Studies in Great Britain.” 
This conference was held at the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political 
Science on Friday, June 23, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Eustace Percy, and was 
attended by representatives of almost every form of 
educational activity, including the various associations 
of teachers, the Board of Education, the local education 
authorities, the universities, the training college associa- 
tions. It was urged that facilities for a scientific study 
of international relations were at present inadequate, 
especially in regard to qualified teachers ; and that there 
was no really organized means of bringing the teaching 
profession into touch with existing facilities. Some 
practical suggestions were made. The conference advo- 
cated the establishment of chairs and lectureships at the 
universities, and recognized the necessity for establishing 
connexion between the universities and the training 
colleges and secondary schools. There is no doubt that 
we shall hear more of this question of “international 
studies ” in the near future ; it is of too much importance 
and interest to be allowed to rest. 


A Recent 
Conference. 


“THE Headmaster of Harrow, writing in the Daily 
Mail on “ What’s Wrong with Girls’ Schools ? ” 
(though he is careful to remark that much of what he 

says will be true of boys, only more so), 

takes up the point that many head- 
_ mistresses are criticizing the examina- 
tion system without saying what should be put in its 
place. He submits, that it is a very pressing matter 
for those responsible for education to arrive at a con- 


Dr. Norwood on 
Girls’ Schools. 
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sidered view of what ought to be taught to the ordinary 
boy and the ordinary girl whose education is going to 
stop short at 16. What, in fact, ought the education 
of every girl to be, assuming that a school course is a 
preparation for life and not for an examination? In 
the first place, he says, it should aim at the production 
of health, strength and activity to the highest degree 
possible. Next, the curriculum should be built on 
English subjects as its main foundation; the mother 
tongue and how to use it ; geography dealt with in the 
modern way ; history which moves on from the stories 
of the past to concentrate on the world of the present ; 
and lessons in simple citizenship. Third, science, 
‘so long as it is alive ’’—something of biology and 
hygiene, with the merest elements of physics and 
chemistry. Finally, let her do her best at the aesthetic 
and practical subjects; teach her to form a right 
judgment of things musical and artistic and let her learn 
something of housecraft. This means, as Dr. Norwood 
acknowledges, that modern languages and mathematics 
are left out except for those with special aptitudes. 
But he is fully prepared to meet inevitable criticisms. 


URING the debate on the Police Bill in the House 

of Lords, Lord Sanderson, in opposing the setting 

up of a Police College as likely to produce class dis- 
tinctions, remarked that he was not 


ase going to say anything against the 
Waken. young public school-boy or the young 


university man, but he would say 
that they did not know the working-classes. How could 
they ? They were brought up to believe that they were 
something different from working-people, they were 
taught at different schools, and most of them had 
never spoken to a working-man in their lives, except, 
perhaps, their father’s gardener or chauffeur. How 
many of them knew anything of the miners, the weavers, 
or the railwaymen ? Lord Bridgeman said he had never 
heard a more absurd statement, for there were thousands 
of boys at the public schools who took as much interest 
in working-men as any of the noble lords opposite ; 
and the Earl of Onslow spoke of the co-operation and 
intercourse that took place in all sorts of games. Lord 
Ponsonby, however, said that though they had friends 
among the working-classes they were completely ignorant 
of them. He himself had had every conceivable advan- 
tage that a British citizen could have, and it would be 
grotesque for him to suppose that he really knew those 
who had walked the streets looking for a job or had 
been deprived of the benefit of education. There is 
some truth in both views. No one doubts that the 
public schools and universities have of recent years 
evinced a much deeper sympathy with the working- 
classes; but much remains to be done before class 
divisions disappear in a common citizenship. 


Po er sometimes have to protest against ill- 
informed criticism of their work on the part of 
so-called business men. It is therefore refreshing to 

read the thoughtful and sympathetic 


a A articles which have appeared in Edu- 
Thinks °°: cation under this title. The writer 


describes himself as middle-aged and 
self-made, a member of a county council and of its 
education committee. His eldest daughter is teaching 
in a secondary school, and his younger son has passed 
through a public school to Oxford. He is, moreover, 
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a fairly large employer of labour, and has therefore had 
the opportunity of looking at our educational system 
from a number of angles. He modestly suggests that 
though he has learnt how to make money he lacks real 
culture—in short, he is a fairly typical business man. 
He thinks that teachers have studied theory too much 
and practice too little. They cannot develop “ the whole 
man ” while so many of them are not “ whole men” 
themselves. Industry needs a leavening of culture, 
but a teacher who is a mere theorist will never supply 
that leaven. He illustrates what he means from his 
daughter’s experience. At her training college she was 
taught scarcely anything except raw theory, and she 
afterwards found her abstract knowledge quite unrelated 
to class-room conditions. Adolescents would start life 
better if their teachers knew more about it, and there 
is much to be said for part-time education. The amount 
of unpaid work done by teachers is amazing, but many, 
particularly in elementary schools, are lacking in 
personality and culture. He would like every teacher to 
earn his living in industry for a year or two before 
being entrusted with a class. 


(o on in a further article to speak of the school 
curriculum, he points out that business men find 
little fault with the choice of subjects, but they do 
EE E criticize they way they are taught. 
Curriculum. Many teachers still retain marked, if 
subconscious antipathy to knowledge 

that is obviously utilitarian. No business man worthy 
of the name wants young people taught on narrowly 
utilitarian lines to the sacrifice of culture and balance, 
but it is demanded that every subject shall be taught 
from the point of view of its human interests and the 
contacts it makes with life. Teachers should overcome 
their fear of teaching what is manifestly serviceable. 
He has almost despaired of education at times when he 
has listened to his children burdening their minds with 
strings of irregular verbs and unimportant dates. Many 
business men complain that with the expansion of the 
curriculum nothing is learnt really well. The curriculum 
has rightly expanded, but those responsible have failed 
to distinguish between knowledge which is fundamental 
and that which is accessory. Children struggle to learn 
by heart the intricate details of Greek and Roman 
history with the same exactitude which they are 
expected to apply to the four simple rules of arithmetic, 
with the result that in the basic subjects there is inaccu- 
racy, while in the formative subjects broad generaliza- 
tions are obscured by masses of ill-digested detail. 
We should like to meet this business man, with many of 
whose ideas we are in sympathy. Constructive criticism 
is never unwelcome to teachers who are worth their salt. 


A USEFUL discussion on methods of teaching history 
in schools took place at the National Peace Con- 
ference held at Oxford. The Headmaster of Rugby 
said that the history books of to-day 
were certainly very much better than 
hose of a generation ago, but the 
masters were not always sufficiently up to date to deal 
with history in the right way. In teaching the gospel of 
peace, they needed sympathy, determination, and not a 
little cunning. Boys were suspicious of anything they 
believed to be a stunt. If they were going to give the 
idea that the campaign for peace was something a little 
soft and weak, they would never win just those men 
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who in time were going to carry the banner of peace all 
over the world. The appeal to reason was the first 
appeal that he would wish to be made to boys. If they 
put before the boy the right view of war, and just told 
him the facts, his reasonable nature would emerge. 
They should not stress so much the fact that war was 
horrible as that war was futile and fatal to all human 
good and human happiness. Internationalism had 
suffered a great deal because its apostles had sometimes 
preached as if it were an alternative to love of one’s own 
country and not an extension of it. This is sound 
doctrine, and we hope that the constructive suggestions 
made by Mr. Lyon and other speakers will receive 
due attention. 


“THE Board of Education has published a list showing 
the standard rates of tuition fees in grant-aided 
secondary schools other than those in receipt of direct 
grant,acomparison being made between 
ee the fee formerly payable and that to 
l be charged in future. Attention is 
directed to the fact that the percentage of special places 
to be awarded is not necessarily the same as the per- 
centage of free places previously awarded, and we are 
perhaps entitled to expect that a further circular will 
be issued showing the approved percentage and the 
number of special places awarded in each area, as 
compared with similar figures for the number of free 
places previously given. There is a wide variation in 
the new rates, no doubt due partly, at any rate, to the 
fact that the old fees also varied widely. In some cases 
the differences are surprising—for example, we find a 
fee of £6 6s. in Manchester and one of £16 Ios. in Salford. 
It can scarcely be argued that the actual difference in 
the cost of education varies so greatly between the 
two areas as to justify this discrepancy. In about a 
quarter of the schools the new fee has been fixed at 
from II to 12 guineas, but a few go up to 20 guineas 
and even higher. The best comment we can make 
comes from Alderman Rowlinson’s address at Brighton: 
“ Personally, I sincerely hope that the time will soon 
come when fees for secondary schools will be abolished, 
with adequate assurances that only those who can 
benefit will continue to travel that educational route, 
whilst all that can do so with advantage shall meet with 
no rebuffs or handicaps from financial reasons or class 
distinctions.” 


T annual programme of Broadcasts to Schools for 
the year, September, 1933, to June, 1934, is now 
available, and may be obtained free on personal applica- 
S naal tion to Broadcasting House, London, 
Broadcasting. W.1, or for a penny by post. The 
pamphlet covers the whole of the pro- 

gramme for the three terms, with special information 
about the autumn term. Similar information about the 
other two terms will be published in December and 
March. Features of the year’s programme are a new 
course of British History by Miss Rhoda Power, and a 
new course called “ Early Stages in German,” corre- 
sponding with the well-known courses in French. Two 
courses in Welsh are to be given at the request of the 
Welsh authorities for an experimental year. The science 
lessons are mostly biological, and must of course depend 
for their value upon their association with observational 
and experimental work done in the schools. The usual 
courses in music will be given. Here, as in the case of 
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travel talks, is some of the best work of the B.B.C. for 
schools. The illustrated pamphlets so essential to the 
success of some of the courses will continue to be issued. 


“THE days of fixed curricula are gone by, except in 
those schools, or parts of schools, which are 
dominated by the requirements of an external examina- 
tion. The elementary schools have long 
Sada bet been freed from the shackles of fixed 
curricula, and this principle is followed 
in the new organization of the old elementary system, 
under the titles infant, junior, and senior schools. With 
a view to producing approximate similarity of aim, whilst 
allowing the utmost diversity of method, in the new 
senior schools, the London County Council is issuing, in 
the form of sixpenny pamphlets, a series of memoranda 
on the curriculum of those schools. Memoranda on 
science, English, geography, music, and physical training, 
have already appeared, and those on mathematics, 
history, handicraft, and art, will follow in due course. 
In some ways, these pamphlets may be regarded as 
usefully supplementing the book of ‘ Suggestions ” 
issued by the Board of Education and recently revised. 
Like the latter, they are all written in a broad and 
liberal spirit, and enjoin upon the teachers the duty of 
translating sound principles, which are general, into 
sound practice, which may vary much according to the 
physical and social environment of the school, and the 
special qualifications and interests of the teachers. 


ARE ENT report* by the Adult Education Committee 

directs attention to an outstanding need of what 
is comprehensively termed the adult education move- 
ment. The term is a wide one, in- 
cluding all sorts and conditions of 
instruction and instructors, and a 
variety of modes of administration. 
This is by no means an adverse judgment on adult 
education, but quite the opposite. Adult education, in 
the nature of the case, can never be organized and 
regimented after the pattern of elementary and secondary 
education. An adult class must adequately supply a 
definite want, a “ felt need,” or it will disappear. Adult 
education can therefore never be governed by sets of 
regulations such as those that govern the education of 
boys and girls at school, and even of students at univer- 
sities. The whole history of the movement, from the 
“ night schools” of Victorian times to the evening 
institutes of our time—a history which is most usefully 
and helpfully traced in this report—goes to show that the 
adult student insists upon observing his own mind as to 
what he is going to study and how he is going to study it. 


Adult Education : 
the need of 
Co-ordination— 


But although organized and uniform schemes of adult 

education are both undesired and undesirable, one 
must draw the line at chaos. Where statutory, and a 
number of non-statutory, bodies are 
taking independent parts in what is 
essentially a single movement, the risk 
of over-lapping, and of failure to envisage the problem 
as a whole, is obviously considerable. In order to avoid 
this evil, some people are inclined to hand over the whole 
business to the local education authorities, working in 
conjunction with the local universities. But the Adult 
Education Committee, whilst recognizing the great 


—and How it is 
to be achieved. 


° Adult era and the Local Education Authority. (H.M. Stationery 
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advantages of the local authorities in the field of adult 
education, are constrained to acknowledge also their 
limitations. They say, we think wisely, that there are 
solid reasons for maintaining the existing partnership 
between statutory and voluntary bodies. They say that 
the wide diversity of interests which exists among stu- 
dents can only be focused by voluntary bodies working 
independently, but united as a federal whole within the 
framework of the Adult Education Regulations. Local 
co-operation is therefore the watchword of true progress. 
In fact, the report suggests an eminently English solu- 
tion of the problem; and this is probably the best 
solution for England at any rate. 


T first general meeting of the Oxford Society has 
been held under the presidency of Lord Sankey 
in the absence of Lord Grey, Chancellor of the Univer- 
Feda sity, owing to ill health. To Mr. Lionel 
Society. Curtis, Fellow of All Souls, is due the 
suggestion for founding the Society, 
the official history of which began with the publication 
in The Times of a letter from the Chancellor. The 
general purpose of the Society is to bind Oxford men 
together and keep them in touch with Oxford through 
life. Special attention is to be given to the question of 
careers for Oxford men. Already nearly 6,000 members 
have been enrolled and 200 groups constituted. Sir John 
Simon, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Lord 
Chancellor for presiding, said there was no single Oxford 
type any more than there was a universal Oxford 
manner ; all shared in the spirit of lifelong devotion 
and gratitude to the place for which they could do so 
little and which had done so much for them. Sir Harry 
Brittain in supporting the vote expressed his view that 
the Society would be specially valued by Oxford men 


in the Dominions. 
AS this Journal went to press immediately after the 
ceremony of June 26, when the King laid the 
foundation stone of the new University of London 
building on the Bloomsbury site 
Building : behind the British Museum, our record 
` of the proceedings was necessarily 
brief. The distinguished gathering included the Chan- 
cellors of most of the British universities and repre- 
sentatives of many Imperial and foreign universities 
and learned societies, a remarkable demonstration of 
friendly interest and encouragement. His Majesty's 
speech was appropriate to the occasion, especially his 
recognition that ‘‘ the Rockefeller Foundation, our own 
Government, the citizens of London in corporate and 
in private capacities” as sharing in a memorable 
achievement. The organization of the ceremony and of 
the ancillary celebrations, including the dinner at the 
Grosvenor House and the reception of the Chairman of 
the London County Council at the County Hall, reflected 
the highest credit on those concerned. 


New University 


Er to The Times published in the week of the 

ceremony, bring to light much interesting informa- 
tion about the Bloomsbury site. Sir William Beveridge, 
who was Vice-Chancellor when the site was acquired, 
generously shares the credit with other 
members of the Senate, particularly 
Sir Holburt Waring, his predecessor as 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir Gregory Foster, his successor, who 
made the decisive speech in the Senate meeting of 
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March, 1927, Principal Hatton, afterwards Vice- 
Chancellor, and Lord Chelmsford, Chairman of the 
University College Committee. Another letter by 
Sir Halford Mackinder recalled a much earlier stage of 
the controversy when, in 1905, the Bloomsbury idea was 
only vaguely sensed. Eleven members of the Senate, 
he says, banded themselves together to defeat the pro- 
posal that the University should find its permanent home 
in the Imperial Institute, with the whole of the building 
made available for university purposes under certain 
conditions. The critical meeting of the Senate took place 
on March 9, 1906, with the Chancellor, Lord Rosebery, 
in the chair. Lord Rosebery, it appears, was in favour 
of South Kensington, and was supported by Lord Justices 
Cozens-Hardy and Fletcher Moulton and Sir Francis 
Mowatt. But, as we know, the South Kensington policy 
was not adopted. 


R. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, laid the foundation stone of the 
British Post-Graduate Medical School buildings at 
Hammersmith, a belated development in medical educa- 


tion. Many facilities exist in London 
eee for post-graduate work in medicine, but 
Medicine. these are scattered and unco-ordinated, 


the result being that Dominion and 
American students are attracted to continental centres, 
such as Vienna. Refresher courses for practitioners 
lasting not longer than a fortnight will form a necessary 
and important feature of the work of the new School ; 
and the young graduate who wishes to specialize in 
some branch of medical or surgical practice will find 
adequate equipment, experimental and clinical. The 
Governing Body of the new School was constituted by 
Royal Charter in 1931 and is fortunate in having Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, brother of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as Chairman. In relation to existing medical 
schools, Hammersmith is not, perhaps, a natural centre, 
but force majeure in the matter of hospital accommodation 
exercised a determining influence in locating the school. 


pre age-old question of scholarships from primary 

and secondary schools has been debated again. 
The number of these scholarships in a town as large as 
Belfast is certainly small. Some, 
amongst whom is the Dean of Belfast, 
maintain that only those who can 
benefit intellectually from higher education should be 
sent to secondary schools. The real fact is that all of us 
are dismayed by the prospect of seeing large numbers of 
children without anything to do after they leave primary 
schools, and there is no doubt that all would agree that 
far more money should be spent in providing some kind 
of training for them. It should not be difficult to provide 
vocational schools with some provision for wider cultural 
teaching in Belfast. 


Northern 
«ireland. 


Te preparations for the World Education Con- 
ference in Dublin at the end of July are completed 
in the main. Representatives of education are coming 
from all parts of the world, and the 
Committee is taking care that visitors 
will receive a traditional Irish welcome. 
For the first time since Mr. McNeill left the Viceregal 
Lodge in the Phoenix Park, the grounds will be opened 
for a social function, as Mr. de Valera and the Executive 
Council are holding a garden party there. This is an 


The Free State. 


indication of the importance which the Government 
attaches to the Congress. It will be remembered that 
several members of the Government, including the 
President, were teachers at one time. The National 
Teachers remain thoroughly dissatisfied with the “ cuts ” 
of salaries, and the unsatisfactory state of the Pension 
Fund. The supporters of Fianna Fail, apparently the 
large majority of the organization, frankly express the 
view that they have been“ badly let down ” by the 
election promises of their party. The others can enjoy 
the pleasant position of being able to say, “ I told you 
so,” and of saying it with unwonted emphasis. Perhaps 
the Government is too young. When it learns more 
political cunning, it will make less definite promises 
and will leave itself some loopholes by which to 
escape fulfilment of them. 


PROTESTS against the scholarship examination and 
its baneful influence continue to break out in 
conferences with the same regularity as do enthusiastic 
and colourful accountsin the Press of the 

Welsh Teachers last heard notes of the cuckoo or of the 


SETAn proportions of giant gooseberries. One 
Examination. Of the latest of these protests is that 


made at the summer meeting of the 
Welsh Federation of Head Teachers of Elementary 
Schools. An ex-President of the Federation alleged that 
the money of the ratepayers was being wasted in forcing 
through the scholarship examination thousands of 
children who had no chance of obtaining a scholarship 
and who were quite unfitted to benefit by secondary 
education ; that it was possible to make progress in the 
junior schools without the domination of the scholarship 
or any other examination ; and that in the senior schools 
head teachers should have freedom to organize in pre- 
paration for the most important thing—the livelihood 
of children after they have left school. Educationists 
are almost unanimous in their condemnation of examina- 
tions—at least as they are worked and used at present— 
and of the importance of freedom for teachers in de- 
signing curricula for junior and senior schools. This 
protest, however, is rather confused and unreal. The 
sympathies of ratepayers are invoked, but is it not a 
fact that the majority of ratepayers demand more, not 
less, assessment of the results of the work of teachers, 
and that local education authorities, representing in 
personnel the average of ratepayers, feel they must have 
some adequate qualitative test of the standard of work 
of schools ? After all, schools are many; inspectors are 
few, and head teachers do vary in quality. If teachers 
as a profession decided not to allow the scholarship 
examination to dominate the schools they could sweep 
its pernicious influence away in a year. The trouble is 
that what professional organizations profess and what 
some individual teachers practise are sometimes very 
different things. 


T annual reports and general work of the School 
Medical Officer for Cardiganshire who, by the way, 
taught for many years in secondary schools, are always 
marked by sound information, a grasp 

pac Enoe ang of important issues, and courage. Ata 

` recent conference on the blind his 

remarks and views excited great interest. ‘‘ Of all the 
influences on the health of the people,” said he, “ the 
character and quality of their food is the greatest.” 
In Cardiganshire the widespread provision of mid-day 
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meals has resulted in an enormous decrease in the 
number of children referred to the eye specialist, the 
inference being that much defective vision was due to 
muscular weakness which was part and parcel of general 
weakness. The best foods were those which came from 
field, garden, and dairy direct, whilst the worst foods 
were those which new roads and mechanization brought 
so easily to the villages to the detriment of teeth, eyes, 
and general health. Dr. Ernest Jones appears not to 
have found any medical support in the conference for 
establishing the claims of direct relationship between 
quality of diet and quality of eyesight, but his provo- 
cative and challenging statements may serve to direct 
research along lines which may prove to be fruitful. 
Bad print in school books should by this time have been 
eliminated from the schools, but bad lighting still 
remains in far too many schools and until this is remedied 
it will not be easy to estimate the influence of diet on 
eyesight. Dr. Jones's claim that cataract can in many 
cases be avoided by the proper treatment of long- 
sightedness at the right time emphasizes the need for 
greater room for physiology and personal hygiene in 
our senior schools. 


OR some time there have been, in South Wales more 
particularly, mutterings of discontent as to par- 
tiality in the exercise of the privilege of appointments in 
schools by local education authorities, 
but now “ the fat is in the fire’’ witha 
vengeance and it has been thrown there 
by two persons of wide experience and 
expert knowledge—the one an ex-Director of Education 
in an industrial area, and the other a distinguished 
university professor of Welsh who knows Wales as few 
men know it. Their charge is a disquieting one, inas- 
much as it is definitely one of corruption and the in- 
fluencing of votes in educational appointments by 
bribery. It is alleged, that it is the common practice in 
some areas for applicants for head teacherships to spend 
large sums of money in systematic campaigns for 
buying votes. Indeed, it is stated that in one area one 
member of the local education authority acts as a sort 
of agent for a group, being empowered to promise the 
votes of the group in return for a recognized fee. The 
two “prosecutors ” are naturally being pressed to 
produce the names of these “ receivers,” but, just as 
naturally, in view of the risk of action for libel and 
slander, they are reluctant to do so. It is significant, 
however, that a particularly well-known member of the 
Monmouthshire Education Committee has arraigned his 
own political party on the Committee and has forced 
an inquiry, but will the inquiry produce any results; 
will any one come forward with precise and documented 
testimony ? It cannot be gainsaid that charges of cor- 
ruption are current coin behind the scenes in more than 
one area in South Wales and it 1s full time the matter 
was thrashed out and the devil exorcized. 


Corruption in 
Educational 
Appointments. 


To recent Social Hygiene Congress provided an 
opportunity for the delivery of an interesting 
review of recent progress by Dr. W. K. Spencer. It 

appears that this can be said to be 


Taonga marked in senior elementary schools 
Schavle. in various areas and in schools of the 


estate type such as those dealt with 
in the Board’s pamphlet, “ An Experiment in Rural 
Reorganization.” Through the medium of broad- 
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casting a widespread interest has been aroused in 
elementary schools, both in agricultural problems and 
in the working of the human body. A further step is 
to be made next winter in an attempt to link up these 
lessons with a course on general animal biology. It 
cannot be said that the position is as satisfactory in 
secondary schools. The domination of physics and 
chemistry sends up to the universities science students 
who aim at continuing their school studies in these 
subjects and at returning to teach them in the schools. 
It is true that in girls’ schools a considerable amount 
of botany is taught, but as a rule it cannot be claimed 
that the introduction of this subject was due to a per- 
ception of its inherent biological value. The addition 
of some teaching in zoology does nothing to bring about 
that reorganization of the science work which is neces- 
sary if the teaching of biology is to come into its own. 
If the universities would consider the setting apart for 
some years to come of a certain number of scholar- 
ships to be given to students of biology, this would 
provide a stimulus to the study of the subject and would 
help to provide a supply of the qualified teachers now 
lacking. 


GIR GODFREY COLLINS, the Secretary of State 
for Scotland, has issued a memorandum in which he 
reviews the findings of the Committee on Local Expendi- 

ture (Scotland). The Committee, pre- 


Economy sided over by the late Lord Lovat, was 
Memorandum Set up by the Government to consider 
by the Scottish : 

Education the whole field of local expenditure, 

Department. and its report recommended a drastic 
reduction of the amount spent on 
education. The Department evidently feels that the 


Lovat proposals would have secured economy at the 
cost of efficiency, and would therefore have done more 
harm than good. The memorandum is on the whole 
reasonable and temperate in its statement. It passes 
over in significant silence the Lovat Committee’s 
proposals to cut salary scales by 15 per cent and to 
reduce increments and responsibility payments. It 
would have been fairer to the teaching profession had 
the Secretary admitted that in the opinion of the 
Department these proposals were regarded as unneces- 
sarily harsh. The paragraph on the staffing of schools 
is scarcely straightforward enough. It points out that 
the staffing is not infrequently in excess of code require- 
ments, but fails to confess, on the other side, that the 
size of classes is also not infrequently in excess of code 
requirements. It directs attention to the falling roll, 
but omits the obvious inference that this presents an 
admirable opportunity for reducing the size of classes 
from fifty to forty. The memorandum ends by express- 
ing the hope that the authorities, in spite of the reduced 
grants, will be able to maintain and increase the 
efficiency of the schools, a vain hope, surely, unless 
the Department believes that education has been 
extravagantly managed in the past. 


ULY and August are holiday months in Scottish 

schools, but it is interesting to note what a large 
proportion of the teachers give up a considerable part 
of their vacation to prosecute still 
further the studies they have begun 
in the university and the training 
There is no other profession whose members 


Summer Schools 
in Scotland. 


college. 
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make such an effort to keep their knowledge up to date. 
The classes are of two kinds, those that offer ‘‘ refresher ” 
courses and those that lead up to an official recognition 
for the teaching of some particular subject. The 
Scottish Education Department insists that every 
teacher must hold a definite qualification for whatever 
subject he professes to teach, and as it is impossible to 
cover all the ground during the period of training, a large 
proportion of the teachers go on summer after summer 
extending their grip over the various subjects. It is 
not only the younger teachers who are found in these 
classes. Many, particularly country schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, continue their studies right up to 
their time of retiral. The largest classes are those 
designed for the further training of infants’ teachers, 
but practical subjects, such as music, art, and handwork, 
are also popular, and classes in rural science and garden- 
ing are also in demand. A considerable number of 
secondary school teachers attend the language courses in 
foreign universities every summer, many making a 
regular practice of such visits in order to keep their 
accent pure. 


“SE results of medical inspection in all kinds of 
schools and other educational institutions in 
London during 1932 showed that the improvement in 
Health ie health noted in previous years was 
London Schools: fully maintained. Although minor 
defects remain, common gross mani- 
festations of disease are becoming rare. The physical 
condition of the children has improved beyond all 
expectations since the beginning of the century. Height, 
weight, nutritional condition all show advances and these 
have been noted in the entrants to other services. For 
example, youths entering the postal services are one anda 
half inches taller and sixteen pounds heavier than their 
predecessors of twenty-five years ago, while the gain in 
the girls is rather more than half these amounts. The 
advantages being so demonstrable it is to be hoped that 
economic conditions will not render necessary a curtail- 
ment of the fundamental essentials of medical inspection 
and treatment. 


GIR FREDERICK MENZIES in his report directs 

attention once again to certain features in which 
the scholars of the county secondary schools are at a 
disadvantage as compared with their 
fellows in the elementary schools. In 
the secondary schools, there is a higher 
percentage of defective vision and of 
cases of postural defect, both of which may be connected 
with more intensive study, and it may be that sacrifice 
is made to striving for examination results at the expense 
of the cultivation of healthy bodies. Concern is ex- 
pressed at the revelation that during the year 7'2 per 
cent of boys and 12°2 per cent of girls were returned as 
subnormal from the standpoint of nutrition, much worse 
percentages than in elementary schools where the 
average of nutritional subnormality is about 5 per cent 
and less than one child in 6,000 is definitely ill-nourished. 
This problem demands special attention, and inquiries 
will be continued during 1933. Progress during school 
life is towards healthier conditions so that the causes 
which are adverse to this in the course of secondary 
education should be eliminated if the Nation is to receive 
full return for its expenditure. 


Defects of 
Secondary 
School Pupils. 
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WELL-EQUIPPED library is an essential facility 
in a school of economics, especially for under- 
graduate students. Those who are seeking the solution 
of the baffling economic problems of 
the day will not expect to find them 
in printed records. Wild fluctuations 
have followed other great wars, and their study is 
helpful, especially their demonstration that the most 
severe economic crises of the past have been overcome. 
Lord Macmillan, in opening the new British Library 
of Political and Economic Science at the London School 
of Economics, commented on the gibes and derision 
which economics and political science and even law, his 
own profession, encountered. ‘‘ He took the contumely 
which they had encountered as a compliment.” The 
new library, he said, provided the material for the study 
of every branch of the science of human life and was 
entitled to be reckoned among the great libraries of the 
world, pre-eminent in its own field. The new reading- 
room is to be called the Haldane Room, and will form a 
fitting memorial of the eminent statesman who was a 
consistent friend of the school. 


Economics 
Library. 


IR AMHERST SELBY-BIGGE was invited by 
Lord Londonderry, Chancellor of Durham Univer- 
sity, to report on the affairs and administration of the 
College of Medicine at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, which forms part of the Uni- 
versity. His report declares that the 
complaints of maladministration brought against the 
College are not substantiated. In the matter of the 
dismissal of Prof. H. J. Hutchens from his lectureship 
in the College—he retains his university professorship— 
Sir Amherst reports that in his opinion the allegation of 
mala fides was not established. “It is not for me to 
say whether or not the Professor was well advised in 
rejecting the terms of retirement offered him.” He adds 
that there are defects in the articles constituting the 
College and that these have contributed to recent diffi- 
culties, and require careful consideration ; and he appeals 
to those interested in or concerned with the College to 
put aside all disputes and concentrate on promoting its 
welfare. 


Durham 
University. 


pher schools for girls are not so well known as 
their male counterparts. Great credit is therefore 
due to the Daily Telegraph for issuing an illustrated 
oe supplement on these schools containing 
ee particulars of twenty-one schools, a 
few wholly boarding schools, some of 
the mixed type, and some purely day schools. None of 
these schools can look back on century-old traditions 
and some foundations such as Westonbirt and Benenden 
are quite recent ; but there are a number of schools for 
girls which can challenge comparison with boys’ schools 
in numbers, buildings, equipment, and playing fields, as 
well as in educational results. Roedean, Wycombe 
Abbey, and Cheltenham are among the largest and best- 
known schools of which illustrated descriptions are 
included. St. Paul’s and the North London Collegiate 
are outstanding examples of day schools. The founders 
of public schools for girls seem to have shown great 
perspicacity in selecting sites, judging from the beautiful 
photographs reproduced, of which the lake at Wycombe 
Abbey and the rose-garden at Benenden may be selected 
for special mention. 
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SPECIAL interest attaches to the careers of 
Rhodes Scholars because the founder of the 
scholarships, Cecil Rhodes, had the vision and good 
sense not to insist on “ brains ” as the 
Snead only qualification to be taken into 
account in the awards. Educational 
relations, he thought, make the strongest ties, though 
the ties he created between Germany and England 
were not strong enough to prevent war. The 
Warden of Rhodes House has contributed an article 
to The Times summarizing the achievements of Rhodes 
Scholars. Over a period of twenty-five years (1905-30), 
15 per cent of the 1,432 Rhodes Scholars who came into 
residence obtained first classes in Final Honour Schools. 
The writer of the article suggests that this proportion 
may appear small. We do not share this view, having 
regard to the founder’s intentions. Fifty-one scholars 
have taken the D.Phil. degree. In athletics the showing 
is good, as would be expected. Seventy fell in the War 
and fifty-nine have died of other causes. Remembering 
these substantial losses, the achievements of the scholars 
in public life appear to be creditable, thirty having 
reached distinguished positions. In education and 
literature also the record is praiseworthy. 


ee Report of the Education Department of the 

Office of High Commissioner for India points out 
the disadvantage to India of students leaving its shores 
who have not sufficient educational, 
financial and physical resources to 
enable them to profit fully from ad- 
vanced courses of instruction. In the year under review, 
twenty-four destitute students were repatriated. Against 
this must be set the splendid record of many of the 
students in all branches of art, science and technology. 
But an exaggerated value is attached to an English 
degree, and its power as an additional qualification for 
employment in India, particularly under Government. 
Every possible step should be taken, the report suggests, 
to encourage young Indians to pursue and complete 
their studies in their own country. Without any pre- 
judice against Indian students per se, the authorities of 
British universities and colleges will share this view, 
especially in regard to undergraduate students. Indian 
students are widely distributed throughout the country, 
but in some colleges their proportion is definitely too 
high. 


Indian 
Students. 


S'E J. C. SQUIRE has addressed the Parents’ 
National Educational Union on the teaching of 
English literature. If he had his way, he would abolish 

all teaching of English in schools, 


Teaching of except grammar, a reversion to the old 
‘iterature: practice which our schools would 


accept unwillingly. English literature, 
he thinks, should be kept lying about within reach of 
children but not presented to them as work. “ Forbid 
it—make it like smoking.” Shakespeare, it is true, was 
not taught literature but his little Latin and less Greek 
appears to have stimulated his creative abilities and 
imagination. If literature is a difficult subject to 
teach, it is even more difficult as an examination subject. 
The Observer pillories the following question in a Uni- 
versity School Certificate paper: “ Write an account 
of Elizabethan literature (Time 114 minutes) ” ; and 
remarks sarcastically that Shakespeare would require a 
whole two minutes to himself. 
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| commenting upon what is known as the “ bumping ”’ 
case in January last, we said that discipline should 
be maintained by co-operation between masters and 
boys, but not in such a way as to give 
to the latter, implicitly or otherwise, 
powers which may easily be abused. 
This view was in substance the one 
taken by Mr. Justice Swift when the case came up for 
further trial last month. Little fresh hght was thrown 
on the main facts. A boy in the school had been bumped 
by his fellows with, at any rate, the tacit approval of the 
headmaster, who, in giving evidence, said that his 
object in grading the boys into “ Purples ” and “ Greys ” 
was to encourage the team spint. Mr. Justice Swift 
said that there was not the slightest doubt that it was 
left to the other boys to punish delinquents who had 
been awarded black marks. When a parent placed a 
schoolmaster in his own place as parent, he did not 
intend the punishment of his child to be handed over to 
other boys. Corporal punishment ought to be inflicted 
by the proper persons and under proper conditions, 
and “bumping ’’ was a very dangerous practice. This 
seems to be the last word on the subject, and we feel 
that substantial justice has been done in the award of 
£243 damages, #150 to be paid into court for the benefit 
of the boy. We are glad to note that the latter is 
recovering from the injury and that there is no reason ` 
why he should not lead a normal life in future. 


The 
“ Bumping ” 
Case. 


HE information with regard to young offenders 

contained in the volume of criminal statistics 
recently issued by the Home Office* is profoundly 
disquieting. It shows a progressive 
increase in the number of boys and 
girls aged 16 to 21 found guilty of 
indictable offences in 193I, compared with the two 
previous years. In 1929 the total was 10,455; in 
I93I it was 12,417. The corresponding figures for 
those under 14 were 6,380 and 7,587—again a con- 
siderable increase. Moreover, 42 per cent of all those 
found guilty of indictable offences are under 21, and 
55 per cent of those found guilty of “ breaking in” 
are under that age. The number of these has doubled 
since 1924, having risen from 505 to 1,012. There seems 
to be little doubt that the increase in crime among the 
young is largely due to unemployment, and the situation 
demands the most careful consideration. We venture to 
think that some of the trouble is due to the fact that a 
certain number of young people who enter some forms 
of industry at 15 or 16 are discharged a couple of years 
later to make room for a further batch of cheaper 
material. So far as the schools are concerned, to raise 
the leaving age to 16 would ensure the operation of good 
influences during two more impressionable years. 
But magistrates, local authorities, and society in general 
ought to turn more serious attention to this growing 
menace. 


Young 
Offenders. 


The Nelsonian, the organ of MEssrs. THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 
LTD., generally contains informative as well as entertaining 
educational matter in addition to publishers’ advertisements. 
No. 11 is no exception ; ‘‘ An Examiner ” discusses the French 
examination in the School Leaving Certificate in Scotland, and 
several articles deal with the “cuts” in various syllabuses 
occasioned by the introduction of the Hadow scheme. 


* Cmd. 4360, 1933, H.M. Stationery Office. 
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Reviews 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF LITERATURE 


Six Centuries of English Literature: Passages Selected 
from the Chief Writers and Short Biographies. By 
Dr. R. F. Patterson. Vol. I. Chaucer to Spenser 
(1370-1590). Vol. II. Lyly to Shirley (1590-1640). 
Vol. III. Herrick to Locke (1640-1700). Vol. IV. Prior 
to Rogers (The Eighteenth Century). Vol. V. Words- 
worth to Trollope (Nineteenth Century to 1860). 
Vol. VI. Meredith to Rupert Brooke (1860-1920). 
(12s. 6d. net per vol. Blackie.) 

These six volumes covering English literature from 1370- 
1920 will attract both the student of literature and the 
general reader. They serve as a comprehensive and up- 
to-date anthology, containing extracts from about four 
hundred of the best known English writers. The last two 
volumes include many American writers; and in each 
volume the various branches of literature, including 
drama, are represented. The extracts from each author 
are preceded by a biographical introduction and a critical 
estimate from the pen of Dr. Patterson. These, with the 
brief but reliable bibliography included in the critical 
estimates will be of great value to the student. Each 
volume contains eight half-tone plates which add to the 
value. Among these illustrations are interesting repro- 
ductions of early title-pages and of MSS., such as the 
facsimile of a page from Pepys’s Diary. 

In addition to the selections from these 400 authors, 
there are brief biographical accounts of some 370 of the 
less eminent writers. These are collected in appendices 
to the six volumes. About three-quarters of the entire 
work is given to extracts. 

A valuable feature is the introductory essay to each 
volume, from the pen of a writer well qualified to guide 
the reader through the period under review. Dr. W. L. 
Renwick, in his introduction to Volume I, points out that 
Chaucer ‘‘ succeeded because he was not an eccentric, 
but sufficiently of his age to let his age follow, to create 
the habits which helped men to write and show how their 
interests could be written down. Dante is a solitary peak ; 
Chaucer the summit of a range.” 

The introduction to Volume II is written by Mr. Peter 
Alexander, Lecturer in English at Glasgow University. 
Prof. L. C. Martin, of Liverpool University, in his intro- 
duction to Volume III, reminds us that the literature of 
the seventeenth century attains to excellence in many 
various fields. It 1s one of the great ages of lyrical poetry ; 
it includes our greatest epic writing; in satire, in drama, 
and in prose of various kinds—narrative, historical, 
biographical, and argumentative; in oratory, and in 
sermons, it includes literature of the greatest interest and 
value. Mr. Stephen Gwynn is a very readable guide to 
eighteenth-century literature. Volume V is introduced 
by M. Emile Legouis, of the Sorbonne, whose sparkling 
epigrams and terse critical summaries are a delight to 
read. In comparing Keats and Shelley, he writes ‘ John 
Keats feels no such passion for the future. To him the 
golden age is not in the making. It lies far back in the 
treasure of beauty bequeathed by past times. ... He 
would not take a seat in Shelley’s balloon.” In a few 
pregnant sentences he sums up the differences between 
the first and second waves of the Romantic Revival, 
and then shows how distinct and individual were the 
contributions of Byron, Shelley and Keats. Matthew 
Arnold ‘‘ invites the English not to give undivided worship 
to the heavy Germanic dough in their composition, but 
rather thank God for the quick leaven of gracefulness 
and fancy left in it by the Celtic element.” In introducing 
Volume VI, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in characteristic challeng- 
ing vein, develops the idea that the racial theory of 
history had a far-reaching influence on Victorian literature. 

Dr. Patterson has made an admirable selection of 
extracts. The first two volumes, in particular, include 


selections from works not usually met with in anthologies. 
Thus we may read of the interest our ancestors took in 
huntynge, hawkynge, fysshynge, and foulynge, in the 
extract from the Boke of St. Albans, the author of which 
believes “ that gode dysportes and honest games ben cause 
of mannys fayr aege and longe life.” We must be content 
with one more example, the extract from King James I’s 
A Counterblaste to Tobacco, in which strong royal disapproval 
is expressed of “ this filthie noveltie,’’ ‘‘a custom loth- 
some to the eye, hatefull to the Nose, harmefull to the 
braine, dangerous to the Lungs, and in the blacke stinking 
fume thereof nearest resembling the horrible Stigian smoke 
of the pit that is bottomelesse.”’ 


MODERN SCIENCE AND CAUSATION 


Where is Science Going? By Max PLANCK. 
and Edited by J. MuRpHy. (7s. 6d. net. 
Unwin.) 


In the domain of physical science few names are more 
outstanding at the present time than that of Prof. Max 
Planck, the originator of the quantum theory. With 
Einstein he shares the distinction of having introduced 
what William Gilbert would have called “ new and unheard- 
of doctrine,” and it is of special interest to find the names 
of Planck and Einstein associated in this volume which 
treats of the philosophical implications of the new theories. 

The age-long conflict between free-will and determinism 
has been brought into greater prominence by the unpre- 
dictable nature of quantum transformations. Thus Jeans 
holds that the quantum theory destroys the case for 
absolutely strict causation. Planck, however, maintains 
that his theory does not invalidate the determinism of the 
classical school. ‘‘ He admits the impossibility of applying 
the causal principle to the inner processes of atomic physics 
under the present state of affairs, but he has set himself 
definitely against the thesis that from this Unbrauchbarkett 
or inapplicability we are to conclude that the process of 
causation does not exist in external reality ” (Einstein). 
Planck states his belief that the quantum hypothesis will 
eventually find its exact expression in certain equations 
which will be a more exact formulation of the law of 
causality. He accepts the external world as real, although 
he admits that this involves a jump into the metaphysical 
realm and the adoption of the hypothesis that sensory 
perceptions bring news of another world which lies outside 
us and is entirely independent of us. 

In the last chapter of the book Planck discusses the 
line of progress of physical science during the past hundred 
years, and asserts—in opposition to the commonly received 
opinion—that it is ‘‘ from the relative to the absolute.” 
Whether we agree with his views or not, Planck’s book 
should be read by every one who is interested in the philo- 
sophical bearings of modern scientific research. 


Translated 
Allen & 


A NEW SERIES OF BIOGRAPHIES 


Great Lives. 1. Shakespeare. By J. DRINKWATER. 2. Queen 
Victoria. By A. PonsonsBy (LORD PONSONBY OF 
SHULBREDE). 3. Wagner. By W. J. TURNER. 4. John 
Wesley. By B. DOBREE. 5. Sir Joshua Reynolds. By 
J. STEEGMANN. 6. Cecil Rhodes. By J. G. LOCKHART. 
(2s. net each. Duckworth.) 


These are the first six volumes in a new 2s. series of 
biographies. It is an enterprising attempt on the part of 
the publishers to provide, at this low price, well written 
and interesting lives drawn from all branches of human 
activity. Stress is laid on the narrative and personal side 
rather than on the critical. Most of the volumes include a 
short bibliography. The Lives of Wagner, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Cecil Rhodes will serve as a good intro- 
duction for the general reader. Mr. Drinkwater vigorously 
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scolds Dr. J. Dover Wilson for having in The Essential 
Shakespeare challenged some of ‘‘ the current interpreta- 
tions ’’ founded on Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare. 
In a second chapter he scolds those who have challenged 
or doubted Shakespeare's authorship. After these two 
controversial introductions he deals in an interesting way 
with “ Shakespeare,” “ His Reputation,” “ Shakespeare’s 
Stage,” “ His Art,” and ‘‘ His Mind.” Lord Ponsonby’s 
Queen Victoria makes a very attractive little biography. 
The author does not forget the obstinacy that Queen 
Victoria probably inherited from her grandfather, George III; 
but he points out the real greatness of character that 
has made Victoria’s long reign such a landmark in our 
history. We do not care much for Bonamy Dobrée’s 
unsympathetic study of John Wesley. Most men of genius 
are more or less eccentric ; and it is easy, by overstressing 
their eccentricities at the expense of their real work, to 
give an entirely misleading impression. The author deals 
mainly with Wesley’s early years, with his private life 
rather than with his public work, and has attempted to 
portray the man in process of growth rather than the 
finished figure. 


ARCHITECTURE 


THE POETRY OF CONSTRUCTION 
Architecture. By Sir T. G. JAcKson. Cheaper Re-issue. 
(12s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Sir Thomas Jackson leads us along the well-worn path 
which has been explored by so many able predecessors ; 
but what makes him a surer guide than many writers on 
the subject is his watchword that, “ Architecture is the 
poetry of construction,” or in other words that “ Archi- 
tecture does not consist in beautifying building, but in 
building beautifully.” This often lost-sight-of principle is 
the important fact in all the structural arts. It is the non- 
realization of this truth which has often led us to look on 
ornament and design as synonymous terms. But the author 
has not treated Ruskin quite fairly. Dr. Jowett must have 
slightly misquoted the writer of The Seven Lamps, for the 
man who could write the fourth aphorism in that great 
book could scarcely have defined architecture as nothing 
but ornament added to building. It is true that Ruskin 
himself seems to have been dissatisfied with his own 
definition, and his mind was certainly too much on ornament 
to the neglect of what we may call emotional expression 
through structure ; though that he was well aware of this 
is shown throughout his chapter on “ The Lamp of Power.” 
Nevertheless, Sir Thomas Jackson is right in considering 
Ruskin as somewhat misleading on this important point. 

A knowledge of the history of the greatest of the arts 
should be an essential part of a liberal education. Never 


was it more necessary than now, when our cities are being: 


re-made in steel and concrete. We cannot, if we would, regain 
the pre-Renaissance spontaneity, but such a book as this 
will help us to make our historical consciousness a blessing 
not a curse, as it has sometimes been during the age of 
revivals. 

No book on architecture or, indeed, on any of the arts, 
can be of much value to the general reader unless it treats 
of art as an expression of the age which produced it; the 
author leads us to realize this by many references to the 
historical, social, and religious influences which gave birth 
to the various styles. The whole story of European 
architecture is put before us by the illustrations alone, from 
the Lion Gate at Mycenze to the spiral staircase at 
Chambord, from St. Paul’s without the walls to St. Paul’s 
on Ludgate Hill, and from the Pantheon at Rome to its 
namesake in the Rue Soufflot. Both in illustrations and 
text the book compels attention. In the photographs and 
drawings there is an atmosphere, due to a careful choice 
of what may be called an intimate rather than a stereotyped 
point of view, which makes them of far greater interest 
than the usual illustrations to books on architecture. 

With this book one can explore, or revisit, the architecture 


of Europe without leaving one’s fireside, or if one is actually 
travelling in search of architectural knowledge one could 
not do better than to do so with this book for a companion. 
It is in every way a notable book. 


PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY 


The Home of Mankind : the Story of the World we Live In. 
Written and Pictured by H. W. Van Loon. (12s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 


The Home of Mankind is the work of a Dutch writer 
who, after spending some years in the United States as a 
school teacher and a university professor, became a war 
correspondent and a journalist. The descriptions in the 
book are written in a journalistic style, and the geographical 
facts are often presented in picturesque language. The 
attention of the general reader will certainly be attracted, 
and geography will perhaps appear to him for the first 
timeasa living subject. To the serious student of geography, 
however, the work will have little value as a textbook 
chiefly because the various problems are not discussed either 
in sufficient detail or by a systematic method. 

In an introductory chapter, the author states that in 
this geography, man is placed in the centre of the stage ; 
man comes first, his physical environment comes next, 
the rest is given whatever space remains. In carrying out 
this scheme, the first six chapters are devoted to world 
geography, the other forty chapters are taken up with a 
descriptive account of each important country of the 
world. It is presumed that the reader can follow the 
numerous references to geological influences such as the 
Ice Age, historical associations of ancient and medieval 
times as well as the geographical conditions now existing. 

The most striking feature of the book is the large number 
of impressionist sketches and maps. The reader is told 
that in learning geography he should re-valuate everything 
into pictures, and he should draw maps according to his 
own notion of how the thing should be done. In many of 
the coloured illustrations, mountains and other features 
are often shown with symbols usually seen on medieval 
maps, thus giving a quaint appearance to the illustrations. 
Some of the line illustrations are very effective, but in certain 
cases it is difficult to see their practical use; for example, 
a sketch on page 33 (labelled ‘ The Tides ’’) shows two 
magnets and some iron filings on a sheet of paper. The 
diagrams, marked ‘‘Gulf Stream,” and the explanations 
which accompany them, do not harmonize with the modern 
teaching of geography as regards ocean currents. In spite, 
however, of these slight defects, due perhaps to the author’s 
journalistic outlook, this geography undoubtedly deserves 
a wide popularity for its bold and original treatment of 
human activities in varying environments. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS.—At the last meeting of the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, it was reported that the annual 
communication to members of the Royal Society of Teachers 
was in the hands of the printer and would be dispatched shortly. 
Every registered teacher should by now have received a copy, 
but where members have omitted to inform the secretary of 
changes of address it is sometimes impossible to trace their 
whereabouts. A final report was submitted of the Conference 
held in June to discuss the possibility of forming a central body 
on research in education. The Conference had welcomed the 
proposal and had requested the Teachers’ Registration Council 
to form an interim committee for the purpose of preparing a 
detailed scheme. Suggestions were made of a number of names 
of persons outside the Council who might be invited to serve on 
the committee, and it was agreed that these and any further 
nominations made by members of the Council should be con- 
sidered by the General Purposes Committee in whose hands 
the final selection should be left. A special committee of the 
Council has been formed to consider its policy in regard to 
secondary school examinations, and an interim report has been 
presented containing recommendations as to the general prin- 
ciples which might be advocated by the teacher representatives 
on the Secondary School Examinations Council. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


The Hindu View of Art. By Dr. M. R. ANAND. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on Art and Reality by E. Girt. (8s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Training of Taste in the Arts and Crafts. By J. LITTLEJOHNS. 
With an Account of Investigations on Children’s Prefer- 
ences by A. NEEDHAM. (12s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Dryden. By C. HOLiis. (ros. net. Duckworth.) 


Dryden’s reputation stood high throughout the eighteenth 
century, as is seen in the views of men so different in their literary 
ideals as Gray and Johnson; and later still, Sir Walter Scott 
ranked Dryden as next to Shakespeare and Milton among the 
names in English literature. To-day, interest is once more 
reviving in eighteenth-century literature, and in Dryden, to whom 
all eighteenth-century writers were indebted. Hence this book 
is very opportune. Mr. Hollis has produced a very readable 
account of a writer of great personality, whom he describes as 
“the greatest thinker of all the English poets,” and ‘“ one 
of the greatest makers of the English language.” 


Charles Parsons: His Life and Work. 
(15s. net. Constable.) 

Charles Parsons was both an inventor and a scientific investi- 
gator. The world is the richer for his having lived. He gave to 
mankind the inestimable boon of the steam turbine and the high- 
speed dynamo. It was no doubt but a single logical step from 
the prehistoric windmill and water-wheel to a steam rotor, but 
the making and the taking of the step has made technical history, 
and has brought in its train the inevitable consequences of the 
boon of a great invention. The story is told with authoritative 
detail by the author in this sympathetic and accurate study of a 
great life. Charles Parsons, of course, had the advantage of an 
ideal start. His father, the third Earl of Rosse, was wealthy, 
wise, and distinguished. He was both an engineer and a scientist, 
and achieved the distinction of becoming the President of the 
Royal Society. The family home of Birr Castle, in Ireland, was 
equipped with forge, workshop, and laboratory, and fortunately 
the son had fully inherited his father’s tastes. So we read with 
interest not only of the turbine with which the name of Parsons 
will ever be associated, but also of such inventions and investi- 
gations as the auxetophone, the problems of deep mine borings, 
and, in strong reminiscence of his illustrious father, the engineer- 
ing and optics of observatory equipment. Both author and 
publisher are to be congratulated upon a work which must take 
its place as an important contribution to the engincering history 
of mankind. 


Great Men of Science: a History of Scientific Progress. By 
Prof. P. LENARD. Translated from the Second German 


Edition by Dr. H. S. HATFIELD. (12s. 6d. net. Bell.) 


It speaks much for the impression which the strong movement 
of recent years is making towards the intensive study of the 
history of science that so distinguished a pure physicist as 
Prof. Lenard should find both the time and the inclination to 
contribute this volume of short historical studies of the great men 
of science. He tells us in his preface that it had long been his 
ambition to do this, and that in the performance of his task, 
‘“ my joy was great to find that the personalities so well matched 
the greatness of their achievement, that they were fit to serve 
as examples to future generations both from the point of view 
of their work and from that of their lives.” And so he helps to 
pass the good work on in a series of more or less brief biographies 
ranging chronologically from Pythagoras of Samos, Euclid, and 
Archimedes to Stefan, Boltzmann, Hertz, and Hasenohol. In the 
aggregate a vivid if somewhat patchy continuity is presented of 
the story of science, well illustrated with good photographs. 
Prof. Andrade contributes a preface by way of introduction to 
the English edition. 


Lessons from the ' Varsity of Life. By LorD BADEN-POWELL OF 


GILWELL. (12s. 6d. Pearson.) 

This delightful book gives a lively account of a life that must 
be unique in its many-sidedness. From the first chapter, with 
its ingenuous quotations from the author's school reports, to the 
final ‘‘ tips ” on life, the reader is led on with increasing interest. 
The drawings by the author add to the general impression of 
vitality and humour, and the scout who gets this book on his 
next birthday will undoubtedly count himself lucky. 


By R. APPLEYARD. 


The Life of John Colet. 
Methuen.) 

Here is a book which, for one thing, makes a direct appeal to 
any one interested in the English tradition of education. The 
two great schools at West Kensington, for 700 boys and for 
450 girls respectively, are the obvious present-day witness to 
Colet’s distinguished place in the history of English education. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that his title to fame rests 
only on his influence in the sphere of education. He was, as 
Sir John Marriott points out, not only a great benefactor, but 
also a great academic teacher, a scholar of European fame, the 
holder of one of the highest positions in the church, a preacher on 
whose lips hung vast and varied crowds, the friend of a king 
who heard from him “ not the soft words of flattery but the 
naked truth,” the generous patron of research, “ the man who, 
in every sense, emptied himself that others might be rich.” 
The size of this book on Colet gives no idea of its interest and 
its value. It is brief, but it is the result of prolonged meditation 
by one who has loved his subject and lived with it. It is meant 
for the general reader, but, if we mistake not, it will not be 
neglected by the specialists. 


By Sir. J. A. R. Marriott. (6s. net. 


Great Lives. 15. Sheridan. By W. A. DARLINGTON. 17. Edward 
VII. By H. E. WortnHam. 18. Thackeray. By G. U. 
Ertis. (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 


Henry Fielding : Novelist and Magistrate. By B. M. JONES. 


(8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Marian Rebecca Hughes: Mother Foundress of the Soctety of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity, Oxford. (3s. 6d. The 
Convent, Woodstock Road, Oxford.) 


Ausonius. The Mosella. Translated into English Verse by 
E. H. BLakENEY, who has added an Introductory Note 
and a Commentary upon the Text. (16s. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.) 

The editor of this attractive volume has made classical 
scholars and students still more his debtors. It contains the 
text of Ausonius’s masterpiece, with an English verse translation 
facing the Latin, and an introduction and notes. The Mosella, 
if not exactly a great poem, 1S very interesting as evincing the 
fourth century poet’s ‘‘ romantic feeling for natural beauty ”’ 
(to quote from Dr. Mackail’s Foreword), as also his intense love 
for his native Bordeaux and for the whole land of France, whose 
rivers he celebrates. Mr. Blakeney’s blank verse rendering 
gives an excellent idea of the original; if an occasional word 
—e.g. “fire ” for vigor (the life-force of a fish) in line 261—is 
not entirely happy, the translation, as a whole, is both faithful 
and spirited and can be read with pleasure for its own sake. 
The book is one that commends itself to connoisseurs of fish 
and wine, as well as to all lovers of poetry and the music of 
running water. 


The Festival of Adonis: being the Fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus, 
edited with a Revised Greek Text, Translation, and Brief 
Notes by E. H. BLAKENEY; to which is added a Render- 
ing in English Verse of the Lament for Adonis attributed 
to Bion. (Eric Partridge.) 

This is yet another boon conferred on us by Mr. Blakeney. 
The Fifteenth Idyll is not typical of Theocritus, the poet of 
Sicilian shepherds and shepherdesses, but contains a vivid 
picture of life in the cosmopolitan city of Alexandria on a day 
of festival in the third century B.c. Mr. Blakeney gives us a 
beautifully printed Greek text, followed by a lively and idio- 
matic translation—which might well, as in The Mosella, have 
been printed facing the original—and a few pages of scholarly 
notes. The translation is in prose, which suits the colloquial 
style of the Idyll, except the Ritual Hymn at the end, of which 
Calverley’s verse rendering is given. The editor has added an 
excellent verse rendering of his own of Bion’s Lament for A donis— 
how excellent is evident by comparing it with Andrew Lang's 
prose version. The paper is a joy to hand and eye and the whole 
book most attractive. 


Titi Livi. Ab Vrbe Condita. Liber II, 1-40. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by C. W. Baty. 
(1s. 9d. Clarendon Press.) 
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Plagiarism : an Essay on Good and Bad Borrowing. By W. A. 
EDWARDS. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Fraser.) 

An original and thought-provoking essay on a theme of 
perennial interest. Starting from the thesis that great art is 
something more than passionate autobiography and the exten- 
sion of experience, the author shows how all great writers have 
borrowed. He insists on the difference between successful 
and unsuccessful borrowing. The plagiarist is simply the bad 
borrower. A valuable feature of the book is the wealth of 
illustration from so many of our most famous writers. It is a 
pity that there is no index. 


The Death of Materialism. By W. CaRINGTON (W. W. SmITH). 
(10s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The object of this book is to give “ a tolerably straightforward 
statement why materialism is untenable as a philosophic creed,” 
and to show that the antithesis between rationalism and mysti- 
cism is not incapable of resolution. To this end full use is made 
of the partial breakdown of “ classical law ” in the interpre- 
pretation of the physical world, and of the theory of fictions— 
conceptual instruments, useful in the development of know- 
ledge but destined to be abandoned when they have served 
their purpose. Matter is one of these fictions ; consciousness is 
the only reality, consciousness one and universal, or rather 
mutations of consciousness ‘‘ of which some, as it happens, are 
conveniently regarded as external.” This theme of idealism is 
developed on original lines. The refutation of the claim of the 
mechanist biologist to ignore consciousness is fresh and ingenious. 
Telepathy and cognate phenomena as well as mysticism are 
used to further and to reinforce the general argument. Mr. 
Carington has taken great pains to make this argument easy to 
follow. He writes in an almost conversational stvle, and drives 
home his points by means of illustrations and analogies, sum- 
maries and repetitions, relieving what might have been dull 
places by welcome flashes of wit and humour. The intelligent 
layman should be able to follow most of the exposition without 
difficulty ; whether he is convinced or not, there is much in it 
that he can enjoy. 


Annuaire International del’ Education et de l'Enseignement, 1933. 
(Fr. 12. Geneva: Bureau International d'Éducation.) 

The Bureau International d'Éducation is rendering valuable 
service to students of comparative education by its various 
publications. The present volume contains official information 
about thirty-five countries. It is hoped to extend the survey 
in succeeding years. Statistics are given in each case for the 
years 1931-2; in addition, there is, as a rule, a summary of 
changes or progress made during the year. A brief introduction 
directs attention to general features of the special reports under 
the headings of economies, the professional preparation of 
teachers, the spread of new methods, the extension of secondary 
education, the after-school education of youth and adults. 


Youth in Soviet Russia. By K. MEHNERT. Translated by M. 
DAVIDSON. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Herr Mehnert is a German born in Russia to whom Russian 
is a second mother tongue. His friendship with some young 
Russians has given him exceptional opportunities for studying 
youth in Soviet Russia at first hand. He has written an arrest- 
ing, vivid, and personal description of the ways of life and the 
modes of thought of the new generation. It is true that he has 
in mind mainly active members of the Communist Youth Asso- 
ciation (the Komsomol), the “ new aristocracy” who are 
destined to be the leaders of the future. He outlines the growth 
of the Komsomol, its share in the Five Year Plan, the energy 
and ingenuity with which it advances the educational and econo- 
mic welfare of the people, the sacrifice and discipline to which 
youth cheerfully submits in unshaken conviction of the greatness 
of the ends to be achieved. This conviction is sustained by 
actual service, by pamphlets, periodicals, and plays, portraving 
present-day life in the Soviet Union and thus showing what youth 
is and what youth should be. Not the least interesting of 
Herr Mehnert’s chapters are those which evidence the pre- 
Occupation of hterature and drama with the burning questions 
of the day. The relations between Moscow and the peasantry 
are graphically described in the report of a village mecting 
called to consider and approve requisitions from the State. 
Equally graphic is the description of a Youth Commune in 
whose life for the time being we seem to share. There is a new 
view of culture: “that which is of use to the Revolution, to 
Class, is good, cultured; that which is harmful, is bad, uncul- 
tured, philistine ” ; a new view of morality, and an abandonment 
In principle of the looser relations between the sexes approved 


in the earlier days of the revolution. Vast strides haye been 
made in education, if comparison is made with the Tsarist 
régime, but the results are often mediocre. This is clear from 
the chapter on students and from other passages. Insufficiency 
of qualified teachers, lack of material, dissipation of energy by 
the demands of practical work in the public interest, inadequate 
preparation for higher studies, too great haste have militated 
against the success desired. These defects, however, are being 
remedied, partly by measures taken since the German edition 
of this book was issued. It is a book of great interest, living 
and informative, appreciative and critical. 


Halley Stewart Lecture, 1932. From Chaos to Control. 
ANGELL. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

In these lectures Sir Norman Angell discusses the psycho- 
logical conditions upon which the acceptance of a sound plan 
of escape from social and economic evils depends. He realizes 
that the mass of men and women cannot possibly have that 
expert knowledge of the major issues of political, social, and 
economic life which is essential for independent judgment in the 
formulation of practical policies; that electoral decisions are 
too often vitiated by undisciplined emotion, by prejudice, by 
want of thought, by indifference to real needs, and by lack of 
belief in man’s ability to restrain and to re-direct his anti- 
social impulses. He does not, however, despair of democracy. 
Its apparent collapse is due to the failure of organized education, 
from the bottom to the top, to give an understanding of human 
nature and of the principles of social living and international 
co-operation demanded by the changed circumstances of modern 
life. This failure can be avoided, not by introducing new subjects, 
but by a method of teaching which will enable the millions “ to 
judge tendencies, broad issues—' understanding ’ rather than 
erudition and knowledge.” In developing his theme Sir Norman 
discusses in a stimulating and provocative way public opinion 
about some of the most important post-War problems. The 
teacher who agrees with his diagnosis and remedies will find 
plenty to do in transforming his general principles into the 
details of actual practice. 


Fifty Years of the Alice Ottley School, Worcester, with After- 
thoughts by Miss Spurling. Edited by E. O. BROWNE 
(OPHELIA BRowneE). (Worcester: Alice Ottley School.) 

This book, written by old pupils and mistresses of the school, 
gives a vivid picture of the astonishing progress made in the 
education of girls in the last fifty years. In this respect it will 
be a useful source book for historians, while it equally well 
fulfils its main aim, viz. to keep alive in the memory and imagina- 
tion of the pupils of the school the gracious and inspiring per- 
sonality of its first headmistress, Miss Alice Ottley. The illus- 
trations, especially those of the earliest period, add to the 
interest of the book. 


By N. 


RE-ORGANIZATION IN WEST SusseEx.—The President of the 
Board of Education visited Chichester on July 17, when he opened 
two new infants’ schools and extensions to the Boys’ and Girls’ 
High Schools. A feature of the proceedings during the day was 
an organized display by a thousand school children in Priory 
Park,anda luncheon given by Major Shiner, D.S.O., M.C., Chairman 
of the Education Committee at Lancastrian Grammar School, 
which was prepared and served by girls receiving training in 
domestic science. After the extensions had been opened, 
Lord Irwin addressed a mass mecting at the Exchange Theatre, 
which was attended by 500 school teachers and managers and 
many prominent citizens. In his remarks, he praised the modern 
planning of the new schools, declared that religious teaching 
was at the root of education, and paid a tribute to the Church 
of England for co-operating in the local reorganization. In his 
view, the modern system of education was comprehensive and 
naturally costlier than the older and simpler system, its value 
was proved by the absence in this country of revolutionary 
feeling, and of experiments and movements towards dictatorship. 
He declared that the schools played a great part in teaching 
tolerance, good sense, compromise, and the value of individual 
development and he felt assured that the love of God and our 
neighbours was the whole foundation of citizenship and therefore 
of education. Major Shiner, in his reply, declared that the Com- 
mittee were endeavouring to build a svstem of education that 
would help to a deeper sense of the responsibilities of life and of 
things that bring profit to the soul as well as to the body. He 
paid a tribute to the Secretary for Education, Mr. E. Davies, 
and to the Clerk, Treasurer, and Architect to the Education 
Committee. 
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Peter Abelard : a Novel. By HELEN WADDELL. (7s. 6d. net. 
Constable.) 

The story of Heloise and Abelard is full of human interest, 
but its beauty seems to disappear under the novelist’s omniscient 
analysis. It is difficult to know what readers will find any 
pleasure or any intellectual or spiritual uplift in the combination 
of pathetic and revolting incidents that make up the interest 
of this tragic romance. Miss Waddell has followed history 
closely and writes with a power that helps to re-create the 
medieval atmosphere. The characters of Abelard and Heloise 
are well drawn, and of the others that of Gilles de Vannes, the 
very human, latitudinarian twelfth century churchman, stands 
out well. Yet those who do not already know the story will 
probably feel that too many shadowy figures flit across the 
stage. 


La Co-ordination dans le Domaine de la Littérature enfantine : 
Travaux de la Commission d'Experts pour l'Etude de la 
Littérature enfantine. (Fr. 1.50. Geneva: Bureau Inter- 
national d'Éducation.) 

This is the report of an international commission of nine, who 
have studied means of improving the international outlook of the 
younger generation. Their main suggestion is that translations 
of suitable literature should be made available in the various 
countries. 


Days in Dickensland. By W. DEXTER. (7s. 6d. net. Methien.) 
Mr. Dexter's book, with its thirty illustrations from photo- 
graphs, will appeal to all lovers of Dickens. The author has 
planned itineraries for twelve days—eight in London, and four 
farther afield in Kent—in such a way that as many as possible 
of the places described by Dickens may be visited in that time. 


Titans of Literature : from Homer to the Present. By B. RASCOE. 
(12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Mr. Rascoe has described his book as “ an antidote to pedan- 
try.” He has chosen thirty * Titans of Literature ” from the 
days of Homer to our own generation. America is represented 
by Whitman, Poe, and Mark Twain; among the rest, French 
and English names predominate, but most of the literatures of 
Europe contribute to the list. The selection is of necessity 
somewhat arbitrary and obviously reflects the author’s interests. 
The individual sketches are vigorously written in a very readable 
style and with a refreshing independence of thought that should 
appeal to the general reader. It is an admirable book for the 
school library. 


Manassas : a Novel. By UPTON SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. net. Werner 
Laurie.) 

We welcome this long-delayed English publication of Sinclair's 
first mature novel, published in America nearly thirty years ago. 
It is a story of the development of the conflict between North 
and South which finally led to the American Civil War. The 
Montagues were for generations plantation and slave owners, 
and Allan Montague, the hero, would no doubt have followed in 
the tradition had not a visit to Boston in his early youth brought 
him into contact with Abolitionist opinion, thereby convincing 
him of the horror and degradation of slavery, and making him 
an ardent supporter of the North. The story follows in detail 
the course of events which finally culminated in the outbreak of 
war, and breaks off with the defeat of the Northern forces in 
the first battle at Manassas. The author had originally planned 
a sequel, but this never materialized. The book gives evidence 
of considerable research, many exciting episodes are related, 
and a number of famous personages introduced. 


Selections from Macaulay’s Essays. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by H. M. KING. 1s. 9d.) Blackie.) 

Causeries du Lundi. By C. A. SaAINnTE-BEuvE. Translated. 
with an Introduction and Notes, by E. J. TRECHMANN. 

. Vol. I (October, 1849—-March, 1850). Vol. II (April, 1850- 
July, 1850), with an Essay by MaTTHEW ARNOLD. (2s. net 
each vol. Oxford University Press.) 

“ Schoolmasters AU”? or ‘* Thirty Years’ Hard.” By B. 
HENDERSON. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

A History of English Literature. The Middle Ages and the 
Renascence (050-1660). By EmiLe Lecouis. Translated 
from the French by HELEN D. IRVINE. Modern Times 
(1000-1932). By Louis Cazamian. Translated from the 
French by W. D. MacINNEs and the Author. Revised 
Edition. (ros. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Exercises on English Literature. By R. W. Bett. (28. Mac- 
millan.) 


What China Looks Like. By JESSIE PaRNE. (8d. Nelson.) 

Roughing it in the Bush, or, Forest Life in Canada a Hundred 
Years Ago. By SuSANNA MooDIE. Abridged and Edited 
by Dr. F. W. TIcKNER. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

The Westminster Readers. The Charm of Books. Compiled 
by Dr. J. H. JAGGER. Second Series. Book II. (Limp 
Cloth, 2s. 2d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 4d. Teacher's Book, 
3s. 3Œ® University of London Press.) 

Externals and Essentials. By Sir JOHN ADAMSON. (4s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

Deor. Edited by Prof. K. Marone. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The Dripping Tamarinds. By C. C. Lowis. (7s. 6d. Werner 
Laurie.) 

Prose at Present: a Selection of Extracts from Modern Writers. 
Edited by R. W. Moore. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

The Languages of Britain: a Philological Study. By P. R. 
BROEMEL. (1s. net. Murray & Co., 180 Brompton Road, 
London, S.W. 3.) 

Everyday English for Juniors. By ALICE SWEANEY. Book III. 
(Paper, 1s. Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford University Press.) 

Macmillan's Infant Readers. Book III. (1s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

Cambridge Readings in Literature : in Five Books. New Edition, 
with Notes and Exercises. Edited by G. Sampson. Book 
IV. Parts I and II. (2s. 3d. each. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


English Poetry in the Later Nineteenth Century. By Prof. B. I. 
Evans. (10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This is an attempt to provide a continuous account of later 
nineteenth century poetry on the lines of Prof. Elton’s valuable 
Surveys of English Literature up to 1880. The author has 
limited his study to writers whose main work appears after 
1860 (thus excluding Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew Arnold), 
and has excluded living writers. There remains ample material 
to justify his belief that there will be a reawakening of interest 
in later nineteenth century poetry. Apart from its usefulness 
as a comprehensive record, the book is of value because of the 
critical judgments passed on so many poets near to us in time, 
whose reputation therefore is often stillin the making. Students 
will also appreciate the notes on relevant critical literature that 
follow each of the seventeen chapters. 


The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet's Mind (Text of 1805). By 
WILLIAM WorpDswortTH. Edited from the Manuscripts, 
with Introduction and Notes, by E. DE SELINCOURT. 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

It was natural and indeed inevitable, that the great edition 
of the first version of Wordsworth’s Prelude, published by Prof. 
de Selincourt a few years ago, should have created a demand for 
an edition less bulky and expensive. That demand has been 
fully met by the publication of the present volume. It contains 
the text of the poem as completed in 1805, and such parts of the 
introduction and notes as seemed likely to be of general interest. 
The 1850 text is not reprinted, but comparisons with it are 
facilitated by numerical references. The book is beautifully 
produced, at a marvellously low price. 


Modern Verse for Juniors. Chosen by MICHAL WILLIAMS. 
(ts. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 

Into Unknown Seas and other Period Plays. By ELEANOR G. 
KNEEN. 1. Into Unknown Seas : in 3 Short Acts. 2. False 
Dawn: in 3 Episodes. 3. At Sunset: in 1 Act. (3s. 6d. 
net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

We Read Them Aloud: Dramatic Tales by MABEL MARLOWE, 
H. CHESTERMAN, E. Lucia TURNBULL, R. WATKINS and 
KATHERINE VANDEN-HEUVEL. Adapted and Arranged 
by E. Lucia TURNBULL. (1s. Nelson.) 

Through the Gates of Remembrance. First Series. A Trilogy 
of Plays Centred round Glastonbury. By ŒE. Lucia 
TURNBULL and H. D. TURNBULL. (rs. 3d. Nelson.) 

Junior One-Act Plays of To-day. Edited by A. E. M. Bay_iss. 
Second Series. (2s. Harrap.) 

Stories in Verse. Edited by ELIzABETH D'OyLey. (ıs. 6d. 
Arnold.) 

Selections from Keats: Sonnets, Odes, and Narrative Poems. 
Edited by Prof. L. C. Martin. (2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

The Brontés. By ALFRED SANGSTER. (2s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The Name on the Rock: a Play in Three Acts with Prologue 
and Epilogue. By Amice MAcDONELL (Mrs. R. W. LEs). 
(1s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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A Modern World Geography: for Middle and Upper Forms. 
By Dr. E. W. SHANAHAN. (5s. Methuen.) 

In the limited space of 540 pages, it has been necessary to 
make a careful selection of essential materials and to compress 
them into a form suitable for the use of pupils preparing for the 
School Certificate examination. The author, who is an experi- 
enced teacher of geography, has been very successful in producing 
a geography written from a modern standpoint and full of 
up-to-date information. The work is divided into six sections, 
the first being devoted to the General Aspects of World 
Geography, and the other five to the separate continents. Each 
continent is described regionally, so that the account of a 
region proceeds from the natural setting which includes physical 
and climatic conditions to the forms of plant and animal life, 
and finally to the modes of human occupations. When revising 
their book lists, teachers of geography in secondary schools might 
consider the advisability of replacing a geography of the older 
type by a new book such as this one. 


A Short History of the World's Shipping Industry. By C. E. 
FAYLE. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

From the ships of Tarshish to the ocean liners of the present 
day, the author has compiled a most instructive account of the 
shipping industry, although in the limited space of 300 pages 
he has been compelled to deal with the subject in broad outline. 
The chief merit of the book, however, is the skilful manner in 
which the human factors are presented especially with regard 
to the way in which merchant ships were owned and operated, 
the routes they followed and the cargoes they carried, the 
relation between shipowners and governments, and the con- 
ditions of life and work afloat. On the historical side, the 
shipping industry is illustrated at each stage mainly from the 
history of those peoples who were then predominant at sea and 
whose methods and achievements may be taken as typical of 
the period under consideration. The work is illustrated by eight 
woodcuts taken from the Macpherson Collection. This volume 
should certainly be read by students of economic geography and 
commercial history. 


Black's Geography Pictures. Edited by J. FAIRGRIEVE. 

The price of all sets of pictures in this series is now Is. 6d. 
Six sets are ready: No. 1, The British Isles; No. 2, North 
America; No. 3, Central and South America; No. 4, Africa; 
No. 5, Australia, New Zealand and Pacific Islands; and No. 8, 
Europe. The series will be completed in the autumn with 
No. 6, Asia, and No. 7, The Mediterranean. 


The Empty Quarter: being a Description of the Great South 
Desert of Arabia known as Rub’ al Khali. By H. Sr. J. B. 
PHILBY. (21s. net. Constable.) 

Under the patronage of the King of Arabia, Mr. Philby under- 
took the exploration of this unknown region, and in The Empty 
Quarter he gives a detailed account of his adventurous journey 
across the desert of Southern Arabia. Setting out from Ugqair 
on the Persian Gulf, Mr. Philby reached Hufuf, and from this 
base he began a memorable journey in the course of which he 
visited the deep wells and pasturage of Maqainama and continued 
in a south-east direction to the meteoric craters of Al Hadida 
(Wabar). Passing southwards to the region of the Bitter Waters, 
he turned westward across the great waterless desert called 
Rub’ al Khali and proceeded to Mecca. A map (scale 
I : 2,000,000) drawn from the author's surveys, indicates clearly 
the route taken by the exploring party. In addition to the 
geographical knowledge thus acquired, specimens of meteoric 
iron, silica glass, rocks and gravels, as well as collections of 
birds and insects, have added greatly to the scientific results 
of the expedition. 


(1) Carrick Days. By D. C. CUTHBERTSON. (7s. 6d. net. 
Edinburgh. Grant & Murray.) 

(2) Tramping in Skye. By B. H. HUMBLE. (5s. net. Edin- 
burgh: Grant & Murray.) 

(1) The hills and glens of Carrick, a part of Ayrshire, seem 
to be peopled with ghosts of by-gone days. From a Carrick 
hill shone the glare of the beacon fire which brought back the 
Bruce to his native shore to fight for Scottish freedom, while 
later on came the Kennedys, whose deeds have left a store of 
legend and romance. The author of this interesting volume 
knows the whole district intimately ; he not only describes 
the topographical features of the country, but he also relates 
many notable stories culled from feudal histories and local 
gossip. A sketch map enables the reader to locate the places 
mentioned in the text, and thirty photographs illustrate the 


descriptions. (2) Like the author of (1) the writer of this 
book on Skye is an enthusiastic pedestrian; having tramped 
the island in all directions he is able to give his personal 
impressions of the scenery. In the course of his descriptions 
he adds notes on the people and the history of the island, includ- 
ing references to the Macleods, Prince Charlie’s wanderings, 
and Dr. Johnson's visit. Tourists who wish to get off the beaten 
track could hardly do better than spend a holiday in Skye or 
in Carrick with these books to guide their wanderings. 


An Economic Geography of the British Empire Overseas. By 
J. I. STEWART. (6s. net. Pitman.) 

This Economic Geography provides a very satisfactory course 
of study for candidates preparing for the various School Certif- 
cate examinations. After the introductory chapters on the 
distribution of commercial products, the larger regions of the 
Empire, such as the Dominions, are treated in some detail as 
regards physical features and economic commodities. Adequate 
attention is also given to the hydro-electric resources of the 
Empire and to inter-Empire trade. A large number of exercises 
and questions from examination papers are printed in the 
appendix. 

The World Encompassed. By Sir Francis DRAKE. Special 
Annotated Edition, with Map, Biographical and Historical 
Details, and Notes by G. E. HOLLINGWORTH. (2s. Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press.) 

Of the many exploits of Francis Drake, the voyage round the 
world is perhaps the most memorable. Here we have a reprint 
of the account of the voyage which was edited by Drake's 
nephew and published in 1628. In the present edition, the 
original text is presented to the reader accompanied by useful 
notes and by a map on which Drake's route is clearly marked. 
This is the type of book that boys and girls in secondary schools 
should be encouraged to read in order to broaden their outlook 
both in geography and history. 

Columbus Regional Geographies. By L. Brooks and R. FINCH. 
Senior Series. Book IV. The World of To-day. (3s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

Our World To-day : a Modern Geography. By W. R. KERMACK. 
(2s. 6d. Johnston.) 

Junior School Geography. By Dr. A. WiLmoreE. Book III. 
Britain and the British People. (1s. 9d. Harrap.) 

Philips’ Informative Geographies. Book I. The Physical Basis 
of Geography. By F. M. MILLER, under the Editorship of 
Prof. E. G. R. TAYLOR. (1s. 2d. G. Philip & Son.) 

Economic and Social Geography. By E. HUNTINGTON, F. E. 
WILLIAMS, and S. VAN VALKENBURG. (23s. net. Chapman 
& Hall.) 

This is Norway. By FREDA LINGSTROM. (5s. net. Howe.) 


Geographical Regions of France. By Prof. E. DE MARTONNE. 
Translated from the latest Edition by H. C. BRENTNALL. 
(7s. 6d. Heinemann.) 


Large Outline Map of the World. (gd. G. Philip & Son.) 

Britain and the Modern World. By T. PickiEs. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Junior School Geography. By Dr. A. WILMORE. Book I. Country, 
Town, and Seaside. (1s. 6d.) Book II. Peeps at Other 
Lands. (1s. 9d. Harrap.) 


Map Interpretation. By Dr. J. WALKER. (2s. 9d. Johnston.) 

The World-Wide Geographies. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. Book VII. 
Part I: Europe. (Limp Cloth, 1s. gd. Cloth Boards, 2s. 
Oxford University Press.) 


An Introduction to the Study of Map Projections. By J. A. 
STEERS. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (8s. 6d. 
net. University of London Press.) 

W. & A. K. Johnston's " Effective” Wall Maps of Africa. 
1. Relief and Communications. 2. Rainfall and Tempera- 
ture. 3. Industry and Population. (18s. the set. 7s. each 
map. Johnston.) 

Underground South Eastern England: a Three Dimensional 
Geological Map. By L. J. CHussB. (In coloured sheets to 
be made up, 12s. 6d. Card for base and gummed linen for 
binding, 2s. Cut out and made up, 35s. Murby.) 

Uncle Peter's Travels. Book III. The World. By W. J. Roop 
and A. H. Roop. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The Kingsway Geography Readers. For Juniors. By E. Youna. 
Travellers’ Tales. At Work in Britain. At Home in Distant 
Lands. At Work in Many Lands. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. 
net each. Manila Covers, 1s. 1d. net each. Evans.) 

Large Outline Map of England and Wales. (gd. G. Philip & Son.) 
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Les Meilleures Pages de Corneille. Choisies, Présentées et 
Annotées par W. W. MuirHEAD. (Limp, ts. 6d. Boards, 
Is. 8d. University of London Press.) 

Les Meilleures Pages de Lamartine. Choisies, Présentées et 
Annotées par A. Trèves. (Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, Is. 8d. 
University of London Press.) 

Two more of this well-planned series which we have recom- 
mended more than once. lLamartine’s Méditations are as 
important as our Lyrical Ballads—they mark the opening of a 
new age of literature. A knowledge of Corneille and Racine 
is as necessary as one of Dryden and Pope. We may like or 
dislike them, but we must know of them. 


Extracts for Translation into French, German or Spanish. Com- 
piled by E. A. PEERS. (1s. 9d. Harrap.) 

Dr. Peers has selected 132 extracts of English which may be 
translated into French, German or Spanish. They are divided 
into four parts: School Certificate, Higher Certificate, pass 
university, and university honours examinations. So the book 
will serve as a textbook for many years. For those who intend 
to use it for French, M. Ferlin has added helpful notes. 


La France: Esquisse de Géographie, d'Histoire et de Littérature. 
By Dr. F. A. Hepccock. (Taken in Substance from the 
Fourth Year of the Active French Course.) (3s. University 
of London Press.) 

If after passing the School Certificate, every student who 
intended continuing his French studies had to read Dr. Hedg- 
cock’s book, it would save him much trouble in the future. 
How often does the knowledge of some well-known fact in 
French geography, history or literature prove necessary for the 
understanding of a piece of French unseen! This book contains 
a first course in simple French of the groundwork in these three 
subjects—of which the major portion, as is right, is given to 
literature. This will give the elementary student a first insight 
into French thought, and enable him to start a notebook of his 
own difficulties. At the end there are chronological tables of 
French and English history and literature on pages facing one 
another. A most useful book to which the student can refer 
for several terms. 


A New Approach to French Prose Translation: with Selections 
about Notable People. By F. BatLtey. (1s. Bell.) 

Miss Bailey has had a good idea for teaching French prose. 
On one side of the page she places six rules of French grammar, 
with sentences below exemplifying them. On the opposite 
pages is a portion of English prose in the translation of which 
these rules have to be applied. 


First Reader in Italian. By L. Covetto and Annita E. Gia- 
COBBE. (6s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

A useful first reader with illustrations and a vocabulary, 

but expensive by our English standards. Excellently produced. 


A Commercial German Reader. By J. BiıTHELL and A. E. EAST- 
LAKE. (3S. Od. Methuen.) 

Most German commercial readers are out of date. Since the 
fall of the mark entirely new circumstances have arisen. This 
book will give an introduction to this new German commerce, 
which is essential to any English trader with that country. 
There are footnotes and a vocabulary of more unusual words. 


Deutsche Fibel. By O. Korscuwitz. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

An amusing reader that could be used after the first few 
weeks of instruction. It is full of excellent illustrations which 
aid the compreheneion of the text. 


German Readings. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by 
H. W. SouLe. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

This reader contains four short stories of increasing difficulty 
and over a dozen poems. It would suit a second year form who 
would enjoy and appreciate the well-selected matter. There are 
footnotes and a full vocabulary. 


Conteurs Francais de Charles Nodier à Henry Bordeaux: a 
School Certificate French Reader. By H. F. CoLLINSs. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is an excellent reader for School Certificate candidates, 
as short stories can be read in a few lessons and the interest 
does not evaporate, as often happens with a long book. In the 
notes there is a short appreciation of each author and explana- 
tions of points that pupils need elucidated ; this is followed by a 
full vocabulary. There are thirteen stories by Balzac, Hugo, 
Mérimée, Souvestre, Daudet, Zola, Aréne, Maupassant, and 
Bazin, in addition to the two named in the title. 


Lectures Françaises. Choisies et Adaptes par M. CEPPI. (2s. 3d. 
Bell.) 

Mr. Ceppi’s new reader is intended for pupils in the year 
preceding the School Certificate year, when the acquisition of 
a wide vocabulary is important. The extracts range from quite 
early times (but not in the original words) to the fight at Zee- 
brugge. Some of them are taken from an account of London 
in 1816 and others from French magazines of 1862. There are 
exercises, questionnaires, retranslation exercises and a full 
vocabulary. This is a book that should hold the attention of a 
class at rather a difficult age in school, when the novelty of 


French has worn off and examinations are’ still far distant. 


Choisies, Présentées et Anno- 


Les Meilleures Pages de Racine. 
Boards, 1s. 8d. 


tées par P. LINKLATER. (Cloth, 1s. Od. 
University of London Press.) 

The Active French Preparation Book. Reproduction, Compre- 
hension, Free Composition and Translation by Dr. Frank A. 
Hrpvccock. Fifth Year of the Active French Course. 
(2s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

Experimental School Certificate: French Tests. (is. 
one dozen. University of London Press.) 

Heiteres und Ernstes : Eight Short Stories Adapted and Edited, 
with Exercises, &c., by Dr. F. W. Witson. (28. 3d. Bell.) 

German Composition Book. By J. E.G. BURGOYNE, in Collabora- 
tion with Dr. H. HAMANN. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

A Danish Phonetic Reader. By H. J. ULDALL. (3s. net. 
versity of London Press.) 

The Golden Book of Italian Poetry. Chosen and Edited by 
L. pe Bosts. (8s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

A French Grammar. By MARGARET KENNEDY. Fourth and 
Fifth Years’ Course. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 

A School Certificate German Reader. By S. TINDALL. 
Rivingtons.) 

Estonian Self-Taught: by the Natural Method, with Pronun- 
ciation, By P. J. Coox. (Wrapper, 4s. net. Cloth, §s. net. 
Marlborough.) 

The Clarendon French Course: based on Word-Frequency. By 
H. Mitton and G. O. Fox. Part I. First Year. (1s. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Zwölf Erzählungen für Anfänger. Adapted and Edited, with | 
Exercises, &c., by Dr. F. W. WILtson. (2s. Bell.) 

Maurice Leblanc. Les Confidences de’Arséne Lupin : Simplified 
Text, with Footnotes, Exercises in Grammar, Prose and 
Free Composition, and a French-English Vocabulary. 
By H. O. Emerson. (28. Hachette.) i 

(Continued on page 552) 


set of 


Uni- 


(2s. 6d. 


PoPULATION STUDIES.—In these days of enforced economy, 
one is apt to look askance at a new journal and to question its 
appearance critically. It must be conceded, however, that 
Population (London: George Allen and Unwin, 2s. 6d. net) is 
interesting in format and contents. The journal is the organ of 
the International Union for the Scientific Investigation of 
Population Problems, the secretary of which is Capt. G. H. L. F. 
Pitt-Rivers. The first issue opens with a general survey of the 
problems of population by the editor, Dr. E. C. Rhodes, who 
reviews the circumstances which led to the formation of the 
International Union some four years ago. Capt. Pitt-Rivers 
follows with an article setting forth the scope of * human 
ecology ’’ or '‘ ethnogenics.’’ All population problems, he points 
out, have two aspects—a domestic and an international aspect, 
and few indeed of our present economic and political problems are 
not, in the final analysis, closely related to problems of population 
growth and distribution. Profs. A. M. Carr-Saunders, Julian 
Huxley, and F. A. E. Crew have provided papers contributed by 
them to a discussion on population arranged at the 1931 meeting 
of the British Association (such papers are not usually available), 
while Sir Charles Close, president of the International Population 
Union, gives the substance of a lecture delivered last winter 
before the Roval Asiatic Society on the population situation in 
South and East Asia, and Father V. Fallon deals (in French) 
with the population of Belgium. The field of the new journal, 
as thus illustrated, 1s one which concerns every thinking man. 
Population should have a wide appeal, if only for the platform 
it will provide for the discussion in the cold, clear light of science 
of problems which normally are obscured in the murk of inter- 
national politics. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL GEOMETRY By a. B. MAYNE, M.A., 


Headmaster of the Cambridge and County High School for Boys, formerly Open Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. With or Without Answers, 4s. 6d. Also Parts I-III, 3s. 6d. Parts IV and V, 2s. 


MATRICULATION ENGLISH GRAMMAR OF MODERN 


ENGLISH USAGE By LLEWELYN TIPPING, M.A., formerly of the Indian Educa- 
tion Service and Principal of Patna College. 4s. 


EXERCISES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By R. W. BELL, M.A., Senior English Master at Exeter School. 2s. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH VERSE AS A SCIENCE AND AN ART 
A New Approach to Poetry by W. H. STEPHENS. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Stephens describes his book as ‘‘ a scheme of elementary prosody along new lines.” He considers that his subject is ‘' of 
the highest educational import, intellectual, moral, and social.” 


THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 


General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 
A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 
Attractively bound in green cloth. 2s. 6d. each. 


LATEST TITLES 


A “PUNCH” ANTHOLOGY. Compiled and TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis 
Edited, with Notcs and Questions, by Gur STEVENSON. Edited by Mrs. F. S. Boas. 
Boas, M.A. 318 pages. Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 288 pages. 

THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS: 

SELECTIONS. Edited, with Notes, by N. V. KIDNAPPED. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
Meeres, Exhibitioner of Magdalene College, Edited by “ JAN Srruruer.” Illustrated by 
Cambridge. 320 pages. C. E. Brock, R.I. 304 pages. 


CONTEURS FRANCAIS de Charles Nodier 4 Henry Bordeaux 


A School Certificate French Reader. By HERBERT F. COLLINS, M.A., author of A French Course 
for Schools. 2s. 6d. 


POEMES FRANCAIS POUR LA JEUNESSE 
Selected and Edited, with Notes, Questionnaire, and Vocabulary, by N. W. H. SCOTT, M.A., formerly 


Assistant in French Department, Queen’s University, Belfast. 3s. l 
Miss Scott has included in this volume songs and poems which will help the pupil to appreciate the subtle and musical 
rhythm of French verse. She has also chosen pieces of varied appeal, sometimes dramatic, sometimes amusing, in order that 
i the interest of the story may add its charm to the harmony of the verse. 


GENERAL SCHOOL PAPERS IN FRENCH 


By A. D. BRYANT, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Lond.), L. ès L., Assistant Examiner to the Matriculation 
and General Schools Council, University of London, and to the Central Welsh Board. 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF LATIN PROSE AND LATIN VERSE 
From Cato and Plautus to Bacon and Milton. With Introduction and short Notes by F. A. WRIGHT, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in the University of London. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. $s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
From the Earliest Times to 1932 , 
By I. TENEN, M.A., sometime Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant Master at the Manchester 
Grammar School. With many Illustrations, Maps, and Genealogical Tables. The complete history is 


obtainable in four parts: 2s. 6d. each part. Or 
Part I. 55 B.C.—A.D. 1485. Part I. 55 B.C.—A.D. 1485. 
» III. 1485-1688. » II 1422-1603. 
» V. 1688-1815. „ IV. 1603-1783. 
» VI. 1783-1932. VI. 1783-1932. 


” 
Also: 55 B.C.-A.D. 1714. 4s. 6d. A.D. 1660-1932. 4s. 6d. 

“ This is a competently written textbook for School Certificate forms and is remarkably free from the old-fashioned views 
which still persist in school books. It is divided into six parts to suit the different periods set by the various examining bodies. The 
illustrations are new and interesting and the maps clear and not too crowded. Those in search of an inexpensive modern book 
would do well to examine this one. It strikes us as a sound picce of work.” —A.M.A. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 


General Editor: 


J. H. FOWLER, M.A. 


With Introductions and Notes by the various Editors. 


All the volumes are bound in Cloth Boards with an attractive decoration on the side and with gilt lettering and 


1. ADDISON, Essays from. 
by J. H. Fowler, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

2. ANDERSEN, Stories from. Se- 
lected by Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 1s. 3d. 

3. ARABIAN NIGHTS, Stories from. 
Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. 1s. 3d. 

108. ARNOLD. Prose Selections from 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by Prof. 
E. T. Campagnac. ıs. ód. 

4. AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice. 


Abridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
IS. 4d. 


Edited 


by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illustrated. 1s.9d. 


6, 7. BALLADS OLD AND NEW. 
Selected and edited by H. B. 
Cotterill, M.A. Part I, 1s. 6d. 
Part II, Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


8. BATES. A Naturalist on the Ama- 
zons. Abridged and Edited by F. A. 
Bruton, M.A. 8o Illustrations. 2s. 

124. A BOOK OF BLANK VERSE. 
Chosen by E. E. Reynolds. 1s. 6d. 


9. BORROW. Wanderings in Spain. 
Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 

129. BOSWELL, Life of Johnson. 
(Selections.) (In preparation. 

10, 11. BRITAIN, Tales of Old. By 
E. P. Roberts. Part I, 1s. 3d. 
a II, Limp, ts. Boards, 1s. 3d. 

BROWNING, w from. 
Edited by Mrs. M. G. Glazebrook. 
Is. 4d. 

IIO. Pippa Passes. 

Dr. E. A. Parker. 1s. 4d. 


120. —-— Balaustion’s Adventure. 
Including a Transcript from 
Euripides. Edited by Dr. E. A. 
Parker. 1s. 6d. 

13, 14. BUCKLEY. Children of the 
Dawn. Old Tales of Greece. By 
E. F. Buckley. With Introduction 
by A. Sidgwick. Notes and Subjects 
for Essays by J. H. Fowler. Part I, 
Is. 6d. Part II, 1s. 6d. 

15. BUNYAN. Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Abridged and edited by C. F. Knox, 
M.A. ıs. 6d. 

16. BYRON. Childe Harold. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. is. 6d. 

17. CARLYLE. Abbot Samson. 
Chapters from “ Past and Present,” 
Book II. Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

18, 19. Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. 2 vols. 
Is. od. each. 

20. CAVENDISH. Life of Wolsey. 
Edited by Mary Tout, M.A. Limp, 
1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


Edited by 


Sense and Sensibility. Abridged | 


ornamentation on the back. 


21. CERVANTES. Don Quixote. 
Abridged and edited by C. F. Knox. 
Is. 6d. 


22. COBBETT. Rural Rides. 
lections. Edited by Guy Boas. 
Is. 6d. 

23. DEFOE. Robinson Crusoe. 
Abridged and edited by J. 
Hutchison. ıs. 6d. 


24. DICKENS. David Copperfield. 
Abridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 

A Christmas Carol. 

by C. F. Knox. Is. 4d. 


A Tale of Two Cities. 
Abridged and edited by C. H. 
Russell, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

27: Nicholas Nickleby. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. Illus- 
trated. 1s. 6d. 

109. The Old Curiosity Shop. 
Abridged by D. M. Stuart. Illus- 
trated. 1s. 6d. 

131. The 


Edited 


25. 
26. 


Pickwick 


Papers. 


Abridged and edited by Christina 


F. Knox. Illustrated. 2s. 


28. DUMAS. The Three Musketeers. 
Abridged and edited by Prof. C. J. 


Brown, M.A., and H. S. Walker, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 
29. ELIOT. Silas Marner. Abridged 


by May Copsey. Is. 6d. 

113. FROUDE. History of England. 
Chapter I. Edited by E. H. 
Blakeney. Is. 4d. 

30. GASKELL. Cranford. Abridged 
and edited by Mrs. F. S. Boas. 
Illustrated. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 
Is. Od. 

31. GIBBON. The Age of the Anto- 
nines. (Chapters I-III of the 
Decline and Falı.) Edited by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. 1s. 4d. 

32. The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Narratives from. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. First Series. 1s. 4d. 

127. Autobiography. Edited by 
B. Groom, M.A. Is. od. 

33. GOLDSMITH. Vicar of Wakefield. 
Abridged by Mrs. F. S. Boas. 1s. 6d. 


116. The Good-Natured Man. 
Edited by Robert Herring, M.A. 
Is. Od. 

117. She Stoops to Conquer. 
Edited by Robert Herring, M.A. 
Is. Od. 

34. GRIMM. Fairy Tales—a Selec- 
tion. Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. 
Is. 3d. 

121. HARDY. The Dynasts. Scenes. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler. 
Is. od. 


Se- | 35. HAWTHORNE. 


122. HARDY. The Trumpet-Major. 
Abridged by C. F. Knox. Edited by 
J. H. Fowler. 1s. gd. 


Stories from a 
Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. 
Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Limp, Is. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


36, 37. Tanglewood Tales. Edited 
by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Part I, 1s. 3d. 
Part II, 1s. 4d. 


38. HINDU TALES from the Sans- 
krit. Translated by S. M. Mitra. 
Edited by Mrs. A. Bell. 1s. 6d. 


39, 40, 41, 42. HISTORY, A Book of 
Poetry Illustrative of English. Ed- 
ited by G. Dowse, B.A. Part I, 
A.D. 61-1485. Part II, The Tudors 
and Stuarts. Part III, The Hano- 
verian Dynasty. Limp, tod. each. 
The three parts in 1 vol. Boards, 2s. 

43. INDIAN HISTORY, Tales from. 
By Mrs. A. S. Roe. 1s. 4d. 


44. IRVING. Rip Van Winkle, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and other 
Sketches. Edited by H. M. Buller, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


45. KEARY. Heroes of Asgard. By 
A. and E. Keary. Adapted and 
edited by M. R. Earle. 1s. ôd. 

46. KEATS. Selections. (Without 
“ Lamia.”) Edited by B. Groom, 
M.A. is. 4d. 

Selections. (With “ Lamia.’’) 
Edited by B. Groom, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

47. KINGSLEY. Andromeda, with 
the Story of Perseus pretixed. Edited 
by George Yeld, M.A. Is. 3d. 

48, 49. LAMB. Tales from Shakes- 


46. 


peare. Edited by H. A. Treble, 
M.A. First Series. 1s. 3d. Second 
Series. Limp, Is. Boards, Is. 3d. 


50. LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS 
(18th Century). Edited by G.-G. 
Loane, M.A. Limp, ts. 3d. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 

51. LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS 
(19th Century). First Series. Edited 
by G. G. Loane, M.A. is. 6d. 

114. LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS 
(19th Century). Second Series. 
Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. Is. 6d. 

52. LONGFELLOW. Shorter Poems. 
Edited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 
Is. 3d. 


53. MACAULAY. Essay on Sir W. 


Edited by G. A. Twenty- 
Limp, 1s. Boards, 


Temple. 
man, M.A. 
Is. Od. 


54. Essay on Frances Burney. 
Edited by A. D. Greenwood. Limp, 
1s. Boards, Is. 4d. 
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55. MACAULAY. Essay on Clive. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


f Essay on Warren Hastings. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. Limp, 
Is. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


57. Narratives from. Edited by 
F. Johnson. ts. 4d. 


58. Essay on Addison. Edited 
by R. F. Winch, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


59. MALORY. Morte D’Arthur. Se- 
lections. Edited by Dorothy M. 
Macardle. 1s. 4d. 


128. MELVILLE. Moby Dick. 
Abridged and edited by C. H. 
Russell, M.A. 1s. gd. 


60. MODERN POETRY, A First 
Book of. Selected and arranged by 
H. A. Treble, M.A. Is. 4d. 


61. MODERN POETRY, A Second 
Book of. Selected and arranged by 
H. A. Treble, M.A. ıs. 4d. 


115. MODERN POETRY, A Third 
Book of. Selected and arranged by 
H. A. Treble, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


62, 63. MODERN LYRICS, Golden 
Treasury of. Edited by L. Binyon. 
With Notes by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 


64. MORRIS. Life and Death of 
Jason. Abridged and Edited by 
k. W. Jepson, B.A. Limp, ts. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 


65. MOTLEY. The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. Narratives from. Selected 
and edited by J. Hutchison. Limp, 
Is. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


66. NAPIER. History of the Penin- 
sular War. Narratives from. Edited 
by M. Fanshawe, B.A. Is. 4d. 


67. NJAL AND GUNNAR. Edited 
by H. Malim, M.A. is. 4d. 


68. ODYSSEY, The Boy’s. By W.C. 
Perry. Edited by T. S. Peppin, M.A. 
Is. Qd. 

69. ORATORS, BRITISH. Passages 
selected and arranged by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
Is. 3d. 

70. PANDAV PRINCES, The. Edited 
by Wallace Gandy. Is. 4d. 

71. PARKMAN. Pioneers of France 
in the New World. Selections from. 
Edited by Kenneth Forbes, M.A. 
Limp, Is. Boards, Is. 4d. 

130. PATER. Marius the Epicurean. 
Abridged and edited by E. Adams 
Parker, M.A. Is. gd. 


72. PEACOCK. Maid Marian. Edited 
by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. Is. 6d. 
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ornamentation on the back. 


73. PERSIAN HERO, A. Stories 
from the “ Shah Nameh.” Edited 
by W. Gandy. Limp, ts. Boards, 


Is. 4d. 

74. PLUTARCH. Life of Alexander. 
North’s Translation. Edited by 
H. W. M. Parr, M.A. Is. 4d. 


75. Life of Julius Caesar. North’s 
Translation. Edited by H. W. M. 
Parr, M.A. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 


76. PROSE, FIRST BOOK OF ENG- 
LISH, for Repetition. Passages 
chosen and arranged by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. 1s. 


77. PROSE FOR REPETITION. 
Selected and arranged by Norman 
L. Frazer, M.A. Is. 4d. 

78. PROSE, SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Selected and edited by E. 
Lee. Limp, ts. Boards, Is. 4d. 

79. RAMA, Prince of India. Wander- 
ings of. Edited by W. Gandy. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, Is. 4d. 

118. READE. The Cloister and the 
Hearth. Abridged and edited by 
Y. W. Cann, M.A. Is. gd. 

80. REYNARD THE FOX. Edited 
by H. A. Treble, M.A. Limp, Is. 
Boards, Is. 4d. 

81. RUSKIN. Crown of Wild Olive. 
Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Is. 4d. 

82. Sesame and Lilies. 
by A. E. Roberts, M.A. 

83. 
of Venice.” 
Parker. Is. od. 

84. SCOTT. Ivanhoe. Abridged and 
edited by F. Johnson. 2s. 

; The Talisman. Abridged and 

edited by F. Johnson. 2s. 

86, 87. Tales of a Grandfather. 
Abridged and edited by J. Hutchi- 


Edited 
Is. 4d. 


Selections from ‘‘ The Stones 
Edited by Prof. E. A. 


85 


son. First Series. 31s. 3d. Second 
Series. Is. 3d. 
126. Guy Mannering. Abridged 


and edited by Y. W. Cann, M.A. 
Is. gd. 

132, 133. SELECTED ENGLISH 
STORIES. Edited with Notes and 
Exercises by John Hampden, M.A. 
In 2 vols. 1s. gd. each. 


88, 89. SERTUM: a Garland of Prose 
Narratives. Selected and elited by 
J. H. Fowler and H. W. M. Parr. 
Book I. Sixteenth to Eighteenth 
Centuries. 1s. 3d. Book II. Nine- 
teenth Century. Limp, is. Boards, 
Is. 3d. 


90. SHAKESPEARE. Select Scenes 
and Passages from the English 
Historical Plays. Edited by C. H. 
Spence, M.A. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
Is. 3d. 

gt. Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Edited by P. T. Creswell, M.A. 
Is. 3d. 

92. SHELLEY. Selections. Edited 
by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. Is. 4d. 
112. SHERIDAN. School for Scandal. 

Edited by Robert Herring. Is. 6d. 

119. The Rivals. Edited by 
Robert Herring, M.A. Is. 6d. 

93. SIDNEY. Defence of 
Edited by D. M. Macardle. 


94. SOUTHEY. 
Life of Nelson. 


Poesy. 
Is. 4d. 


Episodes from the 
Edited by C. H. 


Spence, M.A. Is. 3d. 
95. SPENSER. Tales from. By 
Sophia H. MacLehose. Is. od. 


96. STEVENSON. Travels with a 
Donkey in the Cevennes. Edited 
by R. E. C. Houghton, M.A. 1s. od. 

Virginibus Puerisque and 
Other Papers. Edited by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. Is. gd. 

98. An Inland Voyage. 
by R. E. C. Houghton, M.A. ts. od. 

99. STOW. A Survey of London, 
Selections from. Edited by A. 
Barter. Limp, Is. Boards, Is. 4d. 

100. SWIFT. Gulliver's Travels. 
Abridged and edited by G. C. Earle, 
B.A. 1s. 6d. 

123. Selections. Chosen and edited 
by W. J. Halliday, M.A. Is. od. 

125. SWINBURNE. Atalanta in Caly- 
don. Idited by J. H. Blackie. 1s. od. 

tor. THACKERAY. The Rose and 
the Ring. Edited by D. M. Stuart. 
Is. 6d. 


III. Esmond. Abridged and edited 
by A. C. Mackenzie. 2s. 


Edited 


102. THOREAU. Chapters from 
Walden. Edited by A. Cruse. 
Limp, ts. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


103. TROY, The Tale of. Re-told in 
English by Aubrey Stewart. Edited 
by T. S. Peppin, M.A. 2s. 

104. WHITE. Selborne. Selections. 
Edited by F. A. Bruton, M.A. 
40 Illustrations. Limp, Is. 4d. 


Boards, 1s. od. 

105. WORDSWORTH. Prelude. 
Selections, including Book V. 
Edited by B. Groom. Is. 4d. 


106, 107. YONGE. A Book of Golden 
Deeds. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Abridged and edited by Mrs. H. H. 
Watson. Part I, 1s. 4d. Part II, 
Is. 4d. 
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An Introduction to the Calculus : for Science Students. By Dr. 
G. VAN PRAAGH. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This Introduction to the Calculus should prove most useful to 
- those who are being introduced to the subject comparatively 
late in life. It is simple in the sense that it avoids logical diffi- 
culties. The author makes no pretence of providing a rigorous 
mathematical treatment; but he assumes that the reader has 
a considerable acquaintance with algebra and trigonometry ; 
he uses terminology both mathematical and scientific, which 
a young reader would scarcely understand ; and he develops 
the subject at a pace which would leave the young beginner 
breathless. 


Higher Certificate Algebra. By W. J. Wacker. (With or 
Without Answers, 3s. Supplementary Pages only, with 
Answers, 2s. Mills and Boon.) 

Chiefly valuable as a supplementary collection of examples 
for use with the author’s Algebra in preparation for the various 
Higher Certificate examinations. This book covers the ground 
extending from the theory of quadratic equations to the experi- 
mental and logarithmic series. The worked examples are set 
out clearly and there are plenty of exercises for the student, 
but the book-work makes no pretence of being complete. 


Trigonometry for Schools. By F. J. HEMMINGS and J. F. CHALK. 
(4s. 6d. Blackie.) 

The authors of this book rightly introduce the three principal 
ratios separately, each being given a chapter to itself. After that 
the sequence in which the subject is developed is more question- 
able. Relations between the ratios of the angles A, 2A and 3A are 
investigated before compound angles in general are intro- 
duced, and before the ratios of angles greater than a right angle 
are defined. “ Sum and difference formulae ” have a chapter 
before “ Solutions of triangles.” The book is addressed to the 
reader and leaves comparatively little for the teacher to fill in; 
the examples are numerous and straightforward, but the formal 
tvpe predominates largely owing to the arrangement noted 
above. 


Elementary Calculus. Vol. I. By C. V. DuRELL and A. Rosson. 
(With Appendix, 4s. 6d. Without Appendix, 3s. 6d. Bell.) 

Elementary Commercial Arithmetic. By H. L. Jones. (With 
Answers, 2s. 3d. Without Answers, 1s. 9d. Arnold.) 


A Senior Algebra. By D. Larretr. (Without Answers, 3s. 6d. 
With Answers, 4s. Part I. Without Answers, 2s. 3d. 
With Answers, 2s. 6d. Part II. Without Answers, 2s. 
With Answers, 2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

An Introductory Course of Mechanics. By E. G. PHILLIPS. 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Philips’ Sectional Arithmetics. By G. B. Brown. (Book VI, 
1s. 6d. Book VII, 1s. gd. G. Philip & Son.) 


Introductory Mathematics. By Prof. J. W. LesLey and Prof. 
E. T. Browne. (16s. 6d. net. New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.) 


Four Figure Logarithm Tables of Numbers and Trigonometric 
Functions, as used at the Matriculation Examination and the 
General School Examination of the University of London. 
(6d. University of London Press.) 


An Introduction to the Computation of Statistics. By Dr. S. 
Dawson. (ios. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


Elementary Co-ordinate Geometry. Part I. The Straight Line. 
By A. S. Ramsey. (rs. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Functions of a Complex Variable. By Dr. T. M. MACROBERT. 
Second Edition. (14s. net. Macmillan.) 

The Commercial School Certificate Arithmetic. 
ATKINSON and W. G. Bate. (1s. 6d. Pitman.) 

College Algebra. By Prof. R. W. Brink. (8s. 6d. net. 
Appleton.) 

The Straight Line. By J. H. Fivsuie and R. D. McIvroy. 
(1s. gd. Grant Educational Co.) 

Examples in Mechanics: for Schools. By D. M. ANDERSON. 
(1s. 9d. Grant Educational Co.) 

Analytical Geometry of the Straight Line. By W. M. Baker. 
(1s. 6d. Bell.) 


By C. B. 


MUSIC 


Basic Pianoforte Technique. By ELIZABETH SIMPSON. Based 
upon The Science of Pianoforte Technique. By T. FIELDEN. 
(3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Thomas Fielden’s book was a valuable contribution 
towards the scientific elucidation of the problems of modern 
pianoforte technique. Not less valuable is this work by Miss 
Elizabeth Simpson, with its thoughtful and admirably planned 
series of exercises, designed “ purely from the muscular angle, 
and from the viewpoint of the mechanical principles involved 
in piano playing.” The book has the commendation of Mr. 
Fielden himself, who says that the exercises “ form an original, 
as well as simple exposition of the facts ” as set out in his 
Science of Pianoforte Technique. His good opinion may be cor- 
dially endorsed. There will be few students, or teachers even, 
who will not benefit greatly by a careful study of Miss Simpson’s 
excellent book. 


Percussion Band Music. Books I and II. Graded and Arranged 
by Dora ParRDOoE. (38. 6d. net each. Nisbet.) 


By Leaps and Bounds : a Follow-on to “ Look Ahead.” (gd. 
Nelson.) 
FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


HANDEL. Arranged BEECHAM. Suite de Ballet—The Origin 
of Design. Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. LX 224. 6s. 

English Tune. Green Sleeves to a Ground. Played by Carl, 
Nathalie and Arnold Dolmetsch. De Carx D’HERVELOIS 
Sarabande and Musette. Played by Cecile, Nathalie and 
Arnold Dolmetsch. D.B. 1062. 2s. 6d. 

WEBER. Rondo Brillant; CHopin, Three Ecossaises. Op. 72. 
Pianoforte Solos by Ania Dorfmann. DX 449. 4s. 

FipicH, Poem ; SAINT-SAENS, Le Cygne. Violin Solos by Wolfi. 
DB 1058. 2s. 6d. 

GounoD. Ballet Music (Faust). The B.B.C. Wireless Military 
Band, conducted by Walton O'Donnell. DX 448. 4s. 


O God, our Help in Ages Past; Lead, Kindly Light. The B.B.C. 
Chorus, conducted by Cyril Dalmaine. DX 451. 4s. 

In the recording of the Handel pieces which Sir Thomas 
Beecham has arranged to form a suite, the superlative qualities 
of the new London Philharmonic Orchestra, the technical 
virtuosity of every department, the almost uncannily beautiful 
chording, and the lusciousness of string tone which has for 
long been held to be the secret of only one or two continental 
orchestras, have becn caught to perfection. This is a record 
which every lover of great orchestral playing will wish to possess. 
Another, and a very delightful record which should find its 
way into every school library, is that made by members of the 
Dolmetsch family. Here are to be heard, faithfully recorded 
and skilfully played, a number of those old instruments which 
Mr. Dolmetsch has striven so assiduously to revive, on one side 
the descant recorder, treble recorder and virginals, and on the 
other the treble viol, viola da gamba and harpsichord. The 
unfamiliar music too, apart from its historical interest, has 
real charm. Miss Dorfmann’'s crispness of style and touch makes 
the Weber Rondo, once a favourite concert piece, very enjoy- 
able, and there is both delicacy and brilliance in her treatment 
of Chopin's Ecossaises. Wolfi’s playing of two well-known solos 
is neat, musicianly and commendably free from sentimentality, 
and the Wireless Military Band, as brilliant and precise as ever, 
bring out vividly the gay rhythm and colour of the Faust ballet 
music. The latest record of the B.B.C. Chorus is perhaps also 
their best; their tone is sonorous, their expression flexible and 


their enunciation admirable. 


CAMBRIDGE LocaL EXAMINATIONS.—The July Cambridge 
Local Examinations were held at 362 centres in Great Britain 
and thirty centres overseas. The total number of candidates 
entered for the Higher School Certificate, the School Certificate 
and the Junior Examinations is 10,422. The regulations for 
1934 may be obtained from Mr. W. N. Williams, Syndicate 
Buildings, Cambridge. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Quest of Reality : an Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. 
By the Rt. Rev. Monsignor WaLsHE. (15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 
The Quest of Reality is an expository and critical history of 
philosophy. The author believes that the aim of philosophy, 
indicated by its history, is to synthesize morality, science, and 
art ; that philosophers from the earliest times have sought to 
realize this aim by a threefold quest of truth, of beauty, of good- 
ness; that the conflict of opinions is best reconciled in the 
Thomist philosophy as expounded and developed by neo- 
scholastic writers. The first twelve chapters give an admirable 
outline of ancient philosophy from Thales to Neo-Platonism, and 
of the philosophy of St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas ; 
the remaining chapters continue the story from Descartes to the 
present time. Five of the latter are devoted to modern systems 
of philosophy ; under this head contemporary movements in 
England and America, and on the Continent are discussed in 
connexion with their more immediate historical genesis. The 
author has the gift of picking out essentials, and of setting them 
forth with lucidity and method. The agreements and differences 
of successive schools of thought are traced with skill by a mind 
not forgetful of ‘‘ the strength and weakness of human reason,” 
yet nevertheless possessed of deep and definite convictions. 
These convictions are expressed in a final chapter which states 
concisely the philosophical doctrines supported by a “ con- 
sensus of Catholic opinion.” This introduction to philosophy 
may be commended as a serviceable and stimulating guide to 
students of the subject. 


The Practical Wisdom of Goethe: an Anthology chosen by 
Emit Lupwic. Translated by F. MELIAN STAWELL and 
NORA PURTSCHER-WYDENBRUCK. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Halley Stewart Lecture, 1932. From Chaos to Control. By N. 
ANGELL. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Death of Materialism. By W. CARINGTON (W. W. SMITH). 
(10s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


The Evidence of our Senses. By A. W. P. WOLTERS. (2s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Messrs. Methuen have set very wide subjects for the writers 
in their series of Monographs on Philosophy and Psychology. The 
latest, on the psychology of perception, is ably tackled by 
Mr. Wolters. His treatment is simple, and he avoids technicali- 
ties, and within the strict limits set by the series the book can 
be recommended as a sound introduction to the subject. 


Psychology. By Prof. S. I. Franz and Prof. KATE GORDON. 
(15s. net. McGraw-Hill Book Co.) . 

Yet another textbook of psychology. The authors of this 
one justify it by the fact that it is not based on any definite 
school of thought, but that it is eclectic in nature, and therefore 
more useful for the general reader for whom it is intended. 
There is no discussion of controversial points, and the chapter 
on ‘current psychological doctrines’’ is very brief and is 
reserved to the end. The authors do not aim at presenting an 
applied psychology but rather to set forth the fundamentals 
which are necessary for business and professional men, social 
workers and educationists, as well as for students of psychology. 
In a book of this type the choice of topics and the amount of 
space allotted to each is of primary importance ; most English 
readers will feel that too large a proportion of this volume (137 
pages) is devoted to the two topics of the nervous system and 
sensation, if will and personality have to be dismissed in thirteen 
pages. The chapters on learning and perception are perhaps 
the most useful; the latter is well illustrated. 


The Mind of the Child: a Psycho-analytical Study. By C. 
BaubDOUIN. Translated by E. and C. PAUL. (ros. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

If the psycho-analysts have done nothing else that is of service 
to education, they have at any rate laid a new emphasis upon the 
truth that it is a profound mistake to ignore or to underrate the 
importance of early childhood. Apparently England is not the 
only country in which “ it is usually assumed that the ‘ serious ’ 
task of education begins round about the twelfth year of life,” 
and often assumed that “ before a child is 7 years old education 
is of no moment.” The psycho-analysts are not the only people 
who are well aware of the implied confusion between early 
education and early instruction of a formal kind, but they deserve 
credit for their insistence upon it. With much that this book 
contains we are in frank disagreement, but it will be found 
interesting and useful by the reader who comes to it with an 
adequate knowledge of normal child psychology, and who can 
therefore read it critically. 


The Intelligence of Scottish Children: a National Survey of an 
Age-Group. (5s. net. University of London Press.) 

This is the report of the most ambitious project which the 
Scottish Council for Research in Education has as yet under- 
taken. A mental survey was made of 100,000 pupils, comprising 
a definite age group, viz. almost all the children born in Scotland 
in 1921. A special group test was devised for the purpose, and 
as a control 1,000 of the children were tested individually with 
the Terman revision of the Binet scale. The result makes 
Scottish educators for the first time independent of English and 
American investigations. The report is well presented and makes 
interesting reading. 

Intelligence : its Manifestations and Measurement. By Prof. P. L. 
Boynton. (ros. 6d. net. Appleton.) 

This textbook is intended for students who have little or no 
previous knowledge of the subject. Part I deals simply and 
clearly with the nature of intelligence; Part II with mental 
abnormalities ; Part III with the measurement of intelligence ; 
and Part IV with the applications of intelligence measurement. 
The inclusion of Part II marks it out as different from other 
textbooks on the subject, and certainly adds to its interest and 
usefulness. It treats of such topics as feeble-mindedness and 
insanity, the causes and control of mental defects, and the 
characteristics of gifted children. Part IV also contains some 
interesting sections on an aspect which is often omitted in ele- 
mentary textbooks. The author shows how the results of 
intelligence tests have given us valuable information, not only 
in the field of education, but also with regard to the study of racial 
differences, of delinquency and crime, and of the mentality of 
the blind and deaf. i 


Psycho-Analysis and its Derivatives. By Dr. H. CRICHTON- 
MILLER. (2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

A useful addition to the Home University Library. The con- 
cise clarity of the exposition may lay the author open to the 
charge of dogmatizing, but to the general reader it will be a 
relief from the wordy obscurity of many psychological writers. 
The book deals first with Freudian theory and practice, and 
current criticisms of them ; then follow chapters on the work of 
Jung and Adler, and of the less well-known Prinzhorn. The 
concluding chapter compares and contrasts the four. There is 
also a well-chosen bibliography. 

Thinking and Doing. By H. RosBerts. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

In this new volume of the How and Why Series, the author 
attempts to summarize the main facts of modern psychology 
in a way which will prepare his young readers for the study of 
that science later on. On the whole he has succeeded ; he has 
avoided the use of technical terms so far as possible, and many 
of his illustrations from everyday life are admirable. Some of 
the ideas are of necessity difficult, and others are made so by too 
cursory a treatment, but this is inevitable in a very short book 
on a very wide subject. 


Health and Education Through Self-Mastery. By A. M. LuDovict. 
(3s. Od. net. Watts.) 

This book is a popular exposition of the principles underlying 
the discipline of conscious control as advocated by Mr. Matthias 
Alexander. The author writes from personal experience of the 
system, and commends it to the many who, “ mystified and 
baffled by their repeated failures to achieve physical and spiritual 
well-being along the paths of orthodox hygiene and medicine, 
suspect that there may perhaps be some deeper and more 
obscure cause than they know for their distress.” 


Living with our Children. By JEANIE P. SLIGHT. 
Grant Educational Co.) 

Child Upbringing and the New Psvchology. By R. A. HOWDEN. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Social Development in Young Children : a Study of Beginnings. 
By Dr. Susan Isaacs. (15s. net. Routledge.) 

Intelligence and Intelligence Tests. By R. KNIGHT. 
net. Methuen.) 


(3s. 6d. 


(2s. 6d. 


HELP FOR THE UNEMPLOYED.—Dr. J. Watson Grice has 
invited schools to be ‘‘ wedded ” to some distressed area for the 
supply of reading matter to training and recreation centres. 
Books, magazines, periodicals, and illustrated weeklies are 
welcomed by thousands who are running the risk of demoraliza- 
tion through enforced leisure. The work has the approval and 
support of the Headmasters’ Conference. Dr. Grice’s address 
is: National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. 
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Plant Distribution in the Aberystwyth District, including Plynlimon 
and Cader Idris. By Prof. Liry Newton. (Aberystwyth : 
The Cambrian News.) 

Now that that essentially field-subject ecology is finding a 
place in school courses, this broad-line survey of a diversified 
region, showing how the geological and physical features affect 
the plant associations on salt-marsh, cliff, bog, moorland, and 
mountain-top, should serve as a model for those undertaking 
less ambitious but similar investigations in the neighbourhood 
of their school. 


A General Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. 
(4s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

In this book, Mr. Morris has provided a matriculation course 
in pure chemistry, at the same time giving the subject a definite 
bias toward the sciences of biology and domestic science. . The 
general treatment is ‘‘ human ” and readable, and the historical 
method has been introduced wherever appropriate. We were 
particularly impressed by the clear way in which Mr. Morris 
deals with elementary chemical theory, the difficulties usually 
encountered by students being forestalled and explained so 
successfully that in many cases their existence will remain 
unsuspected. The last forty pages of the book deal with simple 
organic compounds, and there is an extensive collection of 
numerical and other questions at the end. When the book is 
reprinted, we hope that Mr. Morris.will correct the spelling of 
Sir Humphry Davy’s Christian name on page 136, that he will 
alter ‘‘sulphuretted hydrogen” to ‘hydrogen sulphide ” 
throughout, and that he will expunge the term equivalent 
weight from the section on volumetric analysis as he has from 
the section on equivalents. 


Life and Living : a Story for Children. 
(5s. net. Reeve.) 

Though not expressly stated, the purpose of this excellent 
book is sex-instruction for children approaching puberty. The 
subject is introduced so gradually and naturally that reproduction 
finds its place among physiological processes without undue 
emphasis or false modesty. There are, too, good chapters on 
evolution, heredity, morality, and religious beliefs ; all of which 
are distinguished by thoughtfulness and a deep sense of respon- 
sibility. The whole makes one of the best books on the subject. 


The Inventor and his World. By Dr. H. S. HATFIELD. (6s. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

What manner of a man is an inventor ? How does he set about 
the business of inventing ? What are the snags that beset his 
path ? What are the possibilities that lie before him? These 
are some of the matters that are handled very informatively and 
interestingly by Dr. Stafford Hatfield in a work dealing with a 
field which is peculiarly the author’s own, as those who are familiar 
with his Essay on “ Automaton ” in the ‘ To-day and To- 
morrow ” Series are well aware. We are all apt to regard the 
inventor as a bit of a madman, but the author places this view 
in its proper perspective, and at the same time enlists our sym- 
pathy for the genuine type. For, curiously enough, there is the 
true brand of ‘‘ half-mad ” enthusiast who overworks, underfeeds, 
remains an optimist, and of whom perhaps one succeeds for every 
twelve who fail ; and there is on the other hand the sane, sensible, 
and highly-trained member of the research staffs of the great 
firms and industrial corporations—the salt of the technical earth, 
and absolutely indispensable to the working of the modern 
industry. Yet, we learn from this interesting book, in the main 
“ corporation research ’’ is decidedly unproductive of first-class 
inventions. It has been estimated that since 1889 only twelve 
out of seventy-two outstanding inventions have been produced 
by “ corporation research.” Your born inventor, in fact, will 
never willingly join a research staff. He prefers to be a starving 
free-man to a ‘‘ hack-work wage-slave,’’ even though the wages 
are good. Such staunch faith is obviously of value to civiliza- 
tion, and Dr. Hatfield does a great service in analysing, with care, 
knowledge, humanity, shrewdness, and humour both the type 
and the scope. Altogether a most stimulating book. 


The Universe of Light. By Sir Wm. Braac. (12s. 6d. net. 
Bell. 


By J. Morris: 


By Dr. E. P. PHILLIPS’ 


Popular books on science are being multiplied, but despite 
this fact Sir William Bragg’s new volume is sure of a welcome. 
The illustrations, including two plates in colour, first attract 
attention, and Mr. Thorne Baker is to be congratulated on the 
success of the coloured photographs. There are numerous inter- 
esting photographs in black and white reproduced, and special 
mention may be made of the diagram by Mr. W. T. Astbury 


to show the wave fronts formed when ripples spread from a 
number of regularly-spaced openings. It might have been 
supposed that the subject of Light has been treated so often 
that little of interest or novelty is left to be said about it. But. 
in this book, which is based on lectures ‘‘ adapted to a juvenile 
auditory ” delivered at the Royal Institution at Christmas time 
in 1931, Sir William Bragg is able to hold his own with his 
distinguished predecessors. Even such familiar questions as 
reflection and refraction are treated in a fresh and interesting 
way. For example, probably few people are acquainted with 
the device of using three mirrors at right angles to send back 
an incident ray in a direction parallel but opposed to its original 
direction. The subject of colour is treated at some length 
and polarization is adequately described. The volume con- 
cludes with chapters on Röntgen rays and the still more recent 
work on the wave and the corpuscle. These represent different 
aspects of light rather than different entities. 


Elementary Mechanics of Solids. By H. A. BAXTER. 
net. Blackie.) 

This book is written by the senior mathematical master, 
Liverpool Institute High School, and is intended to be a com- 
prehensive textbook of the elementary stage of mechanics 
based on Newton’s axioms. It covers such courses as those in 
applied mathematics for the Higher School Certificate, and 
indeed goes somewhat further. A very large collection of 
examples adds to the value of the book, and answers are supplied 
intended for verification only. 

The Corridors of Time. VIII. The Horse and the Sword. By 
H. PEAKE and H. J. FLEURE. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

General Science: an Introductory Course. By H. G. MITCHELL. 
(3s. 6d. Murray.) 


(8s. 6d. 


Collision Processes in Gases. By Dr. F. L. ARNOT. (38. net. 
Methuen.) 

A Text Book on Heat. By Dr. A. W. BarTon. (7s. 6d. Long- 
mans.) l 


The Practice of Spectrum Analysis with Hilger Instruments : includ- 
inga Note on the Various Types of Emission Spectra. Compiled 
by F. Twyman. Sixth Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Hilger.) 

Elementary General Biology. Part I. By Dr. F. J. WYETH. 
(3s. 6d. Bell.) i 

Savage Survivals ; the Story of the Race told in Simple Language. 
By J. H. Moore. (1s. net. Watts.) 

British Beetles: Thety Homes and Habits, including Chapters 
on How to Identify, Collects, and Study. By Dr. N. H. Joy. 
(5s. net. Warne.) 

Jottings by a Nature Lover Month by Month. By C. L. RoTHERA. 
(2s. 6d. net. Nottingham: J. & H. Bell.) 

Introduction to Internal Combustion Engineering. By J.-B. O. 
SNEEDEN. (6s. Longmans.) 

A Textbook of General Biology. 
(15s. net. Kimpton.) 

Andrade and Huxley's Introduction to Science. 
book to Book II (Science and Life). By J. W. Lewis. 
Blackwell.) 

The Young Observers: a Simple Science. Series for Reading 
and Study. By A. AtLcottT. (Book I, 1s. 6d. Book II, 
1s.9d. Books III and IV, 2s. each. Cassell.) 

Outline of a Physics Course for Schools. By E. H. NELTHORPE. 
(2s. 6d. Murray.) 

Junior Biology. By J. W. STORK and Prof. L. P. W. RENOUuF. 
(2s. 6d. Murray.) 

Examples in Physics: for Higher School Certificate Scholarship 
and Intermediate Examinations. By Dr. W. G. Davigs. 
(3s. Arnold.) (Continued om page 556) . 


THE Royat EMPIRE Society’s GoLD MEDAL.—The Council 
of the Royal Empire Society has awarded its gold medal this 
year for “The Rise of South Africa: a History of the Origin 
of South African Colonization and of its Development towards 
the East from the Earliest Times to 1857,” by Sir George E. 
Cory. Sir George Cory is honorary archivist to the Government 
of the Union of South Africa and Professor Emeritus of 
Chemistry at Rhodes University College, Grahamstown. His 
work may be described as the result of a lifetime’s research into 
the history of South Africa. His facts have been culled alike 
from documentary evidence and personal experience. By 
common consent Sir George Cory has evinced great fairness 
and impartiality and has so far succeeded in his task that the 
racial note has been absent both from the encomiums and 
criticisms passed upon his great work. 


By Prof. E. Grace WHITE. 
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SPECIAL SERIES OF ARTICLES FOR 1933 
“SCHOOL LIBRARIES” With special attention 


The Introductory Article, by Mr. C. W. Bailey, M.A., formerly 
Headmaster of Holt School, Liverpool, was in January issue. 


The Modern Languages section, by Mr. A. M. Gibson, M.A., 
Headmaster, Collegiate School, Liverpool, was in February 
issue. 


The English section, by Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A., Northampton 
School, was in March issue. 


The Classics section, by Rev. H. A. Symonds, M.A., Headmaster, 
Liverpool Institute, was in April issue. 


The History section, by Mr. F. C. Happold, D.S.O., M.A., Head- 
master, Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury, was in May 
issue. 


The Geography section, by Mr. L. B. Cundall, M.Sc., F.R.GS., 
Geography Master, Henry Thornton School, London, W., 
was in June issue. 


The Mathematics section, by Mr. A. Lea Perkins, M.A., L.C.P., 
Head of the Mathematical Department, Varndean School, 
Brighton, was in July issue. 


The Chemistry section, by Dr. E. J. Holmyard, M.A., M.Sc., 
Clifton College, Bristol, appears in this issue. 


The Physics section (including Meteorology and Astronomy), by 
Mr. V. T. Saunders, M.A., Uppingham School, Rutland, will 
appear in September issue. 


The Biological Science section, by Mr. A. G. Lowndes, M.A., 
Marlborough College, Wilts., will appear in October issue. 


The Religious Knowledge section, by Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., 
Headmaster, Durham School, will appear in November issue. 


LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


New Buildings for the University of London on the Bloomsbury 
Site: a Symposium. Edited by T. Lit. HUMBERSTONE. 
(5s. net. Davy.) 


This little volume of forty-seven pages, published at the 
Dryden Press, gives a historical summary of the proceedings 
which have resulted in the design for the London University 
buildings and the opinions of Mr. Humberstone and others on 
the project. Founded in 1836, the author recounts the vicissi- 
tudes of the University and the Bloomsbury site controversy 
in a manner which leaves no doubt as to his own opinions, 
and particularly stresses the need for the greater consideration 
for facilities for research in the new buildings. He returns to 
this subject in a supplementary note forming the latter part 
of the publication and, accepting his statement of Commission’s 
attitude that research institutions do not form part of a uni- 
versity organization, we readily join in his implied protest, for 
surely research is the very inspiration of increasing knowledge 
which is what a university should stand for. Mr. Holden, the 
architect, contributes an explanation of his design with some 
excellent illustrations, and this is followed by a number of 
opinions from architects and laymen whose views command 
attention, and are mostly critical, objections being raised to 
the layout on the grounds of traffic problems and the compact 
nature of the buildings, detached blocks with open courts being 
considered by most to present greater possibilities for gracious 
architectural treatment and admission of light and air. The 
reader can form his own opinion of the merits of the design from 
the air perspective which forms the frontispiece. The book 
forms a very interesting though discordant record, and we 
hope that this important undertaking will be carried out in a 
spirit of greater harmony than appears to be suggested. 


If I Lived in China. By Litian E. Cox. (1s. Edinburgh House 
Press.) My 

No better way could be devised of giving to children a bird’s- 
eye view of the customs, the geography, and history of China 
than this pretty book, written from the standpoint of a child, 
affords. The ten pictures of typical scenes and occupations are 
particularly clear and fine, and there is a good double-page map 
of the country, all helping to make up a wonderful shillingsworth. 


Athletic Training for Men and Boys: a Comprehensive System 
of Training Tables for all Events. By F. A. M. WEBSTER 
and J. A. Heys. (5s. net. Shaw.) - 

This book is a fitting supplement to those written by the 
same authors on Athletes in Action and Exercises for Athletes, 
and indicates by means of schedules of training how to set about 
the intricate business of training. The tables of effort are the 
results of Captain Webster’s practical experience as an honorary 
coach and used by him successfully in the training of school 
teams. The work of training for both men and boys is arranged 
for every other day according to a graduated three months 
schedule. The book is divided into Part I, Training ; Part II, 
Racing ; Part III, Field Events; Part IV, The Training of 
School Boys. Each part is illustrated with photo action plates 
of famous athletes. The book should be carefully studied by 
every games coach and athlete. 


Physical Training, Games and Athletics in Schools : a Textbook 
for Training College Students. By M. B. Davies. New 
Edition. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a third and revised edition of Miss Davies’ work, 
first published in 1927. There are twenty-four chapters, with 
a number of diagrams, giving full details on the management 
of classes in physical training clearly and helpfully given with 
useful information and advice necessary for the teacher of 
physical education and is essentially a textbook for women 
student teachers. 


“ Speech!” : a Simple Guide to the Platform. 
WALKER. (2s. 6d. net. Philip Allan.) 

This delightful little book, written with the greatest charm 
and simplicity of style, seems to contain everything that can, 
or ought, to be printed about the art of public speaking. The 
technical section is extremely brief, less than twelve pages out 
of ninety-five. Only two points here invite criticism, the use 
of the misleadingly vague term ‘deep breathing ” and the 
still more dangerous “ abdominal breathing ’’—the characteristic 
breathing of sleep and repose—to describe the necessary active 
breathing of the erect public speaker. But this is probably 
due to the wise resolution of avoiding technical statements 
which cannot be made accurately without a mass of scientific 
matter, unintelligible to the ordinary reader. The proportion 


By G. E. M. 


+ 
of ‘‘ points ’’—40 per cent knowledge, 30 per cent personality, 
30 per cent applied common sense—is admirable. Every teacher 
of speech should recommend it to the students of his public 
speaking classes. 


Lawn Tennis : How to Succeed. By F. R. Burrow. 
Evans.) 

Written by F. R. Burrow with a preface by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
this is another of the useful series of ‘‘ How to Succeed ” books. 
Illustrated with photos of famous players in action and giving 
without unnecessary detail most useful information about tennis 
and how to succeed in playing the game and covering all the 
points which the ordinary player needs to know. 


(4d. Friends’ Book Centre.) 
By Marcaret Ryan. (3s. 6d. net. 


(6d. net. 


Education and Internationalism. 

Office Training for Girls. 
Pitman. 

Methods of Chronology. By A. E. Stamp. (Historical Association 
Leaflet, No. 92.) (1s. net. Bell.) 

Photography : How to Succeed. By W. L. F. WASTELL. (6d. 
Evans.) 

Evans’ Entrance Examinations for Scholarships, 1933. (9d. 
net. Evans.) 

Report on ‘‘ Safety First”? Work in the Schools under the Sheffield 
Local Education Authority. By R. E. Sopwitn. (6d. 
National “ Safety First ” Association.) 

The War Trade and the Christian Conscience. 
mittee, Society of Friends.) 

Education in 1932. “ Marking Time” : Being the Annual 
Report of the National Education Association presented to 
the Annual Meeting on Thursday, May 18, 1933. (3d. 
National Education Association.) 

Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. Edited by Prof. I. L. 


(6d. Peace Com- 


KANDEL. (New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity.) 

University of London. Courtauld Institute of Art. Prospectus, 
1933-34. (Courtauld Institute of Art.) 


The Royal Agricultural Journal. New Series. Vol. XX, Part 1, 
June. (4d. Cirencester: Royal Agricultural College.) 


Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus, LTD., have arranged a most inter- 
esting exhibition designed to show vividly the connexion of 
books and places. It suggests that there is little exaggeration 
in saying that the map is the foundation of all the literature of 
the British Isles. This is most directly illustrated by the literary 
maps of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, on which 
are marked in their actual geographical setting the names of 
famous books, and a few poems and songs of especially strong 
local connexion. 

$ + + 

AWARDS IN Music.—The Royal Academy of Music has issued 
a list of awards as follows: The Harold Boulton Prize (diction), 
James Topping; the Janet Duff Greet Prize (female pianists), 
Sara Backun; the Blakiston Memorial Prize (piano), Olive 
Cloke, Vera Thomas being very highly commended ; the Alexan- 
der Roller Prize (piano), Joan Boulter, Harold Jaeger being 
very highly commended; the Pianoforte Advisory Board 
Prize, Phyllis Lavers, Peter Churchill and Phyllis Chatfield being 
very highly commended; the Messrs. Challen & Sons Prize 
(piano), Margaret Gott, Angela Burney being highly com- 
mended ; the Messrs. Chappell & Co. Prize (piano), Guy Johnson, 
Alfred Nieman being very highly commended; the William 
Townsend Scholarship (piano) Cyril Addison Smith. 

$ + $ 


The Board of Education has just issued through the Stationery 
Office a new list (List 111) of the more important institutions of 
Technical and Art Education and other forms of Further Educa- 
tion recognized by it in England and Wales. The list is 
arranged, under England and Wales separately, in four parts. 
Part I presents a summary of the main provision for further 
education. It includes all colleges for further education, the 
principal technical and other evening institutes, and technical 
day classes. Particulars of courses and approved schemes for 
National Certificates are included. Part II gives all junior tech- 
nica] schools and junior housewifery schools, with particulars 
of the occupations to which the individual courses are related, 
the duration of the courses and the numbers of pupils. Parts III 
and IV give respectively the principal art schools and the schools 
of nautical training with the numbers of students. Copies are 
on sale at the price of 2s., or, by post, 2s. 2d., from His Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 
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School Libraries 


IX.—PHYSICS, METEOROLOGY, ASTRONOMY 
By Vivian T. SAUNDERS, M.A. (Oxon.), Uppingham School 


STUDENT does not begin to understand a branch of 

learning until his reading reaches beyond the class 
textbook, which is very highly condensed and usually can 
provide little more than a framework for a course of lessons 
and a collection of questions requiring descriptive and 
numerical answers from the pupils. Those who wish to 
gain an understanding of physics must read in the wider 
field provided by the school library. 

It is generally agreed that even for junior forms some 
kind of textbook is necessary, and at this stage the books 
are comparatively inexpensive. The school generally 
owns such books and issues them on loan to the junior 
pupils ; at the end of the term, the books are returned to 
the book store and issued again as required. There will 
be, however, in every junior form, some pupils who will 
wish to read more deeply than the class textbook, and 
suitable matter for these pupils must be provided in the 
school library. A list of books suitable for this stage is 
given later. It is highly desirable, that the pupils should be 
allowed to take these books from the library to their homes. 
It is the desire of every teacher to foster an interest in his 
subject, and if the pupil is sufficiently interested to want to 
read a book, he should be given every opportunity of 
doing so. It may be necessary to have several copies of 
some of the books to meet the demand in a large school. 

When the First School Examination is reached and 
passed a new phase is encountered. A class textbook 
costing about 5s. is required for each branch of physics, 
and the total cost for each pupil becomes considerable. 
It is essential that each pupil should own his class text- 
book, and the library can play no part here. But now 


the class textbook is quite certainly insufficient. In order 
that the proper purpose of the library may be maintained, 
there should be no class textbooks on its shelves. The 
library should contain, on the one hand, books to which the 
pupil will refer to supplement his class textbook, and, on 
the other hand, books which take a wide and discursive view 
of one of the larger branches of physics, or of physics as 
a whole. Examples of these two types of book are 
(1) Preston’s Heat, and (2) The Anatomy of Science, by 
Bavink. 

At this stage there again arises the question of whether 
pupils should be allowed to take the expensive advanced 
books to their homes, and to the laboratory, or whether 
the books should be confined to the library. There can 
be no doubt that the greater advantage is achieved when 
the pupil can take the book to the place where he works in 
the most suitable surroundings, and it should be permitted 
to a pupil reading physics to take a book from the library 
to his laboratory if he wishes to do so. An exception, 
however, should be made in the case of periodicals and 
journals, which should be confined to the library for at 
least one week after the day of arrival. 

The financing of a school science library is always a 
subject requiring much thought. Science is a living subject ; 
its literature is growing rapidly, and just as our laboratories 
require much more elaborate apparatus than that which was 
adequate thirty years ago, so, too, our science libraries need 
books recently published, books with the life of recent 
work still running strongly in them. To maintain a science 
library in a living state, calls for a regular income as well 
as an initial capital expenditure. It is impossible to stress 
too heavily the value of a regular supply—however small 
—of new books in a school library. In this matter, a 
library in a school differs from a public library for the 
use of adults; the library habit is not one which comes 
naturally to boys and girls, but it has to be inculcated, 
encouraged, and fostered, and one of the most encouraging 
factors with the pupils is that curiosity which makes him 
go to the library to inspect the new book. 

Now, if it is agreed that class textbooks will not be found 
in the library, it appears that the books which must be 
bought will range in price from 2s. 6d. to 40s. each; it 
should not be impossible even at the higher prices to 
purchase at least one new book in each school term. The 
method by which this income is to be raised must depend 
upon local conditions, and as a result of inquiries amongst 
teachers in all kinds of schools, the writer is led to the con- 
clusion that it is generally possible to obtain from the 
proper authority the funds required for essential books. 

The method by which the pupils are to be taught to 
use the library properly provides the teacher with his 
next problem. The junior pupils will be encouraged to 
read books dealing with the scientific aspects of their 
hobbies, e.g. engines, wireless, photography. At this 
stage, the influence of the teacher must be brought to bear 
to counteract the rather disturbing effect of the recent flood 
of popular science books; it is doubtful if this type of 
book has been beneficial to science in education. The 
adult is interested in the results of scientific research and 
their application to the problems of life, but the pupil 
should be taught to appreciate the methods by which 
these results are reached, and it is exactly at this point 
that the popular science book breaks down. It is noticeable 
that pupils develop an erroneous conception of science if 
their reading of popular science books is not controlled in 
such a way that they are made to understand the difference 
between popular science and experimental science; as a 
result of reading popular science books the conclusions 
of science become for many people the postulates of 
science. 

For pupils who are reading beyond the First School 
Examination in science, the library must provide the 
advanced textbooks, reference books, and scientific journals 
and periodicals. In the use of these works the guidance 
of the teacher is necessary. On his first visits to the library, 
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the advanced student is given a well-defined task to per- 
form, e.g. to make a résumé of the methods of thermometry 
discussed in Preston’s Heat; the pupil is given book, 
chapter, and page references; he is, in fact, making a 
précis. 

It is important to bear in mind this necessity for teaching 
the young pupil how to use his library, for there is no more 
insinuating method of wasting time than sitting in front of 
a book, idly turning its pages, wondering what is required 
of one. 

For pupils at this stage The Dictionary of Applied 
Physics (Macmillan, 5 vols., £3 3s. each) is a valuable work, 
and all school libraries should make an effort to obtain it. 
In these volumes, specific portions of all branches of physics 
are dealt with, and the pupil may be instructed to confine 
his attention to a very limited and well-defined portion. 

At the same time, the pupils may be instructed to read 
portions of the more advanced textbooks on special 
subjects, e.g. (1) the chapter on low temperature calori- 
metry in The New Heat Theorem by Nernst (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.); (2) selected portions of Spectroscopy by Baly 
(Longmans, 4 vols., approx. 18s. each); and (3) A Manual 
of Radioactivity by Hevesy and Paneth (0.U.P., 15s.). 
When the pupil has received such guidance, he may safely 
be allowed to use the library in searching out information, 
and the desired goal has been reached. 

Meteorology and astronomy, so far as a school is con- 
cerned, must be looked upon as hobby subjects, and the 
library can do much to foster these hobbies ; at the same 
time, the desire of the pupil to push on with his hobby may 
be turned to good account in extending his knowledge of 
the fundamental science. 

The general interest in weather forecasts, broadcast 
by the B.B.C. and published in every daily paper, leads 
the pupils to a curiosity about meteorology. It will be 
found that most pupils will read Meteorology by D. Brunt 
(O.U.P., 2s. 6d.); this book is simple, but scientific as 
opposed to popular, and it may well be used as a stepping 
stone to the more advanced treatises, such as Forecasting 
Weather by Sir Napier Shaw (Constable, 36s.). 

Astronomy may be approached in the first instance by 
showing the pupils some of the interesting celestial objects, 
and then the school library must play its part by supplying 
such essential books as Elements of Descriptive Astronomy 
by E. O. Tancock (O.U.P., 3s. 6d.), The Story of the Heavens 
by Sir R. Ball (Cassell, 15s.), and Astronomy, 2 vols., by 
Russell, Dugan and Stewart (Ginn, 10s. 6d. each). 

Up to the present, attention has been directed to the 
library stock of advanced textbooks and reference books ; 
but there is also another type of book which is required, 
namely that dealing with the history and principles of 
physics, e.g. What is Science ? by N. R. Campbell (Methuen, 
5s.), and Discovery by Sir Richard Gregory (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.). Such books give the pupil an understanding of 
the processes of thought underlying the detailed work 
which he reads in his textbook ; it is of great importance 
that the library should contain an adequate supply of 
books of this type. 

Finally, some provision should be made for the supply 
of some scientific journals or periodicals. 

This will be the cause of considerable expense, but no 
school science library can be complete if it does not at 
least contain Nature (Macmillan, weekly, 1s.). This 
periodical contains scientific articles by leading pioneers, 
long reviews and notices of new books, correspondence on 
all matters of current scientific research, and also some 
biographical and some astronomical notes. If the school 
library cannot provide this periodical it is worth while to 
consider whether it can be obtained through the school 
apparatus fund, and kept in the science laboratory. Then, 
too, for more general scientific reading, Science Progress 
(Arnold, quarterly, 7s. 6d.) is of great value, and an effort 
should be made to obtain it. 

The reader may obtain a very full list of books for the 
science library in a pamphlet, Books Suitable for School 


Science Libraries, published by the Science Masters’ 
Association and the Association of Women Science Teachers. 


GENERAL LIST OF ESSENTIAL BOOKS FOR THE 
YOUNGER PUPILS 


VYRWVUHOVAWNAANWIAMA-AI0! 


Andrade. The Mechanism of Nature (Bell, 1930). . 
Andrade. Engines (Bell, 1928) ‘ iy 

Ball. The Story of the Heavens (Cassell, 1912) 

Bragg. The World of Sound (Bell, 1921) . 

Bragg. Concerning the Nature of Things (Bell, 1925) 

Bragg. Old Trades and New Knowledge (Bell, 1926) 

Bragg. The Universe of Light (Bell, 1933) 

Gibson. The Stars and their Mysteries (Seeley, 1921) oi 

Gibson. The Great Ball on which we Live rere 102p)” 

Hart. The Great Physicists (Methuen, 1927) 

Hart. The Great Engineers (Methuen, 1928) 

Hart. Makers of Science (O.U.P., 1923) . 

Hart and Laidler. Elementary Aeronautical Science (O. U. P., 1925) 
Heath. X Xth Century Atlas of Popular Astronomy (Johnston, PARRI 
Hutchinson. Easy Lessons in Wireless (Clive. 1927) .. 

Kendall. At Home among the Atoms (Bell, 1929) 

I,e Page. The A. B.C. of Flight (Chapman, 1928) si F 
Maeterlinck. The Magic of the Stars (Allen & Unwin, 1930) . 
Turner. Makers of Sctence—Electricity and M agnetism (O.U.P., 1927). 


ESSENTIAL REFERENCE BOOKS AND ADVANCED 
TEXTBOOKS 


Glazebrook. A Dictionary of Applied Physics a 1S) 
Vol. I. Mechanics, Engineering and Heat 
Vol. II. Electricity , ee 
Vol. III. Meteorology, M etrology and Measuring A pparatus ‘avs 
Vol. IV. Light, Sound and Radiology es 
Vol. V. Aeronautics, Metallurgy, General Inde 

Hevesy and Paneth. A Manual of Radioactivity (0. U. P., 1927) 

Houston. Treatise on Ligkt (Longmans, 1930) 

Kelvin and Tait. A Treatise on Natural Philosophy, 2 vols. (C. U. P., 1903) 
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Mach, E. Science of Mechanics (Open Court) 2 
Mach, E. The Principles of Physical Optics (Methuen, 1926) “a 1 
Millikan. The Electron, tts Isolation and Measurement (C.U.P., , 1928). 11 
Pidduck. A Treatise on Electricity (C.U.P., 1925) in 1 
Preston. Theory of Light (Macmillan, 1928) ; 5 
Ratcliffe. The Physical Principles of Wireless (Methuen, 1929) 2 


Richardson. Sound (Arnold, 1927) 

Roberts. Heat and Thermodynamics (Blackie, 1928) 

Soddy. The Interpretation of the Atom (Murray, 1932) . 
FURTHER LIST OF Booxs 


Aston. Isotopes (Arnold, 1924) .. ‘te ss 
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Baly. Spectroscopy (Longmans) 
Vol. I. (1924).. sà as as ‘a i wie . 14 
Vol. II. (1927).. De ze es s ks es : 18 
Vol. III. (1927).. i me ; 2 


Bayley. The Complete Photographer ga 4 sh 
Boys. Soap, Bubbles (S.P.C.K., 1920) 
Bragg. Introduction to Crystal Analysis (Bell, 1929) 
Brown. Conquest of the Air (O.U.P.) m 
Campbell and Ritchie. Photo-Electric Cells (Pitman, 1930) ae 
Crowther. Jons, Electrons and Ionising Radiatwons (Arnold, 1929) se 
Davis and Kaye. The Acoustics of Buildings ie ai ee a 
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A Career Abroad 


By RIcHARD SIDNEY, Author of Malayland 


HE Editors have asked me to write an article for The 

Journal of Education and to try and set forth what 
opportunities there are for English boys who wish to make 
a career for themselves outside the old country. That 
there is immense interest in this subject I am only too 
well aware, for during the spring term (1933) I was lectur- 
ing at schools all over England, and I was besieged by 
questions from headmasters, masters and boys on the 
possibilities of work abroad. I found that even public 
schools to-day have their employment bureaux, and very 
anxious was the master in charge of that department to 
ask my views. 

The Editors have been kind enough to indicate to me 
upon what lines to write this article by framing for me a 
number of pertinent questions. Chief among these questions 
is: “ What is the most suitable education for boys going 
abroad ? ” a question which, if I can answer, even partially, 
covers all the ground necessary and should indicate to 
parents and teachers something of the necessities that 
must be faced before it is wise to think of sending a boy 
away from England to earn his living. ` 


ESSENTIAL QUALITIES 


The Englishman who would go abroad to-day and make 
a success of his venture should possess certain essential 
qualities, and without these qualities, whatever his quali- 
fications, he will stand but a poor chance either of making 
good or of living happily. 

It must be clearly understood that the world is no longer 
what it was thirty years ago. The spread of English 
education throughout all our dominions and colonies has 
meant that whereas, formerly, the European had first-hand 
knowledge of the things that mattered and could soon pick 
up all the local knowledge that was necessary, to-day 
the locally-born youth has often had as good an education 
as his English brother, and ke knows local conditions in a 
way that the stranger can never know them. 

Unless this is very clearly understood, the young man 
who essays his fortunes abroad to-day will live to rue the 
day when he left England’s shores. 

Let me give a concrete example from the country in 
which I have been living and working for the past eleven 
years. To-day, in British Malaya, there are Chinese youths 
who at the age of 15 have passed their Senior Local Cam- 
bridge Examination, and who thereafter matriculate, 


` 


and are fit to compete with English boys on their own 
ground and at about the same age. It is true that these 
boys are still exceptions to the general rule, but the fact 
that such boys exist who can compete with our own boys 
in our own subjects, must make us think very seriously 
before we let our sons depart from England. And, if these 
Chinese can compete on our ground, what about their own 
local knowledge ? The amount of this certainly depends 
on circumstances, but it is likely that a locally-born youth 
will understand far more of the mentality of the country 
in which he lives, of its local peculiarities, than any stranger 
can pick up in many years of residence. 


WuHaT TRAINING IS ADVISABLE ? 


The question then, is: What is the best training that 
we Can give our youth to enable them not only to hold their 
own if they go abroad, but, if possible, to compete success- 
fully with the native born in spite of all his present-day 
advantages ? 

Let me base the text of my remarks upon the experienced 
utterances of two men who have made educational history 
in their time in England. The first man—R. Cary Gilson— 
was for many years an assistant master at Harrow, and 
thereafter (for nearly thirty years) Headmaster of King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham. For more than three 
years I was Mr. Gilson’s private secretary, and I learned 
something about his ideas on the subject of education. 
His thesis can be summed up in a few words, and it was 
“ Do not let a boy specialize before he is 16.” 

The other headmaster whose words I would quote is 
the late Sir J. D. McClure, for many years Headmaster of 
Mill Hill. Readers who are interested in this article would 
be well advised to study fully exactly what Sir John 
McClure has to say, and they will find the full text of his 
address (‘‘ Preparation for Practical Life ’’) in Cambridge 
Essays on Education. 

“It is important to remember that, though school life 
is a preparation for practical life, vocational education 
ought not to begin until a comparatively late stage in a 
boy’s career, if indeed it begins at all while he remains at 
school.” If this applies to the boy who will make his 
career at home, still more does it apply to the boy who 
will attempt to make good overseas. A wide, general 
training, as much culture as possible, and the ability to 
learn fresh things—these, it seems to me, are what we 
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require for boys who would successfully make their way 
abroad. The good school, of course, will train its boys to 
employ well their leisure, and such boys will live a far 
happier life abroad than those who merely know their job 
and do not know what to do outside it. The writer has 
seen many men who have never been trained in the use of 
leisure, and very pathetic is the effect upon their lives. 
So long as there is something definite to do (golf, racing, 
bridge, motoring), all is not too bad. But remove the 
more usual interests and the man ill-trained in the use of 
leisure is lost. As for specialization, Sir John quotes 
from Prof. Leacock, who tells of a Canadian experiment to 
teach banking : 

“It all came to an end, and now it appears that in 
Canada they are beginning to find that the great thing 
is to give a schoolboy a mind that will do anything ; when 
the time comes ‘ you will train your banker in a bank.’ ” 


WHEN HE GETS ABROAD 


Just as you will train your banker in a bank, your 
business man in an office, and your undergraduate to 
row on a river, so you will best train your future colonial 
by letting him be trained when he gets there. 

To-day, those who would enter the Malayan Civil 
Service, and other departments of the Government, 
receive a year’s training at the School of Oriental Studies 
in London before they sail. This prepares them for the 
atmosphere. When they get to this Country they must 
quickly set about learning the language, and they are 
generally moved about from place to place, so that they 
begin to learn something of the Country. If they make 
good then they are put on the permanent establishment. 
A similar procedure takes place in all the good business 
houses, save that they do not insist on the year’s initial 
training in England. In effect, we train the person who 
is fit to be trained when he arrives here. And no other 
way is possible so far as I can see. It is impossible to 
visualize the problems that each man will come up against ; 
it is impossible to gauge the effect upon a man of climatic 
conditions. How he will react cannot be ascertained until 
he arrives. Then the treatment must differ with each case. 

Summing up all this, therefore, Sir John concludes : 
“ It is clear, then, that in many callings what is wanted 
—to begin with, at any rate, is not so much technical 
knowledge as trained intelligence ’’ (my italics). 


APPRENTICESHIP AT HOME FIRST 


My own belief is that it would be far better for the 
colonies, far better for the young men themselves, and 
far better for everybody concerned, if the time of leaving 
England was retarded rather than speeded up. A young 
man of 20 who arrives abroad has yet to learn much about 
life among his equals. If he is at once thrown into an 
atmosphere where his word is law, where he has a number 
of subordinates, and where he is waited on, it may turn 
his head. He will not have known what it was like to 
serve a business apprenticeship in England, he will imagine 
that all life is like this; and very probably he will one day 
find out his mistake—too late. 

What has been called the “ public school mentality ” 
is the cause of a good deal of friction in our colonies. 
The public school has offered youth a wonderful background 
on which to build his views on life, but necessarily that 
school eannot be a substitute for life, and my opinion is 
that it would be well for all who contemplate a career 
abroad to serve for two or three years in England first. 
This would rub off the corners, it would fit them to take 
their place not only among their own equals abroad, but 
would give them a sense of obedience which would help 
them when it came to their turn to demand it. 


IN WHAT DIRECTION ? 


One other important question the Editors asked me. 
It has a direct bearing on all that I have tried to say 
hitherto. “ In what direction would they have the better 
advantage—Civil Service, commerce, banks, &c. ? ” 


It seems to me that this question will very largely 
answer itself (1) from the boy’s own inclinations ; 
(2) from what his parents themselves have done in life. 

On my way to England in December, 1932, I travelled 
with a prominent local business man. He is the director 
of his company and has done well in the East during his 
twenty odd years of service. He told me that he had served 
an apprenticeship at home before he came East and that 
it has stood him in invaluable stead, and that he intended 
to see that his son did the same. I asked him what he 
was going to do with his boy. ‘“ He is going to Manchester 
Grammar School now,” he replied, ‘‘ where he will get a 
fair all-round training for life. Then I am putting his 
name down for all the various banks that operate in the 
Far East, and he should have a good chance if they will 
take him. Look at the chances he will have! Suppose he 
gets into the Hong Kong Bank or the Chartered Bank. 
He will have the possibility of serving practically all over 
Asia. What an opportunity for a young man! ” 

On the other hand, I know fathers who are in Govern- 
ment service and who are determined that their sons shall 
follow in their footsteps. And what could be better ? Is not 
the life already in the young man’s blood ? Having once 
gone East can he help himself if he is lured back evermore ? 

I would strongly urge all parents to give their children 
every chance to get abroad if the children show any 
inclination for such a life. And teachers I would: urge 
in a similar way. But, impress on the young that they 
must go out fully equipped to cope with present-day con- 
ditions. To-day, the white man because he is white is 
nobody. He must know his own job, and the other fellow’s 
better than any one else. Then only will he succeed. 


CELEBRATION AND ASSEMBLY NOTES 
INETEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY THREE has 
been hailed as a centenary year by Abolitionists, 
High Anglicans, and Factory Inspectors; the birth of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1533 has been commemorated by the 
Greenwich Pageant. Educationists have been less demon- 
strative, and the fact that in 1833 the first parliamentary 
grant was voted for education has called forth neither 
pageant nor humbler commemoration. The schools have 
been as forgetful as, with more excuse, our broadcasters. 

Do the British people really appreciate education ? They 
certainly put up with it, and a visitor will find schools 
full and busy. But when it is remembered that they are 
compulsorily full and busy, and that those cultural subjects 
which make no financial or professional appeal are not in 
great demand among “ populace,” ‘‘ philistines,’’ or 
“ barbarians,” doubts arise. “ Tell me what you like, and 
I will tell you what you are.” 

2 * * 

A Celebration of Education or, if you will, a Panorama of 
Educationists Through the Ages, or Since 1833—-Why not? 
Would it not be seemly to recall to memory, or to rescue 
from oblivion, the names of those who contributed by 
their disinterested advocacy or toil to the educational 
arrangements of to-day ? Our endowed schools annually 
commemorate their pious founders ; why should not other 
schools commemorate theirs—the Broughams who fought 
in Parliament for the creation of schools for the people, the 
Carlyles and Dickenses who wrote on their behalf, the 
humble agitators who created local opinion, the workers 
in mechanics institutes and evening schools a century ago? 

A time chart, well supplied with such names, which are 
also read from the master’s desk with a few words of 
comment in verse or prose; some slight exposition of 
educational ideals ; some suitable music (if discoverable)— 
all this would be a seemly tribute. And perhaps, as this is 
a centenary year, the generous speech of Roebuck in 1833, 
in which he outlined an education which would include 
not only scholarship and handicraft, but considerable 
training for leisure, for health, and for civic life, may be 
given the central place. 
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Classics in Secondary Schools 
A REVIEW OF THE POSITION 
By H. H. Symonps, M.A., Headmaster of the Liverpool Institute 


\ T the annual meeting of the Classical Association, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sheffield, 
Dr. Pickard-Cambridge, played Jeremiah about the classics, 
and the Jeremiah whom he played was, as they used to 
say of Matthew Arnold, a Jeremiah in white kid gloves. 
Dr. Pickard-Cambridge set out to defend the classics by 
defending them from those vulgar persons, in State-aided 
schools, by whose touch and presence classical standards 
were depreciated, and the white radiance of their eternal 
values stained; for day schools, “ like a dome of many 
coloured glass,’’ pollute, so it seems, the radiance of Balliol 
scholarship. But surely migration to Smokeover has 
oppressed Dr. Pickard-Cambridge unjustly, and has a little 
injured, also, his memory of essential facts. Indeed, if 
he really represents the Classical Association, then heaven 
help the cause of classics in this land. For to his full 
audience of classical pundits this was his vaticination : 
“ In classics there was a marked difference between the 
State-aided secondary schools and the public schools .. . 
it would be absurd to set papers of the same standard for 
the two types . . . the public schools were the stronghold 
of the classical examination. . .. The test of fifth form 
work for the two groups of schools, the classical public 
schools and the State-aided secondary schools, should be 
different. . . . The suspicion became more and more in- 
sistent in his mind that, just as Greek was the best possible 
subject for the best pupils, so Latin also was a study for 
the elect.” I don’t know where the elect live—it may be 
in heaven, or Sheffield, or Balliol, or the stratosphere or 
Bedlam—but this was all very pitiable nonsense. For it 
meant that Dr. Pickard-Cambridge wants to limit the 
study of the classics to those who pay expensive fees: that 
if, like good Lord Lumpington at Eton, “ you learn to be 
a gentleman and play cricket for {200 a year,” then you 
may learn the classics, and Dr. Pickard-Cambridge will 
be glad to teach you: but if you merely have brains or 
ability, you don’t qualify for his tuition. The suspicion 
becomes more and more insistent in my mind that just 
as Greek is the best possible subject for the best pupils, so 
also Dr. Pickard-Cambridge has forgotten his facts. Let 
us put a few of them down; for the day schools, these 
“ State-aided secondary schools ” can quite well speak with 
their enemy in the gate and can put these tertiary schools 
on their metal. 

Does not Dr. Pickard-Cambridge know that in the last 
thirty years there has been a classical revival? In 1903 
the Board of Education published a ‘‘ Report on the 
teaching of literary subjects in some secondary schools,” 
and the following tale of woe was printed: ‘“‘ Greek has 
practically disappeared from nearly all the schools ” (t.e. 
schools other than the tertiary schools) “ and in many of the 
endowed schools an extra fee is charged for learning it” 
(just what Dr. Pickard-Cambridge himself likes); “in 
many schools Latin also is disappearing. If influences now 
at work continue ” (a prognosis of Dr. Pickard-Cambridge ?) 
“it will survive only as an extra subject .. . it is often 
taken as an alternative to shorthand and book-keeping.” 
The classics were being put soundly enough in their place 
then; that was the stuff to give them: not Dr. Pickard- 
Cambridge himself could have mixed the posset more 
tartly. And then what happened ? The Balfour Act had 
happened, the State took over secondary education, and 
twenty-six years later the Board of Education published 
another report on Latin and Greek in Secondary Schools in 
England,* from which this is an excerpt: ‘‘ In the three 
years 1925-7, 114 schools ” (t.e. State-aided schools, full 
of cretinous and poverty-stricken persons, for whom it is 


* H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 9d. 


absurd to set papers of the same standard as for the tertiary 
schools) “114 schools in all sent in candidates for the classical 
group, and seventy-five of these schools won classical 
scholarships or exhibitions at Oxford or Cambridge.” 
Surely this was too bad of them? But the whirligig of 
time had worse insults yet in hiding, and discharged them 
to some tune last year (1932), when 44 per cent of the 
classical scholarships of Oxford and Cambridge went to 
the grant-aided schools, a rise of 11 per cent since 1927; 
while, for Oxford alone, of ninety-four classical scholarships 
awarded in 1932, forty-five (as good as half) went to the 
schools which were grant-aided. For places where the 
classics were an alternative to book-keeping, the result 
is not a bad one: tell it not in Lancashire or Yorkshire or 
the Black Country, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, lest the daughters 
of the Philistines rejoice—and their sons are more uppish 
still. Or who took the Porson prize at Cambridge this 
year for Greek verse ? The son of a day school. And who 
was proxime accessit? The son of a day school. And the 
following events of the last few years, taken from many 
others, are worth notice: two firsts in one year in the 
second part of the classical tripos from the same day 
school; three firsts in Greats in one year, from another 
day school; four college fellowships held by men all from 
the same day school; and any number of other classical 
prizes and distinctions. I am reminded of an oracular 
saving, made not long since, by Mr. Whatley, the Head- 
master of Clifton, at his Speech-day: ‘‘ What right has 
the headmaster of any public hoarding school to ask 
parents to pay the large fees which they do pay, if you can 
get the same thing almost free from the State ? ” Clearly 
the Balfour Act of 1902 has its disadvantages. 

The really encouraging thing is not the outstanding 
success of certain schools annually, but the large number 
of schools over which the success is spread, if you take a 
span of years, now one school and now another coming 
into the old preserves. That there has been a classical 
revival is beyond doubt. And the value of a classical 
course at the universities is now widely recognized. The 
striking evidence for this, given twelve years ago before 
“the Prime Minister’s Committee,’’"* can be strongly 
confirmed to-day by evidence from the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Appointments Boards; in commerce, and on the 
administrative side of manufacture, there is a quite con- 
siderable demand for that well organized ability, for the 
adaptable and vigilant qualities of mind, which are 
given by a first-rate classical course ; the idea that there 
is nothing for an honours graduate in classics to do, 
except to teach classics to others, is a fiction—though it 
must be admitted that from all the universities other than 
Oxford and Cambridge the chance of non-academic employ- 
ment after a classical course is much slighter, for none of 
the modern universities (and the same applies to London) 
has achieved as yet the same width and depth of tradition, 
the same generously educative stimulus, in its classical 
courses. 

Yet here, too, there is measurable change. Between 1914 
and 1928 the number of students in the honour schools of 
classics at five of the northern universities increased from 
thirty to fifty, while the number of students in the corre- 
sponding honour schools of Latin (without final Greek) 
increased from ten to sixty-one. 

This position is full of hope. For since there can be no 
sound honour schools at the universities without good 
numbers, and no good teachers in the secondary schools 
without good honour schools at the universities, there is 
now a prospect of breaking out of what has been a vicious 
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circle: for it has, so far, been difficult for the average school 
to staff itself with classical teachers who were really 
efficient and well qualified. Thus, in 1928, of 2,314 teachers 
of Latin and Greek in the grant-aided schools (Latin and 
Greek in Secondary Schools, page 14) 1,314 (or 57 per 
cent) had no higher qualification than a degree in which 
Latin (without Greek) had formed only one of several 
subjects, or merely a subsidiary or even only an “ inter- 
mediate ” subject. Of the remaining thousand teachers, 
818 had taken honours degrees in classics, eighty-four 
honours degrees in Latin (without Greek), and ninety-eight 
M.A. degrees in classics; but of the 818 with classical 
degrees, 100 were concentrated in fifteen schools which 
had a strong classical tradition. Apart, therefore, from 
this uneven distribution of the qualified classical scholars, 
there was, and there still is, a shortage of them in the 
schools absolutely. The strengthening of classical staffs 
is a serious need. The difficulty is being relieved now by 
an overflow* from Oxford and Cambridge. 

For it must be admitted, that though in some of the 
day schools there is classical teaching of outstanding merit, 
yet the quality of the greater part of the Latin teaching 
is Mediocre, and some of it is worse. (It must be remem- 
bered, of course, that there is enough and to spare of 
bad teaching of every subject under the sun at secondary 
and tertiary schools alike.) Latin teaching needs great 
drive: it needs a background of scholarly equipment and 
logical thought : it needs a hope of work being done in the 
school beyond the mere initial stages—in themselves much 
the most difficult, responsible and exhausting. At present, 
there are wide differences of attainment between different 
schools which are otherwise much on a level. The situation 
needs mending, and the best way to mend it is to introduce 
more Greek. The influence of only a little Greek in a school 
puts up the whole standard of teaching in Latin ; it intro- 
duces at least one person on the staff who has some classical 
background, colleagues are stimulated, pupils are stimu- 
lated. Latin is good; but Latin without Greek is a second 
best, just as a whole school without any kind of advanced 
work in a sixth form is a second best: the effect of what 
is going on above spreads downwards and outwards. 

There is a considerable increase of sixth forms which 
include Latin as a main subject in their “ modern studies ”’ : 
and the qualified classical scholar, who can be thus given 
the opportunity of engagement in a school to teach good 
« modern ” sixth Latin, will soon, if he or she be given head- 
room, begin some Greek in the middle school, the successful 
result of which can be an ‘“‘ advanced course ” in classics. 
Heads of schools who will make an aim of turning these 
“D” courses, by the means suggested, into “ B”’ courses 
(classics), or of adding a “ B ” course to a “ D,” will do 
a real service on a large scale to the teaching and educa- 
tional value of Latin. For Latin gets its life from the 
general air which it breathes from the wider atmosphere of 
classical studies. It is to be remembered, too, that no 
vigorous classical scholar is or ought to be content to be 
buried in a country school, or even in a town school, when 
there is a strict confinement to routine Latin; and this 
waste of good teaching power now being made, where a 
good classic is cabined inside the strictest Latin limits, is a 
real disaster ; headmasters and mistresses who will show 
a little adventure will do a public good. 

And the time is opportune for such an expansion in 
classics, for though the number of pupils taking Latin 
and Greek has expanded in proportion to the increased 
number of pupils taking the School and Higher Certificates, 
yet the total of classical advanced courses has not itself 
increased beyond that of the year 1928, namely thirty-six 


* In 1921 “the Prime Minister's Committee" wrote thus : ** The Public 
Schools will probably continue to absorb the great majority of such classical 
scholars from Oxford and Cambridge as ate desirous of teaching.” The growth 
of both secondary education and of unemployment in other occupations has 
made this quite untrue ; there is now no reason to appoint bad scholars to new 
appointments to teach Latin. : 

¢ The publication now of the termly magazine Greece and Rome (Clarendon 
Press) is a boon and blessing to the teaching profession, and it is for their refresh- 
ment and refurnishing that this excellent periodical is produced. 


for England : points of interest in this figure are that only 
two of the thirty-six are in girls’ schools; that over half 
of the thirty-six are in the industrial area of the Midlands 
and North; and that though the total has been for some 
time a constant figure, the number of pupils inside the 
thirty-six advanced courses has increased greatly. On 
the other hand, the number of pupils taking Latin and 
Greek at all stages (Latin and Greek in Secondary 
Schools, page 6) increased between 1919 and 1928 in the 
following ratios; the figures are for England only, and 
omit the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, most candi- 
dates for which come from schools which are not grant-aided : 


School Certificate 
The number of candidates increased in the 
ratio of TE ah ais sä .. I00 to 189 
The number taking Latin increased in the 
ratio of yá T ia -. IOO to 250 
The number taking Greek increased in the 
ratio of s sa si 100 to 257 
Higher Certificate 
The number of candidates increased in the 
ratio of ; T aa i -. 100 to 402 
The number taking Greek and Latin increased 
in the ratio of ae s4 s4 .. 100 to 697 
The number taking Latin only increased in 
the ratio of .. us ag yi 100 to 742 


It must be remembered, however, that the number of candi- 
dates affected by the last two rates of increase is a small one. 

Some awareness may be had of the revival in classical 
studies which has taken place by reading the following 
passage from the report of ‘‘ the Prime Minister’s Com- 
mittee ” of 1921 (page 43). “ In 1917-8 Greek was being 
taught in thirty-three out of a total of 444 provided schools. 
None of the new provided schools has yet been able to 
develop a classical tradition, and few of them teach Greek. 
. . The danger with which we are faced is not that too 
many pupils will learn Latin and Greek, but that the 
greater part of the educated men and women of the Nation 
will necessarily grow up in ignorance of the foundations 
on which European society is built.” Then followed these 
figures for 612 schools, including all the non-grant-aided 
schools: 44 per cent of the pupils were learning Latin, 
4:4 per cent were learning Greek (‘‘ But in ninety of the 
161 schools ’’—nearly all boarding schools and old founda- 
tions—'' in which Greek is taught, the number learning 
it is decreasing.’’) Now set against these figures those 
given (Latin and Greek in Secondary Schools) in 1929; 
none later have been published: in grant-aided schools 
(with all the “ public ?” schools omitted, and it was these 
which gave the bulk of the Latinists in the 1921 report) 
42 per cent of 182,000 boys were learning Latin, a per- 
centage only two below that which ten years earlier was 
based on the inclusion of the “ public ” schools; while 
34 per cent of 160,000 girls were learning Latin. Two per 
cent of the boys in the grant-aided schools were learning 
Greek—a very small proportion it is true, yet the number 
of provided schools in which Greek is taught has con- 
siderably more than doubled* since 1920, while in 1910 
only 2,000 boys and 300 girls were learning Greek in 
grant-aided schools. 

The Report of the Panel of Investigatorst into the School 


a a ea 

* It is a pity that Greek should have a harder standard than Latin. Thus in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, in 1931, 52,000 took Latin; 62 per cent 
received credits: 13,500 took Greek (and these will be the pick of the 52,000) 
and only 46 per cent received credits. The 1033 Greek papers of the Northern 
Universities are quite appreciably harder than the Latin papers; tme, the 
Northern Universities gave 59 cent credits in 1031 for Greek as against 16 
per cent for Latin, but this will be accounted for by the very far higher ability 
of the much selected Greek candidates, and in fact, relatively to the results in 
Latin, the per cent of credits in Greek is a good deal too low. London, again, 
gives 45 per cent of credits (1931) in Latin, only 38 per cent in Greek. 

t Mr. Whatley made another Delphic reference, this time to the investigators 
as "' official busy -bodies.” They were not particularly ‘‘ official,” as the majority 
were teachers—quite a lot of them being headmasters: if they were busy- 
bodics, it must have slipped Mr. Whatley’s attention that they were commissioned 
by the Secondary School Examinations Council, a body which exists solely to 
be busy, and quite legitimately busy, about its own business, which is to take 
counsel about secondary school examinations. 
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Certificate Examinations (1932, H.M. Stationery Office, 
2s. 6d.) reviews the position of classics pretty impartially, 
and sums up thus: “ We noted with much pleasure 
excellent work, including sound work by candidates of 
average ability, from individual schools of all types, and 
the fact that this level can be reached, proves that the 
low general standard of attainment of average candidates 
in the examination as a whole is due to causes which are 
removable.” In other words the Latin at secondary schools 
is much like the Latin at the “tertiary ” schools, some of 
it is very good (as is the Greek also) and a lot of it is pretty 
poor : it is a difficult business teaching the classics, but by 
-men and women of the right type, who are vigorous and 
scholarly and believe in the subject, it can be taught. 
The “ Investigators ” seem perfectly right in the comment 
which they make, that some of the examining bodies 
‘‘complicate their problem by the over-ambitious char- 
acter of their syllabuses and papers . . . a tendency due 
to the influence of a traditional standard from the days 
when education was predominantly classical.” Too much 
is asked, or, sometimes, too much that is tricky or recon- 
dite ; and then, in order to encourage the good cause of 
the classics, an unduly low standard is allowed for a pass 
or “credit ” on the papers. Instead therefore of “a marking 
which is extremely lenient ” the investigators recommend, 


as they also do in other subjects, “ easy papers and a 
strict standard.” And they seem perfectly right. Such a 
policy will do no harm whatever to boys and girls who 
are going to make a mark in classics: they will go well 
ahead of the syllabus, as indeed they do now; the 
others, and some examiners, will be saved from some 
dishonesty. 

The technique of teaching is weak in all subjects; it 
may be no worse in Latin than it is, say, in mathematics 
or French, but it is capable of very great improvement. 
A carefully planned and logical syllabus ; a logical teacher, 
who teaches that Latin is not a collection of rules, but a 
coherent and compactly logical whole; plenty of brisk 
oral practice; no grammar or syntax learnt except by 
use, and not learnt until it is needed for use; plenty of 
unseens, plenty of repetition, correct and audible pronun- 
ciation: by these and other precautions we can improve 
our method. We need no longer agree with the head- 
master who “ though himself a good classical scholar, had 
ceased to believe in classics as an educational subject, 
especially for this school.” He is gone, and, where he now is, 
speaks, we may hope, Esperanto only; but his kind is 
with us, and for what was valid in the sorrows of the 
Vice-Chancellor of Shefheld, he and his kind—in either 
sex—must bear the blame. 


The World Federation Conference 


HE Fifth Biennial Conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations was held in Dublin 
from July 29 to August 4, Dr. Paul Monroe, of Columbia 
University, New York, and President of Robert College, 
Constantinople, presiding. Owing to the prevailing depres- 
sion, the attendance was not as large as at previous con- 
ferences, but more than a thousand delegates, representing 
thirty countries, signed the register. The local arrange- 
ments were made by a representative committee of Irish 
teachers, which had succeeded in securing the interest and 
support of the Free State authorities, both national and 
Civic, and of all the bodies concerned in the organization 
and administration of education in Ireland. The efficiency 
of the committee’s work was shown by the smooth way 
in which the somewhat complicated programme was 
carried out without the slightest hitch. 

At a meeting held at the Mansion House in the 
evening of July 31, President de Valera, in offering a 
welcome in the name of the Government, struck the com- 
bined notes of religion and nationalism which were notice- 
able throughout the week in the speeches of almost all the 
Irish representatives. After a reference to Ireland’s pre- 
eminence in learning during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and to her efforts to keep the torch of know- 
ledge alight in the difficult times which followed, he 
expressed the hope that, now that the moulding of her 
educational system was once more in the hands of the 
Irish people, her schools would regain their old pre-eminence 
and contribute their full share again to the educational 
progress of the world. He went on to emphasize the 
connexion between religion and education, and said that 
the beginning and end of true education is the development 
of religious and moral character. ‘‘ It would be worse 
than useless to teach young people the nature and proper- 
ties of material things around them if we fail to teach them 
to know and conform to the purpose that these things 
subserve. It is not force nor fear nor the sense of common 
material interests that binds man to man. It is the know- 
ledge that they are children of one Father, bound by the 
same law and destined to the same end. The constant 
teaching of these truths by word and example is the surest 
means of promoting justice and goodwill and so friendship 
among men and nations.” 

Other speakers who joined in the welcome were the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin (Alderman Alfred Byrne), Mr. T. 


O’Deirg, Minister of Education, Dr. Coffey, President of 
University College, and Alderman Cormac Breathnach, 
President of the Irish National Teachers’ Organization. 
In replying to the greetings on behalf of the World Federa- 
tion, President Monroe referred to the aims of the Federa- 
tion and said that Conferences nearly always dealt with 
conflicts between tradition and modern theory, and that 
what seemed to him the most striking and, perhaps, the most 
dangerous challenge to the traditional view in education, 
was the theory that education, the school or the school- 
master, had for its or his business the creation of a new 
social order. That theory was a real practical problem 
which they in the educational field had got to face.in some 
way. Should the schools create a new social order? He 
would answer emphatically ‘‘ No.” The business of educa- 
tion was to lay soundly the foundations of society, sound, 
just, and secure, out of the experience of the past. It might 
be that they needed a new social order, but if they did it 
was the business of the consciously organized structure of 
society, namely, the State, tocreate it. Ifthe State thought 
it necessary that a new social order should be created, 
it would probably turn naturally to the schools to see 
that they would become the instrument with which that 
order would be created. He did not object to that. He 
did not believe it was the function of the school to become 
an instrument of propaganda at the behest of a group of 
people who had gained control of it. That was a danger 
which must be faced. It might be necessary to turn to 
the school for leaders if, and when, a new social order was 
organized. 

Other speakers were Mrs. Ruth Owen, U.S. Ambassador 
to Denmark, Lord Allen of Hurtwood, who referred to the 
fact that his last meeting with President de Valera was 
when they were fellow-prisoners of the British Government, 
and representatives of the Education Ministries of England 
and Wales, Scotland, France, Italy, Belgium, Yugo- 
Slavia and Japan. 

The second public meeting was devoted to the con- 
sideration of the problems of bilingualism, and papers 
were read by representatives of Ireland, Wales, Catalonia, 
and Belgium. President Monroe, in introducing the subject, 
reminded the audience that 50 per cent of the children of 
the world had to face the problem of bilingualism. All 
the speakers stressed the view that nationalism is the only 
true foundation for international friendship and that real 
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Nationalism is impossible without a national language. 
In his address, Mr. W. J. Williams, Lecturer in Education 
in University College, Dublin, described the difficulties 
which the Irish schools had to face in carrying out the 
task which had been thrown on them of reviving the Irish 
language. He took the view that, just as the part played 
by the schools during the nineteenth century in destroying 
the language had been over-estimated, so now the authori- 
ties were expecting too much from the schools in its res- 
toration. He contended that the vast amount of energy 
spent in school work would be waste of effort unless the 
environment of the pupils outside school could be made 
to reinforce that work. He claimed that there was no 
real parallel to the Irish problem in countries such as 
Wales and Belgium, but the closest parallel was to be 
found in the use of Latin as a second spoken language in 
the middle ages. He quoted a writer who said that in 
the sixteenth century ‘‘the Irish outside the pale were 
largely bilingual, using both Latin and Irish.” 

In the discussion which followed the papers, Dr. Carson 
Ryan, U.S.A., who is in charge of the education of the North 
American Indians, said that they were doing all they could 
to retain their native tongue among the Indians and to 
encourage their culture, because they felt that the native 
language and culture meant something to the Indians. 

The third public meeting was arranged jointly by the 
Home and School Section and the Health Section, and 
was presided over by M. Georges Milsom, Director of the 
Junior Red Cross, Paris. This meeting followed sectional 
meetings of the two sections held earlier in the week and 
heard reports from the officers of the sections. Papers were 
also read by M. Milsom on the “ Health-Work of the Junior 
Red Cross throughout the World”; by Dr. Harbinson, 
Medical Officer of Health for County Dublin, on the 
“ Importance of Health Education in the Primary School 
System ” ; by Dr. R. H. Crowley, Senior Medical Officer 
of the English Board of Education, on ‘‘ Health Examina- 
tions’’; and by Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Washington, on 
the ‘‘ Summer Round-up in the United States.” 

It is impossible to give a detailed account of the papers 
and discussions at the meetings of the thirteen sections 
into which the work of the Federation is divided and which 
were at work thoughout the week. These will be found in 
the Volume of Proceedings to be published by the Dublin 
Organizing Committee as soon as it can be prepared. 
One or two of the sections may however be mentioned. 
The meeting of the Section on Teachers’ Organizations 
was important for its bearing on the future of the World 
Federation. It gave the opportunity for teachers’ repre- 
sentatives to voice some widespread criticisms of the 
effectiveness of the organization and some doubts as to 
whether it could carry out the objects for which it was 
formed. 

These criticisms ran along three main lines: that the 
Federation had failed to create effective machinery for 
inter-communication and for carrying on the work of the 
Sections in the intervals between conferences; that the 
constituent associations did not exercise effective control 
over the work and policy of the Federation, and that the 
progress made towards the realization of its title was 
disappointing. It was pointed out that there exist two 
other so-called international federations of associations of 
teachers, both of which were almost entirely confined to 
Europe, while the World Federation has made no progress 
in Europe outside the British Isles. Unless a serious 
attempt were made to arrive at some kind of working 
arrangement among the three bodics, whose aims were 
largely identical, all would find difficulty in making progress 
towards realizing these aims. After a long discussion, 
three resolutions were passed, and afterwards endorsed 
by the Delegate Assembly, outlining a policy for the Board 
of Directors to pursue in the immediate future. 

The influence of the Roman Catholic Church on Irish 
education and the assertion of the principle of authority 
were perhaps most in evidence at the meetings of the 
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Secondary Education Section. The views expressed by 
many speakers were emphasized in a paper presented by 
the Rev. Dr. Corcoran, Professor of Education in Univer- 
sity College, Dublin. He said that the true Christian 
teacher must speak as one having authority, and that there 
is no room for the naturalistic principle that the teacher 
is to be restricted to the function of an observer or for the 
doctrine that the freedom of the pupil ought to be given 
unlimited expansion. ‘‘ To-day we see a strange sight 
indeed. Educators and philosophers spend their lives in 
searching for a moral code for education, as if there existed 
no Decalogue, no Gospel law, no law even of nature, 
stamped by God on the hearts of men, promulgated by 
right reason and codified in positive revelation by God 
Himself in the Ten Commandments.” 

At a joint meeting of the five Herman-Jordan Com- 
mittees, which were set up six years ago to carry out 
the Peace Plan devised by the late David Starr Jordan, 
an account was given of the work which had been done 
since 1927 and of the various materials which had been 
collected. Resolutions were passed asking the Board of 
Directors to arrange for the committees to continue their 
work and for the publication and distribution of the 
materials collected. 

The farewell meeting was devoted mainly to the delivery 
of messages from various countries and of expressions of 
thanks for the hospitality which had been, in true Irish 
fashion, showered upon the delegates during the week. 
It was also announced that the Board of Directors in- 
tended to pursue the policy which had been approved by 
the Delegate Assembly and to attempt to affect a rapproche- 
ment with the International Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations and the International Federation of Asso- 
ciations of Secondary Teachers. The appointment of 
Mr. F. Mander, General Secretary of the N.U.T., to succeed 
Dr. Monroe as President of the World Federation for the 
next biennium was welcomed as likely to be helpful to 
the success of this policy. Mr. Mander is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the I.F.T.A., and Mr. G. R. 
Parker, a member of the Board of Directors, is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the I.F.A.S.T. Dr. Monroe, 
Mr. T. J. O’Connell (Ireland) and Dr. Kamada (Japan) 
were appointed Vice-Presidents for America, Europe and 
Asia respectively ; Dr. A. O. Thomas was re-elected as 
Secretary-General, Mr. C. H. Williams as Secretary, and 
Dr. E. A. Hardy as Treasurer. Invitations for the next 
Conference were received from the Phillipine Islands, 
Japan, and the United States, but the final decision was 
left in the hands of the Board of Directors. 

The strain of the business meetings was relieved by an 
ample programme of entertainment. The President and 
Mrs. de Valera held a garden party in the grounds of the 
Vice-Regal Lodge, the Lord Mayor gave a reception and 
dance at the Mansion House, and the Irish teachers one 
at the Gresham Hotel. Sunday afternoon and evening 
were devoted to an excursion to Glendalough and the Vale 
of Avoca, and a delightful exhibition of Irish dancing, 
followed by a hurling match between the Army and the 
Police, gave great pleasure to the visitors from other 
countries. There was unanimous agreement that from 
every point of view the Conference had been most success- 
ful, and the visitors were particularly appreciative of the 
interest and kindness shown by all sections of the popu- 
lation. They saw few signs of, and found some difficulty in 
believing in, the existence of the state of tension which, 
according to the English newspapers, prevailed in Dublin. 


THE TEACHING OF Music.—An analysis of the list of recom- 
mended books on music in the Cambridgeshire Report on the 
Teaching of Music, reveals very clearly the high position to 
which the Oxford University Press, Music Department, has 
won its way in the eight years of its existence. Out of 112 
publishers mentioned therein, the Oxford University Press heads 
the list of books on music with 112 chosen items. In sheet 
music it stands third with ninety-one publications recommended, 
the highest total being 161 and the second 133. 
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LONGMANS 


A WORD FREQUENCY FRENCH COURSE 


LONGMANS’ MODERN sy). B. c. crunpy, 
METHOD FRENCH B.A., Ph.D. 


Book I. 2s.6d. In Two Parts. 1s.6d. each. 
Book II. For the Year preceding that of the School Certificate. 2s. 6d. 


This is a new departure in French Courses, for it is the first to be based on a scientific scheme of word frequency 
by which words in common use are introduced in their order of frequency. 
Text.— Interesting lessons dealing with many phases of life in France to-day. 
Exercıses.—These are of novel plan and are designed to arouse interest. 
GRAMMAR.—The treatment is clear, insistent, and reiterative. 
GRAMOPHONE.—Certain of the chapters and some of the Poems may be used in conjunction with 
Gramophone Records. 
FREE COMPOSITION is developed steadily. DICTATION receives attention in the later stages. 
RE-TRANSLATION.—Exercises are added in an Appendix, which also contains TEsT PAPERS and 
COMPREHENSION TESTS. ` 
VOCABULARY INDEX.—This is an ingenious solution of what is always a problem for books based on the 
Direct Method. 


THE JOURNAL OF EpUCATION.—‘‘ One of the most hopeful first French Courses that has been published in recent years.” 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS REvIEW.—'' Mr. Grundy has here applied modern methods most successfully. . . . Thoroughly to be recom- 


mended.”’ 


A SMALLER WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. With Illustrations and Maps. 4s. 


SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL.—‘‘ A geography of the world as it should be written. . . . Delightfully simple yet entertaining language 
. a truly delightful and instructive book.” 


BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A. With many Illustrations and Maps. 5s. 


In Two Parts. 3s. each. In THREE SECTIONS, under the title of 
Part I. To 1603. LONGMANS’ NEW AGE HISTORIES. 2s. 3d. each. 
Part II. Since 1603. Book I, To 1485 ; Book II, 1485-1714 ; Book III, Since 1714. 


The Ideal History Course for middle forms. A SECOND ImprREssION is now being printed. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—‘' Mr. Dance endeavours, with conspicuous success, to co-ordinate world history with the history of Great 
Britain. His work thus forms a useful link between the ordinary English history textbook and the manuals of world history from which 


England is excluded.” 


THE COMPLETE RAYNER 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By R. M. RAYNER, B.A. 
Containing in One Volume : 


In Early and Medieval Times to 1485; In Tudor and Stuart Times, 1485-1714 ; In Modern 


Times, 1714-1930. 
SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL.—‘‘ Mr. Rayner is one of our best historians for teaching purposes, for he has a vivid style which makes 
the presentation of the most formidable array of facts a matter of ease and, indeed, of pleasure.” 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ART OF,ZENGLISH STUDY 
By A. R. MOON, M.A., and C. H. McKAY, B.A. 4s. [Third Impression 


An admirable text-book for fourth and fifth forms preparing for School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. 
It contains a large collection of well-chosen exercises. 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


By W. B. JOHNSON, F.Z.S. With 183 Illustrations. 2s. 9d. (Second Impression 


EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK.—‘‘ It would be difficult to name a book more admirably calculated to develop a real interest in living things. 
. . . Throughout, structure and function are correlated in a fascinating manner.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Correspondence 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES—MATHEMATICS 


May I direct your attention to a slight mistake which occurs 
on page 513 of the August number of The Journal of Education ? 
In the article on “ School Libraries ” by Mr. A. Lea Perkins, who 
is writing on the books which might find a place in the mathe- 
matics section of a school library, there appears the mention 
of a Mechanics and Hydrostatics by Shearcroft and Larrett 
and published by Pitmans at 4s. 6d. This particular book was 
actually written by Shearcroft and Lewis and not as stated. 
The author’s mistake is pardonable, as shortly after the publi- 
cation of the book in question some advertising matter in which 
the writers of this were wrongly described did get through into 
the Press. The confusion may possibly have been increased 
by the fact that I have written in collaboration with Mr. J. J. 
Walton a somewhat similar textbook. This is entitled Elemen- 
tary Mechanics and Hydrostatics, and is published by Harrap 


& Co., Ltd., at 3s. 6d. DENHAM LARRETT. 


WRONG TEACHING: THE OLD DIRECT METHOD 


As a derisive and unrepentant object of the bludgeoning 
propaganda methods of the ‘reformed ” school of language 
teaching, I am naturally delighted to observe the confessions and 
signs of its failure now widely apparent, and I read the letter of 
“ Linguist ’’ with pleasure. 

As things now are there would appear to be no possible 
objection to the other side’s revealing the truth of a baffling 
secret. What reason was there for the persistent use of deroga- 
tory epithets in place of argument by the polemists of reform ? 
In this particular, why should it be the ‘‘ poor”’ teacher who 
uses much English in teaching a class of English children, and 
the “ good ” one that uses much French ? 

_I am familiar with the stock “ arguments,” but as they all 
assume what they have to prove, or adverbiously belabour 
their opponents and pass by, I have a notion that the un- 
accustomed opposition of “ poverty ” and “ virtue ” in teaching 
is perhaps relying rather upon picturesque associations and hard 
words than upon clear thinking. 


I have seen the results of new method teaching, and I am ! given a substantial share. 


Seme Mkia E OD 


indignant at the havoc which muddle-headed opportunism has 
made of the work and care and ambition of scores of hard- 
working boys. 
Faithfully yours, 
PEDANT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Your correspondent, who signs himself ‘‘ Veteran,” in the 
August issue, is surely wrong in including Sir Frank Heath and 
Sir Gregory Foster among “ a body of young students at Univer- 
sity College ” early in the nineties who were “ urging the 
authorities to make this examining body [the University of 
London] into a real university.” Heath took his degree of B.A. 
in the University in 1886, and Foster in 1888. Further, the 
policy for which the Council of University College was working 
early in the nineties was for a new university, the Albert 
University, afterwards named the Gresham University, to be 
composed in the first instance of University College and King’s 
College, the charter for which was approved by the Privy 
Council after prolonged argument, but rejected by the House of 
Commons on March 10, 1892. The appointment of the Royal 
Commission known as the Cowper (or Gresham) Commission 
followed. Its report led to the Act of 1898 creating the 
teaching university to which both Colleges were affiliated as 
Schools of the University. Without wishing to derogate from 
the remarkable work accomplished by both Sir Frank Heath 
and Sir Gregory Foster in the cause of university education in 
London, I can find no evidence that they took an active part 
in the controversies of the nineties. Of those associated with 
University College, the heroic figures during this decade were 
Sir George Young, Chairman of the Council and champion of 
the separate University policy, and Prof. Karl Pearson, advocate 
of the creation of a professorial university, whose book, The New 
University for London, published in 1892, is a history and 
criticism of the divergent policies of this period. The policy 
ultimately adopted was based on the idea of a single university 
for London in the administration of which the professors were 


VERITAS. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


RUSSIA 
Contrary to our custom we base the following notes on material 
published in England—a pamphlet of thirt 

An ag a pages entitled The Broad Highway of Soviet 
Education, written by C. A. Harrison, Educa- 
tion Officer, Cadbury Bros., issued by the Society for Cultural 
Relations (1 Montague Street, W.C.) and priced sixpence. The 
writer was one of a score of educationists (men and women) 
who last year made an extensive educational tour in Russia 
under the auspices of a similar group of Russian teachers. They 
were everywhere delightfully received, though somewhat baftied 
by “speeches translated piecemeal into English of varying 
intelligibility.” From a short preface by Beatrice L. King, we 
learn that “ the educational profession now ranks as high as 
any, the teacher enjoying the same privileges as the skilled 
factory-worker ” ; that ‘‘ education is so much the concern of 
the whole people that school councils may even include the 
caretakers ” ; and that “ practically every child has the oppor- 
tunity to avail himself of the highest education for which his 

native capacity fits him.” Him, of course, includes her. 


All life being dependent upon work, education is everywhere 
correlated with working life, especially industry 

Polytechnization, and agriculture. In the official words, ‘‘ the 
growing child obtains practical experience in 

the handling of the elementary instruments of all productive 
branches, and the student an understanding of the scientific 
principles of all productive processes.” But the purpose is in 
no sense vocational. Nor is it the exploitation of child labour 
(in harvesting, &c.). Every school is therefore linked up with 
one or more associated factories or collective farms, sometimes 
with both, and practical productive work is a regular part of 


the curriculum. Even in créche and kindergarten there is said 
to be real work with real tools. It should be added that the 
big towns are ringed round with collective farms. 


Public education may be said to begin between the ages of 
3 and 8—in the earlier years in the crèche 
(Ministry of Health), in the later in the 
kindergarten (Ministry of Education). Last 
year in these two departments there were nearly 10,000,000 
children. Here is a specimen picture: ‘‘ We visited the crèche 
and kindergarten attached to the Moscow Sewing Factory. It 
was a revelation. Here was the hotbed, the forcing house, of 
Communism. Babies under 3 years of age were behaving as 
members of a community and taking their turn at social tasks 
such as laying tables and filling tooth-glasses with water.” 
(They were doing this in Rome more than twenty years ago!) 
“ On the walls were pictures of an airship, a red army man, a 
toddler with a red flag, a group of factory boys at work, &c. In 
another room were a building corner with large wooden bricks ; 
a soldiers’ corner, for girls as well as boys, with toy hats, guns, 
and pictures; carpenters’ benches with real tools; a nature 
corner ; an art corner with Montessori material. Boys as well 
as girls are taught to sew and wash up. Play is free, but social 
and collective activity is stimulated. There is no religious 
teaching and no make-believe.” 


Primary education proper is the work of the Seven-Year School 

(8-15), compulsory, free, and co-educational. 

(The grand total of children in attendance 

last year was nearly 25,000,000.) Till twelve 

the curriculum is standardized—with thirty minutes’ homework. 

After 12 there is much variation—with ninety minutes’ homework. 
(Continued on page 580) 


Pre-School. 


The Seven-Year 
School. 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


An outstanding new textbook 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL BIOLOGY 
by F. J. WYETH, Sc.D., D.Sc. 


Written in accordance with the opinions expressed in the recent report on the School 
Certificate examination, for which Dr. Wyeth acted as one of the two investigators in 
biological subjects. The unity of Biology has been emphasized, and special attention is 
paid to the physiological processes of animals. The many clear and accurate illustrations 


Part I. Fully illustrated. 3s.6d. Part II in the press 


are an important feature of the book. 


Lectures francaises 
by MARC CEPPI 


Mr. Ceppi’s new reader contains a wide 
variety of entertaining or dramatic stories for 
third or fourth year students. Questionnaire, 
exercises, and vocabulary are all provided. 


218 pages. 2s. 3d. 


Memorabilia Latina 


by F. J. SHIRLEY, M.A., Ph.D. 


This little book by the Headmaster of Worksop 
College contains an outline of the rules and 
a series of Latin vocabularies, grouped by 
subjects. It should prove a valuable vade- 


mecum to School Certificate candidates. 
Shortly. About 9d. 


Emil und die Detektive 


by ERICH KASTNER 


A delightful story, the film version of which is 
attracting wide popularity. This edition has 
been prepared by D. JENNER, B.A., as a 
rapid reader for the intermediate stage. 


Price 2s. 


Prose at Present 
Edited by R. W. MOORE, M.A. 


“ A particularly good selection of extracts 
from modern writers, with an interesting 
introduction. Some suggestive notes and 
questions are appended.”—THE A.M.A. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Indispensable to Science Teachers 


THE LABORATORY WORKSHOP 
by E. H. DUCKWORTH, B.Sc., and R. HARRIES 


Illustrated with over 400 diagrams and figures. Price tos. net 


This book provides a thoroughly practical guide to the equipment of a workshop, furnishes 
help in the use of tools, and gives valuable information regarding the construction of a 
wide range of apparatus. In addition, there are valuable hints on the setting up of many 
fresh and interesting experiments that are seldom included in textbooks and are of value in 
connection with school science exhibitions. 


PORTUGAL STREET :: LONDON, W.C.2 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 
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Classes are limited to forty pupils, class-periods to forty 
minutes. There seem to be both six-day weeks of thirty hours, 
and seven-day weeks of thirty-six. The distinction is not made 
clear. The only unusual items in a specimen time-table are 
Social Science, Labour, and Military Education; the only 
omission Scripture. The Dalton Plan is much in favour. Apti- 
tudes of pupils are watched, and records of their work kept 
and scrutinized by a trained psychologist, who is also re- 
sponsible for their ‘‘ mental well-being.” It is interesting to 
read that there is no punishment system. “‘ Socialist competition 
(part of a larger co-operation) between schools, classes, and groups 
creates the necessary stimulus. . . . Failure is exposed in the 
wall-newspaper, everywhere the unfailing means of publicity.” 
Nor are examinations a bugbear. ‘‘ Progress is tested terminally 
by records of work done (formerly, but no longer, assessed by 
fellow-pupils) and supplemented by committee recommendations 
which take into account the social activities of the pupils. On 
this basis, scholarships and diplomas are often awarded. There 
are few prizes.” ‘‘ Teachers rank with industrial workers of the 
first grade, but salaries are not very high.’’ It should be said 
that the seven compulsory years are gradually to be extended 
to ten. 


No boy or girl goes straight into industry as a wage-earner. 
The majority spend two or three years in a 
factory apprentice school, where the course 
is half general, half practical. Others attend 
a professional school (middle technicum) for a three or four 
years’ course in art, science, music, commerce, transport, adminis- 
tration, &c. Others prefer an institute (higher technicum) for 
educational or research work. There are few universities in the 
old sense. ‘‘ The tendency is to establish single-faculty institutes 
in strategic situations (the deciding factor being usually indus- 
trial) intended to give higher theoretical and practical education 
and training, and to turn out specialists and technical experts in 
factories, administrators, organizers, teachers in higher schools, 
&c.” Atypical institute in Leningrad has more than 700 students 
(half women) between 20 and 30 years of age, all preparing to be 
textile engineers. In addition to practical work, the course covers 
botany, biology, chemistry, physics, mathematics, drawing, 
economics, politics, history, geography, Russian, foreign lan- 
guages, physical training, military science, and Dialectic 
materialism (‘‘the evolutionary system of Hegelian-Marxist 
philosophy underlying the whole Communist economy '’). One 


After School. 


of the greatest educational tasks in Russia has been the “ liquida- 
tion of illiteracy.” In little more than four years, 29,000,000 
adults have been taught (often by children) to read and write. 
“ Forty-seven completely new alphabets have been created, 
education being given in seventy different languages.” For 
young people there is a wide range of social, educational, and 
athletic activities. ‘‘ Fitness for work and defence ”’ is a popular 
slogan. ‘‘ Record-breaking is regarded as a disease.’’ “ The 
co-operation of boys and girls in this full life seems to be one of 
the main reasons for the healthy relations existing between the 
sexes.” Finally, we note that “in these and other wavs the 
half million homeless and undisciplined children who roamed the 
streets a few years ago have been reclaimed.” 


There were last year nearly 4,000,000 teachers in training. 
But we are told little or nothing of the nature 
Training and of the training. Nor does the aim of the 
Research Institute of Pedagogical Science at 
Leningrad—" to apply the theories of Marx and Lenin to peda- 
gogy °-—do much to fill the gap. We can only say that “it 
involves a revision of the whole educational system under such 
headings as the choice and relation of subjects, the organization 
of processes, the preparation of children for socially productive 
work, and the presentation of communistic and anti-religious 
principles.” In the Moscow Academy of Communist Education 
about half the 1,600 students are workers, a third peasants, and 
the remainder Soviet employees —“' all trained to be school and 
college teachers, provincial educational organizers, &c.’’ In 
connexion with this Academy are “‘ hostels for single and married 
salaried students, clinics, and both crèche and kindergarten 
—where the children filed off to their midday rest gaily singing 
about the Five-Year Plan.” In an epilogue the author of the 
pamphlet writes: '“ The educational system is a microcosm of 
the Soviet Universe, exemplifying the fundamental unity of 
purpose which dominates all State activity. No one appears 
to think that Communism has been achieved, or is within 
measurable distance of being realized. It remains an ideal with, 
superficially, many attributes of a Christian character. . . . The 
thing that seems to me to matter most is that the gulfs which 
separate the Soviet and non-Soviet worlds should be bridged in 
sympathetic fashion, so that human relationships may be estab- 
lished. For such bridges educational contacts may eventually 
form the soundest framework.” A consummation, we may 
comment, devoutly to be wished. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the August Competition is ‘‘ Magister,” 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Agricola.” 


The winner of the July Competition was Miss Gertrude 
Warne, 6 Limes Avenue, Mill Hill, London, N.W. 7, but 
as she informs us that she had the prize during the last 
twelve months, will “ Nedgus,’’ who proxime accessit, 
kindly send name and address. 


We classify the thirty-four versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Magister, Agricola, Tula, H. S. W., Llanandras, 
Winton, Martin, J. E. M., Fidelis, E. H. Pratt, 
Memus, June, Atlantis, Damon, Borderer, Duo, 
Katty Ann. 


Class II.—Aries, Miss H. M., Atossa, R. E., Itzehoe, Char- 
donne, Yendu, Lizard, A. K. M., R. A. D. 


Class III.—Old Trident, Little Nell, Onyx, Scarab, E. H. S., 
Medlar, Wendy. 


Translation into English verse of a poem by Friedrich 
Rückert : 


Ein Obdach gegen Sturm und Regen 
Der Winterzeit 
Sucht ich, und fand den Himmelssegen 
Der Ewigkeit. 
O Wort, wie du bewährt dich hast: 
Wer wenig sucht, der findet viel. 
Ich suchte eine Wanderrast, 
Und fand mein Reiseziel. 


Ein gastlich Thor nur wünscht ich offen, 
Mich zu empfahn, 
Ein liebend Herz war wider Hoffen 
Mir aufgethan. 


O Wort, wie du bewährt dich hast: 
Wer wenig sucht, der findet viel. 
Ich wollte sein ihr Wintergast, 
Und ward ihr Herzgespiel. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ MAGISTER ”’ 


A roof against the rains and riot 

Of wintry ways 

I sought, and found a heaven of quiet 
For all my days. 

O word, how true thy prophecy : 
Who little seeks shall find rich dole. 

I sought a traveller's rest, and, see, 

I found my journey’s goal. 


A friendly door my only dreaming, 
To bid me bide ; 

A loving heart, beyond all seeming, 
Was opened wide. 

O word, how true thy prophecy : 
Who little seeks shall find rich dole. 
Her winter guest, I grew to be 

The comrade of her soul. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘' AGRICOLA ” 


Refuge I sought from wintry shower, 
From storm and shine. 

I found a lasting, heavenly dower 
Forever mine. 

O word, proved true by many a test : 
Who seeketh part shall find the whole. 

I sought a wanderer's wayside rest 
And found my journey'’s goal. 


(Continued on page 584) 
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BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


In these days of economy experience has proved that BLACKIE’S 
Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
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BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES 


GENERAL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 

Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


The aim of this series is to provide books of scholarly and literary 
quality, each so far as possible self-sufficing, and rendered inter to 
pupils by the mode of treatment adopted, and by the free use of illus- 
trations mainly derived from objects of ancient art. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 


GENERAL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 


Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


Similar in Aim and General Appearance to Blackie’s 
Illustrated Latin Series. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


PAGINAE PRIMAE 


A First Latin Course 
By F. R. DALE, M.A., Headmaster, The City of London School, and G. G. HENDERSON, M.A., Assistant Master 
The City of London School. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 9d. 


Paginae Primae is a First Latin Course for beginners and will take them to the stage at which they can read a simple 
Latin text. 


It is designed for the first year of a four-year course to School Certificate or for the first two years of a five-year course. 


The exercises can be used for oral work, if desired. The reading matter is readable, and compares favourably with tho 
more conventional exercises which have immortalized Balbus and his attempts at wall-building. 


New Edition. Entirely reset in larger type. 


MARMION 


A Tale of Flodden Field 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT 
With Introduction and Notes. 

Cloth boards. ts. 6d. 


MARMION is prescribed for Northern Universities 

Joint Matriculation Board School Certificate and Matricu- 

lation Examinations, 1934. Oxford and Cambridge 

Schools Examination Board, Lower Certificate, 1934. 
Cambridge Locals, Juniors, 1934. 


Ready in September 


Prescribed for Northern Universities Joint Matriculation 
Board Higher School Certificate Examination, 1934 


M. Tvlli Ciceronis 
PRO L. FLACCO ORATIO 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by S. F. 
MOSCROP, M.A., Senior Classical Master, The Grammar 
School, Wallasey. 


Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


New Edition Thoroughly revised 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School, and C. H. K. 
MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The revision, for which 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten has been responsible, was necessitated by the happenings and developments of the post-war era and 
by the findings of modern historical research. It has been no mere patchwork, but a very thorough and searching adjust- 
ment, without, however, altering the plan of the book. The last 200 pages, dealing with the period from the Industrial 
Revolution to the Ottawa Conference in 1932, have been entirely rewritten by Mr. Marten. 


In Two Parts. 53. each. Part I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1603. 
In Three Sections. 3s. 6d. each 
Section II. 1485-1714 


In Four Periods 


Period I. 55 B.C.—A.D. 1422. 38.6d. (Same as Section I) 
Period II. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. 


Complete. 8s. Part II. 1603-1932 


Section I. 55 B.C.-A.D. 1485 Section III. 1714-1932 


Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 
Period IV. 1783-1932. 28. 6d. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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An open door I looked for, deeming 
Shelter to find. 

I found a heart beyond my dreaming 
Loving and kind. 

O word, proved true by many a test: 
Who seeketh part shall find the whole, 

For I, her would be winter-guest, 
Am comrade of her soul. 


TRANSLATED BY “ TULA ”’ 
’Gainst winter storm and rain distressing 
Shelter I sought, 
And found for all time Heaven’s blessing 
Beyond my thought. 
O word! well hast thou stood the test : 
“ Who little seeks, much will requite.” 
All travel-worn I sought a rest, 
And found my goal forthright. 


A friendly portal wide receiving 
Was my desire, 
A loving heart beyond conceiving 
Bade me come nigher. 
O word ! well hast thou stood the test : 
“Who little seeks, much will requite.” 
I sought to be her winter guest, 
And was her heart’s delight. 


TRANSLATED BY “ H. S. W.” 
In winter weather, wet and stormy, 
A roof I sought, 
And found a lasting blessing o’er me 
Divinely wrought. 
How well the old saw stands the test : 
“ Who asks but little gains the whole.” 
A wayfarer in search of rest, 
I found my journey’s goal. 


An open door for guests’ receiving 
I hoped for there ; 
A heart, with love filled past believing, 
For me lay bare. 
How well the old saw stands the test : 
“ Who asks but little gains the whole.” 
I came—her winter-driven guest, 
I dwell within her soul. 


Again we wish we had a number of prizes to distribute 
in Class I. So much distinguished work pleases us greatly, 
and we have to do a lot of hair-splitting to find anything to 
criticize. 

We have quoted the first four, but would have liked to 
publish many more. ‘ Magister ’’ and “ Agricola ’’ almost 
tied, but we are not allowed to divide the prize, and so 
“ Magister ” wins by being a trifle more poetic. There is 
also the matter of translating wenig and viel by part and 
the whole, which gives a wrong impression. “ J. E. M.” 
and “ Atlantis ’’ gave the same rendering, and “ H. S. W.,” 
“ Martin,” and “ Aries ” were careful over wenig but still 
used whole for viel. It was probably the search for a rhyme 
for soul that tempted them. ‘ Magister”’ got cleverly 
out of this difficulty by using dole. Of course, soul-mate 
would be one’s first idea, but the comrade of her heart would 
have been prettier and more correct, or even playmate of 
her heart, which nobody used, although there are many 
rhymes to heart. 


’ ,» 


‘‘Chardonne’s’’ rendering of the proverb was Who seeketh 
little wins the prize, which goes rather far from the meaning, 
and “ Duo ” wanders in another direction with Who little 
covets wealth hath gained, which implies a seeking for other 
people’s goods rather than just a seeking. The rendering 
we like best is “ Itzehoe’s ” Who seeks but little finds great 
store, but he should not have ended each verse with two 
rhymed couplets. ‘‘ Itzehoe” wrote a charming poem, 
but his own turn of thought rather than Rtickert’s finds 
expression in I sought ; and found Heaven's highest blessing 
Of Love and Life in verse one, and I thought to be a way-worn 
guest—And found there Love and Rest in verse two. 


‘* Atossa,” “Damon,” and “ Yendu ”’ implied that der 
Himmelssegen der Ewigkeit meant death. ‘‘ Atossa ” and 


“ Memus ” both used the word bteld for Obdach, with good 
effect. 


We do not like the metre to be changed. The following 
lost marks for this: “ R. E.,’’ “ Aries,” “ Old Trident,” 
“ Little Nell” and “ Yendu’’; while “ Itzehoe ” and 
“ Chardonne ” changed the rhyme-scheme. 


“ A. K. M.” was a little involved. A simple poem should 
not be rendered by unusual words. “ R. A. D.” also was 
not direct enough, O Word! didst vindicate Thy Pouer, 
is too far-fetched. 


We were sorry to see “ Old Trident ” crash so far, but 
he dragged in words to save his rhymes, e.g. how kind! 
lattice—that is, and so on, a method that we dislike. ‘‘ Little 
Nell ” also suffered a great fall for choosing a metre that 
we consider banal, thus : 


I sought a simple shelter 
From Winter's storm and rain... . 


Such a metre would only be permissible if the original 
were so written, and we do not think that we could bear 
to set a poem of such hurdy-gurdy type. “‘Scarab ” must 
not read into his work a meaning that is not there. It 
was not armour against jeopardy that our wanderer sought. 
“E. H. S,” “ Medlar,” and “ Wendy ”’ all thought the 
pilgrim reached Heaven in the first verse, and were hard 
put to it to keep him there in the second! But far be it 
from us to give away how they did it, because we do hope 
they will try again. 

We were pleased with a pleasant German letter from 
“ Duo,” who says, inter alia, ‘‘ Ware ich nur ein ‘ Beetle,’ 
oder ein ‘ Als ob,’ oder ein ‘ Fidelis’! Zuweilen beneide 
ich sie ihre Gaben beim übersetzen.” But we think “ Duo” 
is not so far behind. 

We note “ Bésigue’s ” strictures on the last award. But 
we must remind him that the prize does not necessarily 
always go to a perfect version, but to that one which seems 
to be the best all round. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation into 
English verse of the following poem by Anatole Le Braz: 
BERCEUSE D’ARMORIQUE 


Dors, petit enfant, dans ton lit bien clos: 
Dieu prenne en pitié les bons matelots ! 


—Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille ! 
La lune se lève et la mer s'éveille. 


Quand tu seras mousse, hélas ! c'est le vent 
Qui te bercera dans ton lit mouvant. 


— Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille ! 
Le lune se lève et la mer s'éveille. 


Déjà dans ton ame a chanté la mer 
Son chant doux aux fils, aux méres amer. 


—Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille ! 
La lune se lève et la mer s'éveille. 


Au Pays du Froid, ton pére a sombré. 
Tu naissais alors, je n'ai pas pleuré. 


—Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille ! 
La lune se lève et la mer s'éveille. 


Au Pays du Froid, la houle des fiords 
Chante sa berceuse en berçant les morts. 


—Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille | 
La lune se lève et la mer s'éveille. 


Dors, petit enfant, dans ton lit bien doux, 
Car tu t'en iras comme ils s'en vont tous. 


—Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille ! 
La lune se lève et la mer s'éveille. 


Tes yeux ont déjà la couleur des flots. 
Dieu prenne en pitié les bons matelots ! 


(Continued on page 586) 
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geee DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled Odourless, er Powerful Germicidal 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. DURING the SUMMER VACATION for best results, 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 

DIRT ap to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 

ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Dry Sweeping alone required. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. 


** Florigene ”—Th original inal Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, decorations, &c., aids the prevention of sore throats 
Ye diseases, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 
These eanitary, oconomic, labour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Swesping-Powdere 
or any othor method. 


THE “DDUST-ALLAYER’ co. 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 
Established over 32 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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Now Ready 


PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING 


FOR ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE STUDENTS 


by A. H. WINTERBURN, F.C.I.S., Lecturer in 
Book-keeping at the Hull College of Commerce. 


408 pages, cloth boards, 3/6 net. 


The book is intended to cover the Syllabus of the School 

Certificate Examinations of the Universities of Manchester, 

Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham Joint Matricula- 
tion Board. 


Prospectus free on application. 


A. BROWN & SONS, LTD. 


5 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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SEPTEMBER SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD, September 1 to 10. 
Thoroughly practical school. Every branch of acting and of play pro- 
duction taught by professional stage producers. Special programmes for 
schools prepared. Evening theatre visits. Inclusive Fee, three guineas. 
All interested in educational dramatic work invited to apply for Free 
Invitation Tickets to final performances of plays by members at 3 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. at Everyman Theatre, on Sunday, September 10. 

FORTNIGHTLY SUNDAY COURSE OF DRAMATIC PRO- 
DUCTION AT EVERYMAN THEATRE. Opening Session of Plays 
and Demonstrations, Sunday, October 8, at 3 p.m., open free to all. 
Thoroughly practical Course as above continuing fortnightly on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings, until December 3, with visits to best London 
productions and back of stage organization each alternate Saturday. 


THE 
MODERN *DESK AND 
SLOPING ORFLATTOP NOJS CHAIR. 


r e Course, two and a half guineas. Acting parts guaranteed A a LI BRARY, OFFICE, LABO RATO RY, = 
FOR THOSE PRODUCING PLAYS, MANY THOUSANDS OF ° = 
BEAUTIFUL STAGE COSTUMES, all periods and sizes, available Ltd SCHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE = 
on loan, also stage curtains, scenery, properties. Free Advisory Bureau ° DEPARTMENT J.E = 
oe choice of play and production. Dramatic Library. Plays CROWN WORKS. HERMITAGE ROAD HARRINGAY = 
7 , , !? — 
For full particulars of Courses, Plays, Costumes, Library apply LONDON, N. 4 = 
Citizen House, Bath, enclosing stamped envelope F 
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—Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille ! 
La lune se lève et la mer s'éveille. 


Car c’est pour les flots que nous enfantons, 
Tous meurent marins, qui sont nés Bretons. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanted by the coupon printed on page 613, must reach 
the office by the first post on October 2, 1933, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 Is., and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 


may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend © 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say, 11 in. by gin.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a Iin. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, $ in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement; sound information; apt illustration; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘* Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 6, 
1933. 
On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 
I. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 
. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 
. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 
. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to : 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


AU N 


Topics and Events 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL: SPEECH Day.—Dr. J. H. E. 
Crees, the Headmaster, presided at the annual Speech Day of 
Hereford Cathedral School. The visitors were welcomed in a 
Latin oration by the head monitor, A. E. Scott, who said that 
the examination successes had been fully up to the average, the 
School Rowing Four had got into the Final of the Public Schools 
Challenge Cup at Marlow, and the School’s bowlers, without 
indulging in body line bowling, had been more than usually 
successful (sine ulla corporis petitione adversariorum ligna toties 
deiecere). The Headmaster stated in his report that the successes 
included two Open Classical Scholarships at Oxford, one being 
a Balliol Scholarship, two State Scholarships to the University 
and two Firsts at Cambridge. He appealed for further help for 
the Science Buildings Fund which had reached the sum of 
£1,030. The prizes were given away by the Bishop of Hereford 
who, in addressing the boys, stressed the difficulties facing boys 
leaving school in the present troublous times. He urged parents 
to keep their sons at school as long as possible in order that they 
might take full advantage of the opportunities offered them. 

2 2 x 


MoRLEY COLLEGE—THE New SeEssion.—Morley College for 
Working Men and Women, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 1, 
will be enrolling students from September 11 to 15, and beginning 
classes on September 18. The aim of the College, which was 
founded some forty years ago in connection with the ‘ Old Vic,’ 
and which has now over 3,000 students on its roll, is to give 
evening instruction in subjects in which men and women are 
interested for their own sakes. The College is non-political and 
non-sectarian. For full details and prospectus apply to the 
secretary of the College. 

s 2 

Die Internationale Zeitschrift für Erziehungswissenschaft, Inter- 
national Education Review, Revue Internationale de Pédagogie, 
published by Prof. Dr. Friedr. Schneider, Cologne and Dr. Paul 


Monroe, New York, and printed by Messrs. J. P. Bachem of 
Marzellenstrasse, Cologne (Annual subscription RM. 12) begins 
its third year of publication with the present number. In spite 
of economic depression and many other unfortunate circum- 
stances, the Review has succeeded and gained international 
esteem. It has on its lists to-day collaborators and subscribers 
in forty-six different countries. Number I brings as a new 
feature an introduction into the contents written in three 
different languages (German, English, and French). Two of 
the articles by W. C. R. Hicks, London, and Hélène Alphandéry, 
Paris, continue with a subject dealt with in the last number of 
the II Annual Publication : “ Pedagogics as a Science, as a Branch 
of Tuition, and as a Field of Research,” expounding the English 
and French way of looking upon these problems. We con- 
gratulate the International Education Review on the success 
already achieved, and trust to its gaining widest circulation. 


e 2 e 


AWARDS BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL SCHOOLS 
oF Music, Lonpon.—The following candidates gained the gold 
and silver medals offered by the Board for*the highest and second 
highest distinction marks respectively in the Music Examinations 
in Grade VIII (Final), Grade VII (Advanced), and Grade VI 
(Intermediate), in June—July last, the competition being open 
to all candidates in the British Isles. Grade VIII (Final) Gold 
Medal, Annie Waring, Blackpool, Pianoforte. Grade VIII 
(Final) Silver Medal, Denis G. East, London, Violin. Grade VII 
(Advanced) Gold Medal, Claribel I. Hughes, Liverpool, Pianoforte. 
Grade VII (Advanced) Silver Medal, Agnes M. Smith, Glasgow, 
Pianoforte, and Winifred Carrington, Liverpool, Pianoforte, 
Grade VI (Intermediate) Gold Medal, Robert A. Dixon, White- 
haven, Pianoforte. Grade VI (Intermediate) Silver Medal, Ann 
Walmisley, Reading, Pianoforte, and Doreen L. Brassington. 
Wolverhampton, Violin. 
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BRITISH HISTO 


By RAMSAY MUIR, M.A., 
Formerly Professor of Modern History in the University of Manchester 


ADOPTED AT. 


BEDFORD 
REPTON 
OAKHAM 
CHELTENHAM 
ROSSALL 
MALVERN 
EASTBOURNE 


and many 


Secondary Schools 


British History is of the size and scale which has 
ted standard for books of this 


become the a 
type. It has 


other Public Schools and 


een carefully tested by the 
estions set by the leading examining bodies. 
t the same time, it is differentiated from other 
books of the same class by several distinctive 
features, and many successes in examinations 
bave already been attributed to its adoption. 


A SURVEY OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH PEOPLES. 
SPECIALLY 
WRITTEN FOR 
SCHOOLS 


Part 


Il. Empire and Lib 
Il. A Century of Con 


(1714-1929) 


in one 
836 pages, cloth boards 


Price “7S. 6d. 


I. The Peoples of the Islands (to 1485) 


complete 
volume, 


Also issued in Parts to cover the periods of 
study required by the various Examinations 


28. 6d. 
EPEA A 


ct (1688-1815) 8. 
Illa. The United Islands and the Outer World (1603-1815) rm 
IV. From Waterloo to Geneva (1815-1 
IVa. The British Commonwealth of N 

IVb. Parliamentary Rule and Oversea Expansion 


) 38. 
ons (1783-1929) 48. 
48. 6d. 


Each bound in cloth boards 


A copy of “BRITISH HISTORY” or of any of the Parts will be sent for inspection if desired 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


eR 


AN APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


The Royal Air Force offers unrivalled opportunities to well-educated boys of securing an efficient Apprenticeship 


training and of embarking on an interesting career with many possibilities of advancement. 


The training is in 


the hands of a well-qualified and competent staff of technical officers and instructors, and apprentices continue 


their general education throughout the apprenticeship period under a staff of University graduates. 


All 


apprentices are housed, fed, and clothed free of cost, and receive pay. 


1. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 


(a) The trades at present open to 
aircraft apprentices are those of fitter, 
wireless operator mechanic, and instru- 
ment maker. Candidates must be between 
the ages of 15 and 17 years, and entry 
is normally by competitive examination 
—the subjects being English and General 
Knowledge, Mathematics and Science. 
Examinations are held half-yearly at 
numerous local centres for candidates 
nominated by Local Education Authori- 
ties and other approved bodies. (Date of 
next examination, November 7, 1933; 
closing date for receipt of nominations, 
October 3, 1933.) 

Note. — Nominated candidates in 
possession of an approved first School 
Certificate who have obtained “ credits ”’ 
in Mathematics and a Science subject 
may be accepted without further educa- 
tional examination. 


(6) Special regulations exist in regard to 
the sons of those who are or have been 


officers or senior N.C.O.s in His Majesty's 
Forces. 


(c) At the end of the apprenticeship 
period (three years) a few apprentices of 
special promise proceed to the Royal Air 
Force College for training as Commissioned 
Officers. 


(d) For others, opportunities arise later 
to qualify in flying and become airman 
pilots. From amongst airman pilots a 
certain number with very exceptional 
qualifications are periodically selected for 
commissioned rank. 

(e) The remainder have opportunities of 
advancement to the highest non-com- 
missioned rank. 

(f) Approximately 245 aircraft appren- 
tices will be required for entry into the 
service in January, 1934. 


2. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


(a) The majority of apprentice clerks 
are trained as general duties clerks, but 
a small number specialize in pay account- 


ing and store accounting. Vacancies are 
expected to be available for 30 apprentice 
clerks in October, 1933, and for a further 
30 in January, 1934. Entry is by selec- 
tion from among candidates in possession 
of an approved first School Certificate. 


(b) The course of training, though 
mainly concerned with Service require- 
ments, is drawn up on liberal lines, and 
includes instruction in shorthand (for 
general duties clerks), typewriting, and 
general office work and procedure. 
Throughout the apprenticeship period of 
two years apprentice clerks attend school 
to continue their general education. 


(c) After passing out, upon the com- 
pletion of training, apprentice clerks have 
opportunities of advancement to the 
highest non-commissioned ranks, and 
paragraph 1 (d) above, relating to aircraft 
apprentices’ prospects of selection for 
airman pilots (and in exceptional cases for 
commissioned ranks), applies equally to 
apprentice clerks. 


Full particulars are given in A.M. Pamphlet 15 (Aircraft Apprentices) and A.M. Pamphlet 9 (Apprentice Clerks), which may 
be had on application to the SECRETARY, Air Ministry (A.E.), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 
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University Correspondence College 


Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Founded in the year 1887 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Eng., B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


SUCCESSES .- 


gained by University Correspondence College Students at some London University Examinations 
during the eight years 1925-1932 


Matriculation intermediate Bachelor of Arts Bachelor of Science 


3,575 1,868 1,132 811 


U.C.C. Students Passed U.C.C. Students Passed U.C.C. Students Passed U.C.C. Students Passed 
the Ordinary Matriculation. | Intermediate Arts and Science. | Gaining 854 Places in Honours. | Gaining 268 Places in Honours 


Extracts from Published Articles 
by Graduates in First Class Honours of the University of London 


“ Intending students need have no fears whatever in “I wish once again to thank my U.C.C. tutors for 
enrolling themselves as students of U.C.C. They will | their kindness and patience. What better tribute can 
meet with nothing but courtesy and consideration ; they | one give them than this, passed to me by a University 


will be educated and not crammed ; and they will be 
given the best possible chance of helping themselves.” 


“I should like to pay tribute to the kindly under- 
standing, sound advice, and timely warnings of my 
tutor, and to the unfailing courtesy and good guidance 
of the U.C.C., without whose aid I could not have brought 
to so successful an issue this, the greatest adventure of 
my life.” 


Professor: ‘ The U.C.C. is the soundest, most thorough 
educational establishment in England. Their results are 
amazing.’ ” 


“It issvery difficult—almost impossible—for the 
average human being who has other things to think of 
besides study to be really methodical without guidance 
from an experienced hand; and this guidance is just 
what University Correspondence College supplies.” 


FREE GUIDES 


to Matriculation, Intermediate Arts or Science, B.A., B.8c., B.Com., or LL.B., may be had post free 
on application to the Registrar, 


University Correspondence College, 14 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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M‘Doudégall’s Books 


Introductory Practical English. 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. A companion volume to the two 
following books, but for younger classes. For Forms 1, 2, 3. 
104 pages. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Practical English. By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., 


Ph.D. A delightful and stimulating book of Exercises on every 
branch of the subject. Cloth Boards, 18. gd. 


Advanced Practical English. sy 


C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. A continuation of the Exercises so 
eminently successful in ‘* Practical English.” Cloth Boards, 2s. 


Practical Grammar. sy c. F. ALLAN, 


M.A., Ph.D. A book with a freshness of outlook on the subject that 
creates an absorbing interest in the most vital subject of the curri- 
culum. Cloth Boards, 28.6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each rs. 6d. 


A Modern School Geometry. syyn. 


FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., and A. MACGREGOR, M.A. Follows 

the new sequence ; the first two parts cover a three years’ course ; 

Part 3 completes Plane Geometry ; Part 4 is Solid Geometry. 

Part 1—18. gd.; Part 2—28.; Combined 1-2—3s. 6d. 

Part 3—28.; Part 4—2s.; Combined 1-2-3—qs. 6d. ; Combined 
I-2-3-4— 68. 


An Etymological and Biographical 


Dictionary. The ideal Dictionary for students. Biographies 


of Great Writers, Artists, Scientists, &c., make this a valuable 
reference book. All the new words. Aids to Pronunciation. Full 
Cloth Boards, 320 pages. 1s. 6d. 


MARCH OF HISTORY 


The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most 
Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the Human Interest—the 
Lives of the People. 


From the Beginnings to the End of 


the Middle Ages. By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar, 


Honours School of History, Manchester; Senior History Master, 
Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 
23. 4d. 


The Middle Ages to the End of 


the 17th Century, By F.T.FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and 
C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth Boards, zs. 6d. 


The End of the 17th Century to 


the Early 19th Century, 1689-1832. By W.H. 
McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 256 pages. Cloth 
Boards, 28. gd. 


The Early 19th Century to the 


Present Day, 1832-1929 (with Retrospect 


I 760-1 8 32). By A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic 
History, Edinburgh University. 262 pages. Cloth Boards, 3s. 


From Earliest Times to Present 


Day. By G.S. MAXTON, M.A., and E. H. DANCE, M.A., 


Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester; Senior 
History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 336 pages. 
Cloth Boards, 38. 3d. 


M<¢Dougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd., 


8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
These prices ave strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Sertes orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page £8 10 0 | Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 

One Column [} page) 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5&5 0 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 

9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 
If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 

envelope must be enclosed. 


(Advertisers are reminded that ‘* Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are no 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 


All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed “ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.’* Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders mus t 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at the top left-hand corner 
of the front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGatg Broapway, E.C. 4 


Education and International Conferences 


The summer vacation has for long been the occasion 
of nearly all conferences on educational matters, and 
this year again, as in previous years, undaunted by the 
financial crisis, teachers and administrators in many 
countries have foregathered in conferences, national and 
international. 

To many who have had experience of these conferences, 
particularly the international type, there must at some 
time come the pessimistic query whether they are ever 
worth while. The cynic observes the hours spent in 
unceasing talk on every variety of subject. He considers 
the difficulty in international conferences of arranging 
convenient and easy discussion in the absence of an 
international language, and he deplores the apparent 
lack of purpose in the proceedings coupled with a failure 
to achieve concrete results in certain specific problems. 

One must readily concede that the habit of conferences 
—so peculiarly a twentieth century one—does not of 
itself guarantee that useful work can be accomplished 
whenever any given number of delegates assemble for 
discussion and intercourse. So often do organizers bring 
together hosts of delegates to some, at least, of whom the 
occasion is primarily one of securing a pleasant holiday. 


"Then again, they are apt in the absence of a clearly 


defined purpose and a rigid time-table, to waste time in 
aimless talk. Moreover, it sometimes happens that a pro- 
ject may be set before a conference during one year, 
inadequately and perfunctorily dealt with then, and not 
followed up in ensuing years. Certainly, the necessity 
for concrete discussion, organized on a coherent plan and 
governed by a definite purpose, is stronger to-day than 
ever before. 

If these weaknesses can be guarded against, there is 
no reason why educational conferences should not 
accomplish most valuable work. There are many real 
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problems which they can help to solve—to name only a 
few—bilingualism, the teaching of history, civics. Take 
the first of these, for example. Bilingualism is a problem 
that is more important now than ever in view of the 
many new states created by the Versailles Treaty. Every 
one of these is striving persistently to establish its own 
language as the one official language within its borders, 
and yet, as due regard must be paid to the rights of 
minorities, there must be a second language—the lan- 
guage of the home—spoken and taught in certain areas, 
as for example, by the Germans in Czecho-Slovakia and 
the Croats in Yugo-Slavia. To the outsider, bilingualism 
seems a simple enough affair, but to the educationist it 
is a problem bristling with difficulties. He requires to 
know whether psychological complexes are created by 
the way in which the second language is approached, 
and whether the acquirement of more than one language 
in the early years through any methods involving com- 
pulsion will not also be detrimental to the intellectual 
progress of the child. We were interested to note that 
bilingualism occupied a prominent place in the proceed- 
ings of the Dublin conference of the W.F.E.A. This was 
appropriate, seeing that one avowed aim of the Free State 
is to make Gaelic the first language of Ireland once more. 
There is again the great field of history teaching ; if 
the teachers of the world can, and will, agree what changes 
are desirable in the teaching of history and what improve- 
ments are required in textbooks and syllabuses, then one 
of the many causes of war will have been grasped by the 
root. In the considered and comprehensive discussion 
of problems of this kind, international conferences will 
more and more render valuable service to education. 


We have said sufficient to show that there is both 
a need and a purpose for international conferences. 
Yet if their sole value lay in their providing a con- 
venient and useful method of discussing educational 
problems, some people might hesitate to advocate their 
continuance. But the illumination of the many by-ways 
of education is not their sole function. At a time when 
tariff barriers, resurgent national jealousies and economic 
strife are once more throwing world-peace into the 
balance, it is more and more necessary that people of 
goodwill should meet somehow and somewhere. And when 
all is said and done, international conferences on education 
do provide this occasion. They are attended by persons 
who, the whole world over, have a common interest. 

Teachers and educational administrators, like medical 
men, are more and more developing a world-wide 
corporate and professional spirit. The more educa- 
tionists from various countries can meet and discuss 
the common problems of education, the better they can 
understand and appreciate each other's national con- 
tribution to world order and world knowledge. The 
greater their insight into the problems of education, the 
more thoroughly will they work for world peace. For 
the child is the same the whole world over, and that 
being so, the more vital it is that those who educate the 
child shall recognize their gommon heritage and learn 
to solve their mutual problems by friendly discussion 
and co-operation. In this way is provided a practical 
example of the usefulness of such methods in the wider 
sphere of international affairs, where they are more 
sorely needed now than .at any previous time in the 
history of mankind. l 


Occasional Notes 


N August 17, 1833, the House of Commons voted a 
sum not exceeding £20,000 in aid of private 
subscriptions for the erection of school houses for the 
education of the poorer classes in 
Great Britain, to the 31st day of March, 
1834. This resolution deserves careful 
study as the grain of mustard seed from which our 
public educational system has grown. It gave pre- 
cedence to the provision of school houses, leaving to a 
later day the provision and training of teachers; and 
offered financial help only in support of voluntary 
effort, a characteristically English gesture. The grants 
were distributed on the advice of two societies, the 
National Society, representing the Established Church, 
and the British and Foreign School Society, representing 
the Free Churches. A hundred years later, we may 
rejoice that the State acknowledged even in this limited 
way its obligation towards the education of children. 
We ought also to recall with gratitude the sustained 
efforts of the educational’ reformers of those days, 
especially Lancaster, Bell, Brougham, and Roebuck, in 
bringing about this new departure in Great Britain. 
Irish schools had already received Parliamentary aid. 


An Educational 
Centenary. 


R. G. H. GATER, Education Officer of the London 
County Council, who has been appointed Clerk 

of the Council, was able in his valedictory to sound a 
cheerful note, notwithstanding vicissitudes in adminis- 
tration since his appointment. In his nine years 
of office, forty elementary schools were built, thirteen 
were enlarged, and thirty-one remodelled. Classes had 


been reduced, the forty-eight basis being now almost 
completely achieved. Central schools 


Seats had increased from fifty-nine to 
Eondon. eighty-four, and practical workrooms 


from 320 to 839. Eleven new secondary 
schools had been provided and seventeen schools had 
been remodelled ; three new technical institutions had 
been erected and twenty-one had been remodelled. 
This is a record of which Mr. Gater may well be proud. 
He was thanked for his services at the last meeting of 
the Education Committee at which he attended officially, 
and takes to his new appointment the cordial wishes of 
London teachers familiar with his great work. The 
progress made in London education since the Act of 
1903 is indeed prodigious in all departments, elementary, 
secondary, technical, and university. 


TE London School of Economics is able to report on 

two years’ experience of its scheme of business 
training, a serious attempt to provide the commercial 
education of the highest type, mainly 
post-graduate. One important charac- 
teristic of the course was a formal 
co-partnership with eight or ten nationally known firms, 
who subscribed to the cost of the training and promised 
to offer employment to those who had successfully 
followed the course. Another idea, that firms would 
“ second ” some of the ablest members of their staffs 
to take a year’s course of specialized training, has been 
less successful. The ‘ Staff College ” idea is easier to 
work in the army or navy, with their large reserves of 


Business 
Training. 
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personnel, than in business organizations. Therefore the 
chief source of supply for the course of the London School 
will have to be from the universities. The course is 
of a strictly practical character, specific business prob- 
lems being discussed with the aid of experts, and frequent 
visits are paid to factories, shops, and offices. The 
management of the course is also in the hands of experts, 
a very necessary provision, 1f Cecil Rhodes’s estimate of 
the business capacity of university dons was justified. 


“THE Universities Committee of the Privy Council 
allowed the petition of fourteen Colleges of 
Cambridge University to disallow amendments of the 
statutes of two Colleges—Pembroke 


page and Queen’s, the result being these two 
Cambridge, Colleges will in future award their 


scholarships by open competition. For 
seven years, these two Colleges have enjoyed a privileged 
position in being allowed to award scholarships on the 
results of the Higher School Certificate examination. 
It was contended that the petition was an attempt to 
interfere with the independence of colleges and would 
create a dangerous precedent. The Lord Chancellor, 
one of the members of the Committee, asked whether 
the Higher School Certificate Examination could be 
regarded as an open competitive examination. Since 
there is a considerable number of examining bodies, 
could there be a common standard? The Lord Chan- 
cellor, in giving the Committee’s decision, said that the 
Committee was satisfied that the petitioning colleges 
would be directly affected by parts of the statutes 
petitioned against and therefore disallowed the parts in 
question, which it regarded as inconsistent with the 
principles recommended by the Royal Commissioners 
and adopted as common to all the Cambridge Colleges 
by the Statutory Commission. 


[5 his address at the opening of the University of 

London Holiday Course for Foreigners, Mr. H. 
Ramsbotham, Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of 
Education, commended the complete 
independence of the British Univer- 
sities from the control of the central 
education authority. He was opposed to Napoleon’s 
view that the principal aim in founding a teaching body 
was to have the means of directing political and moral 
opinion. Even in the hands of a National Government, 
such power was too great and too dangerous, involving 
the destruction of much learning and all liberty. Our 
central authority, he explained, accepted no responsi- 
bility for textbooks in such subjects as history, and took 
no part in the appointment of teachers. Its supervision 


University 
Autonomy. 


was general in character, advisory and exhortatory. 


The responsibility of the parent for the education of his 
children was given precedence to the responsibility of 
the State. He would be sorry—and teachers generally 
will agree—if that position were ever to be reversed. 
Recent history supports the outspoken views expressed 
by Mr. Ramsbotham, and it is well that our foreign 
visitors should be given an authoritative exposition of 
the basis of our educational system. 


R. H. RAMSBOTHAM, speaking at the Bingley 
Vacation Course, offered an apologia for the 
attitude of the Government toward education. When 
he read certain criticisms of the Board, he said, he 
realized that many people think that the Board is remote 


from real education, and ‘‘ bombinates, as it were, in a 
Criticisms of V2CuU™: administering education and 
the Board, generating circulars without due con- 

sideration for the needs of the chil- 
dren and their teachers.” The Board had its intelligence 
corps of inspectors and was just as anxious to further 
the cause of education as anybody else. It was true 
that the Government had effected a reduction of about 

I3 per cent in the education estimates, but that was in 

great part due to the sacrifices teachers had made. They 

had heard a great deal about large classes. It was the 
desire of the Board to get rid of them as quickly as 
possible, and they would be helped in so doing by the 
forthcoming fall in the number of children in the schools. 

Some schools had been built with class-rooms for sixty, 

and these would not take two classes. In three years’ 

time the school population would have fallen by between 

300,000 and 400,000, and to provide for large numbers 

at present would be wasteful. All this is not very con- 

vincing. The present generation of children ought to 
have its chance, and they cannot have this while the 
size of classes, particularly in secondary schools, is 
increasing. As for the “ sacrifice ” made by teachers 

—we should have phrased this differently—it is high 

time that it came to an end. 


ae very full report drawn up by the Education 
Committee of the London County Council on the 
distribution of junior County Scholarships as between 
children in poorer districts and children 
Poor Children in what are known as better districts 
and Scholar- 
ships. calls for serious consideration. A 
comparison was made between nine 
areas in the inner ring of London and nine others farther 
out. In the former, only 1'5 per year per 1,000 children 
won scholarships, whereas in the latter the number was 
7°I. The conclusion is that children of poor parents are 
to a large extent unable to compete successfully with the 
children of those who are better off. Results were also 
compared in twenty-four selected schools. In twelve 
poor schools eleven scholarships were won, while in 
twelve “ better-off °” schools 102 were won. The Com- 
mittee did not think that the use of intelligence tests 
would have made much difference, except to lessen the 
chances of the poorer children. It is proposed to 
examine the problem afresh at a later date in the light 
of the new conditions which are being created by 
reorganization. This alone will not perhaps go very 
far. The student of social conditions will wonder 
whether poverty in itself tends to induce lack of intelli- 
gence, and whether an improvement in this respect 
would lead to a revision of the startling figures quoted 
above. This may not appeal to those who still believe 
that “ the poor in a lump is bad,” but we should not 
ourselves be content to leave the matter where it is. 


QJOME very sensible remarks were made by Mr. Will 
~? Spens, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, 
when he distributed the prizes at Blundell’s School, 
Tiverton. Discussing the value of a 
university career, he said that now that 
pretty well every one will have to work 
for a living, it is almost always a grave mistake to send 
a boy to the university unless he is prepared to work 
reasonably hard there. If he has idled, however plea- 
santly or profitably, between 18 and 21, he finds it very 
difficult to settle down afterwards to hard and regular 
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work. He did not mean that immense gain might not 
result from a second or even a third class, but his point 
was that unless there has been reasonably hard work a 
habit of idleness has been established, just in those years 
when it is most important that this should not be so. 
Boys who could not work at books would not necessarily 
do less well in life, but they would do better, and, 
incidentally, be happier, if they got down to their job 
rather than come to the university. For such, he advocated 
a revised curriculum between the ages of 16 and 18, to 
include recent English and European history, elementary 
economics, and recent economic history. 


Į! must not be assumed, however, that Mr. Spens was 

decrying the value of a university career. Indeed, 
he said that if a boy were likely to get a first-class it was 
always worth his while to go up to a 
university. There were few jobs in which 
he would not gain in the long run by the 
self-confidence such success brought, and by having learnt 
to think and express himself more clearly. We should 
ourselves be inclined to extend this remark beyond the 
range of the first-class man and to combine it with the 
Vice-Chancellor’s previous statement about second and 
third-class men. To think and express oneself clearly 
is great gain, but so is that savoir-faire and ability to 
mix easily with all kinds of people which is often the 
mark of a university man. But with Mr. Spens’s main 
contention we are in thorough agreement. The univer- 
sity is not a place for the idler—he is, to put it bluntly, 
keeping out some better man. We cannot here discuss 
the proposed curriculum for those who do not go to a 
university. But it seems to imply a lengthening of the 
school life in any case, and thus to make, under proper 
conditions, for the fostering of many of those desirable 
qualities whose nature we have indicated. 


Comparison of 
Values. 


AN interesting discussion has been proceeding in the 

columns of the Times Educational Supplement over 
the place of science in the Higher Certificate. It is 
stated that specialization in the two 
years’ course for the Higher Certificate 
is particularly narrowing in the case of 
science students, whose work is too 
intensive and limited. This view will receive support 
among many secondary school teachers who have noted 
with dismay the crippling effects of premature specializa- 
tion in science, resulting in a failure to grasp the broad 
principles of science and its place in life. The inclusion 
of some humane study, such as English, or history, or 
a modern language in the curriculum of such pupils would 
be of great value in broadening the pupil’s outlook. 
Students on the arts side, too, are subjected to the evils 
of too intensive study through the demands of over- 
specialization. Here many people will detect what they 
regard as the influence of the universities, whose criterion 
is so often not the needs of the sixth form pupil but 
rather those of the undergraduate. 


—_— 


QNE sovereign remedy we think would help both 
science and arts students and counterbalance 
excess of intensive work ; this remedy is a general and 
cultural course in English which should 

The Remedy; be obligatory on all Meher certificate 
students. It can be forcibly argued that a boy who has 
a wide general knowledge of English literature, modern 
as well as older, and some appreciation of the niceties 
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of clarity and order, and of style generally, receives a 
stimulus that is ever present in later life. The suggestion 
that a pupil receives sufficient knowledge of English 
language and literature through his work in the school 
certificate to enable him to pass through the higher 
certificate stage without further study of his mother 
language, appears absurd to those who have first-hand 
knowledge of sixth-form work. Until the study of the 
mother-tongue and its literature is obligatory at every 
stage of the secondary school course, we shall not succeed 
in making it as humanizing an influence as French is to 
the French schoolboy. Given its right place in the sixth 
form the study of English will humanize and broaden 
the minds of all pupils whether they propose to specialize 
in science or arts. 


Te need has long been felt for a handbook supplying 

in a concise manner authoritative information 
about our educational system. This has now been met 
by the Board’s latest pamphlet,* which 


m Lhe can be confidently given to foreign 
Education, visitors and will be equally useful in 


dispelling misconceptions or correcting 
misstatements by writers in the popular Press. The 
pamphlet does not deal with policy except when it is 
necessary to explain the structure of the system, and it 
covers every phase of education from administration 
and the training of teachers, up to the school medical 
service and the universities. Useful statistics are given 
in the appendices. The conciseness of the information is 
noteworthy, and probably this conciseness accounts for 
the fact that the pamphlet is not particularly readable. 
This fact will naturally commend its use to those whose 
first requirement is authoritative information. 


[' was generally reported in the Press during the last 
week of July that the Middlesex County Council 
had decided to restore the Io per cent reduction in 
teachers’ salaries. As this is not in 


Middlesex and accordance with the facts, misconcep- 
Teachers ; 
Salaries : tions have naturally arisen. Actually, 


the Council has only decided to inquire 
into the possibility of restoring to the teachers one-half 
of the salary cuts. The matter arose when the Council 
decided at its July Meeting to restore the cuts made 
since October, 1931, in the salaries of its administrative 
officers. A resolution was then carried that the Educa- 
tion Committee should “ consider and report at the next 
meeting of the County Council on the question of the 
temporary reduction of Io per cent in teachers’ salaries 
made as from October, 1931, in particular that part of the 
reduction which would normally be paid out of the county 
rates with a view to its restoration.” It is expected that 
the report will be available for the Council in October. 


in is significant that this resolution was seconded by 
a prominent leader of the Association of Education 
Committees. Moreover, two of the Part III Authorities 
Will the Salary in Middlesex—Ealing and Heston and 
Cuts Disappear? Isleworth, have publicly opposed the 
continuance of the 10 per cent “ cut, 
and the latter Authority in particular refused until 
April, 1932, to enforce the deducting in its own area. 
It will be interesting to see whether these moves will 
affect the forthcoming negotiations of the Burnham 


* No. 94. An Outline of the Structure of the Educational System in England 
and Wales. H.M.S.O. 9d. net. 
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Committee. Meanwhile other straws show which way 
the wind is blowing; when Hereford City Council in 
July restored the cuts in the salaries of its employees 
other than teachers it was stated that seventy-nine other 
authorities had already taken similar action. Evidently 
there is no longer. talk of generally reducing salaries ; the 
tendency is in the other direction. And if that tendency 
increases in strength, we may well see Middlesex restoring 
half of the teachers’ “ cuts ” while the Board of Educa- 
tion preserves an attitude of benevolent neutrality. 


Ao as has been pointed out over and over 

again, the idea that the salaries of teachers should 
decrease as the cost of living fell was deliberately 
excluded from the Burnham Reports, 


Salaries and = the critics, many of whom ought to 
the Cost of i 
Living. know better, have persistently argued 


that a fall in the cost of living does 
justify salary revision. Hence some of the teachers’ 
associations are urging that as the “ index figure ” is 
going to be taken into account anyhow, future salary 
settlements should also take account not only of the 
present “index figure,” which is intended to apply 
mainly to working-class incomes, but to an “index 
figure ” arrived at after consideration of all the items 
which go to make up the teachers’ budget. This con- 
tention will certainly be strengthened by the appearance 
of a book* which describes how this very thing has been 
done in America. In January, 1933, a Citizens’ Con- 
ference, called by the President of the U.S.A. and 
consisting of a group of men from twenty-one States, 
met to consider the crisis in education, and laid it down 
as a declaration of policy, that readjustment of salaries, 
if necessary, should be made in relation to the reduction 
in the cost of living of the teaching group in any com- 
munity. In this book, the factors likely to make the 
ordinary index figure unreliable for the determination 
of teachers’ salaries are examined, and the conclusion 
is reached that under present conditions the cost of 
living for the average teacher is from twenty to thirty 
points higher than that shown by the index number. 
We hope that even this bare outline will indicate the 
importance of the volume and induce our readers to 
study it for themselves. 


Gry years have passed since the Girls’ Public Day 

Schools Company founded its first school, and this 
means that during the past ten years 
several jubilee celebrations have oc- 
curred. The most recent is that of the 
Tunbridge Wells High School, founded in 1883. The 
Jubilee Record, and the annotated list of past members 
of the school, will of course be specially interesting to the 
persons immediately concerned. But all such records 
are also of general interest, for they furnish concrete 
examples of the educational progress made, especially 
in respect of girls and women, in recent times. The girls’ 
high schools have done a magnificent piece of work in 
upholding “‘ the equal right of all women to the education 
recognized as the best for human beings.” They have 
succeeded, at any rate so far as the middle classes 
are concerned; and they have led the way to sound 
secondary education for capable girls of the so-called 
working classes. Times have changed and the academic 
type of education which was chiefly in the minds of the 


A High School 
Jubilee. 


* Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living. 


By W. C. Eells. 
Stanford University Press.) 


(5s. 6d. net. 
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pioneers of half a century ago needs reconsideration 
—a fact which is fully realized by the present generation 
of headmistresses. 


“THE annual communication to members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers signed by Lord Gorell, the 
Chairman, records that the policy of economy has had 
Royal Society 27 effect on recruitment to the Official 
of Teachers. Register of Teachers. Nevertheless, an 
enrolment of 90,576 on December 31, 
1932, appears satisfactory, this number being exclusive 
of 1,726 valid applications from teachers who are paying 
the registration fee by instalments. A professional 
organization with such a large membership is entitled to 
be accepted as one of the most important in the Country. 
The Council is still pressing its policy ‘‘ that none save 
registered teachers shall exercise professional super- 
vision over the work of other teachers.” The finances of 
the Council with £29,000 invested in 34 per cent War 
Loan Stock appear to be in a healthy condition, though 
revenue for 1932 was less than in the preceding years. 
An important opinion expressed in the communication 
is that a series of central or national examining boards 
should be formed to test the qualifications of those who 
intend to teach specialist subjects. The convening of 
two conferences, one to discuss the present position of 
education and the other the promotion of educational 
research are among the acta of the Council to which 
special reference is made. 


SECONDARY Schools’ Careers Council has been 

set up in Glasgow as a result of recent discussions 
between head teachers, officials of the Education Com- 
mittee and representatives of the 


Careers Council Ministry of Labour. Its purpose is to 


i sesh deal with boys and girls who have 
Glasgow. reached at least the fourth year of 


their secondary course and who purpose 
seeking employment. The Council has its headquarters 
at the Ministry of Labour office and its duties are defined 
as follows: (a) To advise boys and girls of secondary 
schools as to their future careers and to supply informa- 
tion regarding suitable positions. (b) To get into 
personal touch with employers, public and professional 
bodies, and to offer assistance in filling vacancies. 
(c) To compile and to keep up to date, for the benefit 
of head teachers, parents, and pupils, an accurate 
register of information regarding all suitable careers 
(conditions, prospects, modes of entry, method of 
training, &c.). (d) To take such action as may further 
the objects of the Council. The Council asks for the 
co-operation of all employers able to make use of the 
services of boys and girls who have continued their 
education beyond the statutory leaving age. It is 
hoped that not only employers, but parents and others 
concerned in the question of careers will take an interest 
in the movement. The Council is obviously in a position 
to do valuable work. Most parents would welcome 
authentic information about possible careers for their 
sons and daughters, and as the Council is in a position 
to offer vocational guidance as well, its help is likely 
to be much appreciated. 


ROF. WILLIAM McCLELLAND, Professor of 
Education in St. Andrews University, in the course 

of an address to the Dublin Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, discussed the 
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“ Points of Strength and Weakness in our Present Teacher 
Training Programmes.” The points 


Bi in Of Strength, he declared, in a highly 
Scotland: organized training system like the Scot- 


tish system, lay in the high standard 
of scholarship and professional knowledge of the teachers 
produced. The weak points lay in the ineffectiveness 
of a mere knowledge of newer ideals and methods to 
contend against the forces of conservatism and outworn 
educational tradition. If, he contended, we are to turn 
out teachers who will put into effect the newer and better 
ideals, they must have a longer period of training than 
they have at present ; they must be in touch with a staff 
whose members are thoroughly convinced of the need 
for the practice they prescribe; and they must have 
opportunities of engaging in social service so that they 
may come to know the educational needs of the com- 
munity, not formally and academically, but in a living 
and practical way. He described how in the Training 
College at Dundee an attempt is made to provide this 
community training for the students. Every student 
is encouraged to engage in some kind of social work 
outside of college hours—play centres, after-care work, 
craft instruction, scouting and guide work, administra- 
tion of slum properties, savings banks, reading and 
dramatic clubs, women’s rural institutes, &c. The 
special experience thus gained by individuals is dis- 
seminated throughout the whole student body by means 
of conferences and study-group reports. 


N Scotland the school vacation is earlier than in 
England, and a company of 700 Scottish schoolboys 
were thus able to anticipate the cruise organized for 
English schoolboys on board the troop- 


Scottish . A ji : 
ship Neuralia. Organized by the 
Bevis Rl Secondary Schools’ Cruise Association, 


this is the second venture of the kind, 
and various improvements were effected on the arrange- 
ments of last year. Almost every important secondary 
school in Scotland was represented, and the cruise proved 
to be thoroughly enjoyable. There can be little doubt 
about the educational value of such an experience. The 
first port of call was Oslo, where two days were spent. 
Copenhagen came next, and then Amsterdam. Two days 
were spent at Zeebrugge, and arrangements were made 
to enable the boys to be present at the Peace ceremony 
at Ypres designed to mark the nineteenth anniversary 
of the outbreak of the Great War. A visit was also paid 
to the Menin Gate Memorial, and there the Belgian Minister 
of Education addressed the boys. All the young travellers 
kept diaries of the cruise, although in the case of one of 
the youngsters the entries concerned themselves entirely 
with the bill of fare from day to day, a very natural and 
not at all an uneducational proceeding when one reflects 
how much interest and information most travellers derive 
from the food that is offered to them in foreign parts. 


WHEN the s.s. Orduna slipped out from Liverpool 
on Saturday, August 12, she began a voyage 
which must be exceptional in her story. With the Red 
ae Dragon of Wales at her masthead, a 
Holiday Ship. Welsh captain on the bridge, 500 
Welsh men and women aboard, she was 

an Argosy of Hope for young Wales and the future of 
the Welsh language, and hundreds of Welsh folk on the 
dock joined with their compatriots on board in the 
Welsh National Anthem sung to the accompaniment of 
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a harp. She set out for Norway on a voyage inspired, 
initiated, and organized by the Welsh League of Youth, 
and her setting out was blessed by the golden sunshine 
of a glorious summer evening. The voyage was planned 
to last twelve days, and every possible medium was used 
for welding together a band of patriots sworn to secure 
the future of the Welsh language, which was the only 
language spoken aboard. Menus and notices were all 
printed in Welsh, and the Norwegian National Anthem 
had been translated into Welsh so that it could be sung 
during the civic welcome which awaited the voyagers at 
Bergen. The list of passengers included a bishop, college 
professors, members of Parliament, professional men and 
women of all types, and colliers, quarrymen, and tinplate 
workers, who have stinted themselves to save enough for 
this trip. But never was there so truly democratic a 
passenger list. The organizer said of it, “ It is our first 
tour abroad and, assured as we are already of its success, 
we shall hope year by year to make other tours to other 
countries and tell the world of the ideals, aspirations, 
and pride of the Welsh people.” In its campaign for 
educating the Welsh people to use their own language 
this idea of a Welsh holiday ship is the brightest amongst 
many bright and fertile expedients. 


Ley COLLEGE, Cardiff, has just cele- 
brated fifty years of vigorous and varied develop- 
A vast gap seems to separate the modest and 

inconvenient premises in Newport Road 
—premises no bigger than a reasonably 
sized old elementary school, and in 
which, for example, the metallurgical 
section carried on in a cellar—from the magnificent 
buildings in Cathays Park which form one of a group of 
public buildings said to be unique in the world. When 
the College was born, its founders had the good fortune 
to light on Viriamu Jones as its first principal, and their 
selection was justified in the inspiration and leadership 
of a genius whose personality was admirably formed for 
carrying the crusade for university education into the 
mining and industrial area of South Wales. In its 
second principal, Dr. E. H. Griffiths, the College had a 
head whose personality did not include the magnetic 
charm of Viriamu Jones, but whose scientific equipment 
enabled him to make a valuable contribution to the 
development of scientific work in the College. In its 
fourth and present principal, the College has a leader 
with experience in four universities, and intimate 
experience, as Professor of Commerce in Birmingham, 
with the methods and motive springs of an industrial 
community. The Mining Department now virtually 
controls the mining education of the South Wales 
coalfield. The Medical School, now happily through a 
period of acute dissension and controversy, promises to 
develop into one of the best schools in the country, whilst 
the Department of Industrial Relations has already 
established its right to consultation on the industrial 
troubles of South Wales. 


ment. 


Bi-centenary of 
University 
College, Cardiff. 


ROM time to time the charge has been levelled at 
the University of Wales that it neglects almost 
entirely the arts and crafts. For example, it is still not 
possible to take a degree in archi- 


a e tecture in Wales. In 1931 the Council 
Crafts. of the University of Wales set up a 


committee to inquire into existing 
facilities in University College, Aberystwyth, for the 
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teaching of art, and to report on means for encouraging 
the development of crafts within the University and 
throughout Wales. As a result, the University has 
decided to recognize courses in arts and crafts for in- 
clusion in schemes for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and the art master at University College has been 
appointed Head of the Department of Arts and Crafts. 
In this matter, Aberystwyth has taken the lead amongst 
the four Welsh colleges, and the development which 
has taken place there probably indicates the sort of 
development which will take place in the other colleges. 
In 1898 it was decided to attach an art master to 
the staff of the professor of education. At first, the 
scheme applied only to teachers in training, and related 
only to art, but gradually crafts have been included, 
and students other than those intending to become 
teachers have come under the scheme voluntarily. In 
this development can be seen the increasing influence 
of the Welsh National Museum and of the Arts and 
Crafts section of the Welsh National Eisteddfod, and the 
programme of the Welsh Nationalist Party which seeks 
economic self-sufficiency for Wales, whilst the decay of 
great basic industries makes it necessary for new 
crafts—or the revival of old crafts—and industries to be 
established. 


-OED EUSTACE PERCY in his address at the City 

of London Vacation Course said he believed that we 
were coming to an era when we should have to get rid of 
all the old junk of our educational 
system. The purpose of education was 
fundamentally to teach people to dis- 
tinguish between knowledge and opinion. The particular 
danger about our sociological studies was that people 
were beginning to mistake temporary world conditions 
for eternal laws. A good deal of muddled economics was 
getting into the schools. We should endeavour to de- 
specialize labour again—the one man who had been 
crowded out of our educational system was the handy 
man who could turn to all sorts of jobs. They needed to 
train up a generation which would be able to live its own 
life, even if that life meant comparative drudgery. By 
that means they would be giving a more effective training 
than by any system of specialized technical education. 
“ It is essential that we should simplify our ideas of life. 
. . . The chief danger in our schools is that we shall 
breed up a generation which is greedy of phrase and 
impatient of facts... . Independence is one of the 
most valuable characteristics that we can inculcate into 
our pupils.” Quite so. But would this desirable end be 
furthered by the substitution of “ handy men ” for 
specialist teachers ? We rather doubt it. 


Education 
“© Junk.” 


E referred last month to Dr. Norwood’s remarks 

on the education of girls. We thought at the 

time that an answer would probably be forthcoming, 
The Education and we are therefore not surprised to 
of Giris. find that Miss M. G. Clarke, at the 
annual speech day of Manchester High 

School for Girls, made a vigorous retort. Taking up 
Dr. Norwood’s remark that girls’ schools tended to 
model themselves too much on boys’ schools, she said 
that few headmistresses indeed would relish the idea of 
taking a boys’ school as a model for their organization, 
admirably suited though these schools may be, and 
doubtless are, for their own purposes. But she contended 
that there was no reason why the aptitudes of girls and 


women should not include mental ability, nor was there 
any reason why it should not be well trained, though 
academic training did not stand alone. Physical 
training, games, speech-training, cookery, housewifery, 
secretarial work, and economics all had their part. The 
Guide movement, camping, social work, and work for the 
League of Nations were also valuable. The school had 
been experimenting in a sixth-form course of advanced 
work on non-academic lines, attempting to correlate 
instruction in aspects of English history,» science, and 
mathematics on lines of modern developments, and to 
prepare women to take their places as active and forcible 
members of an educated democracy. This kind of 
training was never more needed than at present, when 
the dangers of dictatorship were not negligible. We do 
not think that very much of this is really in conflict 
with what Dr. Norwood meant. In any case, it seems 
that admirable work is being done. 


SOME very sensible remarks on School Reports were 
made by Mr. Stephen Foot in an article in the 
Daily Telegraph, First asking very pertinently whether 
the object of the report is to inform 
School Reports. the parent or to stimulate the boy, and 
whether strict accuracy may be sacri- 
ficed in favour of something which may have a valuable 
influence on the boy’s reaction to his work, he goes on 
to discuss the four categories of report writers, namely 
form and set masters, masters who take auxiliary sub- 
jects,” house-masters, and headmasters. The way in 
which each of these should approach his task is indicated 
with insight and understanding, and many humorous 
stories are introduced. For example, it was said of the 
boy who had assaulted the music master with a portfolio 
that he must cultivate a lighter touch ; and Haig Brown, 
Headmaster of Charterhouse, when asked what the 
word “ generally ” meant in “ His conduct is generally 
good,” replied, “ By ‘ generally’ I mean ‘not parti- 
cularly.’”” Examining the question, “ Are reports of 
any value ? ” he answers quite definitely in the affirma- 
tive. An honest report is of value to the parent in 
giving him a picture of his son as viewed from a different 
angle, and to the boy as fixing on him the necessity for 
offering to his parents some explanation of the com- 
ments made. Moreover, the report is of greatest value 
to the master, for it forces him to think of the boy as an 
individual instead of simply a member of the class. The 
article should convince doubting parents that reports 
are worth while. 


Mr. A. W. NEsBITT, of Silcoates School, has been 
appointed Headmaster of Spilsby Grammar School. He is 
a graduate of Durham and London and: has had teaching 
experience in secondary schools since 1919. 

* * * 


Mr. GwiLtyNn E. Tuomas, deputy Headmaster of the 
Borough Polytechnic, has been appointed Principal of the 
Junior Technical School, Shefheld. Mr. Thomas holds an 
honours degree in Arts of the University of Wales. 

* a $% 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES. —Miss M. E. 
Martin, Headmistress of the Wakefield High School, will 
assume ofħce as Secretary to the Association of Head Mis- 
tresses in succession to Miss Ruth Young, during this 
month. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE jubilee of the admission of women to Manchester 
University was celebrated at a ceremony held in July at 
the Whitworth Hall. A distinguished company of more 
than a thousand assembled for the reception by Lord 
Crawford and the presentation of three honorary degrees. 
The degree of Doctor of Science was conferred on Miss 
Harriette Chick, whose research work on nutrition both in 
Vienna and at the Lister Institute has been so successful. 
Miss Eileen Power was given the degree of D.Litt., in 
recognition of her studies in economic history as the holder 
of a chair at the London School of Economics, which 
have recently made her well known to the wide public 
reached through broadcasting. Miss Burstall, late Head- 
mistress of the Manchester High School for Girls, received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. Dr. Burstall was a pupil 
and later a teacher at the North London Collegiate School 
for Girls, where she taught under Miss Buss from 1882-1898 
after leaving Girton. From 1898 to 1924 she was Head- 
mistress of the High School for Girls, Manchester, and for 
many years served on the Manchester Education Com- 
mittee and the University Court. She was President of 
the Association of Head Mistresses from 1909-11. Her 
publications include English High Schools for Girls, 1907; 
Impressions of American Education, 1909; The Story of 
the Manchester High School, 1911; The Old Testament—Its 
Growth and Message, 1923. In presenting Dr. Burstall for 
her degree Prof. Alexander alluded to her work in defining 
the aims, and guiding the policy of, English girls’ secondary 
schools, her services in linking up the university with her 
school, “ her public spirit and her power of seeing the 
human, the social and the professional sides of education 
in their true perspective.” Her many friends are glad to 
feel that Manchester University has honoured itself in 
conferring the doctorate on Miss Burstall. 

* * * 

THE Clifton High School for Girls in losing Miss Eleanor 
Addison Phillips as headmistress—she has held the posi- 
tion since 1909—is parting from the wittiest headmistress in 
the country. Miss Addison Phillips succeeded the late Miss 
C. Burns, and will herself be succeeded by Miss D. M. 
Glenday, of the Rugby High School. From time to time, 
Miss Addison Phillips served on the Executive Committee 
of the Association of Head Mistresses, being Chairman of 
the Education Committee in 1923, and serving as President 
of the Association from 1929 to 1931. Miss Phillips is 
distinguished for her knowledge of the teaching of scripture, 
and in 1927 she gave evidence with two of her colleagues 
before the Archbishop’s Commission on that subject. She 
was fully awake to the social life of the time and to the 
needs of industrial life. As founder of the Venturers’ Club 
movement—now amalgamated with the Soroptimists— 
she came into contact with many leaders of industry, and 
she was a valuable member of the Joint Committee between 
the Association for Education in Industry and Commerce 
and the Association of Head Mistresses. During her presi- 
dency, twelve headmistresses toured Canada, to bring 
home to England detailed information on the work in the 
Canadian universities and the position and duties of women 
in the Dominion. At the annual conference in 1930, which 
was held at the Clifton High School, the members described 
their visit. As a life member of the Association of Head 
Mistresses Miss Addison Phillips will find a wide scope for her 
energies, especially as she is taking up residence in London. 

* + * 


Miss GERTRUDE MCCROBEN, whose death was recently 
announced in the Press, was appointed Headmistress of the 
Wakefield High School in 1894, from the staff of the 
Manchester High School. She retained the headship until 
1920. Under her guidance, the Wakefield High School, 
which is controlled by the governors of the Wakefield 
Grammar School and was established by Charter during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, rose to a position of eminence, 


and amongst the boarders were children from overseas. 
In 1911 the Conference of the Association of Head Mis- 
tresses, during the presidency of Miss Sara A. Burstall, met 
at the Wakefield High School, Miss McCroben being the 
hostess. Miss McCroben was one of the chief examiners 
to the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board, 
and after her retirement from the Wakefield High School 
she undertook temporary work as an Inspector of the Board 
of Education. She spent her vacations in Italy towards the 
close of her career, and a few years ago published Dante 
in the Casentino, a charming outcome of local research. 
In her home at Kew, or at the headquarters of the English- 
Speaking Union, she was always ready to meet visitors 
from the U.S.A. or overseas on behalf of the Association 
of Head Mistresses, and to advise them on the latest 
educational developments in this country. 
* k * 


THE appointment of Mr. H. E. Haig Brown as Chief 
Education Officer for Surrey to succeed Mr. Finny, 
Secretary for Education, has been well received in the 
County, where Mr. Haig Brown has been Chief Inspector 
to the Local Education Authority since 1910. Born and 
educated at Charterhouse where his father, Dr. Haig Brown, 
was then Headmaster, he, later, graduated at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and before taking up the post of Chief 
Inspector in Surrey, he had had five years’ teaching experi- 
ence and six years as a school inspector in East Sussex. 
Mr. Haig Brown was formerly a prominent athlete, and 
during the War he served with the Queen’s (West Surrey) 
Regiment, retiring with the rank of major. 

* * * 

THE Committee which was formed two years ago to pro- 
mote in this country interest in higher education in China, 
is losing its first Secretary, Mr. William G. Sewell, a member 
of the Society of Friends, who is due to return to his post 
as Associate Professor of Chemistry at the West China 
Union University at Chengtu in the autumn. His place in 
London will be taken by another Quaker, Mr. Robert J. 
Davidson, who has served as a missionary in China for no 
less than forty years. He went out to Szechwan, the great 
Western province of China, for the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association (now the Friends’ Service Council), in 1886, 
when the interest in China roused by Dr. J. Hudson Taylor, 
founder of the China Inland Mission, was at its height. 
Mr. Davidson first did dispensary service and evangelistic 
work at Hanchung and Chungking, but later he took up 
educational work in Chungking and Chengtu and he was the 
first Secretary of the Committee of Management of the West 
China Union University. From then until six years ago,when 
he went to undertake educational work in Syria, he played 
an important part with other missionaries of all denomina- 
tions in the development of Christian education in China. 

* k * 


THE tragic death of the four Eton masters, who were 
killed on August 17 by falling down a precipice on the 
Alpine Piz Roseg near Pontresina, is a heavy loss to 
Eton, where they were well known and widely esteemed. 
Mr. E. V. Slater, the senior of the party, was educated at 
St. Paul’s and Corpus Christi, and took a first in 
Lit.Hum. in 1900. He was housemaster of Jourdelay’s. 
Mr. E. W. Powell, O.B.E., took a second class in History 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and was a rowing Blue 
from 1906 to 1908. He was housemaster of the Timbrells. 
Mr. H. E. Howson took a first class in the Classical Tripos 
at King’s College, Cambridge, and taught at Shrewsbury 
under Dr. Alington, going with him to Eton in 1917; 
latterly he was housemaster of Wotton House. Mr. Howson 
was a grandson of Dr. Butler, master of Trinity. Mr. C. R. 
White-Thomson, the junior of the party, was the eldest 
son of the Bishop of Ely, and was educated at Harrow and 
Magdalen, when he took second class Honours in Zoology 
in 1926. 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


FIRST COURSE SECOND COURSE 
Edited by — ifr a N Edited by 
C. McEVOY, M.A., F. DALE, M.A., 
Senior Classical Master at Watford \ Senior Classical Master at 
Grammar School. Berkhamsted School. 
360 pages, illustrated. FBS 460 pages, illustrated. 
38. 6d. dag’ 4s. 6d. 


Latin for Today is arousing considerable interest amongst teachers of Latin, for it 
represents a modification of the traditional method of presenting this subject. The 
course provides a thoroughly sound foundation for all types of students, while introducing 
valuable features which will bring the pupil, even at this early stage, into close relation 
with many aspects of Latin culture and civilization. 


Latin for Today provides full and adequate material to carry the pupil to the point 
where he is. ready to read an author in the original Latin. 


SOME FEATURES.—Connected Latin is introduced from the outset. The vocabulary is the kind essential for the late- 
stages of Latin prose. The applications of Latin to ee are constantly emphasized. The Latin translations deal with 
classical mythology, Roman life, Roman history, and selections, carefully graded, simplified and arranged episodically, 
from Caesar’s Gallic War. Both books are abundantly illustrated. 


A prospectus, containing complete list of contents (including grammatical development), and specimen pages from both books, 
will be forwarded on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 


MEDICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


rọ Welbeck Street, London, W. 1 


The following publications may be obtained post free on application :— 


Guide to the Medical Examinations. 

Guide to Dental Examinations. 

Guide to Conjoint Board Examinations. 
Guide to the State Registration Examinations. 
Guide to the C.M.B. Examinations. 

Guide to Higher Examinations for Nurses. 
The M.R.C.P. and How to Obtain It. 

How to Pass the F.R.C.S. Examination. 


Applicants should state in which subject they are interested and the 
appropriate booklet will be sent. 


Address: THE SECRETARY, 
Medical Correspondence College, 
19 Welbeck Street, London, W. 1. 
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Reviews | 
REMINISCENCES OF AN ASSISTANT MASTER |! The author’s style is throughout crisp and pungent ; 


Schoolmasters All or Thirty Years Hard. 
HENDERSON. (7S. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Dr. Henderson’s title fitly epitomises the spirit in which 
he has written his reminiscences of thirty years as an 
assistant master in a London secondary school. Having 
now retired from teaching, he awaits the consolation of a 
pension due at 60, and lives at present in a converted 
railway carriage that overlooks Lundy and Hartland and 
the green slopes of North Devon. Pleasant though his 
new surroundings are, the past still seems to him to be 
mainly a grim picture. He would appear to have worked 
hard during this thirty years, while reserving to himself 
the true Briton’s privilege of a hearty “ grouse ” from time 
to time, and a resounding “ grouse ” at the end. 

Dr. Henderson began his term of imprisonment, as he 
satirically regards it, in an endowed school down in East 
London. The shabbiest room in the dingy premises was 
the common room where he and his underpaid colleagues 
met between lessons. The school went through various 
vicissitudes under successive headmasters, and he deplores 
the attempt made at one time to graft on to it some of 
the characteristics of public schools instead of developing 
a school possessing a distinctive individuality based on its 
own environment and needs. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to his colleagues, 
the assistant masters, the men who, he holds, do the work 
and get little thanks for it. ‘‘ There is not another pro- 
fession to equal it for allowing a man to toil heavily without 
reward ... that so easily and ignorantly pushes the 
wordy waster forward for reward.” 

Headmasters come under the author’s lash (though he 
pays a tribute to two whom he had known). In the very 
first chapter he says, ‘‘ Some schoolmasters are not school- 
masters but actually real men, but let me say that this 
belief applies to assistant masters, not to headmasters. 
Directly an assistant master is made a headmaster, his 
doom is sealed, and any manliness and creativeness he may 
have possessed, thereafter withers slowly within him... 
the longer a person is a headmaster, the less he becomes of a 
man.” He thinks they are too highly paid by comparison 
with assistant masters. He believes that they do not 
give sufficient time to actual teaching, and that too much 
credit is given them for the solid work done in their 
schools for which he thinks an insufficient tribute is paid 
to their staffs. | 

Governors and members of education committees he 
derides as generally unfit to deal with education in any 
form. Inspectors he flays joyously, having seen how fre- 
quently they were deceived by eye-wash, how on occasions 
their judgments were sweeping, unfounded, and unwise, and 
he objects to the attitude (not yet dead) which leads some 
inspectors to assume that the man whose work they are 
inspecting must know necessarily less of his life-work than 
the inspector does. The dictum still needs emphasis that 
an inspector’s primary function nowadays is an advisory 
one. Perhaps the author was unfortunate in the inspectors 
whom he met, though he says he invariably had good 
reports from them. He recommends that the assistant 
master should display a healthy independence before an 
inspector. Never let yourself be browbeaten by an 
inspector, he counsels, “ It is far better to be honest and 
to tell them plainly just what you think, and if you have 
any nonsense, let your Association deal with the matter.” 

Some light relief he occasionally had on their score, as 
when three of them garbed in black sat on the dais at 
morning assembly and the boys marched out to lessons 
to the strains of a strange new march played by one of 
his irreverent colleagues. Thinking over the tune while 
he taught his class later, he presently recognized it as a 
slow version of ‘‘ There were three crows sat on a tree, 
O Billee Magee Magar.” 


By BERNARD 


one or two frank descriptions are in dubious taste, and 
there is an over-emphasis on the solace that some of his 
colleagues found in Rabelaisian anecdotes. We think that 
the satirical vein of his recollections led him to give a 
rather less favourable general impression of the average 
assistant master than he intended, and his views of head- 
masters and inspectors are too prejudiced. But there are 
pages of excellent fooling, and certain of his remarks are 
inspired by shrewd sense. 

One thing we miss in this book of a schoolmaster— 
where are the boys who are, after all, the raw material 
of every school? Rarely are they mentioned here: com- 
paratively little is said of the problems of educating them ; 
and while one ought perhaps not to expect a background 
of reasoned discussion on the theory and practice of 
education, yet the emphasis is too one-sided, too much is 
said of the hardships and the comedy of the common room 
and not enough of the daily round. In short, the author’s 
outlook is throughout jaundiced: the impression derived 
from the book is not a pleasant one, and scarcely fair to the 
school where he taught for so long. 


A NEW CALCULUS 


Elementary Calculus. Vol. I. By C. V. DURELL and 
A. Rosson. (With Appendix, 4s. 6d. Without Appen- 
dix, 3s. 6d. Bell.) 

This is definitely an important book, not only because 
of the established reputation of its authors, but because 
it contains new and attractive features which illustrate 
the immense advance that has been made in recent years 
in teaching the elements of the calculus to the average 
student. The book is suitable not only for him, but also 
for the student who is to become subsequently a mathe- 
matical specialist. That is to say, the treatment is suffi- 
ciently simple and concise for the average student, and 
this simplicity and conciseness has not been obtained by a 
sacrifice of logical economy and precision. It is true that 
in many places a row of asterisks might have been used 
to denote a gap in the argument ; e.g. the theorems about 
limits are more or less tacitly assumed, and continuity is 
not seriously discussed. The authors are content here to 
insert a footnote which ends with the sentence, “ Roughly 
speaking, a function is continuous if its graph is an un- 
broken curve.” But any student who at a first reading 
detects a gap in the argument would have an exceptionally 
keen logical sense; and the precision need only refer to 
the opening of the tenth and last chapter, showing why 
the definite integral is the limit of a sum, to see what the 
authors do in the way of clear exposition with the mini- 
mum of assumption. 


Two special features call for further mention. The 


authors introduce differentials early, and 2 is defined 
as a true ratio of dy to dx before it is shown to be the 


limit of oy This method seems to avoid, or at least reduce, 
one of the chief difficulties for the beginner, the distinction 
between ôy and dy; and it is certainly convenient for 
later developments. 

The examples in the edition without appendix are 
sufficiently numerous and varied for the quick or mature 
student, but they are supplemented by an appendix of 
additional examples conveniently arranged, so that all who 
use the book with a class will be well advised to have 
editions with this appendix. 

The book as a whole contains all that is required for 
the calculus papers in ‘‘ Additional Mathematics ” in 
School Certificate and similar examinations. Many teachers 
will welcome it as marking a definite step forward in the 
process of making the calculus easy without making it 
nonsensical, and will look forward eagerly to the authors’ 
promised Advanced Calculus now in preparation. 
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NORMAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


ESTABLISHED 44 YEARS 


STAFF. The Staff of the ‘‘ Normal” consists of forty-six University Graduates and Trained Teachers. These Tutors 
provide you in your own home with expert and specialised coaching. 


‘s NORMAL ” SUCCESS. The“ Normal” has a record of forty-four years of continuous success. The secret of 
this success is the concentration of the efforts of most highly qualified and specialist Teachers on the require- 


ments of the individual pupil. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 


Particulars of these successful classes and Free A.C.P. 
and L.C.P. Guide sent on application. The “Normal” 
obtains remarkable results at these examinations. Send 
for particulars. 


Matrıculation 


Matriculation is the key that opens many doors. It 
admits to Training College for a Degree Course (3 years); 
it is recognised as a qualifying examination by most of 
the professions, and it is the first step towards the 
attainment of a degree. Many students, especially 
women, are deterred from attempting it because of its 
difficulty. Under the carefully planned and individual 
system of ‘‘Normal ” tuition these difficulties are cleared 
away and success is assured. See the “Normal” 
Matriculation Guide. 


Degrees 


The ‘‘NORMAL” guarantees your degree for one 
guinea per month. See the Degree Guide. 


Oxford and Cambridge 


Pupils of the “ NORMAL ”’ pass with Honours at these 
examinations. See Testimonials from former Students. 
Send for the “‘ Normal ’’ Oxford and Cambridge Guide. 


Froebel 


This is an important examination for Women Teachers. 
The holders of this diploma secure improved status 
and higher salaries. Free Guide to this examination 
sent on application. 


Training College Certificate 


The ‘‘ Normal ” provides special Correspondence tuition 
for those who have failed or partly failed at the Training 
College Final Certificate examination held in June or 
July of each year, and thus has enabled many to 
obtain their full certificate and has been a boon to 
numbers who have despaired of qualifying after their 
failure at Training College, for it has brought them 
renewed hope, expert help, and success. Send for the 
Ex-Training College Guide. 


Rural Teachers 


Particulars of the Rural Pupil Teachers’ Examination 
sent on application. The best possible preparation is 
given by the ‘‘Normal.”’ See testimonials from suc- 
cessful pupils. 


Professional Preliminary 


The ‘‘ NORMAL ” prepares pupils for the Preliminary 
examinations of the Medical Council, Veterinary 
Surgeons, Pharmaceutical, the Law, Secretaries, 
Accountants, Civil Engineering, &c. 

The ‘‘Normal”’ Professional Preliminary Guide sent 
free on application. 


Handicraft 


The ‘‘ NORMAL ” provides expert tuition for the First 
and Final Handicraft examinations of the City and 
Guilds (both Woodwork and Metalwork). Particulars, 
testimonials, &c., from successful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, S.E. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


English Phonetics and Specimens of English : in Phonetic Tran- 
scriptions. Annotated, and with a Glossary and Index. 
By W. Ripman. (5s. Dent.) 

This is a new edition, revised and enlarged for the third time, 
of Prof. Ripman’s well-known book, The Sounds of Spoken 
English, which now appears under the title English Phonetics. 
The Specimens of Spoken English, which forms a practical 
supplement, has been thoroughly revised for this re-issue, both 
in the phonetic transcription and in the notes. This new 
version of the Specimens of Spoken English is also published 
separately. 


The System of Grammar. By O. JESPERSEN. (2s. net. London: 
Allen & Unwin. Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard.) 
This is really an Appendix to Dr. Jespersen’s Essentials of 
English Grammar (reviewed in the June Journal of Education). 
The author here elaborates and sometimes defends the views 
there expressed. His notes will be of great interest to all 
grammarians. 


A New English Composition. By F. Jones. (2s. Blackie.) 
A practical and helpful course, well supplied with useful 
exercises. 


Externals and Essentials. By Sir JOHN ADAMSON. (4s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 

In this collection of twelve essays or talks, Sir John Adamson, 
with genial wisdom born of experience, and with a rich knowledge 
of English literature, criticizes the world of to-day. He writes 
with a freshness and vigour that arrest attention, on themes 
such as “ Self Expression,” ‘‘ Pursuit and Attainment,” ‘‘ The 
Challenge of Poetry.” The result is a stimulating little book 
that should find a place in the school library. The reference to 
Cowper's Seasons (page 65) is apparently a slip for Thomson's 


Seasons. 


e 


Matriculation English Grammar of Modern English Usage. 
By L. Tippinc. (4s. Macmillan.) 

This is a sound, practical course in grammar, on orthodox 
lines. The author recognizes that it is the aim of grammar, 
not so much to lay down rules and laws as to observe the 
language as used by educated people and thus deduce a code 
of rules generally accepted to-day. Hence the book is well 
supplied with exercises from which modern practice may be 
studied. Perhaps the treatment of grammar is too detailed 
for the needs of the average matriculation form. 


The Languages of Britain: a Philological Study. By P. R. 
BROEMEL. (1s. net. Murray & Co., 180 Brompton Road, 
London, S.W. 3.) 

This unpretentious little study gives twelve specimens of the 
languages spoken in this island from the earliest times to the 
seventeenth century. It includes the Lord’s Prayer in Manx 
and in Cornish. The extracts are linked together by an inter- 
esting running commentary on the historical development of 
the language. 


Specimens of English in Phonetic Transcription, with Notes, 
Parallel Passages and a Word-List. By W. RipMan. New 
Version, Revised and Enlarged. (3s. Dent.) 

Dimsie Goes to School. Dimste Moves Up. Dimsie Moves Up 
Again. Dimsie Among the Prefects. Dimsie, Head Girl. 
Dimsie Grows Up. By Dorita F. Bruce. (1s. gd. each. 
Oxford University Press.) 

A Concise English Grammar for Foreign Students. 
ECKERSLEY. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Oil! a Novel. By Upton Sinciair. Tenth and Popular Edition. 
(5s. net. Werner Laurie.) 

English Composition : Processes and Essentials. By A. Huntley. 
(1s. 9d. Part 1, 9d. Part 2, 1s. Harrap.) 

(Continued on page 602) 


By C. E. 


MODERN 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


HIGHEST GRADE 


m 


STANTON DESK 


The E.S.A. are experts in everything 
appertaining to school furniture. 


Large stocks of essential school 
furniture in a forward condition 
of manufacture are kept available 
for early delivery. 


Fully illustrated catalogue will gladly be sent to Principals 


COMPETITIVE PRICES 


STANTON DESK 
WITH SEPARATE CHAIR 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


Esavian House, 171-181 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1 
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SPECIAL VALUE IN 
ARTISTIC SCHOOL STATIONERY 


NDIVIDUALITY counts in matters Educational as well 
I as in other spheres of life, and fine quality stationery is a 

very definite help toward the attainment of this desirable 
characteristic. 


The School Stationery manufactured by the Educational 
Supply Association is not only exceptional in quality but 
is distinctive in style, the paper and materials used being 
British. The covers used for the various Exercise Books, 
Drawing Books, Nature Note Books, Science Note Books, 
&c., are strong, attractive in design, and neatly printed or 
stamped. The prices are very moderate—Exercise Books 
range from ros. 3d. per gross. 


The imprint “E.S.A. London” on the covers of Exercise 
Books and on other School Stationery is a guarantee that it is 
British, of good quality, and reasonable in price, because for 
more than Sixty Years the Educational Supply Association has 


SPECIALIZED IN 
SCHOOL STATIONERY 


NEW CATALOGUES OF SCHOOL STATIONERY and 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS just issued 
will be gladly forwarded on request 


Association, Ltd. 
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The Educational Supply 
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ESAVIAN HOUSE, 
171-181 
HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.C.1 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 
171-181 
HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.C.1 
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(1) Palm Tree Island : a Story of Perseverance under Difficulties. 
(2) The Riders : a Story of the Smuggling Days. (3) Humphrey 
Bold, His Chances and Mischances by Land and Sea: a 
Story of the Time of Benbow. (4) No Man's Island. (5) 
Bright Ideas: a Record of Invention and Misinvention. 
(6) The Blue Raider: a Tale of Adventure in the Southern 


Seas. By H. STRANG. (1s. 9d. each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Oxford Spelling Books. By R.-J. Deacock and E. E. 
KITCHENER. Book III. (Paper, iod. Limp Cloth, ts. 2d. 


Oxford University Press.) 


Picture Poem Writing Cards for Infants and Juniors. Packets 
I, II, and III. Illustrated in two colours by Grace LODGE. 
(1s. each. Oxford University Press.) 


Child’s Picture Readers. By A. MontTEITH. Book 1. Daily 
Charges. Book 2. Daily Actions. (Paper Covers, 6d. each. 
Limp Cloth, 8d. each. Teacher’s Book, 1s. Sentence Cards 
for Games and Individual Work. (4d. per set. University 
of London Press.) 


Macmillan's Poetry Cards for Individual Study. Junior Sets I, 
II., and III. (2s. each. Macmillan.) 

That in so large a number of poems (there are forty-eight in 
each set) some, especially among the recent verse, should seem 
too trivial for anything that could properly be termed study is, 
perhaps, inevitable, yet even these, it may be admitted, possess 
that well-marked rhythm, so attractive to little children, which 
forms the basis of a true appreciation of poetry. In Junior 
Set III, Card 18, with its vivid picture of the horrible sacrifice 
of animal life is too poignant for the sensitive imagination of a 
child. The ‘‘ Contents of the Packet,” printed on the back of a 
good, firm holder, forms a useful innovation. 

(1) Five Short Plays for Boys and Girls. By R. H. Cow Ley. 
(6d. Edition Containing Full Stage Directions and Notes 
on Costumes, and illustrated by Photographs, Is. gd. 
Oxford University Press.) 

(2) The Year Book Press Series of Plays. 
a Play in One Act. By D. CARSWELL. 


1. Count Albany : 
2. Surprise in the 


Portico: a Comedy in One Act. By F. SLADEN-SMITH. 
3. Lights Out: a Play in One Act. By W. Hupp. 4. Good 
Blood, Bad Blood: a Most Mysterious Mystery Play in 
Three Episodes. By W. Hupp. 5. Half an Hour to Go: a 
Play in One Act. By G. Harpy. 6. In Vino Veritas: a 
Comedy in One Act. By W. Hupp. (1s. net each. Deane: 
the Year Book Press.) 

(1) There is plenty of incident and action in these plays, one 
of which is a quaint and amusing dramatized version of the old 
joke ballad “ King John and the Abbot of Canterbury.” The 
others are adapted from Tom Brown's School-days, Masterman 
Ready, Rip Van Winkle, and Macbeth. (2) All except one of 
these plays have been already produced in London, Glasgow, or 
Edinburgh. A preface to Count Albany offers historical evidence 
in support of the truth of this picture of the Young Pretender 
as he appeared at the date of the play, 1766, no longer recog- 
nizable as the legendary Bonnie Prince Charlie, but drunken, 
violent and unprincipled, yet frankly admitting his own failings, 
and not devoid of either wit or wisdom. 


The Acts of Saint Peter: a Cathedral Festival Play. By Dr. G. 
BoTToMmLeEy. (3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

This is a very interesting contribution to the growing volume 
of modern religious drama. It has been written for the octo- 
centenary celebrations of the consecration of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter at Exeter, and has recently received its 
first performance in the nave of that cathedral. It could equallv 
well be performed elsewhere. It consists of twelve episodes 
from the life story of St. Peter. The last two episodes are based 
on the Apocrypha, the remaining ten on the New Testament 
narratives. The “ Acts’’ are dramatized with a restraint and 
austere beauty that must appeal to the wide circle of those 
interested in the religious drama. Particularly effective is the 
use made of the chorus of women. 


Twelve Mime Plays: a Collection of Wordless Plays arranged 
to Music. By IRENE MAWER. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighiert. A Translation in English 
terza-rima Verse by M. B. ANDERSON. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 


Ballads and Verses. By F. PERCIVAL. (1s. net. Thynne.) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Collins’ New Scheme Geographies. Edited by Dr. MARION 
NEWBIGIN. Junior Series. Vol. I. Life at Home. By 
Mary W. McCLuRE. (ts. 9d.) Vol. II. Life and Work 
Abroad. By Mary W. McCrure. (2s.) Vol. III. The 
British Isles (Junior Book). By A. Murray. (2s. 6d.) 
Vol. IV. Europe. By J. Y. ERSKINE. (2s. 6d.) Senior 
Series. Vol. V. Africa, Asia and the Oceans. By J. JONES. 
(2s. od.) Vol. VI. The Americas. By S. H. BEAVER. 
(3s.) Vol. VII. The British Empire. By Dr. J. H. BIRRELL. 
(3s. 3d.) Vol. VIII. The British Isles: an Economic, 
Industrial and Commercial Survey. Senior Book. By A. 
Murray. (3s. 6d. Collins.) 

The attention of teachers of geography is directed to this 
well-designed series of textbooks. The simultaneous publica- 
tion of the eight volumes will enable teachers to estimate the 
scheme of study on which the whole course is based. It will be 
noticed that the lessons are carefully graded to suit the capa- 
bilities of the pupils at each particular stage. In the four 
junior volumes, geographical principles are taught in a simple 
way, and elementary lessons on the British Isles and Europe 
are included in the course. In the senior volumes the whole 
world is described in some detail, special attention being given 
to the economic resources and industrial activities of Great 
Britain and the Empire. In all these books the text is clearly 
printed and fully illustrated with excellent pictures and maps. 


(1) This is Norway. By FREDA Lincstrom. (5s. net. Howe.) 

(2) Geographical Regions of France. By Prof. E. DE MARTONNE. 
Translated from the latest Edition by H. C. BRENTNALL. 
(7s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

(1) For English people visiting Norway, this book contains 
much useful information not usually found in the ordinary 
guide books. The aim of the writer is to give a coherent impres- 
sion of the country with regard to tradition, climate, scenery 
and people. The various chapters contain accounts of Norwegian 
history, government, literature, physical geography, industries, 
and other subjects. There is also a gazetteer of towns and places 
and a section on travel and means of communication. A large 


number of beautiful pictures are interleaved with the text. 
(2) This regional study is written by an eminent French 
geographer and the chapters are based on a course of lectures 
delivered first in America at Columbia University and after- 
wards at the Sorbonne in Paris. Certain regions of France have 
been selected for treatment and a detailed study of each region 
is given with special reference to its structure and resources. 
This volume should certainly be added to other books in the 
school library dealing with the regional geography of important 
countries. 


The Making of Geography. By R. E. Dickinson and O. J. R. 
HowarTH. (8s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Junior School Geography. By Dr. A. WitmMorE. Book 4. The 
Wonderful World. (2s. Harrap.) 
The Oxford and Cambridge Geography. New Edition. Com- 


pletely Revised and Edited by Dr. L. D. Stamp. (2s. Gill.) 
This Land of Ours : a Simple Explanation of the Basis of Scenery. 
By W. Pratt. (2s. Allen & Unwin.) 
Europe, including the British Isles. By W. J. H. WATKINS and 
C. E. CLowser. (3s. 6d. Murray.) 
Central and South America. By C. H. HAMILTON. (2s. Murray.) 
North America. By E. WauGH. (1s. 9d. Murray.) 
A Commercial Geography of the British Isles. By W. P. RUTTER. 
(4s. Od. net. Pitman.) 
Life Overseas. India. By E. Youna and S. C. GitmMour. (Sd. 
G. Philip & Son.) 
(Continued on page 604) 


Ripon Hatt, Oxford, the theological college of the Church 
of England, has just moved into new buildings on Boar’s Hill, 
which were opened at the beginning of August by Dr. Strong. 
Bishop of Oxford. The new buildings, which were formerly the 
residence of Lord Berkeley, are finely situated, and though 
they are outside the prescribed limit of 2$ miles from Carfax, 
the students will retain their residential status by special 
permission of the University. 
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CONSTABLE’S 


Educational Books 


MEDIEVAL LATIN LYRICS 


By HELEN WADDELL 
Revised Edition. 7s. 6d. net 


HUMBERT WOLFE in The Observer. — ‘‘ Miss Helen Waddell’s 
astonishing Medieval Latin Lyrics. .. . No higher praise can saat SE 
to the book than to say that it ranks with The Wandering Scholars." 


THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 


By HELEN WADDELL 
Sixth Edition Revised. 7s. 6d. net 
Life and Letters.—“ A masterpiece of scholarship and literature.” 


The Growth of 
FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 


By PROFESSOR W. J. McCALLISTER 


Re-issue ` 15s. net 


Education.—“ The book is full of stimulating ideas and useful 
... Dr. McCallister takes a very sane, balanced view of 
freedom in education in its more generally accepted sense.” 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. 
Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised. 
7s. 6d. net 


History.—“ Should be in the hands of all students, and still more 
in the hands of all teachers of history.” 


The 


SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


By EDGAR F. VAN BUSKIRK, Ph.D., and EDITH 
LILLIAN SMITH, A.B., assisted by WALTER L. 
NOURSE, A.B. 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With 7 coloured 
plates and numerous other illustrations. 
8s. 6d. net 


Education.—'' It would be difficult to discover any point which 
comes naturally to the child’s notice which is not dealt with in this 
book. We recommend it strongly to all teachers who wish to plan 
a good introductory course of science teaching.” 


A Book of 


MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS 


Selected and edited by HELEN WADDELL, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). With an Introduction by 
M. DOROTHY BROCK, M.A., Litt.D. 


Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


New Era.—‘'... A selection which must delight the heart of 
schoolchild and teacher.” 


Constable’s Catalogue of Educational Books 
sent post free on application 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C.2 


Just Published 


The 
First Two Years 
of Latin 


By L. W. P. LEWIS, M.A., 
Late Senior Classical Master, Bradford 
Grammar School, 
and 


E. H. GODDARD, M.A., 
Headmaster of Haberdashers’ Aske’s 
School, Hatcham 


This book forms the first half of a Four 
Years’ Latin Course, of which the second 
half is already covered by the same Authors’ 
Foundations for Latin Prose Composition. 


Great attention has been paid to clarity of 
arrangement, and to opportunities for 
practice in both translating and writing 
Latin and the use of a rather wider Vocabu- 
lary than has formerly been customary. 


3s. 6d. 


Intermediate 
Magnetism and 
Electricity 


By J. E. PHILLIPS, B.A., B.Sc., 
A.Inst.P., 
Wandsworth Technical Institute 


This should fully satisfy the need for a 
really complete modern textbook for stu- 
dents preparing for the Intermediate B.Sc. 
and for Scholarship examinations, as well 
as the Civil Service, &c. Well illustrated, 
and with a full range of mathematical and 
experimental work and an exhaustive list 
of questions. 


365 pp. 270 diagrams and illustrations. 
6s. ód. 


We are glad to send copies of any of 
our textbooks for inspection, or copies 
of our lists or separate prospectuses. 


22 Berners St., W. 1 
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HISTORY 


The Life of Caesar. By G. FERRERO. Translated by Prof. A E. 
ZIMMERN. New Abridged Edition. (16s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

The merit and the marvel of this book is that it was written 
more than thirty years ago. It is a devastating exposure of 
dictatorship composed long before either Lenin or Mussolini 
appeared above the political horizon. Hence it is so rich in 
historical parallels and practical lessons of enduring importance 
that it has seemed well both to its Italian author and its English 
translator to reissue it, in a slightly abridged form, as a contri- 
bution to modern world-politics. Apart, however, from its 
relevance to current affairs, it presents a masterly survey of 
Roman history during the period of transition from the Republic 
to the Empire. It should be read as a corrective to Mommsen 
and Froude. 


Scotland's Capital : an Introductory History of Scotland based on 
the Story of Edinburgh. By W. F. ARBUCKLE. (Is. 
Chambers.) 

Many besides the Scottish children for whom this little book 
is intended will be attracted by its clever survey of the panorama 
of the history of Scotland as seen from the standpoint of Edin- 
burgh. We should like to see a similar sketch of English history 
as seen from London. 


The Challenge of Europe. By S. Eppy. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Mr. Sherwood Eddy is a well-known American publicist who 
has already produced more than a dozen volumes dealing with 
post-War problems. In the present work he examines the situation 
in Germany (before the rise of Hitler), France, Italy, Russia, 
and Great Britain, and asks particularly in each case how 
America is affected. The Challenge of Europe to America, 
however, is almost wholly imaginary. The book could scarcely 
have had a less appropriate title. 


A Book of Pre-History : From the Dawn Men to the Iron Age. 
By Dr. Dina P. DoBson. (2s. Nelson.) 

Mrs. Dobson is both a specialist in pre-history and a skilled 
teacher. Hence this little manual, which is charmingly illus- 
trated, makes an almost ideal introduction to the mysteries of 
the stone and early metal ages. 


Medieval Studies. By W. Hunt. (6s. net. Fenland Press.) 


Living History. Book 3. A History of England from the Earliest 
Times down to about a.D. 1500. By J. J. BeLL. (Teacher’s 
Book, 2s. 9d. Scholar's Book, 2s. 3d. G. Philip & Son.) 


The United States of Europe and Other Papers. By Sir ARTHUR 
SALTER. Edited with Notes by W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


British History : a School Certificate Course. By S. R. BRETT. 
I. 1485-1688. II. 1688-1815. (3s. each. Murray.) 


The League from Year to Year (October 1, 1931-December 31, 
1932). (2s. Geneva: Information Section, League of 
Nations. London: Allen & Unwin.) 


A Middle School History of England. By R.M. Rayner. Vol. I— 
to 1485. (3s. Murray.) 


A Junior History of the British Empire Oversea. By Prof. A. P. 
NEWTON. (2s. Blackie.) 


The Story of Britain. Book II. Great Britain. By E. E. WHITE. 
(2s. Arnold.) 

Makers of World Historv. Book I. Ancient Times. By R.A.F. 
MEARS. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 


A Book of Modern Peoples. By HELEN CorKE. (3s. Oxford 
University Press.) 
(Continued on page 606) 


MODERN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION.—Eighteen public lectures 
under the above heading are to be given at 8 o'clock on Thursday 
evenings next session at Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge 
Road. The course has been mainly planned with a view to the 
needs of those engaged in the public services or in social work, 
whether professional or voluntary, but should be of interest also 
to the ordinary citizen. The lectures will aim at describing 
recent legal or administrative changes in the various social 
services including housing, public health, education, the relief 
of distress, employment, industrial welfare and delinquency. 
The fee for the course, including College entrance fee, is tos. 
Single lecture tickets may be obtained, price 1s. Further details 
of this and other courses may be obtained from the Secretary. 


irschfeld’s New Publications 
Modern Courses in Foreign Languages 


A MODERN FRENCH COURSE FOR 
BEGINNERS 
SECOND EDITION 
Crown 8vo. xvi + 139 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 
A MODERN FRENCH COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo. ix + 182 pp. Cloth. Price 3/- 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A. 


Oficier de UV Instruction Publique, Head of the School of Modern Languages, 
The Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 1 


A MODERN FRENCH READER FOR 
BEGINNERS 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c. 
Crown 8vo. viii + 116 pp. Illus. Limp cloth. Price 1/6 


A MODERN TEXTBOOK OF 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
H. CHECKLEY, B.A. (Hons.) 
The Polytechnic Secondary School 
Crown 8vo. vii + 97 pp. Cloth. Price 2/6 


A MODERN COMMERCIAL FRENCH 


READER 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
H. CHECKLEY, B.A. (Hons.) 


Crown 8vo. viii + 211 pp. Cloth. Price 3/6 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE, Part I 
SECOND EDITION 
Crown 8vo. viii + 139 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo. viii + 155 pp. Cloth. Price 3/- 


A MODERN GERMAN 
COMMERCIAL COURSE, Part I 
Crown 8vo. vili+ 151 pp. Cloth. Price 2/6 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. (Hons.) 

The Polytechnic Secondary School 


A MODERN SPANISH COURSE, Part I 
Crown 8vo. xiv + 184 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 


A MODERN SPANISH COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo. viii + 156 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 3/- 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. (Hons.) 

The Polytechnic Secondary School 


A MODERN SPANISH READER FOR 
BEGINNERS 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
J. V. GORNER, M.A. 
School of Modern Languages, The Polytechnic 
Crown 8vo. viii + 111 pp. Illus. Limp cloth. Price 2/- 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 


THE PUBLISHERS ARE WILLING TO CONSIDER APPLICA- 
TIONS FROM TEACHERS FOR SPECIMEN COPIES OF ABOVE 
WORKS 
HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, LTD. 


Publishers, 
263 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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An Important Book 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND 


By B. A. HOWARD, M.A. 
Headmaster, Addey and Stanhope School 


A course for reading and discussion for Sixth Form boys and girls, students in training colleges, workers in adult 
education, and for all who are interested in the problem of a liberal education 


The Proper Study of Mankind is written especially for the study of senior pupils. 
It makes a definite attempt to enable the reader to see life clearly and to see it whole ; 
to understand the connexions between things; and to develop an attitude of mind in 
which young people, soon to be faced with the responsibilities of citizenship, may most 
hopefully attempt to solve the many practical problems of life in a modern community. 
The book provides one kind of practical suggestion for the many who are increasingly 
uneasy because they feel that both our educational objectives and results are somewhat 
out of touch with life as most pupils will meet it. 
Chapters I, Man and the Universe; II, The Growth of Man’s Body; HI, The Growth of Man’s Mind; IV, The Growth 
of Man’s Religion; V, The Growth of Man’s Society; VI, Progress; VII and VIII, The Use of Man’s Mind, 
254 pages. 


The publishers will be glad to send on application a pamphlet written by the author entitled 
“A Description and Discussion with Notes for Teachers of the Proper Study of Mankind” 


38. 6d. net (by post 3s. rod.) 
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GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


42nd Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fifteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
mdence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Poémes Frangais: pour la Jeunesse. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes, Questionnaire and Vocabulary, by N. W. H. 
ScoTT. (3s. Macmillan.) 

These poems are easy enough for quite young pupils and many 
of them can well be learnt by heart. There are notes and 
questionnaires on each one and a full vocabulary. 


The School Certificate French Course. By Prof. E. WEEKLEY 
and B. J. Hayes. Second Edition. (4s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Prof. Weekley and Mr. Hayes are veterans in the compilation 
of textbooks. Any student who works honestly through this 
manual should have no difficulty in satisfying the requirements 
of the School Certificate in French. 


General School Papers in French. By Dr. A. D. Bryant. (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

These forty-four papers, framed on the lines of the General 
Schools Certificate of the University of London, will be most 
useful for testing candidates. The book is so well chosen that 
there may be a danger of pupils trusting to it for all their 
preparation, whereas one paper a week should be sufficient 
and then the book could be used for a school year. 


First French Course: for Seniors. By H. F. KYNASTON-SNELL. 
(3s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Students who start a foreign language after the usual school 
age find the usual primers too childish for them and unsuitable 
to their needs. Mr. Kynaston-Snell has therefore composed 
this book for these senior students, who are usually already 
in business and have to study in the evening. The material 
given is a minimum for ordinary commercial conversation, 
and all niceties of grammar have been omitted. There are 
thirty-five lessons of which five are repetitions. A book that 
should be very suitable for its purpose. 


A French Grammar. Fourth and Fifth Years’ Course. By 
MARGARET KENNEDY. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 

Miss Kennedy’s earlier French Grammar is now in its tenth 
edition and the present book is a continuation which should 
carry students as far as university entrance. Most space has 
been given to the verb, both accidence and syntax. There are 
ample exercises for translation throughout the book, mostly 
on the lines of the Scottish Leaving Certificate. In a future 
edition the author might sce fit to enlarge considerably the 
list of words likely to be confused and the miscellaneous phrases 
or leave them out altogether. Many good manuals on such 
subjects exist. Un coup d'état is somewhat more than a political 
crisis. 


A First German Course (Alles Notige). 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Modern French Stories. Selected and Edited by E. FANNIERE. 
(zs. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Bell’s Graduated German Readers for Rapid Reading. Inter- 
mediate Stage. Emil und die Detektive: ein Roman fur 
Kinder. By E. KASTNER. Adapted and Edited with 
Questionnaires, &c., by D. JENNER. (2s. Bell.) 

Leçons Vivantes avec nos Amis français. By Grace B. Dopps. 
(2s. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

An Elementary French Course. By R. M. WEIR and A. S. 
ROBERTSON. Part 3. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 
L’Humour d'Anatole France. By F. BoILLOT. 

Presses Universitaires de France.) 

Third Form French Course. By E. F. Horsley and C. L. A. 
Bonne. (3s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

First Spanish Grammar. By Dr. E. W. OLMSTED and Dr. R. L. 
GRISMER. (10s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Apprenez l’ Anglais en Angleterre. By Prof. F. BoiLLoT. (5 franc. 
Paris: Agence Francaise de Propagande.) 


(Continued on page 608) 


By G. R. CHAFFER. 


(Paris: Les 


BoaRD OF EDUCATION List 60.—The Board of Education has 
just issued through the Stationery Office a new edition of the 
List 60, Secondary Schools and Preparatory Schools in England 
recognized by the Board of Education as efficient. It gives the 
names of nearly 1,600 secondary schools, showing in each case 
the responsible body, the headmaster or headmistress, fees 
charged, number of pupils on October 1 last (boarders being 
shown separately); free places, advanced courses, and examina- 
tions taken. Copies may be purchased from any of H.M. Sta- 
tionery Offices. Price 3s., by post, 3s. 3d. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


HE HOSPITAL and Medical School are fully 

equipped for teaching the entire medical curn- 

culum, including instruction in Maternity Wards and all 
Special Departments. 


Students are prepared for the Pre-medical 
Examination in Chemistry and Physics, which is 
taken after the Preliminary Examination in 
General Education has been passed. 


Students may join the Medical School at the 
beginning of any of the three Terms—October, 
January, or April. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments, besides the usual Clerkships and 
Dresserships, are open to all General Students without extra fee : 


REGISTRARS .. 25 i .. 9 Annual Appointments. 
RESIDENT OFFICERS TO THE SPECIAL | 2 Appointments Annually 
DEPARTMENTS h for six months. 
House PHYSICIANS .. Fe .. 6 PA s i 
House SURGEONS .. pa a, 8 ib a T 
OBSTETRIC AND GYNACOLOGICAL 5 
House SURGEONS Si si 
RESIDENT ANÆSTHETISTS .. se 2 ne ss yi 
The Medical and Surgical Casualty Officers are appointed every 
six months. The appointments include Salary, Board, and 
Residence. 


bD? oo os 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 

Two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and one in Science, 
of the value of {100 each. Two UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS in 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology, value {90 and {60 
respectively, open to Students of Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge who have already passed or completed the curriculum 
for the professional examinations in Anatonry and Physiology, 
are offered for competition at the beginning of the Winter 
Session. 

Two BRoDERIP SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £60 and {40 
respectively are awarded every year for proficiency in Clinical 
knowledge. 

The MurRAY GOLD MEDAL AND SCHOLARSHIP (£25), founded in 
connexion with the University of Aberdeen, is awarded every 
third year to a Student of the Middlesex Hospital. 


The following are awarded annually : 

The LYELL MEDAL AND SCHOLARSHIP, value £55 (Surgical 
Anatomy and Practical Surgery). 

The FREEMAN SCHOLARSHIP, value £30 (Obstetric Medicine 
and Gynzcology). 

The HetLey PRIZE, value £25 (Clinical Medicine, Surgery, 
and Obstetrics). 

The Lzorpotp Hupson PRIZE, value 11 guineas (Surgical 
Pathology and Bacteriology). 

SECOND YEAR’S EXHIBITION, value 10 guineas (Anatomy and 
Physiology). 

NEw ZEALAND STUDENTS’ SCHOLARSHIP, the Clinical advan- 
tages of the Hospital for one year free. 

The Tutors assist all Students, especially those who are pre- 
paring for Examinations, without extra fee; thus the necessity 
of obtaining private instruction is obviated. 

Gymnasium, Common Rooms, Athletic Grounds, Squash 
Rackets, and a Restaurant are provided. 

Full particulars and detailed prospectus may be obtained on 
application to: 

T. IZOD BENNETT, M.D., F.R.C.P., Dean of the Medical 
School, Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 1; or to the School 
Secretary. 
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COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 


R.V. Text A.V. Text 
- 6d. net . net 
3s. 6d. net 3s. net + By Dr. KNAPP. 
4s. net Vol. I, 2s. net | 
Vol. II, 2s. net 
—By G. W.and J. H. WADE. 


3s. net y 
LARGER COMMENTARIES 


ST. MARK, A.V., 2s. 6d. net. ST. LUKE, A.V., 4s. net. By Dr. KNAPP. 
II SAMUEL, R.V., 4s. net. By G. W. and J. H. WADE. 


o*e A.V. editions have important R.V. variations in footnotes. 


OXFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE'S SYLLABUS OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION for Council Schools. 1s. 6d. net. 
PETERBOROUGH DIOCESAN SYLLABUS of Church Cate- 
chism and Prayer Book Instruction. Suggested as a Supplement 
to the Oxfordshire Syllabus. 8d. net. 

HE OLD TESTAMENT: Studies in Teaching and Syllabus. 
By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. R.V. Text. Genesis to Ruth. 16s. net. 
MOS AND HIS AGE. By Dr. C. KNAPP. Based on Dalton 

Plan Course assignments. - 6d. net. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., | Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 4 


Borough Road College, Isleworth 


In consequence of the reduction by the Board of 
Education of the number of students admissible to 
training colleges for official certification as teachers, 
the above College, which is one of a group under the 
management of the British and Foreign School 
Society, will have vacancies in September for a limited 
number of Men students not seeking official recog- 
nition as Teachers. 

The College has a highly qualified Staff and is fully 
equipped for advanced work up to the level of a 
degree. It is residential and unsectarian. It is situated 
in some 15 acres of its own playing fields, some half-hour’s 
distance from the centre of London. 

For particulars apply to the Principal, Borough 
Road College, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


(University of London) 


HE WINTER SESSION will begin on 
October 2, 1933. 


The Medical School provides courses in Preliminary, 
Intermediate, and Final Subjects, and Students can 
join at once after matriculation. 

Situation.—Between a large population, providing 
Clinical material, and one of the best residential 
districts, thus enabling students to live in close 
proximity to their work. 

New Buildings.—Classes began during the Summer 
Session of 1933 in the new buildings, which cost 
£250,000. 

Clinical Units in Medicine and Surgery.— 
Certain members of the Medical and Surgical Staff 
devote their whole time to teaching and research. 

Nearly 1,000 Beds available for teaching—addi- 
tional clinical material being provided by affiliation to 
an Infirmary and other Institutions. 

Entrance and Research Scholarships to the value 
of £1,200 are awarded annually. 

Appointments varying in value up to {750 per 
annum open to students after qualification. 

For further particulars and illustrated prospectus , 
apply to the School Secretary. 


C. M. WILSON (M.C.), M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Dean. 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


Shakespeare in the 
Classroom 


By MARGARET STEPPAT. 2s. 6d. 
With Diagrams. 

Shows how Shakespeare can be made interesting to 

children and gives an account of preparatory study and 


exercises in dramatic work which lead up to the reading 
of the plays. A very good practical book. 


Biology in Everyday 
Life 


By JOHN BAKER and J. B. S. HALDANE. 


3s. 6d. 
A series of six broadcast talks revised and amplified 
for publication. An admirable book to put into the hands 
of elder boys and girls, or to read aloud in class ; it would 
be useful as a foundation for elementary lessons in biology. 


This Land of Ours 


A Simple Explanation of the Basis of Scenery 
By WILLIAM PLATT. J/lustrated. 2s. 


“ Contains some unusual information. . . . Extremely 
interesting and contains some good photographs.’’— 
Teachers’ World. 


For School Theatricals 


Scenic Equipment and 
the Small Stage 


By R. ANGUS WILSON. 2s. 6d- 
With Diagrams. 


“ Any teacher who runs a dramatic class, either in school 
or out of it, will find this little book extremely useful.’'— 
Teachers’ World. 


The Name on the 
Rock 


A Canadian Saga in Three Acts 
By AMICE MACDONELL. ls. 6d. 


The heroic story of Alexander Mackenzie, first of white 
tT to cross the Rockies to the Pacific. (Cast: 15 m., 
-) 


King’s Son, Churl’s 
Son 


A Play in One Act 
By JANE CRAN Is. 


A dramatic episode in the days of the Civil Wars. (Cast: 
3 m., 1 f., crowd.) 


The Hidden People 


A Short Play 
By M. H. NOEL-PATON Is. 6d. 


“ Charming. ... An admirable play for schools, and 
the fee only 7s. 6d.!'—Teachers’ World. (Cast: 3 m., 
2 f., 15 minor parts and crowd.) 


Full list of plays on application 


Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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SCIENCE 


Physical Chemistry : an Introduction to First Principles. By 
Dr. A. K. Goarp. (5s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Within the limits of an elementary textbook, this gives a good 
introduction to the subject. It commences with a chapter on 
the states of matter, and then proceeds to explain the phenomena 
of solutions of all types. Then follow chapters on the laws of 
chemical combination, the determination of chemical formulae, 
atomic and molecular weights, osmotic pressure and reversible 
reactions. The last chapters, on electrolysis and colloidal 
solutions, are particularly good. 


The Science of Housecraft. By AGNrEs L. STENHOUSE and E. 
STENHOUSE. (3s. Oxford University Press.) 


This book deals directly and practically with the properties 
of the most familiar things met with in everyday. life—air, 
water, food, fuel, clothing, &c.—and, by this path, introduces 
the student to the fundamental facts of chemistry and physics. 
Thus is imparted a sound knowledge of the methods of good 
housecraft. The reader is given useful information about the 
building of a house, clothing, fuels, heating and lighting of 
houses, cleanliness, foods, and the principles of cookery. School 
pupils taking domestic science will find this book most attractive 
and full of information. 


The Young Observers: a Simple Science Series for Reading 
and Study. By A. ALLCOTT. (Book I, 1s. 6d. Book II, 
Is. 9d. Books III and IV, 2s. each. Cassell.) 


These four books form a well-graded progressive course in 
which virtually all branches of natural science are represented. 
Each chapter is self-contained, so that they can be read in any 
order that may be deemed appropriate; and many simple 
experiments to be performed by the children are suggested. 
The type employed is bold (double pica in I; pica in IV), and 
the illustrations are numerous and good. Some confusion, 
however, exists in the mind of the author between a cocoon 
and a chrysalis; and the account of the construction of the 
cocoon of the Puss moth is wrong; while in at least two legends 


’ 


the word “anther ” is used, though it does not appear in the 
text. But these and a few other minor errors do not prevent 
warm commendation of these booklets as admirably suited for 
use in junior elementary schools: few, if any, are more so. 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEET- 
INGS, LEICESTER.—Section L has arranged for a wide programme, 
and will meet under the presidency of Mr. J. L. Holland, Director 
of Education for Northamptonshire and a former recorder of the ` 
Section. At the first session on Thursday, September 7, there are 
to be five papers on “ Training for Business and Administration.” 
Later, the Report of the Committee on Science in Adult Education 
will be presented by Prof. J. L. Myres,O.B.E. On September 8, 
six speakers will discuss the subject ‘‘ Education for the Indus- 
tries of the East Midlands.” Dr. P. W. Bryan will introduce the 
subject, and Mr. W. A. Brockington, C.B.E., will give a final 
summation. The Report of the Committee on the Teaching of 
Science with special reference to Biology will be presented by 
Dr. Lilian J. Clarke at 12 noon. The morning of Monday, 
September 11, will be occupied in joint session with Section J 
by a discussion on “ The Predictive Value of School Examina- 
tions and Psychological Tests.” Seven papers will be read, and an 
open discussion will follow. In the late afternoon (5.30) a 
symposium has been arranged on “‘ The Cultural Value of Science 
in Adult Education.” Sir Richard Gregory, Bart., will open, 
Prof. W. J. Pugh, Prof. W. B. Brierley, Dr. Allan Ferguson, and 
Prof. J. L. Myres, O.B.E., will give short papers, and Sir Josiah 
Stamp, G.B.E., will summarize the views expressed. At the 
final session on September 12, Mr. J. L. Holland will deliver his 
presidential address on “The Development of the National 
System of Education.’’ This will be followed by four papers on 
“ Research Work by Teachers and Schools.” Open discussion 
will follow all subjects so far as time permits. Afternoon visits 
to Loughborough College, Rugby School, and Rugby Day 
Continuation School have also been planned. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Immediate success of 
THE FOLK-SONG 
SIGHT-SINGING SERIES 


A new and important series for school use, already in 
wide demand throughout the country 
Compiled and Edited by EDGAR CROWE, ANNIE LAWTON, 
and W. GILLIES WHITTAKER 


A unique, cheaply-priced collection for the teaching 
and practice of sight-singing, one of the most 
important branches of musical education. 

The series when complete will comprise over 1,100 
folk-tunes of many countries, arranged with 
expression marks in twelve carefully graded books. 
There are no “ exercises,” for every number is a 
real folk-tune. 

For the teacher’s guidance, full advice is given as 
to the best possible use of the books. 


NOW READY 
Books I-III (staff notation), each containing 100 or 


more tunes. 
Book XI (sol-fa notation), containing 160 tunes. 


Books IV—X will be published in early September. 


Each book, 4d. in paper, 6d. in linen 
Prospectus and specimen page on application 


36 Soho Square, Oxford St., London, W.1 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 


The programme of lectures and classes 
for teachers for the session 1933-34 com- 
prises a wide range of subjects which will 
be dealt with by distinguished lecturers and 
leading authorities. 


Teachers in all types of schools (public and 
private), whether in or outside the County, 
are eligible to attend. 


A number of courses in Art, Literature, 
Modern Languages, Economics, Geography, 
History, Mathematics, Music, and Science are 
specially suitable for masters and mistresses 
in secondary schools. 


Copy of the Handbook, giving particulars 
of the courses, syllabuses, and fees, can be 
obtained post free on application to 


THE EDUCATION OFFICER (H4), 
The County Hall, S.E. 1. 
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BLACKIES NEW BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS OF 
SOLIDS. By H. A. BAXTER, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master, Liverpool Institute High School ; 
formerly Scholar of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
3s. 6d. net. 

This book offers a comprehensive course in elementary 
mechanics suited to beginners, and covers the work 
required for the Higher School Certificate examination 
in applied mathematics. It is also intended to meet the 
requirements in theoretical mechanics of students 
taking up technical courses. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. Hucues, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 
PANTON, B.A. 
Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s. each. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 3d. each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 
A series of three books on the topic method designed 
to provide a course in science for boys and girls of 
average ability between the ages of 11 and 14. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Book for Teachers. By A. G. 
HvuGHEs, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed. 48. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICAL FACTS AND 


FORMULAE. By A. S. PERcivaL, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; author of “ Optics,” “ Notes 
on Optics,” and “ Practical Integration.” 

(In preparation.) 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 


SCHOOLS. By F. J. Hemminecs, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. Cuark, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. Cloth 
Boards. 4s. 6d. 
This book meets the requirements of the more advanced 
mathematics syllabuses of the various School Certi- 
ficate and Matriculation Examinations. The numerous 
examples, which have been carefully graded, have been 
designed, not for the purpose of puzzling the pupil, 
but rather to give point to the text, and thus strengthen 
the pupil’s grasp of subject. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 
CULUS. By N. J. CHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
and E. H. Fryer, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse. Cloth Boards. 5s. 
This book covers the course in Co-ordinate Geometry 
and Calculus for the Additional Papers in the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate Examination, but the 
ability to differentiate Trigonometric Functions adds 
so largely to the power of the Calculus that it has been 
thought advisable to add a chapter on these functions. 
An abundant collection of exercises has been provided. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. Hanxinson, M.A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. Copiously illustrated. 
6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 
“ A Public School Biology ” is primarily intended as 
a textbook for any of the School Certificate Examina- 
tions, and in especial for the new syllabus in Biology 
for the School Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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DOOIUOO ONLO OOOTO TULOU OOTO OLLI 


A New Simplified 


ARSENE LUPIN 


LEBLANC 
LES CONFIDENCES 
D’ARSENE LUPIN 
2s. 


Specially simplified text, both in Vocabulary 
used and Grammatical Construction, for 
middle forms. 


With Footnotes, Oral and Written Exercises, 
and Vocabulary. Well Illustrated. 


Edited by H. O. Emerson, B.A. 


Other Volumes in the Series, each 28. 6d. 


Leblanc. ARSÈNE LUPIN—TROIS CONTES 
a LA LAMPE JUIVE. 
Gorsse. TOTO, PREMIER POLICIER DE 
FRANCE. 


Pastre. RATABOUL, GENTLEMAN-PIRATE 


A Very Easy Reader on new lines 


CONTES 
D'AUJOURD'HUI 


H. O. EMERSON, B.A., 


Harvey Grammar School, Folkestone 


112 pp., Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. 


ls. 6d. 


Illustrated with over Thirty Humorous Black- 
and-White Sketches 


BY 
SYBIL STUART 


The book consists of nineteen short tales, humorous 
and thoroughly modern in spirit, subject-matter and 
Vocabulary. | 
The constructions are simple, and care has been taken 
to restrict the terms used to a minimum, 
There are full Footnotes, Practical Exercises, Questions, 
and Vocabulary. 


18 King William Street, 


Hilt Charing Cross, London, W.C. 2mm 
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. Varia 


Lady Dyson, wife of Sir Frank Dyson, the former Astronomer- | 


Royal, has written from Cape Town asking the National Institute 
for the Blind to provide in Braille a history of South Africa for 
the use of blind children in that country. 

& & & 


Messrs. B. H. BLACKWELL, LTD., have issued a Catalogue 
(No. 332) of second-hand books containing nearly 2,000 titles. 
About 400 of these are from the library of the late George 
Saintsbury and a similar number from that of the late Rt. Hon. 
J. M. Robertson. 

& & & 

The sixty-page Syllabus of Civilization (indicating in three 
stages—to A.D. 400, to 1350, to 1933—the evolution of nature- 
conquest, industry, art, science, social life) commended in a 
note in our July issue, can be had direct from the author, F. J. 
Gould, Armorel, Woodfield Avenue, Ealing, London, W. 5, 


for 24d. stamps. 
& ® g 


The Dryad Quarterly, issued by the Dryad Press, Leicester, 
is a quarterly devoted to art and handwork. The July-September 
issue contains, among other items, articles on printing fabrics, and 
the use of cross-stitch in schools, and the first of a series, by 
Miss Hilda K. F. Gull, Inspectress of Schools, Liverpool Education 
Committee, on handwork in the infant school as a basis for future 


craft work. 
e e s 


Students of the East will find several noteworthy announce- 
ments in the list of Autumn Books advertised by MESSRS. GEORGE 
ROUTLEDGE & Sons, LTD., KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & 
Co., Ltp. Sven Hedin has written another book on his work 
in the Gobi Desert, Sir Percy Sykes is contributing A History 
of Exploration, Giotto Dainelli has written on the Buddhists and 
glaciers of Western Tibet, and Sir Denison Ross has produced 
a biography of Sir Anthony Sherley with an account of his 
Persian adventures. We notice also The Victorian Aftermath, by 
Mr. E. Wingfield-Stratford, and a volume by J. Mills Whithan 
on the French Revolution. 


The list of Autumn Books to be issued by Messrs. J. M. 
DENT & Sons, LtpD., includes four additions to Everyman's 
Library, which will then total goo volumes. Nine new volumes 
are also announced for the Double Volumes series. Mr. Arthur 
Stanley has selected and arranged an “‘ anthology of the open air ” 
under the title The Out-of-Doors Book, which will include appro- 
priate excerpts from the works of the best-known writers of the 


past and present. 
& & & 


HELP FOR THE UNEMPLOYED.—Dr. J. Watson Grice has 
invited schools to be ‘‘ wedded ” to some distressed area for the 
supply of reading matter to training and recreation centres. 
Books, magazines, periodicals, and illustrated weeklies are 
welcomed by thousands who are running the risk of demoraliza- 
tion through enforced leisure. The work has the approval and 
support of the Headmasters’ Conference. Dr. Grice’s address is, 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. r. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., LTD., have issued a series 
of small but convenient catalogues likely to be of particular 
service to teachers in secondary schools. First there is a classified 
list of recent textbooks in which the latest publications are 
specially marked. Then there is a descriptive select list of 
Longman’s science books. Special subjects are dealt with in 
three separate descriptive lists covering books on English lan- 
guage and literature, history, and modern languages respectively. 

& & & 


Two omnibus volumes of wide appeal are announced for 
publication in the autumn by the STUDENT CHRISTIAN Move- 
MENT Press, Ltp. These are the first volumes of the series of 
broadcast talks entitled ‘‘ God and the World through Christian 
Eyes ” and a volume entitled Towards Reunion -© What the 
Churches stand for, in which representatives of the Church of 
England and Nonconformist bodies set forth the beliefs and 
methods of their respective churches. Three more volumes in the 
series of ‘' Bible Books for Small People ’’ are announced. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF LIVERPOOL 


Reduced to 1/— September Ist 
(Published at 4/-) 


GERMAN TRANSLATION AND COMPOSITION 

By ÆNID PICTON, B.A., Lecturer in German at 
the University of Liverpool. 
German and English excerpts from modern authors, 
suitable for use by teachers and students, especially 
in preparation for Higher School Certificate and 
Intermediate B.A. Examinations. Net 1/- 

ANIMAL LIFE IN THE SEA 
By R. J. DANIEL, M.Sc. 61 illustrations. Net 5/6 


THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY OF J.G. FICHTE 


A critical account, together with translations. By 
G. H. TURNBULL. Net 12/6 


Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., London 


Portsmouth Municipal College 


London University Degree Courses (Special and General) 
in Pure Science, and Arts (Languages, History). 


Degree and Diploma Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering. 


School of Pharmacy (B.Pharm., Ph.C., and M.P.S.). 
Special Course in Radiotelegraphy. 


Full-time Courses—Junior and Senior—in Commerce 
and Domestic Science. 


FEES from {7 17s. 6d. to £21 per annum, according 
to type of Course. For particulars, apply REGISTRAR, at 
the College. 


| new ones, both readers and advertisers. 


| í Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Westhill Training College 


SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM 


ONE-YEAR COURSE in RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


for Trained Teachers wishing to specialize 
in Scripture Teaching in day schools 


and for Ministers wishing to specialize in 
the educational work of the Church 


The College provides other courses for Sunday School 
Teachers, for the Froebel Certificate, and for Pre-School 
Teachers 
Next term begins September 30th 
Full particulars from Dr. Basil A. Yeaxlee, Principal 


FOYLES ror BOOKS! 


Any book on any subject. Over two million volumes in 
stock. Catalogues free on mentioning your interests 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (seven lines) 


“This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
The fact is 
being recognized.’’ 


This is the opinion of the Boston ‘‘ Journal of Education” 
concerning ‘‘ The Journal of Education.” 
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MACMILLAN 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1934 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1934 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare THE TEMPEST. 
DEIGHTON. 2s. 


Edited by K. 
[Junior and School. 
—— THE TEMPEST. Eversley Edition. With 

Notes. Is. 6d. net. [Junior and School. 
—— HAMLET. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
—— HAMLET. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 

; : [School. 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Selected by 

F. T. PatGRAVE. Book IV. Edited by J. H. 

FOWLER, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School. 
Tennyson.—_THE LADY OF SHALOTT; THE 

LOTOS-EATERS; OENONE; ULYSSES ; 

LANCELOT AND ELAINE ; and THE PASSING 

OF ARTHUR. Edited by F. J. Rowe and W. T. 

WEBB. 2s. 6d. [School. 
Sheridan.—_THE RIVALS. Edited by R. HERRING. 

Is. 6d. { School. 
Ruskin.—_SESAME AND LILIES. Edited by A. E. 


RosBerts, M.A. 1s. 4d. [School. 
Scott—_MARMION. Edited by M. MACMILLAN, 
D.Litt. 3s. [Junior. 


— MARMION and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. (Junior. 
Addison and Steele.—COVERLEY PAPERS FROM 
F “ SPECTATOR.” Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
[Junior. 

Kipling. —THE JUNGLE BOOK. School Edition. 4s. 
[Junior. 

Goldsmith. —THE TRAVELLER and THE DE- 
SERTED VILLAGE. Edited by ARTHUR BARRETT, 
B.A. 1s. od. [J unior. 
—THE TRAVELLER and THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. Edited by J. W. Hares, M.A. od. 
[Junior 


ENGLISH—conid. 

An Anthology of Poetry from Spenser to Arnold. 
Edited by WILLIAM Wirtts, M.A. 5s. net. 
This anthology provides in a convenient and 
compact form those poems which are included in 
the General English Literature syllabus for the 
School Certificate Examination of the University 
of Cambridge. [School. 


LATIN AND GREEK 

Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book VI. Edited by 
C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. (Junior. 
Me XXI. Edited by J. E. MELHUISH, M.A. 
(School. 

— "BOOKS XXIand XXII. Edited by Canon W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 5s. [School. 
Virgil._ AENEID. Edited by T. E. 
PaGE, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 
Horace.—ODES.—Book II. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 


Book VI. 


M.A. 2s. [School. 
— ODES. Book II. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
2s. 6d. [School. 
aa aaa cea, VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. [School. 


—. BOOKS VI and VII. Edited by Rev. PERCIVAL 
Frost, M.A. 4s. (School. 
Xenophon.-MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited by 
A. R. CLuEr, B.A. 6s. [School. 
—— ANABASIS. Book III. Edited by Rev. G. H. 
NaLL, M.A. 2s. (Junior. 
Homer.—ILIAD. Books XIII-XXIV. Edited by 
at Leaf, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
(School. 

Euripides. MEDEA. Edited by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, 
M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 
—— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 3s. 
[Junior and School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1934 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare. JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
[School. 

—- HENRY V. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
[School. 
—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 
K. DEIGHTON. 2s. LJunior. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
2s. [Junior. 
—— Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. Is. 6d. 
net each. [Junior and School. 
Chaucer—THE PROLOGUE. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD, 2s. [School. 


—— THE PROLOGUE, KNIGHT’S TALE, and 
NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE. Edited by A. 
INGRAHAM. 2s. 6d. (School. 


Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Book V. (Nine- 
teenth Century.) Selected by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Edited by J. H. FowLer, M.A. 2s. 3d. [School. 


Addison and Steele—COVERLEY PAPERS. Edited 


by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. (School. 
Froude.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Chapter I. 
Edited by E. Hi. BLAKENEY. Is. qd. [School. 


ENGLISH—contd. 


Scott.—_QUENTIN DURWARD. With Introduction 
and Notes. 3s. 6d. - [Junior. 
— QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by A. LL. Exo. 
2s. 6d. (Junior. 
Tennyson.— OENONE AND OTHER POEMS. (Con- 
taining ‘‘ The Lotos-Eaters.”) Edited by F. J. 
Rower, M.A., and W. T. WEBB, M.A. Is. gd. 
[Junior. 

—— SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON. (Containing 
“ Oenone ” and “The Lotos-Eaters.’’) Edited 

by H. B. GEORGE and Sir W. H. Hapow. 2s. 6d. 
[Junior. 

— THE LADY OF SHALOTT AND OTHER 


POEMS. (Containing ‘‘Oenone’’ and “ The 
Lotos-Eaters.’’) Edited by J. H. FowLER, M.A. 
1s. gd. (Junior. 
Longfelow—EVANGELINE. Edited by H. B. 
CoTTERILL, M.A. 1s. gd. (Junior. 


LATIN AND GREER 
Virgil—AENEID. Book IX. Edited by H. M. 


STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. (School. 
Caesar. —GALLIC WAR. Book IV. Edited by 
C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [School and Junior. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. Edited by 
G. H. NaLL, M.A. 2s. (School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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Scholarship Awards 


1. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST 

Entrance Scholarship: History: P. I. M. Fergusson; Entrance Scholarship 
in Modern Languages and Reid Harwood Scholarship: W. T. Shaw; Classics 
and Porter Scholarship: R. J. M. Lindsay ; Mathematics and Physics Scholarship 
and Tennent Exhibition: F. White (all of the Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution). 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

Rebecca Flower yF Scholarships : J. E. Heap (Downing College) and 
R. A. R. B. Pearson (Uppingham School). James Wiliam Squire Scholarship : 
R. Y. Jennings (Downing College). 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Mathematics: Minor Scholarships: D. E. Smith (Kendrick Girls’ School, 
Reading), J. M. Sykes (Wallasey High School) ; Exhibition : B. M. Middlehurst 
Penarth County School). Natural Sciences : Minior Scholarships : E. V. Southall 
Perse School for Girls, Cambridge), E. H. Ridler (Clapham High School, 
.P.D.S.T.), D. H. Bradford (Ladies’ College, Cheltenham) ; Exhibition: E. M. 
Butcher (Clapham High School, G.P.D.S.T.). Minor Scholarship for English : 
E. Molony (Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks). Turle Scholarship for Music of 
£88 po ene for four years: Daphne Bird (Mary Datchelor Girls’ School, 


). 
JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Rustat Classical Exhibition : C. P. Marriott (Rossall School). 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

Major Scholarships: K. E. Hemmings (Bedford High School) and B. J. 
Maitland (West Kirby County High School), Mathematics; E. B. M. Murrell 
Perse School, Cambridge), Natural Sciences. Minor Scholarships: P. S. Barlow 
ies’ College, Cheltenham), Mathematics, O. M. Portsmore (Clapham High 
ool) and M. F. Mare (King Edward's High School, Birmingham), Natural 
Sciences ; C. S. C. Henderson (Frognal School, Hampstead), Geography. Ex- 
hibitions : M. F. W. Ozanne (Royal School, Bath), Mathematics, A. B. E. Hanna- 
ford (Harrow County School), Geography, L. H. Jeffery (Ladies’ College, Chelten- 

ham), and Margaret Steadman (South Hampstead High School, N.W. 3). 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Minor Scholarships of {60 : G. R. H. Geoghegan (Winchester College), Mathe- 
matics; G. M. Lewis (Malvern College), Natural Sciences. Exhibitions of £40: 
. A. Watkinson (West Leeds High School), Natural Sciences; A. Campbell 
Harrow School), History ; E. L. Rodick (Liverpool Institute), English. 


SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Scholarship: A. W. White (Magnus Grammar School, Newark), History. 
Exhibitions: E. I. Russell (Wolverhampton Secondary), Mathematics; J. E. 
Genders (Ratcliffe Exhibitioner, King Edward VI, Birmingham), Classics; 
T. E. M. McKitterick (Leatherhead), Classics; H. N. Ashley (Liverpool College), 
Natural Sciences; B. C. Preece (Lawrence Sheriff School, Rugby), Natural 
Sciences ; F. N. Soulsby (Ardingley College), History; D. A. Terry (Hymers 

College, Hull), History. Organ Scholarship: P. M. Yound. 


ST. CATHARINE'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

Scholarships: W. H. Hill (Warwick School), Mathematics; W. J. Cluff 
(Maidenhead County School), Natural Sciences; A. H. Woodhead (Bradford 
Grammar School), Natural Sciences; G. A. Peck (Christ’s Hospital), History. 
Exhibitions: E. J. Dorrell (Taunton School), Classics; IL. F. Hopkins (City of 
London School), Classics; J. Y. Rushbrooke (Wolverhampton Grammar School), 
Mathematics; E. J. W. Dyson (Radley College), Mathematics; F. G. G. Rose 
(Whitgift Middle School, Croydon), Natural Sciences; M. Evans (Ernest Bailey 
School, Matlock), English; R. E. Levy (Hackney Downs School), History ; 
H. H. Hale (Northampton School), Geography ; R. H. Greenwood (Blackpool 
Secondary School), Geography ; B.C. Bell (St. Paul’s School), Modern Languages ; 
- E. C. Pemberton (Lancing College), Modern Languages. 


TRINITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE 
Open Classical Scholarship : H., T. Lane (Rossall School). 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM, COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 

University Medical Scholarship: H. H. Nixon. Pears Scholarship: S. 
Hickling. Tulloch Scholarship: A. C. Bowers. Stephen Scott Scholarships : 
R. Mowbray and R. S. Eusmon (in Anatomy) ; B. Lennox (in Physiology). Gibb 
Scholarship: R. B. W. A. Cole. Charlton Scholarship: S. Y. Feggetter. Goyder 
Scholarship: S. Y. Feggetter. Dickinson Scholarship: S. Y. Feggetter. Philipson 
Scholarships: S. Y. Feggetter, T. F. Main, and H. P. McNamara. Luke Arm- 
strong Scholarship: G. Millar. Stephen Scott Research Grant: G. A. Mason. 
Rutherford Morison Scholarship: L. F. O'Shaughnessy. Hamilton Drummond 
Scholarship : J. H. Saint. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 

Bennett Scholarship of £45 per annum: K. N. Middleton (Asfordby Hill 
Council School and Melton Mowbray County Grammar School). Open Scholar- 
ships of £40 per annum: F. Barrett (Alderman Newton’s Boys’ School, Leicester, 
and University College, Leicester); Isobel M. Bunnett (Wyggeston Grammar 
School for Girls and University College, Leicester); R. H. Freeman (Wyggeston 
Grammar School for Boys, Leicester); L. F. Story (King’s School, Peterborough). 
Scholarship of {25 per annum: E. W. Stiles (Alderman Newton’s Boys’ School, 
Coy Leicester). Bursaries of £20 pt annum: P.G. Day (Deacon's School, Peter- 
borough); E. P. Gimley (Hinckley Grammar School and University College, 
Leicester); Florence I. Loke (Alderman Newton's Girls’ School and University 
College, Leicester); Edna M. Taylor (Wyggeston Grammar School for Girls, 
Leicester, and University College, Leicester), and W. K. Witcomb (Alderman 
Newton’s Boys’ School, Leicester). 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
Reid Trustees’ Scholarship: I. Graham (St. Martin’s High School, Tulse 
Hill). Deccan Scholarship: N. C. Keeping (Maynard School, Exeter). Pfeiffer 
Scholarship : F. I. Thoday (Maynard School, Exeter). Henry Tate Scholarship : 
M. P. Tonkin (Colston’s Girls’ School, Bristol). Arnott Scholarship: N. E. 
Winterbottom (King’s Norton Secondary School). 


EAST LONDON COLLEGE 


Drapers’ Company’s Science Scholarships : N. Simmons (Central Foundation 
School); L. J. Stroud (Farnham Grammar School) ; Elsie M. Tanner (Harrow 


County Girls’ School). Draper's Company's Arts Scholarship: L. Gregory 
(George Green's School). Drapers’ Company's Science Exhibition : C. Szafirsztejn 
Central Foundation School). Drapers’ Company’s Arts Exhibitions : R. Lubotsky 
Raine’s School for Boys), C. S. Livesley (Varndean School, Brighton) and 
J. D. Marcantonio (Car 1 Vaughan School, Kensington). College Exhibitions : 
Arts: Nina L. Edwards (Sittingbourne County Girls’ School), Barbara Lee 
(Blyth Secondary School, Norwich), R. M. Mollan (Cardinal Vaughan School, 
Kensington), F. S. Rogers (Braintree County High School), C. Salmon (Brentwood 
School); Science: I. Berg (Raine’s School, Stepney), C. Humphreys (Truro 
School, Cornwall), G. A. Lea (Christ's Hospital, Horsham), L. G. D. Sheldrake 
(Alleyn's School, Dulwich), C. Simons (Tottenham County School). 


FARADAY HOUSE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, LONDON 

Faraday Scholarships of 80 guineas per annum : T. V. R. Wilson (Sherborne 
School, Dorset). Maxwell Scholarship of 60 guineas per annum : W. T. Duerdoth 
(Tiffin Boys’ School, Kingston). Exhibitions of 40 guineas per annum: G.G. 
Scarrott (Portsmouth Grammar School), D. Kann (Raine’s Foundation School 
for Boys), H. A. Erith (Erith County School). Exhibition of 30 guineas per ‘ 
annum: C. A. E. Chandler (High School for Boys, Southend-on-Sea). 


GUY'S HOSPITAL DENTAL SCHOOL, LONDON l 

War Memorial Scholarship in Arts, £40 per annum: J. A. Cotterell (King's 

School, Rochester). Entrance Scholarship in Science, value £40 per annum: 
D. W. Bugg (Kingsbury County School, Middlesex). 


GUY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 
Entrance Scholarships, £100 : Arts: I. A. R. Mackenzie (Fettes College) ; 
Science: Divided between L. Grundstein (Raine’s Foundation School), H. E: 
Moody (Alleyn's School, Dulwich), L. F. W. Salmon (Rutlish School, Merton). 
Confined Scholarship in Science, £100 : J. J. Davis (Reading School). 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON 

Sambrooke Scholarship in Arts: M. U. Stang (Raine’s Foundation School). 
Henry Neville Gladstone Scholarship: Enid N. Rumney, County School for Girls. 
Ealing). Two Sambrooke Scholarships in Science: G. A. Owen (County School, 
Bromicy), and A. Anthony (Harrow County School). Sambrooke Scholarship ia 
Engineering : D. G. Burton (City of London School). Founders’ Companys 
Scholarship in Engineering: L. C. Hayes (Latymer U School). Laws 
Entrance Scholarship: Isabel Glencross (Dumfries A .  Warneford 
Scholarships : G. F. W. Tripp (Westminster School), W. M. Stephens (Regent 
Street Polytechnic, W. 1), A. F. Russell (Brockley County School). Sambrooke 
Scholarship : F. E. Stock (Colfe’s Grammar School). 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 
Science Scholarship : G. Beven (King’s College School). 


KING'S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, LONDON 

Major College Scholarship of £80 per annum: Miss P. B. N. Prouten (High 
Wycombe High School, Bucks). Minor College Scholarship of £40 per annum : 
Miss M. M. B. Davies (North London Collegiate School). 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Price Scholarship : L. Grundstein (Raine’s Foundation School). 
Scholarship: W. H. J. Baker (East London College). 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR 
WOMEN 

St. Dunstan’s Exhibition: Miss R. C. Cassell (Selhurst Grammar School, 
Croydon). A. M. Bird Scholarship : Miss A. E. Burch (Greycoat Hospital, West- 
minster). Mrs. George M. Smith Scholarship : Miss Y. Garland (Putney High 
School). Special Mrs. George M. Smith Scholarships: Miss J. Simmons (St. 
Mary's Hall, Brighton) and Miss R. Caggan (North London Collegiate School. 
Mabel Sharman Crawford Scholarship: Miss D. K. Paterson (London (R.F.H.) 
School of Medicine for Women). Dr. Margaret Todd Scholarship : Miss D. M. 
Gladwell (London (R.F.H.) School of Medicine for Women). Lewis Memorial 
Scholarship: Miss M. L. Penwill (London (R.F.H.) School of Medicine for 
Women). Sarah Holborn Scholarship: Miss A. Jones (Milton Mount College, 
Crawley). A. M. Bird Clinical Scholarship : Miss A. J. McNairn (London (R.F.H.) 
School of Medicine for Women). Alfred Langton Scholarship: Miss B. E. Barsby 
(London (R.F.H.) School of Medicine for Women). Ellen Walker Bursary : 
Miss B. J. Travers (Newnham College, Cambridge). Flora Murray Bursary : 
Miss J. M. Cass (London (R.F.H.), School of Medicine for Women), Special 
A. M. Bird Bursaries: Miss E. J. R. Browne, Miss J. C. Goodchild, Miss I. H. 
Lamey, Miss A. L. Musgrave, Miss G. J. Greenhalgh (all of London (R.F.H-! 
School of Medicine for Women). Postgraduate Scholarships : A. M. Bird Post- 
graduate Scholarship in Pathology: Miss D. Woodman. Mabel Webb and 
A. M. Bird Research Scholarship : Miss U. Shelley. Edith Pechey Phipson Post- 
graduate Scholarship : Miss Hope Trant. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 

Scholarships : R. Heather (Wandsworth School), D. G. Morgan (St. Olave's 
Grammar School), Dorothy R. Shanahan (South Hampstead High School. 
Whittuck Scholarship: A. M. Kelly (St. Ignatius College, N. 15). Four Lever- 
hulme Scholarships: Margaret Bradford (Abbeydale Secondary, Sheffield), 
R. Flashtig (Raine’s Foundation School), R. Frampton (Taunton's School, 
Southampton), and A. H. Smith (Portsmouth Grammar School). Bursaries : 
R. J. Church (Westminster City School), D. R. James (Beckenham and Penge 
County School), R. A. A. Askew (Leyton County High School), F. E. Branden- 
burger (University College School, honorary). Whittuck Scholarship in Laws: 
A. M. Kelly (St. Ignatius’ College). 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON 
The Twining Scholarship: Diana Tyler (Convent of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, Barnes). The Oxford Scholarship: Peronelle Armitage-Smith (Queens 
College Schoot). The Professors’ Junior Scholarship : Madeleine Dreyfuss (Queen's 
College School). 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, LONDON 


Gertrude Griffith Scholarship: H. M. N. Keene (Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Open Exhibition in Mathematics: Nellie Carruthers (Crediton High School). 
Entrance Scholarship: Mary Wilson (High School for Girls, Kendal). 


ST. DUNSTAN'S EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, LONDON 


University Exhibitions: Kathleen Scudamore (Girton College, Cambridge), 
Kathleen Wallis (St. Paul's Girls’ School). 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


Faculty of Arts: Andrews Entrance Scholarship in Classics: E. D. Muffett 
(Chigwell School, Essex) and Joan Manton (Kingsbury County School). Rosa 
Morison Entrance Scholarship in Classics: J. N. Kemp (Simon Langton Boys’ 
School, Canterbury). Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship: Alice Weissbruth. 
Malden Scholarship in Greek : W. I. Stanton. Hollier Scholarship in Hebrew : 
S. Isaacs and D. S. Mahbub (equal). John Oliver Hobbes Scholarship in English : 
T. Blacka. Rosa Morison Scholarship in English: Eunice L. Smart. Eleanor 
Grove Scholarship (for Women) in German : Joan H. Saxton and Clyde A. Warren 
(equal). Scholarship in’Dutch Studies: R. R. Goodison. Joseph Hume Scholarship 
in Political Economy: M. V. Pai. Lloyd Scholarship in Political Economy : 
R. Krammer. Ricardo Scholarship in Political Economy: C. F. G. Ransom. 
gonn Stuart Mill Scholarship in Philosophy : Margaret MacDonald. School of 

ibrarianship : Entrance Exhibitions: I. G. Philip (Queen’s College, Oxford) 
and F. S. Green (Queen's College, Cambridge). Slade School of Fine Art : 
Robert Ross Scholarship: F. R. Forward. Slade Scholarships: D. H. Clarke, 
Marie T. Coulter, I. P. Godfrey, Margaret A. Ross. Bartlett School of Archi- 
tecture: Entrance Exhibition: A. M. Foyle (Kingswood School, Bath). 
Faculty of Laws : Joseph Hume Scholarship in Jurisprudence: L. C. B. Gower. 
Faculty of Science: Andrews Entrance Scholarship: L. A. Wiseman 
(Stationers’ Company’s School). Goldsmid Entrance Scholarship: J. N. Foster 
(Morley Grammar School). Catherine Maude Pearce Scholarship: Hilda E. 
Johnston. Jeosel Studentship in Mathematics: L. W. F. Elen. Mayer de 
Rothschild Scholarship in Mathematics: J. A. Taylor. Ellen Watson Scholarship 
in Applied Mathematics: L. W. F. Elen. Tuffnell Scholarship in Chemistry : 
R. Wild. Leverhulme Studentships (1932) in Chemical Engineering: P. C. 
Carman and H. Lewis. Derby Scholarship: J. S. Kennedy. Faculty of Medical 
Sciences: Entrance Scholarship: B. Brownscombe (Christ’s Hospital, Hor- 
sham). Entrance Exhibitions: G. B. Jones (Arnold School, Blackpool) and 
J. I. P. James (Eggars Grammar School, Alton). Bucknill Scholarship: D. F. 
Eastcott (Glendale County School, Wood Green). Bayliss Starling Memorial 
Scholarship (Physiology): L. Young, B.Sc. Cluff Memorial Prize (Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pharmacology, and Chemistry) : K. D. Fraser. Ferriere Scholarship 
(tenable at University College Hospital Medical School) : D. V. Davies. Sharpey 
Scholarship (Physiology): E. G. Murphy, B.Sc. First Medical Exhibition : 
G. B. Jones (University College, London). Second Medical Exhibition: J. I. P. 
James (University College, London). Faculty of Engineering : Goldsmid 
Entrance Scholarship: D. A. Collis (Bablake School, Coventry). 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Scholarships: E. L. Welsdon (City of London School for Girls), Classics; 
J. E. Howden (Wadhurst College), Mathematics; J. Hawtin (Mary Datchelor 
Girls’ School), Mathematics ; W. M. Hawkins (Holly Lodge High School, Smeth- 
wick), Botany; M. Hodgson (Northampton School for Girls), Botany; N. 
Stanton (Holly Lodge High School, Smethwick), Botany ; M. M. Berry (Gloucester 
High School), Botany. Exhibitions: French: C. M. Wells (Northampton School 
for Girls), J. Dabbs (Enfield County School), W. E. Hardy (Bedford High School), 
M. P. Syvret (Jersey College for Girls). English: M. E. Jolley (Southend High 
School), P. E. Bartlett (Twickenham County School), D. J. Collihole (Lewes 
County School). History: A. K. M. Dinsmore (University College of the South- 
West of England, Exeter). Mathematics: M. C. Heath (Godolphin and Latymer 
Girls’ School). Botany : G. M. B. Richardson (Luton High School), E. M. Jackson 
(Longton High School, Stoke-on-Trent), P. Rodwell (Keighley Gra mmar School), 
G. M. Marsland (Princess Mary High School, Halifax). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


The Emily Simon Scholarship of £30: Helen Townend (Withington Girls’ 
School). “A * 1918 ” Scholarship of £40: Beryl J. Trickett (Manchester High 
School for Girls) and Kathleen Watson (Blackburn High School for Girls). 

The Ashburne Hall Delagacy Research Studentship of the value of 70 guineas : 
Divided between Doris C. Castle (B.Sc. Manchester) and Evelyn J. Forbes (B.Sc. 
Bristol). The Old Ashburnians' Scholarship of £30: Kathleen Watson (Black- 
burn High School for Girls), Rogers Scholarship of £40 per annum: A. Walker 
(Bury Grammar School). Hulme Scholarship of £35 per annum: Marjorie 
Swift (Mount St. Joseph Secondary School, Deane). Jones History Scholarship 
of £40 per annum: W. H. Chaloner (Crewe County Secondary School). Charles 
Robinson Scholarship of £50 per annum: J. Barnes (Leigh Grammar School). 
Theodores Exhibition of {20 per annum: Kathleen Watson (Blackburn High 
School for Girls). Derby Entrance Scholarship of £25 per annum: D. H. Organ 
(Stretford Grammar School). William Kirtley Scholarship of £70 per annum : 
S. Jones (Wade Deacon Grammar School, Widnes). Matthew Kirtley Scholarship 
of {60 per annum : H. Gaskell (Wigan Grammar School). Beckwith Scholarshi 
(1) of £60 per annum: J. K. Bithell (Hindley and Abram Grammar School) 
Beckwith Scholarship (2) of £50 per annum: J. Sharratt (Hindley and Abram 
Grammar School). Scarlett Engineering Scholarship of £70 per annum: R. 
Kitchen (Stockport Grammar School). James Gaskill Scholarship of £35 per 
annum: H. Edge (Farnworth Grammar School). Entrance Scholarship in 
Science of £50 per annum: N. S. Billington (Crewe County Secondary School). 
Adams Scholarship of £50 per annum: Mary Burgess (Manchester High School 
for Girls). Tom Jackson Entrance Scholarship of £45 per annum: Esther J. 
Park (Bolton Municipal Secondary School). Stalybridge Entrance Scholarship 
of {25 per annum: E. Bentley (Manchester Grammar School). William Hulme 
Bursaries of {40 per annum (1): W. H. Chaloner (Crewe County Secondary 
School) ; (2): two Bursaries divided equally between J. Barnes (leigh Grammar 
School), N. S. Billington (Crewe County Secondary School), H. Gaskell (Wigan 
Grammar School), A. Law (Bury Grammar School), and Kathleen Watson 
(Blackburn High School for Girls). 


HULME HALL, MANCHESTER 


Scholarships: A. Walker (Bury Grammar School), Classics; W. Austen 
(Bolton Municipal Secondary School), Geography; F. IL. Akehurst (Boston 
Grammar School), English; H. Edge (Farnworth Grammar School), General 
Science ; L. Fox (Ashby-de-la-Zouch Grammar School), History. Exhibitions : 
G. C. Allen (Middlesbrough High School), English; E. J. Watson (Barrow 
Grammar School), A. Law (Bury Grammar School), Mathematics ; N. H. Clough 
Bolton Church Institute School), Classics; E. A. Gee (Doncaster Grammar 

ool), History ; H. B. Cooke (Wolstanton County Grammar School), Com- 
merce ; W. K. Tomlinson (Baines’s Grammar School, Poulton-le-Fylde), History. 
Banastre Exhibitions: B. L. Slater (Manchester Grammar School), Biology ; 
D. S. Hulme (Oundle School), Chemistry ; G. E. Patrick (Hymer’s College, Hull), 


ST. ANSELM HALL, MANCHESTER 


Scholarships: P. Gaskill (Doncaster Grammar School), History; C. W. N. 
Brown (Coatham School, Redcar), History; H. O. Walker (Hebden Bridge 
Grammar School), Physics. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 


Foundation Scholarships (of a value up to {80 per annum): A. G. Cotton 
(Swanwick Hall County Secondary School, Alfreton), C. A. Crofts (Wyggeston 
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Grammar School, Leicester), Betty Hurst (Ilkeston County Secondary School), 
G. D. Kave (Northampton Town and County School), Monica F. M. Roberts 
(Nôtre Dame High School, Northampton), G. A. Oldershaw (Ilkeston Coun 
Secondary School). Open Exhibitions (of a value up to £50 per annum): J.G.F. 
Clews (Mundella Secondary School, Nottingham), J. R. Daykin (City eid bl 
School, Leicester), P. F. Illsley (Burton-on-Trent Grammar SRR J. Per 
(Louth Grammar School), E. W. Stiles (Alderman Newton's School, 
Cooper Scholarships : E. O. Leggott (City School, Lincoln), W. S. Sharp (Derby 
T ical College). 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Hertford Scholarship: C. E. M. Hemingway (New College). de Paravicini 
Scholarship: I. M. Lipson (Balliol College). Exhibition for Modern Languages : 
E. N. Gumner (St. Dunstan’s College, Catford). Squire Scholarship : F. W. 
Thomas (High School, Nottingham). Minor Squire Scholarships: L. F. 
(City of London School) and F. C. Waddams (Magdalen College School, Oxford). 
Theodore Williams Scholarship in Anatomy : D. Whitteridge (Magdalen College). 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 


War Memorial Scholarship: R. J. H. C. Ross (Clifton College). William 
Exhibition: C. A. Crofts (Wyggeston Grammar School, Leicester). 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Charles Oldham Scholarship in Classics: J. W. B. Barns (Bristol University). 
Open Scholarships in Classics: D. C. Bryson (Edinburgh University), J. H. R. 
Orbell (City of London School), G. M. Paddison (Rugby School), D. M. de R. 
Winser (Winchester College), and R. P. Wright (Bradfield College). Open Scholar- 
ship in Classics and Modern History: J. F. G. Cox (Rossall School). open 
Scholarship in Modern History : G. Brett (Marlborough College). Open Scholar- 
ships in Mathematics: F. A. Garside (Manchester Grammar School), and H. 
Wood (Bradford Grammar School). Open Scholarship in Natural Science : 
P. Dyson (Central Secondary School, Sheffield). 


EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Exhibitions: Classics: E. J. Dorrell (Taunton School) ; 
Drower (Clifton College) and J. Thomson (Sedbergh School). 


JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Welsh Foundation Scholarship (open pro hac vice): P. Bleakley (Merchant 
Taylors’ School), Modern Languages. Open Major Exhibition : J. M. Mitchell 
(Bradford Grammar School), Modern Languages. Open Classical Exhibition : 
T. S. Tull (Rossall School). Theodore Wiliams Scholarship in Physiology for 
1932 : R. H. S. Thompson (Trinity College). 


LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD 
Scholarship for Classics: Agatha D. Harris (Westonbirt School, Tetbury). 
Exhibition : Helen Beamish (St. Stephen’s College, Folkestone). Scholar- 
ship for Classics : Anne Elliott (Headington School for Girls, Oxford). Scholar- 
ship for English : V. Ward (Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks). 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Modern Subjects: Demyship : R. M. Bell (Cardiff High School) ; Exhibition : 
J. S. Turner (Giggleswick School). 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open History Scholarship: B. I. Royal-Dawson (Rossall School). 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Open Scholarships in Classics: C. A. Rodewald (Stowe School) and M. B. 
Latey (Giggleswick School). Open Exhibition in Classics: V. R. D'A. Desborough 
(Downside School). Open Scholarship in Modern History: P. R. Odgers (Rugby 
School). Open Exhibition in Modern History: H. V. IL. Swanzy (Wellington 
College). Open Scholarship in Natural Science: G. J. Burtt (Colfe’s Grammar 
School, Lewisham Hill). Govett Scholarships in Natural Science: E. L. R. 
Mowatt (Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne), and F. Morgan (Lough- 
borough Grammar School). Margaret Bridges Musical Scholarship : H. I. Parrott 
(Harrow School and the Royal College of Music). Exhibition in Modern Subjects : 
G. Parker (Hulme Grammar School, Oldham). 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Scholarships: For Classics: J. C. Butler (Giggleswick School), D. 
Collins (Felsted School), D. E. H. teley (Bromsgrove School), and G. J. 
Grantham (Stonyhurst College) ; For Modern History : G. K. Booth (Blundell’s 
School) and C. P. Hill (Dean Close School, Cheltenham), 


SOCIETY OF HOME STUDENTS, OXFORD 


Gertrude Griffith Scholarship: D. T. Gent (Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Open Exhibition of £50 per annum (History): Mary E. Carter (Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, Hove). 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Scholarships: Senior Scholar: E. B. Laughland (Glasgow University), 
Ewart Scholarship in Philosophy; H. B. Brett-Smith (St. Leonard’s School, 
St. Andrew’s), distinction in the examination; C. M. Fremlin (Berkhamsted 
School), distinction in the examination; U. R. Henriques (St. Paul's), History ; 
M. S. Meldrum (George Watson’s and Edinburgh Univer: i Classics; B. A. 
Pool (Downs School, Seaford), English; E. V. L. Wilkins (King Edward VI 
High School, Birmingham), Gilchrist Scholarship in Modern Languages; M. J. 
Worrall (Kingswood Grammar School, Bristol), Modern Languages. Exhibitions : 
M. Goodland (Channing House School, Highgate), Modern Languages; J. M. 
Hibbit (Walthamstow County High School), English ; G. M. Insiey (St. Joseph’s 
Convent, Tamworth), Mathematics; V. M. Lamb (Roedean, Brighton), merit 
in the examination ; M. A. Pearn (Notre Dame High School, Southwark), Modern 
Languages; E. A. Wolfe (St. Paul's), English; J. Wynmalen (Kensington Hi 
School, G.P.D.S.T.), Modern Languages; Marguerita Theotsky (Westonbirt 
School, Tetbury), Modern Languages. 


ST. CATHERINE'S SOCIETY, OXFORD 


Exhibitions of {40 per annum : R. C. Easterbrook (City of Oxford Taa: 
Modern Languages; F. G. B. Maskell (Royal Grammar School, Colchester), 
Mathematics; A. J. Philbin (Brentwood School), Modern History. 


ST. EDMUND HALL, OXFORD 


Exhibition in Classics: O. T. Brown (Merchant Taylors’ School). Minor 
Exhibition in Classics: R. D. Hodgson (Marlborough ree, Minor Exhibition 
in Modern History: P. H. G. Newhouse (Cranbrook School). 


History: W. M. 
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ST. HILDA'S COLLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 
Scholarships : M. Nicholson (Harrow Girls’ County School), History. Exhi- Harkness Residential Entrance Scholarships of £100: J. McG. Bruce-Lock- 


bitions: F. M. D. Collins (Sydenham County Secondary School), English ; 
L. G. Chapman (Cheltenham Ladies’ College), History ; M. A. Browning (Alcester 
Grammar School), History; V. M. Hobbs (Southend-on-Sea High School for 
Girls), History ; G. M. Davies (Colston’s Girls’ School, Bristol), English; E. M. 
Quarrie (York oe for Girls), French ; J. E. Lovegrove (Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College), Science ; D. J. R. Heard (City of London School for Girls), French ; 
M. D. Avens (Portsmouth righ School), Mathematics; and N. J. Chamberlayne 
(Gloucester High School for Girls), French. 


ST. HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Exhibition in French and German: Margaret M. Burgess (Girls’ High 
School, Brigg). Scholarship for Geography : N. M. L. Field (Roedean School, 
Brighton). Exhibition of £40 for English : Dorothy Keast (Mary Datchelor Girls’ 
School). Open Exhibition of {65 per annum (Classics) : M. Lewis (St. Brandon's, 
Bristol). Exhibition for English: E. Malony (St. Hugh’s College, Oxford). 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Scholarship in Mathematics: A. G. Reed (City of London School). 
Andrew Scholarship for History: A. R. Allsopp (Merchant Taylors’ School). 
Sir Thomas White Scholarship for Classics: B. D. Balkwill (Merchant Taylors’ 
School). Sir Thomas White Scholarship for Modern Studies: A. A. E. Franklia 
(Merchant Taylors’ School). Fish Scholarship for Hebrew: G. B. Hall (Merchant 
Taylors’ School). White Scholarship for Classics: G. H. Poyser (Merchant 
Taylors’ School). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Classical Scholarship: S. M. Ward (Royal Belfast Academical Institution). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Radcliffe Scholarship in Pharmacology : R. N. B. Cridland (University College) 
and R. G. Silver (St. John’s College) equal. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Major Open Scholarships (£50 per annum): Marjorie Statham (Swanwick 
Hall Secon School), Arts; C. C. Cradwick (High Wycombe Royal Grammar 
School), Science; C. A. Banister (Stationers’ Company School, Hornsey), 
Dairying. Wantage Scholarship (£80 per annum): J. B. Presswood (Woodhouse 
Grammar School, Sheffield), Dairying. St. Andrew's Hall Scholarship (£60 per 
annum): Nancie K. Bower (Swanwick Hall Secondary School), Arts. S. B. 
Stevens Scholarship (£30 per annum): F. J. Twiney (Reading School), Science. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Earnshaw Scholarship of £50 per annum: G. L. Camm (King Edward VII 
School, Sheffield). Edgar Allen ‘‘ A ” Scholarships of £100 per annum: J. Sykes 
(Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffield), E. W. Johnson (The Grange High 
School, Bradford), Kupava Elizabeth Birkett (Central Secondary School for 
Girls, Sheffield). Edgar Allen “ B” Scholarships of £100 per annum: H. A. 
Twelves (Papil Teachers’ Centre, Sheffield), B. N. Shaw (Firth Park Secondary 
School, Shefħeld), L. W. Stanton (Simon Langton School for Boys, Canterbury). 
Ezra Hounsfield Linley Scholarships of £50 per annum : G. A. Oldershaw (County 
Secondary School, Ilkeston), L. Fox (Central Secondary School for Boys, Sheffield). 
Glass Research Delegacy Scholarship of £50 per annum : R. J. Slawson (Prince 
Henry’s Grammar School, Evesham). Town Trustees Scholarships of £50 per 
annum: R. Hutchinson (Firth Park Secondary School, Shefficld), H. G. Hamey 
(Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffield), H. Betteridge (Woodhouse Grammar 
School, Sheffield), H. Harvey (Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffield). Medal 
Scholarship (covering cost of tuition for a degree in the Faculty of Medicine) : 
E. F. Edson (The Brunts School, Mansfield). Firth Scholarship of {20 per annum : 
C. W. Holmes (County Secondary School, Jarrow-on-Tyne). Corporation Scholar- 
ship of £30 per annum: James Eric Ashford (Nether Edge Secondary School, 
Sheffield). Robert Styring Undergraduate Scholarship of £50 per annum: 
L. Mullins (King Edward VII School, Shetheld). Technical Scholarships (covering 
cust of tuition for a degree in Engineering or Metallurgy): R. J. Waller (Central 
Secondary School for Boys, Sheffield), F. Tilbrook (Central Secondary School 
for Boys, Sheffield). Technical Studentships (covering cost of tuition for a 
degree in Engineering or Metallurgy): R. Hilton (Central Secondary School 
for Boys, Sheflield), J. T. Wells (The School, Wellingborough). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 


Seymour J. Gubb Scholarship of {50 per annum: P. G. Wickens (King Edward 
VI School, Southampton). Alex. Hill Memorial Scholarship of £50 per annum : 
A. Radcliffe (King Edward VI School, Southampton). John Scott-Montagu 
Scholarship of {50 per annum: I. Herbert (The Grammar School, Gillingham, 
Dorset). Foundation Scholarships of £50 per annum: Classics: J. N. Kemp 
(Simon Langton School, Canterbury); English: Miss M. W. Pearson (The 
Grammar School, Thetford); History: M. A. Palmer (Simon Langton School, 
Canterbury); Natural Science: G. C. Silsby (Simon Langton School, Canter- 
buty); Modern Languages: Miss F. Travis (Mary Datchelor Girls’ School, 
Camberwell) and Miss E. C. O'Neill (Itchen Secondary School, Southampton) ; 
Economics: R. C. Tress (The County School, Cuungnami Southampton Borough 
Scholarships of £16 and free tuition: C. J. Ba (Taunton's School, South- 
ampton), D. A. Clark (King Edward VI School, Southampton), W. T. Delaney 
(Itchen Secondary School, Southampton), L. F. Lamerton (King Edward VI 
School, Southampton), W. E. Parsons (Taunton’s School, Southampton), A. J. W. 
White (Taunton's School, Southampton), Miss E. C. Southward (Convent High 
School, Southampton). Open Exhibitions: R. J. H. Cholmeley (Ardingly College, 
Ardingly), K. J. D. King (The Grammar School, Andover), Miss N. J. I. Layton 
(Mary Datchelor Girls’ School, Camberwell), R. L. Martin (Peter Symonds’ School, 
Winchester), G. A. A. Moir (Sir J. Williamson's Mathematical School, Rochester), 
Miss H. M. Nash (County School for Girls, Guildford), Miss M. Petherbridge (The 
County School, Brockenhurst), H. T. Shergold (Peter Symonds’ School Win- 
chester), Miss E. F. Stallard (Perse Girls’ School, Cambridge), Miss J. E. M. 
Stealey (Mary Datchelor’s Girls’ School, Camberwell), Miss H. E. Taylor (The 
Grammar School, Andover), A. B. Titmarsh (Municipal Secondary School, West 
Ham), C. W. Watson (The Grammar School, Maidstone), Miss J. M. West (Bishop 
Fox’s School, Taunton). Southampton Borough Exhibitions: J. Caesar 
(Taunton's School, Southampton), H. G. Cochrane (Taunton’s School, South- 
ampton), Miss M. V. Meaney (St. Anne’s School, Southampton), G. J. P. Merifield 
(King Edward VI School, Southampton), Miss A. A. Ruddock (Itchen Secondary 
School, Southampton), L. V. G. Symes (King Edward VI School, Southampton), 
Miss N. Taylor (Grammar School for Girls, Southampton), Open Exhibition in 
Engineering: W. P. Hawkyard (The County School, Weston-super-Mare), 
K. J. D. King (The Grammar School, Andover), R. L. Martin (Peter Symonds’ 
School, Winchester). 


hart (Rugby School), A. McL. Carstairs (George Watson’s College, Edinburgh’, 
R. L. Ferguson (Fettes College, Edinburgh), W. P. McKechnie (George Watson's 
College, Edinburgh), and J. E. Todd (Royal Belfast Academical Institution and 
Queen's University, Belfast). Bruce Residential Entrance Scholarships of ¿70 : 
D. J. Macrae (Edinburgh Academy), E. C. Thomson (Forfar Academy). Harkness 
Residential Scholarships of £100 continued: A. W. Lovatt (Dunfermline), 
D. C. C. Young (Leuchats) and J. R. S. Watson (Edinburgh). Ramsay Res- 
dential Scholarship of £50 continued: A. D. R. McLean (Edinburgh). Madras 
College Bursary: D. A. Rait (Madras College, St. Andrews). Russell Bursary 
of £50: S. A. Lockhart (Fettes College, Edinburgh). Simson Bursary of £50: 
Isabel M. Sellar (Dingwell Academy). Taylour Thomson Bu of £50: H. 
Stewart (High School, Wick). Bursary at University College, Dundee : Margaret 
B. Fowler (Morgan Academy, Dundee). Taylour Thomson Bursary if (i: 

. J. Cowperthwaite (Merchiston Castle School, Edinburgh). Taylour Thomson 

ursary of £40: A. R. Martin (Falkirk High School). Madras College Bursary : 
A. Grieve (Madras College, St. Andrews). Endowment Association Bursary of 
£26: G. E. Paterson (Breadalbane Academy, Aberfeldy). Malcolm Medical 
Bursary of £40: D. G. Adamson (Morgan Academy, Dundee). Patrick Kidd 
Bursary of £32: D. Farquharson (Forfar Academy). Bursary at University 
College, Dundee: J. E. Royds (Grove Academy, Dundee). Bruce Bursary of 
£30: G. S. Fraser (Aberdeen Grammar School). Simson Bursary of £25: Kath- 
leen C. Brunton (Secondary School, Buckhaven). Foundation Bursary of {20 : 
Jean W. Sharp (Bell Baxter School, Cupar). Mitchell B of £25: W. A. 
Gilmour (Alloa Academy). Port of Garth B of £21 10s.: F. U. Batchelor 
(Bell Baxter School, Cupar), Forbes Bursary of {18 and of Garth Bursary, 
£3 10s.: A. Macdonald (Buckhaven Secondary School). Taylour Thomson Bur- 
sary of £15: A. S. R. Peffers (Forfar Academy). Yeaman and Gray Bursary of 
£17 for four years: P. J. C. Green (Leighton Park School, Reading). Taylour 
Thomson Bursary of £15 for three years: T. Buchanan (Buckhaven Secondary 
School). Foundation Bursary of £10: A. Greig (Harris Academy, Dundee). 
Bursary at University College, Dundee: J. D. Recordon (High School, Dundee}. 
Foundation Bursaries of £10: J. B. Morrison (Kirkcaldy High School) and Hetty 
H. Stewart (Morgan Academy, Dundee). Taylour Thomson Medical Bursary of 
£40: Margaret M. P. Gillieson (St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 


2. SCHOOLS ° 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


Smith Scholar: C. P. Exham (Mr. Laming, Nevill House, Eastbourne). Junior 
Platt Scholars: D. W. Levett (Mr. Scott Smith, The Grange, Ore), J. E. Attfield 
(Mr. Linford, Downsend, Leatherhead), O. S. Pearson (Mr. Fiske, Oaklands 
Court, St. Peter's, Broadstairs), K. A. Scott, J. N. Agate, and J. L. Fraser (the 


School). 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE 


Scholarships: Michael Forster Fenwick (Rev. W. R. M. Leake, Dulwich 
College Preparatory School), John Michael Stuart Horner (Rev. E. Whatelv- 
Smith, Hordle House, Milford-on-Sea), Robin Humphrey Gordon Edmonds 
Mr. C. Jennings, Avisford, Arundel). Minor Scholarships: Peter John Weils 
Rev. A. Taylor, St. Augustine’s Abbey School, Ramsgate), Christopher Ayimer 
Maude (Mr. B. E. Kenworthy-Browne, Wellbury Park, Hitchin), Robert Belling- 
ham-Smith (Mr. C. Jennings, Avisford, Arundel). 


ARDINGLY COLLEGE 


Scholarships: A. W. Hankin (Kingston Grammar School), R. Yeatman 
Mr. Codrington, Gunnersbury), M. Barnes (Mill Hill Junior School), N. E. King 
City of London Freeman's School), B. G. Wallwork (Ardingly), P. G. Kennedy 
Ardingly). 


ARNOLD SCHOOL, BLACKPOOL 


Entrance Scholarship: J. Bullock. Honorary Senior Scholarships: R. G. 
Howe and H. W. Fearnley. Senior Scholarships (contingent upon the passing 
of the Cambridge School Certificate Examination): K. L. Barnes, G. Lancaster 
and G. B. Wilson. 


, 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships : B. A. Weir (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore, Upper Deal). 
H. A. Robinson (Mr. Roper, Ladycross, Seaford), M. B. Fox (Messrs. P. C. 
Baddeley and Staines, Penryn School, Edgbaston). Exhibitions: G. A. Douglas 
(Messrs. C. H. Wodeman and Roach, The Grange, Folkestone), P. K. Hal- 
Patch (St. John’s Preparatory School, Beaumont), M. T. Hastings (Mr. Kenworthy- 
Browne, Wellbury Park, Hitchin), N. F. Downie (Mr. I.. C. Smith, Colet Court), 


BEDFORD SCHOOL 


Senior Scholarships : G. S. Darlow, G. B. R. Fielden, F. O'S. W. Hutchinson 
and P. G. Suggett. Junior Scholarships (equal), N. K. Rustomji and G. N. Borton; 

. P. G. Wise; W. B. Sanford; A. E. L. Horrocks. House Scholarships: {7u: 

. A. Moore (Alleyne Court Preparatory School, Westcliff-on-Sea) ; £60: P. J. 
Markbrieter (The Hall, Hampstead), T. J. Cooke (The Elms, Colwall, Malvern) ; 
£40: J. G. Doubleday (Alleyne Court Preparatory School, Westclif-on-Seat. 
House Exhibitions: H. P. Dyson (St. Bede's School, Hornsea), J. F. Wilford 
(The Hall, Hampstead). 


BEDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT 
Scholarships: £100: Wendy Orr (St. Monica’s, Edinburgh); £80: Janet 
Oglethorpe. 
BENENDEN SCHOOL, KENT 


Scholarships : Elizabeth Frith (St. Mary’s Hall, Brighton), Maureen Stack 
(Queen Mary’s School, Duncombe Park, and Benenden School), Elspeth Carson 
(Belle Vue School, Ayr (honorary), and Geraldine Church (Miss M. Harding, 
Hook Heath, Woking). Exhibitions : Morwenna Tunstall-Behrens (St. Margaret's 
School, Bushey), Mary Martin (Parkficld, Horsham). 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships (£60): R. G. H. Meilersh (Mr. C. Ratcliffe, late Kil- 
vinton Hall, Enfield), J. G. Marris (Berkhamsted Junior School), G. H. Camptell 
(Northwood Preparatory School). £30: B. H. Morland (Mr. C. M. Fiddian, 
King’s College School, Cambridge), J. R. Edwards (Mr. A. Melville- Jackson, 
St. Felix School, Felixstowe), P. S. Hallas (Mr. F. Gordon Wood, Caldicott 
School, Hitchin), R. W. G. Blair (Mr. A. V. C. Moore, Wavertree, Horley). 
Scholarships on the Foundation : Incent Scholarships: O. M. R. Arnell, A. M. 
Bandey, B. A. D. Stocker, H. T. Simpson. Under 15$ : J. A. C. Monk, L. Howell 
(Mr. G. H. Gowring, late St. Bede's, Eastbourne), A. D. B. Nicks. Under 143: 
K. H. Clarke, G. G. Watterson, J. D. Peason (late Hildersham House, Broad- 
stairs). Under 13}: E. H. Redfern, A. D. Thackara, A. D. Livingstone, D. H. 
King. 
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BIDEFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


‘Sir Francis Drake Scholarship of £70 to University College, Exeter: D. K. 
Pitt. Foundation Exhibition: D. K. Pitt. Foundation Exhibition to Bristol 
University : B. H. Cudmore. Duncan Scholarship: M. J. Pitt. Bridge Scholar- 
ships: E. R. Snow, A. S. Martin, and J. L. Fulford. 


BILSTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
Jane Handley University Scholarship of £50: Margaret Strickley. 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE 


Scholarships: J. Ferguson (Bishop’s Stortford College Preparatory School), 
A. G. Cotterell (St. Aubyn’s School, Woodford Green, Essex), D. E. Morris 
(Loughton School, Loughton, Essex). Exhibitions: D. Pascall (Hailey School, 
Bournemouth), P. F. Thompson (Lynfield, Hunstanton, Norfolk), J. M. Paterson 
(Bishop's Stortford College Preparatory School). Halley Stewart Scholarship : 
F. A. E. James (Bishop’s Stortford College). 


BLOXHAM SCHOOL, BANBURY 


Scholarships : M. E. Garrard (Mr. L. H. G. Girling, Southlea, Malvern), £55 ; 
M. L. Anderson (Messrs. Hayman, Davis, and Meikle, The Manor House, Brackley), 
£40; R. T. Pareezer (Mr. T. J. E. Sewell, South Lodge, Lowestoft), £40; and 
G. H. Morgan (Mr. R. G. Turner, Tormore School, Upper Deal), £30. Exhibitions : 
J. mie ty (Mr. W. O'Byrne, Claremont School, Hove), £25; and R. H. White 

Mr. F. R. Lindsay, The Preparatory School, Sherborne), £25. 


BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL 


Major Scholarships: ‘‘ Popham-Dicken"’ Scholarship of £100: P. B. Finn 
(Mr. S. L. Allan, Kingswell Hall, Bath). ‘' Pinckard Scholarship of £75: R. A. 
Johnson (Messrs. Meneer and Fieldsend, Wolborough Hill School, Newton Abbot). 
* Temple Scholarship of £40: P. E. M. Holmes (Messrs. Tregonning and Alderson, 
Saugeen School, Bournemouth). ‘‘ Thornton "’ Scholarship of £40: M. I. Bailey 
(Messrs. Meakin and Robinson, Norwood School, Exeter). ‘‘ Thornton ” Scholar- 
ship of £40: W. R. Hatswell (Mr. F. L. Green, Montpelier School, Paignton). 
“ Dunsford ’’ Scholarship of {40: J. A. P. Landon (Captain E. F. Stokes, St. 
Dunstan's School, Burnham-on-Sea). ‘' Dunsford '’ Scholarship of £40: R. P. 
Owen (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore School, Deal). Minor Scholarships (£30 each) : 
P. M. Woodward (Canon Welch, Truro Cathedral School and Blundell’s School), 
C. H. S. Thompson (Messrs. Gladstone and Scott, The Abbey, Beckenham, Kent). 
A. R. Robbins (Mr. A. C. Walters, Bramdean, Exeter), D. P. Harvey (Mr. A. R. 
Crosthwaite, Upcott House, Okehampton), W. W. Haynes (Mr. A. R. Crosthwaite, 
Upcott House, Okehampton), G. J. C. Sumner (Mr. K. B. Tindall, “ West 
Downs,” Winchester), P. N. F. Stokes (Captain E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan’s 
School, Burnham-on-Sea), F. S. W. Brimblecombe (Captain E. F. Stokes, St. 
Dunstan's School, Burnham-on-Sea), J. French (Mr. A. C. Walters, Bramdean, 
Exeter), G. T. H. Swaine (Mr. I. O. Williams, Trearddur House School, Anglesey), 
A. B. Warrick (Mr. C. J. T. Robertson, Cherry Orchard School, Old Charlton), 
N. C. R. Aish (Messrs. Yorke Batley and Bernard Calkin, Wychwood School, 
Bournemouth), G. H. Wilkins (Mr. F. L. Green, Montpelier School, clarks 
R. S. Hownam-Meek (Mr. C. M. Fiddian, King’s College Choir School, Cambridge), 
M. E. Crouch (Mr. W. E. Bounds, Redland Hill House School, Bristol), P. P. 
Bloy (Mr. C. R. Bloy, Banister School, Southampton), P. D. Fergusson (Sir 
Montagu Foster, Stubbington House, Fareham). ‘‘ Day Boy ” Scholarship of 
£16: C. L. Liesching (Mr. H. D. L. Evans, St. Aubyn’s School, Tiverton and 
Blundell’s School). Foundation Scholarships of £24 each: N. B. Ghosh (Messrs. 
Meneer and Fieldsend, Wolborough Hill School, Newton Abbot, and Blundell’s 
School), B. A. Smith (Mr. P. C. Phipps, Dane Court, Parkstone, and Blundell’s 
School), T. G. Lacey (Mr. O. E. P. Wyatt, Shardlow Hall, Derby, and Blundell's 
School). 

BOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 


Entrance Scholarships ({50 per annum): C. S. McKendrick (Earnseat, Arnside) 
(Honoris Causa), J. R. H. Chamberlain (Stonevgate School, Leicester), K. W. C. 
Clark (Earnseat, Arnside), E. B. Stephens (The Downs, Colwall), J. Westwood 
(Ackworth School). : 


BOURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A Boarder’s Scholarship of {50: E. F. Cooke (Miss Burton, Devonshire 
Terrace, Ventnor). A Boarder’s Exhibition of {25: B. M. Heaton (St. Mary 
and St. Agnes, Babbacombe, Torquay). 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE 


Open Scholarship ({100): P. E. Sheppard (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore School, 
Upper Deal). Foundation Scholarship (£4100): R. C. Dening (Mr. F. G. Turner, 
Tormore School), H. H. Percy (Mr. J. H. Percy, Taverham Hall, near Norwich), 
P. J. C. Mackarness (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath, 
Warwickshire). Herbert Scholarship (£50) : A. D. M. Stewart (Mr. C. W. Perfect, 
Southdown School, Seaford, and Bradfield College). Exhibition (£50): J. A. 
Dallas (Messrs. A. J. and B. S. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley). Warner Scholar- 
ship £30): M. J. Peniston (Mr. L. L. C. Evans, Swanbourne House School, 
Winslow, Bucks). Dawson Scholarship (£30): G. P. Armstrong (the Rev. W. E. 
Sealy, Fonthill, East Grinstead). Exhibitions (£30): D.C. Pothecary (Mr. H. R. 
Fussell, Southey Hall School, Great Bookham, Leatherhead), J. R. B. Wright 
(Messrs. C. C. and A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), P. M. F. FitzPatrick 
(Mr. E. F. Johns, Winton House, Winchester), J. B. Manson (Messrs. D. A. and 
C. F. Bull, The Hawthorns, Gatton Point, near Redhill, Surrey). 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


Scholarships : D. H. Topley (Brighton College), P. Perrins (the Rev. H. H. 
Hockey, St. Michael’s, Uckfield), D. A. Low (Messrs. Arnold and Gaussen, 
Brighton College Preparatory School), J. A. Dallas (Mr. A. J. Farnfield, Bickley 
Hall, Bickley, Kent). Exhibitions : V. O. G. Smyth (Brighton College Preparatory 
School), D. G. Maurice (Brighton College), M. J. Beresford (Mr. R. A. A. Beresford, 
Lydgate House, Hunstanton), C. S. T. Piers (Major C. M. Phillips, Prestonville 
School, Brighton), P. A. G. Norman (Mr. D. Goddard-Fenwick, Mount Roland, 
East Preston, Sussex). 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: J. R. B. Hawkins (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood Haugh, 
Hockley Heath), C. C. J. Forge (Mr. G. Morley-Tabor, Kingswood House School, 
Epsom), P. A. Gillibrand (Bromsgrove School and Mr. G. L. Waller, Finstall 
Park, Bromsgrove), T. Holden (Mr. G. G. D. Hoare, Lawrence House, St. Annes- 
on-Sea), J. Vardy (Mr. H. U. Gilbert, Lynchmere School, Eastbourne), 
R. P. H. Davies (the Rev. K. Swallow, The Preparatory School, Coventry), 
W. S. Griffiths (Messrs. F. F. Sandford and A. T. Bennion, Mill Mead, Shrews- 
bury). School Exhibitions: P. A. Tanner (Mr. A. J. H. Francis, St. Peter's, 
Weston-super-Mare), J. E. Ellis (Messrs. F. F. Sandford and A. T. Bennion, Mill 
Mead, Shrewsbury), P. R. W. Tomlinson (Captain A. G. Willis, Ascham St. 
Vincent's, Eastbourne), J. F. Hoare (Messrs. D. T. Cary Field and C. P. Aubry, 
West House, Edgbaston), D. MacOwan and M. Woevodsky (Mr. H. U. Gilbert, 
Lynchmere School, Eastbourne). Music Exhibition : P. R. B. Henderson (Mr. 
H. E. Shay, Stanley House, Birmingham), 


BRYANSTON SCHOOL ` 


Scholarships (£100) : D. M. L. Chastel de Boinville (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon 
School, Oxford) ; (£80): D. M. Dobell (Mr. R. T. Campbell, Shirley House School, 
Watford); (£70): D. A. Becher (Mr. J. W. Clouston, Stratton Park, Great 
Brickhill); (£70): D. Lawrence Jones (Mr. G. J. K. Harrison, Abinger Hil, 
Holmbury St. Mary). Exhibition (£40): R. S. Hownam-Meek (Mr. C. M. Fiddian, 
King’s College School, Cambridge). Bursaries (competitive): (£70): F. A. G. 
Donaldson (Mr. A. V. C. Moore, Wavertree, Horley), C. P. Exham (Mr. E. L. 
Laming, Nevill House, Eastbourne), W. F. M. Fulton (Rev. G. S. Duncan, 
Aytoun House, Glasgow), I. A. McLardy (Mr. G. Hoyland, The Downs, Colwall), 
G. H. Shingleton (Rev. T. H. Flynn, The Old Ride, Branksome Park), S. D. V. 
Williams (Mr. E. F. Johns, Winton House, Winchester); (£50): D. A. Forbes 
(Mr. G. H. G. Alexander, St. Anselm’s, Croydon); (£40): M. J. Brown (Mr. 
G. H. G. Alexander, St. Anselm’s, Croydon). 


CATERHAM SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: M. E. McWilliam (Worple School, Wimbledon), 
J. A. U. Morgan (Bournemouth School, Bournemouth), P. Wraight (Hardenwick 
School, Harpenden). 

CHARTERHOUSE 


Junior Scholarships: A. C. Goulding-Brown (Mr. Butler, St. Faith's, Cam- 
bridge) and R. R. D. McIntosh (Mr. Linford, Leatherhead), L. Stone (Mr. Linford, 
Leatherhead), W. P. Shovelton (Mr. Chinneck, Ovingdean, Brighton), D. A. 
Scott (Mr. Roberts, St. Leonards), H. E. M. Hammick (Mr. Long, St. Peter’s, 
Thanet), G. D. Thompson (Benn Scholar), (Mr. Olive, Wimbledon), G. A. Annett 
(Mr. Wilkes, St. Cyprian’s, Eastbourne), K. J. Martin-Leake (Mr. Douglas, 
Godalming), M. M. Martin (Mr. Lynam, Oxford), R. E. S. Palmer (Mr. Marshall, 
Church Stretton), J. A. Crompton (Mr. Drake, Walton), R. G. Millar (Mr. Insley, 
Bexhill). 


CHELSEA POLYTECHNIC 


“ Christopher Head "’ Scholarships of £24 : N. A. Pratt and B. F. Robb. Free 
Studentships in School of Art: H. M. Bell and Katherine J. Mackenzie. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


A.—Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions: Scholars (£90): J. V. Luce 
(James of Hereford Scholar) (Mr. W. L. Scott, Baymount, Dollymount, Dublin) ; 
£80: R. P. C. Thompson (Harvey Scholar) (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford) ; £80: J. P. D. Weir (Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean Hall, Brighton ; 
£80: A. J. Hewlett (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford); £80: P. G. 
Geary (Dobson Scholar) (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore School, Upper Deal) ; £60: 
W. J. Sampson (Mr. W. Vernon Peek, Great Ballard, New Milton). Exhibitioners : 
£40: E. F. Gueritz (Mr. C. C. Perman, Glyngarth, Cheltenham); £40: J. M. 
Laing (Jex-Blake Exhibitioner) (Sir Montagu Foster, Stubbington House, 
Fareham); £30: J. V. P. Cresswell (Mr. A. S. Carey, Mourne Grange, Kilkeel, 
Co. Down); £25: N. F. Bruce (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford) ; 
£25: M. H. Jupp (Exhibitioner in Music) (Sir Montagu Foster, PRTA 

. Old Cheltonian Exhibitioner (£20): G. H. D» Legard ; 
. G. Fawcus, Bilton Grange, Rugby). R.A.M.C. Memorial Scholar and Ex- 
K. Greenwood (Scholar) (Dr. H. B. Vaughan-Evans, Hurst 
Mr. L. Cecil-Smith, 


y 
Re-elected Scholar (£60): 
Montagu Foster, Stubbington House, Fareham). Scholars: £60: J. P. Spring 
(Exhibitioner, 1932) (formerly Mr. N. G. Brownrigg, Fernden, Haslemere ; 
£50: D. M. Freegard (formerly Junior School, Cheltenham College). Exhi- 
bitioners: £25: R. Carr (formerly Junior School, Cheltenham College; £25: 
J. P. Mitchell (formerly Mr. C. C. Perman, Glyngarth, Cheltenham). Old Chel- 
tonian Exhibitioner (£20): J. D. T. Brett (formerly Mr. G. K. Thompson, The 
Grange, Stevenage). 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE 


Scholarships : £80 each : P. M. L. Carter (Copplestone House School, Bud- 
leigh Salterton) and D. R. Sisson (N. Middlesex School, Enfield) ; £60: M. A. 
Walters (Trevelyan School, Hayward’s Heath). Exhibition (£40): A. E. C. 
Foxell (Edgbaston Church of England College). 


CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 


Corporation Scholarships : L. M. Harvey pated of London School), J. A. Hudson 
City of London School), K. E. Eggington (City of London School), J. R. Foster 
Alleyn House School), A. H. Goodlet (Lancaster House School), P. g King 
(City of London School), R. K. Branch (City of London School), D. B. 
(Leyton County School), E. K. Bourne (City of London School). 


CLIFTON COLLEGE 


Scholarships awarded : Under 17 (Guthrie Scholarship): F. C. M. Jones. 
Under 16: T. C. Carter. Under 15: D. T. Piper. Scholarships increased : 
J. M. M. Pinkerton, S. M. Mackintosh. Old Cliftonian Scholarship : M. J. Hollis 
(Clifton College Preparatory School). Edgar Gollin Scholarship: G. A. Gibbs 
(Clifton College Preparatory School). Norman Cook Scholarship: C. E. H. 
Martin (Messrs. Bulley and Sant, St. Edmund's, Hindhead). Preparatory School 
Scholarships : A. B. Pippard, R. G. Clarke (honorary). Arthur Percival Scholar- 
ship : D. H. Cox (Mr. Laville, Avondale, Clifton). Entrance Scholarships : £100 : 
R. C. R. Williams (Messrs. Johnson and Twallin, St. Hugh’s, Bickley), N. R. 
Fallon (Clifton College Preparatory School), M. M. Swann (Mr. Butler, St. Faith’s, 
Cambridge); £80: J. M. Cook (Mr. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford); £60: 
D. J. Dunn (Clifton College Preparatory School), D. H. M. Horner (Mr. de 
Glanville, Warren Hill, Eastbourne), R. S. Peters (Messrs. W. and A. M. Harrison, 
The Downs School, Portbury), T. R. Steen (Mr. Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, 
Southbourne), K. Chitty (honorary) (Clifton College Preparatory School) ; 
£40: E. C. Greenall (Messrs. Fewings, Bryan and Brown, St. Andrew’s, East- 
bourne), A. Hewitt (Mr. L. C. Stevens, Chelmsford Hall, Eastbourne). Music 
Scholarships: £70: D. V. Willcocks (Mr. Goodwin, the Abbey School, West- 
minster); £50: A. J. Potter (Rev. E. T. K. Roberts, All Saints’ Choir School, 
Margaret Street, Westminster). Exhibitions of {25 per annum : G. F. W. Dykes 
(Mr. Pike, Cothill House, near Abingdon), A. Couper (Mr. Gordon-Walker, 
XIV School, Clifton), D. J. O. Brandt (Mr. Goodall, St. Winifred’s, Kenley), 
I. E. M. Murray (Mr. Thornton, Hill Brow, Eastbourne). 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL 


Scholarships: H. M. Colvin (Mr. J. E. Blakeney, Merton Court, Sidcup), 
A. D. FitzGerald (Mr. H. Eyre Jeston, Greenham House, Birchington), H. C. 
Taylor (Cranbrook School), J. Yeoman (Mr. A. Howard, Linford, Downsend). 
Exhibitions: A. J. Parker (Mr. G. M. Smith, Clare House, Beckenham), J. H. 
Max (Messrs. F. H. Ashley and A. E. G. Metcalfe, Belmont House, Blackheath), 
B. K. Vincent (Mr. H. F. Whitfield, Eddington House, Herne Bay), B. H. M. 
Maguire (Captain G. B. Pratt and Mr. R. C. Connor Green, Parkfield, Biggleswade) , 
K. D. Wright (Mr. J. E. Blakeney, Merton Court). 
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CRANLEIGH SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: F. K. Hewitt (Major H. G. Atkinson, The Limes, 
Croydon), D. P. Wheatley (Mr. F. G. Meakin, Norwood, Pennsylvania, Exeter). 
Music Scholarship : D. H. Crump (Major H. G. Atkinson, The Limes, Croydon). 
Scholarships: R. G. Armstrong (Mr. R. Thistlethwaite, The Mall, Strawberry 
Hill), P. W. Granet (Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean Hall, Brighton), J. A. 
Seabrook (Mr. R. C. G. Lyon, Bengeo School, Hertford), and J. K. Clifford (Mr. 


A. H. ord, Downsend, Leatherhead). Utterton Close Scholarship and Exhi- 
bition: A. W. Hankin (Mr. C. A. Howse, Kingston Grammar School). Exhibi- 
tions: J. Turner (Mr. E. Dodd, Downside, Purley) and W. M. L. Bispham (Mr. 
C. B , King's School, Grantham). Music Scholarship: M. A. Prichard 


(Mr. G. S. Fowler, St. George's School, Windsor). Music Exhibition: A. D. M. 
Routh (Mr. G. B. Bennett, Homefield, Worthing). 


CREDITON HIGH SCHOOL 


Crediton Exhibitions: Sheila Phillips, Elizabeth Phillips, Elsey Richardson, 
Maud Cottle, Ethel Turner, Patience March. Foundation Exhibitions: Betty 
Walker, Janet Hamilton, Ellen Bamsey, Margery Dawe, Edith Mildon. Pre- 
paratory Scholarship: Winifred Pickard. Adams’ Scholarships: Phyllis Tit- 
combe (tenable at Westfield College) and Nellie Carruthers (tenable at Royal 
Holloway College). Leaving Foundation aoa atin : Dorothy Manning (tenable 
at Whitelands College). Devon Major Scholarship in Science awarded by Devon 
County Council: Nellie Carruthers. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


Scholarships : R. Drown (Mr. H. N. Gilbert, Lynchmere School, Eastbourne), 
K. J. Marsh (Mr. B. Watts, Glaston Tor School, Glastonbury), D. M. H. Stobie 
(Mr. C. C. Perman, Glyngarth School, Cheltenham), T. C. P. Williams (Mr. F. E. 
Woodall, The Stroud School, Haslemere, Surrey), J. H. Salter (Mr. E. Dodd, 
Downside School, Purley}. Exhibition: C. E. Hammond (Mr. D. Stanier, The 
Preparatory School, Carlisle). 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 


Scholarships : T. Bell (Mr. G. R. Forbes, St. Hugh's, Woodhall Spa), G. D. 
Brazier (Rev. P. C. West and Mr. D. P. Biggs, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury), 
N. H. Davy (Mr. A. J. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley, Kent), R. G. Moffet 
(Mr. T.R. Coombes, Cathedral School, Llandaff), J. B. Shorter (Mr. J. O. Williams, 
Tre-Arddur House, Anglesey), D. H. Davis (Mr. R. C. Statter, Elleray School, 
Wallasey), W. A. H. May (Mr. G. C. Podmore, Charney Hall, Grange-over-Sands), 
B. H. Pegler ra Bradley, Abbey School, Whitby), C. H. Hick (Mr. R. S. 
Blencowe, Oriel House, St. Asaph) Sons of Clergy Scholarships : C. W. B. Jones 
(Rev. D. Jones, The College School, Lampeter), J. F. P. Wardell (Mr. C. St. A. 
Ratcliffe, Kilvinton Hall, Enfield Chase), D. J. N. Hall (musical) (Rev. H. Y. 
Ganderton, Durham Cathedral School), M. G. Hensman (Rev. E. Whately Smith, 
Hordle House, Milford-on-Sea). Exhibitions: W. K. Gray (Denstone College), 
P. E. Curry (Mr. A. J. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley, Kent), B. W. Coleman 
(Mr. J. A. Fewings (St. Andrews, Eastbourne), A. J. Grisenthwaite (Mr. D. 
Stainer, Carlisle Pre tory School), J. S. B. Caldicott (Rev. F. Wingate Pearse, 
St. Ninian’s, Moffat), G. H. Johnson, (Rev. N. H. Parcell, Bryntirion, Bridgend), 
J. L~ Richards (Rev. N. H. Parcell, Bryntirion, Bridgend), M. E. Roose (Mr. E. L. 
Laming, Nevill House, Eastbourne), T. L. Ralph (Denstone College), E. H. Owen 
Mr. R. H. F. Coleman, Gate House School, Kingston Hill). Musical Exhibitions : 

. F. Simpson (Mr. E. L. Laming, Nevill House, Eastbourne), D. H. Joseph 
tag T P. Marsden, St. Michael’s, Tenbury), A. D. Chapman, Quorn House, 
Stafford). 


DOVER COLLEGE 
Scholarship : C. D. Watts (Mistley Place, Manningtree). 
DURHAM SCHOOL 


King’s Scholarships: £60: M. Heron (Mr. C. R. Farrer, The Wells School, 
Iikley) ; £50: P. F.C. Brown (Mr. H. Salmon, Ascham House School, Gosforth) ; 
£30: J. B. Chetwynd (Miss Lodge, Dunelm School, Durham); £20 : J. E. Linton 
(Durham School), J. P. S. Howe (Mr. T. P. Marsden, St. Michael's, Tenbury). 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


Scholarships: D. I. Watson (Mr. G. F. Olive, Rokeby, The Downs, Wim- 
bledon), P. A. G. Norman (Mr. G. D. C. Goddard-Fenwick, Mount Roland, East 
Preston, Sussex), D. H. Spranklin (Mr. J. H. Appleton, Glengorse, Telham Court, 
Battle). 

ELLESMERE COLLEGE 


Scholarships: K. P. Barnett (Dulwich College Preparatory School), H. E. 
Roscorla (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Llandaff Cathedral School), P. M. S. Pretty (Mr. 
R.C. Statter, Elleray School, Wallasey), A. R. Rees (Mr. J. P. Lloyd, Craig-y-nos 
Preparatory School, Sketty, Swansea), D. P. Drew (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Llandaff 
Cathedral School), E. G. Sowerbutts (Mr. O. Glauert, Somerville, New Brighton), 
R. Catmach (Miss Ferris, Westbourne House Preparatory School, Penarth), 
A. J. McDonald (Mr. J. B. Stork, Edgbaston Preparatory School, Hallfield, 
Birmingham). 

EOTHEN SCHOOL, CATERHAM 


pape Scholarship : Ursula D. Johnson (Eothen School). Jane Joseph Music 
larships : Katherine Hunt and Margaret Phyllis Pye. Jane Joseph Memorial 
Prise: Marion Greig. 
EPSOM COLLEGE 
Foundation Scholarship: D. W. West (The Manor House, Brackiey). 


ETON COLLEGE 


Foundation Scholarships: S. D. Freer (Mr. Vickers, Scaitcliffe, Englefield 
Green), C. P. Richardson (Mr. Richardson, Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton), 
D. G. Caley (Mr. Cameron, Lambrook School, Bracknell), G. L. W. Bonney 
(Mr. Wilkinson, Orme Square, London), J. T. R. Walker (Messrs. Crabtree and 
Fox, Sunningdale), W. E. H. Lawson (Rev. C. Williams, Summer Fields School, 
Oxford), R. C. Hope-Jones (Mr. Bulley, St. Edmund's, Hindhead), S. E. Spring- 
Rice (Messrs. Crabtree and Fox, Sunningdale), J. F. A. Peck (Mr. Pikin, Earley- 
wood School, Ascot), R. C. M. Young (Messrs. Crabtree and Fox, Sunningdale), 
J. C. Sladden (Mr. Stow, Horris Hill, Newbury), G. Gordon (Mr. Lynam, Dragon 
School, Oxford), D. C. Watson (Mr. Vaughan Wilkes, St. Cyprian’s, Eastbourne), 
R. L. G. Bowyer (Mr. Russell, Wellesley House, Broadstairs), P. N. S. Farrell 
(Mr. Vaughan Wilkes, St. Cyprian’s. Eastbourne), A. C. G. Brown (Mr. Butler, 
St. Faith's Cambridge), H. Chadwick (Messrs. Johnson and Twallin, St. Hugh’s 
School, Bickley), G. A. Annett (Mr. Vaughan Wilkes, St. Cyprian's, Eastbourne), 
C. N. B. Davies (Mr. Oakley, Ludgrove, Cockfosters), P. H. Wild (Mr. Stephen- 
son, Farnborough School), H. W. Sebag-Montefiore (Mr. Richardson, Beaudésert 
Park, Minchinhampton),. 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST 


Entrance Scholarships of £100 per annum: Marigold Blomfield (All Hallows’ 
School, Ditchingham, Norfolk) and Mavis Galsworthy (Slough Secondary School, 
Bucks). 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


Senior Scholarships: Crystal Dowland (‘‘ St. Clair,” Tunbridge Wells) and 
Suzanne Kidner (North Middlesex School for Girls, Enfield). Junior Scholarships : 
Kathleen Turner (Start Point, Holt, Norfolk) and Bailey (Ravenfield 
College, N.W. 4). 


FELSTED SCHOOL 


House Exhibition: B. Ll. Brewer (Cathedral School, Llandaff). Scholarship : 
A. P. Stanford (Mistley Place, Manningtree). 


FETTES COLLEGE 


Open Scholarships: I. H. Inches (Fettes College, Mr. J. H. Bruce-Lockhart, 
Cargilfield, Mid Lothian), J. W. S. Hamilton (Messrs. Maxwell-Hyslop and Web- 
ster, Rottingdean School, Sussex), J. G. I. Spence (Lieutenant-Colonel G. W. 
Anson and Mr. A. Burr, Doon House, Westgate-on-Sea), R. J. Fielden (Mr. J. 
Douglas, Hillside, Godalming). Added to the Foundation: M. A. C. Adams, 
A. I. Dunnett, M. J. P. Fisher, W. N. I,. Goldie-Scot, G. I. Matthews, W. T. 
Wallace, and W. R. Watson-Smyth. Foundation Scholarship: J. M. Hunter. 


FOREST SCHOOL 


Scholarships: £80: C. M. Howell-Jones (Temple Grove, Eastbourne); £65: 
R. H. C. Watson (Temple Grove, Eastbourne); £55: G. S. Hurst (Eversleyv 
School, Southwold) and T. M. G. Bury (Forest School). Exhibitions: {42 : 
O. D. Johnson (Eversicy School, Southwold), W. B. S. Dudney (Pennthorpe 
School, Chislehurst), and G. S. Smith (Merton Court, Foots Cray, Kent). 


_ FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships: £60: R. H. Horsley (Mrs. Pearce, Durston House, 
Ealing), R. W. K. Hinton (Mr. F. La F. Flint, St. Norbert’s School, Sutton) ; 
£40: G. J. O. Tunbridge (Mr. K. Stuart, Hill Crest, Frinton-on-Sea), C. Terry 


_(Mr. C. M. Fiddian, King’s College Choir School, Cambridge), D. E. Wright 


(Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Colley, St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green). 


FULNECK BOYS’ SCHOOL, near LEEDS 


Old Boys’ Memorial Scholarship of £40 per annum: Gordon Hall (Fairfield, 
near Manchester). 


GRESHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT 


Fishmongers’ Company's Open Scholarships ({50 per annum): N. W. S. Tolson 
(Yarlett Hall, near Stafford), R. M. Garland (Gresham’s School, Holt), J. O. 
Laws (Homefield School, Sutton, Surrey). County Scholarships (£100 per annum) : 
N. P. Gould (Gresham's School, Holt), G. C. L. Watt (Feltonfleet, Cobham, 
Surrey), K. A. A. Wray (Secondary School, Diss, Norfolk), D. P. Gould (Gresham’s 
School, Holt), Holt ‘'A’’ Scholarships (exemption from tuition fees): P. B. 
Dyson (Gresham's School), C. H. Watson (Gresham’s School). 


HARROW SCHOOL 
Exhibition: C. H. Stuart (Iyynchmere School, Eastbourne). 


HAWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL 
Entrance Scholarships: V. M. Gaselee (Queen’s Gate School), M. J. Garrod 
(Godstone School, High Wycombe). Exhibition: M. P. J. Thompson (Godstone 
School). 
HEADINGTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OXFORD 
Entrance Scholarships: Mariella Williams and Lavinia Holland-Hibbert. 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


School Scholarships : P. T. Griffiths (Mr. E. F. Titley, St. Wulfram’s, Bourne - 
mouth), D. Evans (Bryntirion School, Bridgend), R. Catnach (Wastbourne 
House, Penarth), M. S. Hawksley (Mr. H. E. Cousens, Holly House, Sheringham). 
Exhibitions: C. E. N. Hamer (Rev. P. C. West, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury), 
J. T. Scott (King’s School, Gloucester), J. L. Willmore (Westbourne House, 
Penarth), R. Owen-George (Hereford Cathedral School) (House Exhibition). 
Philpottine Senior Exhibitions: D. L1. Ap Ivor and H. E. Maddox (both of the 
Cathedral School). Philpottine Junior Exhibition: W. B. Holt (Hereford 
Cathedral School). 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


Foundation Scholarships: M. H. Webb (Lieutenant-Colonel Colley, St. 
Aubyn’'s, Woodford Green), D. P. Abraham (Mr. Sharp, Grove Park School, 
Kingsbury), A. Comfort (Mr. Walker, Norman Court, Potters Bar), D. G. Brunt 
(Highgate Junior School), D. W. Glassborow (Lieutenant-Colonel Colley, St. 
Aubyn’'s, Woodford Green), A. S. Road (Highgate Junior School). A. Glad- 
stone and House Scholarship: P. E. Jarrett (Mr. Wathen, The Hall, Hampstead). 
Junior Foundation Scholarships: G. I. T. Potter (Major Phillips, Prestonville 
School, Brighton), J. F. L. Whitehead (Highgate Junior School), J. M. Mac- 
naughton (Highgate Junior School). An Entrance House Exhibition: D. J. 
Maisel (Mr. Wathen, The Hall, Hampstead). 


HOWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH 


Scholarships of £40 per annum: Ann MacKessack (Common Lane, Letch- 
worth Heath, near Watford), Sheila McNeile (private tuition), Meriel Kirk 
(Brighthelmstone, Birkdale), Ruth Scott (Norfolk School House, Llanishen, 
near Cardiff). Leaving School Scholarships, awarded by the Drapers’ Company : 
Diana Jager (£60 for three years), to Somerville College, Oxford; Barbara 
Smith (£40 per annum for three years), to East London College. Leaving School 
Exhibitions, awarded by the Drapers’ Company: Prudence Latham ({40 per 
annum for three years), to the East London College; Daphne Cornford (Fao 
per annum for three years), to the Royal Academy of Music. 


IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE, WINDSOR 
Scholarships : T. H. B. Fletcher (Mr. C. H. Giles, Wood Norton, near Evesham, 
Worcs.), P. E. Edmonds (Mr. P. H. Cox, Durlston Court, Swanage), G. W. Cole 
(Mr. E. M. Jackson, Mistley Place, Manningtree), A. D. Comyn (Junior School, 
Imperial Service College). Exhibition: J.D. B. Vacher (Im Service College). 


KELLY COLLEGE 


Scholarships: T. O’G. Cochrane (Sir Montagu Foster, Stubbington House, 
Fareham), E. J. T. Trafford (Mr. A. R. Crosthwaite, Upcott House, Okehampton), 
D. L. Jacob (Mr. R. E. Gordon- Walker, XIV School, Clifton, Bristol). Exhibitions 
(Old Kelleian War Memorial): P. B. Carey (Mr. A. Francis, St. Peter’s School, 
Weston-super-Mare), A. C. Lang-Hodge (Major Campbell, Mount House School, 
Plymouth), R. O. N. Chilcott (Mr. C. F. Homan, Braidlea, Stoke Bishop, 
Bristol). 

(Continued on page 626) 
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SPECIAL SERIES OF ARTICLES FOR 1933 
“SCHOOL LIBRARIES” Prine “Bock 


The Introductory Article, by Mr. C. W. Bailey, M.A., formerly 
Headmaster of Holt School, Liverpool, was in January issue. 


The Modern Languages section, by Mr. A. M. Gibson, M.A., 
Headmaster, Collegiate School, Liverpool, was in February 
issue. 


The English section, by Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A., Northampton 
School, was in March issue. 


The Classics section, by Rev. H. A. Symonds, M.A., Headmaster, 
Liverpool Institute, was in April issue. 


The History section, by Mr. F. C. Happold, D.S.O., M.A., Head- 
master, Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury, was in May 
issue. 


The Geography section, by Mr. L. B. Cundall, M.Sc., F.R.G.S., 
Geography Master, Henry Thornton School, London, W., 
was in June issue. 


The Mathematics section, by Mr. A. Lea Perkins, M.A., L.C.P., 
Head of the Mathematical Department, Varndean School, 
Brighton, was in July issue. 


The Chemistry section, by Dr. E. J. Holmyard, M.A., M.Sc., 
Clifton College, Bristol, was in August issue. 


The Physics section (including Meteorology and Astronomy), b 
Mr. V. T. Saunders, M.A., Uppingham School, Rutland, 
appears in this issue. 


The Biological Science section, by Mr. A. G. Lowndes, M.A., 
Marlborough College, Wilts., will appear in October issue. 


The Religious Knowledge section, by Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., 
Headmaster, Durham School, will appear in November issue. 
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KENSINGTON COLLEGE 


Scholarship of {30: Kathleen F. Terry (County School for Girls, Wallington, 
Surrey). Scholarship of £20 : Dorothy Winifred Singer (King Edward VI Girls’ 
Grammar School, Louth, Lincolnshire). Scholarship of £10: Dorothy Myfanwy 
Humphreys (County Girls’ School, Carmarthen). 


KING EDWARD'S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BIRMINGHAM 


Foundation Scholarship: W. B. Mayes (King’s Heath Preparatory School, 
Birmingham). 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN 


Open Scholarships: £60: C. P. Ginger (Mr. T. S. Whieldon Brown, Terra 
Nova, Southport); £50: A. T. H. Heijne (Mr. W. W. Twyne, Parkficld, Liver- 
pool); £30: G. W. H. Dean (Mr. W. W. Twyne, Parkfield, Liverpool). Baume 
Scholarship of £10: T. D. H. McMeeckin (King William's College). Bursaries : 
W. Noble (Mr. H. Bucknall, Terrington Hall, York), W. Entwhistle (Mr. T. S. 
Wheildon- Brown, Terra Nova, Southport), W. D. H. Gregson (Mr. T.S. Wheildon- 
Brown, Terra Nova, Southport), G. H. Imlach (Mr. H. Leigh-Lye, Hollylea, 
Liverpool). 

KING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON 

Scholarships: H. D. Frost (Rev. W. Yorke, Batley, and Mr. J. B. Calkin, 
Wychwood School, Bournemouth), C. C. D. Field (Rev. W. S. Airy, St. Martins, 
Sidmouth). Exhibitioner awarded a scholarship : H. P. Crutwell (King’s School, 
Bruton). Exhibition: W. G. Hole (Mr. F. R. Lindsay, the Preparatory School, 
Sherborne). Foundation Scholarship: A. Petty (King’s School, Bruton). 


KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Junior King's Scholarship (of £20) and Entrance Scholarship (of £50): D. Y. 
Alexander (Mr. G. C. Podmore, Charney Hall, Grange-over-Sands), G. M. Scott 
(Mr. G. F. A. Osborn, Baswich House, Weeping Cross, Staffs). Junior King's 
Scholarship (of £20) and Entrance Scholarship (of £20): C. C. Hooper (Mr. F. P. 
Insley, Normandale, Collington Avenue, Bexhill-on-Sea). Junior King's Scholar- 
ships (of £20): R. F. Fenn (Rev. W. R. M. Leake, Dulwich College Preparatory 
School, S.E. 21), P. Townsend, W. C. Young, and R. J. Holden (Junior King’s 
School, Milner Court, Sturry), M. E. Roose (Messrs. W. C. and E. L. Laming, 
Nevill House, Eastbourne), and T. Stapleton (Junior King’s School, Milner 
Court, Sturry). Senior King’s Scholarships (of £35): J. M. H. Sargent, D. G. R. 
Fox, and J. M. L. Schofield (all of the King’s School). 


THE KING'S SCHOOL, ELY 


King’s Scholarships: W. R. Davy (English School, Cairo), D. J. Gawthorn 
(King’s School, Ely), F. A. Thornton (Hill Crest, Frinton-on-Sea), A. F. Upton 
(Northcross, Windsor Forest). Bursaries: J. A. Buchanan-Wollaston (South 
ae Lowestoft), P. H. B. Gardner (St. Martin's, Northwood), W. J. Thornton 
(Hill Crest, Frinton-on-Sea). 


KING'S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 


Major King’s Scholarships : M. H. Vincent, J. M. Stanton, and A. C. E. Ayre 
(all of King’s School, Rochester). Minor King’s Scholarships: G. W. Lees, 
J. C. King, S. Horsley and A. C. Skinner (all of King’s School, Rochester), 
E. Bell (Cathedral Choir School). Organ Scholarship: G. H. J. Blackmore 
(Cathedral Choir School). 


KINGSMOOR SCHOOL, GLOSSOP 


Scholarships : £50 per annum: Nancy E. Farrow (Withington Girls’ School) ; 
£40 per annum: H. D. Smith (Bexlyn School) and Jean Barrowcliff (Cavendish 
Road School, West Didsbury). 


LANCING COLLEGE 


Scholarships: Classical: J.F. Drake-Brockman (Messrs. J. E. Maxwell-Hyslop, 
D. Foster, and R. N. C. Webster, Rottingdean School, Rottingdean, Sussex), 
J. F. E. Lynes (Messrs. H. Lyon and C. D. E. Dewe, Allen House, Hook Heath, 
Woking), P. M. F. FitzPatrick (Mr. E. F. Johns, Winton House, Winchester), 
G. Bush (Rev. K. G. Sandberg, Cathedral School, Salisbury). Exhibitions: 
Mathematical: C. H. Macgregor (Mr. H. E. Makins, Marlborough House School, 
Reading) ; Latin and French: J. A. Warr (Mr. A. Evill, Ashdown House, Forest 
Row, Sussex); Mathematics and English: P. J. O. Self (Mr. T. C. S. Bullick, 
Marlborough House, Hawkhurst, Kent); English and History: P. M. Chettle 
(Mr. S. C. Cruickshank, Edinburgh House, Lee-on-Solent). 


LATYMER SCHOOL, EDMONTON 


Latymer Foundation Scholarships: £55: L. S. Jones (tenable at Trinity 
College, Cambridge); £55: B. J. Collop (tenable at Queen's College, Oxford) ; 
£55: E. V. Anthony (tenable at University College, London); £50: H. C. 
Crooks (tenable at St. Bartholomew’s Medical School, London) ; £40 : P. Mathew 
(tenable at Royal Veterinary College, Loudon); £40: J. W. Turvey (tenable 
at King’s College, London). 


LEATHERHEAD SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships: £45: P. P. Jack (Mr. E. M. Jackson, Mistley Place, 
Manningtree); £25: N. C. Huke (Mr. E. G. S. Everard, Winterdyke School, 


Birkdale). 
LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING 


Scholarships: 80 guineas: R. G. Turner (Mr. Butter, St. Faith’s School, 
Trumpington Road, Cambridge), C. J. Stagg (Mr. M. C. Bennett, Peterborough 
Lodge, 143 Finchley Road, N.W. 3); 5U guineas: I. P. Goodwin (Mr. Alan 
Rannie, West Hayes, Winchester), J. B. Kirk (Mr. H. Leigh Lye, Hollylea, 
Greenbank Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool), J. B. Roscoe (Mr. A. V. C. 
Moore, Wavertree, Horley, Surrey), H. C. Gleave (Holmwood, Formby, and 
Leighton Park). George Cadbury Memorial Scholarship (£50): P. R. Headley 
(Mr. G. Hovland, The Downs School, Colwall, near Malvern). Exhibitions: £50: 
D. G. T. Richard (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Cathedral School, Llandaff) ; 30 guineas : 
A. J. Wolstenholme (Mr. Hunt, The Beacon School, Crowborough, Sussex). 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarships: £50: E. P. Aizlewood (Mr. F. S. Cooper-Venables, Orleton, 
Scarborough), J. S. Laycock (Mr. G. W. B. Boyer, Oatlands, Harrogate), J. P. 
Pattinson (Mr. L. Crawley, Warriston School, Moffat). Exhibitions: £30: 
E. M. Booth (Mr. W. P. Toone, Castle Park, Dalkey, Co. Dublin), S. N. Collings 
(Mr. E. W. Webb, Seafield Park, near Fareham, Hants); £25: H. W. Mellor 
(Mr. C. W. Norman, St. John’s School, Pinner, Middlesex). 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 


Open Scholarships : A. S. Chamberlain (Mr. A. T. Watts, Kingsmead, Hoylake), 
B. T. Ramm (the Wade Deacon Grammar School, Widnes), D. H. Black (Mr. O. 
Glaucrt, Somerville, New Brighton). Open Exhibition: H. R. Watts (Mr. A. T. 
Watts, Kingsmead, Hoylake). Dean Howson Exhibition (open to the sons of 
clergy): J. Bankes (Cowley School, St. Helens). Rutter War Memorial Scholar- 
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ship: M. W. Shacklady (Mr. O. Glauert, Somerville, New Brighton). School 
Leaving Exhibitions: E. S. Whitehead (History Exhibitioner of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge) awarded a Sir Hardman Earle Exhibition; H. N. Ashley 
(Science Exhibitioner of Selwyn College, Cambridge) awarded a Gladstone 


Exhibition. 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD 


School Exhibition (£25 a year): W. T. Cotton (Magdalen College School). 
School Exhibition (£20 a year) and House Exhibition (£20 a year) : E. O. Barnes 
(Magdalen College School). House Exhibition (£15 a year): J. Elwell (Magdalen 
College School). Old Boys’ Scholarship (£36 a vear., awarded for the first time) : 
A. F. J. G. Jackson (Rev. P. C. West, Kingsland Grange School, Shrewsbury ). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


Major Entrance Scholarships: JL. F. Schofield (Rev. W. R. M. Leake, Dulwich 
College Preparatory School), C. L. S. Cope (Rev. E. L. Browne, St. Andrews, 
Eastbourne), P. A. Storey (Mr. G. P. Laville, Avondale, College Road, Clifton), 
R. W. A. Manly (Rev. H. W. Waterfield, Temple Grove, Eastbourne). Minor 
Entrance Scholarships: H. D. B. Kirby (Mr. A. P. Grundy, Lancaster House 
School, Acton), A. D. Roy (Miss Hanson, Arnold House School, St. John’s Wood), 
B. F. Treverton-Jones (Mr. A. J. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley), A. C. A. 
Smalley (Mr. J. G. Fawcus, Bilton Grange, Rugby), G. M. Homan (Mr. L. J. 
Dobie (Moorland House, Heswall), P. B. Empson (Rev. A. S. Postance, Hilltop 
Court, Seaford). 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 
(External candidates only, in order of merit) 


Founders’ Scholars: H. Baker (Thornelow School, Rodwell, Weymouth), 
R. Bompas (Chantry Mount School, Bishop's Stortford). Major Scholarships : 
M. Sibley (St. Rose's Convent, Stroud), J. Fairbairns (St. Leonard's School, 
Broadstairs), B. Billing (The Abbey School, Reading). Minor Scholarships : 
M. Hampshire (Northwood College, Middlesex), P. Kirtland (Manor House School, 
Sidcup), P. Day (St. Mary's Hill School, Horsell). Domestic Science Exhibition : 
V. Lovegrove (North Middlesex School, Enfield). Violin Exhibition: F. Coleman 
(Edgbaston Girls’ High School, Birmingham). 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 

Foundation Scholarships, 1933: H. S. Housman (Mr. G. S. Leach, The Wick, 
Hove), R. E. M. Hughes (Mr, P. D. Fee Smith, The Old Hall, Wellington, Salop}, 
A. E. Gordon (Mr. T. S. Wheildon-Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale), H. M. H. May 
(Mr. H. C. Broadrick, Orley Farm, Harrow-on-the-Hill), D. G. Hadow (Mr. H. 
Leigh-Lye, Hollylea School, Liverpool), G. A. G. Selby-Lowndes (Mr. H. G. 
Coghlan, Seafield, Bexhill-on-Sea), P. G. Grundy (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon 
School, Oxford), M. H. Tupper (Rev. H. W. Waterfield, Temple Grove, East- 
bourne), P. S. Mardsen (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester House, Brackley), 
H. Creighton (Mr. M. N. Asterley, Aymestrey, Crown East Court, Worcester), 
M. M. Souper (Mr. C. F. Homan, Braidlea, Stoke Bishop, Bristol), M. H. Donne, 
(Mr. S. How, Sunnydown, The Hog's Back, Guildford), W. B. Matthews (Mr. S. L. 
Allan, Kingwell Hall, near Bath), B. F. Leadbitter (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley 
Place, St. Leonard's-on-Sea), M. M. Salzmann (Mr. G. D. Hamilton, Belmont 
School, Westcott, Dorking), J. A. T. Robinson (Messrs. G. L. Robathan and 
R. Brice Smith, Brightlands, Newnham-on-Severn, Glos.). Open Scholarships 
(Seniors): Classical Scholars: M. Searle, F. G. Sadleir, L. H. Bowen, and 
(Ireland Scholar) G. S. How; Mathematical Scholars: J. H. Hunter-Tod, 
D. Graham, and (Author’s Scholar) A. F. Dawkins ; Modern Languages Scholars : 
C. B. Colvile, and (Berens Scholar) M. R. C. Turpin; Natural Science (“ Douglas 
Joseph Geere’’) Scholar: T. R. G. Moir (all Marlborough College). Open 
Scholarships (Juniors) : House Scholar: E. H. Back (Mr. A. C. Walters, Bram- 
dean School, Heavitree, Exeter) ; Junior Scholars: G. E. Fletcher (Marlborough 
College, lately from Mr. J. Douglas, Hillside, Godalming), M. Newton (Mr. G. F. 
Cameron, Lambrook, Bracknell), H. S. Housman (Mr. G. S. Leach, The Wick, 
Hove), H. M. H. May (Mr. H. C. Broadrick, Orley Farm School, Harrow-on-the- 
Hill), R. M. W. Powell (Mr. A. Burr, Doon House, Westgate-on-Sea), B. H. S. 
Laskey (Mr. H. C. McDonell, Twyford School, Winchester). Hon. Men. : G. J. T. 
Walker (Rev. H. M. S. Taylor, Cheam School, Surrey). 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 

Tercentenary Exhibition for Classics: G. H. Poyser. Parkin and Stuart 
Scholarship for Mathematics: J. S. Crisfield. Richard Hilles Exhibition for 
Natural Science: D. A. Sturdy. Andrew Exhibition for History : A. R. Allsopp. 
Clive Exhibition for Modern Studies : G. P. Miles. Stuart Exhibition for Hebrew : 
G. B. Hall. John Edward Raphael Exhibition: B. D. Balkwill. Edmund Spenser 
Exhibition: R. G. Sutton and D. Mitchell (divided). St. Thomas's Hospital 
Medical and Surgical Scholarship: J. A. Chamberlin. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL 

Open Scholarships: G. T. Clark (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), 
D. H. Morris (Mr. G. J. Thomas, Boy’s County School, Llanelly), P. T. Matthews 
(Mr. A. T. L. Hickson, Oldfield School, Swanage), N. F. Bruce (Mr. A. E. Lynam, 
Dragon School, Oxford), R. F. Tovey (Mr. H. Walker, Norman Court, Potters 
Bar). Open Exhibitions : J. Lewis (Mr. H. F. Angell, Palmer's School, Taunton), 
R. H. Boardman (Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill), E. F. Carr (Mr. 
A. J. R. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill). Ifor Owen Scholarship: D. A. Dutton 
(Mr. J. Roberts, Cardiff High School). Ministerial Exhibitions: D. E. Morris 
(Mr. D. G. Johnson, Loughton School, Essex), G. Harper King (Mr. H. P. Thorne, 
Alleyne’s School, Stevenage). Scholarships (for the Sons of Old Millhillians) : 
R. E. Dexter and F. S. Crawford. 


MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK 
“Sylvia Jacob” Scholarship of £60 per annum: Joan Goddard (Broadgate 
School for Girls, Nottingham). 


ORATORY SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM 
Bingham Scholarship: Myles Desmond Reynolds (Rev. S. C. Ritchie, The 
Oratory Preparatory School). 
OUNDLE SCHOOL 


Scholarships : E. R. Conradi (Messrs. Hayman, Davis, and Meikle, The Manor 
House, Brackley, Northants), J. D. B. Rigby (Mr. C. Jowett Edwards, Wadham 
House, Hale), R. D. Keynes (Mr. G. A. Wathen, The Hall, Hampstead, and 
Oundle School), A. M. Harral (Mr. G. L. Veerman, Harden House School, Alderley 
Edge), J. A. Warr (Mr. A. Evill, Ashdown House, Forest Row, Sussex). 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
Scholarship : E. D. Winckworth. 


‘ QUEENSWOOD, HATFIELD 
Scholarship of £50 per annum : Muriel Griffiths. Bursaries of {30 per annum: 
Jean Philip and Wendy Reynard. University Scholarship of £90 per annum: 


Jean Stovin. 
(Continued on page 628) 
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CAMBRIDGE 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., and C. T. DALTRY, B.Sc. 
Part I 
Crown 8vo. Many text-figures. 2s. With answers, 2s. 3d. 


Godfrey and Siddons's Algebra was published just over twenty years ago. The experience of those years has shown that the book 

may now be re-written with advantage. The present volume is an entirely new work, but the authors have borrowed freely from 

the earlier book and have retained its main features. One noteworthy change is the development of the old first chapter into 

Chapter 1, “The Use of Letters in Arithmetic” ; Chapter 2, ‘‘ The Use of Letters in Geometry ’’; Chapter 3, ‘‘ Hidden Numbers 
— Equations ” ; Chapter 4, ‘* Problems.” 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE OF MECHANICS 
By E. G. PHILLIPS 
Demy 8vo. With ror text-figures. ros. 6d. net. 
This book does not presuppose any previous acquaintance with the subject, which the author regards throughout as a branch of 


Mathematics, not as an ancillary to Physics or Engineering. The content of the book covers the scope of a one-year's course in 
echanics. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST 


Arranged and edited, with an historical introduction and notes, by CHARLES E. 
RAVEN, D.D., and ELEANOR RAVEN 
Crown 8vo. 1 Map. 3s. 


For the purpose of teaching the Bible in Schools the day of special commentaries on separate books is passing. Handbooks containing 

selected text, brief and pointed exposition, and a short comment on sources are now required. The editors have therefore prepared a 

book on this plan, which will be found suitable for the new School Certificate Syllabus of the Cambridge Local Examinations and 
for the syllabuses of other examining bodies. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By C. E. CARRINGTON and J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 
Chapters XXIX-LXI (Great Britain, A.D. 1603-1931) are now issued in a separate 
volume. 5s. 
Previously published. Part I. From the Earliest Times to the End of the Fifteenth 
Century. 
Part II. 1485-1714. Part III. 1714-1931. 
Large Crown 8vo. With 24 plates and 40 text-figures 
In 3 Parts, 3s. 6d. each; or in x Volume, 7s. 6d. 
t An extremely competent, well-balanced, and attractive manual of English history for the middle and upper forms of public and 
secondary schools. Messrs Carrington and Jackson have succeeded admirably in combining social, economic, and religious history 


with political history, and in so arranging their materials that they can be used equally effectively by pupils of varying grades of 
capacity.” —The Journal of Education. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN LITERATURE 
Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON, M.A. 


The books in this series have been prepared for use among pupils between the ages of 11 and 16 and are thus 
suitable for the four years of central and higher grade schools, the upper standards of elementary schools, and 
the literature courses of continuation schools. 

When ordering copies teachers should ask for the NEW EDITION with NOTES and 
EXERCISES 
Book I. In2 Parts. BookII. In 2 Parts. Book III. In 2 Parts. Book IV. In2 Parts. 
2s. 3d. each Part 
FROM THE PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION 
The present edition has been prepared to meet the wishes of the many teachers who have asked for 
(and have even offered to prepare) a collection of questions designed to focus the attention of pupils 

upon what they are set to read, or to test the understanding of what they have acquired. 
‘* They are probably the best collections of prose and verse which have been issued for use in schools.’ — Education Outlook. 
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RENDCOMB COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER 
ad Scholarship (of £60): A. Wyon (Moorlands School, Far Headingley, 
l j. 


REPTON SCHOOL 

Major Scholarships : J. W. H. Mudford (Rev. A. Hooper, Hillstone, Malvern), 
. H. Gibson (Mr. A. S. Carey, Mourne Grange School, Kilkeel, Co. Down), 
R. L. Munro (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford). Minor Scholarships : 
G. H. Thomason (Mr. R. S. Lea, Lindley Lodge, near Nuneaton), D. V. B. Unwin 
(Mr. C. M. Glover, Norfolk House, Beaconsfield, Bucks), G. W. Newton (Messrs. 
Glover and Ashcroft, Smallwood Manor, Uttoxeter), R. S. Scorer (Rev. G. L. 
Deuchar, Horton School, Ickwell Bury, near Biggleswade), M. J. Beresford (Mr. 
R. A. A. Beresford, Lydgate House, Hunstanton, Norfolk). Exhibition : R. S. 
Bellerby (Rev. A. Hooper, Hillstone, Malvern). Foundation Scholarships : 
R. G. Jessel (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford, and Repton), G. S. 
Dawes (Mr. O. E. P. Wyatt, Shardiow Hall, Derby), E. J. Shaw (Mr. J. P. 
Kingdon, The Golden Parsonage, Hemel Hempstead, Herts). 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 
Entrance Scholarship: U. R. Collingwood (The Dragon School, Saiora: 
Entrance Exhibitions: D. J. Alloway (Portsdown Lodge School, Cowley, Mid- 
dlesex), J. G. Bowyer (Micklefield School, Reigate), R. V. Corrie (Micklefield 
School, Reigate, and Roedean School). 


ROSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON 
Entrance Scholarships of £30 annum: N. Portlock, A. Moore, and P. 
Blundell. Internal Junior Exhibition of £10 : V. Carey. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL 


Senior Scholarships: F. R. Jephson, P. B. Edwards, F. D. Robinson, J. N. 
Manson, D. J. Watts, J. M. C. Sharp, W. W. Tymms (all of Rossall School). 
Junior Scholarship : P. C. Corby (Messrs. Ashley and Metcalfe, Belmont House 
School, Blackheath). Exhibitions: P. Harvey (Mr. H. Granville Coghlan, 
Seafield, Bexhill-on-Sea), A. D. R. Wilson (Mr. T. C. Whitehead, Westbury 
House, West Meon, Hants), R. G. Furness (Mr. W. P. Singleton, The Elms, 
Colwall, near Malvern), R. C. T. Hall (Mr. F. S. Cooper-Venabies, Orleton, 
Scarborough). 


ROYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION 
Entrance Scholarships : Junior: W. T. Ewing and R. H. Bradford ; ‘Country ` 
J. T. Martin and T. Bryans ; Morton : K. J. Dunbar ; Charters : S. R. C. Ritchie 
and W. E. Kennedy; Legg: J. McAlister. Porter Exhibitions: Literary : 
8. M. Ward; Scientific: F. White. 


ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, LONDON 


Exhibitions: Pamela M. Bridgens (Pianoforte), and Evelyn F. Whatley 
{Violin) at the Royal Academy of Music, and Joan M. Pickett (Pianoforte), 
P. G. Coates (Violin), and Mary P. Toller (Organ) at the Royal College of Music. 
Exhibition : Margaret Piggott (Violoncello) at the Royal Academy of Music. 


RUGBY SCHOOL 


Scholarships (£100): D. Ashcroft (Mr. J. H Bruce Lockhart, Cargilfield), 
B. B. Kennedy (Mr. J. H. Bru Cargilfield), P. H. K. Kuenstler 


© 


ce Lockhart, 
G. A. Wathen, The Hall, Crossfield Road, London, N.W.), H. H. Pearson 
F. D. H. Joy, Aysgarth, Bedale). Scholarships (£60) : F.C. Carter (Mr. C. 
Wheeler, Lawrence Sheriff School, Rugby), R. B. M. Levick (Rev. A. S. Postance, 
Hill Top Court, Seaford), W. M. Ross (Mr. C. M. Fiddian, King’s College, Cam- 
bridge), R. A. Schlee (Mr. A. O. Snowden, Hildersham House, Broadstairs). 
Scholarships ({40): D. P. G. Elliot (Rugby School, late Mr. A. O. Snowden, 
Hildersham House, Broadstairs), L. Nicholson (Mr. J. A. Fewings, St. Andrew's 


School, Eastbourne). 
RYDAL SCHOOL 


Scholarships : H. T. Smith (Mr. R. P. Marshall, Brockhurst, Church Stretton), 
D. W. Pennick (Mr. G. D. Seale, Hillsbrow School, Redhill, Surrey), R. S. Brown 
(Mr. L. Fairclough, Sandringham School, Alexandra Road, Southport), P. L. 
Robinson (Mr. A. H. Long, Rhos-on-Sea School, Colwyn Bay). Exhibitions: 
R. C. Singleton (Rev. C. P. Hines, Hutton Grammar School, near Preston), 
E. Taylor (Mr. H. B. Shaw, The Hulme Grammar School, Oldham), L. Blackburn 
{Mr. A. W. Stokes, Royal Grammar School, Clitheroe, Lancs.), F. T. Wear (Mr. 
R. F. Bailey, Quarry Bank, High School, Mossley Hill, Liverpool), R. P. Parker 
(Mr. R. M. Garth, Lisvane School, Scarborough), G. N. Sellars (Rydal School), 
C. Dobb (Rydal School). 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE 


Honorary Scholarship: Betty Bevington (Sandecotes School). Scholarship 
(£50): Camilla Rodker (The Haven School, Parkstone). Exhibitions of {25 
each: Heather Reynolds and Helen Budgett. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


The Bernard Wilson Scholarship (£100): A. R. Tod (Mr. L. Crawley, Holm 
Park, Warriston). Open Scholarships (£100-£40) : R. J. Spilsbury (Miss Hanson, 
Arnold House School, St. John’s Wood), C. E. Thompson (Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversley, 
Southwold), G. D. Alpine (Mr. L. Crawley, Holm Park, Warriston), H. T. D. L. 
Hessling (Mr. R. S. Lea, Lindley Lodge, Nuneaton), W. J. Cemlyn-Jones (Miss 
Hanson, Arnold House School, St. John’s Wood), D. G. Berry (Mr. A. L. Glad- 
stone, Sedbergh), M. E. Adams (Rev. H. H. Hockey, St. Michael's, Uckfield). 
Exhibitions : S. S. Alexander (Mr. J. O. Williams, Tre-Arddur House, Anglesey), 
G. M. Cobb (Mr. J. Bruce Lockhart, Cargilfield, Cramond Bridge), J. D. Kelsall 
(Mr. Dowson, Cressbrook, Kirkby Lonsdale), W. R. Allardyce (Mr. C. C. S. 
Gibbs, Gayhurst School, Gerrard’s Cross), W. Rhodes-James (Mr. J. W. Clouston, 
Stratton Park, Great Brickhill), D. G. Waddams (New College School, Oxford), 
K. R. Dalton (Mr. Stainer, Carlisle Preparatory School), G. P. Sivewright (Boys’ 
High School, West Hartlepool). Herbert and Charles Wooler Exhibitions : 
D. J. F. Watson (Mr. Jobnson, Bickley), and J. B. Scott (Mr. Sims, Dunbar). 
A tal Exhibition : R. C. E. Cory (Mr. A. A. Wallis, Malvern Wells). 


SEVENOAKS SCHOOL 


Exhibitions: G. S. Smith and T. R. Fox (Mr. J. E. Blakeney, Merton Court, 
Foots Cray, Kent). 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships ({80): R. J. C. Atkinson (Mr. R. M. Chadwick, Forres, 
Swanage), A. J. Weatherhead (Mr. E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan's, Burnham-on- 
Sea), C. Chettle (Mr. J. A. Rannie, West Hayes, Winchester). Other Open 
Scholarships: A. H. Campbell (Mr. C. H. Ransome, West Hill Titchfield, Hants, 
and Sherborne School), A. D. Shirreff (Mr. R. Corbett, The Old Malthouse, 
Langton Matravers, Dorset), A. I. A. Tasker (Mr. P. C. Phipps, Dane Court, 
Parkstone, Dorset), M. L. Watts (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragou School, Oxford), 
W. J. Kenny (Mr. G. Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne, Bournemouth). 
Hodgson Exhibitions (for sons of clergy) : C. F. M. Baldwin (Mr. T. P. Marsden, 
St. Michael's College, Tenbury, Worcs.), F. V. Hodge (Mr. J. A. Zair, The Knoll, 


. Sandford and Mr. A. T. Bennion, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury); £30: D. 
r 


Woburn Sands, Bletchley), W. H. J. H 
Eversley, Hants), D. S. Apps (the Misses V 
North Cornwall). 


(Rev. A. W. Hooper, St. Neots, 
and Cherrill, St. Petroc’s, Bude, 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


Scholarships: £70: D. Walters (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood Haugh), 
Moss Scholarship pro hac vice. £70: P. W. S. Boult (Mr. C. H. Cooke and Mr. 
J. de R. Phillp, Dunchurch Hall); £70: E. C. R. Williams (Mr. G. L. Robathan 
and Mr. R. Brice Smith, Brightlands, Newnham-on-Severn) ; £60: O. P. Davies 
(Mr. C. Walford, Homefield, Sutton) ; £60: J. F. C. Gallaher (Mr. T. R. Coombes, 
Llandaff Cathedral School). £40: A. P. J. Grundy (Mr. R. G. Pidcock and 
Mr. O. Cooper, Bramcote, Scarborough); £40: J.F. Wales (Mr. H. S. C. Pery 
and Mr. A. A. M. Batchelor, St. Christopher's, Bath); £40: F. G. Allen (Mr. F.F. 


L. P. Dealitry, The Leas, Hoylake); £30: F. L. Allsworth (Mr. C. 
and Mr. J. de R. Phillp, Dunchurch Hall); £30: W. D. Davies (Mr. L. 
Moorland House, Heswall); £20: L. M. Minford (Mr. C. P. Aubrey and Mr. D.T. 
Cary Field, West House, Edgbaston); £20: W. D. C. Scott (Mr. H. PF. 
Chittenden and Mr. E. A. Cooper, Newlands, Seaford). 


ST. BEES SCHOOL 


Scholarships: T. S. S. Dale (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Orford), 
J. C. W. Trafford (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), C. P. B. Smith 
(Mr. T. S. Wheildon-Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale, Lancs.). Musical Scholarship : 
J. A. Irwin (Mr. A. B. Coles, Workington Secondary School). Exhibition: A. S. 
Bancroft (Mr. F. R. Burnett, Preparatory School, Seascale, Cumberland). 


ST. BRANDON'’S, BRISTOL 


Gamble University Scholarship of £50 per annum: M. Lewis. School Leaving 
Scholarship to University of Bristol of £10 per annum: C. Addy. Brackenridge 
Ieaving Scholarships of £25: K. Hodgson, and of £20: B. Bradburne. St. 
Brandon’s Junior School Entrance Scholarships of £25 per annum: C. Souper 
and B. Skipper. 


ST. CUTHBERT'S SCHOOL, SOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA 


Scholarships : M. Evans (Wychcrest, Malvern), E. Buchanan-Dunlop (Wych- 
crest, re M. Reece (Ladies’ College, Guernsey), J. Moilliet (St. Fillan, 
Farehan). 


ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Scholarships: £100: V. L. Billington (Cathedral School, Salisbury), M. D. E. 
Marks (St. Edward’s School and Mount House, Hartley, Plymouth; £70: 
G. M. B. Fletcher (Temple Grove, Eastbourne), R. G. Moore (St. Peter’s School, 
Exmouth); £50: M. J. L. Clark (Parkfield School, Stratton Park, Biggleswade), 
T. L. Kennedy (Ravenswood School, Stoodleigh Court), C. E. B. B. Simpson 
(The Leas, Roylake). Exhibitions: £30: R. G. Benson (Birkdale, Oakholme 
Road, Sheffield), J. R. G. Braddyll (St. Edward's School and Edinburgh House, 
Lee-on-Solent), K. V. Calder (Holmwood School, Formby), A. V. M. Diamond 
St. Christopher’s, Hove), G. Hollis (Orleton, Scarborough), A. E. D. O. Morse 
St. Dunstan’s, Burnham-on-Sea), C. J. A. L. A. Paulley (The Schools, Malvern 
rene S. Ross (Mill Head, Shrewsbury), G. R. O. Williams (Oriel House, St. 

ph). 


ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD 


Entrance Scholarships (£40 per annum): Alison Coutts (Halstead Place, 
Sevenoaks), Elizabeth Grey (Loughton High School), Margaret Lad 
School, Shortlands). Exhibitions (£30 per annum): Rona Elias (The Belvedere 
School, Liverpool), Elizabeth Hardwicke (Private Tuition), Helen Moss 
(Edgbaston High School), Mary Vaudrey (Edgbaston High School). 


ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN 


Elected to Scholarships (as result of intelligence tests) : C. L. Bluett, M. Heros, 
R. Porter, W. C. Firth, J. West, J. Longden, M. B. S. Macleod, G. O. Wymer. 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 


Open Scholarship of £80: A. H. S. Linton (St. Lawrence College, formerly 
with Mr. E. C. H. Moule, St. Michael's, Limpsfield). Open Scholarships of {40 : 
J. C. Kelsey (Honorary) (St. Lawrence College Junior School), G. H. Melville- 
Jackson (St. Lawrence College, formerly with Mr. A. Melville-Jackson, St. Felix 
School, Felixstowe), R. D. Olsen (St. Lawrence College Junior School), M. Heron 
(Mr. C. R. Farrer, The Wells School, Ilkley), A. V. H. White (Mr. G. M. Faulkner, 
Falconbury, Bexhill-on-Sea). Exhibitions of £40, confined to the Sons of Clergy 
and Doctors: J. G. S. Gray (Mr. G. E. J. Foster, Collington Rise Preparatory 
School, Bexhill-on-Sea), J. H. Meyer (Major H. G. Atkinson, The Limes School, 
South Croydon), J. A. Keer (Mr. A. Melville-Jackson, St. Felix School, Felixstowe), 
P. re Fawkner-Corbett (Honorary) (St. Lawrence College, formerly with Mr. 
C. A. S. Sewell, Birchington House, Birchington), W. H. J. Hogg (Rev. A. W. 
Hooper, St. Neots, Eversley, Hants), M. H. Curtis (Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith's, 
He J. M. Jackson (Mr. E. K. Thompson, The Grange, Stevenage, 
Herts). 


ST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 
Entrance Scholarships of £75 annum for four years: Janet Atkins and 
Margaret Gee (St. Katharine’s ool, equal). First Year Scholarship of £70 per 
annum: Cora Blyth and Anne Clayton. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ABERDEEN 
Entrance Scholarships: Katherine M. Matthews and Lesley A. Robertson 
(The Aberdeen High School). 
ST. MARY AND ST. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY 


Scholarships: R. Lloyd (Walmoor College, Chester), V. M. Bell (Neath 
County School for Girls), B. M. McCubbin (Woodlands, Selby), H. M. Littler 
(Blackburn High School), A. E. Robins (Aldwick House, near Bognor Regis). 


ST. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON 


Entrance Exhibitions : 1 M. D. Taylor (Hunmanby Hall School, Yorkshire) 
and J. M. Lafford (St. Andrew’s Convent, Coventry Hall, Streatham). 


ST. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Senior Foundation Scholarships: M. Cussen-Spencer, M. I . R. Jacob, 
C. Kahn, J. Reynolds, B. Shuttleworth, and J. West (St. Paul’s Girls’ School). 
Junior Foundations Scholarships: M. Ascher (County Secondary School, 
Streatham), H. Butler, J. De Morgan, R. Franklin, H. Gregson, A. Jones, 
D. Reis, Y. Reynolds, and M. Thomas (St. Paul’s Girls’ School) 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 


Senior Foundation Scholarships: R. R. Borland, R. M. Calman, E. W.G- 
Challis, A. G. R. de Righi, E. G. Cohen, D. Hadekel, G. T. Heath, P. D. Mac- 
Alister, and A. G. Moss (St. Paul’s School), A. Schonfield Sate Secondary 
School, Finsbury Park), J. P. Aserappa, F. J. Lelievre, M. F. 


(Continued on page 630) 
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Just Ready 


Cent Themes Faciles 


A FIRST BOOK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. 


By Mile. G. C. BOSSET, B.A., D.és L., French 
Mistress, Streatham Hill High School. 2s. 6d. 


Intended for pupils of 12-14, this book deals with all the 
elementary rules of French grammar and provides, by way 
of illustration, about 100 interesting and often amusing passages 
for composition. The work is very carefully graded, and the 
vocabulary is notably comprehensive. 


Recent French Books 


Constructive Free Composition 
in French 


By F. BAILEY, Officier de l'Instruction Publique. Is. 


A more advanced book than that of Mlle. Bosset, for School 
Certificate—especially Northern Universities—classes, and 


stressing oral work. 
Contes et Comedies 


By JULIA TITTERTON, M.A., Officier d’Académie. 18.9d. 
Miss Titterton’s latest book of original plays and stories; very 
simple but very bright, for first-year work. 


= Agrnold’s Modern French Series——__———___—_- 


General Editor: M. A. LEBONNOIS, C. de G., M.M., B. és L., King Edward’s Grammar School, Birmingham. 


These delightful stories are nearly all by present-day authors, and have never hitherto been available for school use. There are 
notes and questions as appropriate to the various stages, and full vocabularies. The bindings, in pink, green, or blue, whet the 


appetite for the good fare inside. 


Junior Group (2nd Year), 18. each 


LENOTRE, Thérèse. Pototo et la T.S.F. 
LENOTRE, Thérése. Les Voyages de Mirlinette 
LENOTRE, Thérèse. Nicole et ses Bétes 
PINEAU, Léon. idd Contes de Grand-Père GYP. 
DU GENESTOUX, Magdeleine. S 

Gros Flo-fio et le petit Rip KORDA A 

The above are illustrated LAVERGNE, Julie. 

SÉGUR, Comtesse de. Histoire de Blondine Steur, Comtesse de. 


Middle Group (3rd-4th Years), Is. 6d. each 


DU GENESTOUX, Magdeleine. 
DU GENESTOUX, Magdeleine. Une Folle équipée 


Le Capitaine Bellormeau 
Contes français (lére partie) 


Senior Group (5th Year), 28. each 
Bascan, Louis. Légendes Normandes 
BOURGET, Paul. Monique 
LAVERGNE, Julie. Contes français (2ème partie) 
LICHTENBERGER, André. Petite Madame 
LICHTENBERGER, André. La petite Sœur de Trott 
LIVERANI, L. Aélis 


Toutou å Paris 


Un Trio turbulent 


Un bon petit Diable 


SUPPLEMENTARY CLASS BOOKS 


Modern Prose 


A copyright anthology by ELIZABETH D'OYLEY. 


An extremely interesting and varied selection of passages of 
intrinsic interest from many of the greatest writers of the day 
in all departments of literature—from the fiction of E. M. 
Forster to the scientific exposition of Sir James Jeans. 


Modern Poetry 


A copyright anthology by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 2s. 


“ The best anthology I have seen lately, the best on the right, 
broad, comprehensive lines. She has included almost every 
contemporary English poet of any distinction, with several 
that are good but little known.” —ST. JoHN ADcocK in The 
Bookman. 


Old Plays for Modern 
Players 


Selected and modernized by W. D. PARRY, M.A., Senior 
English Master, Cardiff High School. 2s. 


2s. 6d. 


Eight one-act plays (or scenes) for acting or reading by children 
of 11-15. They are short and self-contained and prefaced 
by interesting introductions. 


Introductory General Science 


By M. P. J. GAPP, B.Sc., A.I.C. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
This little book shows how scientific method is applied to the 
study of matter both animate and inanimate. It deals with 
simple Physics and Chemistry, Plant, Animal and Human 
Life, and the Weather. 


Elementary 
Chemical Arithmetic 


By R. H. GIBBS, B.Sc., A.R.S.M., Senior Science Master, 
Quarry Bank High School, Liverpool. With Answers, 2s. 


The bookwork and collection of problems here contained 
provide three years’ work to Matriculation standard, and may 
be followed by the Author’s well-known Chemical Problems 
and Calculations. 


Empires of Long Ago 


By F. R. WORTS, M.A., Headmaster of the City of Leeds 
School. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Worts’s little book, notable for good maps and illus- 
trations, deals with the early civilizations of Western Asia, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome. He writes simply and sympa- 
thetically, with the experience of one who knows the difh- 
culties.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 


AA AA AD 


Any book will gladly be sent for inspection 
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A. W. Steinthal, and R. H. S. Williams (St. Paul’s School). Junior Foundation 
Scholarships (recommended for election) : D. S. Block (Peterborough Lodge), 
I. D. H. Burns (St. Paul’s School, late from Mr. Wilkinson, Orme Square), L. J. 
Cohen (Peterborough Lodge), R. E. Cumberbatch (Harrow View, Ealing), M. C. 
Elton (St. Paul's School, late of Colet Court), J. M. A. Fairbank (Colet Court), 
P. A. Green (Lancaster House, Acton), D. J. Higgens (St. Paul’s School, late of 
Colet Court), K. J. Knaggs (Colet Court), A. F. M. Matthews (Colet Court), 
D. V. Miller (Brightlands, Dulwich), W. L. Poppe (The Mall School, Strawberry 
Hill), D. R. Proud (Harrow View, Ealing), M. L. Samuels (Warwick House), 
H. D. Stone (Durston House), P. Venables (Durston House), A. C. Warshaw 
(Colet Court), M. P. Warshaw (Colet Court), L. Wilson (Colet Court). 


ST. STEPHEN'S HIGH SCHOOL, WINDSOR 


The Founder's Scholarship: J. P. Quin. The Governors’ Scholarship: B. 
Osmond. The Old Girls’ Scholarship: E. Batt-Rawden. 


STOWE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: D. R. Barbour (Mr. T. G. Hughes, Rose Hill School, Banstead), 
R. Kee (Messrs. Maxwell-Hyslop, Foster and Webster, Rottingdean), M. L. B. 
Williams (Mr. K. M. Mylne, Dalhousie Castle, Bonnyrigg, Mid Lothian), R. E. W. 
Harland (Rev. Cyril Williams, Summer Fields, Oxford), D. V. Baldwin (Messrs. 
Pidcock and Cooper, Bramcote, Scarborough), J. R. C. Elmslie (Mr. G. F. T. 
Pearson, St. Wilfrid’s, Seaford), P. Wright (Mr. T. E. Hardwick, Red House, 
Marston Moor, York), P. L. Tompkins (Mr. N. G. Brownrigg, Fernden, Haslemere, 
Surrey), A. B. P. Beeton (Mr. G. J. K. Harrison, Abinger Hill, Dorking), F. E. 
Hanning-lee (Mr. I. Sant, St. Edmund’s, Hindhead, Surrey), P. M. Syrett 
(Mr. B. A. Snell, Mowden School, Brighton). 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL 


Foundation Scholarships of £105: G. Redfern (Kingsmead School, Hoylake, 
Cheshire), J. Harley-Mason (Sutton Valence Junior School and the Grammar 
School, Hitchin). Governor’s Scholarships : S. E. Rigold (Wootton Court School, 
near Canterbury), G. H. A. Norie (Sutton Valence Junior School and The Grange, 
Folkestone), F. P. B. Derrick (Sutton Valence Junior School), A. J. Reeves 
(Oakmount School, Southampton). Clothworkers' Scholarship: T. J. S. Cole 
(Springfield Park, Horsham). 


SWANLEY HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, KENT 


Governors’ Scholarship of £60 per annum: Margaret Stanwell (Dartford 
County School for Girls). £40 per annum : Emma V. Paine (Brentwood County 
High School). Women’s Land Army Scholarship of £25 per annum: Louie 
Richardson (Cockburn High School, Leeds). 


TAUNTON SCHOOL 


Scholarships: £80 per annum: J. M. Thomas (Ryde School, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight); £60 per annum: D. L. Gullick (Cathedral Grammar School, Wells) ; 
£40 per annum: J. E. D. Wilcox (Cotham Secondary School, Bristol), G. F. 
Robinson (Taunton School). 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


New Judd Scholarships (£100 per annum each): J. P. Drake (Tonbridge 
School and Messrs. W. F. Longrigg and T. B. Deakin, Streete Court, Westgate- 
on-Sea), C. J. Wiles (Messrs. M. H. and A. F. Bickmore, Yardley Court, Ton- 
bridge). New Judd Scholarships (£80 annum each): P. G. Smith (Messrs. 
A. J. and B. S. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley, Kent), C. A. Pierce (Messrs. 
M. H. and A. F. Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge), J. G. Barnes (Messrs. 
M. H. and A. F. Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge). Foundation Scholarships : 
R. N. P. Apsion (Tonbridge School, and Mr. W. S. Darlington, Hazelhurst, 
Frant), P. E. Adams (Mr. W. R. Clayton Heslop, The Beacon, Bexhill-on-Sea), 
E. C. F. Schooling (Tonbridge School and Mr. T. G. Hughes and Mr. B. B. Buckley, 
Rose Hill, Banstead), J. M. Turner (Mr. C. Mallam, Heathfield, Keston, Kent), 
T. Beevers (Mr. R. F. Cumberlege, Newcastle Preparatory School, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), R. S. M. Lees (Mrs. M. H. Pearce, Durston House, Ealing). A Judd 
Scholarship: G. P. J. Pegg (Tonbridge School, and the Rev. C. Williams and 
Messrs. A. F. Alington and J. F. Evans, Summer Fields, Oxford). 


TRENT COLLEGE 


Scholarships: N. D. P. Wright (Brentwood School, Essex), H. P. M. Organ 
(Belmont House, Blackheath), L. R. M. Coutret (Orient School, Skegness), 
H. M. Colvin (Merton Court, Sidcup), V. N. A. Baldwin (King Edward VI School, 
Southampton), J. M. Jervelund (St. Olave’s School, Ripon). Exhibitions: 
T. Obolensky (The Ashe, Etwall), C. C. Cave (The Cliff School, Shanklin), 
W. R. P. Stoddard (Aysgarth School, Yorks.), K. Kirby-Smith (Merton Court, 
Sidcup), P. J. Whitty (Bramcote Hall, Notts), R. M. Whitty (Bramcote Hall, 
Notts), P. W. Goss (St. Olave’s School, Ripon). Exhibition for Sons of Officers : 
J. N. Bishop (Belmont House, Blackheath). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND 


Scholarships : Alfred Raeburn Scholarship of £100 per annum: W. J. Douglas 
(Mr. L. Crawley, Warriston, Moffat). Open Scholarship of £60 per annum: 
W. S. Tennent (Warriston and Glenalmond) (in place of Exhibition of £30 per 
annum), G. F. Oliver (Mr. Cumberlege, Newcastle Preparatory School). Open 
Scholarship of £50 per annum: R. D. H. Murdoch (Rev. S. Lennie, Cambusdoon, 
Alloway). Exhibitions: Graeme Robertson Exhibition of £40 per annum: 
W. R. M. Alexander (Warriston). Exhibition of £30 per annum: H. C. Irwin 
(Newcastle Preparatory School). 


TRURO SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships (18 guineas per annum): A. O. Bray, F. G. Crapp, 
W. B. Dale, C. M. Giles, W. J. Harris, C. Humphreys, J. D. M. Mercer, R. H. T. 
Moore, W. S. Prowse, N. H. Rundell, T. H. Salmon, A. E. Shute, J. P. Tripp, 
and V. Trewhella. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD 


Scholarships of {20 per annum: J. S. Mill (I,ynchmere School, Eastbourne), 
D. C. Stewart (Franklin House School, Palmers Green), F. G. Hermges (Xaverian 
College, Brighton), D. C. J. B. Nixon (Temple College, Eastbourne). 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 


Scholarship (£50): Helen Fish (Cranley Court School, Gerrards Court). 
Exhibition (£20): Joan Wilson (The Grove, Horley). 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships: D. H. Stokes (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood Haugh, 
Hockley Heath), N. C. Macdiarmid (Uppingham School, lately with Mr. H. B. C. 
English, Ardvreck Crieff), R. A. Vaughan (Mr. A. S. Carey, Mourne Grange, 
Kilkcel, Co. Down), A. H. King (Mr. F. Serille-Phillips, Nevill Holt, Market 
Harborough), D. T. Hodson (Uppingham School, lately with Mr. A. H. Richardson, 


Beaudésert Park, Minchinhampton), W. St. P. M. Hancock (Messrs. Fitzherbert 
and Welsh, Stancliff Hall, Matlock), D. F. Goodale (Messrs. Fitzherbert and 
Welsh, Stancliff Hall, Matlock). Rutland pce ta A. E. B (Oakham 
School), G. E. Beaver (Oakham School). Howard Figgis Exhibition: J. C. S. 
Holmes (Uppingham School, lately with Mr. L. C. Vaughan, Wilkes, St. Cyprian's, 
Eastbourne). 

WELLINGBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions: L. R. M. Coutret (Orient School, 
Skegness), M. E. Roose (Nevill House, Eastbourne), R. A. Quinney (Preparatory 
School, Coventry), J. M. Rylands (Birkdale Preparatory School, Shefheld). 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
Scholarship: J. F. Westmacott (Mistley Place, Manningtree). 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
Scholarships: A. B. Warwick (Cherry Orchard, Old Chariton, London), 
D. J. W. Williams (Worple School, Wimbledon), F. M. N. Wade-Palmer (Brandon 
House, Cheltenham), D. J. W. Goode (Mount Pleasant, Southbourne, Hants). 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Resident Scholarships in College: J. D. W. Geare (Classics and Mathematics) 
(Westminster School and Mr. G. A. Wathen, The Hall, Hampstead), J. W. 
Griffiths (Mathematics and Science) (Mr. A. H. Linford, Downsend, Leatherhead), 
E. S. Meyer (English) (Froebel Educational Institute, Colet Gardens, W. 14), 
G. C. Castellain (Classics) (Rev. H. W. Waterfield, Temple Grove, Eastbourne). 
Non-Resident Scholarships: A. T. P. Harrison (Classics, French, and Mathe- 
matics) (Rev. W. R. M. Leake, Dulwich College Preparatory School), J. M. 
Tasker (Mathematics) (Westminster School and Mr. Hickson, Oldfield, Swanage), 
J. K. Morland (French) (Honorary Scholarship, Rev. A. R. Wells, Heath Mount, 
Hampstead), R. D. Kidner (Classics) (Mr. J. E. Blakeney, Merton Court School, 
Foots Cray). Exhibitions: I. E. Geffen (Westminster School and Mr. D. Gill, 
Devon House School, W. 11), E. N. Skrender (Mr. E. G. W. Rudge, Malvern 
House School, Folkestone), I. R. Clout (Westminster School and Dr. E. Evans, 
Vernon House School, N.W. 2), R. D. Rich (Mr. G. K. Thompson, The Grange, 
Stevenage). 


WEYMOUTH COLLEGE 


Open Scholarships: J. M. Mitchell (Junior School, Weymouth College), 
C. K. Gray (Mr. W. J. Sanctuary, Warden House, Upper Deal). Open Exhibitions : 
O. B. James (Mr. W. Harrison, The Downs School, Charlton House, Portbury, 
near Bristol), G. D. Weeden (Mr. W. Powell, The Lawns, Weymouth), J. M. 
Scott (Mr. E. C. H. Moule, St. Michael's, Limpsfield). 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE 


Election Roll: M. W. Dick (Mr. R. G. Pidcock, Bramcote, Scarborough), 
H. V. Brandon (Mrs. M. H. Pearce, Ripley Court, Surrey), G. B. Parkinson 
(Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), S. J. G. Schlesinger (Mr. C. H. T. 
Hayman, Manor House, Brackley), J. C. Dancy (Major C. M. Phillips, Preston- 
ville House School, atone M. R. D. Foot (Mr. G. S. Leach, The Wick, 
Hove, Sussex), P. J. Spicer (Mr. J. L. Stow, Horris Hill, near Newbury), W. F. 
Thompson (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), A. K. H. Boyd (Mr. R. 
Corbett, Old Malthouse, Langton Matravers, Dorset), F. D. S. S. Malden (Mr. 
C. S. S. Malden, Downs Lodge, Sutton), J. L. F. Armitage (Mr. A. M. Harrison, 
Downs School, Portbury, near Bristol), J. B. Hasted (Mr. R. G. Pidcock, Bram- 
cote, Scarborough), W. F. Robertson (Mr. H. ff. Ozanne, Sandroyd Schonl. 
Cobham, Surrey), J. M. Stewart (Mr. G. Ashton, Abberley Hall, near Worcester}, 
R. G. A. Gow (Mr. J. L. Stow, Horris Hill, near Newbury), H. Stowell (Mr. A. P. 
Grundy, Lancaster House, Acton), D. H. N. Johnson (Rev. S. T. Chinneck, 
Ovingdean Hall, Brighton), J. W. Griffiths (Mr. A. H. Linford, Downsend, 
Teatherhead), A. A. Birley (Mr. S. Russell, Wellesley House, Broadstairs}, G. W. 
Robinson (Mr. I. Sant, St. Edmunds, Hindhead), M. M. Swann (Mr. W. G. 
Butler, St. Faiths, Cambridge). 


WORCESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Scholarships : A. C. Chambers, F. D. Chandler, and D. F. Lindsay (Worcester 
Royal Grammar School), J. Parker (Captain B. J. Ellis, Tredennyke, Worcester). 


WORKSOP COLLEGE 


Open Scholarships : R. E. Brownrigg (Mr. F. K. Brownrigg, Kingsmill, Cromer), 
J. G. Foster (Mr. V. A. Sharp, Grove Park School, Kingsbury), P. Stafford (Rev. 
E. E. Roberts, Cathedral Choir School, Oxford). Classical Scholarship: R. F. 
Davies (Rev. T. W. Thomas, Llandovery College). Music Scholarship: I. H. P. 
Dolan (Messrs. A. J. and B. S. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley). H. Lofting 
(Lynchmere School, Eastbourne). Exhibitions: P. J. Hill (Miss Porter, Lynfield. 
Hunstanton), R. Roberts (Mr. G. R. Frost, Ghyll Royd, Ilkley), P. W. Scotland 
(Major R. N. B. Campbell, D.S.O., O.B.E., Mount House, Hartley, Plymouth), 
L. A. Stredwick (Mr. R. T. Campbell, Shirley House, Watford), W. P. J. Walker 
(Mr. N. G. Brownrigg, Fernden, Haslemere). 


WREKIN COLLEGE, WELLINGTON 

Scholarships: H. G. Bennett (Mr. R. C. Statter, Elleray School, Wallasey), 
V. McL. Wilford (Mr. W. P. Toone, Castle Park, Dalkey, Co. Dublin), K. G. 
Pelmore (Mr. C. L. Macdonald, Amesbury School, Hindhead), A. C. Thornton 
(Rev. A. Hooper, Hillstone, Malvern), P. B. Clarke (Mr. F. Cox, Braeside School, 
West Kirby), E. Player (Rev. K. Swallow, The Preparatory School, Coventry), 
W. E. Fitzpatrick (Rev. K. Swallow, The Preparatory School, Coventry), 
R. Parry Ellis (Mr. F. Cox, Braeside School, West Kirby), R. M. F. Jones (Mr. 
O. E. P. Wyatt, Shardlow Hall, near Derby). Exhibitions: J. D. Siddall (Mr. 
R. C. Statter, Elleray School, Wallasey), W. S. Rowley (Mr. G. Mackarness, 
Yarlet Hall, Stafford), P. S. Smith (Mr. J. B. Stork, Hallfield, Edgbaston), 
A. Blackwall (Mr. A. H. Long, Rhos-on-Sea School, Colwyn Bay), W. B. Keen 
(Rev. A. Hooper, Hillstone, Malvern), D. Colyer (Mr. C. H. Giles, Wood Norton, 
near Evesham). 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: A. K. French (Mr. K. C. Bird, Ryeford Hall, Stone- 
house), J. D. Timpson (Mr. D. W. Lee Browne, Rendcomb College, near Ciren- 
cester), R. Foster (Mr. W. P. Bassett, Westwood’s Grammar School, Northleach), 
J. Sibly (Mr. K. C. Bird, Ryeford Hall, Stonehouse), and I. Meikle (Mr. O. 
Morgan, Hollingbury Court, Brighton). Entrance Exhibitions : J. Powell-Davies 
(Mr. G. A. Wathen, The Hall, Hampstead), W. H. F. Chambers (Mr. H. H. 
Gairdner, Tibberton Court, Glos.), R. F. Williams (Mr. K. C. Bird, Ryeford Hall, 
Stonehouse), and D. Parker (Mr. W. H. Fitzmaurice, St. John's School, Porthcawl). 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL 
Open Scholarships: Barbara Holden (Bacup and Rawtenstall Grammar 
School), Elisabeth Paton (Private Tuition), Barbara Robinson (Cowley Girls’ 
School, St. Helens), Christine Sandford (Private Tuition), Pamela Sidebottom 
(Murrayfield, Heswall), Dorothy Vernon (Henrietta Barnett School, Hampstead). 
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School Libraries 


X.—BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


By A. G. Lownpes, M.A., F.L.S., C.M.Z.S. (Leverhulme 
Research Fellow), Marlborough 


BIOLOGICAL LIBRARIES 
Function 


HE function of the school biological library may be 

treated under three headings. (1) It may bea repository 
for reference books dealing chiefly with natural history ; 
(2) It may be used as a repository for a number of element- 
ary textbooks which are issued to the pupils in order to 
save them the cost of buying ; and (3) it may be given its 
proper and most valuable function, which is that of keeping 
both teacher and students up to date and in touch with 
the great world of science, both biological and otherwise, 
for biology is no isolated or highly specialized subject. 
It is in connexion with the biological part of science, 
however, that such an enormous amount of research is 
being done, and it is chiefly in connexion with the last 
function that the present article is concerned. 

In the past the natural history societies of many schools 
have done most valuable work, but it is highly probable 
that their place will be taken over more or less completely 
by the biological departments which are ever on the 
increase at secondary schools at the present time. 

Time was when little or no science was taught at schools, 
and the natural history society performed a very valuable 
task, but it must be admitted that in many cases, if not 
in most, that it chiefly formed a refuge for many of those 
boys who were mentally or physically unfit to take part 
in the ordinary school life. 


Later on, many of these boys finding themselves second 
or third rate at the usual school subjects, classics or mathe- 
matics, &c., turned their natural history to good account 
and took up biology as a career. In some cases they were 
successful and valuable work was done, but very few would 
maintain that the policy of drawing our best biologists 
from among those who were unfit to tackle classics or 
mathematics successfully, is a sound one at the present 
day, however successful it might have been in the past. 

Nor in my opinion is the ordinary school “ bug-hunter ” 
always the best type of fellow. He may be an intense 
enthusiast and enthusiasm may work miracles, but the 
best man to tackle the nation’s needs in the long run is 
surely formed from the boy who can work hard and play 
hard and fit himself willingly into the ordinary school life. 

It is characteristic of the second or third rate fellow that 
he can only be successful when he is doing what he likes, 
while the first rate man likes whatever he does and makes 
a success of it. 

Finally, it must be recognized that however good or 
successful the product of the school natural history society 
or the ‘“‘ bug-hunter ” has been, both in securing and making 
a success of his job in the past, the openings for such people 
now are singularly few and are definitely on the decrease. 

Natural history societies with their accompanying 
museums are passing beyond the stage in which they 
harboured almost every conceivable kind of curiosity and 
fostered little beyond the collecting spirit, and a much more 
wholesome scientific attitude is taking their place. In 
the place of the collection of dead and preserved specimens, 
direct observations are being made on the living animals 
or plants, and instead of rows of museum cases, suitable 
space where boys can observe feeding and breeding habits, 
&c., are to be looked for, and for this purpose I believe the 
book requirements are few and should be kept as small as 
possible. The boys are not doing research, and let us hope 
that they never hear the word mentioned. They are 
carrying out personal observations and making their own 
records, and whether that particular piece of work has 
or has not been done before is of little or no consequence 
to any one. 

The teacher in charge of the natural history will require 
pretty free access to current biological literature, but I 
believe that in this connexion much can be done by a keen 
naturalist with the minimum of scientific training. 

With regard to the second function, namely that of 
serving as a repository of elementary textbooks, little 
need be said. The life of the average elementary textbook 
of biology is generally short, and new editions are con- 
stantly coming out. The harbouring of elementary text- 
books is, then, scarcely a wise policy. 

The real function of the biological library should be that 
of keeping both teacher and students up to date and in 
real touch with the latest developments of the subjects, 
and I would maintain that the importance of a good 
biological library in any school which claims to be teaching 
good biology can scarcely be over-stressed. 

A good library is far more important than elaborate 
apparatus in any school, and I would allocate at least 
10 per cent of the total laboratory funds to its main- 
tainance, provided that such a share yields a minimum 
sum of £20 per annum. 

Mr. Ramsbotham, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education, made the following statement in the House 
of Cominons recently (The Times, July 13, page 7) : ‘‘ Secon- 
dary schools were the core of the educational system. Lord 
Eustace Percy has described them as the spinal column. 
The schools had the pick of the boys and girls who would 
eventually become the leaders of commerce, industry, 
and the professions. Entrance was by competitive 
examination.” 

No one would deny this statement and few, except 
perhaps in some of our public schools, would deny that 
of all the subjects taught, biology is second to none in its 
educational value. 
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Biological Teaching 

This again can be treated under three headings. 
(1) Nature study. (2) General science: given chiefly 
to the middle school forms. (3) The course for the science 
specialist. 

The teaching of nature study, like all other subjects, 
requires a certain amount of literature, but both it and 
general science are frequently taken by the non-specialist, 
and he must be provided with good sound textbooks. 

I am not advocating that that branch of teaching should 
be left to the specialist, but the fact remains that it is just 
that branch of teaching which requires the greatest amount 
of caution. It is found as a matter of experience that the 
majority of naturalists are highly teleological in their 
treatment of the subject and anthropomorphic in their 
expression. 

This may be considered a matter of extreme importance 
by some, while others may disregard it. Personally, I 
would maintain that the teaching of the subject, even in its 
most elementary stage with a teleological bias, does almost 
untold harm. It almost invariably gives a totally unscien- 
tific approach to the subject, and thus unteaches one of 
the chief lessons of science. 

The matter is unfortunately rendered all the more 
difficult by the careless and unscientific language used by 
so many experts. 

The subject is far too complicated to be discussed here, 
but the following remarks may be helpful. 

Hilaire Belloc* makes the following statement: ‘‘ Man 
seeks truth. He attempts to arrive at reality. He 
is the only animal that feels this curiosity and acts upon 
it; just as he is also the only animal that laughs, that 
worships, that speaks and thinks Tationally. In other 
words, he is the only animal that is not an animal.” I 
believe that Hilaire Belloc has expressed here one of the 
most important conceptions of biological teaching. There 
are two ways of dealing with the lower animals. We may 
express their actions or behaviour in terms of man or 
we may try to express man in terms of the behaviour 
and actions of the lower and higher animals. The former 
method is by far the simpler, but the latter is obviously 
the real scientific method, and hence the only correct one. 

As an illustration of the diversity of opinion in this 
connexion I would quote A New Theory of Animal Colour- 
ation by Major R. W. G. Hingston (London: Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1933, price 18s.), and then refer the reader 
to the Essay Review of the book by Dr. E. S. Russell 
in Sctence Progress, Vol. XXVIII, July, 1933 (London: 
Edward Arnold & Co.). 

Direct observation and a clear statement of result are 
the things to be aimed at, with a frankly agnostic attitude 
to the cause in the majority of cases, for the plain reason 
that in the majority of cases the cause is unknown. 

But how is the non-specialist to form an opinion of the 
value of certain textbooks when he has no expert know- 
ledge of the subject himself ? The answer to this brings 
one right to the core of the whole matter when describing 
the chief function of the biological library. 

Textbooks, however elementary, should be written by 
authors with a sound knowledge of the subject, and such 
books are nearly always reviewed in the proper scientific 
periodicals and free access to these periodicals is the chief 
function of the biological library. Good periodicals usually 
employ good men to review the books they recommend, 
and I regard the reading of these reviews of the utmost 
importance to the teacher of biological subjects. 

This question of periodicals will be treated later. 


The Science Specialist 

No one but the specialist should be entrusted with the 
teaching of the more advanced biology. By this is meant 
the training of students in biology for the first medical 


* Science in the Changing lag (a composite work). 
& Unwin, Ltd. 1933. Price 68 


London. George Allen 


examination of the majority of the universities, or the 
Science Preliminary, &c., or scholarship examinations to 
the universities. 

The responsibility of this type of teaching can scarcely 
be overestimated, and yet at least 50 per cent of the 
efficiency of the teacher depends on his acquaintance with 
current literature. I believe the nearest approach to 
the ideal is for the teacher to tackle some branch of research 
himself. Not that I would place any great importance on 
the results he may achieve. Frequently they are negligible, 
but research will at least bring him in contact with other 
scientists and with scientific societies. 

The secondary schools have the pick of the boys and 
girls who will eventually become leaders in the scientific 
professions, and what is the right atmosphere for the best 
of these students who are just about to start on their 
life’s work ? 

In my opinion there is only one answer. 
brought up in an atmosphere of research. 

Heaven forbid that boys and girls at school should ever 
be allowed to start doing research, or still worse that they 
should be allowed to think that they are doing it; but 
they must know that research is being done, and if they 
can sometimes catch a glimpse of research going on the 
benefit will be considerable. 

Perhaps it were as well to digress for one minute more 
and clear the air with regard to the question of secondary 
schools and public schools. 

Whatever definition one may give of the latter com- 
munity, they undoubtedly represent a very small minority 
from the quantitative point of view. 

The public school may perhaps be able to pick and choose 
a little more both in its teaching staff and its students, 
and perhaps it may be able to give a little more individual 
attention, but the real genius is rare, and he is more likely 
to occur among the partially picked majority than among 
the more carefully picked minority, while if in the carefully 
picked minority little or no provision is made for him, he 
is more likely to make himself recognized among the 
majority, where he will meet with so much more compe- 
tition. 

Personally, I look to the secondary schools rather than 
the public schools to produce the real leader. 

How far any school is justified in catering for the best 
pupils is an open point, but if by catering for the best it 
can be shown that one is also doing the best thing possible 
for the mediocre, the point at issue vanishes. 

Lord Eustace Percy has long deprecated the neglect of 
the really clever boy or the genius, and it has even been 
maintained that the combined universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge do not turn out more than one real scholar 
in five years. 

Personally, I fully agree with both these statements or 
principles, and maintain that one of the greatest needs 
in all our secondary or public schools is the establishment 
of a real teaching profession. At no time was there a greater 
need of such a profession, and biology demands it. 


They must be 


Book LIST 


_ There is already a list of books suitable for school science 
libraries compiled by a joint committee of the Science 
Masters’ Association and Association of Women Science 
Teachers. This list is published every three years or so, and 
is obtainable from either the Rev. Canon T. J. Kirkland, 
The King’s School, Ely, or from Miss M. E. Birt, St. Paul's 
Girl’s School, Brook Green, W. 6, price 1s. 1d. post free. 
The last list was published in 1930 and contains details of 
just over 300 books, and it is felt that there is no necessity 
to duplicate this in any way. 

The following list, however, contains a few books that 
are not already given, chiefly owing to the fact that they 
have been published at a later date. 


£ s. d. 
Adolph, E. F. The Regulation of Size, as tlustrated in Unicellular 
Organisms (Baillière, Tindall & Cox, 1930 Jese 1 0 0 
Bateson, W. Materials for the Study of Variation, treated with i especial 
regard to Discontinusty (Macmillan, 1894) .. 220 
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Borradaile, I. A.: Potts, F. A.: Eastham, L. E. S.: Saunders, J. T. 

The Invertebrata, a Manual for the Use of Students (Cambridge 

University Press, 1932) oo 1 50 
Brooks, F. T. Plant Diseases (Oxford University Press, 1928) . 1 1 0 
Butcher, R. W., and Strudwick, F. E. Further Illustrations of British 

Plants (L. Reeve & Co., 1930). . 012 0 
Calkins, G. N. The Biology of the Protozoa (Baillière, Tindal & Cox, 5 

1926) : 1 15 
Child, C. M. Individuality in Organisms Chicago University Press, 1915) $1.65 
Crew, F. A. E. Animal Genetics, an Introduction to the Science of 

Animal Breeding (Oliver & Boyd, 1925) 015 0 
Crew, F. A. E. The Genetics of Sexuality in ‘Animals (Cambridge 

University Press, 1927) 010 6 
Dixon, H. N. The Student's Handbook of British Mosses (Sumfield, 1 4 Q 

1924) s 
Fllis, A. E. British Snails, A Guide to the Non-Marine Gastropoda of 

Great Britain and Ireland, Pliocene to Recent (Oxford University 

Press, 1926) 010 0 
Fisher, R. A. The Genetical Theory of Natural Selection (Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1930) .. 017 6 
Goodrich, E. S. Studies on the Structure and "Development of Verte- 

brates (Macmillan, 1930) 116 0 
Gray, J. A Textbook of E xperimental Cytology (Cambridge University 

Press, 1931) . 1 5 0 
Haldane, 7: B. S. The Causes of ‘Evolution (Longmans, Green & Co., z 

19:32) - sa = ar ie sa ce a sa | 6 
Harvey, H. W. Biological Chemistry and Physics of Sea Water 

(Cambridge University Press, 1928) . 010 6 
Hogben, I. T. The Nature of Living Matter (Kegan ‘Paul, Trench, 

Trubner & Co., 1930) .. 3 015 0 
Hogben, I.T. C omparative Physiology (Sidgwick & Jackson, 1926) .. O 7 6 
Hurst, C. C. The Mechanism of Creative Evolution (Cambridge Uni- 

versity Press, 1932) . » 1 1 0 
Huxley, J. S. Essays in Popular Science (Chatto R Windus, 1926) 0 7 6 
Huxley, J. S. Problems of Relative Growth (Methuen, 1932) .. 012 6 
James, W.O. An Introduction to Plant PAYRE (Oxford University 

Press, 1931) 0 7 6 
Johnstone, J. The Essentials of Biology (Arnold, 1932). 016 0 
Lloyd-Morgan, C. The Animal Mind (Arnold, 1930) .. 012 6 
MacVicar, S. M. The Students Handbook of British Hepatics (Second 

Edition) (Sumfield, 1026) ao 1 4 0 
McDougall, W. B. Plant Ecology (Second Edition) (Kimpton, 1931). 014 0 
Morgan, T. H. Experimental Embryology (Columbia University Press, 

1927) $7.50 
Mortensen, T. "Handbook of the Echinoderms of the British Isles (Oxford 

University Press, 1927) : 118 Q 
Newbigin, M. Life by 'the Sea-shore. Rewritten and revised by R. Elm- 

hurst (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1931) .. 0 7 6 
Newton, L. A Handbook of the British Seaweeds (British “Museum 

(N. H.), 1931) 015 0 
Onslow, M. W. Practical Plant Biochemistry (Cambridge University 

Press, 1929) : 012 6 
Pyecraft and Others. The Standard Natural History (Warne, "1932) ` 015 0 
Saunders, J. T., and Manton, S. M. A Manual of Practical Vertebrate 

Morphology (Oxford University Press, 1931) ey oy . O15 0 
Scott, D. H., and Brooks, F. F. Flowerless Plants. Part II of An 

Introduction to Structural Botany (Black, 1932) g 07 6 
Singer, C. A Short History of Biology (Oxford University Press, t931) 018 0 
Stanley-Gardiner, J. Coral Reefs and Atolls (Macmillan, 1931). . . O10 6 
Stephenson, J. The Oligochaeta (Oxford University Press, 1930) -- 300 
Ward, H. B., and Whipple, G. C. Fresh-water Doley t FAOD) 

(Chapman & Hall, 1918) . 2 56 0 


NOTES ON A FEW OF THE BOKS GIVEN IN THE ABOVE LIST 


Bateson, Materials for the Study of Variation. 

This book is out of print, and any library or individual 
worker would be lucky to get a copy for less than £2. 
References to it are becoming more and more frequent 
in current hterature dealing with the general problems 
of evolution. 


FISHER. The Genetical Theory of Natural Selection, 


This is a comprehensive treatise on the theory of natural 
selection chiefly applied to genetics and deals largely with 
such matters as gene-mutations, &c. Though written 
chiefly from a mathematical aspect, much of the book is 
understandable to the non-mathematician. Writers of 
elementary textbooks, naturalists in general and, above 
all, those examiners in elementary biology who find in 
Adaptation a subject for much discussion, or for critical 
tests for intelligence, should certainly read C Apter H. 


NEWBIGIN. Life by the Sea-shore. 


One of the soundest and most interesting books on 
shore-life. Revised by the Director of Millport, whose 
knowledge of the sea-shore is probably second to none in 
the British Isles. 


NEWTON. A Handbook of British Seaweeds. 
This book supplies a very long-felt want. 
the British Museum. Profusely illustrated. 


The Standard Natural History. 


A composite work. Written chiefly by members of the 
Natural History Museum. Most beautifully illustrated 
with coloured plates and over 1,000 text-figures. I believe 


Published by 


this to be one of the greatest gifts of the century to the 
study of natural history. 


WARD AND WHIPPLE. Freshwater Biology. 


American, but yet the most comprehensive book that 
the British student can possess for the identification of 
his genera and species. 


PERIODICALS 


It was mentioned at the beginning of this paper that 
at least {20 should be devoted yearly to new literature. 
Of this {10 should go to periodicals and the remainder to 
new books. 10 will not go far in either case, but I believe 
it will be better spent than £100 on apparatus. 

The first periodical that should find its way into every 
library is undoubtedly Nature (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
annual subscription £2 12s.). This periodical, published 
weekly, should not merely find its way into every biological 
library, but it should be read both by teachers and students. 

The paper is so well known that little further need be 
added. It contains articles on a great variety of subjects 
written by the highest authorities. All the best books are 
properly reviewed. There is a most valuable epitome of 
current research in most subjects, while every month there 
is a supplement devoted to recent scientific and technical 


The biological specialist will probably be a member of 
the Science Masters’ Association and will receive the 
School Science Review. A most valuable publication but 
naturally confined more or less to science teaching. In 
addition to many valuable articles written by experts 
outside the secondary school teaching profession, reviews 
of nearly all science textbooks occur. Science Progress. 
A quarterly review of scientific thought, work, and affairs 
(Edward Arnold & Co., annual subscription {1 11s. 2d., 
postage paid). This is a most valuable general publica- 
tion and should find its way into all biological libraries. 

In addition to publications like those given above, the 
biological library should take in at least one technical 
work on zoology, one on botany, and one on ecology. 

For a zoological journal 1 would recommend The Journal 
of Experimental Biology (Cambridge University Press, 
subscription {2 per annum, quarterly). This is a highly 
technical paper and includes some botany, but it contains 
a pretty full account of one of the most progressive branches 
of biology. 

For botany, The New Phytologist (Cambridge University 
Press, {1 5s. yearly subscription, quarterly) is probably the 
most suitable. Much of this publication is devoted to 
morphology and physiology. From the taxonomic view 
there is the Journal of Botany (Taylor & Francis, Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4, published monthly, 
annual subscription £1 2s. 6d.). 

For ecology there is the Journal of Ecology published 
half-yearly under two headings: ‘‘ Animal Ecology ” and 
“ Ecology ” (both Cambridge University Press, annual 
subscription £1 2s. 6d.). 

The biological specialist, especially if he is doing research, 
cannot expect to keep himself abreast of very much litera- 
ture in other branches of the subject. If he is doing research 
he will of course be familiar with the literature of his own 
branch, both British and foreign, and he will probably 
be a member of at least one scientific society and receive 
its publications. The most complete summary of all 
biological work is to be found in an American publication, 
Biological Abstracts (published monthly, annual subscrip- 
tion $15.00). 

The following list gives a few further current periodicals : 


£s a 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History. Monthly (Taylor & Francis) 
3.0 0 


Annual Subscription 
Quarterly (Cambridge University Press). (Post free) 

Annual Subscription 2 2 0 
British Mycological Society, Transactions (Cambridge University Press) 


Biological Review's. 


Annual Subscription 110 O 
Discovery. Monthly (Benn Brothers, Ltd.) (Post free) 

Annual Subscription 012 6 
Natural History Magazine. Quarterly (British Museum) 

Annual Subscription 0 4 0 
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Proceedings of the Royal Society. Monthly (Harrison & Sons, Ltd.) 
Annual Subscription 1 10 0 

Proceedings of the E PER Poy (Longmans, Green & 
Co. : .Annual Subscription 2 0 O0 
The Linnean Society. "Botany. Annual Subscription Varies 
The Linnean Society. Zoology. (Longmans, Green & Co.) ; 2 0 0 


(Published by the Association) 
Annual Subscription 

Half-yearly (Wiliams & Norgate) 
Annual Subscription 
Quarterly (Oxford University 


The Marine Biological Association. 
1 
0 
Annual Subscription 3 3 0 
2 2 


The Quecket Microscopical Club. 
The Journal of Microscopical Science. 


ess) me k As 
Royal Microscopical Society. Quarterly (Published by the Society) 
Annual Subscription 


There is one source of books which is commonly over- 
looked. I refer to the publications of the British Museum 
(Natural History). A catalogue of these publications can 
always be obtained from the Museum itself and in many 
cases the prices are extraordinarily low. As an example 
of this I would mention Guide to the British Mycetozoa 
(price 1s.). A small book of 62 pages with numerous 
illustrations giving a complete key for the identification 
of these fascinating plants (or animals). The Guide is 
really a part of the larger work, The Mycetozoa (Lister, 30s.). 

Works of a similar nature exist on a good many other 
subjects, though they are mostly written from the taxo- 
nomic point of view. There is also The Natural History 
Magazine published by the same body. 

Finally, there are the publications of the Ray Society 
(annual subscription, £1 1s.).. The publications are all 
taxonomic and of a highly technical nature. Various 
groups of animals and plants have been monographed by 
the leading experts, and the standard of work is of the 
very highest. 

Recent monographs include The British Fresh-water 
Copepoda in three volumes by Dr. Robert Gurney, and 
the Aquatic Stage of the British Dragonflies by W. J. Lucas. 
For further information application should be made to 
the Secretary, The Ray Society, British Museum (Natural 
History), South Kensington, S.W. 7. There are, of course, 
a number of special lending libraries, including that of the 
National Central Library, Malet Place, London, W.C. 1. 

The National Central Library is the recognized source 
from which libraries of every type in Great Britain and 
Ireland (university, special, municipal, and county hbraries) 
obtain the scarce and important books which they are 
unable to supply from their own shelves. It serves as a 
Clearing house for the lending of non-fiction books. In 
this connexion it has access to over five million volumes 
in some 128 libraries known as Outlier Libraries, which 
have undertaken to lend their books to other libraries 
through the agency of the National Central Library. By 
means of this great scheme of co-operation which has been 
organized by the National Central Library, research 
workers and others doing important work in all parts of 
Great Britain are able to obtain on loan valuable books 
and periodicals to which they would not otherwise have 
access, and without which they would often not be able 
to bring their work to a successful conclusion. 

If a student needs a certain book he asks for it at his 
local hbrary (or if not resident in a library area he may 
apply direct to the National Central Library). If the book 
is not in the local library, either because it is in too little 
demand to justify local purchase, or because it is too ex- 
pensive to warrant its acquisition, the local library makes 
application to the National Central Library. If the book 
is not in the Central Library’s own stock an endeavour 
is made to locate it. In the case of biological works, 
such outlier libraries as the Linnean Society, or the British 
Medical Association, or the Science Library would be tried. 
Having located the book required the National Central 
Library should then arrange for its transmission to the 
hbrary (or individual) making the application. 

The National Central Library is the centre for co-opera- 
tion between British and foreign university libraries. From 
the time of its foundation as the Central Library for Students 
it has been the source from which organized adult educa- 
tion classes, such as University Tutorial Classes and the 
classes organized by the Workers’ Educational Association, 
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obtain those books which cannot be supplied by local 
libraries. 

It ought perhaps to be made clear that it is the exception 
to deal direct with individual readers. It has become 
necessary to deal mainly with libraries, owing to the 
increased volume of work, though in cases in which an 
individual for some reason or other cannot apply through a 
local library, business is done with him. A good deal of 
interchange of books takes place between university insti- 
tutions, though how far it would be practicable or desirable 
to extend such a practice to public schools would require a 
good deal of consideration. 

Clearly, the National Central Library is invaluable to 
the research worker. 


KiNG WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, Isle of Man, celebrated its cen- 
tenary on August 1 (its name commemorates the Sailor-King 
who was on the throne when the school was opened in 1833). 
It is the only public school on the Isle of Man, occupies a 
unique place in the Island and maintains contact between 
Manx boys and English boys, the latter of whom now form 
about two-thirds of the pupils. The School, which is housed in 
imposing buildings near Castle Rushen, was founded on the 
endowment of Dr. Barrow, Bishop of Sodor and Man from 
1663 to 1671, and stands on a particularly healthy site. Among 
its alumni are not only most of the Deemsters and other officials 
of the island, but also eminent soldiers, like Sir George White, 
and men of science and letters like T. E. Brown and Sir T. 
Fowler and Sir William Bragg. The King sent a congratulatory 
message on the occasion of the centenary celebrations. 

+ + + 

NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION CONFERENCE, 1934.—The 
North of England Education Conference in 1934 will be held 
at Hull on January 3, 4, and 5. Sir Percy Jackson has 
accepted the office of President and will give his address at the 
inaugural meeting on the morning of Wednesday, January 3. 
It is proposed to arrange two general meetings. Miss C. T. 
Cumberbirch, Principal of the Hull Municipal Training College, 
has promised to speak at one of these meetings on the “ Training 
of Teachers,” and Mr. H. N. Penlington, President of the National 
Union of Teachers, will address the other meeting on ‘‘ Provision 
for the Unemployed Adolescent.” Mr. H. A. Cole, hon. 
secretary of the National Association of Organizers of Physical 
Education, will give a paper on “ The New Ideals in Physical 
Education ” at one of the sectional meetings. An exhibition of 
educational publications, school furniture and equipment will 
be held in rooms adjoining the main conference hall. The joint 
honorary secretaries for the Conference are Mr. R. C. Moore, 
Director of Education, Hull, and Mr. P. J. Whitehead, secretary, 
East Riding of Yorkshire Education Committee. 

+ + + 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—An interesting feature 
in the world of drama at the present moment is the growth of 
drama schools at which practical experience in dramatic tech- 
nique and play production may be obtained from members of 
the professional stage. At a time when commercial theatres are 
closing, innumerable new play societies and repertory societies, 
which are a combination of professional and amateur plavers, 
are springing up all over the country, devoting their energies to 
the production of the best classic and modern plays, encouraging 
new writers and scene designers, and frequently acquiring and 
equipping theatre premises which are then run on the com- 
panionable lines of a club. The demand for a workshop theatre 
in which actors, dramatists, and stage-designers may have their 
work tried out, has led to the enlargement of the one-time 
annual School of Dramatic Production, organized by the Little 
Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, into a permanent school estab- 
lished throughout the year in Bath and London, and drawing 
large numbers of members from all parts of the world. Classes 
in stage-technique, the art of acting and play production, are 
held each morning and afternoon under famous professional 
stage producers. Classic and modern plays of every type are 
produced and public performances are given by the members 
at the close of the courses. The practical work of the stage 
is also studied in classes and demonstrations of stage-craft, 
such as scene-designing, costume-making, scenery-building, and 
lighting. An excellent opportunity is thus afforded all those who 
desire to train for dramatic work or who undertake the production 
of plays in their own community groups, universities, clubs, 
and social centres. A permanent week-end course will also be 
established in Everyman Theatre from October to June. Further 
particulars may be obtained from Citizen House, Bath. 
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The Development of Secondary Education * 
By J. L. Hotranp, B.A., Secretary for Education, Northamptonshire 


HE birth of this Section at Glasgow in 1901 came just 

between the passing of the two Acts which laid the 
foundation of our present educational system. The Board 
of Education Act of 1899, as its title implied, set up a 
State Department under a Minister for the superintendence 
of matters relating to education in England and Wales. 
It brought together two previously existing departments, 
namely the Education Department in Whitehall, which 
since 1870 had been developing and systematizing elemen- 
tary education, and the Science and Art Department in 
South Kensington, which independently administered the 
Government grants for schools of art and science and 
generally promoted what we now call technical education. 
The Act passed with little public notice, for very few people 
outside the service saw it for the prelude that it was. 

It was far otherwise with the Education Act of 1902, 
the second great statutory landmark in the development of 
our educational system—Forster’s Act of 1870 being the 
first and Mr. Fisher's Act of 1918 the third and latest. 

The fundamental change which the Act of I902 made 
was the creation of local education authorities charged 
with responsibility for all forms of education in their 
areas, namely, the councils in the administrative counties 
and the county borough councils. 

The task to which the new local authorities of 1902 were 
principally called was the development and organization 
of an adequate system of secondary education. It was 
not a virgin field of which they took possession. There 
were the endowed grammar schools, mostly of pre-Reforma- 
tion foundation, individually independent, usually small 
and struggling to make ends meet on very inadequate 
resources, some of them too disheartened even to struggle 
—mere class alternatives to the ordinary elementary school. 
There were the schools of the companies, and of the religious 
bodies, not quite so hard pressed, frequently with ends to 
serve other than those which a public system must 
ensure, There were the organized science schools—the 
categories are not mutually exclusive, taking grants from 
the old Science and Art Department for the teaching of 
specific subjects. There were the centres for the training 
and education of pupil teachers provided by the old School 
Boards, and there were the private schools, good and bad, 
demanding to be taken into account. Rightly indeed were 
the authorities enjoined to a careful consideration of the 
needs of their area before attempting to bring order into 
this chaos. 

The story of the last thirty years in secondary education 
is absorbing for those of us who lived in it. By strenuous 
and persistent effort the local authorities have transformed 
the face of this department of national education in a 
generation. It would be difficult to instance another 
movement which achieved as much in as short a time and 
with so little of that wasteful effervescence which charac- 
terizes and sometimes mars great outbursts of activity on a 
national scale. The story cannot be told now; I can do 
no more here than mark the line and pace of the develop- 
ment by way of giving substance to the high claim I 
have made for the authorities. 

The Board of Education lost no time in giving a lead. 
Local authorities might be sceptical about the need for 
more secondary schools, but they knew that at least the 
elementary schools must be staffed and that they had to 
find the teachers. In 1903 new Regulations for the Instruc- 
tion and Training of Pupil Teachers were issued, in which 
it was indicated that up to 16 years of age the intending 
pupil teacher should be educated in a secondary school. 
That meant that every boy or girl in the public secondary 
schools of some areas would be needed for the teaching 


* From the presidential address, entitled ‘‘ The Development of the National 
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profession, and the question of increasing facilities was 
at once brought out of the realm of theory. 

A year later came the first Regulations for Secondary 
schools, with a definition of the term, very general in 
form, which has not yet been superseded. In the regula- 
tions the length of the course, the subjects of study, even 
the minimum of time to be devoted to each subject, were 
all precisely stated. You will look in vain for this last 
requirement in the regulations of to-day. 

Of these two sets of regulations it can, I think, be said 
that, while in form they were prescriptive, laying down 
conditions which must be complied with if the Parliamen- 
tary grant was to be taken, the underlying intention was 
that they should be educative, in the one case formulating 
for the first time a conception of the secondary school for 
the guidance of authorities and teachers, in the other 
suggesting that the function of the secondary school passes 
beyond the education of the single pupil to the service 
of the community. 

The only other set of regulations which require mention 
before we consider the evidence of progress in the develop- 
ment of the secondary school system, are the Regulations 
of 1907, in which the greater part of the 1904 Regulations 
were included, but which were also further prescriptive 
in two important respects. In the first place, no new schools 
could be placed upon the grant list unless the representatives 
of elected authorities formed the majority of the governing 
body. This was no doubt intended to be the first step 
towards bringing all the schools aided by Government 
grants under local popular control. So far, however, as 
the local education authorities are concerned, the effect 
has not been quite what appears to have been expected. 
The representatives of the popularly elected authorities 
keep up a useful contact between the aiding authority 
and the aided school, but in my experience they count for 
very little in the control which the aiding authority exer- 
cises, for they are prone to put the interest of the school 
they serve first, and the authority which appoints them 
receives but secondary consideration—a very English and, 
on the whole, a healthy habit. 

The other prescription of the 1907 Regulations was of 
much more consequence. Provision was to be made for 
the admission in the normal case of 25 per cent of the new 
pupils in any year from the public elementary school, 
free of all school fees, but in every other respect on the 
same footing as the fee-paying pupils. The percentage 
stood as an obligatory minimum until the new Special 
Place Regulations took effect a month or so ago, but as 
a permissive figure it has been raised first to 40 per cent 
and three years ago to 50 per cent. 

I shall have something to say in a moment about the 
practical effect of this regulation. The older among us will 
remember with what doubt and hesitation it was received 
by the schools, for, as Sir Robert Morant expressed it in 
another of his early reports, the idea that elementary and 
secondary schools represent not successive stages of edu- 
cation but alternative kinds of education, meant for different 
social classes, was deeply rooted. Those doubts vanished 
long ago: for the free place holder, with few exceptions, 
readily took on the colour of his new school; on the whole 
he remained longer and stayed the course better than his 
fee-paying fellow. 

Until the Board and the authorities got down to work 
it had been commonly assumed that their task would be 
in the main to bring the existing unorganized and spora- 
dically created secondary schools into an efficient system. 
The field appeared to be full of resources: what was 
necessary, was in the words of the Bryce Commission, 
“to correlate and harmonize the forces and agencies 
already at work.” The local authorities very soon dis- 
covered gaps which needed filling, but what was not 
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generally foreseen was the tremendous drive for secondary 
education which an awakened public opinion was about to 
motive. It was, for example, at first taken for granted that 
the new free places would be filled without competition, 
indeed that they might even go unfilled for lack of qualified 
applicants. 

Let us see what has actually happened. In 1902 the 
number of schools receiving State aid through the Board 
was under 300, and the number of pupils taking an approved 
course under 32,000. Three years later the number of 
schools had risen to 600 and the pupils to 100,000. By 
I911, the last year of Sir Robert Morant’s term at the 
Board, the number of grant-aided schools was 862 and 
the number of pupils had passed the 150,000 mark, if 
we include those in schools recognized as efhcient but 
not in receipt of grant. 

The first year of the War came and found 205,000 
children in the schools. Down to that point the rising 
tide of numbers from 100,000 to 205,000 in ten years had 
encouraged authorities and administrators to lay their 
plans with confidence. The flow was steady as well as 
strong; there was no falling off in demand to warn us 
that high water was nearly reached. Was the War that 
warning ? Had we come to the turn? The answer soon 
came in a thrust for secondary education the like of which 
this country had never seen before—is scarcely likely to 
see again. In the five years 1915 to 1920 the school numbers 
leaped with accelerating speed by 113,000. The thrust 
was not due, as the cynics suggested, to easy money which 
enabled parents to pay school fees without feeling them 
much, for in the next year, the year of the first economy 
wave, there was a further leap of 32,000 and, save for a 
slight fall of less than 1,000 in 1924, the advance has 
continued until in 1932 there were 452,000 children, nearly 
10:5 per 1,000 of our total population, receiving secondary 
education in nearly 1,600 schools recognized as efficient, 
of which the local authorities provide not quite half. 

In the discussion of educational problems the layman 
probably gets less help from the professional than, as 
paymaster, he is entitled to, not by reason of undue reti- 
cence on the part of the professional, for we are a talkative 
profession, but so much of the talk is about temporalities 
—pay and pensions, status and prospects—and argument 
at the top of the voice, in other words shouting one’s 
opponent down, is very fatiguing to the listener. So the 
layman is driven to reason from his own youthful experi- 
ences until he renews his contact with the schools through 
his children. It is not surprising that the idea that the 
secondary school is a class school should still linger on. Is 
there anything in it? Rapid as the growth of the schocls 
has been, the free place holders have increased even more 
rapidly. In the first year of the century there were about 
5,500 children from public elementary schools attending 
the secondary schools with the help of public funds. By 
1906, the year before the Free Place Regulations were made, 
there were 23,500. Within four years of the passage of 
the regulations there were over 49,000 free place holders, 
and nearly a third of the total numbers in the schools were 
in this category. At that time, one out of every twenty- 
two elementary school leavers in England went to a 
secondary school, and one out of every forty-six received 
free education there. This process of social interfusion 
has gone on without a check during the twenty years which 
have since elapsed, until last year the ex-elementary school 
child constituted 71 per cent of the English secondary 
school population and one in eight of elementary school 
leavers made his or her way to the secondary school, 
every other one with a free place. Such figures speak 
for themselves. 

The story of secondary education hitherto, as we have 
seen, has been one of uninterrupted expansion, but we 
are at the end of a generation and there are indications 
that the national impulse behind the movement is faltering, 
or perhaps making ready to find another channel. The 
example of Wales, which even now has half as many more 
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children in proportion in its secondary schools as there are 
in the English schools, stands as a warning to would-be 
prophets. Nevertheless, I doubt whether many more 
schools of the secondary type will be founded, and when 
the population “ bulge” of the first two post-War years 
ceases to have effect, the tide of numbers may be expected 
definitely to ebb. What becomes, what has become, of 
these thousands of pupils, old and new? The parallel 
extension of State control over, and interference with, 
the lives and business of its citizens, the creation of new 
departments of State, the great increase in the Civil 
Service, both central and local, before the War accounted 
for many of them. They staff the teaching profession. 
About 16 per cent of them go to the universities and other 
institutions of higher education. Nearly two-fifths of 
them enter the minor professions or become clerks or go 
into busmess. Less than 15 per cent, rather more than 
a tenth of the whole, enter any kind of industry. But 
the Civil Services have ceased to multiply, the teaching 
profession is over-full, and the clerk is being replaced by 
machines of every sort. The schools have been remarkably 
faithful throughout to the conception of an education 
mainly literary, given through a balanced curriculum of 
subjects mainly traditional. They have turned their 
pupils almost exclusively in the direction of the academic, 
the professional, the “ black-coated ” occupations. 

They are staffed from the academic group in the nation, 
and while it has ensured high intellectual standards, that 
fact has enabled them to tolerate the adaptation of their 
curriculum to the requirements of the universities, until 
recently, with no sense of discomfort. They are aca- 
demically controlled, not only in the advanced work which 
is the prelude to university study for the small fraction 
of abler pupils, but also through the certificate examina- 
tions which are the goal of the average. The irruption 
of the free place holder has made little difference. The 
social ideals which underlie the schools’ practice are con- 
genial, if anything too congenial, to the poor child and his 
parents, ambitious that he shall escape the drudgery 
which they have had to undergo. To them a secondary 
education stands for advancement in life, and the promise 
has hitherto been realized. 

But, as I have already pointed out, the prospects of 
advancement along the customary lines are not so bright 
as they were. And another factor needs to be reckoned 
with. For five-and-twenty years we have been transferring 
picked boys and girls from the elementary schools to the 
atmosphere of the secondary school. No wonder industry 
complains that it is being robbed of its best recruits! The 
thoughtful employer agrees that his junior employees are 
better mannered, more self-respecting, more amenable 
than those of pre-War days, but he does not find in them 
the alertness, the resourcefulness, the desire for responsi- 
bility which a sufficiently high proportion of their fathers 
displayed. Yet British industry was probably never more 
in need of these qualities in its workers than it is to-day. 

Is it the business of the secondary school to meet that 
need of industry ? We have in our organization proceeded 
on a theory which, nakedly expressed, appears to be this. 
We will choose as well as we may, at about the age of 11, 
those children who can undergo a further five years of 
full-time education with profit to the community and to 
themselves ; they shall go to the secondary school; the 
rest shall complete the compulsory elementary school 
course, and as for any education beyond that, it shall be a 
voluntary part-time affair. On that theory the secondary 
school is the common full-time school for adolescents. 
Can we say that it is performing so comprehensive a service 
satisfactorily ? Not unless we have the hardihood to 
maintain that full-time study, extending over the period 
of adolescence, is only necessary for those who are to enter 
the academic or professional classes or the public service, 
or the managerial ranks in industry. 

The schools are now finding themselves obliged to go 
farther afield in the search for suitable openings for their 
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pupils, and the contacts they are making in this way will 
in time react healthily upon their work. There will be a 
broadening of the curriculum and maybe a less scholastic 
approach to the more traditional subjects, especially when 
the grip of the School Certificate examinations is relaxed. 
But anything in the nature of a general turn over to the 
American high school type is to be deprecated, though 
one would like to see that alternative tried out in some of 
the larger urban areas. The average secondary school is 
perhaps fortunately lacking in the capacity for so great 
a change, and were the change forced upon it by authority 
much that is honourably distinctive would be lost. The 
high intellectual standards, on which are based not merely 
the after competence of the professional classes, but the 
whole leadership of the Nation, would certainly be impaired. 
If, however, the secondary school is to be left unaltered, 
save for developments from within, to continue its present 
contribution to the national life, there will need to be a 
reduction in the number of its pupils for at least two 
reasons. 

We are admitting to the schools to-day children who are 
unequal to the curriculum, and whose motive for attempting 
it is mainly social ambition. As Sir Michael Sadler, another 
former President of this Section, pointed out years ago, 
“it is possible to over-stimulate the intellectual suscepti- 
bility of people of mediocre talent without adding much to 
the sound stock of critical or practical judgment possessed 
by the Nation ’’—a form of waste, he went on to add, “ which 
we are distinctly in danger of incurring ’’: a form of waste 
which we must confess is actually being incurred. There 
are also children of another type in the secondary schools, 
not necessarily inferior, who would be better suited by a 
less academic and more practical curriculum. If these two 
groups are to be turned back, the senior school, the modern 
school of the Hadow Report, will have to receive them for 
the present. About the part these modern schools will 
play in English education, I hope to say something later. 
I believe that they will very shortly attract in large measure 
that public interest and support without which no type 
of school can grow freely in our soil. Whether they will 
develop to any large extent courses for industry and 
commerce, between, say, the ages of 15 and 18, and at 
the end of the general course, or whether these courses will 
be provided in association with the technical schools as 
a kind of high school accommodated in technical institute 
buildings, as some of the old organized science schools used 
to be, is a question for the future. I shall have to point 
out presently that outside the secondary school there is 
very little evidence of a demand for voluntary full-time 
education after the compulsory age is reached, so that any 
development of such education towards industry and 
commerce is bound to be gradual. 

The nearest approach which has been made in this 
country to the type of school with a strictly vocational 
outlook, but so far comparable in other respects with the 
secondary school that it can reasonably be regarded as 
alternative to it, is the junior technical school, which has 
been officially recognized for about twenty years, though 
there was much earlier experiment. At the present time 
there are about 170 of these schools, with about 20,000 
pupils between them. They recruit their students at 
13 or 14 years of age for a three or four years’ course of 
full-time education, with the object of preparing them for 
entry into industry. Sometimes they prepare for a single 
local trade, but usually for a group of allied trades. Their 
success—and they have been very successful—is conditioned 
by their ability to place their students advantageously 
at the end of the course, for enrolment is voluntary, and 
parents and pupils naturally expect some return for the 
deferment of employment which the course involves. Their 
association with industry is, therefore, bound to be close, 
and for the same reason they have individually no latent 
possibility of indefinite expansion. They are ill suited to 
the conditions of recruitment and employment in some 
industries—for example, those of agriculture and iron 
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and steel. There should, however, be room for a carefully 
prepared increase in the number in areas where industries 
predominate, to which the junior technical school is an 
appropriate introduction. 

Their position in the educational system is a little 
anomalous, for the age of entry does not synchronize 
with the leaving age in the elementary schools, and falling 
as it does in the middle of the secondary school course, 
they tend to lose the children who are recruited by the 
secondary schools a year or two earlier, for some of whom 
the junior technical course would be more suitable. To 
overcome this difficulty it has been proposed that the 
junior technical school should be made a complete alter- 
native to the secondary school, recruiting its students at 
11 for a five or six years’ course, the first two years of 
which would be devoted to their general education. I 
doubt, however, whether this would advantage the schools. 
With the choice between the secondary school and the 
technical school before them, most parents would elect 
for the secondary school, and not for social reasons only. 
It is too early to decide at 11 years of age that a boy or 
girl is to enter one of a group of trades at 16 or 17. Even 
if the object were realized, one would anticipate a large 
increase later on in the number of misfits, and some weaken- 
ing of the vocational purpose, confused, as it would be, 
by the need to give a general course to the younger 
pupils. 

Meanwhile, the schools are experiencing no difticulty in 
getting pupils : rather, they are threatened with a different 
danger, for they have been so successful that in many of 
them recruitment becomes a matter of sclection among 
applicants, and is decided by competitive tests, which as 
at present conducted are no certain guide to the compara- 
tive ability of the applicants to profit by the instruction 
given. On the other hand, self-selection by the pupil 
is no certain guide either. 

I can offer no solution of this very interesting little 
problem. It is interesting because we are here within sight 
of one of the fundamental difficulties which the fashionable 
modern doctrine of the planned society encounters. By 
whom in such a society, and on what principles, are the 
allocations of man-power to be made, and how, if at all, 
can they be reconciled with the preservation of that 
freedom to strive for advancement which I have already 
spoken of as one of the ideals of democracy ? Hitherto 
we have not been much troubled in education with this 
aspect of planning, for the junior technical school is unique 
among our institutions in the deliberate equation of supply 
to demand. But we are likely to hear a good deal more 
about it in the immediate future unless economic conditions 
alter substantially for the better. Although we may not 
believe that education can be reorganized on the quota 
system, so many and no more being trained to be clerks, 
so many to be machinists, and so on, yet I think this feature 
of the junior technical school is well worth retaining for 
the sake of the light which will be thrown on the bigger 
question by the working out of the equation on a small 
scale. 


Paton’s LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1933. Thirty-sixth 
annual edition, 1,002 pages, with large map of the British 
Isles. (58. J. & J. Paton.)—This useful list appears with 
commendable regularity, and the ‘‘ plump, red volume ” con- 
tinues to occupy an honoured place amongst the reference books 
of all interested in the education of the younger generation. 
No startling changes have been made this year, since the work 
has settled down into a standard form, in which nothing seems 
lacking. The range of fees is indicated, and the reader can 
ascertain which schools take entire charge, which have choral 
scholarships, miniature rifle ranges, chemical laboratories, and 
so on. It is possible to find at a minute's notice where medical, 
agricultural, and nautical training is available. Even kennel 
management is included. A valuable list of scholarships in 
public schools extends over fifty pages. The book has many 
other points of usefulness and is, as usual, well produced and a 
pleasure to handle. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. F. R. Pascor, who has recently retired from the post 
of Secretary of Education for Cornwall after thirty 
years’ service, has been succeeded by Mr. S. P. Heath, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of Education for Somerset. 
Mr. Heath, who is 45, was educated at Peter Symond’s 
School, Winchester, University College, Southampton, and 
Cambridge. He has taught in secondary schools and 
training colleges, and has held his present post since 1925. 

* * * 

SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE, Vice-Chancellor of Queen's 
University, Belfast, has been appointed President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Since he took up his duties at 
Belfast in 1924, Sir Richard (who was knighted in 1931) 
has done a great deal to bring the University into closer 
contact with the public and to enlist the interest of all 
classes of the community. He has dealt with many urgent 
problems of equipment and finance. His new appointment, 
while the subject of general congratulation, has also been 
received with general regret in Northern Ireland, since it 
involves his departure from Belfast. 

* * * 


Mr. F. J. BIRKBECK has been appointed, out of 496 
applicants for the post of Assistant Director of Education 
for Derbyshire. He is at present Assistant Director for 
Northamptonshire, to which post he was appointed in 
1926, after teaching experience at Kingston-on-Thames 
Grammar School. He was educated at Winchester and 
Brasenose, where he graduated in History. 

* * * 


Mr. C. F. L. BouGHrey, Headmaster of Sherborne, has 
resigned on account of ill health. He has been at Sherborne 
since 1928, when he succeeded Mr. Nowell Smith. Mr. 
Boughey, who was educated at Marlborough and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was a master at preparatory schools 
prior to the War, and from 1921 to 1928 he was an assistant 
master at Marlborough. 

* * + 


By the death of Dr. T. Rice Holmes, at the age of 78, 
English classical scholarship sustains a heavy loss, for he 
was the greatest English authority on Julius Caesar. 
Educated at Merchant Taylors’ Schoot and Christ Church, 
he took a First in Modern History and eventually became an 
assistant master at St. Paul’s under F. W. Walker. He was 
already well known for his History of the Indian Mutiny, 
and in 1889 he published Four Famous Soldiers, in which 
Sir Charles Napier received a prominent place. Led by his 
experience of teaching at St. Paul’s to see the importance of 
relieving the tedium of translation work for boys reading 
Caesar, he wrote a straightforward narrative of the cam- 
paigns ; this again led him to study the sources afresh, and 
he published in 1899 his first great work, Caesar’s Conquest 
of Gaul, Later works were Ancient Britain and the Invasions 
of Julius Caesar; and The Roman Republic, the former 
being published in 1908, a year before retired from St. Paul's. 

* * @ 


Miss HAZEL WINTER, a blind Oxfcrd undergraduate, has 
crowned a brilliant scholastic career by gaining honours 
in the final history examination. At the age of 17, while 
still a pupil at Chorleywood College, the public school run 
by the National Institute for the Blind, she achieved the 
remarkable success of winning an open scholarship at 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. During her first year in 
residence at Oxford, Miss Winter underwent a serious 
operation for appendicitis, but five days later she success- 
fully sat for “ Pass Mods.” As she is unable to read ordinary 
printed matter, all the textbooks required in her work have 
been transcribed into Braille for her by volunteers attached 
to the National Institute for the Blind. Muss Winter, who 
was born blind, is a daughter of the late Colonel C. B. 
Winter, C.M.G., D.S.O. After a short holiday on the 
continent, she intends to take up historical research work. 


THE death is reported, at the age of 74, of Mr. A. Mellor, 
who retired two years ago from the staff of Eton College 
where he had been a music master for fifty-one years. 
During his tenure at Eton, Mr. Mellor served under five 
headmasters, and many of his pupils show by their records 
the value of his tuition. For twenty-five years he acted as 
organist at Windsor Parish Church and as music teacher 
to members of the Royal Family. A few years ago he 
published a history of music at Eton. 

* * * 

ALL connected with Aberystwyth College will deeply 
regret the death of the Vice-Principal, Prof. E. Edwards, 
at the age of 68. Prof. Edwards was a brother of the late 
Sir Owen Edwards, and joined the staff at Aberystwyth in 
1892. He received his early education at Bala Grammar 
School, and as one of the first scholars of Bangor University 
College he graduated with honours in history and philo- 
sophy at London University. He took a considerable 
interest in the welfare of the town, becoming Mayor in 
1919—20. He was a member of the Court of the University 
of Wales, and on retirement from active work at the 
College in 1930 he was appointed Vice-Principal and 
Emeritus Professor. é 

* * * 

A WIDE circle of former pupils and educationists will 
pay tribute to Mr. F. J. R. Hendry, formerly Director of 
the Training of Teachers, Oxford University, who died on 
September 4 at the age of 75. Mr. Hendry was an old boy 
of Amersham Hall School and a former student of Univer- 
sity College, London, and Lincoln College, Oxford, where 
he won an open scholarship in classics and graduated with 
a first in Classical Mods. and a second in Lit. Hum. For 
ten years he was classical master at Fettes College, and then 
became Head of Carlisle Grammar School. He migrated 
in Igor to the Headmastership of Bromsgrove School, 
and in 1912 he became Principal of Isleworth Training 
College. In 1919 he accepted office at Oxford and retired 
in 1928. 

* * + 

THE World Federation of Education Associations, at 
its recent meeting in Dublin, invited Mr. F. Mander, 
General Secretary of the National Union of Teachers, 
to become its President, and with the approval of his 
Executive he has accepted. The Federation represents 
more than ten million university professors and teachers, 
as well as prominent statesmen and sociologists from all 
over the world. Thus for the next two years a British 
teacher is to preside over the largest organized body of 
educationists in the world. The appointment constitutes 
a great personal tribute to Mr. Mander’s unceasing work 
for education in this country. 

a * * 


Dr. W. S. FLACK, the new Headmaster of Aston Commer- 
cial School, Birmingham, was formerly Headmaster of 
Kettering (Selective) Central School, but began his teaching 
career in Birmingham and served with the 1st City Battalion, 
which he joined in September, 1914. For three years he 
was attached to a special brigade of the Royal Engineers, 
and received his commission. As a teacher he was suc- 
cessively mathematics and physics master at Bournville 
Day Continuation School and senior mathematical master 
at King’s Norton Secondary School, whilst he was also on 
the staff of the Central Technical College for four years. 
He left Birmingham in 1925 to take up the Headmaster- 
ship of Stratford-on-Avon Central School, where he re- 
mained till he went to Kettering. Dr. Flack was awarded 
the M.Sc. of the University of Birmingham in 1924, and five 
years later he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
of the University of London for original contributions on 
educational matters, of which he has made a particular 
study. 

ONLOOKER. 
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Correspondence 


CLASSICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


My attention has been called to an article in your September 
number on “ Classics in Secondary Schools,” by the Rev. H. H. 
Symonds. This article contains an attack on myself as holding 
Opinions which I explicitly disclaimed in the address to the 
Classical Association on which he bases the attack. I do not 
know what report of that address he may have read. In his 
quotation from it—which is itself partly inaccurate—he leaves 
out such words as it does not suit him to quote and entirely 
neglects the purport of the address as a whole. 

The address was a criticism of the proposal of the Investi- 
gators of School Certificates to diminish the requirements in 
Latin and Greek by excluding Verse Unseens and Prose Com- 
position from the examinations of all Boards alike, in spite of 
the fact that one Board at least—that which examines most of 
the public schools as well as a small number of the larger 
secondary schools—deals with candidates who have studied 
Latin and Greek about two years longer than the candidates 
from most secondary schools. I argued for the maintenance of 
different types of examination for the two types of candidate, 
but was careful to point out that the more comprehensive 
examination would naturally be open to all secondary schools 
in which the work was of the more advanced standard, and that 
there were a good many such schools. I am, of course, thor- 
oughly familiar with the successes of secondary school boys in 
Classics. Such boys were among my best students in my later 
years at Balliol and also at Edinburgh, and to say that “ Dr. 
Pickard-Cambridge wants to limit the study of the Classics to 
those who pay expensive fees,” and to exclude those who ‘‘ merely 
have brains or ability ” is an inexcusable contradiction of the 
quite explicit words of my address. It is certainly a fact that the 
public schools, together with some of the larger secondary 
schools (I was careful to add this), are still the stronghold of 
Classical education. More than half of the candidates in the 
School Certificate examinations of 1931 and 1932 who took the 
full Classical course, including both Latin and Greek, took the 
examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge Board, which deals 
almost exclusively with these schools, and I think that my 
contention that this Board might well be suffered to maintain 
the type of examination suited to these schools was justified. 

The longer time during which candidates from these schools 
have worked at Latin and Greek is a fact which it would be 
foolish not to recognize. But no one can rejoice more than I 
do at the increasing success of the secondary schools in winning 
Classical scholarships and other distinctions. My address to the 
Classical Association called particular attention to this, nor 
have I lost any opportunity that offered of encouraging and 
helping the teachers in these schools, or of emphasizing publicly 
the fact that the largest share in the higher education of the 
country belongs to the secondary schools, and that they are 
doing that share increasingly well. Had my opinion of secondary 
schools been such as Mr. Symonds attributes to me, I should 
certainly not have been holding my present post, in which my 
services, such as they are, are almost entirely given to students 
who have come up from those schools and who are fully equal 
in ability and seriousness to those public school men with whom 
I have worked elsewhere. 

At the same time I urged that the value of Classical studies could 
only be realized by those who could carry them to a sufficiently 
advanced point, and that if the standard of the School Certificate 
examination were lowered to the level desired by the Investi- 
gators, it was doubtful whether those candidates who left school 
immediately after taking the examination would have got 
enough from their classical studies to justify the time spent on 
them ; and, further, that those whose abilities and proficiency 
in their studies (mot their parents’ incomes, as I carefully ex- 
plained) did not justify their continuance of Latin and Greek 
beyond the standard suggested by the investigators, had better 
have done something else. This is what I meant by saying that 
“ Latin, like Greek, might perhaps be a study for the elect,” 
and I cannot imagine how any one who took my words in their 


context could think that they meant anything else. Here are 
the words which followed: ‘ If the value of the study of Latin 
and Greek is, in the first place, the access to two incomparable 
literatures consisting largely of poetry, and, secondly, the severe 
intellectual drill and constructive value of composition, then 
it is clear that candidates who stop at the standard contem- 
plated by the investigators have got neither of these things 
and will never get them.” Whether or not this is “ pitiable 
nonsense,” as Mr. Symonds describes it, others must judge. 

With a great part of the later columns of Mr. Symonds’s 
article I am glad to find myself in complete agreement, and I 
regret the more that he should have attributed to me views 
which are entirely different from those which I hold and which 
I clearly expressed. If any of your readers wish to know 
what I think about some of these subjects, they can find it in 
my lecture on ‘‘ The Contribution of the Classics to Education ”’ ; 
in Harrow Lectures on Education, Cambridge, 1931; and in 
The Journal of Public Administration for April, 1933. They will 
not find it in Mr. Symonds’s version of my views. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE, 
Vice-Chancellor of Shefheld University. 

You have been good enough to show me the criticism of my 
article by Dr. Pickard-Cambridge. My quotations of him were 
taken from the Nottingham press of the following morning: 
I do not gather either that those present found this report 
inaccurate or that Dr. Pickard-Cambridge himself has disowned 
it: and whether I myself have misrepresented him may best 
be shown if I transcribe the larger part of the report in extenso. 
After a dozen lines distinguishing between Matriculation and the 
School Certificate (the latter not being a test for admission to a 
university), we have the following—and this report of his speech 
contained nothing else at all: “ The test of fifth form work for 
the two groups of schools—the classical public schools and the 
State-aided secondary schools—should be different. Nothing 
should receive the sanction of the Classical Association which 
would tend to lower the standard attained in the classical schools. 
While they might agree with the investigators’ principle of 
easy papers and strict marking, the easiness must be relative 
to the school. The suspicion became more and morc insistent 
in his mind that, just as Greek was the best possible subject for 
the best possible pupils, so Latin also was a study for the elect. 
Those who could achieve no more than the investigators aimed 
at had better have done something else. In classics there was a 
marked difference between the State-aided secondary schools 
on the one hand and the public schools on the other. In the 
former, the years and periods devoted to Latin and Greek were 
fewer than in the public schools, and it would be absurd to set 
papers of the same standard for the two types of school. As the 
public schools were the stronghold of the classical examination, 
it was important there should be at least one fifth form School 
Certificate examination which demanded work of a higher 
standard than that demanded in the other schools. This, on 
the whole, the Oxford and Cambridge Board had done. If 
numbers of the secondary schools attempted something too 
hard for them, the fault was with the authorities of the schools, 
and not with those who provided the test which the classical 
schools wanted. It would be a disaster if the better classical 
teaching of the public schools were forced down to a level which 
would enable a delusively high proportion of the candidates from 
the State-aided secondary schools to pass.”’ 

I do not find myself alone in deprecating the speaker's way 
of expressing himself, or in regretting the ill-feeling among school 
masters and mistresses which this way of expression has caused ; 
and the comment on his speech reported at Nottingham from a 
subsequent speaker, who “‘ hoped that nothing would be done 
to make classics a class preserve,’’ makes me not unreasonably 
suspicious whether I am the first person to have drawn from 
Dr. Pickard-Cambridge’s remarks the inference which I did 
draw, and which he protests to be unfair. It comes to this— 
that he does not think, whereas I myself very definitely do think, 
that his view, when logically developed, bears the implications 
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which I found in it. I do not for one minute think that 
Dr. Pickard-Cambridge set out to preach a kind of academic class 
war: but he none the less succeeded in doing so. Had his 
speech, as reported, contained all the qualifications of his present 
letter, the implications would have been there, none the less: 
criticism would have been differently expressed, but it would 
have remained impossible to read without acute discomfort 
that “ Latin, like Greek, might perhaps be a study for the elect,” 
for clear thinking will, I think, find such election to rest in the 
hands not of St. Peter, but of the income-tax collector. Is not 
that the brute fact ? 

The sentence which Dr. Pickard-Cambridge quotes from 
himself, as to the value of the classics, and which he says I 
described as pitiable nonsense, I neither so described, for I did 
not read it, nor should I so describe it, as I hope ; though I do 
not agree with the inference which he draws in it. 

H. H. SyMonps. 


The queer process of putting the public schools on their 

“ metal ” seems to have put the Headmaster of the Liverpool 
Institute badly out of his mental stride ! The insult involved in 
calling these schools “tertiary schools ” is known, I believe, 
among those familiar with its use as “ calling any one out of 
his name,” and to this I gather that the devastating reply is 
“ I takes it whence it comes.’ 

But what is to be said of an advocate who proves with italics 
and triumphant marks of exclamation his opponents’ case ? 
Are Classics for the elect? The public schools draw from a 
field which compares with that at the disposal of the State-aided 
schoo's roughly as 1 to 100, and they win as many classical 
successes as the State-aided schools. If figures of this sort 
proved anything they would go to show that classical successes 
are reserved for the elect. But figures prove nothing in 
educative process. 

Mr. Symonds will not be unaware that the Vice-Chancellor 
of Sheffield is not alone in looking to the elect for results educa- 
tive, and there are many who care for the good estate of the 
Nation, and not least of the mass of it, who pray for a hastened 
reaction against the megalomaniac exultation in the mere 
multiplication of numbers and the acceleration of pace down 
what is beginning to look dreadfully like a steep place into the 
sea. Mere mass has carried all before it in other than educational 
fields, and has gone near to ruin all, and mere mass may well 
do the same in education. REACTIONARY. 


EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


I hasten, if I may, to emphasize your comments on the weaker 
aspects of international conferences on education. I have taken 
an active part in eight, namely : International Moral Education 


Congress (London, 1908; Hague, 1912; and, as hon. sec., at 
Geneva, 1922; Rome, 1926; Paris, 1930); World F ederation 
of Education Association, Geneva, 1929; Berlin History- 


Teaching Conference, 1924 ; Hague History-Teaching Con- 
ference, 1932. For pure joy of mingling with men and women 
of many nations, whose faces were lit with the enthusiasm of 
the service of youth, I cannot single out any one of these assem- 
blics as superior to the others. For pioneer impetus I incline 
to select The Moral Education Congress, London, 1908, initiated 
by such progressive spirits as Sir Michael Sadler, Mr. Gustav 
Spiller, Lord Avebury, Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. Fox Pitt, M. Emile 
Boutroux, M. Ferdinand Buisson, M. Léon Bourgeois, and 
Mr. Harrold Johnson. 

The W.F.E.A. Conference at Geneva, 1929, expressed an 
excellent and ardent temper, but for sheer higgle-de- -Pigglediness 
of ill-arranged and over-lapping topics, the nineteen “ sections ’ 
of this conference merited the dubious laurel. That type of 
peril menaced the earlier Moral Education Congresses, and, for 
the Geneva meeting, 1922, I persuaded the Council to adopt 
two themes only—Social Service and History-Teaching ; and I 
strongly commend this economy of lines of discussion. It 
encourages a splendid and fruitful concentration. 

This virtue of concentration has been illustrated in a mode 
which has special associations with Italy. In Italy, a new 


Education Code, in 1905, had stressed the value of moral 
instruction for social and civic synthesis ; and the significance of 
this code was pointed out to our Congress of 1908 by Prof. 
Francesco Orestano. I regard Orestano (author of Nuov: 
Principi, 1925) as one of the most richly creative artists in 
modern philosophic thought. When, at Geneva in 1922, we 
were studying History-Teaching, Orestano proposed that we 
should regard that study as continuous, and pursue it, in groups 
of historians and teachers, during the intervals (four years each) 
between our Congresses. We attempted such an organization 
(the Norwegian group showing most practical interest), but 
various difficulties cancelled the good purpose. Nevertheless, at 
Rome and at Paris we carried on, in the Congresses, a definite 
symposium on history. The helpfulness of this method im- 
pressed not a few educationists, with the result that H. E. 
Senor Don Altamira (a member of the League of Nations Court 
of Justice), Prof. M. Lhéritier of Paris, and M. J.-L. Claparède 
of Geneva, asked our Paris Congress, 1930, to bestow a sort of 
blessing of initiation on a special History- Teaching Conference 
which would bear an essentially ethical impress. This Con- 
ference not only held its first mecting at The Hague in 1932, but 
also (and here we reach the point in your comments that inter- 
ested me) planned an inter-Congressional activity, of which a 
quarterly Bulletin (Ed., M. G. Lapierre, 2 rue de Montpensier, 
Paris) is the main representative. 

To me this ideal of history, on a moral and world-unity basis, 
is the magistral, universal, and inspiring power in education. 
But, in any case, the brief narrative I have offered indicates : 
(1) The prime importance of choosing a few governing ideas, or 
even one governing idea, for a Congress; and (2) The urgent 
need of forming study-groups which would maintain research 
and an exchange of thought, and report to the following Congress. 
These groups should be national, and, for some purposes, inter- 
national. FREDERICK J. GOULD. 


PROBLEMS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The comments of your contributor on page 463 of the July 
issue indicate that in the main he is in agreement with the 
policy of the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions 
as stated at the Lincoln Conference. The Association certainly 
does not advocate * slavish imitation of continental methods.” 
There is much room for expansion and development of technical 
education in this country in co- -operation with industry, in order 
that all those who are engaged in industry may play their full 
part in the improvement of the efficiency of industry and that 
they may be ready to take their part in this ever-changing world. 

Your contributor suggests that greater stress might have been 
laid on the need for the development of more part-time day 
classes for students already in industry. The statement in my 
address that “ we are still fully of the opinion that the ‘ F isher 
Act’ must be put into operation, including the compulsory 
attendance at day continuation classes for all young persons 
up to the age of 18,” gives the Association’s view on this 
important question, and I am pleased that your contributor 
supports us in this matter. The implementing of the “ Fisher 
Act ” would have a tremendous effect on those who are actually 
concerned in production and distribution. 

In conclusion, may I most emphatically state that I hope that 

‘vertical mobility ” will always be possible and that the higher 
ranks in industry and commerce may be filled by those best 
fitted to carry out the duties, and that these posts will always 
be open to those who commence their careers in the extreme 
minor posts as well as to those who may be fortunate enough to 
commence at some intermediate stage. 

F. H. Rep. 


SPECIALIZATION IN SCHOOLS 


I am in thorough agreement with your remarks regarding this 
on page 592 of the September issue : the place for specialization 
is the university, not the school. The best remedy for the present 
ill in the schools would be for English universities to follow the 
example of their Scottish sisters and award scholarships for 
distinction, not in one or two subjects only, but in four or five. 

A. WATSON BAIN. 
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BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


In these days of economy experience has proved that BLACKIE’S 
Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 
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BLACKIE'’S | 
ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 


BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES 


GENERAL Ep1tTorR—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 


GENERAL EpitorR—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 


Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


The aim of this series is to provide books of scholarly and literary 
quality, each so far as possible self-sufficing, and rendered interesting to 
pupils by the mode of treatment adopted, and by the free use of s- 
trations mainly derived from objects of ancient art. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


PAGINAE PRIMAE 


A First Latin Course 
By F. R. DALE, M.A., Headmaster, The City of London School, and G. G. HENDERSON, M.A., Assistant Master 
The City of London School. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 9d. 

Paginae Primae is a First Latin Course for beginners and will take them to the stage at which they can read a simple 
Latin text. 

It is designed for the first year of a four-year course to School Certificate or for the first two years of a five-year course. 

The exercises can be used for oral work, if desired. The reading matter is readable, and compares favourably with those 
more conventional exercises which have immortalized Balbus and his attempts at wall-building. 


Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


Similar in Aim and General Appearance to Blackie’s 
Illustrated Latin Series. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


Just Published 


Prescribed for Northern Universities Joint Matriculation 
Board Higher School Certificate Examination, 1934 


M. Tvlli Ciceronis 
PRO L. FLACCO ORATIO 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by S. F. 
MOSCROP, M.A., Senior Classical Master, The Grammar 


New Edition. Entirely reset in larger type. 


MARMION 


A Tale of Flodden Field 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT 
With Introduction and Notes. 

Cloth boards. ıs. 6d. 


MARMION is prescribed for Northern Universities 
Joint Matriculation Board School Certificate and Matricu- 


lation Examinations, 1934. Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board, Lower Certificate, 1934. 
Cambridge Locals, Juniors, 1934. 


School, Wallasey. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


New Edition Thoroughly revised 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School, and C. H. K. 
MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The revision, for which 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten has been responsible, was necessitated by the happenings and developments of the post-war era and 
by the findings of modern historical research. It has been no mere patchwork, but a very thorough and searching adjust- 
ment, without, however, altering the plan of the book. The last 200 pages, dealing with the period from the Industrial 
Revolution to the Ottawa Conference in 1932, have been entirely rewritten by Mr. Marten. 


In Two Parts. 5s. each. Part I. 55 B.C.-A.D. 1603. 
In Three Sections. 3s. 6d. each 
Section II. 1485-1714 
In Four Periods 


Period I. 55 8B.C.-A.D. 1422. 38.6d. (Same as Section I) 
Period II. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. 


Complete. 8s. Part II. 1603-1932 


Section I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485 Section III. 1714-1932 


Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 
Period IV. 1783-1932. 2s. 6d. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the September Competition is “ Beetle,” 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Als ob.” 


The winner of the July Competition was Dr. John 
Sugden, Imperial College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, S.W. 7. 


The winner of the August Competition was Mr. John 
Russell, 31a High Street, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


We classify the forty-five versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Beetle, Als ob, Agricola, Katty Ann, Itzehoe, 
Fleetwood, Chardonne, Magister, H. S. W., 
Borderer, Fidelis, H. R., Yendu, Atossa, Dane, 
Khadd-el-gamila, Superannuated, Woodlea, 
Dixton, Miss H. M., Ex Or, Chrysoprase, Gwynneth 
Gracie, A. K. M. 


Class II. —Atlantis, R. E., Cadwal, Pharma, Eleanor, 
D. A. L. H., J. E. M., Trina, Fulgor Honoris, 
Martin, Nedgus, Edel, E. H. S., August. 

Class III.—S. A. G., Spinosa, Little Nell, Springbok, Old 
Trident, Onyx, L. E. C. M. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ BUCHHOLZENS IN ITALIEN,” BY JULIUS STINDE. 
(Berlin, Grote-Verlag) 


Auf dem Bahnhof von Avenza sahen wir grosse Marmorblöcke 
liegen, die aus den Brüchen von Carara dorthin geschafft waren, 
und bei einem riesengrossen Block sah ich einen Herrn stehen, 
der ihn genau betrachtete. “ Das ist ja Professor Schaper aus 
Berlin,” rief ich, ‘‘ den muss ich anreden !”—'' Irrst du dich 
auch nicht, Wilhelmine ? ” fragte mein Karl.—* Nein, ich 
erkenne ihn wieder, ich sah den Kuss des Genius auf seiner 
Stirn, als sein herrliches Goethedenkmal im Tiergarten enthüllt 
wurde.” 

Ich aus dem Coupé und ihm meinen Namen genannt. Er sehr 
leutselig, gar nicht vornehmtuerig wie sonst berühmte Leute, 
mit einem Worte, durchaus menschlich. ‘ Herr Professor wollen 
wohl wieder einen Goethe anfertigen oder sonst etwas Grossar- 
tiges ? ” fragte ich und deutete auf den Block.—" Nein,” ant- 
wortete er eingehend, * der Marmor ist für die Viktoria in der 
Ruhmeshalle bestimmt.” —*“ Wie ist es nur möglich,” fragte ich 
weiter, ‘‘ dass Herr Professor überhaupt so beseelte Wesen aus 
dem formlosen Gestein bilden können.” —'' O,” erwiderte er 
lachelnd, ‘‘ in den Blöcken sind die Figuren drin, man muss sie 
nur heraushauen.”’—* Sehen der Herr Professor denn den 
Blöcken von aussen an, was in ihnen steckt? ” fragte ich 
erstaunt, worauf er sagte, das wäre eben die Kunst. 

Man gab das erste Zeichen zur Abfahrt, und so waren mir 
leider nur noch wenige Minuten zur Unterredung mit dem 
Professor vergönnt. Es ist doch zu interessant, einem berühmten 
Künstler, sozusagen, auf den Pfaden des Schaffens entgegenzu- 
treten. Welch Aufsehen erregenden Artikel könnte eine geübte 
Feder aus diesem Zusammentreffen für die Gartenlaube 
zurechtzimmern ! 

TRANSLATED BY ‘ BEETLE ” 


On the station platform at Avenza we saw lying some large 
blocks of marble, brought there from the quarries of Carrara ; 
and by one gigantic block I saw a man standing, examining it 
closely. ‘‘ Why, that’s Professor Schaper from Berlin,” I cried, 
“ I must speak to him.” * Are you sure you're not mistaken, 
Wilhelmine ? ” asked my Karl. “ No, I recognize him again ; 
I saw the mark of genius on his brow when his splendid Goethe 
Memorial was unveiled at the Zoo.” 

I was out of the carriage and had told him my name. He was 
most affable, not at all stand-oftish like some famous people 
—in a word, quite human. “I expect you mean to produce 
another Goethe or something else magnificent, Professor? ” I 
asked, and pointed to the block. “ No,” he answered, agreeably, 
“ the marble is intended for the statue of Victory, in the Hall of 
Fame.” ‘ How is it possible, now, Professor,” I pursued, “ that 
you can ever fashion such inspired beings out of shapeless stone ?” 
i Oh,” he answered, smiling, * the figures are there in the blocks ; 
you just have to hew them out.” “ Why, Professor,” I asked, 
astounded, ‘‘ do you really see by the outside of the blocks what 
is hidden within them ?’’ To which he replied that that was 
what Art was. 

The first departure signal was given, and so, unfortunately, 
I was allowed only a few more minutes for conversation with the 
Professor. It is too interesting, though, to meet a celebrated 
artist on the creative path, so to speak. What a sensational 
article for the Arbour a practised pen could piece together out 
of this encounter ! 


It is a decided advance to find forty-five entrants for 
German ; we are not accustomed to so many even though 
the German passages are usually fairly easy. In this one 
the chief difficulty was spotted at once by our readers, it is 
the word eingehend used in its present connexion. It means 
the opposite to abstossend and signifies the speaker’s ready 
willingness to answer the question. The rendering we like 
best is readily, but agreeably, cordially and any other variant 
is also acceptable A number of clever competitors looked 
at it from a ditferent angle, and took it to signify his readi- 
ness to go into detail, to particularize. This is also admis- 
sible though it must yield place to the other meaning. 

Some translators unaccountably decided that Karl as 
well was conversing with the Professor, although the 
original distinctly says so waren mir leider. ... It is a 
pity to lose marks gratuitously like that. ‘ Katty Ann” 
put one blemish in her excellent version by speaking of the 
Professor being on the warpath instead of the path of 
creation. What an unnecessary blemish ! 


“ Fidelis ’’ translates Ruhmeshalle as War Shrine. We are 
surprised, and in a company so learned that no competitor 
in Class I has lost more than one mark, a strange rendering 
like this has to count. 


“ Khadd-el-gamila,’’ whom we are glad to see again, 
renders den muss ich anreden as I shall have to speak to him, 
which implies an obligation not suggested by the original. 
And we prefer the phrase putting on airs to taking airs. So 
very little more work would have put “ Khadd-el-gamila ”’ 
at the head of Class I, because all the rest of his work is 
very distinguished. 

“ Superannuated,’’ whose return gives us pleasure, spoiled 
his version by rendering eingehend as entering the carriage. 
We were so sorry to hear of “ Superannuated’s ’’ troubles, 
and venture to express our hope that he has rejoined our 
numbers for good. 


We will not waste space by commenting further on the 
small errors made in this easy passage, but must just mention 
that Class III slipped down by not getting hold of the right 
drift from the beginning. ‘Old Trident,” for example, 
misled himself from the very title, which he thought meant 
Italian Underwoods. But itis the name of a family, and this 
book is a sequel to a famous German humorous work 
entitled Die Familie Buchholz. 


We thank “ Martin ” for his letter. He is quite right 
about the misprint wieder for wider in the July number, 
but we do assure him that, when an error is ours, we never 
allow it to count. The fact that the first four competitors 
translated wider was chance. If their work had been 
excellent, but they had come down over wieder, we should 
still have quoted them. ‘“ Martin ” points out the curious 
fact that “ again and against differ almost in the same way 
as wider and wieder.” 


“ J. E. M.” will have noticed that the Gartenlaube is the 
name of a family magazine, quite as famous in its day as 
our own Quiver. 

“ Atlantis ’’ is so very kind as to send a reply to our 
appeal for the source of the passage from Bolingbroke 
quoted by Lessing and used by us in a recent competition. 
“ Atlantis ’’ says: “It is the Letters on the Study and Use 
of History and the passage in question occurs in the first 
letter. You have evidently quoted Lessing’s own footnote, 
where the misplacement of a comma, by reducing the story 
to obscurity if not to nonsense, must have caused some 
trouble to Bergmann. The book was written, I believe, in 
1735 and this early edition was doubtless used by Bergmann. 
In the 1757 edition the comma is jn its right place, but 
Lessing, writing in 1759, had evidently not seen this.” 
Thank you, “ Atlantis.’’ 


We now wish to share with our readers a translation sent 
(Continued on page 654) 
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University 
Correspondence College 


(Founder: WiLt1aM Briccs, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc.) 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Founded in the year 1887 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Eng., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


SUCCESSES 


gained by U.C.C. students at some London 
University Examinations during the 


eight years 1925-1932 


INTER.| B.A. B.Sc. 
1,868 | 1,132 | 811 


The successes of University Correspondence College at 
London Universily are audited by a well-known firm 
of Chartered Accountants. 


EXTRACTS FROM PUBLISHED ARTICLES 


By Graduates in First Class Honours of 
London University 


“ Intending students need have no fears whatever 
in enrolling themselves as students of U.C.C. They 
will meet with nothing but courtesy and considera- 
tion; they will be educated and not crammed ; and 
they will be given the best possible chance of helping 
themselves.” 


“ I should like to pay tribute to the kindly under- 
standing, sound advice, and timely warnings of my 
tutor, and to the unfailing courtesy and good guid- 
ance of the U.C.C., without whose aid I could not 
have brought to so successful an issue this, the 
greatest adventure of my life.” 


“ I wish once again to thank my U.C.C. tutors for 
their kindness and patience. What better tribute 
can one give them than this, passed to me by a 
University Professor: ‘The U.C.C. is the soundest, 
most thorough educational establishment in England. 
Their results are amazing.’ ” 


FREE GUIDES 


to Matriculation, Intermediate Arts or Science, 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Com. or LL.B. ; or Prospectus 

(64 pages) of the College may be had post free from 
the Registrar, 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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CONSTABLE’S 


Educational Books 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


New Edition. 5s. net 


Manchester Guardian.—‘' This is a fascinating book. ... No 
teacher of English and no lover of it should be without it.” 


HOW BRITAIN IS GOVERNED 


By RAMSAY MUIR 
Revised Edition. 7s. 6d. net 


The Times.—'' The present political situation lends special interest 
to a book which not only justifies the three-party system, but presents 
it as the means by which Parliament can recover its traditional 
sovereiguty.”’ 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. 


Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised. 
7s. 6d. net 


History.—" Should be in the hands of all students, and still more 
in the hands of all teachers of history.” 


The 


SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


By EDGAR F. VAN BUSKIRK, Ph.D., and EDITH 
LILLIAN SMITH, A.B., assisted by WALTER L. 
NOURSE, A.B. 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With 7 coloured 
plates and numerous other illustrations. 
8s. 6d. net 


Education.—‘' It would be difficult to discover any point which 
comes naturally to the child’s notice which is not dealt with in this 
book. We recommend it strongly to all teachers who wish to plan 
a good introductory course of science teaching.” 


A Book of 


MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS 


Selected and edited by HELEN WADDELL, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). With an Introduction by 
M. DOROTHY BROCK, M.A., Litt.D. 


Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


New Era.—''. .. A selection which must delight the heart of 
schoolchild and teacher.” 


COMPASSING THE VAST GLOBE 
By J. F. UNSTEAD and E. G. R. TAYLOR 
A Series of Geographical Textbooks 


Vol. I. Long Ago and Far Away. School 


Edition. is. 9d. 

Vol. II. The Common World of Common Folk. 
2s. 3d. 

Vol. III. The British Isles and the Neighbouring 
Lands. 2s. 6d. 


Attractive and instructive to young scholars, imparting 
to them knowledge of the Geography of the World 
in pleasant text suitable for reading lessons. 


Constable’s Catalogue of Educational Books 
sent post free on application 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C.2 
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us hors concours by “ Itzehoe,” and suitable for the current 
date. : 
POEM BY EUGÈNE LE MOUET 
Les mois noirs sont venus, et c’est la nuit des morts. 
Mettez du bois dans l’atre, et soufflez sur les flammes, 
Bercez bien vos petits, et, pour chasser les sorts, 
Signez vous longuement, car c’est la nuit des ames. 


Les trépassés s’en vont des tombeaux, plus nombreux 
Que les récifs jetés parmi la mer profonde, 

Que les feuilles des bois au fond des chemins creux, 

Plus nombreux que les jours depuis les temps du monde. 


Les uns iront revoir les champs qu ils ont semés, 

Où croissent maintenant des blés qu'un autre emporte, 
Et les autres iront, aux logis tant aimés, 

S’asseoir un instant sur le banc de la porte. 


TRANSLATED BY E. S. BAYLY 
The dark o’ the year is upon us, ‘tis Hallowe’en to-night, 
Heap the logs on the fire, make it up clear an’ bright. 
Lull the childer to sleep. Hush . . . we must whisper low, 
An’ make the sign o’ the cross, the dead are comin’, ye know. 


They be crowdin’ an’ crowdin’ an’ crowdin’ more than the sands 
o' the sea, 

More than the days o’ the world since Time began to be. 

More than the leaves o’ the forest, blowin’ along so light. 

The dead are comin’ around us, ‘tis Hallowe'en to-night. 


An’ some will go to the fields that they once ploughed straight 
an’ true, 
Where the corn now grows that is gathered by men they never 
knew ; 
An’ some will go to the houses where once they had a right, 
They will stop an’ rest by the threshold, for ’tis Hallowe’en 
to-night. 
A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from Malaisie, by 
Henri Fauconnier. (Paris, Librairie Stock.) 


J'entends respirer doucement près de moi. Ai-je dormi ? 
Quelqu'un dort ici. Où est-il? Où étions-nous tout à l'heure 
ensemble, peut-être perdus, mélangés en dehors de nous-mêmes ? 
Quand on ne rêve pas en dormant, c'est qu’on est dans le domaine 
de l'Universel. Est-ce bien cela que disait Rolain, hier soir ? 
Mais ce qu'il dit, c'est toujours . . . jusqu'à nouvel ordre. 

C'était simple, pourtant, jadis. J’étais moi. J'avais un corps, 
une âme, une vie. Tout ça bien stable, embossé face au vent. 
Et puis on m’a dit que j'aurais peut-être plusieurs vies, et alors 
les cables ont commencé à s’affaler. Maintenant, j'ai mille 
ames, ou zéro." Je dérive, vaisseau-fantôme dans un conte. 

Je voudrais des certitudes, quand elles gronderaient comme 
des tonnerres. 


Les catholiques envisagent l'enfer sans en mourir. C’est plus - 


confortable que rien. 

Si je pouvais me tirer 4 pile ou face. 

La certitude .. . Mais la certitude, c’est ignorance. 
L'ignorance des enfants. Newton enfant ne secouait les pom- 
miers que pour manger les pommes qui tombent. Qui tombent, 
voila tout. Pourquoi dire pourquoi? Puisque le mystère 
commence avec l'explication ? 

Rolain aime tout ce mystère. Moi, ça me fourmille dans la tête, 
ça m'intoxique. Ah! Certes, je ne suis pas le méme qu'avant 
de le connaitre. Je pense, je pense, —et le donc, c'est que je ne 
sais pas si je suis. 

Ces Malais sont intéressants. C'est comme la jungle. Des 
arbres, seulement des arbres. Pays monotone. On entre dedans 
—Je sens que je vais m’endormir—et c'est la forêt enchantée. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 675, must reach 
the office by the first post on November 1, 1933, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 1s., and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say, 11 in. by gin.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a Iin. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, $ in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement; sound information; apt illustration; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 6, 
1933. 
On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 


=- Mr. WiLiiam RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


UNIVERSITY OF Loxbon.—An interesting programme of 
University Extension Lectures for the coming session has just 
been issued by the University of London, South Kensington. 
In addition to seven courses which will be delivered in the 
City, lectures will be delivered at about fifty local centres in 
different parts of London and the suburbs at times convenient 
to those engaged in day-time occupations. The subjects treated 
cover a wide range, and courses of great interest on various 
periods and aspects of literature, history, biblical studies, archi- 
tecture, painting and economics are included. Amongst the 
distinguished lecturers are Prof. Emile Cammaerts, Dr. A. 
Compton-Rickett, Dr. Hugh Dalton, Sir Banister Fletcher, 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad, Sir John Marriott, Prof. Sir Bernard Pares, 
and Mr. L. U. Wilkinson. 
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BLACKIES NEW BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS OF 
SOLIDS. By H. A. Baxter, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master, Liverpool Institute High School ; 
formerly Scholar of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
8s. 6d. net. 

This book offers a comprehensive course in elementary 
mechanics suited to beginners, and covers the work 
required for the Higher School Certificate examination 
in applied mathematics. It is also intended to meet the 
requirements in theoretical mechanics of students 
taking up technical courses. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuGHeEs, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 


PANTON, B.A. 

Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s.each. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 3d. each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


A series of three books on the topic method designed 
to provide a course in science for boys and girls of 
average ability between the ages of 11 and 14. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Book for Teachers. By A. G. 
HuGHES, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed. 4s. 6d. net. 


A companion to the above three books 


MATHEMATICAL FACTS AND 
FORMULAE. By A. S. PERcIVAL, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. vi + 125 pp. 4s. 6d. net. 

(In the Press.) 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By F. J. HeEmminGs, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. CHark, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. Cloth 
Boards. 4s. 6d. 

This book meets the requirements of the more advanced 
mathematics syllabuses of the various School Certi- 
ficate and Matriculation Examinations. The numerous 
examples, which have been carefully graded, have been 
designed, not for the purpose of puzzling the pupil, 
but rather to give point to the text, and thus strengthen 
the pupil’s grasp of subject. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 
CULUS. By N. J. CHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
and E. H. Fryer, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse. Cloth Boards. 5s. 
This book covers the course in Co-ordinate Geometry 
and Calculus for the Additional Papers in the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate Examination, but the 
ability to differentiate Trigonometric Functions adds 
so largely to the power of the Calculus that it has been 
thought advisable to add a chapter on these functions. 
An abundant collection of exercises has been provided. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. HANKINSON, M.A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. Copiously illustrated. 
6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 
‘“ A Public School Biology ’’ is primarily intended as 
a textbook for any of the School Certificate Examina- 
tions, and in especial for the new syllabus in Biology 
for the School Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 

PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page -- £810 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 

One Column [} page) 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 

9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 
If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 

envelope must be enclosed. 


[Advertisers are reminded that " Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are no 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.] 


All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.’" Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at the top left-hand corner 
of the front page. 


LonpoNn: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTE Broapway, E.C. 4 


Science and Adult Education 


-—— 


At the recent meeting of the British Association, 
there arose for discussion in one of the sections a report 
by a representative committee which had been appointed 
to consider the problem of science teaching in adult 
education. The committee’s terms of reference were 
significant—‘“‘ to consider the position of science teaching 
in adult educational classes, and to suggest possible 
means of promoting through them closer contact between 
scientific achievement and social development.” The italics 
are ours, and we employ them because we believe that 
the italicized words go to the very root of the matter. 
If the adult education movement can succeed in showing 
how science may be taught so that its intimate bearing 
upon the whole course of modern civilization is brought 
out, if it can succeed in showing that (to use Sir Richard 
Gregory’s happy expression) science, rightly conceived, 
is modern humanism in the fullest sense, then the adult 
education movement will indeed have done a signal 
service to the cause of education at large. Scarcely 
anywhere does the present teaching of science answer 


| to that description. 


Representative men of science are by no means 
satisfied with the part which science is playing in 
modern education, their criticism being directed, not 
so much upon the time given to science as upon the 
kind of science which is given. How comes it, one 
may well ask, that from students in adult education 
classes, who are among the keenest and most genuine 
of students, there is so small a demand for science 
classes? The facts are notorious. The Extra-mural 
Department of the University of London, for example, 
reports that out of a thousand courses and classes in 
the years 1926 to 1932, only forty were on scientific 
subjects. True, there are a few districts from which 
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more favourable reports are received, and these excep- 
tional cases, as might have been expected, supply a 
great part of the answer to the question we have just 
propounded. In trying to answer that question we 
may adopt the negative method of stating the causes 
of failure, or the positive method of suggesting the 
conditions of success, or indeed we may do both, as the 
committee of the British Association has done in its 
report. Considerations of space compel us to confine 
ourselves to the second of these methods. 

As in all other departments of education, it is the 
teacher that chiefly matters. Given the mght teacher, 
working under reasonable conditions, the rest follows. 
But in the case of science, the right kind of teacher is 
hard to find, at any rate in sufficient numbers. It is 
easy enough to find people who can give the formal and 
systematic courses of instruction in chemistry or physics 
or biology, after the usual manner of the school or 
college class-room. And then there is the extreme 
specialist, with little interest outside his own limited 
and chosen field, and very likely with no interest in 
that “ contact between scientific achievement and social 
development ”’ which is the very thing that is wanted 
in adult education, and perhaps in other forms of 
education also. What is wanted is the teacher who, 
besides being a sufficient master of his subject, is human 
enough to see that it is not always well to begin with 
first principles, that it may be better to begin with a 
concrete problem of ordinary life, and to let first prin- 
ciples bide their time; the teacher who can begin 
with a wireless set, or a motor-cycle, or a set of photo- 
graphic apparatus, and build round it a syllabus which 
ensures that the class makes a sound theoretical study 
of the subject. Again, the aim of the teacher of biology 


to adults is not to produce naturalists—not more than 
one in twenty of the students, we are told, has the 
makings of a naturalist in him—but “ to make intelli- 
gent citizens capable of a scientific attitude towards 
public questions and their own personal matters.” In 
short, if science is to succeed in adult education, it has 
got to be humanized. 

But, as we have hinted, the difficulty experienced in 
finding suitable teachers of science for adult classes, t.e. 
for people who cannot be compelled to attend, opens 
up the whole question of science teaching in our system 
of education. As one of the expert advisers of the 
committee of the British Association puts it—“ if only 
our primary and secondary education were more con- 
cerned with ‘ educating,’ and not so much with impart- 
ing erudition, then not only would there be many more 
adult students, but the right kind of tutors would be 
forthcoming. At present, apart from a radical change 
in scholastic and academic teaching, it is difficult to 
see how this problem is to be solved.” 

It is a rather melancholy but also a very salutary 
reflection, that the marvellous contributions of science 
to modern civilization have never yet been effectively 
incorporated in our schemes of education, and have 
never yet been counted among the things of highest 
human value. We must look and work for a time when 
wonderlands of science may at last make their true 
appeal even to poet and painter, and when the unfor- 
tunate antithesis between “arts ” and “ science ” shall 
be transcended. The closing sentence of the presidential 
address to the British Association might have served 
as a motto for this report: “ I believe that for those 
who cultivate it in a right and humble spirit, science 
is one of the humanities: no less.” 


Occasional Notes 


“THE part of Sir Frederick Hopkins’s presidential 
address before the British Association which has 
evoked most comment is naturally that in which he 
touched upon the importance of biology 
Wt Bloor for social progress in general, though, 
of course, the earlier and more technical 
part of his discourse made its own appeal to the culti- 
vators of bio-chemistry. There is no doubt about the 
neglect of biology as compared with the physical sciences. 
The imposing achievements of the latter have over- 
shadowed the achievements of biology, both in technical 
and industrial developments, and in the thoughts and 
interests of men at large. So much is this the case 
that a one-sided development of science seems to be 
threatened, with serious consequences to a civilization 
which is inevitably being based largely on science. Our 
knowledge and control of the forces of inanimate nature 
are not matched by adequate knowledge and control 
of the forces of life and mind. The President, whilst 
not grudging physical science its long start, spoke hope- 
fully of the quickening up in biological and psycho- 
logical science during the last few decades. He empha- 
sized the need of recognizing biological truth as a 
necessary guide to individual conduct, and no less to 
state-craft and social policy. - 


E is generally agreed that every branch of human 
knowledge provides training for the intellect, furni- 


ture for the mind and solace for the spirit. With this 


introductory remark Lord Meston, the President of the 
Geographical Section of the British 
Association, stated that this claim can 
be justly made on behalf of geograhpy, 
a subject which offers a vast and self- 
contained field of intelligent interest and one which 
presents itself as a systematic grouping of facts, fascinat- 
ing in their variety and vividly human in their interests. 
Geography is now rightly treated as a science deriving 
its data largely from geology, meteorology, anthropology, 
and other sciences. Although the competent geographer 
need not necessarily be a skilled astronomer, geologist, 
and historian, yet his work as a teacher will be enhanced 
by some acquaintance with these and other bordering 
sciences. As a training for the intellect, geography 
provides a study for exact observation and wise deduc- 
tion ; asa contribution to the solacing spirit of humanity, 
its work in removing misunderstandings between peoples 
and forestalling friction may become increasingly 
valuable, and as a mental equipment it yields to none 
of the kindred branches of knowledge. 


Geography as 
Mental 
Equipment : 


N the course of his address, Lord Meston covered a 
wide field of geographical thought and illustrated 
his generalizations with striking examples of geogra- 
phical interest. Among the many 


Beo aar. interesting points in the address the 
following were dealt with in some 
detail: (a) prehistoric geography with reference to 
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geology and migrations of people; (b) the agencies 
which cause constant changes on the earth’s surface ; 
(c) political geography which should be studied with 
large scale maps in order to show the relation of the 
historical facts to their geographical setting ; (d) the 
possible influence of physical conditions on the origin 
and development of the religious systems of Greece 
and India respectively; (e) economic geography as 
regards production, industry and transport. In con- 
cluding his survey of the various aspects of geography, 
the President stated that through all this diversity runs 
a golden tread of unity in the human interest which 
binds the whole story together, as geography is essentially 
the science which treats of man’s home and the steady 
adaptation of the surface of the globe to his dwelling 
place and his workshop. The steady advancement of 
sound geographical teaching depends on the future 
systematic methods employed in schools and colleges, 
and the time is now ripe for a combined forward move 
in order that the subject may be still further developed in 
the true scientific spirit. 


“THE Report, just issued, of the British Association 
Committee which has been inquiring into the 
position of general science—with special reference to 

the inclusion of biology—-in the curricu- 


ae lum of the secondary schools of England 
Schools i and Wales gives ground for hoping 


that at last general science will actually 
take the place to which its importance in education 
entitles it. Any impartial reader of the report will 
marvel at the evident reasons for the long delay in the 
reform—the difficulty of finding competent teachers ; 
the narrow interpretation of the word “ science”’ as 
work on stereotyped lines in chemistry and physics ; 
the failure to realize the need for new methods even 
more than for new topics in teaching; the quaint idea 
that the business of botany was familiarity with tech- 
nical names for the parts of dead plants: zoology, 
being considered “ not quite nice’’ for young people, 
was scarcely in the running. There is welcome evidence 
in the report that these obstacles are being gradually 
overcome and that much good work in school science 
is now being done. 


WE must look mainly to the various School Certifi- 
cate examination boards for future developments 
in school science. Within the last few years there has 
been a noticeable improvement in the 
The ia quality of the science papers in School 
Examinations., Certificate examinations : the practical 
tests give increasing scope for resource 
and originality ; the questions show more demand for 
ability to draw sound conclusions from experimental 
data, and for an acquaintance with the history and 
outstanding generalizations of science rather than for 
familiarity with the details of any of its departments— 
a demand, in short, for evidence of real mental discip- 
line. It may be hoped with some confidence that per- 
sistent authoritative guidance of this kind will save 
courses in “‘ general ” or “ every-day ” science from their 
greatest danger—that of being so preoccupied with 
mere facts that the spirit of science blows through them 
unheeded and unavailing. Let the controlling authori- 
ties make it clear that they expect school science— 
however described—to cultivate an attitude of mind 
rather than to train specialists. 
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| Bayes RAGLAN’S presidential address to the Anthro- 
pological Section of the British Association at 
Leicester on ‘“‘ What is Tradition ? ” was a witty and 
acute criticism of the school of thought 
nee on in archaeological and historical studies 
: which, in default of other evidence, 
seeks to extract a kernel of fact from legend, folklore 
and heroic myth. He was, however, somewhat indis- 
criminate in his attack, and made no attempt to dis- 
tinguish between different types of traditional narra- 
tive and their relative evidential value ; but as against 
the uncritical use of such material and the failure to 
recognize its limitations, his point was good. The 
conditions of traditional narrative are such that in a 
majority of cases—Lord Raglan would say in all— 
either the hero of the tradition or the central incident 
of the story, is purely mythical. Frequently both are 
imaginary. If, as in some of the British ballads and 
narratives, the central personage is known to be his- 
torical, usually he has taken the place of another, more 
shadowy, individual. On the other hand, recent 
archaeological research in the Near East has strengthened 
the hands of those who place some trust in tradition as a 
guide, with reservations, to broad outlines in the trend 
of events. At the same time, Lord Raglan’s own inter- 
pretation of myth as a mnemonic of ritual observance 
does accord with known facts in certain instances to 
which he referred. The story of the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia is probably also a case in point. 


T is clear that associations of teachers are becoming 

increasingly restive owing to the prolonged 
operation of the cut in salaries. In the September 
number of the A.M.A., for example, 
it is stated that the London branch of 
the I.A.A.M. has decided to inaugurate 
an intensive campaign for the restoration of the 10 per 
cent cut in salaries, and other branches would need little 
prompting from Headquarters to do likewise. The 
question that is being insistently asked is: Why should 
there be so much discrimination between two classes of 
public servants, those on the administrative side of 
education and the teachers? The former have for the 
most part reverted to their former salaries—and it 
must be remembered that the cuts they suffered were 
not only less severe than those imposed on teachers, 
but were made after negotiation and not by Order in 
Council. In this connexion a paragraph in the City 
column of the Daily Telegraph is significant. The 
writer says: ‘Supposing that a Budget surplus is 
in prospect, it may become both politically necessary 
and economically advisable to restore some of the 
emergency cuts made two years ago and maintained 
in the last Budget.” The full implications of this should 
be carefully considered by all whom they may concern. 


The Cut. 


E will be remembered that the Middlesex County 
Council referred to its Education Committee in 
July last the consideration of the question of restoring 
that part of the Io per cent cut in 
salaries for which the Council was 
responsible, and, as reported in The 
Times, the Council had before it a resolution that the 
county council portion of the cut should be restored 
as from November 1 next, Alderman Pinching stating 
that many teachers were receiving less than omnibus 
drivers. During the discussion it was remarked that 


Salaries in 
Middlesex. 
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if the resolution was carried it would create chaos in 
the whole of the country, and the Committee agreed 
that if the local education authorities were to break 
away from a national agreement it might entail serious 
consequences. It therefore recommended that the 
Government should be requested to take the earliest 
opportunity of discontinuing the ro per cent cut in 
teachers’ salaries. While we do not quite follow the 
description of the cut as a national agreement, we are 
very glad that this recommendation has been made. 
As we have previously urged, the passing of such reso- 
lutions by local authorities ought to have great influence 
with the Government, and we hope that many more 
authorities will follow the good example set by 
Middlesex. 


mt ee very plaything of circumstances ” was the 

fate of the Church training colleges last year, 
according to the annual report of the National Society. 
When the House of Lords, in February, 
1931, threw out the Government Bill 
for raising the school age, all the 
preliminary steps for the extra supply of teachers 
became abortive. This was hard on the training colleges 
which had loyally supported the efforts of the Board of 
Education in this direction. The financial crisis of 
September, 1931, followed. Educational reorganization 
was held up and a threatened shortage of teachers 
suffered a sea-change to a threatened surplus, necessi- 
tating cuts in the number of students admitted to the 
training colleges, and the decision, happily not imple- 
mented, to suspend three of the colleges—Chester, Bristol, 
and Lincoln. An influential committee is now inquiring 
into the whole question of Church training colleges, 
especially the question of concentration. The cut of 
10 per cent in the number of students in training is 
substantial. We must remember that the colleges have 
built up valuable traditions and territorial associations. 
A long view should be taken of future requirements 
for teachers, general and specialized. 


Church Training 
Colleges. 


ig is fitting that what is happening in Germany should 
receive full consideration in this country. Mr. J. L. 
Garvin's article in the Observer is a serious indictment 
of the German nation, whatever Burke 
may have said about the possibility 
of indicting a nation. To teach 
officially that war is not only inevitable but good in 
itself—‘‘ the highest form of physical and moral exercise 
to which the contemplations of the human mind have 
thus far attained ’’—is repugnant to English thought. 
Mr. Garvin adds that Germany is the only nation on 
earth in which this kind of infernal preaching is not only 
allowed, but officially instituted, salaried and encouraged. 
Prof. Banse, of Brunswick Technical High School, has 
published a book on military science, intended for the 
whole nation, but especially for teachers, in which he 
advocates military training in schools from an early age 
and the interweaving of military knowledge into all 
forms of instruction. The object is to inculcate “ the 
feeling of youth for the heroic and for robber and soldier 
games.” 


Training for 
War. 


fe library movement may be regarded as an edu- 
cational movement. It is curious that the public 
aid to libraries in this country antedates the educa- 
tional legislation of 1870. Both developments have 
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run on their own lines but there has in recent years been 
increasing co-operation, the libraries 


Libraries. supplementing the work of schools 
and colleges by lectures and reading 
facilities. At the annual conference of the Library 


Association held at Harrogate under the presidency of 
Sir Henry Miers, some astonishing statistics were 
reported. In 1926-7, Mr. S. A. Pitt, of Glasgow, stated, 
the libraries of the six largest industrial cities of Great 
Britain issued more than 18,500,000 books; in the 
last completed year there was an increase of 9,000,000, 
nearly 50 per cent within seven years. In county 
libraries the increase was from 11,891,000 to 34,831,000, 
about 192 per cent. Alas! this increased reading is 
probably due to increased unemployment. This spate 
of reading will help to remove any feeling on the part 
of teachers that their work is of the blind-alley sort. 


ene monthly bulletin of the Association France- 
Grande Bretagne relates an interesting experiment 
arranged at the Orme Girls’ School, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, during the Easter vacation. 


cone _ Twelve French and twelve German 
enone high school girls were invited to spend 
Experiment. 2 week of the holidays at the Orme Girls 


School. A local committee of teachers 
and pupils had arranged for their reception and volun- 
tarily gave up a week of the holidays to make their 
guests welcome and occupied with instruction, recep- 
tions, tours, &c. Visits were paid to the factories and 
potteries, and to places of unique industrial interest 
such as Etruria, and a tour of Chester seems to have 
made a notable impression. The guests organized a 
concert and gave folk dances on the last evening of their 
visit. The most striking feature of English school life 
observed by both the French and the German visitors 
was the amount of self-government in our schools and 
the opportunities provided for it. The experiment, 
which was organized by Miss Sprunt, Headmistress of 
the School, provides not only an excellent precedent to 
follow in assisting to bring about international friend- 
ship, but must have helped the girls taking part in it 
to appreciate and understand each other's national 
point of view. 


T E Labour Party Executive has issued a Pamphlet* 
in which an educational policy is laid down which 
includes the raising of the school leaving age. Raising 
the age, it is stated, reduces unemploy- 
ment under three heads. It keeps 
young people at school who would 
otherwise become unemployed; it prevents the dis- 
placement of adolescents of 16-18 by juveniles of 14-16 ; 
and it enables older workers from 18 upwards to retain 
or obtain employment which otherwise would have gone 
to juveniles. Difficulties in the way of the immediate 
raising of the age have been greatly diminished by the 
large school building programme carried through between 
1929 and 1931, and by the fact that there is no shortage 
but rather a surplus of teachers, while the school popu- 
lation is declining. In view of these facts it is proposed 
that the school leaving age should be raised to 15 in 
the Country as a whole, and that it should be raised to 
I6 in all areas where the local education authorities 
consent. In this connexion it is important to notice 


The Leaving 
Age : 


* Socialism and the Condition of the People. 
Price 2d.) 


(Transport House, S.W.1. 
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that the pamphlet advocates an adjustment in the 
financial relations between the Board of Education 
and the local authorities in respect of the increased 
expenditure involved so as to encourage the authorities 
to give, rather than to withhold, their consent. 


E appears that the cost of raising the age to I5, 
including maintenance allowances of 5s. per week 
for 6o per cent of the children affected, would be about 
{6,250,000, of which £3,750,000 would 
be the cost of maintenance allowances. 
These figures represent the gross cost 
falling on rates and taxes without any allowance for 
savings on diminished unemployment. On a similar 
basis, the cost of raising the age to 16 over the whole 
country would be about £14,350,000 in 1936, declining 
to about {12,610,000 in 1940. The cost would be 
considerably more if all children received maintenance 
allowances. There might be some saving on facilities 
for evening education which would no longer be required. 
The savings in respect of unemployment benefit cannot 
be calculated with precision, but detailed estimates 
indicate a saving of £2,000,000 in 1936 if the age is 
raised to 15, or of £5,500,000 if the age is raised to 16 
all over the country. There would also be some saving 
in respect of poor relief. It is estimated that in 1936, 
65,000 unoccupied juveniles would be drawn into 
employment in addition to 95,000 unemployed juveniles 
between 16 and 18, and a further 95,000 unemployed 
adults if the age were raised to 15. The pamphlet is 
worthy of study as an attempt to grapple with the 
financial considerations involved. It refers only inci- 
dentally to the great educational and social advantages 
to be set against the cost. 


The Cost. 


poe years ago the Board of Education published a 
handbook of suggestions on Health Education, and 
a revised edition of this has just been issued (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 6d.). The Board 
Ea states that a knowledge of its contents 
‘ should be regarded as part of the 
necessary equipment of every teacher, though, like the 
“ Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers,” it does not 
seek to prescribe any particular method or methods of 
teaching. Its purpose is to put forward a statement 
of the generally accepted principles of hygiene upon 
the observance of which, in the ordinary daily life of 
the individual, the development and maintenance of 
sound bodily health depends. The various sections are 
entitled “ Body and Mind,” “Conditions of Bodily 
Health,” “ The Hygiene of Food and Drink,” “ Health 
Education and the School Curriculum,” ‘ The Practice 
of Health Habits,” “‘ Biology and Health,” ‘‘ Mother- 
craft and Infant Care,” “ The Progress towards Health,” 
“ Conditions of a Healthy Environment ” and “ Pre- 
vention of Infective Diseases.” Much excellent advice 
is given, and the pamphlet should help to further that 
campaign against slums, polluted milk, and impure 
water which, as Sir George Newman declares, is so 
necessary if national health is to be improved. We hope 
the Board itself will lead the way by determining to 
abolish insanitary schools and see to it that every school 
in the country has a proper water supply. 


He quarterly review entitled Scrutiny published in 
its September issue a striking article entitled 
“ Scrutiny of Examinations,” by Mr. L. C. Knights, 


in which attention is directed to the evils of the 
a ee public examination system. The author 
Ess alantions: considers that the harm done by 
external examinations is incalculable, 
and he thinks that no radical reform is possible but 
that there is an unanswerable case for abolition. 
He disposes of the objection that those who would 
abolish examinations have nothing to put in their 
place by saying that mere abolition would be a positive 
gain. At the same time he indicates that “ the require- 
ments of the business man ” could be met by the use of 
vocational tests supplemented by a school record. 
As it is, the employer gets nothing certain but a certificate 
showing that the holder has a certificate. As to examina- 
tions being an “ incentive,” that is a radically false idea. 
Those masters who might neglect work, were it not for 
examinations at present, cram their boys because this is 
easier than to educate them. The conclusion is that it 
would be a clear gain to abolish the system completely 
and at once. The article is a long one which deserves 
careful reading—this summary is necessarily inadequate 
—and, together with the quotations from letters which 
it contains, calls for serious consideration. 


ee necessity for providing more time for the teaching 
of Irish has almost driven modern European languages 
out of the secondary school curriculum. The new 
programme of the Department of 
oe onl Education contains an attempt to 
remedy this regrettable defect. ‘‘ Lower 
Courses ” have been introduced in modern languages in 
order (a) “ to give students a reading knowledge of the 
foreign language so that they may be able to read with 
profit and enjoyment works in that language’’; and 
(b) “ to give students such practical working knowledge 
of the language that they may be able to express them- 
selves intelligibly therein when treating of ordinary 
every-day topics and matters of interest.” These are 
the tpstssima verba, with a statement that these “ Lower 
Courses ” are meant for those who “ owing to limita- 
tion of time ” cannot take the “ Full Courses.” Teachers 
of lifelong experience in teaching languages point out 
that they have not been able to achieve these objects 
with the average boy, even when teaching full time and 
“ Full Courses.” Our educational authorities will no 
doubt pursue their policy, and if it does not agree with 
the facts of experience will say “so much the worse for 
the facts of experience.” 


ERE enthusiasm for the study and practice of Scottish 
country dancing shows no signs of falling off. The 
membership of the Scottish Country Dance Society now 
exceeds 2,000, and it has afhliated 


ait branches as widely separated as Durban 
Dancing: and Vancouver. A larger proportion of 


the members are teachers, and through 
their influence an increasing number of the general 
populace is becoming keen to revive and practice the 
beautiful old dances of the country. Country dances are 
a prominent item in all the musical festivals, and a very 
high standard of performance is reached. The Society 
held its seventh annual Summer School at St. Andrews, 
more than 200 members having enrolled for the course. 
The classes were held in University Hall, where the bulk 
of the students were in residence. Among the students 
there were three ladies from Canada. Classes were held 
each forenoon for the study of the various dances 
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recorded in the eight volumes published by the Society. 
Examinations were held each week for the purpose of 
certifying those who had attained the necessary pro- 
ficiency to become teachers of the art. The afternoons 
were left free for golf, bathing, and other recreations, 
while the evenings were reserved for social activities. As 
in previous years, Miss Jean Milligan acted as principal 
teacher of the school. 


te Research Council has issued its fifth annual 
report. The report reviews the work of the past 
year and refers to the various tests and investigations 

which it 1s hoped to carry out in the 


The Scottish coming year. Some interesting studies 
Council for have dean shes lati 

Research in ave been made in the inter-relation- 
Education. ship of school subjects. For example, 


special tests designed to measure 
“verbal” ability were found to correlate highly with 
school marks in English and history. “ Comprehension ” 
and “‘ reasoning ” tests correlated highly with marks in 
science. It was noted that geography was found to 
correlate highly sometimes with history and sometimes 
with science, and it has been decided to investigate this 
point further in order to determine how far this result 
is influenced by the method the teacher employs. A 
careful study of the effect of early entrance is being 
made and an inquiry is also to be undertaken with a view 
to establishing the relationship between the pupils’ 
attainments and the size of the school. This inquiry 
will be carried through in a county where there is a large 
number of one-teacher schools. The Council is making a 
study of the scholastic and academic records of all 
students who matriculated in a certain year in arts and 
science at one of the Scottish universities. As a half 
of the university students enter the university on the 
strength of their Leaving Certificate passes, this investi- 
gation should furnish a valuable assessment of the 
reliability of the Leaving Certificate in relation to 
university successes. A further scrutiny of this material 
will be undertaken, as additional information becomes 
available, regarding the class marks and after-university 
careers of such students. 


To title of this note is that of an address by Mr. 
Charles W. Thomson to the members of the Dundee 
branch of the Educational Institute. Mr. Thomson is 
the President of the Institute for the 
present year, and in the course of his 
address he compared the standard of 
present-day education with that of 
earlier times. The modern business man and the modern 
newspaper editor are so often critical of the product of 
our schools, he said, that it might be worth while 
trying to make some actual comparison of the perform- 
ance of the modern schoolboy in such subjects as writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic with the performance of the boys 
of a generation ago and the boys of a still earlier time. 
It so happened that there were certain schools in which 
the tests set thirty and forty and sixty years ago were 
still available for purposes of comparison, and whenever 
such tests had been submitted to the classes of to-day 
the results were always strikingly in favour of the present 
generation. Even in handwriting, and here there is 
usually supposed to be a serious falling off, the declension 
when put to the actual test turns out to be more imagin- 
ary than real. The adult critic, it would seem, finds 
it almost impossible to project his mind back to the 


Stands Scotland 
where it did in 
Education? 


days of his youth and to see things as they actually 
were. What he has learned in the course of experience 
he tends to look upon as having been in his mind from 
his childhood. The truth is, Mr. Thomson maintains, 
that any dispassionate inquiry proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the average pupil of to-day, 
thanks to more skilful and enlightened methods of 
teaching, far excels his much vaunted predecessor, not 
only in his mastery of the ordinary subjects, but also 
in his physique and in politeness and kindness. 


N the whole, Scottish schools make less use of the 
broadcast lessons than schools south of the border. 
There are, of course, certain technical difficulties in the 
way in that there are areas in the 
Highlands where reception is not good, 
but, that difficulty apart, there still 
remains much to be done in order to work up to the 
English standard. The programme for: this coming 
session is most attractive and, rightly used, should 
provide a most stimulating addition to the ordinary 
time-table activities. So far as possible, the timings for 
the various talks are arranged at hours that should suit 
the schools, and any little difficulty met with could 
easily be got over by an adjustment of the school time- 
table. In the new course, “ Early Stages in German,” 
started last year, certain difficulties were encountered. 
To meet these a joint arrangement has been effected 
with the London Committee and a course common to 
both countries is to be tried out. This year more courses 
are available for the older secondary pupils. The 
tendency in the past has been to cater more for pupils 
under the age of 15, largely because 1t was feared that 
the pressure of examinations would make the teachers of 
the older pupils hesitate before giving up a part of the 
time at their disposal. There need be no fear in this 
respect, as the stimulus provided by a good “ wireless ” 
lesson more than makes up for the time lost in routine 
work. A specially attractive feature this year is the 
series of concerts for schools to be performed by the 
Scottish Orchestra under Mr. John Barbirolli and 
relayed from St. Andrew's Halls, Glasgow. 


Broadcasts to 
Scottish Schools. 


Th etiquette of some professions is pretty clearly 
laid down and is often exacting—a breach in- 
volving professional displeasure manifested in a very 
practical and definite way. The pro- 
fessional code which obtains amongst 
those who deal with youth in the 
rarified atmosphere of the university 
is, if such code exists at all, of a more nebulous kind 
and has more variations. The new type of univer- 
sity don is almost human and can even play games— 
even if it be the innocuous and languid game of golf. 
But there are disquieting signs that some professors 
of the University of Wales are getting more and more 
out of touch not only with their students—and their 
most brilliant students at that—but also with the 
realities of the life into which promising young men and 
women are projected—often with little or no real guidance 
on the vitally important matter of careers. Can it be 
that the dons are overburdened with huge depart- 
ments—making personal contact with students im- 
possible—and hampered by insufficient tutorial assist- 
ance? Or is it that the theory is gaining ground that 
the main concern of a professor is research ? 


Should a 
Professor know 
his Students ? 
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HAT can be made of a case like this ?—and it can 

be vouched for. A brilliant young student with a 

“ double first ” coming from a respectable working-class 
home in which there is little knowledge 


Fb db of how to map out a career: no one, so 
Necessary. far, either in secondary school or uni- 


versity, has attempted to give this 
young person really substantial advice on the future 
outside the university. A professor in one of the two 
departments in which a “ first ” was gained did not know 
the student when he, or she, called on him after this 
brilliant result had been attained, though the professor 
had professed to the student for six hours a week in the 
honours year—and this, by the way, does not seem to 
indicate the over-burdening of the professor. It is all 
very well to say that the fullest possible information is 
available in all sorts of publications and pamphlets. The 
plain fact is that most of these young people, even the 
best of them, want real personal guidance. An increase in 
the tutorial system, the appointment of real live persons 
of experience as careers professors, and increased vitality 
in the Welsh Appointments Board, appear to be necessary. 


Te School and Higher Certificate results lists 
recently published give food for reflection and have 
resulted in a crop of criticism, some of which deserve 
` examination. The Central Welsh Board 
The Examinations has just completed its estimate for its 
of the : : : 
Central Welsh "ext financial year. The estimate of ex- 
Board : penditure is up by £500, mainly, it is 
said, because it is anticipated that the 
fees paid to examiners will show a considerable increase. 
The critics point out that the examiners do not appear 
to have been subjected to any form of economy cut, 
but the point appears to have been missed that the 
volume of examinees has greatly increased, particularly 
in the Higher stage. After all, it must be remembered 
that, even since Circular 1421 has been put into effect, 
the fees charged in Welsh secondary schools and the 
examination fees charged by the Board are much lower 
than those in England. Another set of critics repeats 
a criticism which has been levelled at the Welsh papers 
for some years, namely, that the examiners appear to 
have no conception of the difficulties which confront 
English-speaking pupils presenting Welsh as a subject 
at the examination, nor of the difficulties of those seeking 
to teach such children. It is said that the range of 
vocabulary expected from the examinees is much too 
wide and should in fact be much restricted, and that the 
examination is of a much higher standard than those in 
French, German, Spanish and Italian. 


Bu to return to the actual results lists, the social and 
economic problem which lies behind the whole busi- 
ness is the most disturbing feature of all. Many pupils 
took the Higher Certificate successfully, 

P y and many, who took the School Certifi- 

i cate but a few years ago, did brilliantly 
—Haverfordwest Grammar School took two State 
Scholarships: four in three years. What future lies 
before these well-qualified young people ? The number 
of teachers to be trained in future is to be severely restric- 
ted ; the school population is falling steadily ; Circular 
1428 gives no indication that advantage will be taken 
of this circumstance to reduce the size of classes. Will 
the mining and metalliferous industries absorb these 
young people—the boys at least—with some hope that 


they will, if they make good, hold executive posts that are 
worth striving for? This represents a social problem 
of rapidly increasing complexity which demands an 
honest examination and at least an attempt at an 
intelligent solution. More bitterness is being created 
amongst able Welsh youth by this leading of young men 
and women to the edge of a promised land which proves 
to be a mirage than by any other injustice in an 
imperfect social order.. 


, 


Rae youths of 17 should be regarded as “ juveniles ”’ 

would surprise our grandfathers, accustomed to 
child labour in mines and factories. Under the new 
Children and Young Persons Act, 
which comes into force on November I, 
the age for bringing young offenders 
before the special Juvenile Courts has been raised from 
16 to 17, the idea being that young persons under 17 
who have committed crimes should receive preventive 
rather than punitive treatment. That the problem is 
serious is evident from criminal statistics—11,788 
persons under the age of 16 were found guilty of indictable 
offences in 193I, a percentage of 21. The administration 
of the new Juvenile Courts will require magistrates of 
high qualifications, not too old, sympathetic, but not 
sentimental. There is a special need for women magis- 
trates, who have in the past shown their ability to deal 
with young criminals. As a rule, the Courts will be held 
in rooms distinct from the adult courts. Industrial 
schools to which many young persons are remitted have 
been successful in preventing crime, 85 to 90 per cent 
of their children not lapsing into crime in after life. 
Teachers, especially in elementary schools, should study 
this difficult question, and may fairly claim to be 
appointed in reasonable numbers as magistrates in the 
Juvenile Courts. ` 


Juvenile 
Courts. 


To city children should be partially educated in 

the summer, and possibly in the winter, in open air 
schools in the country seems a self-evident proposition. 
Nevertheless the successful experiment 
at Oxford has been carried through 
unofficially. Throughout the summer 
200 children from the Oxford schools are taken every 
day to the Wytham estate near Oxford, at a charge of 
3d. for transport. Seven class-rooms have been con- 
structed, two being of timber. That the experiment has 
been attended with unqualified success, we have no 
difficulty in believing. An article describing the experi- 
ment in The Times Educational Supplement says: ‘‘ As 
modern road transport makes it easy and inexpensive 
to take children from crowded streets into the country 
during their school hours, surely we should not tolerate, 
as we have done, the present conditions under which 
many children scarcely ever leave the drab neighbour- 
hood in which they live.” London and other great cities 
present a special problem, but the writer suggests that 
with cheap wooden buildings and cheap transport, the 
experiment would be successful and not uneconomic in 
many towns. An appeal is made to the Board of 
Education to give a lead in the matter of timber con- 
struction for schools. 


Open Air 
Schools. 


AT last a protest has been published against the public 

school Sunday. In a recent letter to The Times, 
Mr. Piers D. Power, Scout Commissioner for Public 
Schools, pleads for Boy Scout training as a suitable 
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occupation for Sundays and “immensely Sadana 
special object in public schools should be 
ar nae to train E E Cricket and foot- 
: ball as alternatives to the tedium of the 
public school Sunday are gaining increasing acceptance, 
but we agree that there is a danger that games, especially 
compulsory games, may resemble work and that if 
possible, as the Headmaster of University College School 
suggests, something different from ordinary work and 
play is needed. Mr. Power reports that public schools 
are taking up scouting with increasing enthusiasm. One 
hundred out of 167 members of the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference have their troops, including Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester, Marlborough, and Wellington, and the 
enrolment has reached the creditable total of 5,500 
scouts. Could Sunday, he asks, be spent in any better 
or more suitable way than in training boys to pass on 
to others less fortunate some of the good things they 
themselves have enjoyed ? 
HAT is the effect of the Hitler revolution in 
Germany on the universities of that country ? 
An international gathering of university students was 
held this summer at Ettal, in the 
Bavarian Alps, one of the few confer- 
ences permitted by the authorities ; 
and an article in The Times, written presumably by an 
English delegate, is enlightening. Organized by the 
International Student Service, which comprises both 
professors as well as students, the conference discussed 
the Nazi revolution. “ In Germany to-day,” the writer 
of the article says, “ the universities are a supreme 
expression of nationality.” All other political thought is 
inarticulate and likely to remain so. Freedom of speech 
and the right to criticize, still cherished in English 
universities as is proved by the pacifist resolutions 
adopted at Oxford and elsewhere, are in Germany 
verboten. The German universities have become for 
the time, the writer considers, an open protest against 
an artificial civilization. ‘“‘This distinction between 
civilization and culture,” he writes, “is constantly 
referred to.” The revolutionary spirit displayed by Ger- 
man students is marked by a lack of all sense of humour. 
The writer of the article confesses himself amazed 
and disgusted at the ruthless suppression of individual 
freedom and the naïve simplicity which believes that a 
new nation can be built up in an atmosphere of fear. 


German 
Kultur. 


Wi every willingness to recognize the difficulty 
of saying something original at speech days, 
we have to confess that this year’s crop is again dis- 
appointing. Sir Josiah Stamp, at 
Wycliffe College, emphasized the value 
of tradition and of responsibility in 
forming character. He regarded examinations as “ an 
extraordinarily valuable feature of modern life.” 
Sir Walter Riddell, at Giggleswick, also championed 
examinations as inculcating power of expression, accuracy 
of thinking, and rapid thinking. Sir Arthur Johnson, 
at Chigwell, deplored the fact that the school-leaving 
age for boys was going down rapidly. In two schools 
in which he was interested its average was 16 years and 
5 months, an age at which a boy’s character was not 
properly formed. He blamed the parents; but many of 
them, there can be no doubt, are powerless in the matter. 
Mr. N. Whatley, Headmaster of Clifton, protested against 
the charge that public schools encouraged snobbishness. 


Speech Days. 
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“He could understand parents sending their boys to a 
public school to be cured of snobbery, but could not 
understand them sending their boys to be turned into 
snobs, because they would not be.” 


M R. P. H. B. LYON, Headmaster of Rugby, made a 
telling defence of public schools at the City of 
London Vacation Course. He began by pouring scorn 
siie tihidii on “ the type of school beloved of our 
Defended. writers of Utopias, schools where we 
shall have grassy walks and quiet 
streams... soul-mates dawdling down avenues, commun- 
ing with each other, clad in beautiful clothes, if any at all. 
Schools where all is peace and beauty . . . all examina- 
tions are ended, where every one will do what he likes 
when he likes . . . where boys will govern themselves 
by native instinct and sweet reasonableness.” Mr. Lyon 
has no fondness for ideals of this kind. As he sees it, 
life is not going to be like that, and we are here to prepare 
for life. He believed that the public schools were on 
the right track, and would reform rather than destroy. 
They were already approaching a right view of phvsical 
education and realizing the importance of education in 
sex. More still were they beginning to link up school 
with the world, and to teach boys the duty of service, 
the necessity and understanding of the need for sym- 
pathy. There was a movement going on, due to the work 
of the assistant masters, which was making the public 
schools in all respects more fitted to receive our children, 
and the schools were better places to-day than they had 
ever been. Snobbery was discouraged. The boy thev 
valued was the boy from the poor home with the tradi- 
tion behind it of service to the country. The whole 
address was so stimulating that every common room 
would value a verbatim report. 


kè view of the complaints constantly being made that 
industrial enterprise is hindered by the crushing 
burden of rates—and the education rate is usualy 

meant—it is worth while to direct 


Do Rates = attention to a pamphlet bearing the 
Hamper : : eg =) 
Industry ? above title issued by the National 


Association of Local Government 
Officers. The author, Dr. E. C. Fairchild, asks by what 
amount is the price which the ultimate consumer pays 
for goods increased by the rates incurred during manu- 
facture, and he says that generally the amount is so 
slight that its removal would not affect the actual 
selling price. Taking a Lancashire mill as example, 
he shows that the amount of rates is only one-third of 
a penny in the value of each twenty shillings worth of 
cloth produced, and he gives detailed figures to prove 
his statement. He points out, too, that the mill- 
owner receives valuable services in return for his rates. 
His property is protected from fire and robbery, the 
town is drained, and highways over which his lorries 
can travel are maintained. Moreover, he reaps some 
advantage from the expenditure of those portions of 
the rates which defray a part of the expense of educa- 
tion, procure better houses and maintain health services. 
Arguments of this kind can provide an effective reply 
to much ill-informed criticism. The pamphlet may be 
obtained from 24 Abingdon Street, S.W. I. 


A course of lecture demonstrations on Electrical Housecraft 
has been arranged for Thursdays at 7 p.m. at 20 Lower Regent 
Street, S.W. 1, by the Electrical Association for Women. The 
course is for teachers. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SPAIN 


The former royal palace of Santander has been placed at the 
disposal of the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
to be used as an International University. 
For a period of ten weeks this summer, lectures 
are being given to Spanish and foreign students. It will afford 
a glimpse of foreign university life at a time when such places 
are usually closed for vacation. 


An International 
University. 


CANADA 


After a nine months’ dispute, it has been finally decided that 

there shall be no salary cuts for teachers in 

Teachers’ Salaries. Montreal. The usual grants are to be made 

to McGill University for the School of Com- 

merce, to Bishop's University for the Department of Education, 
and for the Kindergarten Assistants’ Classes. 


AMERICA 
The total number of coloured secondary school pupils in the 
southern States of America in 1915 was 
AN nS. aaar approximately 25,000, whereas in 1930 it was 
200,000. In spite of this, less than 5 per cent 
of the negro school enrolment in the southern states is of high 
school grade. The town of Gary, where the United States Steel 
Corporation established itself in 1906, has a school known in 
America as the “all the year ” school. It is open throughout 
the year so that children should receive a minimum of thirty-six 
weeks education, leaving free a number of weeks for holidays 
or for periods of profitable employment. No child’s holiday or 
out of school work is therefore curtailed or forced into a set 
time of the year. This town has also schools known as group 
schools. While one group of scholars studies in the class-room, 
the other groups do practical work in the laboratories, the 
gymnasium, or the playing field. At the end of stated periods 
the groups interchange. It is claimed that this system economizes 
in the number of class-rooms required, saves building expenses, 
and allows extra money to be used for the setting up of such 
things as printing workshops and forges, and for the extending 

of the athletic facilities of the school. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Prof. W. H. Gould addressed the New Zealand Educational 
N.Z.EI Institute at the annual meeting this year. He 
yaa based his address on the responsibility of the 
ADNA Meeting: teacher, and contrasted the methods of the 
pioneers with those of present-day teachers. Initiative was 
required of the pioneers, whose work was not supervised as 
rigidly as at present. They had not the regulations of the present 
day to guide them. A very high standard of training is demanded 
of the present-day teacher, but he is not captain of his ship, 


and the temptation is to satisfy the inspector and find out what 
pleases him, rather than be original. The address concluded : 
“ All progress must come through the teacher in the class-room. 
Anything that will improve him; anything that will raise his 
sense of responsibility ; anything that will assist him to appreciate 
the fact that he is personally and directly responsible to the 
community for the welfare of the young people committed to 
his charge ; anything that will do these things will enhance 
the service he has to render.’ 


PALESTINE 


The annual report of the Education Department shows that 

Palestine has a population of approximately 
’ a million people. When the British Occupation 

began, £53,000 was voted for the education 
budget, in order to reorganize existing schools, to build training 
colleges, and to extend the building of schools in remote towns 
and villages. By 1932 the Education estimates had risen to 
£153,039. No fees are charged for elementary school education, 
but a small fee is charged in colleges and secondary schools. 
The initial scale of teachers’ salaries is determined by qualifica- 
tions, and a scale of salaries was introduced in 1932. The 
secondary school salaries range from £180 to £372 per annum. 
Annual increments are given for seventeen years until the 
maximum—double the initial salary—is reached. Matriculation 
is fixed at the end of the fourth year in secondary schools (14-18 
years of age). That is the official grading, but in a country 
where so many nations and where so many educational systems 
exist, there are many variations in grades and ages. The Jewish 
public schools, for example, claim eight years for secondary 
education. The only Government school providing a complete 
secondary course for Arabs is the Arab College in Jerusalem, 
which was opened in 1919. Among foreign schools of standing 
are the Jerusalem Girls’ College, St. George’s School (Anglican), 
Schmit’s Girls’ School (German), and the College des Frères, 
in Jerusalem, and the Scots College in Safad. The medium of 
instruction is mostly English. The Jerusalem Girls’ College 
prepares girls for the Oxford and Cambridge Board and London 
University. Technical instruction has been introduced intothe town 
schools, and agriculture is studied at rural schools. Palestinian 
Arabs usually study at Beirut. Lord Balfour opened the Hebrew 
University in 1925, and it is a very well-equipped institute. 
The M.A. degree is awarded at the end of four years’ study. 
Medical inspection is regularly carried out in all Government 
schools. The holidays are much the same as in England, save 
that the summer vacation is longer. Football, netball, and 
simple organized games are played, and school excursions and 
hikes are a regular institution, especially in Jewish schools. 
The senior girls in Hebron attend the English Hospital Clinic 
for infant welfare demonstrations. Inter-school sports are held 
in Jerusalem, and the Scouts keep in touch with Headquarters 
by means of visitors from the training centre at Essex. 


Education Report 
1932. 


Varia 


The Autumn Books announced by Messrs. RICH & COWAN 
are classed mainly as fiction, though there are also more serious 
works. The first six volumes are to be issued of a series under 
the general title “ In my Time,” in which leading men of the 
day describe the developments of their subject during the past 
thirty to fifty years; thus Compton Mackenzie deals with 
literature, St. John Ervine with the theatre, and so on. 

x % è 

A new dictionary, Harrap’s Standard French and English 
Dictionary, by J. E. Mansion, formerly senior modern language 
master at George Watson's College, Edinburgh, is announced 
among the Autumn Books to be issued by MESSRS. GEORGE G. 
HARRAP & Co., Lro. Part I, French-English, 42s. net, will 
appear shortly. The Beginnings of To-morrow, an introduction 
to present-day sociology, by Herbert A. Miller, and Comparative 
Education, by Dr. I. L. Kandel, are also announced. 

% è x 

The New List of Books, 1933-34, issued by Messrs. BLACKIE 
& Son, Lip., is very largely a catalogue of books for boys, 
girls, and children, but preliminary sections bring together the 
titles of several well-known series published by them. Among 
the new books we notice a series of six volumes under the general 
editorship of Dr. R. F. Patterson entitled Six Centuries of 
English Literature, 1370-1920, which consists of selected passages 
from English literature, with biographies of the great writers. 


The BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY has issued an attractive 
programme of seven public meetings for the coming months, 
in addition to courses of studies; Prof. E. A. Milne is speaking on 
the philosophy of physics and Prof. J. B. S. Haldane on 
materialism on October 17 and 31 respectively. Particulars 
can be obtained from the Director of Studies, University Hall, 
14 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

= = $ 

Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., have issued a List of Autumn 
and Winter Books; this overlaps to some extent their autumn 
list, to which we referred last month (p. 610). We may, however, 
supplement that note by mentioning two biographical works, 
The Letters of Lord Byron, edited by R. G. Howarth, and Selected 
Letters, 1896-1924, by Baron Friedrich von Hügel; a new edition 
of works of Jane Austen is also announced at 5s. net per volume. 

= x & 


According to the Autumn List published by the CAMBRIDGE 
University Press, Vol. V, on the theory of curves, of Prof. 
H. F. Baker's Principles of Geometry is ready, while Vol. VI is 
also in the press. Six essays by Prof. Niels Bohr on Atomic 
Theory and the Description of Nature, and Charles Darwin's 
“Diary of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle ” are also announced. 
More definitely for schools are Cambridge School Certificate 
Mathematics by H. J. Larcombe and J. K. "Fletcher, and Plants 
and Human Economics by R. Good. 
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The Predictive Value of School Examinations and Psychological Tests 


N the discussion of this subject at the Leicester meeting 
of the British Association, Prof. C. W. Valentine, in 
his paper on “ The Unreliability of Entrance Examinations 
to Secondary Schools and the Awarding of University 
Scholarships,’’ said that, since the tendency is for children 
from elementary and senior schools to go into manual or 
lower clerical occupations, while secondary school pupils 
more frequently take up clerical work or enter one of the 
learned professions, the entrance examination makes a 
vocational selection on a large scale. He gave a brief 
survey of an inquiry he had made as to school examination 
and university scholarships, the results of which had been 
fully reported in his book recently published (The Reliability 
of Examinations : London University Press, 1932). 

As to university scholarship awards, out of 2,000 students 
of five provincial universities, two-fifths of those who gained 
admission scholarships failed to reach first or second-class 
honours. He advocated more internal university scholar- 
ships; of forty-two holders of such scholarships in arts, 
awarded at Birmingham University, forty-one gained first 
or second-class honours. 

Dealing with the examination at 11 plus for secondary 
schools, he mentioned that in one centre 130 boys were 
within 1 per cent of the pass mark ; of these sixty-five had 
to be accepted, and sixty-five rejected. Another examina- 
tion, or even the same papers answered on a different day, 
might result in a very different order. 

Striking differences appear between the order of merit in 
the entrance examination and the order of merit in school 
four or five years later. For example, one boy who was 
cighty-eighth in the admission list (i.e. nearly bottom) proved 
the most brilliant pupil of the year, matriculating at 15 with 
three distinctions. Another boy, who was twenty-fourth 
out of twenty-five in the entrance list, only escaping refusal 
by a hair’s breadth, was the only one to gain first-class 
honours later in the School Certificate. The most striking 
case of all was that of a girl who was below the pass border- 
line but who, on interview, impressed the senior mistress 
and was allowed to come into the school. At the age of 
16 that girl obtained the School Certificate with six 
distinctions and was one of the best girls the school ever 
had. The mere automatic examination would have 
rejected her. 

Taking another test—the report of the headmaster—it was 
found that among 800 pupils admitted to six schools, those 


leaving with bad reports, before reaching School Certificate 


stage, were no more frequent among the bottom third at 
entry than among the middle third (19 per cent each), and 
were very little worse than the top third at entry, 14 per cent 
of which had bad reports. 

Finally, comparing the order of merit at entrance with 
the final order after four or five years in school, based upon 
the school’s own work and the School Certificate examina- 
tion, in five out of nine examination centres studied there 
was practically no resemblance between the two orders ; 
and in the other centres the resemblance was very slight. 

Special cramming was suggested as one of the causes of 
the unreliability of the entrance examination, and intelli- 
gence tests were recommended as a supplement, but not as a 
substitute for the examination. Above all, the speaker 
pressed for greater elasticity of curriculum within the 
secondary school, and for the possibility of transfer from 
secondary to senior schools after one year’s trial, and for 
transfer at 12 plus from senior or central school to secondary 
school for exceptional cases. 

Mr. David W. Oates, whose paper dealt with “ Some 
Factors in Scholastic Ability and their Predictive Value 
for Secondary Education,” stated that correlation between 
entrance and School Certificate examinations was sur- 
prisingly low, and that this was partly due to the limited 
and highly selected group and also to the fact that the 
Certificate examination deals mainly with specific subjects. 


A disturbing factor was the practice of special coaching 
in some elementary schools. Ability must be distinguished 
from capacity ; capacity is a matter of natural endowment, 
potential ability ; ability implies capacity and training. 
The secondary school is interested mainly in capacity ; 
the specially coached boy secures maximum ability on the 
minimum capacity. Psychological tests are primarily tests 
of capacity, and would, therefore, minimize the effects of 
coaching. 

It would appear that the predictive value is higher in 
cases where an intelligence test forms part of the entrance 
examination. Problems concerning mental growth, the 
connexion between ability and the capacity for developing 
it, persistence of abilities, and the effect of different types 
of curriculum all need further investigation. The criterion 
of success in a secondary school is mainly specific, and 
therefore tests of specific subjects would have extra prog- 
nostic value. Failures in subjects are often due to lack of 
individual educability, and could have been foreseen. At 
the age of 11 specific abilities, as contrasted with general 
intelligence, are not sufficiently differentiated, as is the case 
with older children and college students. The estimates of 
ability given by head teachers of elementary schools 
necessarily vary with individual judgment; they are 
probably influenced by achievement, and therefore agree 
with the examination results. 


The speaker stated that tests of non-intelligence qualities, 
persislence, control of attention, impulsion, and speed 
(based on Downey’s Temperament Tests), and their correla- 
tion with intelligence tests and examination results, show 
that scholastic ability depends on temperamental qualities 
as well as on intelligence, and that these two are apparently 
independent of one another. They are not measured by an 
intelligence test, but, to a certain degree, by a written 
examination. At present we can only crudely estimate 
these qualities, and we have no objective tests for them: 
and probably a really high correlation between the initial 
test and final school achievement will not be obtained until 
we can measure some of the essential traits of character 
and personality. 

Mr. F. Barraclough, in his paper, ‘‘ The Reliability of 
Entrance Examinations to Secondary Schools,” submitted 
records of comparative performances at entrance and at 
School Certificate examinations, drawn from six county 
boroughs not included in Prof. Valentine’s investigations. 
The comparison was made by Spearman's method of 
correlation by ranks; in this method it is not possible to 
apply a statistical test of very precise significance. 

Little, if any, predictive value is apparent in the scholar- 
ship examination. One important reason for this is lack 
of standardization of marking. Also, the assessment of 
reports from heads of elementary schools presents difficulties 
which are often overlooked. 

The percentage of successful children from non-provided 
schools is about half that from provided schools. The former 
schools are often in poor areas, and may have special 
difficulties in organization and staffing. 

Mr. F. Sandon, whose paper was entitled “ Difficulties in 
using Entrance Examinations, Intelligence Tests, and 
School Results for Comparative Purposes,’’ discussed 
difficulties inherent in all statistical procedure. Examina- 
tions intended to measure a (ability to profit by education 
at a secondary school) can only measure certain mani- 
festations of a; assessments depend upon subjective judg- 
ment; marks are crude instruments of measurement ; 
results are affected by factors such as emotional tone, 
health, temperamental qualities of the candidate. Conse- 
quently results of the same test vary at different times. 
Considering these difficulties, 1t is gratifying to, find some 
very high correlations in modern examinations and mark 
systems. 

The conclusions drawn by Mr. Sandon from a large 
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number of experimental records may be summarized as 
follows : 

(a) Selection modifies all statistical constants of measures 
related in any way to the instrument of selection, e.g. if we 
select by a mixture of arithmetic and English we modify 
the correlations between correlated subjects such as intelli- 
gence test scores, all of which are saturated to some extent 
with a, future school successes, &c. Selective effect is 
always present in the case of candidates for secondary 
schools. 

(6) Promising pupils should be given as many chances as 
possible of selection. 

(c) The assumption that a is normally distributed is 
unwarranted. 

(d) It is a possible fallacy to imagine that specific 
abilities develop at adolescence. Not until a group is 
highly selected with regard to a do we find variations due 
to specific abilities. 

(e) Intelligence tests measure fairly closely the same 
function (g or a) as the examination in English or arithmetic. 

(f) The short response form of tests gives better correla- 
tion than the essay type of examination. 

(g) Regard should be given to school records, allowance 
for age, results of intelligence tests, and a standardized 
oral examination. 

Prof. J. Drever, in his paper, “ The Comparative Rehia- 
bility of Examinations and Tests Respectively,” considered 
the question of the reliability (1) of examination marks, 
(2) of test scores as giving a measure of the candidates’ 
attainment or ability, (3) of the resulting orders of merit. 
He quoted from Starch’s Educational Measurements and 
from L’Année Psychologique for 1928 the results obtained 
by the marking of the same sets of papers by different 
examiners. The discrepancies between the marks awarded 
to the same paper, and between the orders of merit in the 
final lists, are so startling as to be almost incredible. Nothing 
comparable occurs in the marking of good mental tests. 
Whatever these tests measure, they measure in a definite 
and reliable way. 

Prof. Drever did not advocate the substitution of tests 
for examinations. The former aim at measuring ability, 
the latter attainment. He suggested that a definite and 
consistent measure of attainment might be found in the 
“ educational test,” which can be standardized, and its 
marking made entirely objective. There remains the 
question whether all subjects admit of such tests. 

With regard to examinations, it 1s imperative that we 
use them rationally, and cease to make them sole arbiters 
in the making or ruining of a career. 

The paper by Miss A. B. Dale, “ Tests and Entrance 
Examinations as Predictive of Success among University 
Women Students,” dealt with an investigation which was 
carried out during the last seven years on 530 students of 
Newnham College. These students were given a group 
intelligence test during their first term, and another at a 
later stage. 

The Cambridge women’s colleges obtain the pick of the 
secondary school population, but the carrelation between 
tests and Tripos results is not high, while there are striking 
cases of a very low corrclation. Since all women students 
read for an honours degree and take only one subject for 
the entry examination, the correlations were worked out 
in subject groups and were found to be highest in the case 
of English and lowest in that of classics. Miss Dale stated 
that such a test could only be justified if its prognostic 
value were greater than that of the entry examination, 
and that this had been found to be so in about 12 per cent 
of the cases. While success in the test depends more upon 
general ability, success in university examinations depends 
primarily upon specific ability, though general ability is of 
importance. 

Mr. Eric Farmer, in his paper entitled “ The Predictive 
Value of Examinations and Psychological tests in the skilled 
Trades,’’ reported on tests given to 1,400 apprentices to the 
engineering and semi-skilled mechanical trades. The boys, 
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who had had a secondary education up to the age of 16, 
were selected by an entrance examination in mathematics, 
science, English, and general knowledge. They were given 
linguistic and performance intelligence tests and a sensori- 
motor test. After three years of training they were given 
a test in practical workmanship, and a scholastic examina- 
tion in the same subjects as at entry. 

The resulting inter-correlations led Mr. Farmer to con- 
clude that an entrance examination and a linguistic intelli- 
gence test have the lowest prognostic value, but that the 
value is increased by adding performance and motor tests. 
The mechanical test has the greatest prognostic value. A 
scholarship examination should be regarded as a qualifying 
test since skilled occupations require a certain educational 
ability ; special tests are needed to measure other factors 
involved in proficiency in these occupations. The lower 
the intelligence of a group, the closer is the association 
between intelligence and proficiency in an occupation 
demanding intelligence. This is not true of the unskilled 
trades; in these, proficiency depends on sensori-motor 
capacity and temperament. 


According to their Autumn List, Messrs. W. HEFFER & Sons, 
Ltp., have been appointed distributors of platinotype photo- 
graphic portraits by Olive Edis (Mrs. E. H. Galsworthy) of 
Thomas Hardy, John Galsworthy, and G. B. Shaw (£2 2s. each, 
postage 1s.). The-September issue of Heffer’s Book Adviser is 
devoted entirely to noteworthy forthcoming books; selected 
titles are classified by subjects. 


2 = 2 


In view of the exhibition of English art to be opened at 
Burlington House next January, Messrs. A. & C. Back, Lin., 
are issuing a series of books at 7s. 6d. net each on aspects of 
English art, edited by Mr. C. M. Weekley; the first three are 
on water-colours, pottery and porcelain, and needlework 
respectively. Two additions are announced for the Life and 
Progress Histories by Dr. M. W. Keatinge and D. G. Perry, 
namely, Book IIIT: 1485-1088, and Book IIIa: 1485-1714. 


2 + + 


Perhaps the most noteworthy item in the Autumn List of the 
CLARENDON PRESS AND THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS is the 
Supplementary Volume to the Oxford English Dictionary, to be 
presented to owners of the complete work. Physics is well 
represented in the science section with works on the advanced 
theory of wave mechanics by Prof. J. Frenkel, on the theory of 
atomic collisions by Mr. N. F. Mott and Dr. H. S. W. Massev, 
and on the electromagnetic field by Mr. H. F. Biggs. A seven 
volume work by several contributors on European Civilization : 
its Origin and Development is announced, and also an account of 
technical and commercial education in England by Mr. A. 
Abbott. 

2 + 2 

Among the Public Lectures at NING’s COLLEGE, LoNvon, of 
wide interest during the present term, are a course of five on 
Wednesdays, beginning October 18, by Mr. G. Winthrop Young 
on “ Aspects of Education in Other Countries, especially 
Germany,” and five on Mondays, beginning October 9, by Mr. H. 
Wickham Steed on “ Hitlerism : its Meaning for Central Europe.” 
Students of literature, ancient and modern, will welcome three 
lectures, on November 29, December 1 and 4, by Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, of Oxford, on Greek drama, and three on Thursdays, 
beginning November 16, by Prof. Cyril Brett, of University 
College, Cardiff, on Pope. Prof. M. Knudsen, of Copenhagen, is 
giving three lectures, on Thursdays, beginning October 26, on 
the kinetic theory of gases. The lecture hour is in each case 5.30. 


® 2 2 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DicTIONARY.—The great New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles, of which the publication was 
begun in 1884 and completed in 1928, has for some time been 
virtually out of print. Sets have changed hands during the 
past twelve months at prices in the neighbourhood of a hundred 
pounds. The Oxford University Press will publish, this autumn, 
a reissue of the complete work as edited by James A. H. Murrav, 
Henry Bradley, W. A. Craigie, and C. T. Onions, in twelve 
volumes (as compared with the original ten) and a supplement 
volume. The price will be £21 net. 
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The Skrimshankers 


By Dan McCourt 


i HERE’S more electricity needed here, more elec- 

tricity,” said the head, as he worked his elbows up 
and down in what he thought was a colourable imitation 
of a dynamo working under a full head of steam. “ There 
doesn’t seem to be enough push-and-go, enough vital 
energy, enough snap—I could almost call it electrical 
energy —in the atmosphere of this class-room. There is a 
sense of dull apathy, of listless carelessness, of come-day- 
go-day-God-send-Saturday-and-Sunday in the psychological 
atmosphere of this room. And when one finds such a state 
of affairs in a class-room, which of all places in the world 
ought to be vibrant with energy, there is always only one 
cause for it.” 

“ Which is of course me,’ 
matically. 

“ Which is of course you, not to put too fine a point 
on it.” 

‘‘ After all, when you come to think of it,” said I, 
“electricity would be a wonderful help to the teacher; I 
mean real electricity, not the human kind. We might, for 
instance, have all the benches connected up with the 
electric mains, the wires being led to a numbered switch- 
board, within easy reach of the teacher’s desk. Thus, when 
little Tommy Smith who, we’ll imagine, occupies No. 14 is 
idling or otherwise misconducting himself, all that the 
teacher would have to do would be to press the button of 
No. 14 switch. A 200-volt discharge through the seat of 
little Tommy’s pants would quickly recall him to a sense 
of duty.” 

“ It certainly is a bright idea,” said the head, in mock 
admiration, ‘‘ but I don’t think it goes far enough. Your 
wiring scheme would have to be extended so that it would 
be possible for me when sitting at my desk to send a 
powerful current, not through little Tommy’s pants, but 
through his teacher’s pants. The only drawback is that 
our ordinary 200-volt current would be insufficient for the 
purpose; it would take a current of at least 1,000 volts 
to make certain teachers show some signs of life.” 

“ Oh yeah ? ” 

“ Yes, oh yeah. And I wish you wouldn’t use that 
horrible slang ; it ill becomes a teacher, who ought to use 
the English language with the utmost care. Children are 
extremely imitative, and if they hear their teacher using 
slang they will quickly pick up the same bad habit.” 

“ Why, it was from them I picked it up. You've only 
got to go into the playground and listen to their ordinary 
speech, and you'll hear more slang in five minutes than 
you'd hear in the Bowery in five months.” 

“ You're telling me—I mean, I’m quite aware of this 
growing propensity among our boys, but there is surely no 
necessity for teachers to follow their bad example.” 

“I’m telling you—I mean, of course, that it is a fact 
that our boys are becoming addicted to the use of slang.” 

“We’ll discuss that later.” said the head. ‘ After all, it 
is largely due to circumstances over which we have no 
control. It would be necessary, before we even started 
to combat the bad habit of using slang, to close all the 
picture theatres in the country; and that, of course, 
would be rather too large an order.” 

“ You said it,” said I. 

“ But to come back to what we were talking about,” 
went on the head. ‘‘ As I have said, there is a marked 
absence of vigorous life in this and other class-rooms. True, 
there are some faint signs of life to be discerned ; but they 
remind me too much of the movements of an alligator who 
having lain on his right side for a month or so decides he 
would feel more comfortable on his left, and accordingly 
commences to make the change. In short, the activities 
in this class-room are heavy, ponderous, sluggish; there 
is no brightness, no shine, no sparkle. And as I have said, 
it is principally the fault of the teacher; a teacher ought 


3 


said I brightly and ungram- 


to be a real live wire, on his toes from morning till night. 
Have you ever worked up your energies to such an extent 
that you felt just like a real live wire ? ” 

“ No; but I’ve often worked them up to such an extent 
that I’ve felt like a real piece of chewed string.” 

“Yes; no doubt you have. But it would be greatly to 
the benefit of this class if you were to put more ginger into 
your proceedings, if you were to start chasing them and 
keep on doing it. I’d like to see you going right after them 
every moment of the time you're with them.” 

“ What do you mean—right after them ? 
teachers were always two jumps in front.’ 

“ Right on top of them, I mean ; chasing them, bullying 
them, harrying them; never giving them a moment's 
peace—in short, making them work. Haven’t you been 
at this job long enough to realize that a class takes its 
time from its teacher ? If he goes slow they go slow; if 
he slacks off they slack off.” 

He was going on to say a lot more when a message came 
that a man selling calendars or something of the sort 


I thought 


‘ wished to see him, and chance callers of this description 


being of course much more important than mere questions 
of educational practice, he straightway departed to inter- 
view the visitor. 

* * * , 

No doubt there was some truth in what the head had 
said, for it is an undeniable educational principle that a 
class takes its time from its teacher. At the same time 
I have always harboured the notion that in most of our 
temples of learning the teacher does too much, the natural 
corollary being that the pupils do too little. It is a fact 
that one may take a horse to the water and yet be unable 
to make him drink. It is likewise a fact that it takes two 
to make a quarrel; I believe it to be a fact also that it 
takes at least two to educate a child, not the less important 
of the two being the child himself. Facing squarely the fact, 
then, that the class takes its time from its teacher I could 
see that it meant work for me; at the same time I was 
determined to see that it meant work for them also. 

I had just been put in charge of a new class, none of the 
members of which had ever been in charge of a male 
teacher. Now, just in passing, I should like to hint that what- 
ever other admirable teaching qualities our lady colleagues 
possess, they certainly do not posses what I may call the 
“ sergeant-major ” touch; they do not seem to be able 
to bully a boy, to make him work till his tongue hangs 
out, and on occasion, to put the fear of God into him to 
such an extent that he’s scared stiff. Whether this is or is 
not a defect in the equipment of our fair colleagues is of 
course a matter which I cannot discuss here. 

Taking a survey of the class I came across some interest- 
ing specimens. Eight of them were listed as complete 
“ duds,” unable to read, write, or count; their mental 
status, although they were nearly eleven, being rated as 
equal to that of a child of three. The peculiar feature of 
the case was that though these children were shockingly 
backward in their work, yet they could talk quite sensibly 
and intelligently to me about ordinary things. The whole 
trouble began when any effort was demanded of them. 

How had they managed so far to evade the primal curse 
pronounced on all humanity through Eve’s ill-starred 
eat-more-fruit campaign ? By certain methods, which 
while not highly original were yet characterized by a 
certain amount of low cunning. One of these boys, for 
example, whom we shall call Tommy Smith had, very 
early in life, hit on the device of making inaudible replies 
to his (lady) teachers. Our fair colleagues, wearying at 
last of the never-ending effort to make Tommy speak up, 
had simply thrown in their hand, to put it colloquially, and 
had left little Tommy in full possession of his ill-earned rest. 

(Continued on page 672) 
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S NEW BOOKS 


MODERN FRENCH READERS 
General Editor: H. F. COLLINS, M.A. 


Second Year Reader 
LE TISSERAND ET L>ENCHANTEUR. By MAURICE FARNEY. ıs. 6d. 


Third Year Reader 


LE CRYPTOGRAMME. By P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 2s. 


Fourth Year Reader 


LILE FERREOR. Adapted from “Le Roi d’Or” by THEO. VARLET. Edited by A. C. 
SMITH, B.A., Ph.D. 2s. 


VOCABULAIRE FRANCAIS. By MARGARET LOCKHART, M.A., Dip.Ed., Melbourne 


University, Diplôme de Professeur de Français â ?Etranger, Universite de Paris. 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN EXERCISES. ByN. H. HARROW-BUNN, M.A., Assistant 


Master, Stowe School. 2s. 6d. 


KAI AUS DER KISTE. Eine Ganz Unglaubliche Geschichte. By WOLF DURIAN. 


fae by JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant Modern Language Master, Manchester Grammar School. 
Is. gd. 


For the requirements of the Cambridge Local Examinations 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


From the Earliest Times to 1932 
By I. TENEN, M.A., sometime Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant Master at the Manchester 
Grammar School. With many Illustrations, Maps, and Genealogical Tables. The complete history is 
obtainable in four parts : 2s. 6d. each part. Or 
Part I. 55 B.c.—A.D. 1485. Part I. 55 B.C.—A.D. 1485. 
» HI. 1485-1688. » Il. 1422-1603. 
» V. 1688-1815. » IV. 1603-1783. 
» VI. 1783-1932. » VI. 1783-1932. 
Also: $5 B.C.-A.D. 1714. pp. 440. 4s. 6d. A.D. 1660-1932. pp. 384. 4s. 6d. 


“ This is a competently written textbook for School Certificate forms and is remarkably free from the old-fashioned views 
which still persist in school books. It is divided into six parts to suit the different periods set by the various examining bodies. The 
illustrations are new and interesting and the maps clear and not too crowded. Those in search of an inexpensive modern book 
would do well to examine this one. It strikes us as a sound piece of work."’-—4.M.A. 


MATRICULATION ENGLISH GRAMMAR OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE. By LLEWELYN TIPPING, M.A. 4s. 


EXERCISES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By R. W. BELL, M.A., Senior 


English Master at Excter School. 2s. 


LIVY. Book II.  Editcd by MARGARET ALFORD, formerly lecturer at Bedford, Girton, and 
Wrestticld Colleges. 2s. (Elementary Classics.) 


LUCRETIUS on the Problem of Existence. In English Verse. By ARTHUR S. WAY, 
D.Lit. 5s. net. 


GREEK PROSE PHRASE-BOOK 


Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Plato. By HENRY W. AUDEN, M.A. (Cantab.), 
formerly Sixth Form Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 4s. 
Interleaved throughout for notes. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By A. B. MAYNE, M.A., 


Headmaster of the Cambridge and County High School for Boys, formerly Open Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. With or Without Answers, 4s. 6d. Also Parts I-III, 3s. 6d. Parts IV and V, 2s. 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1934 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.—JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. 2s. (School. 
— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
[School. 

— HENRY V. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
[School. 
—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 
K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
2S. [Junior. 
Eversley Edition of above. With Notes. Is. 6d. 
net each. [Junior and School. 
Chaucer.—THE PROLOGUE. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD. 2s. [School. 


— THE PROLOGUE, KNIGHT’S TALE, and 
NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE. Edited by A. 
INGRAHAM. 2s. 6d. [School 

Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Book V. (Nine- 
teenth Century.) Selected by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Edited by J. H. Fow.Lrer, M.A. 2s. 3d. [School. 


Addison and Steele—COVERLEY PAPERS. Edited 


by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
Froude.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Chapter I. 
Edited by E. H. BLAKENEY. Is. 4d. [School. 


ENGLISH—contd. 


Scott—_QUENTIN DURWARD. With Introduction 
and Notes. 3s. 6d. (Junior. 
—— QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by A. Li. ENo. 
2s. 6d. (Junior. 
Tennyson.— OENONE AND OTHER POEMS. (Con- 
taining ‘‘ The Lotos-Eaters.’’) Edited by F. J. 
Rowe, M.A., and W. T. WEBB, M.A. Is. gd. 

: [ Junior. 

—— SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON. (Containing 
‘‘Qenone’’ and “The Lotos-Eaters.’’) Edited 

by H. B. GEorGE and Sir W. H. Hapow. 2s. 6d. 
(Junior. 

—- THE LADY OF SHALOTT AND OTHER 
POEMS. (Containing ‘‘Oenone’’ and “ The 
Lotos-Eaters.’’) Edited by J. H. Fow er, M.A. 

Is. gd. [Junior. 
Longfellow—EVANGELINE. Edited by H. B. 
CoTTERILL, M.A. Is. gd. (Junior. 


LATIN AND GREEK 
Virgil—AENEID. Book IX. Edited by H. M. 


STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book IV. Edited by 
C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [School and Junior. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. Edited by 
G. H. Nati, M.A. 2s. (School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1934 


JULY AND DEOEMBER, 1934 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.—THE TEMPEST. 
DEIGHTON. 2S. 


Edited by K. 
[Junior and School. 
— THE TEMPEST. Eversley Edition. With 

Notes. Is. 6d. net. [Junior and School. 
—— HAMLET. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
—— HAMLET. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 

Is. 6d. net. i [School. 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Selected by 

F. T. PALGRAVE. Book IV. Edited by J. H. 

Fow er, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School. 
Tennyson.—THE LADY OF SHALOTT; THE 

LOTOS-EATERS; OENONE; ULYSSES ; 

LANCELOT AND ELAINE ; and THE PASSING 

OF ARTHUR. Edited by F. J. Rowe and W. T. 

WEBB. 2s. 6d. (School. 
Sheridan.—_THE RIVALS. Edited by R. HERRING. 
Is. 6d. [School. 
Ruskin.—SESAME AND LILIES. Edited by A. E. 


ROBERTS, M.A. Is. 4d. [School. 
Scott—MARMION. Edited by M. MACMILLAN, 
D.Litt. 3s. [Junior. 


—— MARMION and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. (Junior, 
Addison and Steele—COVERLEY PAPERS FROM 
ae “ SPECTATOR.” Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
(Junior. 

Kipling. —THE JUNGLE BOOK. School Edition. 4s. 
[Junior. 

Goldsmith.—THE TRAVELLER and THE DE- 
SERTED VILLAGE. Edited by ARTHUR BARRETT, 
B.A. Is. 9d. [Junior. 
——THE TRAVELLER and THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. Edited by J. W. Hates, M.A. gd. 
[Junior 


ENGLISH — contd. 
An Anthology of Poetry from Spenser to Arnold. 
Edited by WILLIAM WitTts, M.A. 5s. net. 
This anthology provides in a convenient and 
compact form those poems which are included in 
the General English Literature syllabus for the 
School Certificate Examination of the University 


of Cambridge. [School. 
LATIN AND GREEK 

Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book VI. Edited by 
C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. LJunior. 
my ial XXI. Edited by J. E. MEtHutsuH, M.A. 
(School. 

— BOOKS XXIand XXII. Edited by Canon W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 5s. [School. 
Virgi..—AENEID. Book VI. Edited by T. E. 


Pace, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 
Horace.—ODES.—Book II. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 


M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— ODES. Book II. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
2s. 6d. [School. 
Thucydides. BOOK VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. (School. 
BOOKS VI and VII. Edited by Rev. PERCIVAL 
Frost, M.A. 4s. (School. 
Xenophon. ’ “MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited by 
A. R. CLUER, B.A. 6s. (School. 
— ANABASIS. Book III. Edited by Rev. G. H. 
NaLL, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 


Homer.—ILIAD. Books XIII-XXIV. Edited by 
LeaF, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 


[School. 
Euripides. —MEDEA. Edited by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, 
M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 


—— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 3s. 
[Junior and School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1934 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1934 | 


ENGLISH 
Thackeray.—ESMOND. With Introduction and Notes. 


3s. 

—— ESMOND. Edited by G. B. HENNEMAN. 2s. 6d. 

—— ESMOND. Edited and Abridged by A. C. 
MACKENZIE, M.A. 2s. 

Scott. —MARMION and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
By F. T. PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. 

——- MARMION. Edited by MICHAEL MACMILLAN, 
D.Litt. 3s. 

—— MARMION. Edited by G. B. AITON. 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare.—THE TEMPEST. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. 28S. 

—— THE TEMPEST. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. 

—— MACBETH. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. 

— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Kinglake. EOTHEN. 
2s. 6d. 

Keats.—SELECTIONS. (Containing the prescribed 
poems.) Edited by B. Groom, M.A. Is. 6d. 


With Notes. 
Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Plato.—CRITO and PHAEDO. (Chs. 57 to end.) 
Edited by Prof. C. H. KEENE, M.A. 3s. 
Arrian.—SELECTIONS. With Exercises. By Rev. 
JOHN Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
2s. 
Euripides —ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 
Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
Livy.— BOOKS II and III. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 4s. 
— BOOK II. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
M. ALFORD. 2s. [Just published. 
Virgil—AENEID. Book VIII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 2s. 
Horace.—ODES. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 
ODES. Book I. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 


Edited by Rev. H. M. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS 1934 


ENGLISH 
Shakespeare HENRY V. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
2s. [Senzor. 
— HENRY V. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 


Is. 6d. net. [Senior. 


— THE TEMPEST. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
[Senior and Junior. 
Eversley Edition. With 
[Senior and Junior. 
Chaucer.—THE PROLOGUE. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD. 2s. [Senior. 
— — THE PROLOGUE, KNIGHT’S TALE, AND 
NUN’S PRIEST'S TALE. Edited by A. INGRAHAM. 
2s. 6d. [Sentor. 
Ruskin.—SESAME AND LILIES. Edited by A. E. 
RoBeErts, M.A. Is. 4d. [Sentor. 
—— SESAME AND LILIES and THE KING OF 
THE GOLDEN RIVER. Edited by H. E. BATES. 
2s. 6d. [Sentor. 
Scott—THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by 

G. H. Stuart, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 
—— THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL and 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. With Notes bv 

F. T. PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. 

[Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 


Kingsley —HEREWARD THE WAKE. With Intro- 


— THE TEMPEST. 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. 


duction and Notes. 2s. 6d. [ Junior. 
Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Edited by 
H. G. BUEHLER. 2s. 6d. [Junior. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 


ENGLIS H—contd. 


Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Abridged and 
Edited by C. H. RussELL, M.A. 1s.6d. (Junior. 
— A CHRISTMAS CAROL and THE CRICKET 
ON THE HEARTH. Edited by J. M. Sawin and 
I. M. THOMAS. 2s. 6d. [Preliminary. 
Longfellow.—_THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. Edited 
by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 1s. 9d. [Preliminary. 
— TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. Edited by J. H. 
CASTLEMAN. 2s. 6d. [Lower Forms. 
Macaulay.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME AND 
OTHER POEMS (containing “ Horatius” and 
“ Armada ”). Edited by W. T. Wess, M.A. 
2s. 3d. [Lower Forms. 
—— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME and other Poems 
(containing “‘ Horatius ” and ‘“‘ Armada ”). Edited 
by F. T. BAKER. 2s. 6d. [Lower Forms. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Virgi.—AENEID. Book VI. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
M.A. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
Caesar.—THE GALLIC WAR. Book VI. Edited by 
C. COLBECK, M.A. 2s. [ Junior. 
Eutropius.— Books I and II. Edited by W. WELCH, 
M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 2s. [Preliminary. 
Phaedrus.—THE FABLES. Edited by G. H. Natt, 
M.A. 2s. [Preliminary. 
Xenophon.— MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited by 
A. R. CLUER, B.A. 6s. [Senior. 
—— ANABASIS. Book III. Edited by G. H. NALL, 
M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
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Tommy, of course, tried on the same game with me 
when first we made acquaintance; but not having that 
finesse in trickery which comes with more mature years 
he had, while playing football, roared out in my hearing 
like Stentor himself. So there were really two Tommy 
Smiths—the bright, busy, bustling, commanding, alert boy 
of the football-field, and the dull, stodgy, inarticulate, 
inferiority complex-ridden dunce of the class-room. I 
made up my mind to do something about it, and the 
class having reassembled, I called Tommy out to the floor. 

“ Now, Tommy,” said I, “ suppose you spent fourpence, 
twopence, and sixpence, how much would you have left 
out of a shilling ? ” 

Tommy stood there with downcast eyes, the protective 
mantle which his cunning nature had devised drawn 
closely round him. It had worked before, so why should 
it fail now ? 

“So it’s too hard for you, eh, Tommy ? Well, just 
repeat the question. Pl tell it to you again,” and I did so. 

“ Blub, blub, blub,” went Tommy, his voice sounding 
like the bleating of a lamb from some distant hillside. 

“ Oh, come on, Tommy ; you can speak louder than that 
if you try. Now just tell me’ the question again,” and 
T took out my instrument of persuasion. Tommy regarded 
the “ teacher’s best friend ” without interest; he had 
seen such things before, but had not as yet been made 
acquainted with their potentialities. Again he made the 
blubbing sound which had saved him so much trouble in 
the past, but this time, alas, the charm didn’t work. . . 

The head came in a few moments later while Tommy was 
yet in tears, and seeing him standing there said: ‘ Good 
heavens, you haven’t been punishing that boy, have you? ” 

“ Well, as a matter of fact I have,” said I. “ I thought 
that a little oil of the hazel might do him good. He’s a 
proper young skrimshanker.”’ 

“ But that boy’s nervous; he’s been under the doctor 
for weeks past. I forget the name of the disease he’s 
suffering from. I think 1t’s—er—convolvulitis, or some- 
thing hke that. Anyhow, you mustn’t worry or harass 
him. As for the others, you can chase them up hill and 
down dale all day long if you want to.” 

“ Til do just that,” said I, and I meant it. 

* * * 


For the time to come I carried on like the worst sergeant- 
major that ever harried a raw recruit. I chased them all 
day long, never giving them an instant of time in which 
to fall back into their slack “ civilian ” ways; and by 
dint of sheer hard work even the obdurate Tommy Smith 
could now speak up as clearly and alertly in the class- 
room as he did on the football field. 

The eight dunces, with the exception of one boy who 
was Clearly subnormal in many respects, were the especial 
objects of my solicitous care; and I think they learned 
more in four weeks under me than they had learned in the 
previous four years. As I have indicated, my manner of 
dealing with them partook of the methods of the cattle- 
drover, the sergeant-major, the hon-tamer, and the horse- 
wrangler of the Western plains. Such methods are, of 
course, not in accordance with ‘modern educational 
thought ”’ but in certain cases they're mighty effective, all 
the same. 

After a few weeks of this Spartan regime the attendances 
of my eight pet dunces began to become rather irregular, 
and on one occasion three of them absented themselves 
for an entire week. However, they all arrived back at 
school one wet Monday morning, and I was just about to 
question them as to the why and wherefore of their unofficial 
holiday when the head walked in. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Jones,” said he. ‘‘ By the way, I’ve 
had medical certificates about those three absenteecs of 
yours. Johnny Jones has been suffering from palpitation, 
Tommy Smith from severe attacks of neurasthenia, and 
Ronny Roberts from impetigo.” 

“That’s a good one, anyhow,” said I. 

“ What’s a good one ? ” 
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“Why, that impetigo. There’s a rhythm and a euphony 
about the word that rather tickles my fancy. It would 
make a fine theme-song for a talkie—‘ If you go, Impetigo, 
then I’ll go back to you.’ ” 

‘“‘ Just forget the talkies, if you can, for a time. I’ve 
also had a letter from Tommy Smith’s father in which he 
says that Tommy hasn’t been happy since he came into 
your class.” 

“T say he hasn't,” said I grimly. 

“Yes, but why hasn’t he?” said the head testily. 
“ These children are all nervous cases, yet you’ve been 
chasing them around as if they were as strong as young 
bull elephants.” 

“I think they’re a lot of young skrimshankers.”’ 

‘Oh, then, perhaps you know better than the medical 
men? Anyhow, you'll have to revise your methods with 
these boys. Be kind to them, make them feel happy and 
contented with their school life and you'll see that they'll 
make quite satisfactory progress. As for the others, you 
can chase them to your heart’s content; they're a lazy 
lot of young devils, anyhow.” 

“ But the others don’t need chasing,” said I desperately. 
“ They’re ali good, bright, intelligent boys. Why, some of 
them, young as they are, have more brains in their little 
fingers than you—er—lI mean I have in my whole carcass 
—you big stiff! ’’ I added sotto voce. 

“I can quite easily believe that,” said the head sar- 
castically. ‘‘ Anyhow, you must treat these children for 
the future with much more consideration. You ought, 
as a professional man, to treat each child as an individual 
and not as a member of a herd; moreover, these boys 
are backward simply because of the weak state of their 
nerves, so you .must deal with them accordingly.” 

“Sez you. But what about my nerves ? Aren’t teachers 
allowed to have nerves like ” but the head was already 
out of earshot. 


* * * 


So there was I with some boys who needed chasing ; 
nay, richly deserved it, but were not to be allowed to get 
it, while other boys who did not need it were to get it hot 
and strong. What was I to do ? I opened my desk listlesslv 
and took out the register. The class had just come in 
from the playground, and were, as 1s usual for the first 
few minutes, more than a trifle boisterous. I did not, for 
the time being, attempt to quell the exuberance of my 
charges and they, quick to note my attitude, were no less 
quick to take advantage of it. Just as the door opened 
and the head walked in, an idea came to me. How would 
it do for me to do a little skrimshanking on my ownaccount ? 
Since nervous diseases were so fashionable and so highly 
respected around these parts, why shouldn’t I become 
afflicted with the prevalent malady ? [I’ve never had 
people fussing around me with anxious solicitude, so | 
determined to sample the experience, if possible. 

“ There's rather too much noise in here, isn’t there, 
Mr. Jones?” said the head. “ Why don’t you give them 
something to do? ” 

“I was just about to do so, but somehow I feel rather 
queer this morning. I think my nerves are—I mean I 
believe I’ve got a touch of—of impetigo.”’ 

“ A touch of what?” said the head, looking at me 
queerly. ‘‘ What are your symptoms ? ” 

“ Asa matter of fact I’ve felt queer for some days now. 
I—I don’t feel a bit like work. I can’t sleep at all during 
the mid-day recess, and I suffer dreadfuHy from loss of 
appetite after meals. I’m—I’m sure I’ve got impetigo, for 
my nerves seem to be all unstrung.” 

“ But impetigo isn’t a nervous disease ; 
disease.” 

“ Oh, er—it’s a—it’s a— ”’ 

“ Yes: it’s just that. But wait here a moment and I'll 
bring you something that’ll put you right in a jiffy,” and 
he turned and walked out of the room. 

But as he went out by one door I went out by the othe 
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DISTINCTIVE 
STATIONERY 


E.S.A. Exercise Books are 
made of superior British 
paper, and distinctive covers 


can be supplied for different 
subjects. Large stocks are 
carried of Exercise Books 
and Stationery of every des- 
cription, of good quality and 


BEST VALUE 


THE SIGN OF 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


AND PRIZES 


E.S.A. Book Service Organi- 
zation is most complete. 
The Reference Library con- 
tains upwards of 12,000 
specimen volumes of School 
Books ; the stock comprises 
over 500,000 Books. A com- 


prehensive and varied selec- 
tion of Prize Books is on view 
and School Books or Prizes 
can be delivered with 


SPEED and ACCURACY 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


QUALITY 
FURNITURE 


E.S.A. Furniture is manufac- 
tured at the Esavian Works, 
Stevenage, which are 
equipped with modern ma- 
chinery for the production 


of high-grade School Furni- 
ture. Schools and Colleges 
can be completely equipped 
or single articles supplied at 


ver 
KEEN PRICES 


SERVICE 


SCHOOL 
REQUISITES 


E.S.A. Catalogues are issued 
for all departments : Station- 
ery, Furniture, Textbooks, 
Library and Prize Books, 


School Uniform, Sports, 
Kindergarten, Handwork, 
and Chemicals and Chemical 
Apparatus, and will be sent 
free to Principals. 


VARIETY and QUALITY 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 
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Sir Philip Magnus, Bart. 


E have received from the Secretary of the College 
of Preceptors' the following appreciation of the late 
Sir Philip Magnus and the work he did in connexion with 


the College : 


The death of Sir Philip Magnus brings to an end a long 
period of devoted service in the cause of education. The 
College of Preceptors joins with the many institutions, 
upon the promotion of whose interests and prosperity 
Sir Philip Magnus bestowed his energies, in paying a 
respectful and affectionate tribute to his memory. Sir 
Philip was one of the oldest members of the College. He 
joined in 1874, when the Rev. W. Haig-Brown of the 
Charterhouse was President. He was elected to the Council 
six years later, in 1880, under the Presidency of the Very 
Rev. T. W. Jex Blake, then Dean of Wells. On the death 
of Dr. Richard Wormell, he was elected President in 1908, 
and he remained President until his own death, twenty- 
five years later; he had previously served as one of the 
Vice-Presidents from 1899. 

This long association was no accident, nor did it mean a 
mere placid continuance in one office among many others. 
He took a personal share in the affairs of the College from 
the beginning and his interest in its welfare never flagged. 
Whenever possible he presided personally over meetings 
of the Council, and he was usually elected to the chair 
at general meetings of members. He kept himself informed 
of all that passed in the College sub-committees, and 
without imposing any strong personal policy of his own 
guided that of the Council, mediating between opposing 
views when they arose. He made no attempt to dominate 
the ofticers of the College, but expected to be consulted 
and was consulted on all matters of importance. His 
duty on formal occasions was punctiliously performed 
almost to his ninetieth year. Up to the time when failing 
health obliged him to run no risk, he received the guests of 
the College at receptions, and when it was too much to 
expect him to appear, he sent a warm message of greeting. 
It is the custom for all diplomas of the College to be signed 


by the President, and up to the end Sir Philip wrote his 
signature in his firm and beautiful hand on some three or 
four hundred diplomas each year. f 

Sir Philip Magnus’s name in the public mind is quite 
properly associated with technical education and with the 
development of London University, with neither of which 
is the College of Preceptors closely linked. But Sir Philip's 
genuine interest in education was not exhausted even by 
his efforts in these enormous spheres. He found time to 
join councils such as those of the Royal Society of Arts 
and the College of Preceptors. He seems to have been 
little attracted by the kind of public service which the 
State System offered after 1902, though he did serve for 
some years on the London School Board before then. He 
had no hostility towards the State and local authorities, 
and, in fact, was often consulted by them. But he preferred 
the independent societies, some of which, such as the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, he had done so much to 
establish. The College of Preceptors seems to have been a 
special favourite of his. When advancing age compelled 
him to resign from other councils and committees, he 
retained his connexion with the College and was obviously 
gratified when his offer to withdraw was met by the 
unanimous and warmly expressed desire of the College 
Council that he should continue. 

The College has been honoured and its prestige has 
been enhanced by having as its President for twenty-five 
years a man of such eminence in education and of such 
personal dignity. The Council is deeply sensible of its 
loss. Beyond their pride in their President, the members, 
some of whom have been attached to the College for almost 
as long as Sir Philip, have cherished a warm affection 
for the man himself whose single-mindedness they could 
admire without reservation. Very many men and women 
have devoted themselves in the last 150 years to the cause 
of education and have given freely of their time and energy 
to further it. Among them there are few whose career has 
been so long and so consistently useful as the life of Sir 
Philip Magnus. 


The Sixty-Fourth Term 


By R. L. 


HEADMISTRESS, about to return to her public 
school after twenty-one vears of service there, may 
well feel apprehensive as the new term approaches. She 
still remembers the beginning of her first term, the ex- 
hilarating joy of meeting one’s own school for the first time, 
and of learning visibly and consciously by experience, as 
unforeseen problems were grappled with day by day ; she 
still remembers the light that shone on cach new day, when 
“to keep house ” for that unknown yet friendly multitude 
was indeed ‘ to be a joyful mother of children ” ; and she 
compares those vivid, beautiful memories with the half- 
forgotten beginnings of other terms. Any conscientious 
and enthusiastic person may well pause to think, not twice 
but a hundred times, now that the too-familiar routine is 
about to begin again: Is it fair to go on so long ? Has the 
tire died down that should kindle other fires ? Have ‘‘ use 
and wont” supplanted one’s own original, so carefully 
planned approaches to the task of guiding, encouraging, 
illuminating those hundreds of lives ? Is it still as clear as 
it was at first, that in that community of separate persons 
each member counts for exactly one, none for more and 
none for fewer ? Does each colleague find new and living 
counsel ready in time of need, or does any one meet only 
ready-made, second-hand stuff, sixty-third-term stuff ? 
Here is room for thought, and room for not a little fear. 
To ladle out old, tasteless food for fresh and eager intelli- 
gences, to use what will just do instead of the best one can 
possibly produce, to unpack cut-and-dried maxims from 


the dusty cupboard of a spirit grown old, how grim the 
thought! How can one be secure against a fear so subtle ? 
It is clear that a new approach is needed: and perhaps 
one may learn from the familiar experience of entertaining 
in the school a visitor who looks at it with new eyes and 
helps the accustomed dweller, too, to see it ditferently, and 
almost as if for the first time. The visitor looks at it with 
new eves: then why not be a visitor? One headmistress 
recently tried the experiment, in her sixty-third term, and 
because of that effort she feels able to face her sixty-fourth 
with some, at all events, of the new delight of a stranger. 

The idea came quite suddenly: “ I will inspect, in the 
character of a stranger, my own school,” she told herself. 
“ I will thoroughly review its life and work as if I had never 
seen it before. I will ask all the questions that H.M. 
Inspectors ask (and possibly a few more). I will find out 
how and why things are done, and what old and young 
think about things.” 

So, after two days’ notice, an inspired game began: it 
lasted a week, and was an entirely dehghtful experience. 
The school was a large boarding-school, and no department 
was left unvisited. A book was kept, in which strong and 
weak points were noted : conversation at meal times became 
unexpectedly comical and revealing : lessons, visited conse- 
cutively instead of at rare intervals, proved delightful; 
nobody seemed unwilling or less than happy to play the 
new game. 

(Continued on page 676) 
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TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 
Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


OCTOBER 2, 1933. 


VoL. 65. No. 771. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every 


description. 
USE FLORIG cs 
ENE (“Z 
— (Regd.) Floor-H ygiene) 
it saves time, labour, and money, and is easily applied. 
The sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 
The “DUST-ALLAYER”’ Co., 4 Vernon PI., Bloomsbury 8q., London, W.C.1. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, County, City, and Boro’ Education Authorities, £0, 
Established over 32 years. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK -» os 7/6 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK .. 
“ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ”’ oe ae 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


FOY LES ror BOOKS! 


Any book on any subject. Over two million volumes in 
stock. Catalogues free on mentioning your interests 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (seven lines) 


SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 
Sx Entrance Scholarships of {£40 

‘ are offered in June. For three of these boys 
resident in the East Riding are preferred. The School 
fees are {78 15s. per annum, inclusive. Junior Hostel 
for boys under 13. For details apply Headmaster, 


P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 


N Examination for Scholarships 


and Exhibitions, varying from {£50 to £15, 
is held annually in July. General knowledge is 
reference to s 
subject. Exhibitions also awarded on the Common 


Entrance Examinations. 


FORTNIGHTLY WEEK-END COURSE OF DRAMATIC 
PRODUCTION AT EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD 


Autumn Term. Opening session, Sunday, October 8, at 3 p.m. and 
6 p.m. These meetings FREE to all interested. Thoroughly practical 
Course in every branch of Stage production under professional producers. 
Model programmes and plays for Schools and Colleges prepared. Lectures 
by famous dramatists. Evening Theatre visits. Acting parts guaranteed 
every member if desired. Public performances of Shakespearian, Classic, 
and Modern plays at close of Course. Inclusive Fee, 24 guineas. 

PRACTICAL COURSE IN PLAY-WRITING and opportunities 
for original play production. 

DRAMA SCHOOL OF ACTING AND PLAY PRODUCTION, 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, in two alternative sessions from December 29 
to January 7, and from January 5 to January 14. Inclusive fee, 3 guineas. 

FOR THOSE PRODUCING PLAYS. Many thousands of 
Beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods and sizes, copied from world- 
famous portraits in richest fabrics, loaned at special rates to educational 
organizations. Stage Curtains, Silk and Velvet Stage Hangings, 
Scenery and Properties also obtainable. 

Dramatic Library containing every classic and modern play. Annual 
subscription, 5s. Free Advisory Bureau. 

For full particulars of COURSES, COSTUMES, LIBRARY, apply 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, enclosing stamped envelope 


EVERYTHING FOR BOOK LOVERS AND STUDENTS 
Established 1875 


LAMLEY & CO. 


Booksellers and Stationers 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOKSHOP 
1, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W.7 


Near South Kensington Station KENSINGTON 1276 
We specialize in books on the Arts and Sciences and 
keep a large stock of Textbooks for Students’ use 
Bookbinding by Experienced Workmen 
School Stationery Students’ Textbooks 


Mathematical Instruments, Fountain Pens, and Loose-leaf Books 


We undertake any Printing from a Handbill to a Book 


SCHOLARSHI PS—continued 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
PT NTRAN CE Scholarships. 


~~ —e 


Examination June, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 


zation in one 


Six of 
varying value will be offered each year. 
1934. — Apply SECRETARY, 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


Ax Examination for Scholarships 


and Exhibitions for girls under 14 will be 
held in May, 1934. Papers will be worked at the 
candidate's home or school and candidates qualifying 
on these will be asked to come to Roedean for further 
examination. The status and title of Scholar and 
Exhibitioner and a minimum grant of £30 a year 
to each Scholar and {15 a year to each Exhibitioner 
will be awarded purely on grounds of merit. Increases 
up to £120 may he granted on satisfactory evidence 
of need for assistance. Particulars and forms of 
Spp caton from the SECRETARY. last day of entry, 

arch 24. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


HE Examination for Ten Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual 
value of £100 to £40, will be held on June 8 and 9 
next in London and Sedbergh. Candidates must be 
under 14 years of age on January 1, 1983. 
For further information apply to THE HEAD- 
MASTER, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 


SOMERVILLE COLLECE, OXFORD 


‘THE following Scholarships, tenable 


from October, 1934, will be offered for com- 
petition in November, 1933. The Examination will 
e held in conjunction with Lady Margaret Hall. 
A Mary Ewart Scholarship of £100 a year. 
A Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £80 a year. 
A Students’ Scholarship of £45 a year. 
A Rosa Hovey Scholarship of £35 a yeor. 
Not more than Seven Scholarships or Exhibition. 
of not les than £20 nor more than {40 a year. 
The total number of Scholarships and Exhibitions 
With or without emolument will not exceed fifteen. 
Particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 


Further details from— 
S. M. TOYNE, M.A., Headmaster. 


THE LAURELS, RUQBY 
(Recognized by the Board of Education) 


pR! VATE Boarding School for 
Giris, with definite Church of England teach- 
ing. Full Graduate Staff. Excellent health and 
games record. Guide and Cadet er Companies. 
Bursaries of £30 are offered for girls wishing to 
take the H.C. Examination in july. 1934 or 1935. 
TE Entrance Scholarships of £30-50 for girls under 
years. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON 
AX Examination is held annually 


early in June for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships : One value £80 per annum ; one value 
60 annum ; two value £40 per annum. Al 
etails from the HEADMASTER. 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS 
Entrance Scholarship Examination, 1934 


HE Examination will be held in 

July, 1934. Candidates must be under 13 

years of age on May 1, 1934. Entrance Forms can 
be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 


NTRANCE Scholarships, Scholar- 


ship Examinations are held twice annuall 
in March and June. Eight Scholarships are offered, 
value {40-£70. Successful candidates enter the 
School in the September following the examinations. 
For full particulars, dates, entry forms, &c., apply 
to the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


Chairman: 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LorD GISBOROUGH 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AN Examination is held annually, 

usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 

Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from £65 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 

For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


See also pages 677 and 678 


A PROFESSIONAL OPINION 


“ My advertisement in the May number of 
chard Journal of Education has done very 
w 08 


This refers to one insertion of a small professional 
announcement. 


“SCHOOL LIBRARIES ” 


For List of Articles in 
this series see page 695. 


The following numbers of The Journal 
of Education are out of print: All copies 
before Jan., 1915; Oct. and Nov., 1916; 
Jan., Feb., March, May, and June, 1919; 
May, 1920; Jan., 1932. 
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At the end of a week, the head, faint yet pursuing, 
realized that something fresh and vivid had been gained 
by the experiment. The school was known in a different 
way, and it seemed new ; it seemed, also, particularly alive 
and gay and friendly. Many persons had been amused and 
enlightened by having found out how little they knew of the 
reasons for details of routine; many had a clearer grasp 
of the constitution of a public school, and all, without 
exception, seemed keenly interested in the business of 
inspection and aware of its value to the amateur inspector, 
whose formal “ report ” was excellently received. ‘‘ It was 
all to the good,” was the general verdict : and the inventor 
of the game felt marvellously cheered and invigorated. 


If then, it is not possible to face one’s sixty-fourth term 
with complete equanimity, because of those fears which 
nibble mouse-like in the wainscotting of the house of life, 
where fatigue, it may be, or long custom, has made a chink, 
at least it is feasible to look forward to it with reinforced 
courage, gained by approaching one’s familiar surroundings 
in a new character. If one can never recapture the glow 
of that far-off first term, still there are enlivening ways of 
making old things new : and just possibly (says the musing 
heart) the other sixty-three terms are going to help 
the sixty-fourth to be that very best one of all, to 
which the incurably hopeful spirit—at its best—looks 
forward. 


Topics and Events 


PROFESSIONAL CLASsES Arp CounNciL.—This valuable body, 
as might be expected in these times of difficulty, finds increasing 
calls on its funds and, unfortunately, a restricted income. 
According to the twelfth annual report, for the year ended 
April 30, 1933, expenditure on relief was £10,493, an increase of 
more than {2,000 over the previous year, while subscriptions 
and donations brought in £7,709, a decrease of £600. No less 
than 1,385 applications for assistance were received during the 
year. The sum spent on education and education maintenance 
amounted to £4,295, expended on fifty boys and forty-seven 
girls. Some £600 was spent in assisting thirty-six cases requiring 
medical and convalescence aid, while £967 went under the heading 
of ‘‘ general help,” a miscellaneous group requiring monetary 
assistance for various purposes. No alteration has been made in 
the scale of relief given. Outstanding additions to the Council's 
funds have been £1,000 from the estate of the late Miss Jessie 
Ormerod, and a further grant of £500 from the Pilgrim Trust. 
Great care is taken in administering the Council’s funds that 
there should be no overlapping with other similar bodies, and 
it may be assumed that assistance is given only in cases for 
which there are no other avenues of help. Professional workers 
are a mixed body, often difficult to help, for whom the Council 
does valuable work and to whom it should be able to look with 


confidence for support. 
+ * + 


VACATION TERM FOR BiBLicaL Stupy.—The Vacation Term 
for Biblical Study held its thirty-first meeting at Newnham 
College, Cambridge, from July 29 to August 12. About 120 
students attended the course, of which the main theme was 
“ Revelation.” The inaugural address was delivered by Prof. 
Raven, on Sunday, July 30, in Great St. Mary’s Church. After 
an illuminating analysis of the present world-situation, Prof. 
Raven went on to describe our experience of the transcendence 
and the Immanence of God, stressing the present need for the 
discovery of a new synthesis of these two aspects of the Divine 
Revelation. During the first week there were two courses of 
four lectures: one by the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, on “ The 
Apocalypse,” the other by the Rev. The Master of the Temple, 
whose subject was “ The Significance of the Revelation of God 
in Christ.” The lecture-courses during the second week were 
given by the Rev. Dr. Wardle, on “ The Religions and Historical 
Background of the Books of Kings and Chronicles,” and by the 
Rev. Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson, on “ The Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit in the Bible and in the Early Church.” In addition, 
Prof. Burkitt gave two lectures on “Great Latin Hymns.” 
Many single lectures were also given on various subjects. 
Conversation classes and informal discussion groups were held 
in connexion with the longer courses, and the students much 
appreciated the Greek Testament readings conducted by Miss 
’ Stoneman, and the Hebrew readings given by Prof. S. A. Cook, 
and the Rev. Dr. Wardle. Visits to the libraries of Trinity 
College and Corpus Christi, and to the University Press, as well 
as to Ely Cathedral, WEN also arranged. 


THE B.B.C. PRoGRAMME.—Although the purely educational 
talks do not begin until the first week of October, the last 
fortnight in September found most of the critical talks 
restored to the evening programmes. The new speakers on 
books are G. K. Chesterton and Desmond MacCarthy. Archibald 
Haddon—who was the first broadcasting dramatic critic—is 
calling his series ‘‘ Let’s go to the Theatre ” and hopes in the 
course of the talks to bring from time to time difterent actors 
and actresses to the studio to tell listeners something about the 
plays in which they are appearing. Oliver Baldwin, whose 
series, ‘‘ Films Worth Seeing,” began on September 27, has 
had a very varied, not to say exciting career. During the War 
he was an officer in the Brigade of Guards, and afterwards 


travelled far and wide. In 1920 he found himself a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the American Army, was imprisoned by the Bol- 
sheviks and condemned to death by the Turks in the following 
year. The pamphlets giving full details of the evening foreign 
language talks during the autumn were ready last month. 
They are 4d. each post free, from the Publications De- 
partment, Broadcasting House, London, W. 1. Herr Max 
Kroemer will be the German teacher, and the course has been 
planned for two years, the first of which is primarily intended 
for listeners who know no German. An extension of the morning 
talks on Tuesdays and Fridays took place at the end of 
September, and an extra talk on Monday afternoons at 
3.15 was included. This latter is on Sports and Pastimes, and 
will be given by a variety of speakers. The Tuesday morning 
talks are at 11 o'clock and the title is ‘‘ Events at Home and 
Abroad.” On alternate weeks Vernon Bartlett will give simple 
explanations of foreign affairs, while various other speakers will 
discuss home items on the intervening Tuesdays. On Thursdays 
at the same time the popular broadcaster, Clifford Collinson, 
will give six more of his ‘‘ Pioneers of Exploration ” talks, while 
later on other speakers will tell some Travellers’ Tales. For 
the general listener, two particularly interesting series have 
also been planned. On Saturday evenings at 7.10 “ Anywhere 
for a News Story ” will bring to the microphone many of the 
leading correspondents whose feature stories of the world’s 
great events have thrilled us in the past. The other series is an 
eye-witness account of American life to-day as seen through 
the eyes of a Modern Columbus—S. P. B. Mais. 
* * * 


AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES, ROYAL AIR ForceE.—Two hundred 
and forty-five Aircraft apprentices between the ages of 15 and 17 
are required by the Royal Air Force for entry into the schools of 
technical training at Halton, Bucks., and at Cranwell, Lincs. 
They will be entered partly by competitive examination and 
partly by ‘“ Direct Entry ” (on presentation of an approved 
first school certificate). Entry from both sources will take 
place in January, 1934. The competitive examination will be 
conducted at numerous local centres on November 7 next. The 
sons of officers, warrant officers and Senior N.C.Os of the three 
services will receive special consideration. Full information 
regarding the examination, the methods of entry and the appren- 
ticeship training scheme generally can be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Air Ministry (Aircraft Apprentices Depart- 
ment), Gwydry House, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. Successful 
candidates will be required to complete a period of twelve 
years’ regular Air Force service from the age of 18, in addition 
to the previous training period. At the age of 30 they retum 
to civil life, but will normally be given an opportunity to enter 
the R.A.F. Reserve for four years and to draw a gratuity of #100. 
A proportion, limited by the requirements of the service, may 
be permitted to re-engage to complete time for pension. 

* + + 


RELIGIous EDUCATION.—The Association for Adult Religious 
Education (formerly Divinity Lectures Committee) will shortly 
commence its new session. An interesting course has been 
arranged by the Rev. Principal Charles Ryan Smith on the 
Social Teaching of the Old Testament, to be given at University 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 1 on Friday evenings at 6.30. Two 
courses on the New Testament will also be given, one on Mondays 
at 6.30 at University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1, the other 
at Westfield College, Hampstead, on Thursdays at 8.15. The 
New Testament lecturer is Miss Marjory S. West, Staff Lecturer 
in Divinity for London and Oxford Universities. A prospectus 
of all lectures will be sent free on application to the Hon. 
Secretary, 4 Garnham Street, London, N. 16, who will abo 
gladly advise students desiring to study for the Diploma on the 
Literary, Historical and Comparative Study of the Bible. 
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Reviews 


A GREAT FRENCH COMPOSER 


Claude Debussy: his Life and Works. By L. VALLAs. 
Translated from the French by MAIRE and GRACE 
O'BRIEN. (21s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

This comprehensive study of the great French composer 
and his works, now made available for English readers in an 
excellent translation, forms an important addition to our 
knowledge of a musician who, in the words of Gaston 
Carraud, ‘‘overthrew the very foundations of musical 
art, destroyed its highways and opened up a horizon of 
almost illimitable discoveries,” and, although the author 
hints of a few undisclosed details, it will at once take its 
place as the standard work on the subject. M. Vallas 
has already, in an earlier book, outlined the principles 
and theories which actuated Debussy in the greater part 
of his creative work, and he has here been able to expand 
and explain them more fully. 

His account of Debussy’s days as a student striving to 
win the Prix de Rome is especially interesting in its reve- 
lation of the forces at work in his earlier compositions and 
of his efforts to keep sufficiently within the bounds of 
conventionality as to satisfy the professors on whose 
opinions depended his chances of success. 

It was not until the appearance of such works as “ La 
Damotselle Elue,”’ the “ Prose Lyriques ’’ and the “ Noc- 
turnes,” that the real Debussy was seen, and the composer, 
now freed from all academic restraint, was able to give the 
fullest expression to his new and, as they then certainly 
were, revolutionary ideas, both melodic and harmonic, 
and to bring to their logical conclusion the theories which 
he had for a long time been propounding to his own circle 
of intimates. 

M. Vallas discusses the whole of Debussy’s output, and 
quoting freely from his letters and writings, and also from 
the current criticisms of his works as they were produced, 
presents an informative picture of his development as a 
composer, wrestling with the problem of a continual renewal 
of his art and seeking always the invention of new processes 
and the avoidance of the conventions which he hated so 
whole-heartedly. 

A useful feature of the bcok is a complete thematic 
catalogue of Debussy’s compositions. Its value to the 
student, already considerable, would have been still 
further enhanced by the addition of an index. 


THE CHANGING ROCKS 


Metamorphism : a Study of the Transformations of Rock- 
Masses. By Dr. A. HARKER. (178. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Without doubt this is a book for which geologists have 
been waiting. It is the result of the work of a lifetime of 
one known to be the greatest petrologist of his time. The 
work is worthy of its author, the arrangement is admirable 
and the descriptions easy to follow. It deals successively 
with thermal, dynamic, and regional metamorphism. 

In the case of thermal metamorphism the controlling 
factors are temperature and hydrostatic pressure, shearing 
stress being absent. Mineralogical change is considered as 
something progressive, for as temperature rises a rock 
passes through a series of changes, the actual stage of 
alteration reached being dependent on the temperature. 

In argillaceous sediments, with a comparatively small 
rise in temperature, biotite, cordierite, and andalusite may 
appear, with further rise we may find garnet and hypers- 
thene, and finally come across sillimanite and corundum. 
Descriptions of the changes in more arenaceous, in cal- 
careous, and in igneous rocks are also given. But when the 
temperature of a heated rock falls, mineralogical changes 
also occur, and under the heading of retrograde meta- 
morphism come sericitization of aluminous silicates, 
pinitization of cordierite and chloritization of biotite. 

Not only is simple thermal metamorphism subjected to 
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analysis, but changes of a pneumatolytic and metasomatic 
character are carefully discussed. 

There are two useful chapters on dynamic metamorphism, 
which deal with cleavage, mineralogical changes and cata- 
clastic structures, while regional metamorphism is given a 
far greater space for the very careful account which is 
given of it. The minerals which characterise this type of 
change are differentiated from those typical of purely 
thermal metamorphism, schistosity is explained and dis- 
tinguished from foliation, and the successive zones of 
metamorphism shown by argillaceous sediments are de- 
scribed. As in the case of purely thermal metamorphism 
the changes in arenaceous, calcareous, and igneous rocks 
are also discussed, and then the author turns to the changes 
in thermally metamorphosed rocks which have been sub- 
jected to regional metamorphism and those that have been 
etfected by intrusions of hot rock amongst rocks which have 
been previously altered by metamorphism of a regional type. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 


The Gospel According to St. Luke. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by H. K. Luce. (7s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 


The real and rapid progress made in the study of the 
New Testament during the last few years is strikingly 
exemplified in this new standard edition of the Greek text 
of St. Luke. The Rev. H. K. Luce is a headmaster of 
experience. The book is based on the notes used over a 
series of years in teaching upper forms. It is thus the 
result of ripe reflection and adaptation to the needs of 
adolescent boys, whilst at the same time the editor has 
kept himself in touch with new developments as these 
have arisen. The presentation is delightfully free from 
preconceived theory. The introduction errs, if at all, in 
being too compressed. The general nature of the docu- 
mentary evidence, for example, is clearly explained, but 
we should have been glad of some hints as to the exact 
importance of the variations in the Western Text, as also 
of those in the Freer and Koridethi MSS., of which so 
much has been heard of late. 

Main reliance has been placed on Prof. Streeter’s Four 
Gospels, as is but proper in a modern English commentary. 
The proto-Luke theory is given full space. But the most 
pleasing and encouraging feature is the frank recognition 
of the importance of form-criticism, Formgeschichte, for 
future developments. We have not seen the work of this 
school so generously welcomed in any other English com- 
mentary. The foundation of the book, in fact, might be 
described as Streeter cum Dibelius. Streeter’s position, 
of course, is triangularly based on an area bounded by 
three main lines of study : synoptic criticism ; the history 
of religious thought and ecclesiastical organization in the 
first century; the genealogical classification of MSS. This 
might have been made more explicit, though it comes out 
implicitly in the notes, and is always at the back of the 
writer's mind. 

The work of Joh. Weiss and of Albert Schweitzer is 
apparently ignored. We ourselves should not find it possible 
to edit the third gospel without mentioning these two 
writers in connexion with some discussion of Paulinism. 
On this point Mr. Luce would seem to have made up his 
mind in the opposite direction. He is more in the Sanday 
line of thought than in that of Harnack. Recent study of 
Rabbinic parallels to passages in the Gospels, as by Strack- 
Billerbeck and Montetiore, has not influenced his notes 
very much. The general treatment is free and courageous, 
combining careful scholarship with a correct regard for 
sound tradition. The book is both truly emancipated and 
thoroughly knowledgeable, and can be recommended 
without qualification. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Greek Art : the Basis of Later European Art. By A. FAIRBANKS. 


(5s. net. Harrap.) 

Progressive Bookcraft. By B. Boyce. (2s. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Constructive Woodwork for Schools. By A. GREGORY. (7s. 6d. 
net. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

Great Lives. 13. H. M. Stanley. By A.J. A. Symons. 14. Blake. 


By A. CLUTTON-BrRock. 16. Robert Burns. 
CARSWELL. (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 
These are three attractive additions to Messrs. Duckworth’s 
admirable new series of Biographies. Stanley was one of the 
world’s pioneers, the “ Columbus of the Nineteenth Century,” 
as Mr. Symons describes him; and the story of his work in 
Africa should make a popular volume. Mr. Symons does 
justice to Stanley's great personality, his driving power, and 
the difficulties he had to overcome; and he helps us to realize 
the tragic failure of Stanley’s ambitions for Africa. There is 
much in the poetry of Burns, particularly in the love lyrics 
and in the satires, that cannot be fully appreciated without 
some understanding of the background of the poct’s life. This 
little biography well supplies that need. The life-story of Robert 
Burns is a fascinating human document, and the author has 
handled her theme with sympathy and with good judgment. 
Blake and Burns were contemporaries and they are usually 
classed together as “ forerunners” of the great Romantic 
movement. Yet it would be difficult to imagine two greater 
contrasts. Mr. Clutton-Brock’s little volume will certainly 
help the student to understand a very difficult personality 
among our poets. 


By CATHERINE 


Wasted Womanhood. By CHARLOTTE Cowproy, together with a 
Biography of the Author by MARGUERITE BENNELL. 
(6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This book is written partly about and partly by Charlotte 
Cowdroy, a woman who had a remarkable career, but who 
could quote with approval Ellen Terry’s dictum that no woman 
is ever completely satisfied with a career, f.e. a professional 
career. The book touches a controversy upon which we do not 
expect to live long enough to have heard the last word. The 
pioneer academic women set out to show that what boys can 
do girls can also do. Ina general way they have proved their 
case. But in so doing they have tended to confuse equality 
with identity, and Mother Nature is compelling us to acknow- 
ledge that obvious physical differences are paralleled by less 
obvious but equally real mental! differences. There were clements 
of true greatness in the character of Charlotte Cowdroy. She 
was too great a woman to conceal her convictions, even when 
they did not seem to advance the cause of women as commonly 
understood. 


Makers of Astronomy. 
Clarendon Press.) 
This book, based on two courses of lectures delivered in 
Glasgow in 1930-32, consists of brief biographical articles on 
many of the greatest astronomers (and some of the less great). 
The articles are not quite chronologically arranged, but are 
divided into groups such as * The Pathfinders,” ‘‘ Pioneers of 
Astrophysics,” “* Watchers of the Skies,” while Newton and the 
Herschels are given complete sections to themselves. Some fault 
might be found with the selection of names, both as regards 
inclusion and omission; occasionally also as to classification, 
which is hable to lead to undue stress on one aspect of an 
astronomer’s work. The author's name, however, is sufficient 
to guarantee the accuracy of the facts; and in addition to 
providing material for very pleasant reading—particularly of the 
“ browsing ’’ type—the book is a handy work of reference for 
biographical and historical facts in Astronomy. 


The World I Live In. By HELEN KELLER. (3s. 6d.net. Methuen.) 

This is a reprint of the 1908 edition, with a new preface by 
the author, and an introduction by E. V. Lucas. The frontispiece 
shows Miss Keller to be a gracious lady whose expressive face 
reveals her lively intelligence as well as the calm happiness of 
her disposition ; looking at it one is prepared to accept her own 
claim that “‘it is the essence of beauty I feel, and not the details 
that go to its making,” and the assertion of E. V. Lucas 
that ‘‘ Miss Keller lives more intensely in her remote fortress 
than we whose eyes and ears are distracted by a thousand 
trifles.” 


By Dr. H. MACPHERSON. (7s. 6d. net. 


Pauline and Old Pauline, 1884-1931. (4s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Sir Hubert Sams has written a lively account of his school 
days, first at a preparatory school for St. Paul’s, and later as dav 
boy and finally boarder at St. Paul’s itself. He has a good 
memory and knows how to select his detail, and as some of his 
old masters and schoolfellows are famous men, his reminiscences 
are of wide interest. The last chapter tells of the Old Pauline 
Association of India and Burma, of which the author was a 
part founder and for many years the moving spirit. 


By H.A. Sams. 


His Excellency the Spectre: the Life of Fritz von Holstein. By 
J. VON KURENBERG. Translated by E. O. LORIMER. (8s. td. 
net. Constable.) 

The Life of Henry Dundas, First Viscount Melville, 1742-1811. 
By C. MATHESON. (20s. net. Constable.) 

Shakespeare at Work, 1592-1603. By G. B. HARRISON. 
net. Routledge.) 

Baird of Television: the Life Story of John Logie Baird. By 
R. F. TirTMan. (10s. net. Seeley Service.) 

Richard Jefferies. By R. ARKELL. (7s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan. 


(10s. 6d. 


Plautus and Terence. By Prof. G. Norwoop. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

The series called ‘‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome,’’ to which 
this volume belongs, is already well known to classical scholars 
both here and in America, and the way in which Prof. Norwood 
has treated his subject is sufficiently indicated by the opening 
sentence of his preface. “ Throughout this book I have adhered,” 
he writes, “ to my intention of discussing Plautus and Terence 
as dramatists.” It may be sufticient to say that he has done 
this in a manner worthy of the series to which this book belongs. 
As a slight indication of his treatment we may mention that his 
chapters are headed: Plautus, General Remarks; Plautus, 
Nercator ; Plautus, the other Nineteen Plays; Terence, Intro- 
duction ; Terence, Style Moralizing Characterization in Terence; 
Plot Structure in Terence; The Basic Thought of Terence. 
Then comes an Appendix dealing with English plays influenced 
by Plautus and Terence. It will be obvious to our readers that 
this treatment is just what was wanted to enable us to realize 
our debt to Plautus and Terence, and we are grateful to Frof. 
Norwood for his lucid exposition which enables us to do so. 
In conclusion we may add that Prof. Norwood’s work is likely 
to add to the already high reputation in which the whole series, 
to which it belongs, is justifiably held. 


A Book of Latin Prose and Latin Verse: from Cato and Plautus 
to Bacon and Milton. With Introduction and Short Notes 
by F. A. WRIGHT. (5s. Macmillan.) 

This pleasantly presented book is primarily an anthology 
of ‘‘ Latin literature from its beginnings down to the period 
when Latin ceased to be the common literary language of 
Europe ” ; but it will be equally useful in schools as a collection 
of passages for unseen translation, with the advantage that 
practically all the passages are chosen for merit of style. An- 
thologies are dangerous things to make, for every one always 
has his own particular passages, ‘‘ gardens closed ” or unknown 
to others, as they hope, but in this book few will find much 
to reject, though they may wish for additions. The selections 
from medieval and Renaissance Latinity are not many, and 
except in a few cases they do not stir much emotion, but it is 
very good to have such noble poems as O Roma nobilis, 
Dies irae, dies illa, Stabat mater dolorosa set out in full. 
The book is provided with a few brief notes on points of unusual 
difficulty and a list of authors drawn upon with the dates of 
their birth. 


The First Two Years of Latin. By L. W. P. Lewis and E. H. 
GODDARD. (3s. 6d. Christophers.) 


Ancient Greek Literature. By C. M. Bowra. (2s. Od. net. 
Lutterworth.) 
Elementary Classics, Livy. Book II. Edited by MARGARET 


ALFORD. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Extracts from Latin Poetry: for Beginners. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Easy Exercises in Latin Syntax. 
Harrap.) 

A Rapid Latin Course. By O. PENTON. (1s. 6d. net. Pitman). 


By A. M. CROFT. 


By A. M. Crort. (1s. od. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Regiment Reichstag: the Fight for Berlin, January, 1919. By 
K. LAMPRECHT. Translated by B. CREIGHTON, with an 
Introduction and Notes by M. SADLEIR, and a Map. (3s. Od. 
net. Constable.) 


Messrs. Constable have now issued a cheap edition of this 
translation of the vivid account of the Spartacus rising in Berlin 
in January, 1919, written by one who took an active part in the 
stirring events. The Reichstag Regiment arose spontaneously, 
we are told, to protect the City at the moment of crisis, and was 
mainly responsible for the defeat of the revolutionaries. An 
interesting introduction by Michael Sadleir gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the period immediately preceding the events described 
in the book. 


The Oxford English Course. By Dr. L. Faucretr. Reading Book I. 
Parts I and II. (6d. each.) Reading Books II, III, and IV. 
(1s. each.) Language Book I. Parts I and II. (6d. each.) 
Language Book II. (6d.) Language Books III and IV. 
(8d. each.) 200 Picture Dictionary Cards. (15s. net.) 100 
Reading Cards. (12s. 6d. net.) Supplementary Readers, 
Stage A. (Based on a Vocabulary of 500 Words.) Nine 
Fables. Robin Hood and Other Stories. The Good Little Men 
and Other Stories. Cinderella and Rapunzel. Dramatized or 
told by L. W. and M. G. M. Faucett. (4d. each.) Supple- 
mentary Readers, Stage B. (Based on a Vocabulary of 
1,000 Words.) Stories from English History. New Testament 
Stories. Stories of Greece. Stories of Rome. Dramatized or 
told by L. W. and M. G. M. Faucett. (4d. each. Supple- 
mentary Readers, Stage D. (Based on a Vocabulary of 
2,000 words.) Mungo Park in Africa, 1795-7. Retold by 
F. M. U. SmitH. (1s.) Teacher's Handbook. Part 1. (2s. 
Oxford University Press.) 


To improve the teaching of English overseas, in countries 
where isolation and the lack of suitable teachers have hitherto 
impeded progress, is the object of this important work, the 
fruit of ten years of active labour and research in China, Japan, 
India, and the Philippines. Its author had previously had the 
benefit of an initial training under Sir William Craigie, one of 
the editors of the Oxford English Dictionary. The course is 
planned for four or five years’ continuous work in conversation, 
reading, translation, composition, and even penmanship. The 
foundation is a Scientifically chosen vocabulary which concen- 
trates the pupil's efforts on 2,500 essential words. These, with 
word-groups and phrases incorporating them, are introduced 
gradually and systematically, and with frequent repetition. 
Two hundred pictures, in black outline on agreeably tinted 
paper, and a picture dictionary, printed in the books, enable an 
average teacher to use the Direct Method for the first two years. 
Phonetic guidance is given on a simple plan, so that a knowledge 
of the phonetic alphabet is not a rigorous necessity. Large 
reading cards are provided, suitable for class-room testing and 
for training in the rapid reading of word-groups. It is difficult 
to see how even a poorly equipped teacher can go far astray, or 
fail to achieve results, if he faithfully adheres to such a systematic, 
scientifically devised, and meticulously detailed course. 


(1) Graded Exercises in Practical English for Senior Schools. 
Book I. For Pupils aged 11-12. Book II. For Pupils aged 
12-13. Book III. For Pupils aged 13-14. By H. D. 
BRADBURY. (Paper, 7d. each. Limp cloth, gd. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

(2) “ The Essay Hour” : a Book of Hints, Examples, and 
Exercises based on the Faults commonly displayed in School 
Composition. By P. L. HELM. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The compilers of these volumes seem almost apologetic for 
the narrow definiteness of their aims, but, both being practical 
teachers, they are able to lay their fingers on particular short- 
comings in our teaching of English. (1) is systematic and con- 
structive. It sets out to forestall many of the faults which (2) 
is concerned in correcting. The latter, as its sub-title implies, 
is somewhat scrappy. Slang like the ‘‘ He-man”’ adjective 
(p. 25) may tend as much to corrupt the pupil as the cinema 
speech so justly blamed. The chapter on spelling is the least 
satisfactory. Why should a pupil not be allowed to write 
“ honor ” or “‘ labor ” ? He is unlikely ever to be taught when 
or why the extraneous “u ” came to be inserted. To print 
incorrect spellings, or put them on the blackboard is to confuse 
his sense of form, the foundation alike of spelling and reading. 
Not the least of the recommendations of (2) is its cheapness, 
for it provides in small space a wealth of exercises in the building- 
up of sentences, in the choice of words, and in punctuation, It 


ought to find a far wider use than in the senior schools for 
which it was designed. 


Specimens of English in Phonetic Transcription. With Notes, 
Parallel Passages, and a Word-List by W. Rrpman. New 
Version, Revised and Enlarged. (3s. Dent.) 

Prose at Present: a Selection of Extracts from Modern Writers. 
Edited by R. W. Moore. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Here are twenty-five specimens of modern prose as written by 
some of our best-known essayists, most of whom are still living. 
The editor describes his collection as “in the main a study in 
workmanship,” and he discusses the aims and methods and 
achievements of a great variety of essayists, in the hope that the 
reader will be tempted (or compelled) to make his own com- 
parisons. There is a helpful critical introduction of sixteen pages, 
and useful notes, critical rather than explanatory, which deal 
not so much with contents as with the writer's style, outlook, 


and aims. Suggestive comparisons are made between writers of 
similar styles. A few questions and exercises are added for each 
writer. 


Causeries du Lundi. By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. 
with an Introduction and Notes, by E. 
Vol. I (October, 1849-March, 1850). 


Translated, 
J. TRECHMANN. 
Vol. II (April, 1850- 


July, 1850), with an Essay by MATTHEW ARNOLD. (2s. net 
each vol. Oxford University Press.) 

Great Lives. 15. Sheridan. By W. A. DARLINGTON. 17. Edward 
VII. By H. E. WortHam. 18. Thackeray. By G. U. 
ELLIS. (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 


Sheridan is one of the most intriguing characters in our 
literature. Various attempts have been made to write his 
biography, but for various reasons none have been completely 
satisfactory. Mr. Darlington’s slight sketch is not meant to 
fill the gap, but it certainly helps. Of particular value are 
his critical comments on Sheridan’s previous biographers. 
Mr. Wortham’s biography of Edward VII should be a popular 
addition to this series. It is the kind of work that the reader 
will find it difficult to lay aside before he reaches the end. There 
is something solid about Thackeray’s reputation as about his 
novels. Here is a well-written sketch that will appeal to all 
would-be journalists, and to all lovers of Victorian fiction. 


Excursion to Lilliput. By L. Gisss. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

The Journal of Arthur Stirling: “ The Valley of the Shadow.” 
By Upton Sinciair. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

Easy Steps for Tiny Folks. By MuRIEL WARWICK. I. Jim and 
his Pets. 2. A Run to the Shops. 3. My Big Puff-Puff. 
4. A Bad Little Dog. 5. The Hot-Cross-Bun Boy. 6. Santa 
Claus and the Elves. 7. A Ridetothe Moon. 8. The Picnic 
in the Hay. 9g. Rub-a-Dub! 10. The Twins’ Birthday. 
11. The Little Odd-Job Man. 12. One, Two, Three—Go! 


13. The Good Fairy. 14. The Sunday-School Treat. 15. Off 
to the Sea. 16. Mary and her Lamb. (id. each. With 
linen strip, 14d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

English Pronunciation Exercises. By H. A. HARMAN. (8d. 


Longmans.) 
Macmullan's Infant Readers. Book IV. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Later Critiques. By A. Ratt. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
Further Steps in Writing English : a Manual of English Compo- 


sition for the Middle Forms of Secondary Schools. By R. W. 
JEPSON. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 
Apology of a Mercenary. By MARTHA SouTH. (7s. 6d. net. 


Constable.) 


Words, Words, Words! By E. PARTRIDGE. (6s. net. Methuen.) 


A Book of George Square Verse. (Edinburgh: The George Square 
Chronicle, George Watson’s Ladies’ College.) 

This is a beautiful book. It consists of original verse, and 
numerous drawings that appeared in the George Square Chronicle, 
the magazine of the George Watson’s Ladies’ College, between 
1910 and 1931. The poems, with three exceptions, and all the 
drawings, are the work of girls at school, between the ages of 
7 and 18. There are some delightful little lyrics in which the 
mood of a deeply-felt moment has been caught with obvious 
sincerity, as, for example, * In a Green Shade,” “ Mine Own 
Country,” “ The Mountain,” “‘ A Child’s Prayer.” The edi- 
torial committee is to be congratulated on its selection of 
poems and drawings, and upon the artistic way in which this 
unique anthology has been produced. Much joy has clearly 
gone to the making. It is a book that will bring joy not only 
to many old Watsonians, but to all enthusiastic teachers of 
English. 
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An Introduction to Tudor Drama. By Dr. F. S. Boas. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

Dr. Boas pays a tribute to Sir Barry Jackson’s recent work 
at the Malvern Theatrical Festivals. He believes that even 
to-day the best of the Tudor drama can successfully hold the 
Stage. The general reader who is interested in the drama, as 
well as the student, will enjoy these vigorous sketches of so 
many of Shakespeare’s contemporary dramatists and immediate 


(4s. 6d. 


ee aa The illustrations give additional value to the 

ok. 

Eton Faces : Old and Young. By the Rev. Dr. C. A. ALINGTON. 
(7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 


Here is a delightful collection of verse to mark Dr. Alington’s 
retirement this summer from the Headmastership of Eton 
College.. Naturally there is much of topical interest and local 
colour that will make a particular appeal to old Etonians, but the 
general reader will enjoy both the vein of humour that so often 
appears, and the more serious verse that is collected in the third 
section of the book. 


Three Molière Plays : Tartuffe, Scapin the Trickster, The School 
for Wives. Freely Adapted from Le Tartuffe, Les Fourberies 
de Scapin and l’ Ecole des Femmes respectively, by F. ANSTEY. 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. Anstey, believing that no literal translation of a French 
classic will stand the test of performance in an English theatre, 
has, in these three adaptations, continued his attempt to provide 
the English stage, not with museum pieces, but with acting 
plays that bring out the humanity of Moliére’s characters and 
yet interest and amuse a modern audience. Those who have 
seen produced Mr. Anstey’s earlier adaptations of Molière, 
such as Le malade imaginaire, will welcome these additional 
three plays. It isa volume that should be of interest to school 
dramatic societies. 


The Nature of English Poetry: an Elementary Survey. By 
L. S. Harris. Cheap Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
Shakespeare in the Class-room : with an Account of Preparatory 

Study and Exercises in Dramatic Work which lead up to the 
Reading of the Plays. By MARGARET STEPPAT. (2s. Od. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 
The Autumn Sweepers : 
UrsuLa M. WILLIAMS. 


and other Plays for Children. By 
(3s. 6d. net. Black.) 


The Collected Poems of G. K. Chesterton. 3rd Edition. (7s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) i 

A Popular History of English Poetry. By T. E. WELBY. (ts. 
net. Methuen.) 

Macmillan’s Poetry Cards for Individual Study. Senior Sets 
I, II and III. (2s. each set. Macmillan.) 


The Pied Piper: an Easily Staged Musical Play in One Act for 
Boys and Girls. Written and Adapted from “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin ” by E. E. Stock. With Incidental Music 
composed by E. BRUMLEU. (Is. 6d. net. Heath Cranton.) 

The Pirates Trapped. By the Rev. J. E. Roscoe. (1s. od. net. 
Daniel.) 


Pope. Poetry and Prose. With Essays by JOHNSON, COLERIDGE, 
Hazuitt, &c. With an Introduction and Notes by H. V. D. 
Dyson. (3s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 


The Year Book Press Series of Plays. Altar-piece: a Play in 
One Act. By E. Levy. O.H.M.S.: a Comedy in One 
Act. By R. Gow. The Perfect Plot: Five Variations on 
any Unoriginal Theme. By A. ENsor. (1s. net each. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 

Village Drama Society Plays. Mother Superior : a Play in One 
Act. By JANET Linc. War When it's Over: a Comedy in 
Two Scenes. By F. A. CARTER. The Mustcal-Box: a 
Fantasy in One Act. By IDA GANDY. Overflow: a Play 
in One Act. By MAYSEL JENKINSON. The King of Barba- 
zon : a Comedy in One Act. By OLAVE Marcu. Mr. Mistle : 


The Magic Chest: an Easily Staged Musical Play in One Act a Fantasy in One Act. By OLIVE M. PoPPLEWELL. At the 
for Boys and Girls. Written and Adapted from the Greek Sign of the Blue Bell: a Comedy in One Act. By S. V. M. 
Legend of ‘‘ Epimetheus and Pandora ” by E. E. Stock. CHURCHER. Patchwork: a Play in One Act. By M. E. 
With Incidental Music composed by E. BRUMLEuv. (is. 6d. ATKINSON. Saturday Sensation: a Play in One Act. By 
net. Heath Cranton.) JOAN DE FRAIN. (1s.neteach. Deane The Year Book Press.) 

EDUCATION 


The Method and Technique of Teaching. By Prof. P. R. Cove. 
(12s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 


At a time when the formal set lesson is rapidly josine import- 
ance, it is strange to find a new book discussing in considerable 
detail the three types of lesson, the informative (with three sub- 
divisions), the practical, and the affective. The author treats 
of these, and allied topics such as “ interest,” “the art of 
questioning,” ‘‘ the art of examining.” with a wealth of lively 
illustration, and ends by briefly discussing the teaching of each 
of the primary school subjects in turn. 


Living with our Children. (3s. 6d. 


Grant Educational Co.) 

In this refreshing book an expert infant teacher describes the 
play-way or project method as practised by herself and her 
students with children between the ages of 5 and 7. The illus- 
trations are delightful, and show children with the easy poise, 
dignity, and concentration which are the natural results of the 
methods adopted. The book is essentially practical, telling 
teachers where they can get the books and matcrials which the 
author recommends, and how to use to the best advantage the 
limited space and equipment offered in most elementary schools. 
If only administrators as well as teachers would read this book, 
Miss Slight’s confident prophecy that “these things will be 
done, one of these days, in every school in the country,” might 
be more speedily fulfilled. 


By JEANIE P. SLIGHT. 


Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 1932. Edited by I. L. KANDEL. 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, New York.) 

This is the ninth issue of this Ycar-book, the first having been 
issued in 1924. Good wine needs no bush, and there is little 
need to enlarge on the idea underlying the original plan, or on 
the manner in which the plan has been executcd. These books 
are a mine of information about the international outlook in 
education. The editor is singularly well fitted to take that out- 
look, and to enlist the help of people who can write with authority 


on their subjects. The general theme of the present volume is 
The Relation of the State to Religious Education. An intro- 
ductory chapter by the editor is followed by contributions from 
writers representing nineteen different countries. The whole 
book forms a most illuminating and interesting study. In our 
own country the old asperities as between church and chapel 
have been softened down, and there is a decided disposition to 
take a broad outlook. But this Year-book provides for a broad 
outlook indeed, since it gives an opportunity of comparing notes, 
not only with, say, France and Germany, but also with Mexico 
and Japan! 


King William's College, Isle of Man. Centenary Notes and 
Pictures. (2s. 6d. net. Castletown: M. J. Blackwell.) 

This attractive volume was prepared for the centenary cele- 
brations of the College, which took place in July this year. Itis 
extremely well illustrated with numerous photographs of the 
beautiful college buildings, and also of many of its famous old 
scholars, including such diverse types as Dean Farrar, T. E. 
Brown, Sir George White, and Sir William Bragg. 


Modern Education of Young Children : 
Methods to Various Types of School. 
duction by Nancy CatTtTy. (4s. net. 


the Application of New 
Edited with an Intro- 
Methuen.) 


a Survey of Correspondence 
By W.S. 
New York: 


University Teaching by Mail: 
Instruction Conducted by American Universities. 
BITTNER and H. F. MALLory. (12s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.) 


La Situation de la Femme Mariee dans Enseignement. (2 francs 
suisses. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education.) 


Problems of Imperial Trusteeship. Native Education : Cevlon, Java, 
Formosa, the Philippines, French Indo-China, and British 


Malaya: a Report in the Study Group Series of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. By the Hon. H. A. 
WYNDHAM. (10s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) Our World To-day: a Modern Geography. 
KERMACK. (2s. 6d. Johnston.) 

(2) Columbus Regional Geographies. By L. BRooks and R. FINCH. 
Senior Series. Book IV. The World of To-day. (3s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

(3) Philips’ Informative Geographies. Book I. The Physical 
Basis of Geography. By F. M. MILLER under the editorship 
of Prof. E.G. R. TAYLOR. (1s. 2d. G. Philip & Son.) 

(1) Our World To-day provides a satisfactory course of study 
for pupils in post-primary schools. The three introductory 
chapters deal with the physical, commercial, and human aspects 
of geography ; they are followed by seven chapters in which the 
continents and the British Isles are treated regionally. The 
various sections of the book are full of up-to-date information 
arranged in a systematic way, and at the end of each section 
are sets of exercises. (2) The World of To-day in the Columbus 
Series is divided into four parts: (1) the World in General ; 
(2) the Continents; (3) the British Empire; (4) the Modern 
World. This is a sound textbook for the use of pupils 13-15 
years of age; the descriptions are well written and the illus- 
trations are very Satisfactory. (3) Physical geography is the 
necessary groundwork of all good geography teaching, especially 
when it is associated with human and regional treatment. 
Book I in Philips’ Informative Series contains a good set of 
lessons in which the physical forms and physical laws governing 
climate, water circulation, and landscape are all carefully 
explained. 


(1) What China Looks Like. By JESSIE PAYNE. (8d. Nelson.) 
(2) Willow Pattern : a Picture of China To-day. By WINIFRED 
GALBRAITH. (1s. Edinburgh House Press.) 

(1) Is packed full of useful and interesting information about 
Chinese child life at the present day, in town and country, at 
home, at school, and at play. The numerous illustrations are, 
unfortunately, far from attractive. The author of (2) is the 
only English lecturer at a provincial university in South China, 
and she here gives a brief sketch of the lives of a few Chinese 
girls growing up in the confusion between an old society that 
is breaking up and a new one in the making, describing inci- 
dentally a remarkable piece of pioneer work on behalf of her 
fellow-countrywomen by one of the girls. The heroine is a real 
personage, for an address in this country is given where specimens 
of her work may be seen. 


This Land of Ours : a Simple Explanation of the Basis of Scenery. 
By W. PLATT. (2s. Allen & Unwin.) 

The writer of this little book possesses the valuable gift of 
being able to make elementary geology a delightful study for 
voung pupils. The explanations of limestone, sandstone, 
granite, and other rocks are written in a very interesting style. 
An intelligent boy might with advantage use the book for lessons 
in school but better still as a pocket companion on holidays 
when the rocks about which he has read can be examined in 
their natural locations. The pictures also add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the book. 


By W. R. 


(1) Am Introduction to the Study of Map Projections. By J. A. 
STEERS. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (8s. 6d. 
net. University of London Press.) 


(2) Map Interpretation. By Dr. J. WALKER. (28.9d. Johnston.) 

(1) Since its publication in 1927 this Introduction to the Study 
of Map Projections has amply proved its usefulness to those 
students of geography who have not specialized in mathematics. 
The graphical constructions have undoubtedly helped many 
beginners to understand without difficulty the general principles 
of the development of the various projections. In the third 
edition now issued, a few minor alterations have been made in 
certain sections of the work ; conical projections are now treated 
as an integral part of the text and some additional projections 
are also described in two new chapters. (2) In all public and 
secondary schools, the study of maps now constitutes an impor- 
tant part of the geography course. This book on Map Interpre- 
tation provides not only a systematic course of map study but 
also numerous sets of practical exercises for individual work ; 
hence it can be thoroughly recommended for use in classes 
preparing for the various school examinations. 


Economic and Social Geography. By E. HUNTINGTON, F. E. 
WıiLiams, and S. VAN VALKENBURG. (23s. net. Chapman 
& Hall.) 

This volume belongs to a series of advanced geographies, 
intended in the first place for the use of students in American 
universities; manv of the examples and illustrations are there- 
fore taken from the United States. The volume, however, 


contains so much valuable descriptive matter and statistical 
information, that students of economic geography in this 
country would be well advised to add it to their list of text- 
books. The work is divided into four main sections : (1) Major 
Geographic Factors and Principles, (2) A Survey of Natural 
Regions, (3) The World’s Great Products, (4) Industry and 
Commerce. In the preface it is pointed out that of the 
600 pages in the text, a student can either arrange a briefer 
course of reading by omitting all the paragraphs printed in 
small type or he may devote his attention to certain chapters 
only, which deal with important phases of human geography. 
Throughout this geography the chapters are well illustrated 
with carefully designed distribution maps. 


The Making of Geography. By R. E. Dickinson and O. J. R. 
HowartTuH. (8s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The authors of this volume have been very successful in 
presenting within the limits of 250 pages a readable account of 
the development of geographical knowledge from the earliest 
times to the present day. In the first fourteen chapters, the 
descriptions deal with geographical progress from the time of 
the early Greek geographers to the end of the nineteenth century. 
In the remaining six chapters, the modern aspects of the subject 
are discussed under the headings of physical, human, regional, 
and bio-geography. In the concluding chapter, the authors verv 
rightly maintain that not only does geography fill a place in the 
realm of the social sciences, but it has inestimable value as a 
discipline and as a source of sympathetic understanding of 
world problems; and it is this last aspect which gives it great 
value in education in the modern world. 


(1) The World-Wide Geographies. Book VII. 
By J. H. StemsBrivce. (Limp Cloth, ts. od. ; 
2s. Oxford University Press.) 

(2) The Oxford and Cambridge Geography. New Edition. Com- 
pletely Revised and Edited by Dr. L. D. Stamp. (2s. Gill.) 

(1) A volume on Europe has now been added to this useful 
series of geographies ; the format of the book is similar to that 
of the other volumes in the senior set; the descriptions and 
illustrations also have the same attractive features. (2) The 
first edition of this well-known geography appeared more than 
sixty years ago. The text has been carefully revised and some 
new sections have been added. The general arrangement of the 
book, however, remains similar to that of the earlier editions. 


Junior Schoo! Geography. By Dr. A. WitMorE. Book III. Britain 
and the British People. (1s. 9d. Harrap.) 

Junior School Geography. Book1V. The Wonderful World. By 
Dr. A. WILMORE. (28. Harrap.) 


The books in this attractive series are intended for pupils 
between the ages of 7 and 11. Book III provides a number of 
instructive lessons on the British Isles with special reference to 
food supply and important industries. Book IV contains a 
selection of striking features of the world such as volcanoes, 
waterfalls, great plains, and many others. All the books in 
this series are illustrated with beautiful pictures. 


Part I: Europe. 
Cloth Boards, 


Principles and Practice of Geography Teaching. By H. C. 


BARNARD. (4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
A Short Geography of Lincolnshire. By S. B. VicKERS. (Is. net. 
Brown.) 


Black's Geography Pictures. Selected and edited by J]. FAIRGRIEVE, 
Set 3. The West Indies, Central and South America. 
Antarctica. (1s. 6d. Black.) 


The British Isles: a Geographic and Economic Survey. By 
Dr. L. D. Stamp and S. H. BEAVER. With Contributions 
by Sir Josian Stamp and Dr. D. K. SMEE. (25s. net. 
Longmans.) 


THE Firm Lisprary.—The Postmaster-General has decided 
that the Empire Marketing Board's Library of 700 educational 
films will, for the coming winter, be taken under the control of 
the Post Office forthwith. The films will thus continue to be 
available for schools and the programmes of film lessons arranged 
for over two million scholars will not suffer cancellation, as was 
at first feared. In the official communiqué issued last month, 
it is stated that Sir Kingsley Wood's action in taking on the 
film library has received the support of the Board of Education, 
the Scottish Lducation Department and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for Northern Ireland, who have agreed that their repre- 
sentatives should be associated in an advisory capacity with 
the library’s management. 
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HISTORY 
Methods of Chronology. By A.E.Sramp. (Historical Association | Makers of World History. Book I. Ancient Times. By R.A.F. 
Leaflet, No. 92.) (1s. net. Bell.) MEARS. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 
A masterly pamphlet by the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Seventeen biographical sketches beginning with Khufu or 


Records. It provides in the shortest compass exactly what the | Cheops, builder of pyramids, and ending with Constantine the 
student and the teacher ought to know of the various methods of | Great, founder of the Byzantine Christian Empire. A useful 
dating events that have been employed since the introduction | approach to ancient world-history. 


of the Julian Calendar in 45 B.c. Medieval Studies. By W. Hunt. (6s. net. Fenland Press.) 


The United State E d Other P  BySi The Middle Ages are culturally more remote from us than are 
SALTER. a a a Dy a ice Sau Rois Greek and Roman times. Hence any work that enables us to 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen and Unwin.) ` | realize their peculiar ideas and institutions is valuable. We 


In remarking upon this book, we naturally take the point of therefore welcome Mr. Wray Hunt’s studies of manors and towns, 


view which is proper to an educational journal. Differences of | Knights and monks, sports and pastimes, manners and customs 
opinion exist, we believe, among schoolmasters as to the extent O Ther period. mainly 28 et 20-1500. Ma provi eeu ce 
to which the schools should be used for propaganda purposes in illustrations which may also be procured separately, mounted on 
connexion with the League of Nations, and in particular as to cards; for classroom display: 

the formation of junior branches of the League of Nations Union | A Book of Modern Peoples. By HELEN CorkeE. (3s. Oxford 
in the schools—so great is the horror of some teachers at the University Press.) 
slightest suggestion of party politics, notwithstanding that it is The term ‘‘ modern ” is a relative one. Here it is antithetic 
an express aim of the League to be above party. But at any | to the term “ ancient ” as used in the earlier Book of Ancient 
rate the actual formation of the League, its constitution, its | Peoples by the same author. That work ended with the break-up 
functions, and its achievements so far, are matters of recent | of the Roman Empire in the fifth century of the Christian era. 
history, and should surely receive attention as such. And | The present work thus begins a.D. 500 and it presents a rapid 
towards a clear and unbiassed understanding of the League, | survey of general history down to the present day. It is well 
Sir A. Salter’s book, consisting of unofħcial papers written on | written and attractively illustrated. 

international issues as they arose during the first thirteen years 
after the War, is of very high value. We cordially recommend 
it to teachers and to students. 


A Last Elizabethan Journal : being a Record of those things most 
talked of during the Years 1599-1603. By G. B. HARRISON. 
(21s. net. Constable.) 

A Junior History of the British Empire Oversea. By Prof. A. P. | The League in our Time. By KATHLEEN GIBBERD. (3s. 6d. net. 


NEWTON. (2s. Blackie.) Blackwell.) 

Prof. Newton is one of our greatest living authorities on the | Bright Lamps of History and Daily Life: a Reading Book of 
history of the British Empire and he writes with an easy mastery Stories from many Countries and Times. Vol. II. ByF. J. 
of his subject. No teacher could desire a more satisfactory or GouLpD. (rs. 6d. Watts.) 
well-proportioned handbook of imperial history. Its sanity and | A History of Aragon and Catalonia. By Dr. H. J. CHAYTOR. 
restraint should do much to counteract that misguided and (15s. net. Methuen.) 
lamentable anti-imperialism which is current to-day. In the | The Evolution of Modern Europe. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
British Empire resides one of the main hopes of the present Part III. 1789-1932. (3s. Methuen.) 
agitated world. Louis XIV. By D. Oce. (2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

MATHEMATICS 
Introductory Mathematics. By Prof. J. W. Lestey and Prof. | An Introduction to the Computation of Statistics. By Dr. S. 
E. T. BROWNE. (16s. 6d. net. New York and London: Dawson. (10s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.) This book is written to assist research workers in biology, 


This book is of some interest as an illustration of the methods | economics, medicine, psychology, and education to make use 
of instructing first-year students in colleges of the United States | of statistical methods in their work. Its aim is severely practical, 
in elementary mathematical analysis. It is designed for the use | and apart from a few simple pieces of mathematics no attempt is 
not only of students who terminate their mathematical studies | made to explain the underlying theory of the processes employed. 
at the end of their first year, but also of those who intend to | The scope of the book is sufticiently indicated by the titles of 
continue. The treatment throughout is elementary and of an | the five chapters into which it is divided, viz. Tabulation, 
intuitive character. There is no attempt to give rigorous | Measures of Central Tendency, Measures of Dispersion and 
demonstrations of the fundamental theorems. The first part | Skewness, Sampling, Correlation. Numerous examples, both 
of the book deals with algebraic functions, taking in succession | worked and for exercise, will help the reader to learn to use 
linear, quadratic and functions of higher degree, the discussion | the various methods correctly, and a bibliography serves as a 
of the latter serving as an introduction to the theory of equations. | guide to more detailed information regarding the various topics 
The next two chapters contain the elements of the differential | discussed. 
and integral calculus. The second part, entitled “ Transcendental 


Functions, gives an account of the elementary properties of A Modern Arithmetic Course for Secondary, Central, Evening, 
the experimental, logarithmic, and trigonometric functions. and Other Schools. By E. N. Morts. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 
The book concludes with a chapter on the solution of triangles. i i ai i eae 
It will be seen that a considerable amount of ground is covered, | The Essentials of School Geometry. By A. B. MAYNE. (4s. 6d. 


but it may be questioned whether the foundations of mathe- Macmillan.) 
matical knowledge are suthciently well laid to carry much | Chambers's * No Lumber” Arithmetics. By W. WOODBURN. 
superstructure. Book IV. (Paper, 8d. Cloth, 1rd. Chambers.) 
Functions of a Complex Variable. By Dr. T. M. MacroBerT. | 4 First and Second Course in Mechanics. By W. G. BORCHARDT. 
Second Edition. (14s. net. Macmillan.) (3s. each. Rivingtons.) 

The new edition of Macrobert’s Functions of a Complex Eementars Abera: De AW Sippoke and C T- DALTRY 
Variable is in the main a reprint of the first, but some thirty Part Í (With PRA js ad “Without. ANE ae 
pages of new matter have been added in appendices, together Cambridge University Press.) ` : x Eee 


with a further set of miscellaneous examples. The first appendix 
consists of a number of short notes amplhifvin oints in the J ; 
text, while the second and third are PAA a establishing Marziacs. W ith Answers. (3s. Od. Parts I, II and III, 
further properties of the hypergeometric function and Legendre | 1s. 6d. each. Nelson.) 

functions. In the first edition no mention was made of Fourier | Elements of Analytical Geometry. By Prof. G. A. GIBSON and 
integrals, and Appendix IV is now devoted to proofs of Fourier’s Dr. P. PINKERTON. Chapters I-VI. The Straight Line. 
integral theorem and of the Fourier-Bessel integral theorem. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 


The Groundwork of Geometry: Plane and Solid. By F. M. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Heileres und Ernstes : Eight Short Stories Adapted and Edited, 
with Exercises, &c., by Dr. F. W. WiLson. (2s. 3d. Bell.) 

Die Dichterin von Carcassonne. By P. HENSE. Adapted and 
Edited, with Exercises, &c., by H. NicHOLSON. (2s. 3d. 
Bell.) 

4uentures d'un Gentilhomme sous Charles IX (Extraits de la 
“ Chronique du Règne de Charles IX ’’). By P. MÉRIMÉE. 
Adapted and Edited, with Exercises, &c., by B. YANDELL. 
(1s. gd. Bell.) 

La Chachette, by P. BOURGET, and Les Vices du Capitaine, by 
F. CoprpEe. Adapted and Edited, with Exercises, &c., 
by J. L. BurRBEy. (1s. 9d. Bell.) 

Cing Contes Modernes. By A. THEURIET, G. LEN6TRE, P. 
ARINE, A. DAUDET. Adapted and Edited, with Exercises, 
&c., by N. W. H. Scott. (1s. 9d. Bell.) 

Jacomo. By A. Dumas. Edited, with Exercises, &c., by H. 
Brown. (1s. gd. Bell.) 

These six volumes are the first specimens of a new series 
of graduated readers edited by Mr. Yandell of Clifton. They 
are intended for the use of students up to the School Certificate 
standard and are classed as elementary, middle form and fifth 
form. Mr. Yandell regards the reader as the basis of language 
teaching and each of these is estimated to supply a term’s 
work. The exercises are very full and are composed so as to 
cover all necessary grammar. Each of the three standards 
are classed under A, Bor C, so that a teacher having begun with, 
sav, Middle Form A in one term can go on to B in the next 
and know there will be no gap in transition. Jacomo, an excellent 
story, although edited at least twice already, is classed as 
Middle Form C, and Charles IX as Fifth Form C. The German 
are classed in the same way. 


Modern German Stories. Second Series. Selected and Edited by 
H. F. EGGELING. (3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

In this second volume of short stories, Mr. Eggeling has 
included eight modern ones, somewhat longer than in his first 
volume. They will form excellent reading for upper forms, as 
all are by well-known authors, such as Stefan Zweig. There 
are notes, a full list of idioms occurring in the text and a 
vocabulary. 


The Golden Book of Italian Poetry. Chosen and Edited by 
L. pE Bosis. (8s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The compiler of this beautiful anthology started a campaign 
against Fascism in 1930. In October, 1931, he flew over Rome 
scattering leaflets urging the citizens to rise in defence of liberty 
against despotism. For twenty minutes he remained above 
Rome; but he never returned from his adventure and his 
death remains a mystery. The Times published a document 
he had left behind him, The Story of my Death. These par- 
ticulars, gleaned from Prof. Trevelyan’s foreword, give great 
interest to this book, for its compiler must have been a man of 
high ideals—a Shelley of to-day. His mother was an American, 
and he had translated into Italian Frazer’s Golden Bough and 
other English books. 


Contes d Aujourd'hui. With Footnotes, Exercises and a French- 
English Vocabulary. By H. O. EMERSON. (Is. od. 
Hachette.) 

A set of simple stories, generally humorous, for lower forms. 

The illustrations are good. 


A School Certificate German Reader. By S. TINDALL. (2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons.) 

A useful reader for a certificate form with plenty of questions 
for use in class. The book is in Roman type and contains a full 
vocabulary. 

Maurice Leblanc. Les Confidences d'Arsène Lupin: Simplified 
Text, with Footnotes, Exercises in Grammar, Prose, and 
Free Composition, and a French-English Vocabulary. By 
H. O. EMersoN. (28. Hachette.) 

Three exciting detective stories for a middle form. Exercises 
on the text are added and a full vocabulary. 


An Elementary French Course. Part III. By R. M. WEIR and 
A. S. ROBERTSON. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

This third part of Messrs. Weir and Robertson's Course is 
intended for fourth and fifth year students. The authors give 
excellent advice on translation into French, the passages to be 
translated are in order of difficulty. Free composition is dealt 
with in a sensible way, and there are useful cautions on translating 
from French into English. It is evidently a book by experienced 


teachers. 


The Clarendon French Course: based on Word-Frequency. By 
H. MILton and G. O. Fox. Part I. First Year. (1s. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

This course is founded on Van der Beke’s word-frequency list 
with modifications. It is quite an original piece of work, and those 
teachers wishing to try a new method will be interested in it. 
Insistence is placed on much oral work and continual repetition. 


L’Humour d'Anatole France. By F. Boittot. (Paris: Les 
Presses Universitaires de France.) 

All that Prof. Boillot publishes is worthy of the attention of 
the modern language teacher. In this short pamphlet he has 
collected a large number of the witty remarks of Anatole France 
the wit generally consisting in an unusual view of life or in 
bringing together two contrasting ideas. All lovers of the great 
French novelist will enjoy not only the extracts the author has 
collected but also his explanatory remarks, which bring out 
points that the average reader may hardly have noticed. 


The Active French Preparation Book. Reproduction, Comprehen- 
sion, Free Composition, and Translation, by Dr. FRANK 
A. Hepccock. Fifth Year of the Active French Course. 
(2s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

Dr. Hedgcock completes his course with this preparation 
book which contains texts for study and reproduction, free com- 
position, and pieces for translation into French. He is opposed 
to all use of English, even to translation of French into English, 
but he admits that in the present state of examinations it remains 
a necessary evil. A very well-constructed book. 


Modern French Stories. Selected and Edited by E. FANNIERE. 
(2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

This collection of seventeen short stories breaks new ground. 
Pupils will be introduced to authors such as Charles Louis 
Philippe, Jules Renard, Tristan Bernard, Colette, Charles Foley, 
and Georges Lenotre, with whom they are probably unfamiliar. 
It should form an appropriate reader for a middle form. 


Leçons vivantes avec nos Amis francais. By Grace B. Dopps. 
(2s. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

An interesting experiment for teaching French to small 
beginners by oral methods. First a portion of French is read 
aloud, then there is conversation, followed by grammar and 
vocabulary work. 


Zwölf Erzählungen für Anfänger. Adapted and Edited with 
Exercises, &c., by Dr. F. W. WiLtson. (2s. Bell.) 

Bell's Graduated German Readers for Rapid Reading. Intermediate 
Stage. Emil und die Detektive: ein Roman fur Kinder. 
Von E. Kästner. Adapted and Edited with Questionnaires, 
&c., by D. JENNER. (28. Bell.) 

Two more specimens of Mr. Yandell’s graduated readers. 
Dr. Wilson’s book is for beginners and Mr. Jenner's for rapid 
reading in an intermediate form. This latter choice is a happy 
one as the tale is known to many already through the film and 
it has been well adapted for class use. 


A Modern German Commercial Course. Part I. By A. C. CLARK 
and W. O. WILLIAMS. (2s. 6d. Hirschfeld.) 

German Verse: a New Anthology of Shorter German Poems for 
the Use of Schools. Compiled by A. W. WALKER. (3s. Ód. 
net. Pitman.) 

Monsieur Fodd aux Indes, étant les Episodes indiens du Tour 
du Monde en 80 Jours. By JULES VERNE. Version Simplifi¢e 
par S. H. Hopper. (1s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

The ‘ Everyday French” Reader: a Manual Descriptive of 
French Life and Institutions for Intermediate and Advanced 
Students. By E. BILLaupDEAU and E. D. NISBET. (3s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

Language Learning : Summary of a Report to the International 
Auxiliary Language Association in the United States, In- 
corporated, by Division of Psychology, Institute of Educational 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University.) 

Vocabulaire Francais. By Prof. MARGARET LOCKHART. (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Practical German Exercises. By N. H. HARROW-BUNN. (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Pitfalls in Everyday French. By Prof. H. B. GRIMSDITCH. (5s. 
net. Pitman.) 

Longman's Modern Method French. By Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY. 
Book II. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 
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SCIENCE 


Practical Hand- 
By J. W. Lewis. (6d. Black- 


Andrade and Huxley's Introduction to Science. 
book II (Science and Life). 
well.) 

The first of these practical handbooks has already been 
reviewed in this Journal. The second book is on similar lines, 
and is equally carefully thought out. A useful feature is an 
introductory note on the care of live creatures. In general, the 
instructions for experiments are clear and precise, but we wonder 
(a) why, on page 40, Mr. Lewis chooses to make up Fehling’s 
solution by dissolving grains of solids in cubic centimetres of water, 
and (6) why in Experiment 37 hydrochloric acid and copper 
acetate are included in the list of apparatus required, but receive 
no further mention. 


Collision Processes in Gases. 
Methuen.) 

This little book-—one of Messrs. Methuen’s “ Monographs on 
Physical Subjects ’’—gives a useful summary account of prob- 
lems involved in (a) collisions between electrons and atoms, 
(b) collisions between photons and atoms, and (c) collisions 
between normal, excited and ionized atoms. The treatment is 
severely unadorned, and the book is essentially one for the serious 
student; for him it will prove extremely helpful. A good 
bibliography is appended. 

British Beetles: Their Homes and Habits, including Chapters on 
How to Identify, Collect, and Study. By Dr. N. H. Joy. 
(5s. net. Warne.) 

The budding coleopterist has here a trustworthy guide to the 
identification of many, chiefly the larger and more common 
species of British beetles. Useful hints are given regarding the 
capture and preservation of the insects, while the identification- 
keys should enable the collector to assign each specimen correctly 
at least to its family, and in many instances to its genus and 
species. The illustrations are very clear and helpful; and the 
whole method of the book is eminently scientific and free from 
amateurism without becoming difficult. 


The Corridors of Time. VIII. The Horse and the Sword. By 
H. PEAKE and H. J. FLEuRE. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 
As the authors of the The Corridors of Time approach the end 
of their self-appointed task, the evidence which has to be sifted 
to produce a consistent narrative tends to become more complex 
in character. Although the eighth volume (in accordance with 
the plan of preceding volumes) covers the archaeology of the 
ancient world from Western Europe to the Far East, interest in 
the period from 1400 B.C. to about 1000 B.C., with which it deals, 
inevitably concentrates on the Near East, focussing on the 
Mycenaean Empire and Homeric Troy and their relations with 
Asiatic powers, especially the Hittite Empire, and with Egypt. 
Here, too, a new element appears in the form of the legends and 
traditions attached to the Homeric heroes and their progenitors. 
This material has been skilfully analysed by the authors to 
bring out the kernel of truth which, it is now recognized, is to be 
found in these legends, as an aid to the interpretation of the 
archaeological evidence bearing upon the irruption into the 
Mediterranean world of the Nordic peoples, whose characteristic 
equipment was the horse and the sword. 


A Textbook of General Biology. By Prof. E. Grace WHITE. 
(15s. net. Kimpton.) 

A stimulating and splendidly illustrated book this ; evidently 
intended to supplement a fairly advanced course of lectures. 
At the start, the anatomy, physiology, mode of life and taxo- 
nomic position of a species of grasshopper, taken as an example 
of an animal, are fully dealt with; and similar treatment is 
bestowed upon a green plant. But thereafter, many details 
that would in lecture receive full treatment are here lightly 
touched on; and attention devoted rather to broad principles 
and biological problems of the present time. The application 
of biological principles to mankind, as discussed in the final 
chapter, deserves the careful consideration of all responsible 
persons. 


By Dr. F. L. ARNoT. (3s. net. 


Junior Biology. By J. W. STORK and Prof. L. P. W. RENOUF. 
(2s. 6d. Murray.) 

This book successfully bridges the gap between observational 
nature study and the course that is definitely a preparation 
for the School Certificate and kindred examinations. Though 
it is impossible to avoid some separation of plants from animals, 
the authors do present a picture that embraces both kingdoms 
and that emphasizes their interdependence ; while, as a loosely 
connecting thread, the phenomena of human physiology are 
frequently introduced. Outlines of the chief groups of animals 


and plants afford a sound “ take-off ° for later and more 
advanced study; and personal observation coupled with 
elementary experiments are encouraged. 


Jottings by a Nature Lover Month by Month. By C. L. ROTHERA. 
(2s. 6d. net. Nottingham: Bell.) 

This is a series of seasonal articles that appeared in the 
Nottinghamshire Weekly Guardian, It is a readable little book ; 
but the author errs in connexion with the respiration of plants 
(page 95) and with the fall of the leaf (page 96). 


Organic Chemistry. By Dr. F. S. TAYLOR. (1os. 6d. Heinemann.) 
Dr. Sherwood Taylor, whose Inorganic and Theoretical Chem- 
istry has attained such wide and deserved popularity, places 
teachers under a further debt by the issue of this wholly admir- 
able work on organic chemistry. The author has a triple gitt of 
sound knowledge, clear thought and attractive style, and has 
used it to the fullest advantage upon a fascinating subject. We 
were particularly pleased to see that Dr. Taylor treats the 
carbohydrates as the cyclic compounds they are, so removing 
a reproach that schoolmasters’ chemistry is a very different 
article from the real thing. Wherever we have tested the book 
we have found it accurate and up to date; and we fancy that 
the average boy in a higher certificate set will neglect his other 
work in order to assimilate Dr. Taylor’s book in large—though 
by no means indigestible—portions. We unreservedly recommend 
it. 
Qualitative Analysis for Schools and Colleges. 
(3s. Pitman.) 

This clearly written little book rightly savs that beginners 
often find the detection of acid radicals much more difficult than 
that of metallic radicals, and equally rightly savs that the 
ditficulty is due to neglect of the preliminary tests. Every teacher 
knows how hard it is to prevent young students from plunging 
straight into the “ wet tables,” and Mr. Jenkins’s book, in which 
proper emphasis is laid upon the preliminary examination, will 
be welcomed for that reason and for the very lucid way in which 
the main principles of the subject are explained. 


Qualitative Analysis. By H. S. Mooney. (5s. Heinemann.) 

It is widely maintained that qualitative analysis in schools is 
badly taught, and many teachers have expressed the opinion 
that the subject is not suitable for extended work by young 
students. We have always felt that, on the contrary, qualitative 
analysis is one of the most valuable parts of a training in scientific 
method, and that the wide familiarity it entails with the nature 
and reactions of a large variety of substances is essential to 
sound further progress. The fault that too often occurs in 
teaching the subject is to divorce practice from theory, so that 
analysis becomes a kind of empirical craft rather than an 
intelligible application of principles to facts. Mr. Moodey’s book 
should do much to eradicate this defect, for he first gives a 
rapid survey of the relevant theory and then applics it at every 
turn in the more practical sections. Any Higher Certificate or 
scholarship candidate who conscientiously works his way through 
the book will have received a thorough grounding in qualitative 
chemical technique and its interpretation, and must constantly 
feel the advantage in his later studies. We are glad to observe 
that Mr. Moodey includes a short list of organic reagents for 
cations and anions, and our only criticism is that he has scarcely 
given sufficient attention to these extremely valuable and in- 
creasingly popular analytical tools. 


By Dr. 


By C. JENKINS. 


Elementary General Biology. Part I. 
(3s. 6d. Bell.) 

This is the first instalment of a course meeting the require- 
ments of School Certificate examinations. It is written in a clear, 
concise style ; and deals unusually fully with the physiological 
processes of animals and plants. Thus, after a few types of 
organisms, and the microscopic structure of the chief tissues have 
been described in the first nine chapters, the remaining eight 
deal with nutrition, respiration, excretion, and irritability ; and 
in these are brought together those several processes in the 
selected types, and in a few other creatures. Criticism of so 
thoroughly sound and practical a book is distasteful, but in the 
paragraphs entitled * Breathing Movements.” the author, 
judging by the context, seems to be describing those of a rabbit ; 
yet the words employed are only applicable to a human being 
when upright. Throughout these paragraphs, * anterior,” 
“ posterior,” “dorsal,” ‘‘ ventral,” are the only terms applicable 
equally to quadruped and erect biped, and they alone are free 
from ambiguity. 


F. J. WYETH. 


(Continucd on page 62) 
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SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LarcomBe and J. K. FLETCHER 


In this series the authors will provide graded courses in 
Mathematics based on the syllabuses of the various Examin- 
ing Bodies and on the suggestions contained in the recently 


published report on School Certificate examinations. The 
Algebra and Geometry series, which are in course of 
preparation, will consist each of three parts. 


Now Ready 
GEOMETRY, PART I 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 
With Answers, 2s. 3d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By A. W. Stppons and C. T. DALTRY 
Now Ready. Part I. Crown 8vo. 2s. With Answers, 2s. 3d. 


Godfrey and Siddons’s Algebra was published just over 
twenty years ago. The experience of those years has shown 
that the book may now be rewritten with advantage. The 
present volume is an entirely new work, but the authors have 
borrowed freely from the earlier book and have retained its 
main features. One noteworthy change is the development 
of the old first chapter into Chapter I, “‘ The Use of Letters in 
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RECENT 


CAMBRIDGE 


BOOKS 


A .POETRY BOOK FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Part I 
Compiled by A. Watson BAIN 


New Edition in 3 sections 


Crown 8vo 


Section I. 8d. 
» H. od. 


-This book is intended as an introduction to 


poetry for children from seven to eleven 

years of age, who have passed beyond the 

stage of nursery rhymes and nonsense and 

playful verses. It is unusually rich in the 
work of living writers. 


“It is a rare and sincere compliment for us 
to say that in its hundred exquisitely printed 
pages we find nothing we would wish away 
—nothing that is morbid, trivial, or false in 
sentiment.” —Tbe Poetry Review. 


Arithmetic”; Chapter 2, “ The Use of Letters in Geometry ” ; 
Chapter 3, “Hidden Numbers—Equations”; Chapter 4, 
“ Problems.” 


Part II. Jn the press. Part III. 


In preparation 


THE STUDENT’S HAND- 
BOOK TO THE UNIVER- 
SITY AND COLLEGES OF 
CAMBRIDGE 
Thirty-second edition. 


Revised to June 30, 1933. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A GERMAN COURSE 
By R. H. Horsey 


A prose manual to be used from the time a boy begins the 
translation of connected passages until he leaves school. 
The proses forming the second half of the book are divided 
into two parts, the first reaching School Certificate standard, 


the second part London Matriculation standard. In each 

part the first prose is treated in detail, as a model lesson. 

Some principles of grammar are included in the first half, 

together with a number of special grammatical notes. There 

are also full indexes and vocabularies. A Key will also be 
issued. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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A Textbook of Physics. By E. GRIMSEHL. Edited by Prof. R. 


TOMASCHEK. Authorized Translation from the Seventh 
German Edition by Dr. L. A. Woopwarp. Vol. II. Heat 
and Sound. (12s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


The attention of teachers should be directed to the publication 
of Vol. II of Grimsehl’s textbook of Physics. The fact that this 
translation is made from the seventh German edition is sufficient 
evidence of the success of the book abroad. This volume, which 
includes heat, vibrations and waves, and sound, is suitable for 
college and university students. The valuable historical notes 
describing briefly the leading discoverers attract notice, as 
do many of the illustrations, notably the photographs of water 
waves showing the effects of interference and reflection. The 
theoretical discussions and the descriptions of experiments are 
clear and the translation has been well done. 


The Practice of Spectrum Analysis with Hilger Instruments : 
including a Note on the Various Types of Emission Spectra. 
Compiled by F. Twyman. Sixth Edition. (3s. 6d. net. 
Hilger.) 

The new edition of this well known and useful handbook has 
been issued after a very thorough revision. Out-of-date matter 
has been rejected, and a good deal of new material (including the 
use of the very valuable Ratio Quantitative System and of the 
microphotometer) has been included. There is no need for us 
to recommend this book, since every one who is engaged in 
spectrum analysis cannot fail to be already familiar with it. 


A Beginner's Chemistry. By C. M. Jones. (2s. Murray.) 
An Elementary Introduction to Physics: Descriptive, Experi- 
mental, and Historical. By E. Bootu. (5s. net. London: 


H. K. Lewis. Sydney: The Author, University, Sydney.) 
The Science of Human Reproduction : Biological Aspects of Sex. 

By Prof. H. M. ParRsHLey. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Mimicry. By Prof. G. D. H. CARPENTER. With a Section on its 

Genetic Aspect by E. B. Forp. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
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Infra-Red Photography. By Dr. S. O. RAWLING. 
Blackie.) 

Elementary Science : a Comprehensive Course. By J. B. GUTHRIE. 
Part 2. (1s. 6d. Chambers.) 

Science Museum, South Kensington. Handbook of the Collections 
Illustrating Electrical Engineering. 1. Electric Power. By 


(3s. 6d. net. 


W. T. O'Dea. Part 1. History and Development. (2s. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

Elementary General Science : a Book for Teachers. By Dr. A.G. 
HuGHEs. (4s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Elementary General Science : a Course for Boys and Girls. Book 
III. By Dr. A. G. HuGuHEs and J. H. PANTON. (2s. 3d. 
Blackie.) 

Heat and Light. (3s. 6d.) Heat. (2s.) Light. (2s) By J.M. 
Morr. (Arnold.) 


Biology in Education : a Handbook based on the Proceedings of 
the National Conference on the Place of Biology in Education, 
organized by the British Social Hygiene Council. Edited, 
and with Introductions, by J. G. CROWTHER. (7s. 6d. net. 
Heinemann.) \ 

Modern Thermodynamics by the Methods of Willard Gibbs. By 
E. A. GUGGENHEIM. (10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

An Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By F. B. FInter. 
Revised Edition. (6s. Longmans.) 

The Progress of Man: a Short Survey of his Evolution, his 
Customs, and his Works. By A. M. Hocart. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Practical Botany. By Dr. F. Cavers. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

The Way of a Bee. By G. RENDLt. Translated from the German 
by P. Kirwan. (6s. net. Longmans.) 

Biology in Everyday Life. By J. R. BAKER and J. B. S. HALDANE. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The New Practical Physics (Science for Young Citizens). By 
F. ANNISS. Book 3. (2s. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) 


Fourth Edition. (5s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The Heart of the Bible. By JEANNIE B. THOMSON DAVIES. 
Vol. I: The Literature of the Hebrew People. (5s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

The aim of this series is ‘‘ to present the writings now collected 
in the volume called the Bible in an order approaching that in 
which they came into being.” The first volume goes down to the 
Exile and Return, the second and third will cover the rest of 
the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and the New Testament. 
Considerable selections are given in the text of the Authorised 
Version, preceded by short introductions. The book is well 
printed and bound, and cheap at its price, and Mrs. Davies 
writes with an attractive enthusiasm. The general idea is excel- 
lent, and completely rescues the Old Testament from the unfor- 
tunate impression of incoherence and dullness which its canonical 
arrangement and its division into chapter and verse combine to 
give to the ordinary reader. The selections are well chosen and 
arranged, though one cannot but feel that it was a mistake not 
to use the Revised Version at least in the prophetic passages. 
Is it not time that the Churches made for themselves a new 
Revised Version of the Old Testament, on the basis of the results 
of modern scholarship with regard not only to the translation 
but also to the arrangement of much that is contained in it ? 
Mrs. Davies's strict adherence to the order of composition leads 
to some confusion. Thus, one finds Amos at p. 30, Elijah not 
until p. 115. The importance of mere history is also somewhat 
over-emphasised by this arrangement. Would it not have been 
possible to make some compromise between literary and historical 
order ? Mrs. Davies writes ‘‘ for ordinary readers and for 
immature minds ’’—her style is simple and almost colloquial, 
and she presents the result of Biblical criticism in an easily 
assimilated form, if somewhat naively. She does not discuss the 
historical or legendary character of the Old Testament material, 
and sometimes appears concerned to imply the historicity of 
what is better frankly acknowledged as legend. But the book 
can be recommended to those who wish to read the Old Testament 
intelligently and pleasantly without deep or prolonged study. 


The Seventh and Sixth Century Prophets. By E. W. Hamonp. 
(4s. net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 

This volume is part of a series of seven volumes intended to 
promote the coherent teaching of the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha as the basis and background of Christianity. There 
is a short introduction to each prophet, and the selections from 


the text itself are given in a simple rendering with brief footnotes. 
On the left-hand margin is printed a short summary of each 
section, noting from time to time the stage of thought reached ; 
and on the right-hand side this is compared with quotations from 
the New Testament. In an introductory preface the Headmaster 
of Harrow says, “ The whole book is abreast of modern scholar- 
ship and thought, but at the same time the author’s handling 
of his subject matter gives one throughout the feeling that his 
first object is the enrichment and development of personal 
religion.” The book is well written, and is a welcome addition 
to the very limited number of books on the Old Testament 
suitable for use in the upper forms of public and secondary 
schools. To attempt to study the prophets in the Authorised 
Version text and without selection is almost certainly to fail to 
see the wood for the trees. Dr. Alington’s Why we read the Old 
Testament gives an admirable general introduction to a study of 
prophetic thought. Mr. Hamond’s new volume offers an excellent 
opportunity of carrying one section of that study further under 
attractive and skilled guidance. 


Marian Rebecca Hughes: Mother Foundress of the Society of the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity, Oxford. By R. TOWNSEND 
WARNER. (3s. 6d. The Convent, Woodstock Road, Oxford.) 

A short memoir of the first Anglican churchwoman to take 
vows (in 1841) as a religious since the Reformation. Her in- 
terests were largely educational, and the fruits of her work are 
visible to-day in St. Denys School at Oxford, adjoining the 

Convent which she founded, St. Faith’s, a secondary school 

also in Oxford, an orphanage which forms part of the Convent. 

and St. Michael’s School, which has lately moved from Oxford 
to Watermoor House at Cirencester. It is the record of a noble 
and courageous pioneer in educational work. 


Christianity is Pacifism. By W. ROBINSON. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ. By Prof. C. E. Raven 
and ELEANOR RAVEN. (3s. Cambridge University Press.) 

People of the Light. Story Series, No. 3. By Doris M. GILL. 
(1s. Edinburgh House Press.) 

The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ. By J. S. STEWART. 
(2s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 

Flowers of the Inner Life: Brief Studies of the Christian Way. 
By E. Gruss. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

(Continued on page 694) 


(Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life’ 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. It possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


e 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 
Fre invited to write for a free presentation 
copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH 
= CENTRE, 70-71 Welbeck Street, 
London, W.1 


SSCCHSSHHCSSSHSSSHHHHHHOSSHCSOT HSH HHHOHHHOSHSSHHOSSHHHHHHSH SCHSHSSHSHHSHSOHHHSHOSHOSHSSHSHLSCLHSCCEOSOHLELEOSEOSCOSES 


TI IITITIIIITIIT IIIT ITITITTTTTriTirirrritiririrririririririririri tr 000000000000000, 


THE 
“WIGMORE?” 
EPISCOPE 


Price 
COMPLETE 
WITH 
LAMPS, &o. 


£12 12s. 


The instrument is provided with carriers for post cards, which may be 
dispensed with when larger objects have to be shown, in which case the 
Episcope is placed over the portion of the map, drawing, etc., it is desired 
to project. It is particularly useful for illustrating lectures in class- 
rooms and for use on the lecture table. There is no reversal of the 
picture, which is projected in its own colours. 

The following data show the range of the instrument: 
Size of field. P a ‘ 5 in. by 5 in. 
Distance of instrument from screen 6 ft. to 24 ft. 
Size of picture at above distances .. 2 ft. Sin. to 9 ft. 


Illuminant Two 250 watt lamps 


The instrument can be used from any lighting point 


Estab. 
over 200 
years 


Opticians 
to H.M. 
the King 
MANUFACTURERS 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


42nd Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
aoe Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sO 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fifteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


School Text-Book Revision and International Understanding. 
Second (English) Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (7s. 6d. 
Paris : International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation.) 
Published in England by George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
40 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 

A full record is given in, the English edition (French edition 
published in 1932) of the action taken by Governments, inter- 
national bodies and national organizations, for the improvement 
of existing textbooks, from the point of view of international 
understanding. It contains the rules and regulations governing 
the choice and adoption of school books in forty-four ditferent 
countries and indicates the publications, giving lists of approved 
school books in use in seventeen countries. It also gives the 
complete text of the resolutions adopted in July, 1932, by the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. The 
report clearly shows the great improvement which has been 
made in textbook revision and the endeavours being made by 
teachers and educationists all over the world towards full 
understanding and co-operation. 


The Celebrated Crown Trial (over a Thousand Members on the 
Jury): Orations and Mighty Combatants (The Two Greatest 
Orators of the World) (Best Models of Mass Oratory for Ad- 
dressing Crowds). By J. N. RuFFIN. (10s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The more important section of this book deals with a new 
theory of the delivery of Greek orators and the applicability of 

Greek tonic accents to the “ pointing ” of English speech. Tonic 

accents can be used only in a tone language such as Chinese, 

where a definite pitch is inseparable from a fixed significance. 

It is these tonic accents that Mr. Ruffin proposes to transfer to 

the English equivalent of the word in his translation. 


Animals, Consider Your Verdict! Volume II of the Animal 
Year Book. Edited by Dr. C. M. Knicut and Capt. C. W. 
HuME. (2s. 6d. University of London Animal Welfare 
Society.) 

In furthering the cause of humane treatment of animals 
the U.L.A.W.S. is doing fine work. The present volume con- 
tairs a discussion on the Sense of Pain in Animals; an historical 
sketch of test cases before the High Court ; an indictment of the 
traps and methods of professional fur-trappers ; and an account 
of the attitude of other countries, British and foreign, civilized 
and otherwise, towards the lower creatures. Numerous books 
on animals are reviewed, many of which are ideal for school 
libraries. A short chapter gives useful information on the 
kindest ways of killing vermin and domestic animals. 


Physical Education in Boys’ Schools : a Textbook for Training 
College Students and Teachers. By F. J. C. MARSHALL and 
W. R. Rees. (5s. net. University of London Press.) 

The authors claim that the book is planned to supply a very 
pressing need for a textbook dealing with physical education 
for boys’ schools that can be used by students in training colleges 
as well as by the general teacher. It explains, amplifies and 
modifies the Reference Book of Gymnastic Training for Boys 
issued by the Board of Education. The authors foreshadow a 
change in physical training as a result of the re-organization 
schemes referred to in the Hadow Reports and the issue by the 
Board of Education of a ‘‘ Revised Junior School Syllabus ” 
for use in junior schools. The subject of physical training in 
boys’ schools generally is very fully dealt with, with some fifty- 
three figure illustrations and many photo plates. It is a 
thoroughly good textbook on physical education. 


Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living. By WALTER CROSBY 
EELLS. (5s. Od. net. Stanford University Press.) 

This is a book whose importance will be appreciated the 
more carefully it is studied. Briefly, it shows that the “ cost of 
living ” index as determined by the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics operates unfairly when it is applied to the 
teaching profession. And it is noteworthy that this con- 
clusion was based on a contention put forward not by teachers 
themselves, but by a “ Citizens’ Conference” called by the 
President himself and representative of twenty-one States, 
which laid it down that readjustment of salaries, if necessary, 
should be made in relation to the reduction of the cost of living 
in the teaching group in any community. At least seven 
factors, says the author, should be considered in this connexion : 
(1) the weights used in the construction of the index number ; 
(2) lag in decrease in the price of board; (3) lag in salary in- 
creases ; (4) variation of the index number in different localities ; 
(5) increased burden on teachers as a result of the depression ; 
(6) the adequacy of the 1913 salary level; and (7) higher stan- 
dards of preparation on the part of teachers since 1913. A 


separate chapter is devoted to each of these topics, and it will 
be observed that many if not all of them are applicable to 
conditions in this country. We have no doubt that the volume 
will be of great interest not only to individual teachers, but to 
responsible officials of associations of teachers who are taking 
part in framing salary policy. 


Children and Young Persons Act, 1933: being the Text of the 


Statute, together with Explanatory Notes. By Dr. A. E. 
Ik1IN. (10s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Law of Education. By H. J. Stmmonps and A. W. NICHOLLS. 
(16s. net. Pitman.) 

The Law of Child Protection. By E. E. BOWERMAN. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) 

Jewels of Romance and Renown. By Mary ABBOTT. (8s. 6d. 


Werner Laurice.) 
The Science of Peace. By Lord Racian. (38. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Practical Book-keeping: for Elementary and Intermediate 
Students. By A. H. WINTERBURN. (3s. 6d. net. Brown.) 

Broadcasting. By HIrpA MATHESON. (2s. 6d. net. Butter- 
worth.) 


Scouting and Leisure. By E. E. REYNOLDS. 
Scouts Association.) 

The Educational Talking Picture. By F. L. DEVEREUX. In 
Collaboration with Prof. N. L. ENGELHARDT, Prof. P. R. 
Mort, A. J. STODDARD, V. C. ARNPIGER, H. G. STOKES, 
M. R. BRUNSTETTER, and Laura K. Eaps. (qs. 6d. net. 
University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

The Revived Greek Dance : its Art and Technique. 


(6d. The Boy 


By Rusy 


GINNER. (6s. net. Methuen.) 
Essex Education Committee. Future Developments in Higher 
Education. 


University of Cambridge. Local Examinations Syndicate. 
Higher School Certificate Examination, July, 1933. Pas: 
List. (6d.) Class Lists of Successful Candidates (Girls and 
Boys) for the School Certificate Examination held in July. 
1933, and a List of Candidates gaining Supplementary 
Certificates. (6d. each.) Class Lists of Successful Candidate. 
(Boys and Girls) for the Junior Examination held in July, 
1933. (6d.) Cambridge School Certificate Examination. 
Book of Questions Papers set in July, 1933. (2s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Oxford Local Examinations. List of Successful Candidates for 
the Higher School Certificate Examination held in July, 
1933. (4d.) School Certificate. Examiners’ Reports for 
the Examinations held in July, 1933. (0d.) List of Successful 
Candidates for the School Certificate Examination held in 


July, 1933. (1s.) List of Successful Candidates for the 
Junior Examination held in July, 1933. (1s. Oxford: 
Parker.) 


Board of Education. Handbook of Suggestions on Health Edu- 
cation for the Consideration of Teachers and others concerned 


in the Health and Education of School Children. (od. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 
Cape of Good Hope. Department of Public Education. Educa- 


tional Statistics, 1932. (Capetown: Hortors, Ltd.) 
Orange Free State Province. Education Department. 
for the Year ending December 31, 1932. 
Physics in Industry. Lecture No. 19. Physics in the Boot and 
Shoe Industry. By H. BRADLEY. (1s. Institute of Physics.) 
Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 94. An 
Outline of the Structure of the Educational System in England 
and Wales. (gd. net. H.M.S.O.) 


Report 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A VOCATIONAL ADVISER.—Three public 
lectures by Mr. Angus Macrae, Ch.B., on this subject have been 
arranged by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
They will be given at the London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, W.C. 2, on Mondays, October 9, 23, and 30, at 6 p.m. 
Admission free. 

Messrs. A. Arnold & Co., 122 St. John Street, Clerkenwell 
Road, E.C. 1, have supplied us with a new thirty-hour stop wrist 
watch. A side lever action is fitted which by movement up or 
down starts or stops the watch. The seconds hand moves over 
a scale graduated in fifths, and the case, nickel plated, is attractive 
in appearance and is supplied with a strong strap. The watch 
has acted well up to expectations during trial and appears to be 
a most suitable present for boys and girls and others interested 
in sports and timing. It is priced at 15s. and a three years 
guarantee is supplied with each watch. 
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School Libraries 


XI.—RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


By Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., Headmaster of Durham School 


HE subject of religious knowledge has usually been the 
Cinderella of school libraries, as also of the school 
curriculum itself. In an old school there are probably two 
or three shelves, in an obscure corner, filled with volumes 
of sermons and theology half a century old. (In the library 
of one famous school the section is—or was—housed in a 
kind of gallery near the ceiling of the fiction room. Such 
a combination of elevation and environment seems too 
happy to be accidental!) In newer schools the section 
quite possibly does not exist ; or, if it does, is confined to 
a few books on the border line of ethics or folk-lore. 

Why is this so? Partly because the organization and 
teaching of religious knowledge is so often nobody’s 
business ; there may even be no syllabus for it—any one 
can teach it and may do what he likes. The result is that 
the conscientious teach Jewish history (or town-planning), 
while the less conscientious treat the period with ill- 
concealed contempt. (There are, of course, conspicuous 
exceptions to this state of affairs in both older and newer 
schools.) But partly, too, because even where the subject 
itself is carefully organized and taught in the curriculum, 
it is regarded from too narrow a point of view—as an 
examination subject, mainly, or as not likely, at any rate, 
to interest the more mature or more intelligent boy. Thus 
the library section may not be supposed to require much 
more than a few textbooks or books of reference. 

It may be well, therefore, to set out first the principles 
on which, in the writer’s opinion, religious knowledge 
should be taught. Schools usually call the subject either 
“ Divinity,” “Scripture,” or ‘‘ Religious Instruction ” : for 
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the library section “ Religion” is undoubtedly the best 
title. The scope and selection of the library section will 
follow from this. 

The general aim of religious teaching at school should 
be to give a boy or girl the opportunity and the material 
for the working out for himself or herself of an intelligent 
religious faith. Naturally enough, study of the Bible, 
undoubtedly the world’s greatest storehouse of religious 
experience, will play a large part in this; but study of 
other religions besides Judaism and Christianity, the 
history of the Christian Church, the relation between 
religion and science, the social aspects of religion, the 
development of modern religious thought, ethics, and in 
the sixth form, the elements of religious philosophy, will 
also be included. -The object throughout will be, not to 
impress upon those who are being taught any one inter- 
pretation of, or attitude towards, religion, but to lead them 
to select and criticize for themselves. To teach what 
must be afterwards unlearnt breeds disillusion and resent- 
ment. In Bible study in particular, the aim will be to 
stimulate thought and inquiry rather than to acquire 
detailed and antiquarian knowledge. The Old Testament 
will not be studied in detail, but from the point of view of 
its moral and religious teaching. 

The following is a sample syllabus for a secondary school. 
It is based on the assumption that almost the whole of a 
form moves up each year; the normal boy will thus cover 
the whole of it in five years. It may, of course, be varied 
to suit individual tastes; or to provide for the needs of 
boys taking a four-year certificate course. 


Form. Av. Age. Christmas Term. Easter Term. Summer Term. 

II. 11-12 Selections from the Bible without notes, read quickly, and 
mainly from a ‘‘ story ” point of view. Explanation by teacher, 
and sion, as occasion arises. Book, e.g. The Children's 


HI. 12-13 Selections a ae The Acts and selections from Paul's 
title B letters ; e.g. The Little Bible, sections 7 and 
aa F Bio (6.U-P. 8, with reading aloud by teacher of 
6d., sections 6 selections from Paul the Dauntless, by 
Sni 6. Rather Basil Mathews (Black), 6s 
rapid reading. 


IV. 13-14 A Gospel studied in more detail in an 
edition with notes; e.g. the present 
writer's St. Matthew's Gospel, St. Mark's 
Gospel (Black), 2s. 6d. each; together 
with reading aloud by the teacher of By 
an Unknown Disciple (H. & S.), 6s. 

Special attention to 
mingling of legend 
and history. For 
teacher’s use see 
O.T. section below. 
v3 14-15 Why We Read the Old Testament, by C. A. Pi oral s History 
Alington (Bell), 1s. 6d. the 


bray), 3s. 6d. 
St. Luke’s Gospel, 
with fuller notes 
and acueion 
especially o e 
bearing of Christi- 
anity on modern 
everyday life. 
NoTE.—The above syllabus assumes that two periods a week are available. 
It is scarcely too much to ask that religious knowledge should be accounted as 
of, say, one-third the importance of mathematics, or two-fifths that of French ! 
If, however, only one period is allowed, it pret be better to cover the same ground 
twice as rapidly rather than to omit half of it. 


Work in the sixth will be more varied, as boys may 
remain in it for two or even three years. The following 
are a few suggestions : 


Selections from St. John’s Gospel. 

The Book of Job. 

The Etghth Centus sg See by E. W. Hamond a C.M.), 4 

The Seventh and entury Prophets, by E. W aoe nd (S. C.M.), 4s. 
Everyday Religion, o E. S. Woods (S.C.M.), 3s. 6d 

Conscience and Christ, by H. Rashdall Duckworth), 3s. 6d. 

The S tic Problem (lor teacher, see .T. section below). 

Christianity and the Race Problem, by J. H. Oldham (S.C.M. L) 3s. 6d. 
Tke Proper Study of Mankind, na Hae B.A cae s 3s. 6d 

Reality, by B. H. Streeter (Macmillan 

Should Such a Fatth O ? by E. a nee ie o 6d. 

Religicn and Natural Law, by C. F. Russell (Blac 

A Brief Hi of our Religion, by D. C. Somervell (Helly 5s. 
The Jesus of History, by T. R. Glover (S.C.M.), 4s. 6d. 


(All these books are suitable for use by the boys themselves) 


vi 15-16 The Religions o i Bes} Mene, by S. M. E. 
Trood ( 3s. ôd. 


From time to time in the sixth form a term may be 
given to papers written and read aloud by the boys them- 
selves—perhaps by two working together. Such subjects as 
“ Prayer,” ‘‘ Immortality,” ‘‘ Church Music,” ‘‘ The Prob- 
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lem of Evil,” “ Prophecy,” ‘‘ Reunion,” “ Prayer Book 
Revision,” “ Is Capital Punishment Christian ? ” “ Should 
a Christian Fight? ” “Hymns and Hymn Tunes” will 
lend themselves to interesting discussion. 

Most of the books mentioned above will find a place in 
the library ; for convenience’ sake I have included them 
in the lists below. Books marked (A) are simpler than the 
rest, and might be read with advantage by intelligent 
boys or girls below, or at, the School Certificate stage. 
Almost all of them will also interest more advanced 
readers. Those marked (B) are suitable only for the sixth 
form, or the teacher. Those marked with an asterisk (*) are 
specially valuable if a limited selection must be made. 

(S.C.M. = Student Christian Movement Press ; C.U.P. = 
Cambridge University Press; O.U.P. = Oxford University 
Press; M. = Macmillan ; H. & S. = Hodder & Stoughton.) 


I.—BIBLE STUDY : 
GENERAL 


The Making and Meaning of the Bible. G. Barclay (S.C.M.), 2s. 6d. (A). 
*Peake’s Commentary on the Bible. (Nelson), 12s. 6d. (B). 
_ Between the Old and New Testaments. R. H. Charles (Williams & Norgate), 2s. (B). 
A New las of the Old Testament. J. Moffatt (H. & S.), 2 vols., 10s. 6d. 


each (A). 
A New Translation of the New Testament. J. Moffatt (H. & S.), 4s. 6d. (A). 


OLD TESTAMENT 
The Jewish People and their Faith. 1. E. Binns (C.U.P.), 2s. 6d. (A). 
A soars oo to the Old Testament. R. B. Henderson (Christophers), 
s. 6d. (B). 
Everyman’ s Sas J the Old Testament. A. Nairne (Mowbray), 4s. 6d. (B). 
*The People and the Book. Ed. A. S. Peake (0.U.P.), 10s. (B). 


NEW TESTAMENT 

Early Traditions about Jesus. J. F. Bethune Baker (C.U.P.), 2s. 6d. (A). 
*By an Unknown Disciple. (H. & S.), 3s. 6d. (A). 

The Jesus of History. T. R. Glover (S.C.M.), 4s. 6d. (A). 

Jesus by an Eyewitness. H. D. A. Major (Murray), 3s. 6d. (B). 

A Critical Introduction to the New Testament. A.S. Peake (Duckworth), 3s. 6d. (B). 
*The Four Gospels. B. H. Streeter (M.), 21s. (B). 

The Gospel History and Its Transmission. F.C. Burkitt (Clark), 12s. (B). 

The Synoptic Gospels. C. Montefiore (Commentary in two vols.) (M.), 30s. (B). 

The Gospel according to Saint Mark. A. E. J. Rawlinson (Commentary) 

Methuen), 16s. (B). 

The Earliest Christian Church. J. W. Hunkin (C.U.P.), 2s. 6d. (A). 
The Making of Luke-Acts. H. J. Cadbury (M.), 15s. (B). 
Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. W. Ramsay (H. & S.), 15s. (B). 
The Apocryphal New Testament. Translated by M. R. James (O.U.P.), 10s. (B). 


II.—COoMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


*The Religions of Mankind. S. M. Trood (Christophers), 3s. 6d. (A). 
The Clash of Colour. B. Mathews (Partridge), 3s. 6d. (A). 
The Christ of the Indian Road. E. S. Jones (H. & S.), 3s. 6d. (B). 


The Christ of the Round Table. E. S. Jones (H. & S.), 5s. (B). 
*Christianity and the Race Problem. J. H. Oldham (S.C.M.), 3s. 6d. (B). 

The World's Living Religions. P. E. Hume (Clark), 7s. (B). 

The History of Religions. E. W. Hopkins (M.), 7s. 6d. (B). 

The Buddha and the Christ. B. H. Streeter (M.), 7s. 6d. (B). 


III.—RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


God and Evolution. W. R. Matthews (Longmans), 3s. (B). 
*Should Such a Fatth Offend ? E. W. Barnes (H. & S.), 7s. 6d. (B). 

Religion and Natural Law. C. F. Russell (Blackwell), 5s. (B). 
*Reality. B. H. Streeter (M.), 8s. 6d. (B). 

Adventure. Ed. B. H. Streeter (M.), 7s. 6d. (B). 

Philosophy and Religion. H. Rashdall (Duckworth), 3s. 6d. (B). 


IV.—SOcIAL. 


*Everyday Religion. E. S. Woods (S.C.M.), 3s. 6d. (A). 
The Relevance of Christianity. F.R. Barry (Nisbet), 10s. 6d. (B). 


V.—ETHICS. 


The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. FE. F. Scott (M.), 5s. (B). 
*Conscience and Christ. H. Rashdall (Duckworth), 3s. 6d. (B). 


VI.—HIstTory. 


The Church in the Roman Empire. Gardner Smith (C.U.P.), 2s. 6d. (A). 

The Church in Later History. B. 1.. Manning (C.U.P.), 2s. 6d. (A). 

The Church tn England. F. J. Foakes-Jackson (C.U.P.), 2s. 6d. (A). 
*Everyman's History of the English Church. P. Dearmer (Mowbray), Js. 6d. (A). 
A Short History of our Religion. D. C. Somervell (Bell), 5s. (B). 


VII.—DoctTRINE. 


*Christian Outlines. C. A. Alington (Nicholson & Watson), 2s. 6d. (A). 
The Creed of a Schoolboy. H. K. Luce (Black), 3s. 6d. (A). 
A Modern Confirmation Manual. H. K. Luce (Black), 2s. 6d. (A). 
The Faith and Modern Thought. W. Temple (M.), 3s. (B). 
The Faith of the Apostles’ Creed. J.F. Bethune Baker (M.), 5s. (B). 
Modernism as a Working Faith. W. M. Pryke (Heffer), 4s. (B). 
The Problem of the Cross. V. F. Storr (S.C.M.), 2s. 6d. (B). 
The Way of Modernism. J. F. Bethune Baker (C.U.P.), 6s. (B). 
*God in Christian Thought and Experience. W. R. Matthews (Nisbet), 10s. 6d. 
(B). 
Immortality. Ed. B. H. Streeter (M.), 10s. 6d. (B). 
The Idea of Alonement in Christian Theology. H. Rashdall (M.), 15s. (B). 


VIII.—VARIOUS. 


Shrewsbury Fables. 
Eton Fables. 

More Eton Fables. 
Final Eton Fables. 
Doubts and Difficulties. C. A. Alington (Longmans), 3s. 6d. (B). 

The Fool Hath Said. C. A. Alington (Longmans), 5s. (B). 

The Impatience of a Parson. H. R. 1,. Sheppard (H. & S.). 3s. 8d. (B). 

The Proper Study of Mankind. B. A. Howard (Ginn), 3s. 6d. (B). 

The Hardest Part. G. A. Studdert-Kennedy (H. & S.), 2s. 6d. (B). 

The Unutterable Beauty. (Verse.) G. A. Studdert-Kenuedy (H. & S.), 3s. 6d. (B). 
Outspoken Essays. W. R. Inge (Longmans), 3s. 6d. (B). 

Outspoken Essays: Second Series. W. R. Inge (Longmans), 3s. 6d. (B). 
Things New and Old. W. R. Inge (Longmans), 3s. 6d. (B). 


C. A. Alington (Longmans), 3s. 6d. each (A). 


“ Those History Notes ” 
By T. W. Sussams, M.A., Saltley College 


1" any explanation of the usc of a very demonstrative 
adjective in the title of this article is required, it is 
to be found in the resurrected notebook that prompted it. 
The book in question is untidy, unintelligible, and unfinished. 
By far the most interesting entries are the caricatures and 
scratchy patterns that occupy the margins. Its compiler, 
having completed his secondary school course, has departed 
leaving the only tangible witness to the value of his his- 
torical studies to the kindly oblivion of the waste-paper 
basket. From that fate we are determined to rescue it. 

Why is it so rare to find any school leavers who treasure 
their school notebooks after they have left school? Why 
shouldn’t the normal secondary schoolboy regard his school 
notebooks as the early records of a line of interest which 
he is going to follow up when school days are over? The 
fault is not entirely with the normal schoolboy. 

An examination of current practice in the compilation 
of history notes reveals a wide variety of procedure. Some 
teachers dictate notes to their classes. Others, even more 
sceptical of their pupils’ ability to spell and transcribe, 
write up full notes on the blackboard which their pupils 
copy. In many of the reorganized senior schools written 
work in history is reduced to a minimum. In the lower 
forms of most secondary schools children are expected to 
make notes while an oral lesson is in progress. Some 
children make notes from the textbook. Others make 
notes on everything but the textbook. Their teachers 


argue, with some truth, that the textbook says it more 
clearly, has an index designed for use, and is usually at 
hand under the desk for reference. Many history note- 
books are not distinguishable at a glance from the formal 
essay book. They employ the same full literary style. 
Others exploit the mechanisms of inset, underlining, and 
abbreviation to such an extent that they are fully intelli- 
gible only to their owners. Practices so opposite can’t all 
be sound. 

Undoubtedly the two commonest mistakes that teachers 
make are, the introduction of note-making at a premature 
stage in a child’s school career, and the introduction of the 
wrong kind of note-making. 

There are very few adults who can listen to a discourse 
on an unfamiliar subject, even when admirably presented, 
who can pick out its essentials and simultaneously commit 
them to paper. Children under 16 are still learning to 
listen critically. Their handwriting, half-way between the 
unformed hand of childhood and the settled style of the 
adult, has not yet obtained the fluency of pure mechanism. 
Their attention fluctuates from what is being said to what 
they are trying to write. They consequently neither write 
nor listen well, and seek refuge from boredom in marginal 
annotations of an unhistorical character. 

The art of note-making is one which all children with 
intellectual interests should be at some pains to acquire. 
But the history lesson, lasting for forty or fifty minutes is 
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not the proper occasion to practise the art. During an oral 
lesson most teachers like to watch the faces of their pupils. 
The whole technique of oral instruction depends on these 
immediate and human contacts. If a teacher addresses 
thirty bowed heads, he is needlessly increasing the obstacles 
in the way of establishing direct and sympathetic relations 
with his classes. A good loud-speaker might prove a more 
effective teaching instrument. The monitor could switch 
it off without hurting its feelings or causing a breach of 
discipline. Learning to make notes is an English skill to be 
utilized in all lessons. It should be practised at the start 
for very short periods and on very simple material. 

Equally defenceless is the habit of dictating notes or of 
having them copied from the board. The first tests a 
child’s powers of orderly arrangement, of spelling and 
writing. It does not teach history. The second practice 
tests handwriting only. Copying out notes is the most 
irksome and fruitless method yet invented by pedagogues 
for keeping children out of mischief. If a teacher considers 
his words of such supreme importance that his class should 
have the tpsissima verba of the master, the simplest method 
is to present each child with a duplicated set of the notes. 
Class time can then be reserved for genuine teaching. 

The good teacher keeps his classes occupied with work 
which is interesting, because intrinsically worth-while and 
just difficult enough to stretch the faculties of the class 
taught. Transcription leaves the mind empty and bored. 
Note-making which involves listening, analysing, selecting, 
arranging, writing at speed and never catching up, leaves 
the mind overtaxed and jaded. Both practices contribute 
to that general dislike of history shown by the young 
adolescent. Is there a way of compromise ? 

Note-making in essence consists of the collecting and 
arrangement of information relevant to a particular 
subject of inquiry. As a result of successful note-making 
the information 1s usually systematized in the mind of the 
note-maker. History because of its chronological and 
thematic material particularly lends itself to the compila- 
tion of notebooks. Children will readily begin collecting 
facts when they begin collecting cigarette cards or motor 
registration numbers. The first history notebook is not 
a book at all. It is a personal collection, individual to its 
owner, though bearing some resemblance to the hoards of 
other collectors in the same teaching group. It can be 
housed in a large decorated envelope or portfolio, con- 
structed during some handwork period set aside for the 
purpose. The teacher can rouse interest in the work and 
ensure a minimum of material in each collection, by cyclo- 
styling a few drawings of costume, houses, armour, &c., 
for distribution. The children can add to the collection 
by mounting, on sheets of brown paper of a uniform size, 
tracings, cuttings, post cards, and bric-a-brac of an historical 
nature that come their way. A monthly exhibition of 
growing collections provides a useful fillip. A child’s first 
excursion into note-making takes the form of labelling, 
sorting and filing such a personal collection. This stage 
should be reached before entering the last year of the 
junior school course. 

In the last year of the junior school the teacher can 
begin to use more material of a narrowly historical nature 
and to improve the standard of collecting. Blank maps, 
when successfully filled, completion and multiple answer 
tests, when carefully corrected, provide the first note 
summaries of actual oral lessons. A short written com- 
position on an historical subject, written with all available 
reference books at hand, and the programme of a form 
room play, will still further extend and diversify the col- 
lector’s folio. Thus in the junior school, although no 
formal note-making has been attempted, the habit of 
manipulating historical material has been acquired in a 
congenial manner. On this basis, the post primary school, 
whatever its grade, can build. 

The boy or girl of eleven expects to be taken seriously. 
He is ready for his first real notebook and the dignified 
occupation of study. But the teacher knows how very 


immature he is, how slender his gifts and how much positive 
help he requires and welcomes if it is tactfully proffered. 
The difficulty of obtaining a reasonable standard of perform- 
ance is the teacher’s excuse for dictation and class-room 
prohibition. The pupil’s right to self-expression, and the aim 
of education to encourage independence, counsel letting 
him alone. But there is no reason why a pupil’s notebook 
should not reflect both impulses. The right-hand page of 
the notebook can be reserved for class work done under 
the teacher’s close supervision. On it will appear the 
dictated headings, the pointed questions, the copied 
extracts and date lists, the genealogies and battle plans of 
formal teaching. The left-hand page can be an historical 
scrapbook, the lineal but ennobled descendant of the 
junior school portfolio. Here will be pasted or drawn the 
cuttings and maps, pictures, sketches and time lines of 
personal choice. 

The same general plan can be maintained throughout a 
boy’s career. But as he grows in self confidence and know- 
ledge, the teacher will gradually withdraw those props on 
which his pupils formerly relied. The skeleton outlines 
and specific questions will yield to instructions of a more 
general nature. The tables and annals will find their way 
to the back of the book as appendices for reference. The 
right-hand page will become a straightforward summary 
of the discussions and reading in which all the class have 
shared. On the opposite page will appear those inquiries 
and projects which the boy has himself undertaken. It 
will record his reading other than the textbook, his 
“snaps” and sketches of local historical material, and 
those maps and statistics he prepared for the lecturette, 
he gave to his fellow scholars during term. At fourteen 
his notebook should begin to assume the appearance of a 
real student’s notebook. The mistake of most history 
teachers has been to anticipate this stage by anything up 
to five years. 

In this sketch of the metamorphosis of a history note- 
book it has been assumed, as a principle of first importance, 
that children enjoy and profit by the full exploitation of 
their own talents in a work which is essentially their own. 
At any stage a pupil’s notebook reflects his capacity and 
interest. It is one obvious index of the success of the 
history teaching he receives. 

This seems a harsh judgment to pass in the face of the 
salvaged notebook. Perhaps there are other less palpable, 
but more encouraging pointers. 


Though somewhat late in the year to refer to an Autumn List, 
that issued by Messrs. METHUEN & Co., LTD., invites attention. 
Students of physics will welcome Vol. I of the new edition of 
Sommerfeld’s Atomic Structure and Spectral Lines and Vol. II 
of Wilson’s Theoretical Physics. A new departure is a series of 
Monographs on Chemical Subjects, at 2s. 6d. net each, parallel 
to the useful little monographs on physical and biological subjects 
already issued; the first volume is The Absorption of Gases of 
Solids by Dr. S. J. Gregg, and another, on The Galvanic Cell, 
by Dr. J. A. V. Butler, is announced. 

$ $ $ 

A recent News Sheet issued by Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN 
& Co., LTD., refers to the anticipated early publication of 
Miss Burstall’s Retrospect and Prospect, and also to The British 
Isles: a Geographic and Economic Survey, by Dr. 1L. Dudley 
Stamp and others—a twentieth century Domesday Book, it is 
termed. 

$ $ $ 

Bell's Miscellany of Autumn Books, issued by Messrs. G. 
BELL & Sons, LtpD., is small but striking in appearance. We 
notice Vol. I of Prof. W. L. Bragg’s work, The Crystalline State, 
while among the educational books are Part II of an Elementary 
General Biology by the Rev. F. J. Wyeth, a work on pure mathe- 
matics (analysis) of university scholarship standard, and The 
Laboratory Workshop, by Messrs. E. H. Duckworth and R. Harries. 

$ $ $ 

Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS announce in their Autumn 
List the Rev. W. G. Peck's Hale Lectures for 1933, Social 
Implications of the Oxford Movement, which should be of topical 
interest. 
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The National Central Library: An Educational Reservoir 


By H. D. Ziman, Hon. Secretary, Friends of the National Libraries 


HE opening by the King on November 7 of the new 
buildings of the National Central Library in Malet 
Place, adjoining University College, affords an opportunity 
for expanding the remarks made about the National Central 
Library by Mr. A. G. Lowndes in his article on biological 
libraries in schools, in the October issue of The Journal of 
Education, 

A good many teachers, particularly those who are engaged 
in adult education, are gratefully aware of the facilities 
provided by the National Central Library in lending sets of 
books to classes undergoing specific courses of instruction. 
It was started by Dr. Albert Mansbridge with this purpose, 
under the old name of the Central Library for Students, 
and there is still a special branch of the National Central 
Library, stocking 12,000 volumes earmarked for loan to 
Adult Education classes. 

There is at present no prospect of the extension of a 
similar service to schools, but the functions of the National 
Central Library have developed so widely, that it now serves 
students of all ages as individuals. It is not necessary for 
the potential borrower to be attending lecture courses, 
qualifying for an examination or even writing an essay. 
But teachers, and their more advanced pupils, who find 
that it is impossible to follow out a subject sufficiently 
deeply in the books and periodicals accessible locally, have 
only to be aware of the existence of the National Central 
Library to see its use to them. Through the National 
Central Library any student may obtain practically any 
book on loan, at no cost beyond postage. 

Any one wishing to avail himself of this facility 
should not apply to the National Central Library direct, 
unless he happens to live in one of those areas, now happily 
minute, which are without access to a public or county 
library. What the National Central Library is prepared to 
do is to supplement temporarily the stock of the local 
library (including under this term a university library, or 
the library of a learned society, as well as the municipal 
or county collection). Application should, then, be made 
through the local library, and the books will be lent which 
it does not possess, on much the same terms as the books 
which it does possess are normally lent. 

No public or university library can hope to own more 
than a small fraction of the books in the world. (It has 
been estimated that the British Museum itself possesses 
only about one book in eight.) A small municipal library 
or a county library makes no attempt to stock sufficient 
volumes to satisfy every man whose reading is deep as well 
as wide, but any of these readers can be satisfied, and many 
are already being supplied by the system of which the 
National Central Library is the keystone. 

By confining the stock of the National Central Library 
to works of non-fiction, and to expensive books, it has been 
possible to make the 100,000 volumes at present at Malet 
Place an efħcient reservoir from which the local libraries 
can borrow just those books which they are least likely 
to be able to afford. No books are purchased, except to 
meet a definite demand from a library which cannot other- 
wise be satisfied. None, moreover, are normally bought 
which are in print at a price below 8s. ; local libraries, if not 
individual readers, may be expected to make some reasonable 
provision of the cheaper books on any subject. The 
£50,000 building now provided by the Carnegie Trust will 
eventually serve to house more than a million books, and 
it may be remarked that suitable gifts are welcomed. 

Three concurrent systems of considerable ingenuity have 
been established, which prevent the distribution of books 
from being clogged by concentration in London, and keep 
the number of volumes which must be stocked by the 
National Central Library within reason. 

(1) An affiliation has been made among a number of 
important libraries throughout the country, which have 


agreed to entertain requests from the National Central 
Library for books required by any other library (not 
necessarily a member of the affiliation), and to lend their 
books whenever possible. The 130 libraries so far affliated 
contain between them a stock of about 5,200,000 books and 
28,000 periodicals. ‘‘ Outliers ” of the National Central 
Library, as they are called, comprise (a) special libraries 
such as the British Institute of Adult Education, the British 
Medical Association, the Royal Empire Society, the School 
of Oriental Studies, the Science Library at South Kensing- 
ton, and the Hellenic and Roman Societies ; (b) important 
urban libraries such as Birmingham, Croydon, Hampstead, 
and Norwich ; (c) the growing county libraries of e.g. Kent, 
Lancashire, Middlesex, and the West Riding. Any of these 
may refuse to lend any book, or define the terms on whicha 
book may be lent ; they may, for instance, allow it to be read 
in another library, but not to be taken home by the reader. 
In practice they do not usually place restrictions on lending 
a volume, and the fact that on the average only one book a 
year goes astray seems to show that lending may be done 
with remarkable security. 

(2) The university libraries and certain other special 
libraries in Great Britain, which do not care to enter into 
such a wide system of distribution as the Outliers allow, 
have made an agreement to lend books to each other, using 
the National Central Library as a clearing house. This 
enables the same amount of money spent on educational 
books to go a good deal further. A university will feel 
justified in buying with more concentration in the field of 
mineralogical periodicals if it knows that another, instead 
of duplicating these, is spreading similarly over the field of, 
say, textile production, and is ready to make temporary 
interchanges when students require it. 

(3) Finally, a regional system, which at present covers 
thirty-two counties and will eventually extend over the 
whole country, brings together under (at the moment) five 
Regional Bureaux all the libraries of a given area. The 
Regional Bureaux do not possess separate stocks of books, 
but they are gradually compiling Union catalogues of the 
libraries within their area, and are already acting as a kind 
of junction for the traffic in demands for the loan of books. 
If a book is wanted, for example, by a library in Cornwall, 
the first step of the local librarian is to get in touch with the 
Cornish Regional Bureau, which ascertains whether the 
book may be had from any other library in Cornwall. Only 
when this proves impossible is application made to the 
National Central Library. 

In spite of the activities of the Regional Bureaux in 
diverting demands, the total of issues to libraries from the 
National Central Library is steadily rising, owing to the 
increasing number of libraries which make use of the 
system. Last year 61,630 books were supplied and numerous 
requests for information answered, at a total cost (exclusive 
of book-purchase) of only £6,567. The principal support of 
the National Central Library has come from the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust and certain other educational bene- 
factions. A Government grant of {£3,000 a year (less a 
Io per cent cut) was first given in 1931 and is devoted to 
the information side of the National Central Library work. 
This includes the compilation of union catalogues already 
containing over a million entries, and the answering of 
questions in the form, ‘‘ Can you tell me of any good books 
on [for example] deaf and dumb sign languages ? ”’ 

To go into details of the work of the bibliographical 
bureau, or of the exchange system which conducts loans 
through the National Central Library to and from the 
libraries of foreign countries is beyond the scope of the 
present article. It may, however, be stated that the 
building to be opened by His Majesty on November 7 at 
last offers a base for much wider work here as in other 
fields of co-operation between libraries. 
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Research Work by Teachers and Schools * 


N Section L (Educational Science) of the British Asso- 

ciation meetings at Leicester this year, the papers for 
each day were grouped round specific problems. On 
Tuesday, September 12, following the presidential address 
by Mr. J. L. Holland on “ The Development of the National 
System of Education,” the subject of Research Work by 
Teachers and Schools was considered. An interesting 
and suggestive feature of the four papers dealing with this 
subject was that all were concerned with research into 
some aspect of the locality in which the school was situated. 

Education to-day is not complete unless it provides the 
future citizen with ideas of interesting ways of spending 
the leisure which is increasingly available in most occupa- 
tions. Interest once aroused in the region in which one 
lives opens the mind to new impressions and suggests 
problems which can be worked on for a lifetime with 
pleasure and profit. 

Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, Director of the Land Utilization 
Survey of Britain, defined regional survey as an intensive 
study of the home area. As secretary of the Regional 
Survey Committee of the Geographical Association, Dr. 
Stamp found that in some cases small rural schools had 
achieved considerable success in local surveys of a restricted 
character. This indicated that a simplified form of survey 
could be undertaken by even “ one teacher ” schools, and 
thence followed the idea that the results of a unified scheme 
might be of national and permanent value. Mr. J. L. 
Holland, Director of Education for Northamptonshire, 
with Dr. E. E. Field as County Organizer, had made a 
pioneer effort which resulted in the publication of a Land 
Utilization Map of the County in three sheets by the 
Ordnance Survey Department, showing woodland, pasture 
and arable land. In October, 1930, the Land Utilization 
Survey of Britain was formed and has since endeavoured 
to follow the example set by Northamptonshire. Help 
has been given by the Rockefeller Foundation, the London 
School of Economics, the Board of Education, Directors 
of Education for the various counties, the Forestry Com- 
mission, the Ministry of Agriculture, the Land Agents’ 
Society, the Boy Scouts’ Association, the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, Rural Community Councils, 
the Royal Geographical Society, the Geographical Asso- 
ciation and other interested bodies. Approximately 
10,000 schools and 200,000 children have taken part in the 
survey of the 15,000—20,000 Ordnance Survey 6-in. sheets 
involved. The consequent training in careful map-reading 
and in accuracy and completenessof observation of every-day 
things ; the development of a civic consciousness and of a 
feeling of taking part in a national scheme of service 
must have profoundly affected the teachers and children 
concerned. 

Mr. A. S. McWilliam described research in agriculture 
carried out by scholars of the Lady Manners School, 
Bakewell. About 75 per cent of the scholars came from 
the surrounding rural area, and there was thus good reason 
for interesting the children in rural science and trying to 
reach them through things familiar to them. This rural bias 
was started in 1920, and in 1927 sufficient land was obtained 
to make fairly large scale experimental work possible, 
while in 1931 a motor cultivator was acquired. Guidance 
in the choice of experiments was given by the staff of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, and especially by 
Mr. H. V. Garner; the Derbyshire Agricultural Institute 
Supplied seeds. Experiments designed to show the influence 
on meadow hay of nitrogen, phosphates and potash, in 
Various combinations and when used alone, brought out 
the importance of a complete manure, the value of nitrogen 
in all combinations, and the fact that potash works in the 
presence of nitrogen and phosphate in the presence of 
potash. Three successive years of trial of phosphatic 


* Based upon Papers presented to the Educational Science Section of the 
British Association, Leicester, September 12, 1933. 


fertilizers and their effect on hay gave no significant 
results. A two years’ manuring experiment to compare the 
action and manurial residues of dung or compost and 
complete artificials was somewhat hampered by the small 
size of the plots (1/216 acre) and by a choked drain during 
the winter, but some significant results were obtained. 
Wet weather in 1932, and also disease, somewhat interfered 
with two interesting experiments on arable crops: (1) the 
effect of nitrogenous fertilizers on potatoes ; (2) a rotation 
experiment. The latter extended over four years: first 
year, savoy cabbage; second, potatoes; third, swedes ; 
fourth, forage crop. Cereals were omitted owing to the 
difficulty of protecting the seed and the crop from birds. 
The above experiments were part of a course in biology, 
the syllabus of which has been accepted by the Joint 
Matriculation Board of the Northern Universities for the 
School Certificate and Matriculation examination. The 
experimental plots provide practical work for this, but, 
further, they demonstate to the scholars the management 
of soils, the growth of crops, the importance of care 
in conducting experiments and in interpreting results. 
It might be supposed that the time, and possibly the bias, 
involved in these experiments would hamper scholars in 
their examinations and in their university careers, but 
this has not been the case; the examination results in 
biology have been better than in the other sciences taken 
at the school. County major and university scholarships 
have been won in science, and boys proceeding to the 
universities have secured first-class honours degrees. 

Dr. A. H. Smith discussed the interesting possibilities 
of collecting and interpreting field-names in the home 
district. Until the publication of the Place Names of 
Northamptonshire by the Place Name Society, no detailed 
scientific study of field-names had been made. Again, 
the pioneer work of Mr. J. L. Holland and his Committee 
in working out a scheme for the County has indicated lines 
along which other counties may work. Much has been 
done also in Surrey, and other local authorities are becoming 
interested. ‘‘ Field-name ’’ is interpreted broadly so as to 
include names of enclosed areas of arable or pasture land 
and also ‘‘ minor names,” e.g. those of woods, copses, 
ponds, streams, hillocks, lanes. “ Field ’’’ names in the 
strict sense are largely the creation of the post-enclosure 
period and belong to the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, though many of them preserve earlier names of 
larger tracts. 

Though in most districts a large proportion of field- 
names has no historical or topographical significance, yet 
a small nucleus always remains which has such import. 
It is, of course, impossible for school children, and also for 
most teachers, to select the names which have significance 
for archaeology and history, e.g. for the identification of 
old heathen sites, of places where treaties were signed, 
of old boundary lines. Not only is a good deal of palaeo- 
graphical knowledge necessary, but also there is need of 
access to old maps and documents. But school children 
can help to secure and note down complete county lists 
of modern field-names and of names known to older folk 
in the parish but now forgotten. The 6-in. Ordnance 
Survey map is the basis of the work. A number of tracings 
showing roads, streams and field boundaries should be made 
for actual use by children in collecting the names. Fair 
copies should then be made for the Place Name Society, 
for deposit in some central place in the county and for the 
school itself. In very small parishes a single sheet tracing 
is practicable, but usually it would be advisable to divide 
the parish tracing into sections, leaving the completion 
of each little section to the children associated with the 
particular district. The actual recording of the names 
by the children should be made on the spot in the first 
place so as to avoid error, and an indication should be given 
as to whether the name refers to a building, a stream or 
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other topographical feature. The maps should be accom- 
panied by a list of names, headed by the name of the parish 
and a reference to the number of the appropriate sectional 
tracing. A convenient method of mapping is to give each 
name a number and to insert that number in its correct 
position on the map. If the pronunciation differs from the 
spelling, this should be indicated on the list, and if older 
spellings are known these should be given, with a reference 
to the old map or other document on which such spelling 
occurred, and, if known, the date of the map or document 
quoted. The value to the children carrying out this work 
is twofold—they learn something fresh about their own 
environment, and they feel the importance of playing a 
part in a big national survey such as that which the 
Place Name Society is carrying out. The work is invalu- 
able to the Society itself, but, in order to be satisfactory, 
there is need for centralized county control. The co- 
operation of county education officers and of the 
teachers and school children in their areas is therefore 
sought. i 

Of a completely different character was a paper by 
Miss J. K. Jones describing survey work in two small 
Oxfordshire village schools under the guidance of Miss 
C. V. Butler, who, with Miss C. A. Simpson, wrote the Board 
of Education Pamphlet No. 16 on “ Village Survey Making— 
an Oxfordshire Experiment.” The schools were those of 
Idbury and Lower Heyford ; the former began seven years 
ago in a spirit of ‘‘ joyous venture, rather than as a con- 
scientious addition to school work.’’ The essence of these 
two surveys is the careful recording of village life to-day 
and yesterday, and the co-operation in a community 
enterprise of teachers, children, parents, grandparents, 
visitors and the Women’s Institute. Out of school activities 
included comings and goings to school, dinner-time saunters 
(half lesson, half fun and wholly voluntary), holiday 
discoveries and explorations : in school came classification, 
recording, mapping, drawing, mounting and correlation. 
The subject has no place of its own on the time-table, but 
it energizes the whole of the school work. Maps are a 


great feature, and help the children to arrange and co- 
ordinate the facts noted. The survey has inaugurated a 
new local custom, for each child makes for itself a beauti- 
fully neat, framed and varnished map of the local fields 
with their names, and takes it away as a “ keepsake ” on 
leaving school. 

The methods employed are as varied as the information 
recorded. The local road-mender and the farmer helped 
to make concrete the geological map of the parish prepared 
by Miss Simpson. The fact that Idbury at 600 ft. was 
short of water in the drought, while Fifield (500 ft.) and 
Bould (300 ft.) had plenty, led to superposition of a tracing 
of rivers and springs upon the geological map with conse- 
quent explanations. A walk home on a still winter evening 
was enlivened by the discovery of a spring from its sound, 
and that sound was interpreted next day in terms of 
geology. At Lower Heyford, history was interpreted by 
drawing, e.g. tinder-box and steel; snuffers and tray ; old 
candlesticks; the recently-installed electric light bulb 
and shade. Through the Bodleian Library much was learnt 
about the past of Idbury and its district, so that the sight 
of a lorry carrying distrained sheep to Chipping Norton 
recalled a declaration in 1233 relating to distraining of sheep. 

Economics is illustrated by the records of wages and 
rents paid to or by grandparents, and by accounts 
of a time when crusts burnt black and soaked in boiling 
water provided a substitute for a cup of tea. No item of 
information given is refused ; it is recorded, with the name 
of the finder and the date, and deposited at school to be 
classified later. 

The fact that such surveys are never complete is well 
brought out—a farm map of 1929 is out of date already ; 
every estate has been broken up, and in 1930 the village 
itself was sold in lots. The 1929 map thus becomes an 
important piece of history. The occupation map had to 
be modified in 1925 when a new industry began. The 
“ markets ’’ map shows hay going to Cardiff, milk to 
Lambeth, and ‘ young folk,’’ the perennial export of the 
country-side, going to “ all parts.” 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. W. Jenkyn Tuomas, Joint Honorary Secretary of 
the Headmasters’ Association since 1913, has decided not 
to continue his tenure of office after January next. Mr. E. 
Percival Smith, Headmaster of Warwick School and formerly 
Headmaster of Bolton School, has agreed to offer himself 
for election to the vacancy. The candidature of Mr. Jenkyn 
Thomas for the office of President would, I am informed, 
be warmly welcomed. 

* * * 

Mr. H. M. Spink, M.C., who has succeeded Mr. C. 
Williams as Director of Education for Northumberland, 
has done excellent work in the reorganization of rural schools 
in the area during his period of office as Chief Education 
Officer for East Suffolk. An account of this reorganiza- 
tion was recently published by the Board of Education 
in a pamphlet entitled, An Experiment in Rural Re- 
organization. Mr. Spink is an old boy of King’s School, 
Pontefract. He has had teaching experience in elementary, 
central, and technical schools, and lecturing experience at 
the Universities of Cambridge, Liverpool, and Durham. 
He was on active service in the War from 1915 to 1917 being 
twice mentioned in dispatches and awarded the M.C. His 
record also includes examining work for the Northern 
Universities Joint Matriculation Board, and many articles 
and publications. Prior to his appointment to East Suffolk 
he was in the administration service of Cumberland in the 
Education Department. 

* * * 

MEssrRs. WILLIAM HEINEMANN have appointed 
Dr. Sherwood Taylor, Assistant Lecturer at East London 
College and late Assistant Master at Repton School, as their 
Science Editor. Dr. Taylor was educated at Sherborne 


School and Lincoln College, Oxford, and is the author ot 
several well-known textbooks. 
* + * 

By the death of Alderman Hopkin Morgan, C.B.E., J.P., 
Welsh education really loses a Grand Old Man—a gracious 
personality of singular charm, honesty and sincerity. He 
had devoted the greater part of a long life of 80 years to 
Welsh public affairs—and particularly to Welsh education. 
He had served with distinction in high executive office 
in all the main national Welsh educational bodies. Coming 
into the first Glamorgan County Council after the Act of 
1888 he never lost his seat, and became Chairman of the 
Council for some years. His wise and patient leading of 
the Welsh Federation of Education Authorities will not 
be forgotten by those who worked with him on that body. 
One of his main recreations was music: he was one of the 
few survivors of the historic Caradog’s Choir which won 
renown for Wales in the last great Exposition at Chicago. 
He looked a gentleman and was a gentleman, and his foot- 
prints will long be discernible in Welsh education. 

* $ + 

MR. A. E. S. TREVEs, chairman-elect of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters for 1934 and a vice-chairman 
at present, is French Master at the Municipal Secondary 
School, Oxford. He has had a wide experience as a teacher 
in many types of schools and he has been a prominent 
member of the Association for many years. 

* * * 

THE death is reported in the Press of Mr. William Day, 
formerly Second and Senior Science Master at King 
Edward VI School, Nuneaton, for thirty-one years. 

ONLOOKER. 
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Correspondence 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION: 
THE OPEN CERTIFICATE 


In Chapter X of the Report on the School Certificate Examina- 
tion made by the Panel of Investigators which was appointed 
by the Secondary Schools Examinations Council, the Investi- 
gators discuss “ Some Proposals for Changes in the Examination.” 
The chapter concludes with the following remarks on a proposal 
made by me in a pamphlet entitled “ A New Proposal ” (printed 
in 1929). There is no personal reference but the identity is 
unmistakable. 

“ A third proposal, which attracted some attention at the time 
when it was made some three years ago, also had reference to the 
certificates, but would have completely altered their character. 
It was suggested that all candidates should receive certificates 
and that the certificate should record in words (‘ fair,’ ‘ good,’ 
&c.), or otherwise, the candidate’s performance in each subject 
offered for examination. 

“Under this proposal the possession of a certificate would 
merely mean that the pupil had sat for the examination. The 
certificate itself would be no more than a record of the candidate’s 
performance in each of the subjects offered, which employers 
would have to interpret as best they might. As all candidates 
would receive certificates and none would fail, the conditions 
which must be satisfied if a candidate is to be judged worthy 
of the award would cease to have any meaning; and the duty 
of the examining body would be discharged when it had supplied 
to each candidate separately the return of marks (or symbols) 
which is now supplied to the candidate's school. It is hard to 
believe that certificates of this kind would be valued by the 
candidates or by employers and others interested in the candi- 
date’s performance. That records of this sort should take the 
place of the existing certificates which constitute the examining 
body’s guarantee that the candidates in question have satisfied 
the known conditions of an appropriate test, is a suggestion to 
which the investigators are definitely opposed.” 

I may mention that the attention given to the proposal was 
by no means confined to the year of its publication ; there has 
been a continuous demand for the pamphlet up to quite a recent 
date, and I have been much gratified by the volume of support 
which my suggestions have received from associations of teachers 
and other influential quarters. 

The investigators strangely remark that the proposed certificate 
which I shall, for convenience, call the “ Open Certificate ”’ 
“would merely mean that the pupil had sat for the examina- 
tion.” They say this in face of the fact that, ex hyp, it would 
record the pupil’s performance in each subject presented. This 
information, surely, is not of negligible significance. From the 
sequel, however, it appears that the gravamen of their opposition 
is that the examining body had not set its seal on the work taken 
as a whole. They go on to state “ that employers and others 
would,” in the absence of that guarantee, ‘‘ have to interpret 
the certificate as best they might.” ‘“‘It is hard to believe,” 
they add, “ that certificates of this kind would be valued by the 
candidates or by employers or others interested in the candidate’s 
performance.” 

The particular concern here shown for “ employers and others ” 
is scarcely consistent with the assertion, in section 39 of the report, 
that the examinations do not primarily exist to satisfy the require- 
ments of employers, &c. But it is obvious that, so long as any 
system of certificates exists, ‘‘ employers and others ” will have 
recourse to it for evidence of ability, industry, and knowledge, 
vouched for by an independent authority. 

The term “ employers and others ” must include the univer- 
sities, all of which are prepared to accept for Matriculation 
candidates who have won the “ credit ’’ mark in each of five or 
six subjects taken from certain groups. It is extraordinary that 
the investigators, when attacking the proposal, failed to see that 
an open certificate containing the same marks would have exactly 
the same qualifying effect as the present so-called Matriculation 
certificate. In the latter class of certificate there is no question 
of general estimate, for it is simply a matter of individual 
“ credits.” The investigators found that, in the examinations 


conducted by London University and the Northern Universities 
alone in 1931, the number of candidates who qualified for Matricu- 
lation was over 12,000. The identical number would have gained 
the qualification under the open system |! 

But the certificate, under the present regulations, may be 
awarded on performances of a mixed quality or of a much lower 
order. In some of the examinations the candidate may win the 
certificate by means of a “ pass ” in each of five subjects taken 
from the proper groups, with a possible proviso that the work 
as a whole is up to a certain level. The “ pass "’ is of a distinctly 
lower standard than “ credit,” and the corresponding subject 
is not named on the certificate, so that the information conveyed 
as to the candidate’s acquirements may be very vague indeed, 
Of these bare or nearly bare certificates, it can indeed be said 
that they would hardly '“ be valued by the candidates themselves 
or by employers or others interested in the performances.” The 
doubt as to the actual worth of such certificates is increased by 
the knowledge that the examining bodies consider themselves 
justified in waiving one of the necessary conditions if one or more 
of the other conditions have been more than fairly satisfied. This 
is perfectly reasonable from one point of view, but the investi- 
gators criticize the extent to which some of the examining bodies 
have had recourse to this method of compensation. 

Any rule as to the award of certificates is apt to be unsatis- 
factory when applied to the numerous class of border-line cases. 
The investigators mention instances where candidates with five 
or six credits failed to get certificates because somehow or other 
they could not be brought within the scope of compensation 
allowances. The cases are of protean variety and there is scarcely 
time, considering the speed which is necessary to bring out the 
results by the usual date, to deal satisfactorily with the in- 
numerable little problems which arise. 

The strength of a chain is no more than that of its weakest 
link and the prestige of the certificate per se suffers from the 
character of the least satisfactory awards. 

The investigators complain of the vogue which the ‘‘ Matricu- 
lation ” certificate, especially that which is accepted by the 
London University, enjoys independently of its proper function 
as opening the door to the university. Soon after the publication 
of my pamphlet I received from a well-known “ Matriculation 
coach ”’ a little brochure containing testimonials from great 
banks, assurance societies, railway companies, and commercial 
companies of every description, all showing that the holder of a 
Matriculation (especially the London) certificate had the pre- 
ference over all other candidates when applications for a post 
were being considered. 

The investigators discuss means of checking the excessive 
appreciation of the London or other Matriculation certificate 
for such heterogeneous purposes. But is it not natural that a 
certificate with a handsome endorsement of “‘ credits ” should be 
presumed to be superior to one that is partially or entirely vague 
as to the degree or even nature of the acquirements ? 

The open certificate does not profess to sum up the value of the 
pupil’s work in the subjects presented. The investigators are 
quite right in maintaining that ‘‘ employers and others would 
have to interpret the certificate as best they might,” except for 
the insinuation that the “ best ” would be poor. Do not these 
people generally know what qualifications they want in the young 
persons offering themselves for engagement ? And is it not more 
straightforward to place before them an approximately exact 
estimate of the applicant’s proficiency in every subject examined 
than to ask them to accept an examining body’s assurance that 
he has reached a certain unknown level in his work taken as a 
whole ? 

I have shown that the proposal presents not the slightest 
difficulty with regard to the Matriculation equivalent. Indeed, 
it would have the further advantage, if adopted, that many 
Matriculation certificates, which are now awarded, would lose 
much of their glamour if stripped to the bone by the exposure of 
the marks ! 

The training colleges constitute a very important factor in the 
situation, and they can certainly be trusted to evaluate the open 
certificate. Even under theexisting system they do not accept 
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certificates as such but, as there are far more applicants than 
places, select the candidates who have been most successful in the 
subjects important for future teachers. 

For almost all employments, it may be said, the engagement of 
new recruits has become a matter of competition and the open 
certificate offers a perfectly unambiguous and authentic means of 
discriminating between contending applicants in relation to the 
special needs of the post in question. 

One important feature of the proposal is that the numerical 
marks which have been assigned to the pupil’s work in a subject 
would be translated into designations of quality—something 
as follows: o-20 “worthless,” 21-30 “very weak,” 31-40 
“ weak,” 41-50 “pretty fair,” 51-60 “‘ fair ” (“credit '’), 61-70 
‘“ good,” 71-80 ‘‘ very good,” 81-100 “excellent” (=*“ distinc- 
tion ’’). As the scale became known the degrees of success would 
be better understood than the actual numbers used by examiners 
in assessing the value of answers. 

At present, only two marks are used in connexion with individual 
subjects, viz. “ credit ” and “ distinction,” and the investigators 
actually recommend the suppression of the latter for reasons 
which, in my opinion, are insufficient. If the credit mark is 
supposed to be within the reach of the average pupil, it seems 
to be very desirable that higher grades of merit should be recog- 
nized, including the brilliant performance of exceptional in- 
dividuals. Otherwise the certificates will register only the 
mediocre. If the record takes the form suggested, it will reflect 
the variety of quality which generally characterizes the work of 
a fifth form. The number of steps enables a just discrimination 
of intermediate grades to be made, as in a school report. 

The investigators lay strong emphasis on the description of the 
examination as a school examination and point out that “it is 
only because these examinations were regarded as forming a 
useful part of the ordinary school machinery of secondary educa- 
tion in State-aided schools that the Board made provision in their 
Regulations for grants in aid of examination fees.” That being 
so, the investigators are inconsistent in supporting the present 
system of certificates. After a school examination (“ ordinary 
machinery ”) the pupils are never classed as having “ passed ” 
or “* failed.” 

Before the examination grant was instituted presentation for 
a public examination was voluntary. Now, however, the pupils 
of a fifth form are practically compelled to undergo a School 
Certificate Examination and to be branded as “failures” if 
they do not satisfy all the conditions. That some of these are 
purely arbitrary and far from being uniform will be evident to 
readers of the Report (see especially Appendix IV). 

I contend that the open certificate would simplify the examina- 
tion enormously, if only by doing away with the perennial doubt 
as to the right ratio of “ passes ” to “ failures '’—an everlasting 
and insoluble puzzle. It would efficiently perform the function 
of testing the work of the pupils and evidencing their fitness for 
different careers. Finally it would tend to increase the freedom 
of the schools in the shaping of the curriculum. 

I acknowledge that the new proposal has a subversive character. 
Omne novum pro terribilt est. It is not to be expected that a long 
established convention can be overthrown at one blow, especially 
when eight controlling authorities besides the Board of Education 
have to agree to the change. 

My only hope at present is to show that the proposal has much 
more to be said in its favour than would appear from the adverse 
judgment of the investigators, whose criticisms, indeed, largely 
miss their mark. 


W. Epwarps, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Wales), 
H.M. Inspector of Schools (1877-1915), 
Chief Inspector and Examinations Secretary 
of the Central Welsh Board (1915-1926), 
Member of the Secondary Schools Examina- 
tions Council (1920—1926). 
7 Courtland Terrace, Merthyr Tydfil. 


CLASSICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Mr. H. H. Symonds’s review of the position of Classics in 
Secondary Schools in the September issue was commendably 
candid ; he made no attempt to burke or minimize the diff- 


culties attending classical instruction or to exaggerate the 
results attained in the class-room. He was particularly candid 
in referring to the demand in commerce and industry for men 
with a classical training, for he admitted that whereas the 
demand for Oxford and Cambridge men with such training is 
considerable, ‘‘ the chance of non-academic employment after 
a classical course at the other universities is much slighter, for 
none of the modern universities has achieved as yet the same 
width ard depth of tradition, the same generously educative 
stimulus in its classical courses.” But surely this admission 
gives the whole case for the classics away. Clearly what the 
employers want, wisely or unwisely, is Oxford and Cambridge 
men. They want the type of mind and character and manners 
that is developed by life at a resident university, where men 
are in constant contact with one another, and the ceaseless 
clash of mind with mind, not less important as an educative 
influence than any branch of study, develops versatility, elas- 
ticity, wide sympathies, and the capacity to “ get on ” with all 
sorts and kinds of people. 

There is a curious illustration in the Report of the Government 
Committee on Classics (p. 255) of this confusion between the 
effects of study and the effects of life. The Committee, referring 
to the value of classics as a preparation for business, spoke of 
“the importance to the business man of a sympathetic imagina- 
tion, and of the power to appreciate the point of view of those 
whose interests are different from or even antagonistic to his 
own.” Surely no one except the devotees of the classics ever 
supposed that Latin and Greek possessed the magical power of 
producing these qualities; history would seem the field best 
suited for their cultivation. Whether they can be much culti- 
vated by any branch of study seems doubtful, but they are 
certainly just the qualities which are developed by life in the 
society of one’s equals. 

The Committee on the Classics, being all classical scholars 
and most of them ardent classical scholars, their views do not 
carry more conviction to the non-classical mind than the 
findings of a dozen 100 per cent John Bull Englishmen on the 
value of England to the world would carry to the minds of 
Frenchmen or Germans. 

Nor do the opinions of the business men carry much conviction. 
In the first place, one is not told what opportunity these business 
men have had of comparing the output of, say, the history 
schools with that of the classical schools. But what is more 
important is that undoubtedly the number of able men at the 
older universities who take up the classics is large. The reason 
for this is the unfair scholarship system. There are, and have 
been for generations, far more scholarships for classics than for 
any other subject. Naturally, therefore, more boys of good 
ability have been attracted to the classics than to any other 
subject. We make our clever youths learn classics and then 
argue that the classics make them clever. 

It may be useful to recall just what the Government 
Committee said about business and a classical training. It 
admitted that “ Science, mathematics, and modern languages 
are in various degrees essential in commerce.” Are these, one 
is inclined to ask, in the view of the Committee, trifling subjects 
which can be picked up in a few weeks of a Long Vacation ‘ 
The requirements of the journalist are as extensive as those 
of the industrialist. “ He must have a thorough knowledge of 
modern history and geography and probably of one or more 
modern languages.’’ He must be, in fact, a master of all the 
humanities, ancient and modern, which would be quite easy 
presumably for any one who has had a classical training. 

The Secretary of the Cambridge University Appointments 
Board made a notable admission in his evidence. He said that 
“if a man's natural ability was not really first-class, it was 
desirable for his success that his classical training should be 
supplemented by some special study of economics, modern 
languages, applied science, or other subjects.” Therefore every 
boy, not of first-rate ability, who studies the classics, ought to 
be told that he cannot expect to succeed in business unless he 
takes a second school—for “ special study ” can scarcely mean 
less than that—after he has passed through “ Greats ” or the 
Classical Tripos. 

And now just a word about “ foundations.” 


Mr. Symonds 
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quotes from the report the passage about “the danger that 
the greater part of the educated men and women of the nation 
will necessarily grow up in ignorance of the foundations on 
which European society is built.” No doubt the Greek and 
Roman civilizations form part, though certainly not the whole, 
of the foundations of modern Europe, and some knowledge of 
them is essential for an understanding of Evropean history. 
But it is not clear that for the kind of knowledge required for 
this purpose, familiarity with the Greek and Latin languages is 
necessary. A study of Greece and Rome in English books and 
in translations will give the student ail he needs. And if he is to 
understand ‘the foundations on which European society is 
built,” he cannot stop at a.D. 476. He must pursue the subject 
all through medieval and modern history. The Empire and 
the Papacy, the feudal system, monasticism, the Reformation, 
geographical discovery, the French Revolution, the printing 
press, steam, electricity, are all part of these ‘‘ foundations.” 
Napoleon is a pretty big stone in the foundations of modern 
France, Frederick in those of Prussia, Peter and Lenin in those 
of Russia. 

One wonders, by the way, what a Russian of to-day, 
especially a Bolshevist, would say if he were told that his polity 
was based on Greece and Rome. As for ourselves, we are pure 
English. All our institutions—the Established Church alone 
excepted—and all the elements of our national life are of pure 
native growth. Parliament, cabinet government, courts of 
justice, public schools, universities, Free Churches, Shakespeare, 
Navy and empire, cotton and woollen industries, Bank of 
England, voluntary hospitals—everything in our land that is 
most characteristically English has been ‘‘ made in England,” 
and owes little or nothing to foreign influences. Our law is 
wholly English (see on this point Bryce, Studies in History and 
Jurisprudence). Even our literature, specially the best of it, 
though influenced here and there in form and fashion and 
detail by ancient models, is in substance and feeling purely 
English. The “ foundations” of modern England must be 
studied in English history, and the question is whether our 
boys and girls study English history sufficiently to obtain an 
adequate knowledge of those foundations. The more we try 
to make them study Latin and Greek, the more danger there 
is of their knowledge of the modern world being shallow and 
superficial. Vast erudition may be desirable, but it is beyond 
the capacity of most of us. We cannot all be like the eminent 
London headmaster of a former generation who could take his 
sixth form in Latin, Greek, French, German, modern history, 
literature, and heat. 

G. F. BRIDGE. 
Steeple, 
Gerrards Cross. 


PS.—Since writing the above, I have noted a statement made 
by Miss A. B. Dale in her paper on “ Tests and Entrance 
Examinations as Predictive of Success among University Women 
Students,” read to the British Association. She said, “f Since 
all women students read for an honours degree and take only 
one subject for the Entry Examination, the correlations (between 
Tests and Tripos results) were worked out in subject groups 
and were found to be highest in the case of English and lowest 
in that of classics.” I do not wish to exaggerate the importance 
of this statement; the investigation was confined to 530 
students, all of the same sex and college; and the value of 
intelligence tests as measurers of general intellectual ability has 
not yet been placed beyond allt doubt. Still the facts recorded 
deserve consideration by those who believe that the classics 
possess some magical power of developing brain. 


THE CHILD AND THE MASTERPIECE 


There is at present a great need that teachers who have, 
perhaps for years, been working out a practical technique in 
what is called ‘‘ Musical Appreciation ” work (by which I do 
not mean “ Aural Training ” or anything of that kind, but the 
actual bringing together of the child and the masterpiece) 
should pool their experiences. 

In order to effect such a “ pooling ” I propose to include in a 


forthcoming book (probably to be called Music—The Child and 
the Masterpiece) relevant extracts from communications from 
teachers. It would be particularly useful if we might have put 
on record : 

1. Various teachers’ experiences as to the best methods of 
gaining and retaining the interest of pupils of specified 
ages. 

2. Their findings as to what type of music most interests 
children of specified ages (with any lists of compositions 
found attractive). 

3. Instances of success and failure, with the suggested ex- 
planations. 

4. The extent to which biographical information, on the one 
hand, and analytical exposition on the other, have 
proved useful in securing attention for fine music. 

5. Any experience bearing on the effective use of the gramo- 
phone. 

6. Any devices invented by the teacher, and found of service. 
And so on. ...I do not suggest that the communications 
need be based on the above list of heads; they are merely 
offered as examples. 

It is important that various types of school should be repre- 
sented in this “ pooling '’—boys and girls, elementary, secondary, 
“ preparatory ” and “ public.’’ 

If any teacher readers of the Journal care to co-operate in 
this effort I shall feel most grateful, and I am sure they will be 
doing good. We have had a good deal of theorizing about 
“ Appreciation ’’: now (after nearly a quarter-of-a-century of 
increasing activity in this school subject) let us know just how 
it works in practice, and try to find ways of making it still 
better. 

Communications should be addressed to me c/o the Oxford 
University Press, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. It would 
be well that correspondents should make it clear whether I am, 
or am not, at liberty to mention their names and those of their 
schools. All letters will be welcome and all shall be acknowledged. 

Percy A. SCHOLES. 


RELIABILITY OF ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


The October issue of the Journal contains a report of the paper 
on “The Reliability of Entrance Examinations to Secondary 
Schools °” that I read at the Leicester meeting of the British 
Association. This report states that I employed Spearman’s 
method of correlation by ranks in comparing performances at 
entrance and School Certificate examinations. This statement 
is not correct. Valentine used this method in his research and 
I suggested that it was unsatisfactory inasmuch as it was im- 
possible to apply a test of statistical significance to the results 
he obtained. I analysed my results by the method of analysis 
of variance partly in order to avoid this difficulty. At the same 
time I am inclined to think that Valentine would have arrived 
at similar conclusions to those stated in his book on “ The 
Reliability of Examinations ” if he had used the method of 
analysis of variance. Indeed, it is possible that some of the 
correlations he obtained (e.g. for Centre J, vide p. 179) which 
appear to be exceptions to his general conclusions, would have 
proved to be insignificant, and therefore in accordance with his 
conclusions, if he had adopted the method of analysis of variance. 

FRANK BARRACLOUGH. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS.—At a meeting of the Teachers 
Registration Council held on Friday, October 20, it was reported 
that up to the end of September, 1933, 95,842 applications for 
registration had been received. An interview with the President 
of the Board of Education is to take place on October 27. The 
Council intends to stress the need for making registration a 
factor in the appointment of teachers and for taking steps to 
secure that teachers themselves shall have a part in deter- 
mining the standards of admission to their profession. On 
Friday last an Interim Committee of thirty-two was nominated 
to prepare a scheme for the establishment of a Council for 
Research in Education, half of that number being members of 
the Teachers Registration Council. 
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Prize Competitions 


Sleep little babe, in thy cradle sleep on, 

For soon thou wilt go as the others have gone. 
—Sing thy song, Grannie, thy lullaby croon ! 
The sea will awake at the rise of the moon. 
Thine eyes are already like blue waves asleep. 
God pity the sailors who toil on the deep. 


The winner of the October Competition is “ Agricola,” 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Winton.” 

The winner of the September Competition was Mr. 
Irvine Gray, M.A., but we are not sure of his address. 

We classify the sixty versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Agricola, Winton, Chauve-souris, Martin, J. E. M., 


Nochmals, Fidelis, Itzehoe, V. N., Grec, Char- 
donne, Katty Ann, Memus, Tula, Beetle, A. F., 
Miss H. M., Hibernia, H. S. W., Als ob, H. D., 
Aberdonian, Yendu, R. A. D., Llanandras, 
Khadd-el-Gamila, Damon, Auburn, Charles G. 
Box, R. E., Atlantis, Old Trident, Little Nell, 
Emjay, Dane, Magister, Anthony, Fulgor honoris, 
A. K. M., Remembrance, Ex or, Aries, Nautilus, 
M. G., Petit, Old Trident, M. A. Craig, Springbok. 


Class II.—Rathdowney, Gobbo, Scarab, Sappho, L. L., 


G. E. M., Tigger, Flops, Lizard, Onyx, Petit 
Pierre, Don Quijote, E. H. S. 
BERCEUSE D’ARMORIQUE 
Dors, petit enfant, dans ton lit bien clos : 
Dieu prenne en pitié les bons matelots ! 
-= —Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille ! 
La lune se léve et la mer s’éveille. 
Quand tu seras mousse, hélas! c’est le vent 
Qui te bercera dans ton lit mouvant. 
—Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille ! 
Le lune se lève et la mer s'éveille. 


Déja dans ton 4me a chanté la mer 

Son chant doux aux fils, aux mères amer. 
—Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille ! 
La lune se lève et la mer s'éveille. 

Au Pays du Froid, ton pére a sombré. 

Tu naissais alors, je n'ai pas pleuré. 
—Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille 
La lune se lève et la mer s'éveille. 

Au Pays du Froid, la houle des fiords 
Chante sa berceuse en berçant les morts. 
—Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille ! 
La lune se lève et la mer s'éveille. 

Dors, petit enfant, dans ton lit bien doux, 
Car tu t’en iras comme ils s’en vont tous. 
—Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille | 
La lune se lève et la mer s'éveille. 

Tes yeux ont déja la couleur des flots. 

Dieu prenne en pitié les bons matelots ! 
—Chante ta chanson, chante, bonne vieille ! 
La lune se lève et la mer s'éveille. 

Car c’est pour les flots que nous enfantons, 
Tous meurent marins, qui sont nés Bretons. 


ae 


TRANSLATED BY ‘* AGRICOLA ” 


Sleep little babe, in thy warm cradle sleep : 
God pity the sailors who toil on the deep ! 
—Sing thy song, Grannie, thy lullaby croon ! 
The sea will awake at the rise of the moon. 


Alas! when thou'rt cabin-boy winds from the west 
Will rock thy rude hammock and sing thee to rest. 


—Sing thy song, Grannie, thy lullaby croon ! 
The sea will awake at the rise of the moon. 


Already the sea sings its song in thine ears: 
Sons hear it with laughter, but mothers with tears. 


—Sing thy song, Grannie, thy lullaby croon ! 
The sea will awake at the rise of the moon. 


Thy father was wrecked in the Arctic seas grey. 
I wept not, for thou, child, wast born on that day. 


—Sing thy song, Grannie, thy lullaby croon ! 
The sea will awake at the rise of the moon. 


In the grey, Arctic seas, with the fiord swell high, 
The waves rock the dead to a wild lullaby. 


—Sing thy song, Grannie, thy lullaby croon ! 
The sea will awake at the rise of the moon. 


—Sing thy song, Grannie, thy lullaby croon ! 
The sea will awake at the rise of the moon. 
For we bear our sons for the pitiless wave_; 
All Bretons are born to a sailor’s grave. 


TRANSLATED BY * WINTON ” 
“ Sleep, little lad, within thy cosy bed : 
May God His pity on good sailors shed ! ” 
Sing, good old soul, thy plaintive melody ! 
Rises the moon and wakes to life the sea. 


“ As cabin-boy, alas! the windy deep 
Will rock thee in thy moving bed to sleep.” 


Sing, good old soul, thy plaintive melody ! 
Rises the moon and wakes to life the sea. 


“ Already hath the sea sung in thy soul 

Its song so sweet to sons, to mothers dole.” 
Sing, good old soul, thy plaintive melody ! 
Rises the moon and wakes to life the sea. 


“ In Iceland cold thy father came to wreck : 
Then wast thou born, I held my tears in check.”’ 


Sing, good old soul, thy plaintive melody ! 
Rises the moon and wakes to life the sea. 


“ In the cold Iceland fiords the swelling waves 
Sing their wild lullaby o'er dead men’s graves.” 
Sing, good old soul, thy plaintive melody ! 
Rises the moon and wakes to life the sea. 


“ Sleep, little lad, in thy snug bed to-day, 
For soon thou’lt go, like all the rest, away.” 
Sing, good old soul, thy plaintive melody ! 
Rises the moon and wakes to life the sea. 

“ Thine eyes already have the billow’s hue. 
May God have pity on all sailors true ! ” 
Sing, good old soul, thy plaintive melody ! 
Rises the moon and wakes to life the sea. 


‘Tis for the waves we bear and are forlorn : 
All die as sailors who are Breton-born. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ CHAUVE-SOURIS "’ 
Sleep, little babe, in thy cradle so small : 
God guard and pity good sailors all ! 
Sing, mother, sing, where the black wave breaks ! 
The moon rides high and the sea awakes. 


Soon, soon, alas, thou too shalt roam, 
And be lulled by the wind on the tossing foam. 


Sing, mother, sing, where the black wave breaks ! 

The moon rides high and the sea awakes. 

The sea croons low in thy baby ears, 

Bringing joy to the son, to the mother tears. 

Sing, mother, sing, where the black wave breaks ! 

The moon rides high and the sea awakes. 

Thy father was wrecked on the icy reef : 

Thou didst lie at my breast to choke my grief. 

Sing, mother, sing, where the black wave breaks! 

The moon rides high and the sea awakes. 

In the Ice-lands chill, the waves as they leap 

Sing thee lullaby where dead men sleep. 

Sing, mother, sing, where the black wave breaks ! 

The moon rides high and the sea awakes. 

Sleep, little babe, in thy cot so warm, 

Not for thee, not for thee, the night and the storm. 

Sing, mother, sing, where the black wave breaks! 

The moon rides high and the sea awakes. 

And yet . . . thine eyes hold the ocean’s blue . . 

God guard good sailors the dark seas through | 
(Continued on page 712) 
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ACTIVE FRENCH PREPARATION BOOK 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., D. ès. L. 


This is the Fifth Year of the “ Active French Course,” specially designed for the use of Fifth Forms in 
Secondary Schools, and provides that practice in the use of the language in all its forms that is so necessary. 
It will bring the pupil up to the level of a First School Examination. 28. 6d. 


WHITHER SHALL WE WANDER? 


THE 


The Collected Poems of RODNEY BENNETT 


The same qualities which have already recommended Mr. Bennett’s single poems to countless children will 
ensure a large demand for this, his first collection, which contains many new poems. 


With charming illustrations by Miss Nrna K. BRISLEY. 58. net 


AMATEUR PRODUCER’S HANDBOOK 


By F. SLADEN-SMITH 


This book will tell you all about how to produce your School play. Mr. Sladen-Smith writes from a wide 
experience as a play-writer, a play-producer, and critic. It should also appeal to the amateur actor and the 
play-goer. 28. net 


APPENDIX TO ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 


For Matriculation and Allied Examinations 
By MARY E. PHILLIPS, B.Sc., and LUCY E. COX, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


This Appendix has been added to the Third Edition of Elementary Biology to bring it into line with the syllabus 
of various examinations. It is now published separately and contains 59 illustrations, besides chapters on 
the Crayfish, Frog, Dragon-fly, Gnat, ete. 1s. 


A HISTORY OF INFANT EDUCATION 


THE 


By ROBERT R. RUSK, M.A. (Glasgow), B.A. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Jena) 


This work presents the views on Infant Education of the great educators—Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Montessori, and Dewey ; it likewise traces the history of the Infant School movement and assesses the 
contributions of the founders of Infant Schools—Oberlin, Princess Pauline, Owen, Buchanan, Wilderspin, 
and Stow. It covers the syllabus in the same subject for the award of the Teachers’ Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 


With illustrations 6s. net 


SPOKEN WORD: On Stage and Platform 


By MARIE HOPPS, Principal, Newcastle School of Dramatic Art 


A practical and theoretical guide to all those who wish to become proficient in the correct and expressive utter- 
ance of the “ spoken word.” A valuable aid to teachers having the instruction of children in the rudiments 
of correct speech. 58. net 


TELL THEM AGAIN TALES 


By MARGARET BAKER 


Miss Baker has already made a reputation as a writer of children’s stories, and this collection maintains her 
previous high standard. A boon to all tellers of stories. 


Charmingly illustrated by Mary BAKER. 2s. 6d. net 


Write fora FREE Prospectus of any of the above books. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD., 


10 and 11 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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Sing, mother, sing, where the black wave breaks ! 


The moon rides high and the sea awakes. 


Thou didst bear thy child for the hungry wave, 
The sea his home, and the sea his grave ! 


TRANSLATED BY “ MARTIN” | 


Safe and warm in bed, sleep my little child. 
God save all good sailors on the waters wild ! 


—Grannie sing to Baby; sing your lullaby ! 
Now the moon is rising, now the tide runs high. 


When you are a sailor boy and sleep afloat, 
Howling wind, alas! will rock you in your boat. 


—Grannie sing to Baby, sing your lullaby ! 


Now the moon is rising ; now the tide runs high. 


Even now the waves have whispered in your ear 


Songs that call the children, songs that mother’s fear. 


—Grannie, sing to Baby, sing your lullaby ! 
Now the moon is rising, now the tide runs high. 


In the land of ice your father, shipwreck’d died . . . 


You were born then, Baby: tears I laid aside. 


—Grannie, sing to Baby; sing your lullaby ! 
Now the moon is rising, now the tide runs high. 


In the land of ice the torrents hoarse and loud 


Sing him off to sleep with all whose bones they shroud. | 


—Grannie, sing to Baby; sing your lullaby ! 
Now the moon is rising, now the tide runs high. 


In your bed so soft, sleep Baby while you may. 
Soon, like all the rest, you will be far away. 
Grannie, sing to Baby ; sing your lullaby ! 
Now the moon is rising, now the tide runs high. 
Ocean blue already shines within your eyes. 
God bring all good sailors safe to Paradise ! 
—Grannie, sing to Baby ; sing your lullaby ! 
Now the moon is rising, now the tide runs high. 


Only for the sea we give our babies breath. 
Every lad of Brittany dies a sailor’s death. 


TRANSLATED BY “J. E. M.” 
Sleep, little babe, in thy close-curtain’d bed ! 
God shield our sailors from all perils dread ! 
', —Sing on, good mother, sing thy lullaby ! 
Rises the moon, and waves are swirling high. 
When thou shalt be midshipman, little child, 
The wind shall rock thy bed ‘midst surges wild. 
—Sing on, good mother, sing thy lullaby ! 
Rises the moon, and waves are swirling high. 
The sea e’en now hath sung in thy charm’'d ear 
The song that sons may love, but mothers fear ! 
—Sing on, good mother, sing thy lullaby ! 
Rises the moon, and waves are swirling high. 
Thy father sank, child, in the Arctic deep ; 
Then thou wert born, and I—I did not weep ! 
Sing on, good mother, sing thy lullaby ! 
Rises the moon, and waves are swirling high. 
The Arctic surges murmur o'er his head, 
Rocking the sleepers in their wat’ry bed. 
—Sing on, good mother, sing thy lullaby ! 
Rises the moon, and waves are swirling high. 
Sleep, little child, in thy soft cot sleep on ! 
For thou must go too, as they all have gone ! 
—Sing on, good mother, sing thy lullaby ! 
Rises the moon, and waves are swirling high. 


E’en now thine eyes the sea's blue radiance shed. 


God shield our sailors from all perils dread ! 
—Sing on, good mother, sing thy lullaby ! 
Rises the moon, and waves are swirling high. 


‘Tis for the sea we breed—a hope forlorn ! 
For all die sailors who are Breton born. 
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Exigencies of rhyme made too many translators invert 
the line 
La lune se lève et la mer s'éveille ; 


we have The sea ts awaking, the moon doth rise (“ Noch- 
mals ’’), The waves are awake and the moon rides high 
(“ Grec ”), and many others. This seems such a tiny 
alteration, but its position in a refrain renders the effect 
of it cumulative, and, in spite of the two statements in 
the original, ‘there is a subtle suggestion of cause and 


tides, but we think the suggestion would be there even if 
we had no such knowledge. _ 

Several readers have paused over bonne vieille ; as they 
rightly say, the poem seems to be spoken by a mother, 
but the refrain addresses her as an old woman. We think 
a grandmother is meant and are glad to see that the majority 
of translators took it thus. ‘‘ Chardonne,’’ and some others, 
thought she was a nurse, but this is rather put out of 
court by 

Au Pays du Froid, ton pére a sombré. 
Tu naissais alors, je n’ai pas pleuré. 


If the drowned father was the old woman’s son, there 
is point in her statement. We smiled at ‘* Winton’s” 
clever evasion, good old soul neatly begs the question. 
Another clever competitor, “ H. D.” says old loving heart! 
“H. D.” joins “ V. N.,” “ Beetle,” ‘‘ Magister,” and 
“Don Quijote ” in rather free versions. ‘‘ Als ob” is 
also free, but more in taking liberties with his lines. We 
looked long at his curious devices, the metre is there, so 
is the meaning, but the latter is hammered home by italics. 
We think this method weak, too weak for so good a trans- 
lator with so poetic a touch. 

We should like to quote many more—they are well 
worth it—but there is only space for a few specimens. 
Competitors will probably by now have a good idea of 
the reasons for their own classification; for instance, 
‘“ Chauve-souris ” would have ranked higher if she had 


te ’ 


not been so certain about the “ mother,” not to mention 
the suggestion that the baby was being rocked to sleep on 
the actual shore—where the black wave breaks. ‘‘ Fidelis" 
should have continued in the beautiful strain of his earlier 
verses, we liked immensely such renderings as 


Already the sea sings its Song in thy ear, 
The song that boys love and poor mothers fear. 


(Why thy ear and not thine, “ Fidelis’’ ?) But right at 
the end, this version used methods of rhyming that we 
dislike, such as ‘gins peep to rhyme with deep, and 

Our children we bear for the sea—for why ? 

All true-born Bretons as seamen die. 


We thank “ Fidelis ” for his letter about the War Shrine 
in a recent competition and think he has made out a good 
case for his rendering. We never thought of the Ruhme- 
shalle as a War Memorial at all; it was not the word 
shrine that we objected to, but limiting the Fame to 
military fame. We thought it meant fame in any branch, 
just as the forty French tmmortels are not all generals. 
We still think so, but acknowledge that there is no proof: 
It is merely our opinion, and not really of greater value 
than that of “ Fidelis” and some others. Will “ Little 
Nell ” also note these remarks ? We do our best to guide 
translators into the methods we like, but if they are con- 
vinced that their own way is better, let them keep their 
opinion. We confess that their questions often make us 
examine our convictions very closely ! 

We are glad to see ‘‘ Aberdonian,’’ “ V. N.,’’ and “ Petit 
Pierre ” back again, and we thank the latter for his appre- 
ciative remarks. ‘‘ Miss H. M’s ” letter is partly answered 
in our criticisms, all except Armorique, which is the old 


This beautiful little poem found many admirers, with | Celtic name for the coast lands between the Seine and the 
the result that, among so many entries we yet found it | Loire. 
difficult to make a second class, and even down there A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 


effect, which the inversion loses. This may be due to our 
life-long knowledge of the power of the moon over the 
most of the work was very good. (Continued on page 714) 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW EDITION 


THE WORLD 


A GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 
By 
L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. 


FIFTH EDITION 
REVISED THROUGHOUT AND ENLARGED 
With 10 Coloured Maps and 404 Illustrations. 
5s. 


A new edition, carefully revised throughout, has just been 
issued. Specially important points include the expansion 
of the general section on Europe and the rewriting of the 
sections dealing with particular European countries, 
including Germany. Special editions for South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand, and India have been published. 


THE TEXTBOOK FOR THE B.B.C. 
GERMAN TALKS 


A GERMAN COURSE 


By 
L. SACK, M.A., D.Phil., and 
F. THOMPSON, M.A., LL.B. 
3s. 6d. 


F. 
L. 
In two Parts : 


Part |. A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 2s. 


Part Il. A PRACTICAL GERMAN READER 
2s. 6d. 


It is a striking fact that over 14,000 listeners have already 
ordered copies of this extremely compact and rapid course. 


It is a still more striking fact that so many of them should ° 


now be studying German for the first time, especially in 
view of the relatively small number of students of German 
in schools. 


Every teacher of German would do well to consider the 
question of introducing the course into his classes. In this 
way he will cater for the students who have already bought 
the book and are following the wireless talks with it. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD. 


39 Paternoster Row London, E.C. 4 
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RETROSPECT 
and PROSPECT 


SIXTY YEARS OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION 
By SARA A. BURSTALL, LL.D. 
With a Preface by Sir MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.I. 


Here are the reminiscences and the reflections of one who 
has played a prominent part in the movement for women’s 
education during the last sixty years. 


The author gives charming sketches of her home life, of 
school under Frances Mary Buss, and of Girton College 
(1878-81), then still in its infancy. Descriptions follow of 
her life as a young school mistress when teaching was still 
a pioneer job, of visits to America for professional study, 
of her life in Manchester as headmistress of the Man- 
chester High School for Girls, and of her numerous 
educational activities. There are some vivid pen-portraits 
of leading personalities in the movement: Miss Buss, 
Dr. Sophie Bryant, Professor T. F. Tout, and others. 


7s. 6d. net 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. LTD. 


39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 


The Assoctation of Assistant 


Mistresses in Secondary Schools 


FOUNDED 1884. INCORPORATED 1897. 


HIS Association is one of the four Major 

Secondary Associations and has repre- 
sentatives on the Standing Joint Committee on 
the Salaries of Teachers in Secondary Schools 
and on the examining bodies which conduct 
the First and Second School Examinations. 
Members are also serving on the Executive 
Committee of the Royal Society of Teachers and 
on the Secondary School Examinations Council. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP is open to intending 

secondary women teachers, who are urged to 

consult the Association in regard to posts for 
which they apply. 


Members and Associate Members can use the 
Joint Agency for Women Teachers at reduced 
fees. 


29 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, w.c. 
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into English of the following extract from “ La Reina 
Calafia ’’ by Vicente Blasco Ibañez (Valencia, Prometeo). 


En Mónaco, en Cannes y otros puertos de la Costa Azul se ven 
anclados los yates de los millonarios que han venido á pasar el 
invierno. Al llegar á Los Angeles encontré en la estación 
muchos vagones azules que permanecían apartados fuera de las 
vias en movimiento. Eran los yates terrestres de los millonarios 
de allá. Cada uno tiene su vagón especial arreglado a su gusto, 
y mientras pasa los meses de invierno en Los Angeles, el costoso 
vehículo espera en la estación, con su cocinero y sus ayudas de 
camara inactivos, lo mismo que la marineria de un vate anclado. 
Cuando uno de estos personajes se cansa de comer en su hotel 
de Pasadena, entre jardines floridos, da a sus amistades un 
banquete “ á bordo ” de su vagón especial. Luego, al terminar 
el invierno, se vuelve á Nueva York en este cochecasa, ó á 
qualquiera otra de las ciudades de la costa del Atlántico. Seis 
días y seis noches de tren. Hay que retrasar ó adelantar el reloj 
varias veces, lo mismo que cuando atraviesa uno el mar para 
ir á América ó vuelve de alla. į Aquella nación es todo un mundo! 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 698, must reach 
the ofice by the first post on December 1, 1933, addressed 
‘“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Whether owing to the prolonged and general drought since 
June, the sources of supply of essays for the October Competi- 
tion seemed considerably to have shrunk. The fine weather 
we have enjoyed all summer may have contributed, when 
the call of the open probably lured competitors from desk 
and pen to the joys of sport and outings. Those who 
resisted such temptations and came forward to join in 
this October Competition were to be congratulated, for 
the essays submitted, if not so outstanding in merit as 
usual, were in most cases distinctly good. The number of 
entrants, however, being small, the Editors have restricted 
the prizes on this occasion to one in each section—one for 
Seniors and one for Juniors. Prizes, if too easily won, are 
bereft of their value : quae rara cara. We hope and believe 
that this decision, instead of deterring candidates may 
cause many more to come forward so that the notable 
achievement of March, 1933, may be repeated, or even 
surpassed, in March, 1934. 

The candidates, though few in number, exhibited a fairly 
widechoiceof subjects. Description predominated, and narra- 
tive in the shape of accounts of holiday excursions ; and 
many of the juniors wrote on a still wider variety of themes. 
To be really interesting, description must have a strong 
infusion of the personal element, of enthusiasm, of even 
humour. In one case, description was combined with 
appreciative reference to “The Scholar Gipsy.” Besides 
such essays, there were one or two debates. One was a 
clever dialogue between a swan quill and a Swan fountain 
pen, enlivened by a touch of humour. The debate on 
“ Poet, soldier and scientist as benefactors of humanity ”’ 
in their respective spheres, was lop-sided: justice was 
done to the scientist, but the others received scant con- 
sideration. Success in description does not depend on the 
selection of foreign as compared with home scenery. 
“ Naples, Amalfi, Solfatara,’’ smacked too much of the 
guide-book. On the other hand, “ My first Alpine climb ”’ 
was lifelike and reminiscent to any who love the Alps of 
the beauties of dawn and sunset amongst the peaks, and 
had much infectious enthusiasm. But the description of 


St. Ives, a homeland subject, bore the stamp of individuality 
in a marked degree. The essayist was Audrey D. Hawkins, 
St. Michael’s Lodge, Stoke Damarell, Plymouth, and her 
work was awarded the Senior prize. “ Houses” and 
“ Trees ” were other descriptive studies, and “ Pity,” as 
evoked by the scenery of sad autumn, was full of the 
pathetic fallacy of interpreting in nature emotions that 
arise only in the mind of the beholder. 

The Junior prize went to Margaret Surfleet, Notre Dame 
Collegiate School, Leeds, for her essay on ‘ A Visit,” or 
rather a series of visits, of Puck and Queen Mab, and their 
mischievous pranks. It was, of course, reminiscent of 
Romeo and Juliet and A Midsummer Nights Dream, 
material from which was cleverly and humorously inter- 
woven with other visits of the writer’s own imagination. 
“The Wind,” represented as a giant, mischievous as Puck 
in town, in country, and at sea, was a clever piece of work 
but marred by brevity, poor writing, and bad spelling. 
“ Kindness to Animals ’’ was a careful outline of ‘‘ The 
Ancient Mariner,” but its scope was limited to that. ‘ My 
Longest Journey,” a motor run from the south coast 
through Oxford to Leeds, was careful and written with 
evident relish ; but there was too much of the guide-book 
element about it. There were three daintily conceived 
autobiographies of a leaf, a thistledown, and a chicken. 
“ Utopia ’’ was a dream of slum-clearance with a rude 
awakening. ‘Some hours in the land of the midnight 
sun ’’ lacked a leading thread. These were amongst the 
best of the Junior efforts and gave promise of greater 
success in the future. 

The classification is as follows : 


Junrors—CLass A.—Prize: Margaret Surfleet, Notre 
Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; Leslie Murphy, St. Mary’s 
Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot. 

Crass B.—(Alphabetical order), Marjory Courtney, 
St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot; Heather G. 
Johnson, St. George’s School, Torrington; Maureen 
McDonnell, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds: Annie 
O’Connor, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Nita 
Scales, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds. 

Crass C,—(Alphabetical order), Moira McGonagle, 
Notre Dame High School, Glasgow; Eileen Price, Notre 
Dame High School, Glasgow. 

Crass D.—(Alphabetical order), Joyce Goldsmith, Ray- 
mont, Shortlands, Kent ; Violet Ingram, Lansdowne House, 
Swanage ; Evelyn Wilkinson, Lansdowne House, Swanage. 

SENIORS—Class A.—Prize: Audrey Dora Hawkins, St. 
Michaels Lodge, Plymouth; (in alphabetical order), 
Mavis Dale, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot; 
Caroline Duckworth-King, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., 


South Ascot; Nancy Thirian, Notre Dame Collegiate 
School, Leeds. 
CLass B.—(Alphabetical order), Rosemary Lomax, 


St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot; Elsie Lowry, 
Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; Kathleen McGinney, 
Notre Dame High School, Glasgow; Eileen Walsh, Notre 
Dame Collegiate School, Leeds. 

Crass C.—(Alphabetical order), Barbara E. Harris, 
Lansdowne House, Swanage; Maureen Macaulay, Notre 
Dame Collegiate School, Glasgow; Irene S. Swift, Notre 
Dame Collegiate School, Glasgow. 

Essays for the next Competition (not more than three 
Senior and three Junior from any one school) must be 
sent in by March 9g, 1934. 

The essay should be written on quarto paper (11 in. by 
gin.) and on one side of the page only, with reasonable 
margins to left and right. The sheets should be numbered 
and carefully fastened together. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay Compe- 
tition,” and should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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BLACKIE’'S NEW BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS OF 


SOLIDS. By H. A. BAXTER, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master, Liverpool Institute High School ; 
formerly Scholar of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
8s. 6d. net. 
This book offers a comprehensive course in elementary 
mechanics suited to beginners, and covers the work 
required for the Higher School Certificate examination 
in applied mathematics. It is also intended to meet the 
requirements in theoretical mechanics of students 
taking up technical courses. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 
SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuGues, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 
PANTON, B.A. 


Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s. each. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 3d. each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


A series of three books on the topic method designed 
to provide a course in science, for boys and girls of 
average ability between the ages of 11 and 14. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. 
A Book for Teachers. By A. G. HucnHes, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., M.Ed. 4s. 6d. net. 


(A Companion to the above three books) 


MATHEMATICAL FACTS AND 


FORMULAE. By A. S. PERcIVAL, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. vi + 125 pp. 4s. 6d. net. 
This little book is intended as a manual for laboratory 
workers and is largely a collection of mathematical 

formulae with easy proofs when thought necessary. 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 


SCHOOLS. By F. J. HEemminas, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. Cuarx, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. Cloth 
Boards. 4s. 6d. 
This book meets the requirements of the more advanced 
mathematics syllabuses of the various School Certi- 
ficate and Matriculation Examinations. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 

CULUS. By N. J. CHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 

and E. H. Fryer, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 

Masters at Charterhouse. Cloth Boards. 5s. 
Covers the course in Co-ordinate Geometry and Calculus 
for the Additional Papers in the Oxford and Cambridge 
School Certificate Examination, but the ability to differ- 
entiate Trigonometric Functions adds so largely to the 
power of the Calculus that it has been thought advisable 
to add a chapter on these functions. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. Hankinson, M.A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. Copiously illustrated. 
6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 
Primarily intended as a textbook for any of the School 
Certificate Examinations, and in especial for the new 
syllabus in Biology for the School Certificate of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 

PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page £8 10 0 | Half Column [ page] £2 10 0 

One Column [ page) 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS — 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 

9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 
If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 

envelope must be enclosed. 


[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS of to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, 07 to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are no 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 


All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed “The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.’" Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at the top left-hand corne 
of the front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTE Broapway, E.C.4 


Review the Salary Cuts 


A notable feature of the past two months is the rapid 
and striking growth of the demand for the restoration 
of teachers’ salaries to the figure at which they stood 
two years ago, just prior to the imposition of the Io per 
cent cut. The reductions then made were resented as 
having been applied over the heads of the Burnham 
Committees and with no consideration for legal contracts. 
Yet it would be true to say that the majority of teachers 
recognized the need of sacrifices from all sections of the 
community and they were consoled to some extent by 
the terms of the declaration made by the then President 
of the Board of Education, the late Sir Donald Maclean. 
Addressing the House on September 17, 1931, he said, 
“ The reduction in teachers’ salaries is occasioned by the 
national emergency and is not to be regarded as the view 
of the Government of what should be the proper rates 
of remuneration of teachers under less abnormal con- 
ditions. The position should be reviewed on its merits 
when the financial position of the country allows.” He 
repeated this pledge in precisely the same words when 
speaking on the Education Estimates on April, 1933. 
The attitude of the local education authorities was not 
less explicit, for in a letter to the Prime Minister on 
September 15, 1931, the Executive of the Association of 
Education Committees stated, “ The Executive Com- 
mittee expresses the conviction that the ‘ cut ’ should 
be of the shortest possible duration and should be 
reviewed when the financial position of the country 
allows.” 

The agitation for the restoration of the 10 per cent 
reduction has recently assumed the dimensions of a 
campaign in which all sections of teachers are co- 
operating. There had been during the spring the first 
welcome signs of improved trade, and these had stimulated 
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the hope that with the passing of the financial emergency 
the economies associated with it would shortly be re- 
viewed. The Budget threw cold water on these hopes 
and, as we ourselves pointed out in March, it was an 
unpromising omen that the Education Estimates for 
1933 were reduced by £800,000 concurrently with an 
increase of £4,500,000 in the estimates for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Nevertheless, optimism once more 
revived, for trade was visibly improving and the era of 
emergency economies was definitely passing. 


The present movement may be said to owe its direct 
inception to the local authorities. First of all they gave 
a lead to the Nation by restoring in many areas the cuts 
made in the salaries of their administrative staffs. How 
rapidly the process developed is shown by statistics. 
Of 1,808 local authorities, 653 had imposed salary cuts. 
Generally on a graduated scale, these were less severe 
than those suffered by teachers ; for example, in London 
an official whose salary was £350 had suffered, during the 
fifteen months in which the cut operated a total loss of 
£14, whereas a teacher in the London service earning 
the same net salary, had in two years lost £70. Inci- 
dentally, the latter’s salary reduction still continues at 
that rate. As we write we are informed that over 250 
of these authorities have restored the cuts and 121 have 
modified them considerably. 


Although the reduction in teachers’ salaries was 
imposed by governmental action outside the control of 
the local authorities, it was evident that the latter could 
not long feel satisfied at the anomalous position created 
when one branch of the local services was still penalized. 
Yet the alteration in education grants had prevented 
the authorities generally from reaping any benefit from 
the reduced salaries bill, and it was evident that the 
Government alone could effect the restoration ; other- 
wise local rates would have to be increased. Accordingly 
a number of the smaller authorities in the Metropolitan 
area passed resolutions, urging the Government to grant 
teachers the same measure of justice that they them- 
selves had been able to give to their administrative staffs. 
A turning point in the movement was reached in July, 
when the Middlesex Local Education Authority, in 
restoring the salary cuts to its administrative staffs, 
accepted a resolution instructing its Finance Committee 
to examine and report on the possibility of restoring to 
its teachers “that part of the reduction which would 
normally be paid out of the County rate ’’—in effect one- 
half. The report which was presented late in September 
advocated that representations should be made to the 
Government with a view to the restoration of the reduc- 
tions. Simultaneously, large boroughs like Coventry, 
East Ham, Tottenham, and Willesden have passed 
resolutions to the same effect. 

There are several powerful reasons why the campaign 
for the restoration of the cuts has developed so rapidly 
during September and October. In the first place, the 
public utterances of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Runciman have made it clear that 
the country’s financial position is now sound, that trade 
is well on the up-grade and that there are prospects of a 
considerable Budget surplus. Secondly, the Treasury 
returns for the last six months, which were issued on 
October 2, are unexpectedly favourable since they 
reveal an increase of £7,250,000 in ordinary revenue and 
a reduction of {35,000,000 in ordinary expenditure. 
Then again, the imports of raw materials are rising and 
concurrently the railway traffic figures—a_ reliable 


barometer of trade—have been notably encouraging 
for the last six months. Most hopeful too are the 
statistics for unemployment. Over 700,000 more 
people are now employed than there were a year 
ago and the Unemployment Insurance Fund at last 
shows a credit balance, the surplus being no less than 
£3,500,000. 

All these factors have cumulative force, and coupled 
with the favourable attitude of the local authorities they 
encourage teachers to believe that the pledges made in 
1931 ought soon to be honoured. Nor can we omit to 
notice in this connexion how other nations in the British 
Commonwealth are acting. The Australian Budget 
introduced on October 4 shows a much improved financial 
position. There is a surplus of £3,500,000 from last vear 
and the proposals include provision for the restoration, 
up to 24 per cent, of the financial emergency cut in public 
service salarics—a cut that amounted to 20 per cent of 
the teachers’ salaries. The Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment had in November, 1931, abrogated teachers’ salarv 
agreements, Imposed cuts amounting in many cases to 
I0 per cent and had suspended increments. In April, 
1933, the increments were restored and arrears paid, 
and on August 1, the reductions were cancelled, owing 
to a budgetary surplus being shown. 

When all these factors are considered, it is obvious 
that there will be widespread disappointment among 
teachers if their salaries are not soon restored to their 
former figure. Their direct employers—the local 
authorities—are not less active in demanding that the 
pledges made in October, 1931, shall now be honoured. 
The Government under pressure of a national emergency 
abrogated legal contracts two years ago and though the 
precedent was a bad one, it was realized that the accom- 
panying pledges were explicit. Now that that emergency 
has passed, a refusal to honour those pledges will not 
only arouse justifiable indignation among teachers and 
local authorities, but will cause widespread discontent 
and bring Governmental utterances and guarantees into 
a disrepute not less dangerous than unwelcome. 


FARADAY HOUSE OLD STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION.—The twenty- 
fifth Annual Dinner of the Faraday House Old Students’ Asso- 
ciation will be held on November 3 at the Savoy Hotel, the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Rothes, President of the Association, will be in 
the chair. Members of the Association are reminded that thev 
may introduce guests who need not necessarily be Faradians. 
There will be an opportunity for informal conversation after the 


dinner. 
s Ed 2 


THE INSTITUTE OF MARINE ENGINEERS.—Since the Royal 
Charter was granted to the Institute in March last, an important 
alteration has been made in the regulations governing the 
admission of students. <A detailed syllabus of the student 
examination has been issued, with particulars of exemptions 
open to candidates possessing certain educational qualifications. 
The next examination will be held in May, 1934. Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, The Institute 
oí Marine Engineers, The Minories, London, E.C. 3. 


s s s 


BoarD OF EDUCATION, CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE.—The 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education, having 
completed its inquiry on Infant and Nursery Schools, has 
begun consideration of a new reference from the Board, the text 
of which is ‘‘ To consider and report upon the organization and 
interrelation of schools, other than those administered under the 
Elementary Code, which provide education for pupils beyond 
the age of 11 plus ; regard being had in particular to the frame- 
work and content of the education of pupils who do not remain 
at school beyond the age of about 16.” 
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Occasional Notes 


AS excellent address was delivered by Mr. H. 
Ramsbotham at the opening of an exhibition at 
Bolton in connexion with the Bolton Education Week. 
Aroni He referred at the outset to two photo- 
Education: graphs in his room at the House of 
Commons, one of a group of boys from 
an elementary school taken about 1900, and the other 
of a group from the same school taken a few years ago. 
If they were shown these photographs and told nothing 
about them, they would say that the earlier one was a 
group of mental defectives and the later a group of 
younger scholars from some rather expensive secondary 
school. A demonstration of that kind was the most 
convincing sort of answer to make to those who denied 
the reality of educational progress. Going on to speak 
of the critics, he said he would rather deal with uncom- 
promising opponents of any extension of educational 
facilities than with those whose attention to the matter 
was only fitfully awakened by the stimulus of an educa- 
tion rate. The more critics there were of our system 
and methods the better. A feeling had been growing 
up in the last twenty or thirty years that any system 
of education which unduly restricted itself to the training 
of certain mental faculties did, in fact, incapacitate for 
downright labour, not onły with the hands but with the 
mind. It was not possible to lead a harmonious and well- 
balanced life unless the mind and body were trained 
simultaneously. Mere hard exercise was not adequate 
—the Greeks included a great deal more in their con- 
ception of physical training, and they held that there was 
a close association between the sense of rhythm and of 
form and the sense of what was right in character. 


WE had of recent years made a further educational 

discovery—namely, the effect on the mind of the 
training of hand and eye in practical activity. The 
classical theories of education took little 
account of the educative influence 
of manual dexterity. Perhaps they 
ignored it because the functions which specifically required 
such dexterity were considered unworthy of a free man. 
In this aspect the mentality of a slave-owning civilization 
still affected us—it was the same mentality that ascribed 
greater prestige to the black-coated jobs and deprecated 
work in shirt sleeves. The twentieth century conception 
of individual worth and dignity should consign to outer 
darkness all those old prejudices, and whether a child 
was to be a duke or a dustman we should see to it that 
he did not go out into the world unfamiliar with the use 
of tools or unacquainted with the elements of working 
in wood and metal. We were endeavouring to bring 
this to pass in the reorganization of our schools, and he 
would be very sorry to see any senior or central school 
authorized which did not include adequate provision for 
practical manual training. It is to be hoped that although 
Mr. Ramsbotham did not mention secondary schools, the 
needs of these also in respect of facilities for manual train- 
ing will not be forgotten. Indeed, his argument would not 
need much expansion to transform it into a plea for the 
experimental establishment of some of those multiple- 
bias secondary schools which many reformers advocate. 


Practical 
Activity. 


HE intimation in an article in The Times Educational 
Supplement that the abolition of fees in French 
secondary schools is now nearly complete will be received 


with mixed feelings—admiration that our neighbours 
havebeen able to pursue this object 


“arog steadily since 1927 and regret that the 
France. opposite policy finds favour for the mo- 


ment in this country. From the lowest 
class to the highest education is free, and from this year 
fees will not be charged in the special higher classes. 
Fees are still paid in preparatory classes, but these will 
gradually disappear. The great increase in the number 
of pupils in secondary schools—it rose from 107,000 
to 226,000 between 1927 and 1932—is attributed largely 
to the institution of free education, though the increase 
in the birth rate is also responsible. On the whole, the 
lycées and collèges appear to be adapting themselves 
to the influx of new elements with courage, though the 
wave of new admissions creates difficulties as it advances 
up the school. It is claimed that the abolition of fees 
will result in an improvement in the general intellectual 
quality of the pupils, since children of promise will be 
drawn more easily to higher education. Such children 
are not admitted as a matter of course, but a selection 
is made based on notes on their work in the elementary 
school as well as on an examination. One great drawback 
is that the lower classes are very large, but perhaps this 
may be remedied as financial conditions improve. The 
question for us is whether we can afford to lag behind 
France in this matter. 


AN appeal is being made by the Friends of the 

National Libraries for donations both from 
members of the Society and from non-members, to 
enable it to purchase and present 
to the British Museum the originals of 
the first two volumes of the famous 
Paston Letters. It is very fitting that these originals 
should end their romantic career in the British Museum. 
When John Fenn, in 1787, published the first two 
volumes, the original letters were presented to King 
George III. For over a century their whereabouts was 
unknown and they were not available for comparison 
with the printed text. In the meantime, three further 
volumes of the Paston Letters were published and, in 
the course of time, between 1866 and 1896, the originals 
of these found their way to the British Museum. With 
the purchase of the originals now on offer (255 letters 
in three substantial volumes), practically the whole of 
this unique correspondence will become, as it should be, 
the property of the Nation. A sum of £3,000 is required, 
towards which Lord Riddell, the Society’s Hon.Treasurer, 
has promised £100. Several other members of the 
Society’s Council and Executive Committee have 
expressed a wish to support the present appeal. Dona- ' 
tions should be sent to the Secretary, Friends of the 
National Libraries, c/o British Museum, London, W.C. 1. 
The letters may now be seen, on temporary exhibition, 
in the Entrance Hall of the British Museum. 


Paston Letters for 
the British Museum 


fi Rese challenging speech on the subject of careers for 
boys, made by Sir John Reith, Director-General 
of the B.B.C., is worthy of consideration even though, 
as he himself said, he indulged in 
exaggeration in order to stress the 
point he wanted to make. He had, he 
said, received a letter from a man in a good position 
asking him to find a job at the B.B.C. for his son, who 
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had done fairly well at school and university. ‘‘ That 
letter,” he added, ‘‘ provides a clue for the solution of 
one of the most serious and tragic problems in this 
country. I am not pessimistic about the future of this 
country, but there is decadence, inferiority, and medio- 
crity rampant all over the land, a whole train of misfits 
in every line of activity, and an immense amount of 
human misery, or at any rate, discontent. There are 
those who say that it is wrong to orient a boy towards 
acareer. I donot agree. Ifa boy has noidea of a career, 
you will continue to get this train of misfits—round pegs 
in square holes—men never satisfying themselves or their 
bosses in their work. The average man, in my view, 
is a pretty poor specimen, and the average intelligence, 
in my view, is very low. Is it realized that the first- 
class man can do something like five times the amount 
of work of the average man? That is not the product 
of inherent capacity by a long road. It is largely the 
product of early training.” 


IR JOHN went on to criticize the parents who told 
~ a boy of 16 or 17 that he must earn money, and 
made him start in any sort of capacity at twenty-five 

ree or thirty shillings a week. The boy 
Points. stayed dead-ended and his whole future 
was sacrificed. He ought to serve an 
apprenticeship, or in some way secure a recognizable 
qualification which had a market value. He himself 
had been put into engineering and had soon realized 
that he was in the wrong job. It was appalling drudgery 
for five years. Sir John concluded by maintaining that 
ambition was worth more than many of the things 
taught in Sunday schools. Children must be adven- 
turous and courageous. The dangers of cultivating the 
“ Dossy ” instinct were much less than the danger of the 
laissez-faire we had to-day. These remarks are thrown 
into proper perspective by Dr. Cyril Norwood, Head- 
master of Harrow, who comments that no headmaster 
or parent has the knowledge necessary to direct a boy’s 
talents on the right lines in his early ’teens. A great 
deal of injury to natural development would follow on 
such an assumption of omniscience. Much has been 
done towards helping boys to find out what careers they 
are fit for, but the majority will always be what Sir John 
calls mediocrities and what he would call plain men 
doing their duty. He would be very sorry to set 
deliberately to train boys to be bosses and so encourage 
their acquisitive instincts, and he preferred the old 
English tradition that if we teach boys to do their duty 
and make themselves ready to perform whatever tasks 
come their way, we are doing all that can be done. 


AY important manifesto on Disarmament, which has 

been signed on behalf of a large number of 
teachers’ associations and other bodies, has been sent 
to the Government, the Disarmament 
Conference, and the unofħcial inter- 
national demonstration which was held 
in Geneva on October 15. It is submitted that a sub- 
stantial measure of general disarmament is urgently 
needed both for the development of a just and peaceful 
world order and for the growth of that confidence without 
which economic recovery is impossible. The signatories 
remain utterly opposed to German re-armament, and 
point out that the avoidance of that disaster requires 
the speedy and resolute fulfilment by the heavily-armed 
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Powers of their pledges to disarm towards the German 
level. They urge the British Government to spend the 
utmost effort to secure a treaty which can be commended 
to the informed opinion of the world as at least a fair 
and substantial beginning of general, progressive, and 
controlled disarmament. Among the objectives to be 
achieved by such a treaty are abolition within a fixed 
period of all weapons prohibited to Germany under the 
Peace Treaties, comprehensive limitation of armaments, 
effective international supervision of disarmament, sup- 
pression of manufacture of arms for private profit, and 
equality of treatment for all. We agree that now is the 
time when a choice must be made between controlled 
disarmament or uncontrolled armament competition, 
and we hope that the manifesto will have due weight 
with all concerned. 


T section of the Annual Report of the London 
County Council dealing with Education in 1932 
gives Mr. G. H. Gater the opportunity, before relin- 
quishing the post of Education Offer, 
of reviewing educational progress in 
London during the past nine years. 
The third of the Council’s three triennial programmes, 
for the period 1930-3, has, like similar programmes 
throughout the country, come to grief because of the 
financial crisis of 1931. Nearly all the developments it 
foreshadowed, except those to which the Council was 
actually committed, have been held up. Even so, 
Mr. Gater’s summary of what has been done during his 
nine years of office is indeed a record of solid achieve 
ment upon which the Council, having regard to all the 
circumstances, is to be congratulated. During the 
year 1932, nothing of startling importance has happened 
to place on record in this report. All the more satis- 
factory is it to find, from the more extended survey, that 
things are moving. One of the best points in this survey 
is that the average number of children per teacher 
(including head teachers) in the Council’s elementary 
schools has dropped from 40 in 1908 to 30°7 in 1932. 


London 
Education 


Te new year at Oxford opened with a tribute to the 
memory of Lord Grey and his services to the 
University as Chancellor. His election to that high 
Oxtord office, as the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Chancellorship. Rev. F. J. Lys recalled, was without 
a contest ; a singular acknowledgment 
of his high character, when one remembers his political 
affiliations. Grey showed his appreciation of the 
honour by devoting himself to the service of the Uni- 
versity with unflagging energy. The University 1: 
seriously considering the further endowment of science. 
though the reason advanced by the Vice-Chancellor 
—“ the popular recognition of the commercial importance 
of scientific studies ’’—seems to strike a wrong note. 
Regret was expressed for the absence of benefactions for 
the promotion of scientific purposes. Astronomy and 
medicine, two of the oldest scientific subjects of uni- 
versity study, are receiving special attention. The 
Vice-Chancellor concluded his address by a reference to 
the good behaviour of the undergraduates. ‘It was 
astonishing that instances of serious misconduct should 
be so few.” At the time of writing, it is uncertain whether 
there will be a contest for the vacant Chancellorship. 
Lord Irwin, President of the Board of Education, may 
accept nomination. 
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Iia retiring Vice-Chancellor at Cambridge, Mr. Will 

Spens, in his valedictory address to the Senate, 
ne to the benefactions received by the University, 
the first of which in point of interest 


The New = was Lord Crewe’s gift to the Fitzwilliam 
Session at M f th oe : f 
Cambridge. useum of the original manuscript o 


Keats’ “ Ode to a Nightingale.” He 
commended the reform of the Pass Degree curricula and 
announced that the proposal to establish a Medical 
Science Tripos has brought a reconciliation with the 
Committee in charge of the Natural Science Tripos, 
who will undertake the necessary reorganization. A 
margin of free income had made it possible to establish 
a loan fund to assist undergraduates already in residence, 
and the Vice-Chancellor expressed the hope that the 
fund would ultimately become self-supporting and would 
not create a large permanent charge on the income of 
the University. 


et the proposal to establish a Medical 
Tripos at Cambridge has been abandoned, im- 
portant alterations in the regulations for medical 
degrees are contemplated. The most 


Perce interesting is that the degrees of M.B., 
Cambridge. B.Chir., like the LL.B. degree, should 


be conditional on obtaining honours, 
or on reaching later an honours standard in a Tripos, the 
object being to raise the standard of the medical degrees. 
Other medical students will be forced to take an alter- 
native medical qualification ; but students who cannot 
attain the new standard will not be prevented from taking 
their pre-clinical courses at Cambridge, and they will 
be able to take the ordinary B.A. degree under special 
arrangements. With reference to the vexed question 
whether all students should take the first M.B. examina- 
tion before residence, a question of great interest to 
public schools, especially those which cannot provide 
biological teaching, the University is advised that no 
change is necessary. ‘‘ Such a step would exclude from 
the Cambridge Medical School classical scholars who 
have done little or no science at school.” 


GIR JOHN ADAMS, Professor of Education in the 
University of London (1902-22) and California 
(1923-33), has had the signal honour of having a lecture- 
' , ship established bearing his name and 
Sir “ae commemorating his services to educa- 
tion while still happily surviving. 
Dr. Deller, Principal of the University of London, 
was selected to deliver the first lecture, given at the 
Institute of Education, with Lord Eustace Percy in the 
chair. His subject was ‘ Tendencies in University 
Education,” and he referred to the danger of creating 
a large body of university graduates without a pro- 
fessional outlet, such as existed in India. ‘‘ The line 
for future development would seem to be qualitative 
rather than quantitative.” The Government, he said, 
mindful of the services of the universities during the 
War, was disposed to turn to them again with the 
problems of peace. The universities could help best by 
being themselves, “ by knowing rather than doing ; by 
asserting truth rather than by attempting the business 
of the statesman.” This official apotheosis of Diogenes’ 
tub is discouraging. In the training of a great army 
of men and women capable of grappling with the world’s 
problems, and in the dynamic advancement of knowledge, 
the universities have an ample field of useful work. 
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T Headmaster of Harrow, at the request of the 
League of Nations Union, has written an open 
letter to the schools of England. He reminds them that 
Eo Aniti when the last gun was fired fifteen 
á Day ove years ago, “ one thought sprang to 
consciousness in minds without num- 
ber—that never again should the world agonize, and the 
best die, and all the ways of life be poisoned in that blind 
struggle called war.” The League, born of that travail, 
remains, he insists, in spite of apparent failure, our chief 
instrument of defence against “ rivalries and hatreds, 
intrigues and armaments, and inevitable war.” And, 
after an eloquent plea for disarmament, he closes on an 
appealing note: “ As you stand in silence for a space, 
vow yourself to the service of the ideal that the peace 
of the world shall be a worthy peace wherein justice and 
goodwill shall hold sway between man and man, between 
class and class, and between nation and nation.” The 
letter is well printed, and is worthy of a place, not only 
in the day’s celebrations, but on the term’s notice- 
boards. It has already been widely distributed, but 
copies may still be obtained from the Secretary, 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. I. 


Peet is to be the scene of an interesting 
experiment in psychological testing for vocational 


guidance. At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh 
Advisory Committee for Juvenile Em- 

Birne ployment, a report was received from 
Edinburgh. a sub-committee which had been 
Schools. making a survey of the position in the 


Edinburgh area with regard to voca- 
tional guidance. The report stated that vocational 
testing for the purpose of helping to determine a suitable 
choice of occupation had long passed the experimental 
stage and that it should now be possible to make use of 
it in order to help boys and girls about to leave school 
to a wise choice in selecting a calling. Prof. Drever, of 
the Chair of Psychology in Edinburgh University, had 
been of great assistance to the Sub-Committee in its 
deliberations and he had offered to put at the disposal 
of the Education Committee and the Ministry of Labour 
free of charge the services of his staff and the very special 
equipment necessary for the work. The Advisory Com- 
mittee unanimously agreed to recommend that this 
generous offer should be accepted. It has now been 
arranged to take advantage of Prof. Drever’s offer, 
and a beginning is to be made with schools in 
the western and southern districts of the city. It is 
to be hoped that parents will be willing to avail 
themselves of this excellent opportunity. The choice 
of a calling for one’s children is a serious affair, never 
more serious than now, and anything that helps to make 
the choice a safe and judicious one should be warmly 
welcomed. 


T winter session of the Glasgow branch of the 
Workers’ Educational Association was opened by 
Mr. Bertram Talbot, Convener of the County Council 
of Roxburghshire, who took for the 

AET raan subject of his address, “ Adult Educa- 

` tion: Scotland’s Needs To-day.” So far, 

he said, the adult education movement had provided a 
selective type of education for those who, through lack 
of means or because of the nature of their occupation, 
had not had the chance to share in the higher branches 
of education offered by the universities. That work 
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would still go on, but new needs were arising because of the 
emergence of new problems. There was the problem in- 
volved in the maintenance of democracy, loudly chal- 
lenged by the institution of dictatorships. There was the 
problem of the ever-increasing mechanization of industrial 


life, entailing a loss of craftsmanship and a narrowing 


down of the worker’s interest in his daily task, and last 
there was the problem presented by the greater amount of 
leisure time now available and the need to make a wise 
use of the opportunity thus presented. These develop- 
ments called for the organization of adult education as 
a corporate activity, so as to ensure a larger body of 
citizens who could be trusted to exercise a sound judg- 
ment in the growing complexity of social and political 
problems. It might not be possible to provide for the 
majority of the workers the stricter discipline of the 
tutorial classes, but the adult movement should not be 
content to provide merely amusement or recreation. It 
should be possible to maintain the ideal of a liberal 
cultural education and to adapt the method and approach 
to the large numbers whose needs had to be met. 


THE centenary of the well-known Scottish School, 
Madras College, which was held at the beginning of 
October, recalled to a generation that has wellnigh for- 
gotten him the ideas and achievements 
of Dr. Andrew Bell, the inventor of the 
Madras or monitorial system of educa- 
tion. Dr. Bell was a native of 
St. Andrews and a student in its ancient University. 
Most of his life was passed outside his native town, in 
Virginia, in Madras, and in England, but he left a 
large sum of money for the establishment in St. Andrews 
of a school where his system could be put in practice 
and Madras College was the result. As a matter of fact 
the system, after a short time, was abandoned, but the 
school continued to flourish. The main celebration 
ceremony was held in the Younger Graduation Hall, 
St. Andrews, the Earl of Elgin presiding, and addresses 
were delivered by Prof. Blyth Webster, Mr. W. E. Philip, 
the Rev. Prof. G. S. Duncan, and Mr. C. Thomson. Are- 
ligious service was held in the Church of the Holy Trinity 
and various social functions for past and present pupils 
were also arranged. Dr. Bell was a famous man in his day, 
the friend of Southey and Wordsworth, but he can scarcely 
be ranked as an educationist, and although he lies in 
Westminster Abbey, his reputation is but dimly remem- 
bered. Yet his monitorial system proved of inestimable 
service to the Nation at a time when the benefits of 
elementary education had to be provided for a rapidly 
expanding population, while yet there were few or no 
trained teachers to undertake the task. In addition to 
establishing Madras College, the fortune he left served 
to endow the Bell-Baxter School in Cupar and to sub- 
sidize the Chairs of Education in the Universities of 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews. 


Centenary of 
Madras College, 
St. Andrews. 


So music has long since ceased to mean only 

the learning of songs together with a little more or 
less desultory sight reading, but much interesting 
experimental work is still being done 
to make of music a more vital educa- 
tional force, and at the same time to 
keep to the fore its powers of giving 
enjoyment. Some of the new ideas, as well as others 
no longer new, are the subject of a memorandum which 
has just been issued by the Board of Education under 


Music in 
Schools : Some 
New Ideas. 
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the title Recent Developments in School Music. It deals, 
amongst other things, with Appreciation of Music, 
Concerts for School Children, the School Orchestra, the 
Percussion Band, Pianoforte Classes, Pipe-making and 
Playing, and Wireless Lessons, and has much helpful 
advice to offer on the direction of these activities. The 
new methods of teaching have naturally had to face 
adverse criticism, and it is interesting to learn that it 
is a common experience of His Majesty’s inspectors that 
‘in schools where the newer teaching is in the hands 
of capable and well trained instructors there is a gen- 
erous response from the children resulting in an increased 
love and understanding of music,” and to have the 
opinion that ‘‘ so long as there is no interference with 
these essentials (that is, voice training, the training of 
the ear in pitch and rhythm, and sight singing) there can 
be no valid objection to the introduction in the syllabus 
of one or more of the newer forms of musical activity.” 


“THE September number of The Human Factor, the 

organ of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, contains an article on ‘‘ The Psychological 
Aspects of the Examination System,” 
by D. W. Harding, a former member 
of the Institute’s staff. We quite agree 
with the view that before psychology 
can be of much help, we must be clear as to the function 
of examinations. Their obvious function—however well 
or however imperfectly discharged—is to ascertain the 
attainment and the ability of the candidate. Their less 
obvious but equally real function is to determine the 
scope and the method of the course of instruction leading 
up to the examination. There seems to be no reason 
why this function should not be adequately discharged 
by examinations, so long as we are thinking of technical 
efficiency. But the effects of examinations upon the 
scope and method of literary and aesthetic and other 
cultural studies are believed by some to be so bad that 
such studies ought to be placed outside the influence of 
examinations. It does seem as though the philosopher 
of education ought to clear up such issues as these, 
before the vocational psychologist can have sufficiently 
definite problems for investigation. 


Psychology 
a 


Examinations. 


()NE of the most damaging attacks on the variability 
of the Board of Education, according as the 
financial or political weather is fair or foul, is to be found 
in the summer number of the Welsh 
Secendary Schools Review. The attack 
is, of course, directed against the 
Welsh Department of the Board, but, 
as there is usually very little difference, 
except in the signatures, between Circulars of a 
general import issued by the Welsh and English 
Departments, the criticism can fairly be applied to 
the policy of the Board. The article opens with the 
quotation: “ Two voices are there...” and then, 
selecting some of the main points in Circular 1428, it 
allows a “ First Voice” to quote the Board's pronounc- 
ment on the point in 1927 and a ‘‘ Second Voice ” to quote 
the words of the Circular on the same point in 1933. 
The reader is invited to listen in: the writer merely 
acting “as a kind of Christopher Stone.” This skilful 
use of the ipsisstma verba brings out in a most striking 
way how “the gospel of yesterday has become the 
heresy of to-day, and the heresy of yesterday the gospel 
of to-day.” 


Welsh Secondary 
Schools Review 


an 
Circular 1428: 
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"THE First Voice speaks the Board's messages of 1927, 
1928, and 1929, through three “records,” in 
which warm and generous praise is given to “ Widening 
the Curriculum ” and “ Experiments in 
Differentiation ” in certain schools. 
In record No. 4—“ a particularly fine 
double record of glorious tone’’—the Board records 
its conviction that “ In areas served by a single school 
the aim of each should be to provide as varied a range 
of advanced studies as possible. It should be clearly 
recognized that, in order to achieve this, a much more 
liberal ratio of staffing is necessary than has hitherto 
been regarded as sufficient.”” The Second Voice then 
delivers the, by now, well-known pronouncements of 
Circular 1428 on these points. This striking confronting 
of the Board with its own past makes it clear that it 
would have been better policy for the Board to have 
admitted that its new policy is dictated by the stern 
realities of financial circumstance—unless, of course, 
we are to accept the principle that matter and method 
in our schools are to vary according to the political 
creed of the party in power. 


The Two Voices. 


eee are difficult days for education authorities, 
but the Rhondda Education Authority seems to be 
suffering from j unusual crop of perplexities. Some 
time ago it was engaged, breezily and 
heatedly, in rebutting what it con- 
sidered to be charges of corruption 
in its administration contained in a 
statement made by its recently retired Director of Edu- 
cation. Later it was confronted by a demand from 
the Board of Education that its establishment of 
teachers should be cut down by the substantial figure of 
seventy-six ; whilst more recently it listened to a state- 
ment, by a deputation representing the head teachers 
in its elementary schools, which indicated profound dis- 
satisfaction with the present method for appointment 
to headships of those schools. The Rhondda, even in 
its School Board days, has always employed a very high 
percentage of certificated teachers ; indeed, the number 
of its uncertificated teachers is now almost negligible. 
“ Inbreeding ” has, by force of circumstances, become 
intensified and aggravated, so that the Authority has 
been compelled to adopt a procedure which gives little 
or no credit to years of experience acquired outside the 
area. The inevitable result has been that there are in 
Rhondda schools a substantial number of teachers for 
whom there can never be headships. The recent insis- 
tence on compulsory retirement at sixty has only slightly 
improved matters. Even the fortunate ones cannot 
hope to get headships until they are fifty. The depu- 
tation placed a detailed scheme before the Committee : 
in this scheme the importance of seniority seems to have 
been over-stressed, though lip-service was paid to 
qualifications and efficiency. Conscious of the many 
hours which the Committee spends in filling vacant head- 
ships, one councillor is reported to have said: “ Can't 
we get Hitler to draft a scheme of promotion for us ? ” 
Those who have striven for years with the complexities 
of the problem and know the harm done in the schools 
by stereotyped procedure will agree that the suggestion 
of this despairing councillor is not an unintelligent one. 


Should Hitler 
draft Promotion 
Schemes? 


ROF. E. H. NEVILLE, of Reading University, 
contributes to the Universities Review an article 
entitled ‘‘ The Misdemeanour of Marriage,” based on the 
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thesis that to all intentions and purposes, university 
teaching is still a closed profession to 
married women. He candidly admits 
that university teachers as a whole enjoy 
exceptional security of tenure. “A 
member of a university staff may be a byword for slack- 
ness, incivility, or bad temper,” may have been dead, 
intellectually, for ten or a dozen years, but “ the culprit 
is immovable.” This brings into greater prominence 
the sentence of dismissal pronounced on a woman teacher 
who is guilty of “the misdemeanour of marriage.” 
Prof. Neville makes a practical suggestion—that a 
woman teacher on marriage should be placed on a 
probationary list, thus allowing the authorities to decline 
to reappoint after a period without having to allege 
specific causes of complaint. The decision would be 
reached on the individual behaviour of the woman 
concerned. In this way the door would be left open 
and the alternative of closing the profession to all but 
celibate women—an alternative regarded by many with 
horror—would be avoided. 


The 
Misdemeanour of 
Marriage. 


[te question of academic freedom in New Zealand 
has been raised by a letter on ‘‘ Communism and 


Hysterics,’’ published by two members of the staff of 
Peer Auckland University College. This 
EAE produced comment by the Minister of 


Education, followed by a memoran- 
dum by the President of the Council, a reasoned state- 
ment asserting the right of academic freedom of thought 
but asking that the staff would not place the College 
authorities in an untenable position when defending the 
rights and privileges of universities. “ I regard recog- 
nition, by members of the staff, of the responsibilities 
referred to in this memorandum as a matter of vital 
importance, and as being ultimately related to the question 
of fitness for a university post.” The Professorial 
Board accepted the President’s principles. An election 
of a member of the Council followed soon afterwards, 
during which one of the candidates, Mr. W. H. Cocker, 
protested against political interference, and stressed his 
view that the vital and energizing spirit of academic 
freedom was more important than an occasional ill- 
considered utterance by an individual protessor. He 
was returned by a substantial majority. 


An interesting lecture by Sir James Baillie, Vice- 

Chancellor of Leeds University, was given to the 
Insurance Institute of London on the “ Universities and 
the Professions.” He pointed out that 
the creation of new universities and the 
expansion of professional associations 
were remarkable phenomena in the institutional life of 
the country. Of the twelve universities in England and 
Wales two were established in the thirteenth century, 
four in the nineteenth, and six in the present century. 
Oxford and Cambridge are usually ascribed to the twelfth 
century, but this does not affect the argument. Not less 
striking is the increase of public support of university 
education from £250,000 before the War, to double that 
amount in 1919; now the annual grant is £1,500,000. 
This increase reflects the demand of the community for 
equality of opportunity. Sir John Baillie rightly insisted 
on the value of students preparing for different pro- 
fessions working together in universities; but he did 
not claim the right of universities to control professional 
education. ‘‘ Purely professional subjects could be, and 


Universities and 
Professions. 
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were, provided for in technical colleges, which were 
performing a work of great importance.” There was no 
question of competition—their work was complementary 
to the work of the universities. 


TPE Fabian Society, in drafting a syllabus for a 

course of six lectures on “ Remaking of England, 
1883-1933-1983 ” has excluded all reference to educa- 
tion and science. The Society 1s cele- 
brating this year its jubilee and is 
entitled to take a fifty years’ retrospect 
and prospect. We have, of course, no wish to depreciate 
the importance of politics and economics, in the re- 


Remaking 
England. 


making of England, subjects to be presented by experts 
such as Mr. G. D. H. Cole and Mrs. Barbara Wootton. 
Dr. Delisle Burns on “ Changing Social Standards,” 
approaches more closely to the educational field. Leisure 
has found a new value through the cinema, the radio, 
and the motor-car. These with cheap food and cheap 
clothes are levelling influences or, as the syllabus asserts, 
“ Snobbery is on a different basis.” Mr. Bernard Shaw 
will conclude the series with an address on “The 
Politics of Unpolitical Animals.” His reference in the 
syllabus to “ the thrice-blessed invention of poison gases 
and high explosives” and to “silly Disarmament 
Conferences ” are offensive. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


INDIA 


We abridge the following passages from the latest report of the 
Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India. “ With the increase of trained 
secondary teachers the standard of instruction 
in Government institutions is slowly rising. At the same time 
it is disappointing to read in the reports of provincial Directors 
of the old defects. Overcrowded classes and insufficient equip- 
ment combined with apathy on the part of the teacher in 
far too many schools conduce to inefficiency. Especially bitter 
are the complaints about bad correction of written work, 
unjustifiable promotions and faulty supervision. One Director 
writes, ‘ the condition of secondary education continues to be 
unsatisfactory. Weak schools under private management have 
been still weaker. Salaries are in arrears in many schools and 
teachers are underpaid.’ . . . Owing to the civil disobedience 
movement, discipline was for a short time seriously affected, but 
the trouble was far from being either as serious or prolonged as 
during the non-co-operation times, ten years before. At the 
same time, the flouting of discipline and the disregard of parents 
and teachers make one wonder whether the lessons of discipline 
have been to any appreciable extent absorbed by the youth of 
the country. In one province, discipline was better among the 
boys than among their preceptors. . . . The movement for the 
introduction of compulsory primary education has made little 
real headway during the year. ...A gratifying increase is 
reported in the number of girls’ schools. The importance of the 
education of girls is at last being realized, and it was only the 
general lack of funds and the difficulties arising from political 
disturbances that prevented an all round extension during the 
year. . . . The persistent efforts of Government to overcome 
the disabilities of the depressed classes are bearing fruit. The 
old sentiments of untouchability are gradually dying out and 
people are not so rigid as formerly in their views about caste. 
Among recent Government recommendations are the encourage- 
ment of common schools as opposed to separate, the desirability 
of a more frequent interchange of teachers, the abandonment of 
the label of depressed classes schools, and the grant of promotions 
to teachers taking special interest in them.” 


The eighth All-India Educational Conference is fully reported 
in the April Progress of Education (Poona). 
The presidential address, by an Indian, opened 
with a warning: “There have been great 
educational upheavals in every country since the war. But they 
have produced no impression on the Government of India ; 
instead of becoming alive to the educational needs of the 
country and ministering to them, it has shirked its responsi- 
bility by transferring education to the Ministers of the provinces, 
selected not for their academic abilities, but on account of their 
willingness to follow orders submissively. As a result, no progress 
is visible in the education of any province. Dissatisfaction is 
widespread, and if a satisfactory solution is not found, there 
will be a general educational revolution, a revolution more 
dangerous in character than either non-co-operation or non- 
payment of taxes. The Government alone is not to blame. Our 
public men are equally responsible.” <A forcible paper on the 
Language Medium Problem (always a burning question) advo- 
cating the use of the mother tongue in schools, ‘‘ was followed 
by a very heated discussion. It was felt that the present fate 
of the vernaculars was the stumbling block in the way of India’s 
educational progress, and that whereas knowledge meant the 


Official Eyes : 


Other Eyes. 


acquisition of ideas, the imposition of English had robbed 
education of that attribute and made it purely a system of 
mugging up in a foreign language for purposes of examinations. ` 
But it was evident that “ not even the most ardent vernacularist 
desires to drive away the study of English.” Other discussions 
covered a wide field, including Changing Ideals, Leisure, Parent- 
Teacher Co-operation, Mental Hygiene, and Religious Education 
(Hindu, Moslem and Christian). One paper dealt frankly with 
the difficulties and grievances of teachers—‘‘ Low salary, no 
status, insecurity of tenure, no consultation on curriculum or 
textbooks, inexperienced and unsympathetic inspectors.” Reso- 
lutions called for ‘‘a vigorous programme of vocational and 
adult education in order to relieve the increasing unemplov- 
ment among the educated classes ” ; the inclusion of teachers 
on all Educational Boards; the institution of research degrees 
in education; and greater emphasis in the schools on the 
ideals of international intellectual co-operation. 


From the eighth Quinguennial Report on Public Instruction: 
“ The two salient features of the period have 
been mutually antagonistic—on the one hand 
drastic economies, on the other the growth 
of an intense Burmese nationalism demanding educational 
facilities worthy of a proud nation. . . . But to one who has 
known the schools for twenty-five years there is solid cause for 
congratulation. The things by which men and schools live 
cannot be measured by statistics. . . . The vernacular is coming 
into its own, but the average vernacular school child still leaves 
so prematurely, that much of the expenditure is wasted. The 
only radical cure is universal compulsory education—stll 
impracticable for financial reasons. . . . Our village system is 
co-educational, and the prejudice against it is breaking down 
even among monastic school managers. Girls, however, will 
not get a fair chance until the proportion of women teachers 
can be increased.” (There were last year more than 200,000 
girls ‘‘ under instruction,” as against 300,000 boys.) ** Perhaps 
the most satisfactory feature of the period has been a widening 
of the interests of secondary boys and girls, and of their activities 
—including games, debates, scouting, and social service, such 
as night schools, and relief work in fire, flood and earthquake. 
. . . To many of us the Training College, opened in 1931, is by 
far the most important institution in Burma—a child of many 
prayers, born long after we were tired of praying for it. It 
replaces a departmental system of training which became 
obsolescent twenty-five years ago, mainly because it was aloof 
from the schools—an old danger against which the writer, on 
the eve of retirement, ventures to warn the authorities.” We. 
of this Journal, have often enjoyed Mr. Bulkeley’s scintillating 
pages, and regret we are to see them no more. 


The Department of Education of the Ceylon Government is 
assisted by an advisory board, of which the 
Director is chairman. The schools are not 
divided on a basis of race or nationality. All 
those maintained, or assisted, by Government admit pupils 
irrespective of race, nationality, or religion. There is no dis- 
tinction as in India, between ‘‘ native schools ” and other types. 
Financial difficulties led last year to an interesting experiment. 
In certain rural areas a system of “ dual sessions ” was intro- 
duced, by which the same school was occupied by one set 
of children in the morning, by another in the afternoon. 
The plan is said not only to have saved money, but to have 
worked well. 


Ceylon. 
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The Training of the Art Teacher 


By T. ELDER Dickson, M.A., D.A., Head of the Art Department, George Watson's Ladies’ College, Edinburgh 


T is truly an astonishing fact that not since the publica- 
tion of Schiller’s Letiers on the Aesthetic Education of 
Mankind, in 1795, has there appeared in educational litera- 
ture a theory of aesthetic education of any considerable 
importance. Though there is a very extensive literature 
dealing with aesthetics generally, both in its theoretical 
and practical aspects, and with the teaching of special 
branches of art, there is almost none which is concerned 
primarily with the fundamental problems of aesthetics as 
applied to educational practice. 

But reasons for this are not far to seek. It is scarcely 
fifty years since drawing was introduced into the school 
curriculum, and it is only in recent years that educationists 
and psychologists have attempted to probe the depths of the 
aesthetic mental power as it manifests itself in the child. 
Yet these reasons seem scarcely adequate. Art educa- 
tionists have too long been content to accept without 
question the worn-out practices of the studios and art 
schools which were employed in teaching adults, and which 
were founded upon practical knowledge of technique 
rather than upon knowledge of the nature of the aesthetic 
activity itself. Moreover, art educationists, being first and 
foremost practical men, were not interested in the theoretical 
foundations of their craft, and allowed philosophers and 
educational psychologists to formulate theories of education 
which found a place for art in the curriculum. So long as the 
teaching of drawing was admitted as an integral part of 
education, the art educator was satisfied and went his way. 
He had no theory of art, far less a theory of art education ; 
he had only a theory of technique. Even to-day, the 
formulation of the theoretical principles of aesthetic educa- 
tion is, for the most part, the work of the educational 
philosopher and psychologist. Why this should be so is 
a matter of some importance in the present connexion, as 
I hope to show. 

When drawing was first introduced into the curriculum 
in this country by the Department of Science and Art, the 
teaching of the subject was undertaken by men and women 
whose experience and training could scarcely be regarded as 
qualifying them for their task. The scheme of instruction 
was based upon industrial requirements; it took no note 
of the natural interests and the spontaneous development 
of art in the child. A long period of experimentation 
followed, and in due time the need for specialized instruction 
was recognized. The teaching of drawing was placed in 
the hands of men and women who had undergone a course 
of training in execution which consisted largely of severe 
technical drill in copying plaster casts of antique figures 
and historic ornament. As the aim was to secure the utmost 
accuracy of rendering, recourse was taken to the use of the 
plumb-line, ruler, and opera-glasses ; in fact, any mechanical 
device that would overcome the ordinary defects of human 
vision. “ The course of study,” states Mr. Vicat Cole in 
his Art and Life of Byam Shaw,* “ was no less severe than 
its application ; there were definite stages to traverse. The 
beginner had to draw a pencil outline of a bas-relief of 
ornament, in order to pass to shading.” Casts were drawn 
in a set order. “‘ First, a fortnight was spent in imitating 
the light and shade of a cup and ball; followed by a cast 
of ornament in high relief. Next came six outline and one 
finished drawing of each of the features. After these, 
drawings of hands and feet, a mask, the head and bust and, 
finally, a cast of the whole figure.” 

Such a course of training was inevitably reflected in the 
day schools. At first, line drawing from copies of “ freehand 
ornament ” constituted the scheme of work, but during 
the first decade of the present century a growing im- 
pression of the inadequacy of the course was hardening. 


° Rex Vicat Cole. The Art and Life of Byam Shaw. Seeley, Service. p. 24. 
Here, in the chapter dealing with Shaw's life at St. John’s Wood Art Schools, the 
art training of the period may be realized in all its abysmal horror. 


Colour work was introduced and children were trained to 
copy direct from the model instead of from copies. While 
this was a great advance, the fundamental notions of art 
training remained unchanged. That drawing had a rightful 
place in education had, however, been established in the 
educational system. 

The defects of this system of art instruction are mani- 
festly clear. It placed emphasis upon technical skill and 
ability as an executant in reproduction. The teacher had 
first and last to be a technical executant; the pupil had to 
undergo a rigorous discipline that would “ enable him to 
represent tolerably on paper ” anything he saw. Criticism 
of this system is not my purpose at this juncture; I am 
here concerned primarily with the art teacher’s training and 
its bearing upon his educational outlook. The immediate 
question, therefore, is not whether the particular course of 
training which I have outlined was adequate to the needs of 
the teacher, but rather whether creative ability in art is 
the crucial qualification for the art educator; and I 
suggest that the answer to this will throw some light upon 
the question raised at the outset. 

A sound practical knowledge of his subject is absolutely 
essential to the teacher, in whatever branch of education 
he is engaged. That goes without saying, for no teacher 
can teach what he himself has not thoroughly learnt. But 
that the possession of a particular ability is correlated with 
the capacity to develop it in others is altogether another 
matter. A decisive answer to this question could be given 
only after careful investigation, and to discuss it here would 
take me far beyond my present purpose. I shall confine 
myself, therefore, to a few general considerations which 
appear pertinent to my main topic. But in order to keep 
the discussion within proper limits it is necessary to point 
out that I am not concerned with the person of high innate 
aptitude for teaching, but with the individual of ordinary 
gifts, irrespective of academic and scholastic attainment, 
who enters the teaching profession. 

Teaching is fundamentally the practical application of 
psychological principles in a particular sphere of human 
activity. In the case of the gifted teacher, these principles 
are applied largely by a process of inspired intuition ; in 
the case of the average teacher they must be applied 
wittingly. In both cases it isa matter of the right focusing 
of psychical energy. It follows that a sound training in 
psychology as applied to teaching practice should be given 
an important place in the training of the teacher. This, 
however, has long been the practice. Entrants to the 
teaching profession must take a course, inter alia, in educa- 
tional psychology and the history of educational theory. 
So far the need is recognized, but as the course is neces- 
sarily a very modified one it is only of limited practical 
advantage to the average teacher. Comparatively few 
teachers base their methods upon a foundation of psycho- 
logical principles. 

In the training of the art teacher conditions are still less 
propitious. Apart from the fact that few art teachers are 
interested in the scientific and philosophic matter of psy- 
chology, the course in psychology is much more elementary 
than that which the university graduate must undertake. 
Consequently he suffers from a double handicap, and is left 
either to perpetuate the methods by which he himself was 
trained, or to discover new ones by inexact experiment or 
happy inspiration. 

There is another factor which is worthy of notice in this 
connexion, and to which I have already alluded above: 
the vexed question of the art teacher’s temperament. It 
is generally agreed that art and science lie at the opposite 
poles of human activity, that the spheres of art and science 
are mutually exclusive, and that the presence of a pre- 
ponderating element of art in the art teacher’s make-up 
renders him unable to adopt.a scientific attitude to any 
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aspect of his calling. This view is frequently advanced in 
defence of the art teacher, but it may be pointed out that 
there is ample historical evidence to throw suspicion upon 
it, if not to prove it utterly false. However, be that as it 
may, it is surely the business of the teacher, gua teacher, 
to be exact in all his undertakings and professions; in a 
word, to be a scientist in his particular sphere. This is 
precisely what he has not been, with the result that current 
theories of art education have largely developed out of 
casual observations of psychologists, educational philo- 
sophers, art critics, and well-meaning enthusiasts, most of 
whom have no direct contact either with children or school 
conditions. 

The rapid growth of educational psychology has had a 
very marked effect upon teaching practice in the past two 
decades. Almost every subject and aspect of education 
has received the attention of the psychologist, but it is 
noteworthy that comparatively little has been done in the 
sphere of art education. There has been no attempt to 
study the psychology of art teaching and to subject present 
methods to psychological scrutiny. This is due in part to 
the lack of interest displayed by the art educator himself, 
whose business it is, and in part to the fact that psycho- 
logists have shied clear of the problem, because of its 
inherent difficulties and because of their lack of knowledge 
concerning the present practice and outlook. The conse- 
quence is that, while important advances have been 
achieved both in the methods and scope of art teaching, 
it is still based principally upon technical skill and false 
assumptions regarding the fundamental nature of the 
aesthetic activity. 

If my view is right, what is needed at the present time is 
not higher art training for the teacher, but a better ground- 
ing in the fundamentals of his science. For education is a 
science, capable of exact procedure. I am fully aware of 
the implications of my thesis. The art teacher must decide 
at the outset of his career whether he is going to follow 


the occupation of a teacher or the vocation of an artist. 
He cannot pursue both successfully, unless he is a man of 
unusual mental endowment and physical energy. This is 
not to say that he may not pursue his art atall. It will be 
his business to maintain and improve by all the means at 
his command his own ability as an executant, but this will 
be done in his leisure hours, when he is freed from the 
exigencies of his educational calling. And as a teacher it 
will be his business to keep abreast of the fundamentals 
of educational practice and in constant contact with 
psychological research, in so far as it affects him and the 
work he is called upon to perform. 

If the art teacher is content to leave the formulation of 
aesthetic and educational theories to the psychologist and 
educational philosopher, there is a danger of art education 
following false paths or following no path at all. For, as 
Thornton has pointed out in his Art and the Unconscious, 
the new psychology “‘ has made its approach to art, knowing 
itself to be in possession of a wonderful secret ; in this 
knowledge it would explore the field of art in quest of more 
and more material for its own enlightenment and for its 
Own purposes, extraneous to those of art. In some respects 
it may have gained those ends, but in others there is the 
danger that the very wealth and resources of its own 
knowledge and the security of its own standpoint should 
make it blind to some essential qualities of the experience 
it proposes to scrutinize. We need the new psychological 
method in its application to the artist’s work not primanly 
to explain the aberrations of his temperament, but because 
it is worth while more deeply to understand the nature of 
art itself, and to see its value in true perspective with other 
values in life.” When the art teacher realizes the importance 
of basing his teaching upon a sound knowledge of the 
aesthetic activity of the child, and when he recognizes that 
it is his business to prosecute his teaching with the maximum 


- of exactness and psychological insight, then and only then 


will art education be placed upon a sure foundation. 


Topics and Events 


SPANISH WEEK AT LIVERPOOL.—For the fourth successive 
year, a week’s vacation course will be held at the University 
of Liverpool from January 3 to 9, 1934, under the direction of 
Prof. E. Allison Peers. Lectures will be given by Prof. Antonio 
Pastor (University of London), Prof. I. Gonzalez-Llubera (Uni- 
versity of Belfast), Senor J. V. Barragan (University of London), 
Senorita Maria de Laguna (lecturer to the B.B.C.), and Senorita 
M. V. de Lara (University of Liverpool). There will be courses 
on Spanish syntax, history and literature, the literary subjects 
including Cervantes, Romanticism in Spain, the Novel in the 
sixteenth and in the nineteenth century, and the Sonnet in the 
Golden Age. Optional classes will be held twice daily for con- 
versation with native teachers and for elementary and advanced 
gramophone instruction. A conference on methods for teachers 
of Spanish will be held on Friday, January 5. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, School of Spanish, Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. 

$ $ 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES TO FOLLOW BRITISH METHODS OF 
Co-OPERATION,—Co-operation between universities to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of facilities is no novelty among British 
institutions of higher education, but such a plan is only now being 
attempted by the universities of the United States. The leader 
in this movement is the University of Chicago, which has 
reached agreements with two other universities to end unecono- 
mic competition where possible. As a result the University of 
Texas is building an astronomical observatory, and the University 
of Chicago is supplying the staff for it, with a consequent saving 
of approximately 1,000,000 dollars to each and the provision of a 
better observatory than either could have obtained alone. 
Northwestern University, which is in Chicago as well as a nearby 
suburb, is the latest to reach such an agreement with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. These two institutions are both members 
of the Association of American Universities, and Chicago is the 
only American city having two members within its confines. 
The agreement between Northwestern and Chicago so far 
includes interchange of certain facilities and prevention of 


overlapping effort wherever possible. No existing part of their 
plants or curricula will be abandoned, but any new plans will 
be ordered on the co-operative agreement. Thus money desig- 
nated for the teaching of journalism, for example, would be used 
by Northwestern because that University has a long established 
and widely-known School of Journalism, whereas Chicago has 
only several courses in the English department devoted to the 
subject. President Robert Maynard Hutchins, of the University 
of Chicago, has been in England this past summer investigating 
the similar plans that have long been in operation between 
British universities. 
s$ & 

BOOKS FOR THE UNEMPLOYED.—A national scheme to meet 
the need for books for unemployed workers is being put into 
operation. Lord Eustace Percy is to act as chairman of a special 
committee of educationists which the British Institute of Adult 
Education has appointed to deal with the emergency. Provincial 
clearing centres, where books will be received, are to be estab- 
lished in the Y.M.C.A. branches in Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Bristol, Cardiff, Swansea, and Belfast. In London the 
National Central Library has offered to lend its premises as 4 
depot. Scotland has a separate organization. The whole 
arrangements are being carried out in consultation with the 
Library Association, so that the provision of books will in no 
way interfere with the ordinary public library service. A 
notification of the scheme has been sent to unemployment 
centres throughout the country. The organizers are asked to 
estimate the number of books needed and to state whether 
there is a demand for fiction, travel books, or textbooks on 
science, history or specialized subjects. 


THE McKINLEY PUBLISHING Company, of Philadelphia, has 
issued a pamphlet describing its “ Study and Teaching Helps for 
History, Geography, and the Social Studies.” There is a large 
selection of “ desk ” and “ wall ” outline maps. This firm also 
publishes The Historical Outlook, which is a recognized medium 
of history teachers in the United States. 
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PrRiZE Essay COMPETITION 
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ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than MARCH 6, 1934. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed statement; sound information ; apt illustration ; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
“ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school; (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to : 


Mr. Witiiam Rice, The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH POETRY IN THE LATER NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By B. IFOR Evans, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Sheffield. 10s. 6d. net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By T. 
EARLE WELBY. 6s. net. 


EDWARD II. Edited by H. B. CHARLTON, M.A., and R. D. 
WALLER. 88. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM COWPER. Poetry and Prose. Edited 


by LORD DAVID CECIL. 2s. [In the press. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BROWNINGS. Edited by H. O’B. 
OAS. ° 


MAGIC SESAME: A Collection of Poems and Rhymes. 


By J. Compton, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. 3s. 


Also in three parts. Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. Limp Cloth, Is. 3d. each. 


A sequel to Open Sesame. 
SIMPLE TESTS IN ENGLISH. By R. Swann, B.A. Is. 


COMMON-SENSE TESTS IN ENGLISH. By R. Swann, B.A. 
cOLLEOTED POEMS OF G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 


6d. net. 


HISTORY 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN EUROPE. Part M 
(1789-1932). By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 8 Maps. 38. 


THE AGE OF THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOT. (1660-1 789. ) 
By A. H. Jounson. Completely revised by C. T. ATKINSON. 46. 


THE REMAKING OF MODERN EUROPE (1789-1873). 
By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT. Completely Revised. 4s. 


A HISTORY OF ARAGON AND CATALONIA. By H. J. 
CHAYTOR, Litt.D. With 8 Maps. 15s. net. 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By H. Finer, D.Sc. 
8. ne 


SOME MAKERS OF THE MODERN SPIRIT. A Symposium. 
Edited by JOHN MACMURRAY, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


GECGRAPHY 


A MODERN WORLD GEOGRAPHY FOR MIDDLE AND 
has FORMS. By E. W. SHANAHAN, M.A., D.Sc. With 163 Maps. 
s. 
An up-to-date textbook on interesting new lines. 


A HANDBOOK FOR GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. By D.M. 
ForSAITH, Lecturer in Geography at Goldsmiths’ College. 4s. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE: A Regional and Economic Geography 
of the Mediterranean Lands and Switzerland. By M. I. NEWBIGIN, 
D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With 103 Maps. 15s. net. 


PHYSICS 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS. Vol. II. Electromagnetism and 
Optics. Maxwell—Lorentz. By WILLIAM WILSON, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
With 78 Diagrams. 18s. net. 


A PHYSICS NOTEBOOK: HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. 
By E. W. TAPPER, B.Sc., Dulwich College. 2s. 


GRADED EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By R. L. CHEETHAM. 
With Answers. Is. 9 


A TEXTBOOK OF ERRED PHYSICS. By H. Moore, 
D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Physics, University of Tondon; King’s 
College. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Tee. et. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS 
Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net each. 
Thermionic Vacuum Tubes. By E. V. APPLETON, F.R.S. (38. net.) 
Wireless Receivers. By C. W. OATLEY, M.A. 
Atmospheric Electricity. By B. F. J. SCHONLAND, M.A., Ph.D. 
The Method of Dimensions. By A. W. PORTER, F.R.S. 
Collision Processes in Gases. By F. L. ARNOT, B.Sc., 


Physical Constants. 


Ph.D. 
(3s. net.) 


By Dr. W. H. J. CHILDS. [In the press. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


PRACTICAL CATERING. A Manual of Applied Dietetics 
for Schools, Institutions, and Families. By E. C. CARVER. 3s. 6d. net. 
A series of consecutive menus for young people for every day in the 

year, with chapters on marketing, kitchen management, and recipes. 


BICLOCGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the Study 
of Biology. By RosAMOND F. SHOVE, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 5s. 6d. 

A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers 
of Junior Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. 68. 


THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. By Sir eres THoMson, 
M.A., LL.D. 28.6d. Prize Edition. 3s. . net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 
Respiration in Plants. By W. STILES, F. Paes and W. LEAcg, M.Sc. 
Sex Determination. By Prof. F. A. E. Cr 
The Senses of Insects. By H. erated Aa `M. A. F.R.S. 
Plant Ecology. By W. LEaAcH, D.Sc. 
Cytological Technique. By J. R. BAKER, M.A., D.Phil. 
Mimicry and Its Genetic Aspect. By Prof. G. D. HALE CARPENTER 
and E. B. FORD, M.A. 


DRAMA 


PLAY PRODUCTION : For Amateurs and Schools. By 
M. V. C. JEFFREYS, Institute of Education, University of London, and 


R. W. STOPFORD, Oundle School. With numerous illustrations. 
78. 6d. net. 

TWELVE PLAYS. By IRENE Mawer. With Illus- 
trations. 5s. net. 


THE REVIVED GREEK DANCE: ITS ART AND TECHNIQUE. 
By RUBY GINNER. With Illustrations. 68. net. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


CUCKOO CALLING : A BOOK OF VERSE FOR YOUTHFUL 
People. By E. V. RrEv. Illustrated by VIOLET Guy. With a 
Hoard setting of ‘‘ Tony the Turtle '’ by ERNEST AUSTIN. Crown 8vo. 

8. net 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH THE REDHEAD TWINS. 


By DUDLEY GLAss. Illustrated by GEORGE SHERINGHAM. Fcap. 4to. 
3s. 6d. net. 


FIVE MINUTE TALES. Sixty Short Stories for Children 
By ENID BLYTON. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


JAVA HO! The Adventures of Four Boys amid Fire, Storm, 


and Shipwreck. By JOHAN WIGMORE FABRICIUS. Translated from 


the German by M. C. DARNTON. With Decorations by the Author. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NANSEN OF NORWAY. By CHarLes TurLey. With four 


plates and two maps. 5s. net. 


THE BLUE RHYME BOOK. By Rose FYLEMAN. 
by re ears DUNHILL, Decorations by MYRRHA BANTOCK. Music 4to. 
3s. 6d. net. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF LYRICS. By PHitip Wayne. With 


an Introduction by Viscountess GREY OF FALLODON. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


HUMCUR 


HORSE NONSENSE. By the authors of ‘‘ 1066 and All That ”’ 
a J. YEATMAN and W. C. SELLAR). Illustrated by JoHN REYNOLDS. 
s. net. 


THE PLEASURE’S YOURS. By H. F. E tis, author of 
“So This is Science.” Illustrated by G. S. SHERWOOD. 5s. net. 


STILL MORE MISLEADING CASES. By A. P. HERBERT. 


58. net. 


WHILE YOU WAIT. 
3s. 6d. net. 


SOMETIMES LIFE’S FUNNY. By J. JEFFERSON FARJEON. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Music 


By ANTONY ARMSTRONG (A.A.,). 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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| CHRISTMAS VACATION| OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Newport High School .. | Dec. 22 to Jan. 10 

Northampton Town and | Dec. 21 to Jan. 11 
County School 

Norwich School .. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 23 

Nottingham High School | Dec. 20 to Jan. 18 

Oakham School .. .. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 

Oundle School .. | Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 

Peter Symonds’ School, | Dec. 21 to Jan. 12 
Winchester 

Plymouth College Dec. 23 to Jan. 18 

Portora Roval School, | Dec. 21 to Jan. 12 
Enniskillen 

Prior Park College, Bath | Dec. 15 to Jan. 15 

Queen Mary’s School, | Dec. 20 to Jan. 9 
Walsall 

Radlev College .. .. | Dec. 19 to Jan, 2: 

Reading School .. .. | Dee. 21 to Jan. 19 

Rossall School ne | Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 

Royal Academy of Music | Dec. 9 to Jan. 4 

Royal Belfast Academical | Dec. 20 to Jan. 4 
Institution 

Royal College of Music.. | Dec. 9 to Jan. 8 

Royal Naval College, | Dec. 19 to Jan. 18 
Dartmouth 

Royal Technical College, | Dec. 23 to Jan. 8 
Glasgow 

Rugby School Dec. 19 to Jan. 18 

Rvdal School, Colwyn | Dec. 30 to 
Bay 

Sedbergh School Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 


Rugby Football 
Match v. Old Nor- 
vicencians, Dec. 16. 


School Concert, Dec. 
IQ. 


School v. Old Sy- 
mondians, Dec. 9. 
Old Boys’ Match, 

Dec. 16. 
Speech Day, Dec. 20. 


Founder’s Day Cele- 
bration, Dec. 8. 
Speech Day, Nov. 16. 

Shakesperian Play, 
Dec. 19, 20, 21. 


Sherborne School 
Shrewsbury School 


South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College, Wve 
St. Albans School 


St. Bees School .. 


St. Columba’s 
Rathfarnham 

St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter 

St. Edmund’s School, 
Canterbury 

St. Edward's School, Ox- 


College, 


CHRISTMAS VACATION! 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


ford 


St. George’s School, Har- 


Concert, Dec. 12. penden 
Assault-at-Arms, Dec. | St. Lawrence College, 
18. Ramsgate 

St. Olave’s and St. Sa- 


Performance of “ Mac- 
beth,” Dec. 18, 19. 


Stamford School 
Stonyhurst College 


Founder’s Couunemo- 
ration, Nov. 5. 

Old Rugbeian Foot- 
ball Match, Nov. 4. 

Half Term, Nov. 4. 


Ist XV v. Durham 
School, Nov. II; v. 
Ampleforth College, 
Nov. 18; v. Rossall 
School, Nov. 23. 


Stowe School 


Taunton School, . 
Tonbridge Schvol 


viour’s Grammar School 
St. Paul’s School, London 
St. Peter’s School, York 


Sutton Valence School. 


Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 
Dec. 20 to Jan. 18 enon! Concert, Dec. 
18. 
Football v. Repten, 
Nov. 15; v. Mal- 
vern, Nov. 29. 
Dec. 16 to Jan. 15 
Dec. 20 to Jan. 16 | Speech Davy, Nov. 30. 
Performance of “ The 
Great  Broxopp,” 
Dec. 18, 19. 
Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 ist XV v. Stonvhbursst, 
Dec. 2. 
Dec. 16 to Jan. 18 | Break- up Supper, 
Dec. 15. 
Dec. 14 to Jan. 19 
Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 | Old Boys’ Gathering, 
Dec. 16-18. 
Dec. 20 to Jan. 22 Commemoration, 
Nov. 25 and 26. 
Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 
Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 | 
Dec. 21 to Jan. 16 
Dec. 19 to Jan. 15 
Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
Dec. 21 to Jan. 17 
Dec. 21 to Jan. 23 Football v.  Rossall, 
Nov. 18; v. Sed- 
bergh, Nov. 25; r. 
King William’s Col- 
lege, Dec. 18. 
Dec. 20 to Jan. 23 
Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 | School Play, Dec. 8,9. 
School Concert, Dec. 
14. 
Dec. 19 to Jan. r1 
Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 | Football v. Hailey- 
bury, Nov. 4; r. 


Harrow, Nov. 9. 


(Continued on page 732) 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
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WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Chatrman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, P.C., C.B.E., 
K.C., M.P. 
Principal; 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 


take place in February, 1934, on the results 
of which one special Scholarship in Classics and 
auother in Botany with subsidiary Chemistry and 
other Scholarships from £60-£30, and Exhibitions, 
will be awarued. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 
ees.— Residence, £90 a year; Tuition from 
88 guineas a year. 
or further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 
SECRETARY— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRAWNCE Scholarships. An 


E Examination will be held in June next for 
Scholarships open to boys under 15 on May 1, 
naniely, one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £80 and 
two Junior Platt Scholarships of £60, and about four 
of lesser value. Assistance, by partial remission of 
Tuition Fees, may be given at the discretion of 
the Governors to Scholars and other boys showing 
promise in cases where need of such assistance exists. 
Applications should be made at the time of entry. 
Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 


gd ep 9 De) N 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


CHOLARSHIPS are six in number 


(four of £50, two of 30 guineas, tenable for 
five years), and are awarded on the results of the 
Common Entrance examination held twice annually 
in March and June. 

For further particulars apply THE HEADMASTER, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1934, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the annual value of £60, and three Exhibitions 
of the annual value of £30. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age 
of candidates may be taken into consideration in 
the examination. Boys already in the School may 
compete for them, but not more than one of each may 
be awarded to such boys at any one election. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are £120 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies of 
the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can be 
obtained from the SCHOOL SECRETARY, to whom 
inquiries regarding board and lodgings should also 
be addressed. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


Examination is held each June 


N 
A to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £80 to £45 a year. Full particulars 
on application to the HEADMASTER. 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


RI rio CLD G19 Ei C G9 CD L GS pI > O Gas > X 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLECE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion. An examination is held annually in 
June, when Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Bursaries, 
carrying from {£50-£10 are offered. Apply to the 
Headmaster, Mr. F. S. YOUNG, M.A. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held during 

the first week each July for the awarding 

of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships, 

value {£60 downwards, open boys under 14 on 

June 1 previous. Boys under 15 on the same date 

may compete for one of the Scholarships, but a higher 

standard of work will be expected. For particulats 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY 
(Founded 1811) 
Headmaster : Mr. ALLAN P. MoTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master : Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A. (Cantab.}, 
LL.D. (Dublin). 
[FOUR Entrance Scholarships, one 


of £50 and others of £40 and £30 per annum. 
Examination in June each year. 
Particulars from the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varying from £80 to {25 per annum, 

will be held in June, 1934. Age limit 144 years. 

Special exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy avd 

members of H.M. Services.—Apply P. BOLTON, M.A., 
Headmaster. 
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ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 
ARADAY House ELECTRI- | LEATHERHEAD SCHOOL | MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7 
tions for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College and SURREY The Rt. Hon. Sir Albert Spicer, Bart. 


Manufacturing Works are held annually in APRIL. 
For ae eee to CHIEF CLERK, 66 South- 
ampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A SCHOLARSHIP of {roo per 
annum for three years, with other 
smaller Exhibitions, will be awarded on 
the result of an Examination to be held at 
the School from March 21 to 24, 1934. 


For full particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


FRAMLINCHAM COLLECE, SUFFOLK 
Headmaster: W. H. A. Wurrworts, M.C., M.A. 
FEES: 100 guineas per annum. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40, and £30. 
EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 


QGQIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


1x Scholarships will be offered in 


October. Full details from the HEADMASTER, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


GLENALMOND 


ENT RANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 

tions, and Bursaries, 1934. An examination, 
which may be taken at preparatory schools, will take 
place on March 19, 20, and 21 for open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, and Sons of Clergy Bursaries. 

Age limit for Scholarships and Exhibitions : 
14 on March 1, 1934. For Bursaries : 15 on Septem- 
ber 20.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


(G.P.D.S.T.) 
Music Department for Teachers 


Admission in September, January, and May. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually 


For information apply to Miss WINGATE, Keneng 
ton High School, St. Alban’s Road, Kensington, W 


KING’S SOHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination in June, 1934 


NE Milner Memorial Scholarship 


for Boys between 13 and 14, value £100 per 
annum, for five years, open to sons of Colonial 
Civil Servants, and certain others. 


A®0Ut ten Junior King’s Scholar- 


ships and Entrance Scholarships, value £70 
to {20 annum., 
or particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 
N Examination for six or more 


sag Sage gh of £80 to £20 in value, is held 
annually in March. Candidates may be examined 
at their Preparatory Schools. A limited number of 
Bursaries are awarded at other times by examination. 
Five leaving Exhibitions for the Universities. There 
is a Junior House for boys under 13}. Inclusive 
fees £102 to £126.—For further information apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 

must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 

ern, v from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 

annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 


c. 
Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 
For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 
AS Entrance Scholarship of £100 a 
y 


ear, and Exhibitions varying in value from 
£80-£10 will be awarded on the result of an examina- 
tion, held in March each year, for candidates under 
15 years of age on September 1 following the 
examination. 
A limited number of these Scholarships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental Music 
io age limit) and Domestic Science (for girls over 


For further particulars apply to the Headmistress, 
Miss I. M. Brooxs, M.A. (Cantab.). 


(St. John’s) 
Founded 1851. Royal Charter 1922 


The School stands in 38 acres 
of freehold land ; has its own 
chapel, an all-the-year swim- 
ming bath, and some of the 
finest playing fields in the 


country. 


HEADMASTER: 


J. S. CARTER, M.A., Oxon. (late Asst. 
Master, Cheltenham College). 


Non-Foundationers. Boarders and 
day-boys (C. of E.). Age of admission 
between 11 and 15. 


There are three annual scholarships 
available to Boarders before entry of £45, 
£35, and £25. Boarders (sons of laymen), 
105 guineas (sons of clergy), 95 guineas. 
Day-boys, 33 guineas per annum. 


Six additional Open Scholarships— 
two of £40, two of £30, and two of 
£20—will be offered in November for 
this year only (1933-34). Winners 
of these Scholarships will be expected 
to join the School in January, 1934. 
The Preliminary Examination will 
be the Common Entrance Examina- 
tion which will be held on November 
21 and 22. The final selection of 
candidates will be made in London 
on December 4. 


Further particulars from the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, Leatherhead 
School Office, 75 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 1. 


LEYS SOHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


EXAMINATION each June (allow- 


ance for age) for Entrance, Exhibitions and 

Scholarships up to £75 for Candidates between 13 
and 15 years of age, or in exceptional cases 16. 
Prospectus and particulars from the BURSAR. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


NTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held early in March, 1034 (in 
London and at Malvern). Five Scholarships of 
£100 and about Five of £50. 

For particulars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
The College, Malvern. 

Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships is held annually in March. For 

further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


OUNDLE SOHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in May or June, 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 
Oundle School, Northamptonshire, 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 
Sx Entrance Scholarships of £40 


are offered in June. For three of these boys 
resident in the East Riding are preferred. The School 
fees are £78 15s. per annum, inclusive. Junior Hostel 
for boys under 13. For details apply Headmaster, 
P. C. SaNnS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Chairman of Governors: 
Nath. M em, K.C. 


Headmaster : MAURICE L. JACKS, M.A. 


Entrance Scholarships are offered for open compe- 
tition, in May of each year, to candidates who are 
over 12 and under 14 years of age on April 1 in the 
year of the examination. Two Scholarships are 

netally offered of the value of £80 per annum 
fwhich may be increased under special circumstances 
to a maximum of £100 per annum). The value of 
the other Scholarships varies between a nominal 
amount and a maximum of £100 per annum, accord- 
ing to (1) the financial position of the boy's parents, 
(2) the standard of the boy's attainments. 

Exhibitions available for the sons of Christian 
ministers of any denomination are awarded once a 
year in May under regulations to be obtained from 
the Bursar at the School. These Exhibitions are 
normally of the value of £100 per annum, but, 
where need is proved, may be increased according 
to the circumstances of the pene up to £150. 

The Hartley-Barkby Scholarship (founded by 
Sir Wiliam Hartley), of the annual value of £80, 
is open in the first instance to the sons of Primitive 
Methodists, but is tenable by the sons of other 
ministers, 

The Halley-Stewart Scholarship (founded by 
Mr. Hallev-Stewart), of the value of £55 a year, is 
available for the sons of Con ational ministers, 
with a preference in favour of those who exercise 
or have exercised, their ministry in the county of 
Hertford, and may be held with another Ministerial 
Exhibition at the discretion of the Governors. 

Two McClure Scholarships (founded in memory 
of Sir John McClure) of the annual value of about 
£60 each. The Ifor Owen Scholarship enie by 
Mr. Owen Owen) of the annual value of about £40, 
open in the first instance to boys from Wales. 

Several Bursaries (cach of the annual value of 
£30) for the sons of Old Millhillians who cannot, 
without help, afford the School fees. 

For further information and application forms 
apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


AN Examination for Scholarships 


and Exhibitions for girls under 14 will be 
held in May, 1934. Papers will be worked at the 
candidate's home or school and candidates qualifving 
on these will be asked to come to Roedean for further 
examination. The status and title of Scholar and 
Exhibitioner and a minimum grant of £30 a year 
to each Scholar and £15 a year to each Exhibitioner 
will be awarded purely on groundsof merit. Increases 
up to £120 may be granted on satisfactory evidence 
of need for assistance. Particulars and forms of 
application from the SECRETARY. Last day of entry, 
March 24. 


8T. MONICA'S, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS 
Chairman: The Right Hon. The LORD GISBOROUGH 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be offered in May ; candidates must be over 
12 and under 14 on May 1. 
(a) Four Scholarships varying from £80-{40. 
(6) One Music Scholarship value £30. 
Several Exhibitions for girls trained under 
P.N.E.U. methods. 
For information apply to the Headmistress, 
Miss Capstick (late South Hall). 
Last day for Entry Forms, March 1. 


8T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK | 


AN Examination for Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, varying from £50 to £15, 
is held annually in July. General knowledge is 
required in preference to specialization in one 
subject. Exhibitions also awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examinations. 

Further details from— 

S. M. TOYNE, M.A., Headmaster. 


TAUNTON 8CHOOL, TAUNTON 


N Examination is held annually 
early in June for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships; One value £80 per annum ; one value 
£60 per annum; two value £40 per annum. All 
details from the HEADMASTER. 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS 
Entrance Scholarship Examination, 1934 


“THE Examination will be held in 


July, 1934. Candidates must be under 13 
ears of age on May 1, 1034. Entrance Forms can 
be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
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School English Play, 
Nov. 16. 

Invitation Choral and 
Orchestral Students’ 
Concert at Queen’s 
Hall, Dec. 9. 


Se eran Day, 


Nov. 
Football v. Alden- 
ham, Nov. 15; v. 


Corinthians, Dec. 6. 


Commemoration, Nov. 


17. 
Latin Play, Dec. 


18, 20. 


16, 


Speech Day, Nov. 


15. 
School Play, Dec. 18, 
19, 20. 


Prize Giving, Nov. 23. 


Performance of “ The 
Tempest,’’ Nov. 2, 3, 


4. 
ist XV v. Blackheath 
“ A,” Dec. 9. 


Old Wyclifhans’ 
Annual Dinner, Nov. 


24. 

O.W.S. v. the School, 
Dec. 16. 

Performance of 
“ Iolanthe,” Dec. 15, 
16. 


[Nov. 1933 


A CONTEMPORARY.—The October issue of the A.M.A., the 
journal of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools, is evidently intended to be a recruiting 
number. The advantages which the Association offers to assistant 
masters are set forth in a number of special articles, and a chart 
illustrates in a striking way the progress of the I.A.A.M. during 
the past two years. It is somewhat significant that the 10 per 
cent cut in salaries has coincided with a 10 per cent increase in 
membership. We understand that the ordinary membership 
is approaching the 10,000 mark which must be near the possible 
limit. The editorial is a demand for the abolition of the “ cut.” 
Articles on other pages deal with * Ability, Interest, and Cul- 
ture,” “ The Extent of Co-education in England,” and “ Propa- 
ganda and Education.” The I.A.A.M. may perhaps be regarded 
as the spearhead of the attack of the secondary associations on 
all educational abuses, and it certainly has our goodwill in its 
endeavours to round off its membership. 

* + + 


Of the Public Lectures remaining to be given this term at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, we notice a course of three by 
Sir Henry Lyons, the recently retired director of the Science 
Museum, on “ Science Museums and the History of Science and 
Technology ” on November 14, 21, and 28. Prof. O. Abel, of 
Vienna, is giving three lectures on ‘‘ Palaeobiology and Evolu- 
tion” on November 24, 27, and 29. The lecture hour in each 
case iS 5.30 p.m. 

* * 

Messrs. B. H. BLacKWELL, Ltp., have issued Catalogue 
No. 335, consisting of more than 2,000 titles of second-hand 
books in various branches of literature. It is arranged alpha- 
betically by authors. 

$ + s 

The snippets of recent Oxford books published in the Pertodical, 
the organ of the OxForRD UNIVERSITY PRESS, are usually 
interesting. In the October issue we have noted extracts from 
the introductory chapter on “ The Age of Johnson,” by G. M. 
Trevelyan in Johnson's England, from F. S. Marvin’s The Nation 
at School, and from The Making of Geography by R. E. Dickinson 
and O. J. R. Howarth. The makers of Science Series has received 
an addition in the shape of Dr. Hector Macpherson’s * Makers 
of Astronomy.” 


Trent College ; Dec. 19 to Jan. 17 
Trinity College, Glenal- Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 
mond 
Trinity College of Music | Dec. 17 to Jan. 15 
University College School, | Dec. 20 to Jan. 10 
Hampstead 
Uppingham School Dec. 20 to Jan. 18 
Victoria College, Jersey Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
Wellingborough School.. | Dec. 15 to Jan. 18 
Wellington College Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 
Westminster School Dec. 20 to Jan. 18 
Weymouth College Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 
Whitgift School Dec. 21 to Jan. 17 
Winchester College Dec. 20 to Jan. 19 
Wolverhampton Gram- | Dec. 23 to Jan. 15 
mar School 
Worcester Royal Gram- | Dec. 20 to Jan. 12 
mar School 
Worksop College Dec. 19 to Jan. 19 
Wrekin College .. Dec. 21 to Jan. 22 
Wycliffe College.. Dec. 20 to Jan. 16 
Wvegeston Grammar Dec. 19 to Jan. 10 
School 
SCHOLARSHIPS —continued 
THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS, 
Worcestershire 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
"THE following Scholarships have 


been awarded as the result of the examination 
held in July : SENIOR HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP, Scholar- 
ship value £100 a year: Margaret Brenda Shelley 
(home tuition). Scholarship value £50 a year: 
Dorothy Douglas Devereux (Abbey Junior House, 
Malvern Wells). JUNIOR HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP, 
Scholarship value £50 a year: Rosemary Urquhart 
Johnson (Hamilton House School, Lee, S.E. 12). 


THE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE 


N Examination for three Entrance 

Scholarships, £80, £60, and £40 each, also 

one or more Exhibitions, will be held in March, 

1034. Candidates must be under 15 on July 31, 1034. 

For further particulars apply SECRETARY, Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


THE LAURELS, RUGBY 
(Recognized by the Board of Education) 


PRIVATE Boarding School for 


Girls, with definite Church of England teach- 
ing. Full Graduate Staff. Excellent health and 
games record. Guide and Cadet Ranger Companies. 

Bursaries of £30 are offered for girls wishing to 
take the H.C. Examination in July, 1934 or 1935. 
Also Entrance Scholarships of £30-50 for girls under 
15 years. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 
HL NTRANCE Scholarships, Scholar- 


ship Examinations are held twice annually 

in March and June. Ejight Scholarships are offered, 

value £40-{70. Successful candidates enter the 

School in the September following the examinations. 

For full particulars, dates, entry forms, &c., apply 
to the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
ENTRANCE Scholarships. Six of 


varving value will be offered each year. 
Examination June, 1934. — Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


A 


to £30 


SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 
WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
Chairman: 


n: 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD GISBOROUGH 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


N Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from {65 
annum, tenable at any University or other 
place ot higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 
ly to the 


For particulars a 


WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., 


698 ; 


University Colleges 


Training Colleges and Technical Schools 
See also pages 697-698, 713-715, 
747-751; [Halls of Residence, 
Penal Training Colleges) 

cholarships] 730, 731 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
EXECUTIVE: 


H THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
H COUNCIL - Established by Parliament 
in 1907 and constituted by Orders in Council 
1912 and 1926 with the duty of forming and 
keeping THE OFFICIAL REGISTER OF 
TEACHERS : All who are accepted for Regis- 
tration become thereby Members of the Royal 


The English 
Folk Dance and Song Society 


CECIL SHARP HOUSE, 2 Regent's Park 
Road, N.W.1 Telephone: Gulliver 2206 


CHRISTMAS 
VACATION SCHOOL OF 
FOLK DANCE AND SONG 


at CECIL SHARP HOUSE 
Dec. 28, 1933, to Jan. 5, 1934 


HEADMASTER, 
Wrekin College. 


NATIONAL FESTIVAL 


ROYAL ALBERT ai 
January 6, s at 8.15 


e to 7/6 


Ai ckets from 
730-732, 
leaa 600: KING'S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE (UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON), CAMPDEN HILL, ROAD, 
KENSINGTON, W.8 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 
B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 


HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a One- 


Year Diploma Course in Dietetics for post- 
graduate students; a One-Year Course for Trained 
Nurses who wish to qualify as Sister Tutors; a 
Two-Year Course in Institutional Management ; and 
a One-Year Course in Household Management. 

Session 1933-34 begins in October, 1933. 

For further information respecting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Residence apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


Society of Teachers: There is no Annual Sub- 


scription or necessary charge beyond the fee 
paid for Registration : Write for Conditions and 
Forms of Application to 
THE SECRETARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
47 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.:1 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
By Tue Dean or THE COLLEGE 


THIS interesting account of the work, 


past and present, of per ea ne 
page 42 Pt the January, 1930, issue of T. 
of Education. 
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Reviews 


G. K. CHESTERTON’S POEMS 


The Collected Poems of G. K. Chesterton. 3rd Edition. 
(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. Chesterton long ago achieved fame as a writer of 
ideas. His versatility has indeed been remarkable. As a 
brilliant journalist, unrivalled for his paradoxes, a fantastic 
novelist, an essayist who can write agreeably on anything 
or nothing, a dramatist whose Magic can still raise a thrill 
—in all these capacities he has contributed to our enter- 
tainment. But probably we shall in the end remember him 
best as a literary critic and as a poet. His critical writings, 
in particular on Robert Browning, on Thackeray, on 
Dickens, and recently on Chaucer, cannot fail to stimulate 
interest. As a poet, Mr. Chesterton possesses the indis- 
pensable gifts of ideas and imagination. His longest poem, 
“ The Ballad of the White Horse,’’ will appeal to all because 
of its stirring story, and to many besides for its symbolism, 
for the author’s optimistic faith in Christianity. - 

Among the earlier poems, the little soliloquy, “ The 
Donkey ” is a literary gem. Many of the shorter poems 
breathe a sane philosophy of life that must set the readers 
thinking, as the lines on the death of Gladstone : 

“ If we must say, ‘ No more his peer 
Cometh ; the flag is furled.’ 
Stand not too near him, lest he hear 
That slander on the world.”’ 


The post-War poems include such stimulating parodies as 
‘“ The Philanthropist,’’ and trenchant satire such as 
“ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” Among the most 
recent poems Chesterton’s humour and wit are prominent 
in parodies of the great nineteenth century poets, e.g. in 
“ Variations of an Air’’ (Old King Cole), and in the soul 
exposing satires found in ‘* Answers to the Poets.” 


A SINISTER FIGURE 


His Excellency the Spectre: the Life of Fritz von Holstein. 
By J. von KURENBERG. Translated by E. O. LORIMER. 
(8s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

There have been few more sinister and malevolent figures 
in modern European politics than that of Baron von 
Holstein. For three dozen years (1870-1906) he ‘‘ exercised 
an immeasurable influence on Germany's foreign policy,” 
and it was an influence almost wholly bad. Until 1890 he 
was the dme damnée of Bismarck, for whom he did much 
dirty and discreditable work. Then he quarrelled with 
Bismarck and helped to secure his fall. Subsequently, 
from his stool in the Foreign Office in Berlin, he dominated 
three successive chancellors, namely Caprivi, Hohenlohe, 
and Biilow, and perhaps more than any other single human 
being he set in motion those international forces that 
resulted, five years after his death, in the world War. 

He owed the enormous power that he attained to his 
great mental power, his prodigious and infallible memory 
which made him an encyclopaedia of information relating 
to European politics, his immense capacity for rapid and 
incessant work, his entire disregard of personal emolument 
or recognition, his utter lack of moral principle, his 
fidelity to his friends and his remorseless persecution of 
his enemies. The picture presented to us by Herr Joachim 
‘von Kiirenberg is that of a fiend in human form. And 
Holstein—die graue Eminenz, the Spectre, der Reichs- 
jesuit—inspired in many of his contemporaries who had to 
associate with him, a horror and a terror that seemed 
supernatural. Yet up to the time of his death, and indeed 
up to the termination of the War, his very name was 
unknown to most students of affairs. It is the information 
brought to light in Die Grosse Politik and in various post- 
war memoirs, such as Biilow’s, that has made known to 
an astonished world the magnitude of the influence of this 
veiled and malignant spectre. 


Herr von Kiirenberg’s volume, excellently translated by 
E. O. Lorimer, and introduced in a valuable sketch by 
Mr. Wickham Steed, is not a formal biography. Still less 
is it a history of the German Empire from its institution 
to the eve of its overthrow. It consists of seventy ‘‘ snap- 
shots ” giving vivid pictures of Holstein’s activities at 
successive points in his career. It is half history and half 
fiction. The episodes are facts, but they are adorned with 
backgrounds of description and ornaments of conversation 
that derive from the author’s imagination. 

The book is eminently readable, and it gives a portrait of 
lively verisimilitude of this monstrous and enigmatical 
personality. 


THE CULT OF EXAMINING 


Examining the Examination in English: a Report ot the 
College Entrance Examination Board. By the Com- 
MISSION ON ENGLISH. (IIs. 6d. net. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 


This Report of a Commission of nine American university 
professors and school teachers discusses many topics of 
great interest to those familiar with the English papers set 
in such examinations as the School Certificate and Higher 
School Certificate in this country. 

The Commission is concerned immediately with the 
College Entrance Examinations in English under the 
administration of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and the first chapter gives a full account of its 
various experiments in examining English since Igor. 
The result of all these experiments suggests that the most 
satisfactory type of English examination is the “ compre- 
hensive ” examination (t.e. without set books for intensive 
study), which aims at testing power rather than specific 
information. The efforts made to prevent the examination 
from becoming stereotyped make very interesting reading. 
There is evidently more endeavour in America than in this 
country to avoid the establishment of a traditional type of 
paper. The report is based largely on the replies to two 
questionnaires widely distributed in American schools 
and colleges. These questionnaires, with a summary of 
the analysed replies, are published as appendices. 

In Chapter II the “ restricted ” and the “ comprehensive ”’ 
types of examination are compared. This is a problem 
familiar to teachers of English in this country who have to 
choose between papers in general literature and on set 
books for the School Certificate examination. 

The third chapter discusses some of the details of the 
examination machinery at present employed. Here in 
England the School Certificate examining boards have 
recently been urged to supply information about the 
examination machinery they use, their schemes of marking, 
and the instructions they issue to their examiners and 
assistant examiners. In view of these requests and the 
lack of response with which these requests have been 
received, this chapter contains much of interest. For 
example, in the ‘‘ comprehensive examination,” which must 
be graded subjectively, each paper is read twice, i.e. by 
two independent examiners ; the examiners work in pairs, 
the pairs being readjusted every day. Many teachers in 
England would welcome this plan in examining such parts 
of the School Certificate English paper as the essay. The 
papers are arranged in eight grades. Little attempt is 
made to give accurate numerical values to the papers within 
each grade, but very careful attention is given to doubtful 
or border-line cases. 

In England, we fear, there is a tendency in some quarters 
to attach undue value to the exact marks awarded. Most 
examiners will admit that they are compelled to work 
under such pressure, and with so little time at their disposal, 
that they cannot guarantee the accuracy of exact marks: 
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they have to be satisfied with grading the papers carefully 

into the right group, i.e. distinction, credit, pass, or fail. 
The fourth chapter is a very courageous publication 

of selected answer books at various grades, with the 


examiners’ awards and criticism. This is exactly what 
our English School Certificate examining boards have been 
invited to reveal; but hitherto they have declined to 
do so ! 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Practical Elementary Bookcraft. 
net. Arnold.) 


English Costume in the Age of Elizabeth: the Sixteenth Century. 
Drawn and Described by IRIs BRooKE. (6s. net. Black.) 

Printing : a Craft for Schools. By H. E. V. GILttHaM. (7s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 


Leaded Glass Work. By R. MOLLET. 


By E. V. WHICHER. (3s. 6d. 


(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Richard Jefferies. By R. ARKELL. (7s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

‘“‘ Biography ” is scarcely the term to use of this delightfully 
written analytical appreciation of a remarkable man who died 
at the early age of 38. Yet the author’s graphic word-painting 
most vividly portrays for us the odd, uncouth lad, the despair 
of his parents and their farmer friends who could make nothing 
of him ; and then, the series of “ accidents ” that revealed him 
to the world as a careful observer of nature, comparable with 
Gilbert White, a profound thinker, and one of the finest writers 
of the last century. It is much to be hoped that Mr. Arkell’s 
book will lead to a revival in interest and popularity of Jefferies’ 
best works—some of his earlier may rest in oblivion. Incident- 
ally, Richard Jefferies’ career is a warning to all who are inclined 
to mould all youth to one pattern, and to look askance at the 
boy who is “ odd ” and is perhaps regarded as idle and unsociable : 
pearls sometimes lie hidden within tightly closed shells. 


Baird of Television: the Life Story of John Logie Baird. By 
R. F. Ti:TMAN. (10s. 6d. net. Seeley Service.) 

Television has proved itself to be one of the most difficult 
scientific problems of modern times; and the remarkable 
courage and ability exhibited by Mr. Baird in overcoming the 
difficulties compels our admiration. This book gives his life- 
history, from his early schooldays onwards; it recalls his 
determined efforts, handicapped as he was by constitutional 
weakness and by most limited resources ; it describes his gradual 
progress towards final success, and the discouragements which 
faced him at almost every stage. Besides television, as we know 
it, the author gives information about Mr. Baird's later inven- 
tions, such as “ noctovision,’’ ‘‘ phonovision,’’ “ tele-talkies,”’ 
and “ two-way television.” The author, occasionally, proclaims 
his admiration in somewhat extravagant terms; but this is 
pardonable, where the provocation is undoubted. 


Henry Fielding: Novelist and Magistrate. By B. M. JONEs. 
(8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a book that will appeal not only to the readers of 
Fielding’s novels, but to all those who are interested in the social 
conditions prevailing in eighteenth century England. Mr. Jones 
sets out to prove that the law was Fielding’s first love, and at the 
same time he does justice to the versatility of Fielding’s genius 
both as a dramatist and as a novelist. He makes a careful 
examination of the many references to the law in Fielding’s plays 
and novels. There are comments, full of interest, on the deplor- 
able state of the law in the early eighteenth century, on the 
shameless bribery and perjury in the courts, on the demoralizing 
influence of the State lotteries (which were not abolished till 
1826), and on the scandalous Fleet marriages. The Licensing 
Act of 1737 was aimed directly at Fielding—then recognized 
as the leading Opposition, anti-Walpole, satirist—and led to the 
closing of his theatre in the Haymarket. We recommend 
Mr. Jones's study as a fascinating supplement to eighteenth- 
century social history. 


Great Lives. Strindberg. By G. A. CAMPBELL. 
By G. Brooks. (2s. net each. Duckworth). 
Messrs. Duckworth began this new series with Shakespeare 
(John Drinkwater). Drama has since then been represented 
by Sheridan (W. A. Darlington), and now by Strindberg. This 
is certainly, for English readers, the most accessible and readable 
life of the volcanic Swedish dramatist. It will be an almost 
indispensable introduction to the series of Strindberg’s plays 


Napoleon III: 


recently published by Mr. Jonathan Cape under the auspices 
of the Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation. Mr. Brooks’s 
Napoleon III, in view of the rapidly growing interest in modern 
European History, should prove a popular addition to this 
series. 


The Life of Katherine Mansfield. By Rutu E. Muniz and J. 
MIDDLETON Murry. (ios. net. Constable.) 

Garibaldi : being ‘' Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic,” 
“ Garibaldi and the Thousand,” ‘‘ Garibaldi and the Making 
of Italy.” By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. (8s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

Retrospect and Prospect: Sixty Years of Women’s Education. 
By Dr. Sara A. BURSTALL. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
Romance of the Rose: a Jacobite Portrait Gallery, Narvrating the 
Romantic Activities of Principal Characters of the Jacobite 

Movement. By G. R. FRANcis. (18s. net. Murray.) 

Letters of Robert Browning. Collected by T. J. Wise. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes, by T. L. Hoop. (18s. 
net. Murray.) 

Great Doctors: a Biographical History of Medicine. By Prof. 
H. E. Sicerist. Translated by E. and C. PauL. (15s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Edward Wilson of the Antarctic: Naturalist and Friend. By 
G. SEAVER. (ros. 6d. net. Murray.) 


Aristophanes: a Study. By Prof. G. MURRAY. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Prof. Gilbert Murray’s book on Aristophanes supplies a long- 
felt want in the study of Greek literature, for hitherto English 
scholars have had nothing available for them except the chapters 
in the books on Greek comedy or literature. And Aristophanes 
more than most Greek authors deserves a volume to himself. 
Not only is he unique in his kind, but the period in which his 
plays appeared is one of the most important and interesting 
in ancient history. The Peloponnesian War, Socrates and 
Euripides are continually cropping up in his work, and Prof. 
Murray is chiefly concerned to make clear the poet’s real views 
on those three matters. There is therefore much about war 
and peace, poetry and philosophy as they were experienced at 
Athens at the end of the fifth century, and those subjects have a 
significance that ranges far beyond the politics of Athens and 
intimately concern the present generation, who also live in a 
world that has been brought almost to disintegration by desperate 
war and suspicious peace. But beyond raising these large and 
abiding questions, it is to be hoped that Prof. Murray’s eloquent 
and sympathetic inquiry into Aristophanes’ mind and work 
will induce many to read once more some, if not all, of these 
marvellous plays, in which more than in any other surviving 
work of that epoch one can draw close to that strange variety 
of qualities which went to make up the genius of Athens at 
the end of the Periclean age. No English version, spirited 
though some of them are in places, can really represent the 
swiftness, the lucidity, the incomparable ease and eloquence of 
Aristophanes. One of Victor Hugo’s characters learned Latin 
in order to read Juvenal: we think he would have been wiser 
to learn Greek in order to read Aristophanes. And we think 
that few will regret the time spent on one more perusal of the 
comedian, stimulated and enlightened by Prof. Murray’s analyses 
and suggestions. 


A Greek Reader. By W. S. HETT. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Memorabilia Latina. By the Rev. Dr. F. J. SHIRLEY. (gd. 
Bell.) 

Latin Idioms and Phrases. Selected by L. DALE. (18. Oxford 
University Press.) 

A Roman Friendship, Cicero and Sulpicius : the IXth Philippic 
and Ad Fam. XIII. 17, IV, 1, 5, 6 and 12. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by R. L. JAMEs. 
(1s. gd. Clarendon Press.) 


(7s. 6d. net. 
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ECONOMICS 


Economic Society : an Introductory Survey of Economic Theory. 
By V. COHEN. (4s. net. Heinemann.) 

This is a book that can be recommended to teachers of senior 
forms. It stands midway between the very elementary intro- 
ductions to economics that are so numerous to-day, and what 
may be called the recognized textbooks, which are so often 
dry and difficult. A useful feature is the provision of full chapter 
summaries as a safeguard against haziness, and there are also 
questions on each chapter. We have noted two or three in- 
accuracies in the chapters on banking and international trade, 
and Marshall and J. A. Hobson are both given wrong initials, 
but for the most part the book is carefully written, with a real 
understanding of the needs of beginners. 


The Conflict of Values. By J. R. BELLERBY. (6s. net. Clay.) 
To those who are following the development of Mr. Bellerby’s 
thought this book will be of absorbing interest. It is a sequel 
to, and an acute criticism of, an earlier work, A Contributive 
Society, which was reviewed in this Journal when it first appeared, 
before the author had resigned the professorship of economics 
which he held in the University of Liverpool. The present book 
describes the scheme of values which may be achieved when 
society is based on contribution rather than acquisition, and 
discusses the very practical matter of the violent conflict which 
arises between intrinsically high but incompatible values. A 
chapter which especially reveals Mr. Bellerby’s intellectual 
honesty discusses some of the social and moral difficulties and 
dangers confronting the members of ‘‘ Neighbours, Ltd.,”’ a 
society founded by Mr. Bellerby, and consisting of men and 
women who undertake to restrict their personal expenditure to 
“ the average wage ” of £3 a week. In spite of its difficulties, this 
experiment in living is of great interest, both ethically and 
economically, and may lead to valuable conclusions. 


A Course in Commerce. By D. Macara. Part I. 
Chambers.) 
A well-written and serviceable textbook which aims at cover- 


ing the syllabus in commerce of the Royal Society of Arts, 


(2s. 6d. 


Stages I and II, and the corresponding examinations of other 
bodies, and which includes sixteen pages of examination 
questions. 


Second 
University 


Groundwork of Economics. 
Edition (Revised and Enlarged). 
Tutorial Press.) 

This excellent textbook, which we noticed here on its first 
appearance in 1928, has now been brought up to date so as to 
cover such recent developments as the departure from the gold 
standard and the passing of free trade. 


By Dr. R. D. RICHARDS. 
(4s. 6d. 


Juvenile Unemployment. By J. JEWKEs and A. WINTERBOTTOM. 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a painstaking and competent survey of the problem 
of juvenile unemployment, by two members of the Research 
Section of the Department of Economics and Commerce in the 
University of Manchester. It has special reference to conditions 
in Lancashire and Cumberland, but the general conclusions are 
of far wider application. The nature and extent of the problem 
are illustrated by statistical tables, and the arguments for and 
against the various remedies, which include the raising of the 
school-leaving age, the lowering of the age of entry into insur- 
ance, and the control of juvenile employment by the Employ- 
ment Exchanges, are all discussed in a genuinely scientific 
spirit. The book can be commended to all who are concerned 
with the administrative side of education. 


Product Money: a Sequel to ‘‘ Riches and Poverty.” 
L. Cu1ozza Money. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Economy in Education. By W. J. COOPER. (4s. 6d. net. Stanford 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living. By Prof. W. C. EELLS. 
(5s. 6d. net. Stanford University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Way Out: a Solution of our Present Economic and Social 
Ilis. By Upton SINCLAIR. (38. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 


By Sir 


EDUCATION 


(1) The Educational Talking Picture. By F. L. DEVEREUX, in 
Collaboration with Prof. N. L. ENGELHARDT, Prof. P. R. 
MortT, A. J. STODDARD, V. C. ARNPIGER, H. G. STOKES, 
M. R. BRUNSTETTER, and Laura K. Eaps. (gs. 6d. net. 
University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

(2) The Sound Motion Picture in Science Teaching. By P. J. 
Ruston. (11s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Here are the records of two pieces of research, the first 

co-operative and the second individual, in one of the new fields 
of pedagogy. We are reminded of the investigation carried out 
in this country and reported upon in 1931 under the title Sound 
Films in Education. But it is well to compare notes with other 
countries, especially America, and these two volumes provide 
the means of doing so. The first is general in its scope. It 
discusses the use of talking pictures at all stages of education, 
describes the changes in school architecture that will be necessary 
for ‘‘ audio-visual instruction,” and suggests problems for 
further inquiry. The second is more specialized, confining itself 
to the teaching of science, and applying the theory and practice 
of mental measurement to the question of the ‘‘ instructional 
effect ” of the sound film. Both these pieces of research should 
become known in this country by all students and promoters 
of the most modern methods in teaching. 


The Training of Teachers in England and Wales during the 
Nineteenth Century. By Prof. R. W. Ricu. (ros. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Here is a piece of work which needed to be done, and is now 
well done. Of the coming of the university training depart- 
ments, Prof. Rich truly remarks that it heralded a bigger and 
broader conception of the study of education than had been 
dreamt of in the older training colleges. His own book is a good 
example of what the author means. He traces faithfully the 
details of his story, the story of the training of the teacher, from 
its dim beginnings in “ learning the system ” of monitorial 
organization, through the pupil-teacher and normal-school 
period, to the inception of the university departments in 1890, 


and of the municipal colleges after 1902, down to the present 
day. But he never gets lost in a thicket of detail. Indeed, when 
it comes to detail, one notes a certain number of minor inaccura- 
cies. The University of London, for example, did not in 1883 
start a ‘‘ Diploma in Education,” but an examination in the 
“ Art, Theory and History of Teaching.” Such blemishes do 
not, however, detract from the value of this broadly conceived 
history of an important educational movement. It is in the 
nature of the case that an adequate treatment of the training 
of teachers should involve in some places a more general review 
of our educational history. Thus, Prof. Rich is led to explain 
the rise of the old Education Department, the great work of 
Kay-Shuttleworth, the ravages of the Revised Code, and so on. 
The book is well documented and will take its place as the 
standard work on its subject. We hope that a second edition 
will soon be called for. 


Making a University : an Account of the University Movement 
at Reading. By Dr. W. M. CuiLps. (6s. net. Dent.) 

The first Vice-Chancellor of Reading University has written a 
very attractive story of its development from very humble 
beginnings. His narrative is unobtrusively personal in form, 
in substance objective. It throws light on many of the problems 
which in one form or another have presented themselves in the 
establishment of the newer universities. The book commends 
itself as a record of boldness and foresight in expansion, of 
patient overcoming of difficulties, and of broad views of the 
functions which a university should discharge. 


Comparative Education. By Prof. I. L. KANDEL. (12s. 6d. net 
Harrap.) 

America in School and College. By Dr. W. Boypb. (3s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: The Educational Institute of Scotland.) 

A History of Infant Education. By Dr. R. R. Rusk. (6s. net. 
University of London Press.) 

Scottish University Studies. By A. MORGAN. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Elizabethan Schooldays: an Account of the English Grammar 
Schools in the Second Half of the Sixteenth Century. By 
J. H. Brown. (5s. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
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Earle : Microcosmography, or, a Piece of the World discovered in 
Essays and Characters. Edited by H. OSBORNE. (3s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

A well-produced edition of the work of an interesting seven- 
teenth century writer not hitherto accessible in modern dress. 
Mr. Osborne has added a very helpful introduction of twenty 
pages and seventy-four pages of notes. 


The Dripping Tamarinds. By C. C. Lowis. (7s. 6d. Werner 
Laurie.) 

The action in the first half of this book takes place in Upper 
Burma, just before the outbreak of war in 1914. The hero, 
Ninian Fendle, is Assistant Commissioner at Tantabin, a small 
up-country station. He is drawn into contact with Mrs. Under- 
wick, wife of the District Superintendent of Police, and Ursula 
Underwick, step-daughter of Mrs. Underwick, a strange, reserved 
girl. The War comes as a welcome release to Fendle, whom 
circumstance has placed in a very awkward position. In the 
second portion of the book Fendle is in command of an Indian 
Labour Company in France behind the front line. Here his 
path once more crosses that of Ursula, now a nurse. In March, 
1918, the German advance forces the front line to retreat, and 
in the withdrawal Ninian and Ursula meet in very dangerous 
circumstances. In a situation fraught with peril Ursula displays 
magnificent heroism, and loses her life in an attempt to rescue 
Fendle. The interest of the story is well maintained, and the 
background presented with the usual vivid detail and first- 
hand knowledge which readers of Mr. Lowis are accustomed 
to associate with his work. 


Palm Tree Island: a Story of Perseverance under Difficulties. 
The Riders : a Story of the Smuggling Days. Humphrey Bold, 
his Chances and Mischances by Land and Sea : a Story of the 
Time of Benbow. No Man's Island. Bright Ideas : a Record 
of Invention and Misinvention. The Blue Raider: a Tale 
of Adventure in the Southern Seas. By H. STRANG. (Is. gd. 
each. Oxford University Press.) 

Each of these half-dozen stories would be a welcome acquisition 
to a boy, and no girl would disdain one as a gift or fail to enjoy 
it. The most exciting adventures are those which befall the four 
heroes who are wrecked on the coast of New Guinea during the 
Great War, who come in contact with the Germans belonging 
to the Blue Raider, and contrive to seize and make good use of 
their seaplane. In this particular story there is, perhaps, more 
bloodshed than girls would care about, and the tracking out 
and discovery of the forgers’ lair on No Man's Island would be 
more to their taste. Nor would they fail to appreciate the in- 
ventions in Bright Ideas—for the most part unsuccessful, but 
diverting—of the two sixth form boys on holiday at a farm, 
where, during the War, they were supposed to be doing voluntary 
work. Two schoolboys again, one English, the other French, 
play a leading part in 7he Riders. They are kidnapped by 
smugglers, carried over to France, and thrust into prison, whence 
they escape by the help of an English sailor, himself, though 
unsuspected by them, a smuggler. 


Dimsie Goes to School. Dimsie Moves Up. Dimsie Moves Up 
Again. Dimsie Among the Prefects. Dimsie, Head Girl. 
Dimste Grows Up. By Dorita F. Bruce. (1s. od. each. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Dimsie, though a heroine, is no prig, but a warm-hearted, 
quick-tempered, sociable, ordinary girl. She is certainly some- 
times inclined to meddle where she intended only to be helpful, 
but she is so unselfconscious and direct, so free from vanity or 
conceit, that she rarely hurts feelings or rouses antagonism. 
The atmosphere throughout these books, each of which can be 
read independently of its predecessor, is fresh and youthful ; 
the girls and mistresses neither unbelievably bad nor impossibly 
good ; the conversations spirited and carried on in natural, 
unforced schoolgirl language, without being too slangy. The 
very nicknames—for example ‘‘ The Scream,” for Miss Yelland— 
are true to type. Altogether an attractive picture is conveyed 
of a typical modern boarding-school, with its healthy tone, the 
liberty accorded to its pupils, and their many absorbing interests, 
over and above games, outside the work of the class-room. In 
the last volume most young readers will rejoice to be able to 
follow Dimsie’s career after her departure from the Jane Willard 
Foundation. The series deserves a place in the library of every 
girls’ school. 


Literature in my Time. By COMPTON MACKENZIE. The Theatre 
in my Time. By ST. JOHN ERVINE. (6s. net each. Rich & 
Cowan.) 


Modern English Prose. Selected and Edited by G. Boas. (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 
The First Boy in the World and Other Stories from the Old Testa- 


ment. Written and Illustrated by H. CHESTERMAN. (IS. 
Nelson.) 

The Land of Lost Toys and Amelia and the Dwarfs. By Mrs. 
J. H. Ewing. (1s. Nelson.) 

Barbarian: A Tale of the Roman Wall. By J. BARTROPP. 
(7s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 


The Foundations of Reading. Story Book A—4. Robin and Jenny. 
(44d. Nelson.) 


English Grammar and Noun Idioms for Foreigners. By E. 
SCHAAP. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The Westminster Readers. Treasures of Literature. Compiled 
by Dr. J. H. JAGGER. Second Series. Book III. (2s. 6d. 


Teacher's Book, 3s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

Long Odds. By C. DENT. (7s. 6d. net. Allan.) 

Kingsway Readers. Introductory Books 1 and 2. (Paper, 4d. 
each net. Limp cloth, 6d. each net.) Books 5 and 6. By 
R. BENNETT. (Paper, 1s. 1d. each net. Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
each net. Evans.) 

The English Vision: an Anthology. 
(7s. od. net. Evre & Spottiswoode.) 

The Essentials of English Composition. By Prof. A. H. ESPEN- 
SHADE and Prot. T. J. Gates. (6s. Heath.) 


Edited by H. READ. 


Modern Verse for Juniors. Chosen by MicHAL WILLIAMS. 
(1s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 

This is a taking little book of very modern verse intended for 
children of 9 or 10, and the compiler's claim, that it contains 
nothing that is not of the nature of poetry, is justified. There 
are five little-known poems of Robert Bridges, and most of the 
remainder are unfamiliar items in similar anthologies. 


Deor. Edited by Prof. K. MALONE. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This is the first separate edition (in Methuen’s Old English 
Library) of the old English poem Deor. There is a scholarly 
introduction of twenty-two pages, and also a bibliography and a 
glossary. Textual variants, and footnotes, appear with the text. 


Into Unknown Seas and other Period Plays. By ELEANOR G. 
KNEEN. 1. Into Unknown Seas: in Three Short Acts. 
2. False Dawn: in Three Episodes. 3. At Sunset: in One 
Act. (3s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

The main theme of Into Unknown Seas, acted at Camberley 
School in 1932, is the struggle between the pioneer printer and 
the hand-copyist at the end of the fifteenth century. The 
False Dawn was that brought about by the young Egyptian 
king, Akhenaten, who lived before his time; while 4: Sunset 
is an attempt to portray the Renaissance view of art as an integral 
part of life. The tone of all three might almost be termed solemn. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. A Translation in English 
terza-rima verse by M. B. ANDERSON. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Oxford University Press recently published in the 

“ World’s Classics,” in three volumes, Dante’s Divine Comedy 

with the Italian text and Mr. M. B. Anderson's verse translation 

on opposite pages. Now they offer us the same translation 

(without the Italian text) in one volume. It is admirable value. 


A Poetry Book for Boys and Girls. Compiled by A. WATSON 
Bain. (Section I, 8d. Section II, gd. Section III, tod. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The Tempest. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Twelfth Night, or, 
What You Will. Julius Caesar. Macbeth. By WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by I. M. B. STUART. (2s. 6d. each. 
Nicholson.) 

The Fourth Book of School Plays: Plays for the Tinies. Edited 
by CONSTANCE STURMEY. (2S. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Poems Old and New: an Anthology. Selected and Edited by 
Dr. A. S. CAIRNCROSS. (2s. od. Macmillan.) 

Palgrave. Golden Treasury. Books III and IV, including the 
poems of Dryden from Book II. Edited by Dr. A. S. 
Cociins and H. OsBoRNE. Matriculation Edition. (4s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 


ERRATUM.—October issue, page 685, line three from bottom : 
the comment should refer to the book (1) noticed and not to 
book (2). 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) The British Isles : a Geographic and Economic Survey. By 
Dr. L. D. Stamp and S. H. BEAVER. With Contributions 


by Sir Josian Stamp and Dr. D. K. SMEE. (25s. net. 
Longmans.) 
(2) A Commercial Geography of the British Isles. By W. P. 


RUTTER. (4s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

(1) The general scheme of the work in this volume has been 
designed to meet the requirements of students who are preparing 
for university examinations in economic geography. The chief 
aim of the authors, however, has been to take stock of the 
natural resources of the British Isles and to show what use 
has been made of these resources in the past, and to analyse 
the present position of industry. The various chapters are 
detailed in treatment and the subject matter throughout is 
systematically arranged. The following sections deserve special 
mention for excellence of treatment: The land utilization of 
Great Britain; the agricultural regions of the British Isles ; 
the coalfields (with a very skilful series of sketch maps); the 
textile and chemical industries. This Economic Geography will, 
without doubt, take its place as a standard work on the subject ; 
it can therefore be cordially recommended (a) as an invaluable 
textbook for advanced students, and (b) as a work of reference in 
the school or college library. (2) 4 Commercial Geography of the 
British Isles furnishes the reader with asurvey of British industry 
and trade. Special attention is given (a) to the physical features as 
the foundation of industry and commerce, and (b) to the human 
aspect of geography in relation to economic affairs. An enormous 
amount of information has been condensed into the 300 pages 
of this geography. Statistical tables of the trade of the United 
Kingdom and a bibliography are printed at the end of the book. 


(1) Principles and Practice of Geography Teaching. By H. C, 
BARNARD. (4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

(2) Black's Geography Pictures. Selected and Edited by 
J. FAIRGRIEVE. Set 3. The West Indies, Central and South 
America, Antarctica. (1s. 6d. Black.) 

(1) Although no hard and fast rules can be laid down for the 
teaching of geography (or any other subject) it is of the greatest 
use to a young teacher to know how a more experienced geo- 


grapher tackles the various difficult problems in the course of 
his work. Dr. Barnard has therefore done a great service by 
publishing these notes on the Principles and Practice of Geography 
Teaching. The first seven chapters deal with geography as an 
ordinary school subject, and the four following chapters with 
work in regional survey which can be closely connected with 
the ordinary geography syllabus. (2) Another aid to geography 
teaching is provided by a further group of sixty-four pictures. 
As regards selection and production the pictures in Set 3 fully 
maintain the standard of those already in use in many schools. 


Murray's Modern Geographies. (1) Europe, including the British 


Isles. By W. J. H. Watkins and C. E. CLowser. (3s. Od. 
Murray.) 
(2) Asia. By C. H. HAMILTON and A. E. RICKARDs. (is. od. 


Murray.) 

(3) North America. By E. WauGH. (1s. 9d. Murray.) 

(4) Central and South America. By C. H. HAMILTON. (2s. 
Murray.) 

The four geographies in this group form a very attractive 
series of textbooks. They are written by practical teachers who 
know the requirements of pupils preparing for the various 
School Certificate examinations. Europe 1s treated a little more 
fully than the other continents ; throughout the series, however, 
the lessons not only contain interesting descriptions, but the 
statements in them are based on up-to-date information. Each 
book is well illustrated with pictures and maps. 


The Woodlands and Marshlands of England. By H. A. WILCOX 
(Mrs. G. S. TRELEAVEN). (6s. net. University Press of 
Liverpool; Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Time and Place. By Prof. L. W. LYDE and ALICE GARNETT. 
(2s. Blackwell.) 

A Political Geography of the British Empire. By Prof. C. B. 
FAWCETT. (18s. net. University of London Press.) 

A First Course in Modern Geography. By E. G. HODGKISON and 
D. M. PREECE. (2s. 9d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The Empire Geographies. Book III. Life in British Africa and 
India. By E. J. S. Lay. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 


HISTORY 
A Middle School History of England. By R.M. Rayner. Vol.I. | A Last Elizabethan Journal : being a Record of those things most 
To 1485. (3s. Murray.) talked of during the Years 1599-1603. By G. B. HARRISON. 
Living History. Book III: A History of England from the (21s. net. Constable.) 


Earliest Times down to about A.D. 1500. By J. J. BELL. 
(Teachers’ Book, 2s. 9d. Scholar’s Book, 2s. 3d. Philip.) 
British History : a School Certificate Course. By S. R. BRETT. 
I. 1485-1688. II. 1688-1815. (3s. each. Murray.) 
The Story of Britain. Book II. Great Britain. By E. E. WHITE. 
(2s. Arnold.) 

These four competent textbooks go to swell the bewildering 
multitude from which the modern teacher has to make his choice. 
Each of them has some distinctive feature or other which has 
seemed to its author to justify its production. Mr. Rayner 
stresses the social, economic, and political development of our 
nation, with world-history as a background. Mr. Bell aims at 
making his history “ living ” by linking it up with things which 
boys and girls can see round themselves to-day, and with topics 
(such as sports) in which they themselves are at the present 
moment interested. Suggestions for school excursions and for 
practical work add to the value of the volume. Mr. Brett writes 
for older pupils. He has examinations in view. His plan is to 
give detailed accounts of the more important movements, 
passing lightly over less significant interludes. Mr. White, whose 
“Great Britain ” covers the years 1485-1714, gives the indis- 
pensable framework of political history together with numerous 
hints as to the social and economic structure that can be built 
round it. 


The Edinburgh Source Book for British History, 1603-1707. 
Edited by Prof. B. WILLIAMS. (2s. 6d. net. MacLehose.) 

An extremely valuable and remarkably inexpensive collection 
of documents—fifty-seven in number—illustrative of British 
history during the seventeenth century. Most of the documents 
are constitutional in character, but special prominence is given 
to those defining Anglo-Scottish relations, of which the Act 
of Union is the culmination. 


This is the third and last of Dr. G. B. Harrison's ingenious 
and fascinating compilations, the fruits of his extensive study 
of Elizabethan literature. Year by year, month by month, and 
almost day by day, he tells us, in extracts from contemporary 
writers, what men at the close of the sixteenth century were 
thinking and talking about. The extracts are a combined source 
of entertainment and instruction. Taken as a whole, they present 
an incomparably vivid and comprehensive picture of Shakes- 
peare’s England. 


A History of Aragon and Catalonia. 
(15s. net. Methuen:) 

This is exclusively a medieval study. It begins with the 
Visigothic occupation of Roman Spain in the fifth century of 
the Christian era, and it ends with the marriage of Ferdinand 
of Aragon to Isabella of Castile in 1469. All the same it is 
extremely interesting and valuable; it fills a conspicuous gap 
in English medieval historiography. The isolation of the history 
of Aragon from that of Castile serves to show the importance of 
Aragonese institutions in the later Middle Ages, and also the 
greatness of the contribution that Eastern Spain as a whole 
was able to make to modern civilization. 


Louis XIV. By D. Occ. (2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

A sound, well-balanced, and authoritative biography of a 
monarch who was the centre of the European state-system in the 
seventeenth century. It forms an excellent introduction to the 
international politics of the period. 


Life and Progress Histories. Book III. England under the 
Tudors and Stuarts : 1485-1688. By Dr. M. W. KEATINGE 
and D. G. PERRY. (2s. 9d. Black.) 

Some Famous Statesmen, 1800-1930. By Dr. C. F. STRONG. 
(Boards, 2s. 3d. Limp, 2s. University of London Press.) 


By Dr. H. J. CHAyTor. 
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Examples in Mechanics: for Schools. By D. M. ANDERSON. 
(1s. 9d. Grant Educational Co.) 

This collection of examples may be found a useful supplement 
to existing elementary textbooks, or some teachers may even find 
it a pleasant book to use by itself because it leaves them more 
free than most books to use their own methods of exposition. 
There is just enough outline of essential principles in the text 
to remind the student of what he should know and there are 
plenty of illustrative examples. Many will not like the sequence 
in which the subjects of statics and dynamics are developed, 
independently, but in a book which is professedly only a collection 
of examples that is clearly a matter of little, if any, importance 


A Senior Algebra. By D. LARRETT. (Without Answers, 38. 6d. 
With Answers, 4s. Part I. Without Answers, 2s. 3d. With 
Answers, 2s. 6d. Part II. Without Answers, 2s. With 
Answers, 2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

The two parts of this book are largely independent of one 
another; the first part deals with formal algebra, theory of 
quadratics, indices, and logarithms, series, permutations, and 
combinations, ending with the binomial theorem; the second 
part is a brief introduction to the calculus, developed from 
elementary work with graphs. The book is not in any sense a 
pioneer book; the subject matter is treated in conventional 
ways and the examples are conventional in type. But it is not 
often that a new trail in teaching method can be blazed, and this 
book has much to recommend it in its choice of subject-matter 
and of examples which are varied and carefully graded. 


A First and Second Course in Mechanics. By W. G. BORCHARDT. 
With Answers. (3s. each. Rivingtons.) 

Many teachers now prefer to use a textbook on mechanics 
which treats the subjects of statics and dynamics in the same 
volume. It is possible to vary.the sequence of the chapters 
considerably, and in this course a teacher may begin, if he 
chooses, with Chapters VII, VIII, and IX on Velocity, Accelera- 
tion, Gravity, instead of beginning with Chapters I, II, and III, 


on Force, Moments, and the Triangle of Forces. Gravitational 
units are used throughout the first volume, and the equation 


=? 
W 
trolley. No attempt is made to build up the science of mechanics 
from a minimum of axioms, but fresh appeals to experiment 
are made when necessary. Thus the Triangle of Forces is based 
on experiment and the Parallelogram of Forces introduced later. 
It is impossible here to give further details of this course, but we 
can safely say that it shows obvious signs of having been 
constructed by an experienced teacher with a full knowledge 
of the initial difficulties which pupils encounter ; it is plentifully 
illustrated with clear diagrams and contains numerous examples 
and test papers of a varied and interesting type. 


is derived from experimental results with Fletcher’s 


Ability Exercises in Arithmetic : a Revision Course for the Junior 
School. By A. C. S. ASHMORE. (Manila, 9d. Cloth, ts. 
Answer Book, ts. Russell.) 

School Certificate Mathematics. By Dr. H. J. LARCOMBE and 
J. K. FLETCHER. Goemetry. Part I. (With Answers, 2s. 3d. 
Without Answers, 2s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Book-Keeping, Stage II : Continuing the Course begun in Book- 
Keeping, Stage I, to the Intermediate Stage. By A. J. FAVELL. 
(3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Century Sum Books. By A. Wispom. Book Three. Series A 
and B. (Paper, 7d. each. Limp Cloth, 8d. each. Teacher's 
Books, 1s. 3d. each. University of London Press.) 

The Foundations of Arithmetic. By Dr. H. E. J. Curzon and 
T. O. Y. Davies. Supplement A. (7d. Nelson.) 

Logical Sequence in Plane Geometry : Rapid Revision by means 
of Ideogvams. By E. A. PRICE. (18. 6d. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Graph Book: An Exercise Book and Text Book. By C. V. DURELL 
and A. W. Sippons. Revised Edition. (1s. 6d. Stiff Boards, 
Is. 9d. Parts I and II, 10d. each. Bell.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Apprenez l'Anglais en Angleterre. By Prof. F. Bolt.or. 
(5 francs. Paris: Agence Francaise de Propagande.) 

Prof. Boillot continues the good work he began in Tu Viens en 
Angleterre by this small manual of practical advice to French 
boys and girls who wish to perfect their English. It is a most 
useful piece of propaganda, giving all necessary details on English 
schools, universities, scholarships, families who receive foreigners, 
and useful addresses of all kinds. The political stability of 
Europe depends in great measure on a close understanding 
between England and France. For this to be possible there 
must be a larger number of people who know both countries. 
Nothing has been more noticeable since 1918 than the small 
number of Frenchmen who have crossed the Channel. This is 
due in large measure to the fluctuations of the monetary exchange. 
Anything that favours greater knowledge of each country by 
the a must lead to better relations and to the peace of the 
world. . 


German Verse: a New Anthology of Shorter German Poems for 
the Use of Schools. Compiled by A. W. WALKER. (3s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

A useful set of short poems for junior pupils, many of which 
can be obtained on gramophone records. A full vocabulary is 
added. 


Language Learning : Summary of a Report to the International 
Auxiliary Language Association in the United States, Incor- 
porated by Division of Psychology, Institute of Educational 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. (New 
York : Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University.) 

Those teachers who believe in the possibility of an auxiliary 
language such as Esperanto will be interested in this summary, 
backed up as it is with statistics. 


Les Meilleures Pages de Racine. Choisies, Présentées et Annotées 
par P. LINKLATER. (Cloth. 1s. 6d. Boards. 1s. 8d. 
University of London Press.) 

Another volume of this excellent series that we have already 
praised in the past. A student who has gone through 


Mr. Linklater’s admirable introduction in French and read the 
extracts, one or more entire acts, of Andromaque, Les Plaideurs, 
Britannicus, Phèdre, and Athalie, will have gained a firm idea of 
Racine’s place in literature, his style, and how to translate him 
unseen. One of these manuals studied each term would put an 
upper form in an advantageous position for tackling scholarship 
papers. Nothing can take the place of actual contact with the 
great authors. 


Junior Classified Revision Exercises in French. By E. H. DYKE 
and W. E. C. Cure. (1s. Harrap.) 

Notes on Spanish Grammar. By K. (1s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

Cent Thèmes Faciles : a First Book of French Composition. By 
Dr. G. D. BossEeT. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Cuentos Modernos : Espanoles e Hispanoamericanos. (2s. 6d. 
Black.) 

A German Course. By R. H. HORSLEY. 
University Press.) 

French Word Formation. By A. C. CLARK and R. Lusum. (gd. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Der Puppenspieler: adapted from Theodor Storm's Novelle 
“ Pole Poppenspäler.' By K. ScHuLze and H. E. LEWING- 


D. CARNEGIE. 


(3s. 6d. Cambridge 


TON. (1s. Harrap.) 
Practical Travel Talks in German and English: ‘‘Let’s go to 
Germany.” By A. H. WINTER. (Paper, 1s. Limp cloth, 


1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Von Goethe bis Hauptmann: Unterhaltungsstunden. By M. 
KROEMER, Dr. F. D. SMITH and BARBARA M. SMITH. (2S. 
Harrap.) 

Advanced German Prose Composition for Use in Colleges and 
Universities: being 100 Graduated English Passages 
Selected and Annotated by H. F. EGGELING. (4s. bd. 
Clarendon Press.) 

El Castellano Viejo. By M. J. DE Larra (FIGARO). (is. 
Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Toutou et Minet. By RoranDE Orry. (1s. Harrap.) 

L'Ile Féréor : adapted from ‘‘ Le Roc D'Or.” By T. VARLET. 
Arranged and Edited by Dr. A. C. SMITH. (2s. Macmillan.) 
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Graduated Passages for Translation from Spanish. By W. W. 
Timms and E. G. James. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Le Tisserand et L'Enchanteur. By M. FARNEY. 
H. F. CorLıns. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Les Meilleures Pages de Rousseau. Choisies, Présentées et 
Annotées par Dr. E. A. CrossBy. (Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 
1s. 8d. University of London Press.) 

Des Reisens Ende. By H. LasaLLe and K. WAGENSEIL. (Is. 6d. 
Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Contes Noirs. Edited by R. H. PARrDOE. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 


Edited by | Dernier Voyage. 


Ein Glicksfall. By H. LAsaLLE and K. WAGENSEIL. (1s. 6d. 
Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
By H. LASALLE and P. PLANTEFOL. (Paper, 


gd. Limp cloth, 1s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Dos Historiétas: La Buenaventura ; El Libro Talonario. By 
P. A. DE ALARCON. (18. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Le Cryptogramme: Roman @’Aventures. By P. G. WILSON. 
(2s. Macmillan.) 

Kai aus der Kiste: Eine ganz unglaubliche Geschichte. By 
W. Durian. Edited by J. Rivers. (1s. 9d. Macmillan. 


MUSIC 


Music and the Community: the Cambridgeshire Report on the 
Teaching of Music. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

This report is the result of the deliberations of an authoritative 
committee set up by the Cambridgeshire Council of Musical 
Education, a body which has done much to foster the love and 
practice of music in Cambridgeshire since it was formed nearly 
ten years ago. While recognizing the enormous advance of 
recent times the Council, from its own experience, realized that 
much still remained to be done “ if our music is to hold its place 
as something more than an amenity,” and that the principal 
hindrances to further progress were first, the want of a clearly 
stated understanding of the true place of music in the education 
of the community, and second, the lack of practical and 
authoritative guidance in the teaching of music in schools and 
beyond. The report is a genuine and practical attempt to 
remedy both these deficiencies. It deals with the value of music 
in education thoughtfully and persuasively, and for the teacher 
in need of help there are specimen schemes of training for every 
type of educational institution from the infant school to the 
university, suggestions on teaching methods and a useful series 
of appendices giving lists of suitable books on music, song 
books and instrumental music of all kinds. With the com- 
mittee’s conclusions and recommendations there will be general 
agreement, and their adoption by education authorities would 
have a stimulating and far-reaching effect. 


By Leaps and Bounds: a Follow-on to *‘ Look Ahead.” (gd. 
Nelson.) 
Admirably planned and well graded, the 150 exercises of this 
sequel to Look Ahead provide some useful and much needed 
practice in the wider intervals of the 4th, 5th, and 6th. 


Percussion Band Music. Books I and II. Graded and Arranged 
by Dora PARDOE. (3s. 6d. net each. Nisbet.) 

An addition to the still limited repertoire for the percussion 
band can be sure of a welcome. Miss Pardoe’s two books are to 
be commended for the high quality of the music chosen, as 
well as for the discretion shown in its arrangement. The pub- 
lication of wall charts for class use is under consideration and 
will facilitate the adoption of this attractive work, which is 
intended for children from about 5 to 8 years of age. 


Tunes New and Old for Sight Reading. Written and Collected by 
EMILY DAYMOND. (2s. 3d. In Separate Sections, 6d. each. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 

This is a good book which would well repay adoption. The 
exercises are progressively arranged, and interesting and useful 
features are the introduction at an early stage of tunes which 
can be combined for two-part singing, the use of the same tune 
in 2? and § times, and the inclusions in sections 2 to 4 of 
themes from classical works, both vocal and instrumental. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 

Columbia Records (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 

Rossini. La Scala di Seta (The Silken Ladder) Overture ; HANDEL. 
Arrival of the Queen of Sheba (Solomon). Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
LX 255. 6s. 

Bacu. Air from Suite in D; DittErsporF. Finale from 
Quartet No. 1 in D. Lener String Quartet. DB 1133. 2s. 6d. 


MASssENET. Elegie; MESSAGER. La Maison Grise. Georges 
Thill, Tenor, with Orchestra conducted by Pierre Chagnon. 
LB 10. 4s. 

V. Wuite. With A Song; Lumiey. My Sheepdog and I. 


Harold Williams, Baritone, with Orchestra. DB 1134. 2s. 6d. 

Eric Coates. London Suite. Eric Coates and Symphony 
Orchestra. DX 470. 4s. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’'s new record of an unfamiliar Rossini 

Overture is a real delight, both for the gaiety of the music and 


the vivacity of the playing. The extract from Solomon is a 
delicious fragment, with its duet for two oboes, most graciously 
played. The reproduction is again Columbia recording at its 
very best. It is good to have revived an example of the music 
of Dittersdorf, contemporary of Haydn and in his day an 
immensely popular composer. It is a movement of no little 
charm, and it is finely played by the Lener Quartet, who in the 
Bach are all richness and sonority ; a splendidly contrasted 
record. The singing of that excellent French tenor Georges 
Thill has warmth and colour, and Mr. Williams sings his two 
ballads with pleasing directness. Eric Coates’s London Suite, 
music of no great distinction, is smartly played under the 
composer's direction. 


Bacu (arr. Sir H. J. Wood). Gavotte in E ; Bacu (arr. Wilhelmji). 
Air on the G String. Sir Henry J. Wood conducting the 
British Symphony Orchestra. DX 475. 4s. 

GUILMANT. Grand Chorus in D major. LEMMENS. Fanfare. 
Organ Solos by G. D. Cunningham. DB 1143. 2s. 6d. 


WAGNER. Rienzi Overture. Regimental Band of H.M. Grenadier 
Guards, conducted by Capt. George Miller. DX 476. 4s. 

F. Ries. Perpetuum Mobile. D’AmBrRosio. Serenade. Violin 
Solos by Wolfi. DX 477. 4s. 


The Air from the Suite in D appears again, this time with 
the famous melody given to the ‘cellos. The Gavotte is that 
from the last of the sonatas Bach wrote for the unaccompanied 
violin. The playing may be thought a trifle too solid for this 
music, but the tone and the recording are both first rate. Mr. 
Cunningham’s brilliance as an executant is again shown on a 
capital organ record of two favourite solos by French composers, 
and the brilliance and power of the Rienzi Overture will astonish 
even those who know and admire the technical virtuosity of the 
Grenadiers’ Band. Wolfi gives us some expert and assured 
fiddling on an excellent record, which has caught the tone of 
the violin with quite amazing fidelity. 


A Musical Pilgrim’s Progress. By J. D. M. Rorke. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (6s. net. Oxford University 


Press.) 
Making Musical Pipes. By J. H. HALLIDAY. Second Revised 
Edition. (1s. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 


Singing Games for Young People. By Mary Jacos and G. T. 
Francis. Books Iand II. (1s. 6d. each. Oxford University 
Press.) 


Music Making in Class: for Preparatory and Secondary Schools. 
By Prof. Lucy M. WELCH. (Paper Covers, 3s. 6d. net. 
Cloth Boards, 4s. 6d. net. Pupils’ Books Nos. 1 and IA, 
god. net each. No. 2, 1s. net. Williams.) 


The Kindling of Man. Composed by W. PLATT. 


(1s. net. 
Croydon: Douglas Clayton Music Press.) 


Scholarship Awards.—By a misapprehension the name of 
Miss M. Theotoky was incorrectly added to the list of Somerville 
College Entrance Scholarships in the September issue. 

+ * + 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., recently circulated a list 
of 150 titles of books of their Everyman's Library to a panel of 
well-known men and women, inviting them to choose twenty-five 
of the titles as their preferences. Eighteen replies were received 
and the selections have been printed as a folder which is interesting 
and illuminating. Shakespeare’s tragedies head the list, with 
his comedies and historical plays and poems as runners-up ; 
next comes Boswell’s *‘ Life of Johnson.” 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Headquarters of Reality: a Challenge to Western Thought. 
By E. Homes. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. Holmes advances the thesis that the headquarters of 
reality must be sought within self-consciousness. He criticizes 
at length the dualism of Aristotle, and traces its persistence in 
later theological and philosophical speculation. He describes 
his book as a challenge to Western thought; this challenge 
might have been more convincing if it had rested on a broader 
survey of the past and the present. His positive conclusions 
are supported by description and discussion of intuitional 
reason, and of the main features of the Upanishads and Buddhism. 
His earnest endeavour to promote spiritual idealism deserves 
sympathetic consideration even from those who find other paths 
and other interpretations more congenial. 


Some Makers of the Modern Spirit: a Symposium. Edited by 
J. MACMURRAY. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The publication of these broadcast talks will be welcomed by 
those who heard them, and they should attract those who did 
not. The estimates of the contribution to modern culture and 
civilization made by such men as Luther, Newton, Rousseau, 
Bentham, Marx, to name a few, cannot fail to be stimulating 
and controversial. Indeed the talks illustrate the difficulty of 
presenting impartial views on matters of high moment to a 
heterogeneous public by a responsible corporation whose watch- 
word must be catholicity. Nevertheless the enterprise was worth 
while, and has been carried through on the whole with success. 


How We Think: a Restatement of the Relation of Reflective 
Thinking to the Educative Process. By Prof. J. DEwEy. 
New Edition, Enlarged and Entirely Rewritten. (7s. 6d. 
net. Heath.) 

Prof. Dewey's new edition of How We Think contains many 
important additions, as well as a multitude of minor alterations 
which tend to make the subject matter clearer and more definite. 
Much of Part II on “ Logical Considerations,” has been re- 
written and simplified, and more illustrative material has been 
added. The book has also been brought up to date in its refer- 
ences to methods of teaching in the schools. It is still by far 
the best book on this subject for students. 


The Principles of Logic : an Introductory Survey. By C. A. MACE. 
(12s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Mr. Mace has written a clear and well-arranged exposition of 
the principles of logic. He has blended skilfully the old and the 
new in logical theory, covering fully the ground of a first year 
course. There is a sufficient bibliography at the end of each 
chapter for those who wish to read more widely. Exercises are 
excluded on the ground that a better mental discipline is pro- 
vided “ by acquaintance with, and thought about genuine 
logical problems.” Mr. Mace has discharged his task in such a 
competent manner that a trial of his book should be well worth 
while. 


Social Development in Young Children : a Study of Beginnings. 
By Dr. Susan Isaacs. (15s. net. Routledge.) 


It needed a woman, and moreover a woman of quite excep- 
tional talent, industry and courage, to undertake and to carry 
through so extensive and profound an investigation into the 
beginnings of social development in young children as is des- 
cribed in this volume. We place courage among the author's 
necessary virtues because, although her book is not meant for 
doctors and psychologists only, she is perfectly frank about 
matters which are not mentioned in drawing-rooms, nor even 
in lectures to teachers. She does not write (in this book) for 
students in training colleges, nor for any one else who has not 
got over early troubles and settled down to adult life. Nor does 
she seek the attention of the idly and morbidly curious. Her 
method is thoroughly and admirably scientific, but her aim is 
not only to further the scientific study of childhood, but also to 
influence the practical upbringing of children, by influencing 
those whose business it is to train young teachers, and to advise 
parents and experienced teachers. Though she acknowledges her 
debt to Freud, she does not, if we understand her rightly, 
belong to the psycho-analytic nor to any other “ school” of 
modern psychology. Her theory is based independently upon 
a careful and laborious survey of observed facts, though, of 
course, she could not even have arranged her observations 
without having formed a tentative theory for her general 
guidance. No English writer, so far as we know, has before 
produced a work on this subject worthy to be compared with 


what has been done by certain continental and American writers, 
but we believe that this book will easily take its place as one 
of the best. 


Intelligence and Intelligence Tests. 
net. Methuen.) 

The author of this little manual is certainly justified in saving 
that many people besides psychologists are interested in intelli- 
gence and intelligence tests. He is also, we think, entirely justified 
in his attempt to help them by means of a short statement on the 
subject. He has written precisely the kind of book that many 
people want—simple, free from unnecessary technicalities, and 
never sacrificing accuracy to a desire to be popular. For ourselves 
we could have done without the chapter on “ Physiological 
Accounts of Intelligence,” but that is perhaps a matter of 
opinion. 


The Psychology of Effective Speaking. 
(6s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

As a writer of books on psychology, Prof. Pear has a way 
with him—a pleasant way already exemplified in his Art of 
Study, Fitness for Work, Skill in Work and Play, and now again 
in this book on the psychology, not, as he expressly warns us, 
of speech, but of speaking. The art of speaking clearly and 
audibly is now cultivated to some extent in most good schools, 
though the examination system offers little encouragement in 
the secondary schools. What is done in the schools, however, 
depends a great deal upon what is done in the training colleges, 
and it is in these institutions that such books as that of Prof. 
Pear have the best chance of being influential. His style is not 
that of the formal textbook, and if he sometimes seems rather 
ditfuse, he is at any rate readable. We think it would have been 
better if he had taken into account previous work by writers 
who, though not claiming to be psychologists, are at any rate 
not “ elocutionists ” but first-rate speakers. Mr. A. Burrell is 
an instance of what we mean. Still, Prof. Pear has written a 
most stimulating and helpful book in which he examines the 
criteria of effective speaking, the conception of “standard 
English,” and the means of increasing effectiveness of speaking 
in schools. Nor does he forget colleges and universities. Indeed 
some of his shrewdest criticism is of lecturing as a method of 
teaching—a method very often badly practised. 


Mental Defect. By Dr. L. S. PENROSE. (8s. 6d. net. Sidgwick 
& Jackson.) 

The author treats his subject as a branch of human biology, 
and is evidently particularly interested in scientific research 
into the nature and causes of mental defect. He discusses fully 
the various methods of investigation, and gives illustrative 
examples from his own experience. His chapter on ‘‘ Treatment ` 
is extremely cautious, and gives little support to the popular 
demand for the sterilization of defectives. 


Psychology and the Choice of a Career. By F. M. EARLE. (2s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

The author of this little monograph was formerly head of the 
vocational department of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, and his intimate knowledge of the subject has 
enabled him to write a short book which is also interesting. Its 
publication is especially timely now that important schools are 
appointing ‘‘ Careers ’’ masters. 


By R. KniGuT. (2s. Od. 


By Prof. T. H. PEAR. 


The Psychology of Infancy. By Dr. Victorta HAZLITT. (5s. 
net. Methuen.) 

At the time of her death Dr. Hazlitt was engaged on a book 
which was to describe and discuss the development of children 
from infancy to adolescence. Only the first section was finished, 
dealing with the first three years of the child’s life, and this 
has now been edited for the Press by the author’s colleague, 
Dr. Margaret McFarlane, who has added what the book needed 
for its completion, a very useful bibliography. The work shows 
Dr. Hazlitt’s extreme care in recording facts, and her reluctance 
even to suggest conclusions without adequate data. The chapter 
on “ The Influence of Heredity ’’ is a notable example of this 
restraint. The book can be whole-heartedly recommended for 
the use of students of child psychology. 


Sexual Regulations and Human Behaviour. By Dr. J. D. UNWIN. 
(7s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 


The Human Personality. By Dr. L. BERG. (8s. 6d. net. Williams 
& Norgate.) 
(Continued on page 748) 
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NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES 


Please say which Guide you need 


The Normal A.C.P. Guide. Ex-Training College Guide. 
The Normal General Guide. The Normal Music Guide. 
The Normal Matric. Guide. Professional Preliminary Guide. 
The Normal Degree Guide. The Normal Civil Service Guide. 
The Normal Froebel Guide. Handicraft Guide. 
Oxford and Cambridge Guide. 

Free to readers of this paper 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Normal House, East Dulwteh, 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 


(Open to other professions) 


Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 
at a net outlay of from 12/— to 60/— per annum 


Contributions provide an accumulating fund if no claim for sickness 
is made 
10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will “be paid to a member who introduces another. 


Special Section also under the National Health and Pensions Act 
with valuable Scheme of Additional Benefits for Dental, Ophthalmic, 
and other Treatments. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, STUTIS, 
47 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Telephone : MUSEUM 2327 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES- -DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

Mince, OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.AM., Dalcroze 

1 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 

A VACATION COURSE will be held at 23 STORE STREET, 
JANUARY 1 to 6, 1934, inclusive. 


SINGLE SUBJECT CLASSES for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 


FULL TRAINING COURSE (three years) in preparation for the 
Complete Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


SPECIAL COURSE (one year) for TEACHERS in ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 


For prospectuses apply the SECRETARY, Dalcroze School, 
23 Store Street, London, W.C.1. (Tel. Museum 2294.) 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 


President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 

The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 
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Helen 
Waddell 


PETER ABELARD: A Novel 


12th impression. 7s. 6d. net, 


THE ABBE PREVOST: A Play 
750 copies only. Signed by the Author. 


Raven Miscellany No. I. I5s. net. 
MEDIAEVAL LATIN LYRICS 

Cheap edition. 

4th impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 


Revised edition. 6th impression. 
7s. 6d. net. 


R. ELLIS ROBERTS (Time and Tide): * In Essay, in 
Novel, and now in Drama, Miss Waddell shows her maglc 
power of imaginative creation.” 


Constable 


THE 
“WIGMORE” 
EPISCOPE 


Price 
COMPLETE 
WITH 
LAMPS, &c. 


£12 12s. 


The instrument is provided with carriers for post cards, which may be 
dispensed with when larger objects have to be shown, in ‘which case the 
Episcope is placed over the portion of the map, drawing, etc., it is desired 
to project. It is particularly useful for illustrating lectures in class- 
rooms and for use on the lecture table. There is no reversal of the 
picture, which is projected in its own colours. 


The following data show the range of the instrument: 


Size of field es 5 in. by 5 in. 
Distance of instrument from; screen 6 ft. to 24 ft. 

Size of picture at above distances .. 2 ft. 3 in. to 9 ft. 
Illuminant Two 250 watt lamps 


The instrument can be used from any BEARS: Deka 


over 200 
the to HA years 


MANUFACTURERS 
72 Widniaré Street, endea: W.1 
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Savage Survivals : the Story of the Race told in Simple Language. 
By J. H. Moore. (1s. net. Watts.) 

The idea of this little book is well conceived ; its plan is ex- 
cellent. As published in The Thinkers’ Library it is the slightly 
revised and condensed text of lectures delivered in the Crane 
High School, Chicago, U.S.A. It consists of four sections, of 
which two are concerned with domesticated animals and two 
with ‘‘ Higher Peoples.” The sections dealing with domestic 
animals are made to illustrate those dealing with man. The 
author, in ethics, is a follower of the evolutionary school, and after 
dealing with the origin of domestic animals and the origin of the 
higher races, proceeds to describe a number of “ wild ” survivals 
in the former, and of “ savage ” survivals in man. In the case 
of the latter, he is interested to show that as a matter of ethics 
much that is now stigmatized as sin, immorality, and crime, is 
vestigial, a survival from a savage state. In view of the book’s 
many excellences, it is unfortunate that the author has drawn 
his account of the higher races and his illustrative material from 
books that are entirely out of date. For example, to take one 
instance only out of many—in dealing with marriage customs, 
in three paragraphs there is not one statement which would not 
now be regarded as inaccurate, or as a misinterpretation of 
evidence, or as true only in a restricted sense, or as applicable 
to a limited area. 


An Introductory Course of Mechanics. By E. G. PHILLIps. 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

In this book the subject is presented in as logical a manner 
as possible, and the matter has been selected from its mathe- 
matical importance. The order of treatment is kinematics, 
dynamics, statics, hydrostatics, activity, dynamics of a rigid 
body. The author rightly avoids giving the impression that 
mechanics is merely a set of tricks for example solving. Full 
use is made of vector methods in the treatment. Students of 
mathematics will find the volume to be of service as an intro- 
duction to applied mathematics. There is but little to criticize, 
but attention may be directed to the unusual definition of Young’s 
modulus on page 77 ; on page 164 the arrows in Fig. 64 are apt 
to mislead ; on page 167 the example is a cantilever, not a 
beam, and it hogs, not sags; it is stated on page 193 that in 
finding the metacentre of a ship the plumb-line is suspended 
from the mast; usually it is hung in the hold and is thus free 
from disturbing currents of air. 


Introduction to Internal Combustion Engineering. By Dr. J-B. O. 
SNEEDON. (6s. Longmans.) 

This book is intended to cover a normal two years course, and 
affords a sufficient preparation for degree examinations and for 
the examinations of the Institutions of Mechanical and Civil 
Engineers. The author has been successful in presenting an 
adequate treatment of the principles of the thermodynamics of 
gases and applications to ideal and actual cycles. Throughout 
the volume the links between theory and practice have been 
preserved ; the book is well illustrated and is up to date in 
descriptions of modern engines and appliances. A feature of 
the volume is the large number of worked out examples of 
carefully selected practical problems. Many exercises for inde- 
pendent solution are included, without answers. The book can 
be recommended as likely to be useful to the independent 
reader as well as for class instruction. 


Biology in Everyday Life. By J. R. BAKER and J. B. S. HALDANE. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The six chapters of this book are the, somewhat modified, 
broadcast talks delivered in the spring of 1933. They contain 
light references to a great variety of more or less biological topics, 
sex and genetics receiving more attention than any other. 


Practical Botany. By Dr. F. Cavers. Fourth Edition. (5s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) S 
Though much of this excellent and very thorough laboratory 
course is beyond the needs of schools, school teachers will derive 
great assistance from it in arranging their elementary experi- 
mental work and in the technique of staining and mounting 
microscopical sections. Prof. Cavers has intimate acquaintance 
with the pitfalls that beset the beginner, and with the mistakes 
that are most frequent. His book is profusely and beautifully 
illustrated ; and his instructions are admirably clear throughout. 


General Science: an Introductory Course. By H. G. MITCHELL. 
(3s. 6d. Murray.) 
Mr. Mitchell’s aim in writing this book has been to provide 
boys and girls (from the age of about 10 and upwards) with a 
broad scientific outlook by including not only physics and 


chemistry, but also biology and the elements of astronomy and 
geology. While not showing any striking originality of thought 
or treatment, Mr. Mitchell has profited by the work of his 
predecessors, and has produced a really useful book that should 
have a wide appeal. It is pleasingly free from errors of detail, 
though on pages 122 and 123 Mr. Mitchell implies that starch 
(instead of sugar) is the first product of photosynthesis, while 
on page 216 the definition of a catalyst is not sound (since 
many catalysts undergo a physical change, and since catalvsts 
are not always used to make an action take place more quickly}. 
These are, however, minor points, and the book as a whole is one 
that is recommended. 


A Beginner's Chemistry. By C. M. Jones. (2s. Murray.) 

This book is good, but could easily have been made very much 
better. It is an attempt to build up a beginner’s knowledge of 
chemistry based on his own experience and the experiments he 
carries out ; an excellent idea and quite skilfully executed. But 
the drawings are, frankly, of the crudest—particularly those 
on pages 47, 49, 53, and 96; while there are numerous mistakes 
in the historical references (e.g. page 89, ‘‘ Humphrey Davy " 
for Humphry Davy ; page 127, ' Anton Lavoisier ” for Antoine 
Lavoisier; page 128, Priestley’s house at Byrmingham was 
sacked, but not “ burnt down’’; page 131; the “ original 
apparatus ” of John Mayow is certainly not preserved in the 
Old Ashmolean—the apparatus the redescribed as Mayow’s is 
merely a reproduction). Such points as these might be rectified 
without difficulty, and, with illustrations worthy of the text, 
the book would then be a thoroughly good piece of work. 


A Text-Book on Heat. By Dr. A. W. Barton. (7s. 6d. Long- 
mans.) 

This textbook is intended for students preparing for University 
Entrance Scholarships, the Higher School Certificate, and 
University Intermediate examinations, and it will meet those 
requirements successfully. All general principles are explained 
clearly, and recent developments, such as Einstein’s work on 
the quantum theory of specific heats, are included. A long 
chapter on the Kinetic Theory of Gases is particularly good. 
We notice one or more minor points which are open to criticism ; 
thus, on page 54, the symbol C is used to denote strength of 
current ; and a question on melting-points is given on page 57, 
but the chapter on the subject begins on page 108. There is no 
reference to the British Thermal Unit, and the results of Joule’s 
researches are expressed in ergs per calorie. 


Examples in Physics: for Higher School Certificate, Scholarship 
and Intermediate Examinations. By Dr. W. G. Davies. 
(3s. Arnold.) 

This can be recommended as a very useful collection of nearly 
600 examples. All branches of physics are represented ; and we 
are pleased to see, in the section on electricity, some problems 
on the much despised tangent galvanometer. 


Science for Junior Schools. By W. B. LITTLE. 
Pitman.) 

Young children of the present day are fortunate in being 
provided with attractive books such as were not available for 
children of a generation ago. This book is a good example of 
what can be done for the young folk ; it is well printed, excel- 
lently illustrated, and very cheap. A wide range of familiar 
things are described, such as barometers, water-taps, railways, 
pumps, fountain pens, matches, lamps, tool-boxes, and fire- 
extinguishers. 


Photography : How to Succeed. By W. L. F. WastELL. (64. 
Evans.) 

A useful, authoritative and inexpensive guide to elementary 
photography may be assured of a welcome by every one. 
Mr. Wastell, a past president of the Royal Photographic Society. 
is to be congratulated on having so efficiently satisfied the need, 
and we shall be surprised if his pamphlet—a miniature chef 
d'oeuvre—does not have a very large sale. The illustrations 
that show ‘‘ two exposures on one plate ” and ‘‘ a bad style of 
portrait ’’ remind us only too poignantly of our friends’ snap- 
shots; Mr. Wastell will deserve our thanks if he delivers us 
from such ennui in the future. 


An Introduction to Physical Chemistry. 
Revised Edition. (6s. Longmans.) 
That Mr. Finter’s book has so soon reached the dignity of a 
second edition is sufficient testimony to its worth. As the work 
of an experienced teacher, it appeals strongly to those who 
themselves have to teach elementary physical chemistry, and 
(Continued on page 750) 
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BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL 
TIVERTON 


WELVE Scholarships, one of {100, one of £80, 
two of £50, two of £40, and six of £30, and one 
Exhibition for Day Boys are offered for competition each 


year. 

The Examination is held at Blundell’s School on June 1 
and 2, with a preliminary qualifying Examination at the 
end of May at the Preparatory Schools. 


For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER’ 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton, N. Devon. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 
SCHOOL OF MASSAGE AND MEDICAL GYMNASTICS 


Candidates prepared for Examinations of Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, including Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate. Post Graduate Courses. For particulars apply to the 
Matron. Applicants can be seen without appointment by the 
Matron on Tuesday and Thursday from 11 a.m. to 12 a.m. 


“ Thies magazine is keeping ite oid friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘ Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever befors. The faot is 
being recognized.” 


This is the opinion of the Boston “‘ Journal of Education’’ 
conoerning ‘The Journal of Education.’ 


VANADA The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL VOLUME of “ The Journal of Education” commences with Aag ENS Va 
Cantal (a? the issue for January, 1934. This is a convenient time to commence a mbe pron either i) 
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A subscription on behalf of a friend in the Overseas Dominions 
or abroad is always a much appreciated form of remembrance. 


To Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, Lonpon, E.C. 4, ENGLAND 


“The Journal of Education” 
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For Class-room and Science Masters.—A storehouse 
of information . . . useful and accurate. 


Fır Eprrion Revisep To DATE AND GREATLY ENLARGED 


KINGZETT’S CHEMICAL 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


“ There is no other work of the same size that gives such 
complete information on so many subjects...” 
“ The information given is just, what is wanted.” —Nature. 


1,020 pages. Price 40s. Postage, 9d.; Abroad, Is. 8d. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, 
7&8 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C2 


ARE YOU PRODUCING A PLAY THIS TERM ? 


If so, send sanpa addressed env to Hon. Sec., LITTLE 
THEATRE, CIT N HOUSE, BATH. 


to mem 
ut the year. Annual subectiption. 5s. 
ys and pro- 


egrets oe 


EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD, now running fortnightly, 
October to May. Admission any week-end. Thoroughly practical course 
in acting and play production. 

A DRAMA SCHOOL OF ACTING and PLAY PRODUCTION 


prof 
Tachisive fee, three guin 


any month. 
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we judge it also to be a book popular with the taught. A par- 
ticularly pleasing feature of the new edition is that Mr. Finter, 
taking his teaching courage in both hands, admits from the 
start that strong electrolytes are completely ionized at all 
dilutions, and steadfastly refuses to teach his readers things 
that they will have to unlearn later. 


Infra-Red Photography. By Dr. S. O. RAWLING. 
Blackie.) 

Infra-red photography, with its numerous fascinating and 
useful applications, is a branch of their subject which many 
amateur photographers will desire to study. Dr. Rawling, an 
acknowledged expert, here provides the necessary guidance. He 
very properly first explains the underlying scientific principles, 
without resorting to recondite technicalities. Methods of 
handling infra-red sensitive materials are then described, while 
the third and longest chapter deals with the actual infra-red 
photography and its uses. Appendices give suitable formulae 
for developers, &c., and there is an adequate index. The beginner 
could desire no better book. 


Discovery : the Story of the Finding of the World. By G. GODWIN. 
(2s. 6d. Heath Cranton.) 

This book tells in simple language the story of exploration, 
from the earliest times up to the present day. Elementary 
explanations of the various scientific discoveries and inventions 
that made successive advances possible are skilfully interwoven 
with the main theme, and the book as a whole should prove a 
useful reader for young children. We feel, however, that it is a 
pity that Mr. Godwin did not include illustrations, to which 
his subject is so admirably fitted. 


Great Doctors: a Biographical History of Medicine. 
H. E. Sicrrist. Translated by E. and C. PauL. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a most delightful and readable book, written with all 
the accuracy that the history of science demands, but also 
with a charm that must hold every reader’s interest from the 


(3s. 6d. net, 


By Prof. 
(15s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 


International Conferences : a Handbook for Conference Organizers 
and Discussion Leaders. By J. W. PARKES. (2s. 6d. Geneva: 
International Student Service.) 

This is a useful little handbook designed originally for the 
organizers of students’ conferences, but is valuable for all 
engaged in the planning of arrangements for any type of inter- 
national conference. It was prepared in collaboration with 
“The Enquiry ” of New York, which for this purpose sent 
members to summer schools and similar meetings. Some useful 
points made in the first part are that the conference should be 
confined to people who really wish to attend as delegates and 
not gua tourists out primarily for a pleasant holiday. Quality 
and not quantity should be the aim in arranging who should 
attend. Then the organizers ought to be convinced that the 
conference is essential and not convened as providing a pleasant 
opportunity for vague talk. Further, the arrangements should 
provide for effective discussion and effective education for 
further activity, and care should be taken that the conference 
leads to some definite action. Part Two deals with the details 
of organization and internal management, and outlines methods 
that have proved satisfactory. Altogether a useful and readable 
handbook. 


In Pursuit of Peace. Edited by Dr. G. P. Goocu. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

The Boy of To-day. By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 
University Press.) 

Manual of Practical Indexing, including Arrangement of Subject 
Catalogues. By A. L. CLARKE. Second Edition, Revised 
with Numerous Alterations and Additions. (7s. 6d. net. 
Grafton.) 

International Understanding Through Youth: Interchanges and 
Travel of School Pupils. (7s. 6d. Paris: International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation.) 

Some Exercises in the Sounds of Speech. By C. C. BELL. (3s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Club Leadership. By B. L. Q. HENRIQUES. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

League of Nations. International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation. Report of the Committee on the Work of its 
Fifteenth Plenary Session, (2s. 6d. Allen & Unwin.) 

London University Guide and University Correspondence College 
Calendar, 1934-5. (Cambridge University Tutorial College.) 


(3s. net. Oxford 


first page to the last. Dr. Sigerist, whose scholarship is known 
the world over, has a complete command of his subject, and 
the general reader may follow his narrative with an enjoyment 
reinforced by unruffled confidence. For budding medical students 
we could imagine no.more suitable a prize; and any school 
library would enrich its shelves by the addition of a book which 
sets out so attractively the lives and work of those who achieved 
marked success in the perennial fight against disease. 


Wireless for Beginners. By C. L. Bortz. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Intermediate Magnetism and Electricity. By J. E. PHILLIPs. 
(6s. 6d. Christophers.) 

Theoretical Physics. By Prof. W. Witson. Vol. II. Electro- 
magnetism and Optics, Maxwell—Lorentz. (18s. net. Methuen i 

Classroom Science. By W. B. LiTTLE. Pupil’s Book IV. (1s. 6d. 
Nelson.) 


Plant Parasitic Nematodes and the Diseases they Cause. By 
Dr. T. Goopey. (21s. net. Methuen.) 
The Diffusion of Culture. By Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH. (7s. Gd. 


net. Watts.) 

Nature Study and Agriculture. By Prof. C. C. SCHMIDT. Revised. 
(6s. Heath.) 

Every Boy's Book of Electricity: a First Introduction to the 
Principles of Electricity and a Simple Explanation of Modern 
Electrical Appliances and Machines. Written and Illus- 
trated by R. B. Way. (1s. net. Marshall.) 

The Coming of Man: Was it Accident or Design ? By R. Broom. 


(10s. 6d. net. Witherby.) 
Graded Examples in Physics. By R. L. CHEETHAM. (Is. 9d. 
Methuen.) 


Electrical Conceptions of To-day: a Lucid Explanation of many 
of the latest Theories concerning Atoms, Electrons, and other 
matters relating to Electricity. By Dr. C. R. GIBSON. (6s. net. 
Seeley, Service.) 

A Short Organic Chemistry. By Dr. F. S. TAYLOR. 
man.) 


(5s. Heine- 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Passmore Edwards Research Series, No. 2. The Reading ard 
Other Interests of School Children in St. Pancras. By J. H. 
ENGLEDOW and W. C. Farr. (gd. Mary Ward Settlement.) 


City of Shefheld Education Committee. Lectures worth Hearing 
and Books worth Reading, together with a List giving fuli 
Particulars of the Archaeological, Art, Dramatic, Literary, 
Musical, Operatic and Scientific Associations and Societies 
of Sheffield, with Notes on the Sheffield Public Libraries, 
1933-4. 

The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of Caw- 
bridge. Thirty-second Edition, Revised to June 30, 1933. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 96 (Industry 
Series, No. 12). Report of H.M. Inspectors on the Provision 
of Instruction for Persons Employed in the Coal Mining 


Industry in England and Wales, 1932. (18. 3d. net. 
H.M.S.0O.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 95. Receni 
Developments in School Music. (gd. net. H.M.S.O.) 


The Corporation of Certified Secretaries. Objects, Qualification» 
for Membership, Syllabus and Regulations for Examina- 
tions. August, 1933. 

Government of Northern Ireland. Report of the Ministry of 
Education for the Year 1932-3. (2s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Regulations of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination; 
Board for the Year 1934, with List of Books and Periods 
prescribed for 1935. (1s. net. Oxford University Press and 
Cambridge University Press.) 

University of London. Regulations and Courses for Interna! 
Students for the Session 1933-4. Regulations for External 
Students, September, 1933. (1s. 6d. net.) University Exten- 
sion and Tutorial Classes Council. Regulations for the 
Session 1933-4. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Universities Bureau of the British Empire. Report of the 
Executive Council, together with the Accounts of the Bureau 
for the Year August 1, 1932, to July 31, 1933. 

Board of Education. Rules and Syllabuses for Examinations in 
Art, 1934. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

An Introduction to Report Writing: A Guide to the Preparation of 
Reports, with Examples and Exercises. By W. LUMB. (3s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 
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School Libraries 


XII.—_ART 


By Karte L. M. WE cH, Art Mistress, North London 
Collegiate School 


HE last twenty years have seen a great change in the 
position of art in the public secondary schools; a 
few gallant and determined teachers with a belief in the 
value to the individual and the community of artistic 
appreciation and activity have won for it a general recog- 
nition. The recent opening of the Courtauld Institute of 
Art in London is significant of a new understanding of the 
cultural importance of the study of the arts of the past, 
and the increasing prominence and scope given to the sub- 
ject in the First and Second School Examinations of the 
different university examination boards indicates a growing 
recognition of the educational value latent in it. With the 
evolution of the subject generally has come the recognition 
of the importance of the art section of the school library, 
though in the matter of the supply of new books different 
schools vary very much. It is most satisfactory where each 
department is represented on a library committee formed 
to dispense the available funds ; this is often done, and no 
request within reason is refused. In this connexion it may 
be well worth while to ask for lists of second-hand copies 
and remainders at reduced rates from such agents as the 
Medici Society or Messrs. Foyle and Messrs. Zwemmer, of 
Charing Cross Road, or Messrs. Heffer, of Cambridge. 

In the actual class work of the art department textbooks 
play very little part; occasionally a class studying the 
history of a particular period may use a textbook, such as 
Cartwright’s Painters of Florence, or students taking an 
advanced course may need a textbook on the history of 
art or architecture or on anatomy, but generally speaking 
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the books are useful for individual reference rather than 
class use. Most teachers of art greatly prefer that the 
art section of the library should be kept in the art room 
and not in the central library, so that books may be easily 
and quickly referred to at need. 

There is a small but useful number of books produced 
especially for children and interesting to them all through, 
but it will be found that, with the possible exception of 
girls in the top forms, the art books are attractive and useful 
to be dipped into again and again, or to be shown by the 
teacher to illustrate a particular point, or in the case of 
craft handbooks, for a definite piece of instruction in 
practical management. 

There are four main divisions of the art library : 

A—tThe history of the arts generally, with special books 
on architecture, painting, sculpture, and minor arts such 
as costume, furniture, metalwork, pottery, textiles, and 
embroidery ; 

B—A small but reliable section on the grammar of the 
arts: composition, perspective, colour theory, and the 
management of the various forms of technique of drawing 
and painting ; 

C—A collection of handbooks on various crafts, showing 
the achievements of the past and giving adequate practical 
instruction in the use of materials and tools ; 

D—A good collection of reproductions of pictures. 

The London galleries and museums can provide a fairly 
comprehensive account of art history from the literature 
which they have published, and in some cases such works 
have become standards on particular periods. H.M. 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, has an 
interesting list of publications, including the official hand- 
books and reproductions of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the Tower of London, and Hampton Court; the British 
Museum in Bloomsbury and at South Kensington (Natural 
History) produce its own publications, and so do the 
National Gallery, the Tate Gallery, the National Portrait 
Gallery, the Wallace Collection, the London Museum, and 
the National Gallery of Scotland in Edinburgh. Certain 
handbooks of the British Museum and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in particular are invaluable to the art 
library. 

In the lists of books the following abbreviations are used 
to denote the names of publishers : 


Ba. == Batsford. F. = Faber & Faber. 

B. = Bell. H.S. = Hodder & 

Camb. = Cambridge Uni- Stoughton. 
versity Press. Me. = Methuen. 

C.H. = Chapman & Hal. Mm. = Macmillan. 

C.W. = Chatto & Windus. Oxford = Oxford Univer- 

Dry. = Dryad Handi- sity Press. 
crafts. 


An asterisk marks certain books which are considered 
essential: it does not mean that these books alone con- 
stitute the minimum of books necessary for the art library, 
as the choice of craft books, for example, depends largely 
on the particular crafts practised in the school. 


A—Art Appreciation and the History of Art. 


The Meaning of Art. Read (F.) . 
Purpose and Admiration. Barton (Christophers) 
*The Grammar of the Arts. Holmes (B.) . 
*The A ie to Painting. Bodkin (B.) . 
*Art Through the Ages. Gardner (B.) 
*Apollo. Reinach (Heinemann) .. 
A Short History of Art from Prehtstoric Times to the Nineteenth Century. 
Blum and Tatlock (Ba.) 


The '' Wanderer ’ Series. E. V. Lucas (Me. ) `. each 10 
The '' Ars Una" Series .. 62 5s. and 

The ‘* Mediaeval Towns ’’ Series (Dent) . 24 en .. each 5 
Baedeker's Guide Books (Allen & Unwin) _ oe 16 


.. 8s. to 
Egyptian Art. Capart (Allen & Unwin) .. 5s we 
*The Art of the Greeks. Walters (Me.) x 
*The Art of the Romans. Walters (Me.) . 
+A History of Archstecture on the Comparative Method. 
Fletcher (Ba.) 
*A History of Architectural ‘Development. "Simpson (Longmans), three 


Bannister 


vols. ea 16 
*Great Buildings and How to Enjoy Them. Browne (Black), six vols. 


each 
How the World Builds. Pakington (Black) 
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et ete 


A Book of Architecture. Reed (Black) .. 
E net ‘ rchitecture ata Glance. Chatterton and Harvey (Architectural 


bum 


+A Hisiory of ‘Architecture in "England. Godfrey (Ba. Jara 

Cathedral Churches of England. Thompson (S.P.C.K.).. 

Cathedrals. (Great Western Railway) . ea 
sA History o of Architecture in London. Godfrey (Ba. ) 

The City Churches. Tabor (Allen & Unwin) .. 

The City. (H.M. Stationery Office Inventory) . 
*Westminster Abbey. (H.M. Stationery Office Inventory) 
*Stained Glass in the Middle Ages in England and France. Arnold and 

Saint (Black) . 

Ancient Stained and Painted Glass. Eden (Camb. ) ea 

English Mediaeval Painted Glass. le Couteur (S.P.C.K. a 
*The Old Masters. Rutter (H.S.) . i 
*The Paint Box. Martin Armstrong (Black) 

An Outline of Painting in Europe. Kaines Smith (Medici) 

*A Wanderer Among Pictures. E. V. Lucas (Me.) ok ae a 

The National Gallery. Holmes (B.) Three vols. o .. each 

*Vol. I. The Italian Schools. 
*Vol. II. The Netherlands, Germany, and Spain. 
*Vol. III. France and England. 
sAn Introduction to [talian Painting. Holmes (Cassell). . 
* Painters of Florence. Cartwright (Murray) 

Italian Painters of the Renatssance. Berenson (Oxford) 

A ae Book of British Art, 7th Century to 19th Century. E. M.O R. 
D (B.) 
ENES Painting from the Seventh Century ‘to the Present Day. Johnson 


A Skor History of English "Painting. Underwood (F. ) 

A Short History of English Sculpture. V DUDRO (F. ) 
English Water Colours. Binyon (Black) 
*Characteristics of French Art. Roger Fry (C. Ww.) 

An Account of Frenck Painting. Clive Bell (C. v r i 
A Short History of French Painting, 1230-1930. Underwood (P. V Sas 
*Modern French Painters. Jan Gordon (Bodley Hea sa 
sAn Introduction to Dutch Art. Wilenski (F.) 

*Flemish Art. A Critical Survey. Roger Fry (C. W.) JS RA 
SAn Introduction to Persian Art since the 1 Century. ` Upham Pope 
(Peter Davies) .. o as 

Perstan Art. Ed. Denison ‘Ross (Luzac).. oe ae 
sA History of Sculpture. Fowler (Mm.) .. 

Greek Sculpture and Painting. Beazley and Ashmole (Camb.) i 
*Griechische Bildwerke. (Greek Sculpture—titles in English) (Batsford) 
*Florentine Sculpture of the Renaissance. Bode (Me.) .. 

*Artin My Time. Rutter (Rich & Cowan) ot 

*Art Now. Read (F.) a ne 
*The Modern Movement in Art. Wilenski (F.) ws Pe 
*Evolution in Modern Art. Rutter (Harrap) re ie 

Since Cezanne. Clive Bell (C.W.).. Sa 

Modern Movements in Painting. Marriott (C. H. ) 

The Meaning of Modern Sculpture. Wilenski (F.) 

*Some Modern Sculptors. Casson (Oxford) 
Representative Architects of the Present Day. Reilly (Ba. ) 
*Modern English Architecture. Marriott (C.H.) . 
Some good biographies should be included. Some of the following 
series are useful : 

Masters in Colour (Jack) ee 2i ae see z .. each 

Gems of Art ( ) Ei os h s 

Nineteenth Century Painters ‘(Grant Richards) ts pa Ks a 

Art and Letters Library (C.W.) f a ʻi 

(Several volumes bee according t ‘to country. ) 

Little Books on Art (Me.) .. A í i m 

British Artists r TEP Allan) ba ae SA sa “a i 

Masters of M rt (Bodley Head) 

English Furniture at a Glance. Havward (Architectural Press) 

Chats on Old Furniture. Hayden (Benn) 

Old English Furniture for the Smail Collector. Blake and ‘Hopkins (Ba. ) 
The Furniture Collector. Gregory (Herbert Jenkins) .. 
*English Furniture and Woodwork (V. and A. Museum). 
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Four vols. 
each, 4s. 6d. or 
sA Short History of Costume ane Armour, 1066-1800. say and 

Schwabe (Ba.) .. sè 

A History of Costume, 1490-1790. ` Kelly and Schwabe (Ba. ). <a 
*Costume. Calthrop (Black) 
*The Bankside Costume Book. Stone (Wells, Gardner & Darton) 5s. or 
Chats on Costume. Rhead (Benn) a 
eGuide to the Collection of Costumes (V. and A. Museum) 1. 28. or 
Ancient Egvptian, Assyrian, and Persian Seen Houston and 
Hornblower (Black) 
Ancient Greck, Roman, and Byzantine Costume. Houston (Black) 
sA History of Everyday Things in England. Quennell(Ba.) .. 


For Children 


The Book of Art. Conway (Black) 

Young People's Story of Art. Whitcomb (Dodd, Mead & Co. jo 
Art for Children. Berry (Studio) . ; ‘ i e 6d. or 
Animals in Art. Berry (C.W.) 

Great Schools of Painting. Turner (Sidgwick & Jackson) 

A Child’s Rook of Art. Hillier and Huey (Appleton-Century) 
Painting Shown to the Children. (Jack) 

Sculpture Shown to the Children (Jack) .. 

Architecture Shown to the Children (Jack) 

The National Gallery for the Young. Tabor (Me. ) 

The Other London Galleries. Tabor (Me.) 

Round the British Museum. Tabor e: 

The Saints in Art. Tabor (Me.) .. 


B—Drawing and Painting : Science and Practice. 


è Notes on the Science of Picture Making. Homa i W. I 
Figure Composition. Hatton (C.H.) : : 
Composition. ia 
Composition. Dow (through Batsford) ie a about 

è Perspective for Art Students, Artists, and Draughismen, Hatton (C.H. d 
Drawing. Hartrick (Pitman) 

Drawing from Memory. Catterson ‘Smith (Pitman) 
Artistic Anatomy of Trees. Cole (Seeley, Sevice 
Figure Drawing. Hatton (C.H.) 

Rudiments of Figure Drawing. Alston (Pitman) 
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Ls. d 
How to Use Pastels. Popham (Bodley Head) . 07 6 
Anatomy for Art Students. Arthur Thomson (Oxford). . 1 5 0 
*Practical Art Anatomy. Tutz (Scrilners) 0 8 6 
*Anatomical Diagrams for Art Students. Dunlop (B. ) 010 0 
Anatomy and Drawing. Perard(Ba.).. ; 016 0 
*Animal Anatomy and Drawing. Noble (Ba.) 010 6 
è Pattern Designing. Christie (Oxford) 0 8 6 
*A Handbook of Ornament. Meyer (Ba.) 016 0 
A Manual of Historic Ornament. Glazier (Ba.).. 016 0 
Line and Form. Crane (B.) ‘ 0 8 6 
Drawing, Design, and Craft Work. "Glass (Ba. j 012 0 
*Principles of Interior Decoration. Jakway (Mm.) 010 6 
Colour and Interior Decoration. Yonides (Country I wife) : 011 0 
*Colour in Intertor Decoration. Holmes (Architectural Press) .. 1 5 0 
The Art of Colour. Jacobs (Doubleday, Page, through Ba.) . 1 1 O0 
SAn Introduction to Colour. Elder Dixon (Pitman) as 0 3 6 
*Colour : A Manual of its Theory and Practice. Barrett-Carpenter (Ba. ) 0 8 6 
The Ideals of Painting. Carr (Mm.) 010 6 
Landscape Panime in Ost Colours. Terrick Williams (Winsor 
& Newton) . 036 
Landscape Painting in Water Colours. Garside (wW insor & Newton) 036 
Water Colour Painting. Rich (Seeley, Service).. 3p . 010 6 
A Manual of Tempera Painting. Armfield (Allen & Unwin) oa 0 6 0 
Landscape Painting. Adrian Stokes Srey Serv “eS ; a 015 9 
Osi Painting. Speed (C.H.) 1 1 0 


C—Craft Books. 


The Dryad Catalogue. (Dry.) i 2 
The Dryad Leaflets Tea Instructions, separately, êd., ‘or 3d. : 

bound in two vols. (Dry 3s. 6d. and 1 
Artistic Crafts Sertes of Te Anil Handbooks (Pitman). . .. each 


Amateur Mechanic and Work Series. (Cassell) . ae os 
"Writing, Iuminating, and Lettering. Johnson (Pitman) : 
*Lettering. Grailly Hewitt (Seeley, Service) 
*The Art of Lettering and sts Use tn Divers Crafts and Trades (Oxford) 
Lettering for Schools. Judson (Dry.) 
"Four Reproductions of Lettering. By Eric Gill (V. and A. Museum) . 
A Picture Book of Roman Capitals. (V. and A. Museum) at ad 
Block-Cutting and Printing by Hand. Dobson (Pitman) Ael 
Colour Printing with Lino and Wood Blocks. Seaby (Dry.) 
Woodcuts. Bliss (Dry. y 
Wood Engraving and Woodcuts. Clare Leighton ( (Studio) 7s. 6d. and 
Colour-Block Print Making. Hubbard (Forest sea ie 
Book Crafts for Schools. Collins (Dry.) .. 
Bookbinding for Schools. Hewitt Bates (Dry.) . 
ponorom and the Care of Books. Cockerell (Pitman) 
Pottery in the Making. Dora Lunn (Dry.) 
Handcraft Pottery. H. and D. K. Wren (Pitman) 
The Art of the Paia? Barnard (Black) . ; 
Pottery Decoration, Lunn (C.H.). 
English Pottery and Porcelain. Honey (Black) . 
Samplers and Stitches. Christie (Ba.) 
Embroidery and Tapestry Werwing. Christie ( Pitman) 
Modern Embroidery. Hogarth (Studio) . oe 
Modern Needlecraft. Ed. Minter (Blackie) 
Embroidery Design. Willis (Me.) . 
Embroidery Stitches. Willis (Me.).. 
Several V. and A. Museum publications on Embroidery, Quilting, and 
Tapestry 
The Art and ‘Craft of Leatherwork. Francis-lLewis (eae Serv nae) she 
Leather Bags and Purses. Mochine (Dry.) sä 
Decorative Leatherwork. Davidson (Longmans)... 
Decorative Metal Overlay. Cuzner (Dry.) ; 
A First Book of Metal Work. Cuzner (Dry.) 
Metal Work and Enamelling. Maryon (C.H.) . 
Three Handbooks on Ironwork. Starkie Gardner (V. and A. Museum) 
each 3s. 6d. or 
Educational Metalcraft. Davidson (Longmans). . : sa 
Chats on Old Pewter. Massé (Benn) ; 
Mediaeval Craftsmanship and the Modern Amateur (especially Metal 
and Enamel). Wethered (Rovers) ‘ 
Cane Work. Crampton (Dry.) .. 
Raffia Work. Mochine (Dry.) ; 
The Weaver's Craft. Simpson and Weir (Dry. ).. 
Weaving for Beginners. Luther Hooper (Pitman) oe 
Weaving with Simple Appliances. Luther Hooper (Biman 
Hand-Loom Weaving. Luther Hooper (Piupan) ; 
Weaving for Schools. Reed (Evans) za 
Country-Woman's Rug Book. Macbeth (Dry.) . 
Constructive Woodwork for Schools. Gregory (Dry. Je. oʻ’ i = 
Wood-Working and Furniture Making. Gregory (Dry.) Ses aa 
The Complete Woodworker. ' 
Puni Mata } (Cassell's Handcraft Library) .. each 
The Use of Vegetable Dves for ReBIn Ere S Thurstan (Dry.) 
Stencil Printing. Armfield (Dry.) i a k 
Lacquer. Capey (Dry.) bed va is oo ka 
Stained Glass Work. Whall (Pitman) was ah a ve des 


D—Reproductions. 
Albums d'Art Druet. (Modern, foreword in French. Twenty-four 
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collotype) a ara 2% Sa Sg 0 7 6 
Seemann's Kunstler Mappen. (Varied eight coloured in album) ,„, 0 6 6 
(Details of Ghent Altarpiece) . 018 0 
The Medici Society and Black both publish good series of coloured 
reproductions of historic paintings. 
V. and A. Museum series of Picture Books i each 0 O 6 


The Galleries and Museums publish their own shoteraphs and post cards. 
and will make lantern slides on request. 


The many friends of Mr. J. C. Stobart, Education Director of 
the B.B.C., who died last May, will be glad to know that among 
the unpublished papers which he left was the manuscript of a 
little book in which he set forth his personal philosophy. It has 
now been published by Geoffrey Bles under the title The Gospel 
of Happiness. 
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The Cultural Value of Science in Adult Education 


N our October issue we referred at some length to the 
report of a committee of the British Association on 
science in adult education, or rather, perhaps, on the lack of 
science in adult education, and the causes of that lack. We 
return to the subject this month, in order to give some ac- 
count of a noteworthy evening symposium, held at the 
Leicester meeting of the Association, on ‘‘ The Cultural Value 
of Science in Adult Education.” As might have been 
expected, the distinguished participants went down to 
fundamental questions, and among these questions none 
was more prominent than the true meaning of culture. This 
part of the discussion recalls inevitably Matthew Arnold’s 
dictum, that the aim of culture is “ to know ourselves and 
the world,” and that as the means to that end we have “ to 
know the best which has been thought and said in the 
world.” Huxley maintained that a man ignorant of 
physical science was ill-equipped for that “ criticism of 
life ” which was Arnold’s alternative definition of culture. 
And notwithstanding Arnold’s explanations and qualifica- 
tions, he leaves us with the impression that in his view true 
culture can come only by way of literature and art. Since 
the days of Arnold and Huxley science has won a place in 
the sun in schools and universities, but Arnold’s concep- 
tion of culture still to a great extent prevails. That is one 
reason why natural science is not so popular in adult 
education as the humanistic studies. But can we not 
revise and re-define the conception of culture? That is 
perhaps the most important of the many problems to 
which the speakers at the symposium addressed themselves. 
In his opening remarks, Sir RICHARD GREGORY reviewed 
the fortunes of science in adult education during the last 
hundred years. The old Mechanics’ Institutes arose out 
of the industrial revolution, the extension of the use of 
machinery, and the consequent need of instruction in 
applied science. They achieved only a limited success, 
because there was no sufficient foundation of elementary 
education. The Working Men’s Colleges, advocated by 
Maurice and others, made human or cultural studies their 
first aim. The University Extension lecture system on the 
whole never reached the working classes. The Workers’ 
Educational Association has aimed at opening “a broad 
highway to realms of intellectual delight in literature, 
history and art, as well as in natural science,” but in the 
operations of the Association “ it cannot be said that the 
cultural value of science has been prominent.” Sir Richard 
contended that “ when science is taught, not as an aid to 
vocation, but as part of the training of a modern citizen, it 
may justly claim to have a cultural value,” and he looks 
forward to a time when Wordsworth’s saying shall come 
true, and the discoveries of science will be ‘as proper 
objects of the poet’s art as any upon which it can be 
employed.” 

Dr. W. B. BRIERLEY, speaking particularly from the 
biological point of view, boldly attacked “ the narrow and 
medieval outlook of many scholars to-day,” and declared 
that cultural value does not inhere in any particular 
studies, such as the classical, but ‘‘ derives from the method 
of treating a subject and the present relation to it.” He 
advanced his own definition of the cultured man, as “ one 
whose knowledge and experience are so integrated that he 
can live a reasonably full and free sensory-motor, emotional 
and intellectual life; and play a contributing part in the 
social community.” Thus, “ to possess a cultural value a 
subject must be regarded not as an isolated department of 
pure knowledge, which is a remote and false abstraction, 
but as an integral part of human life and social welfare.” 
Again, “ any subject, scientific or the so-called ‘ humani- 
ties,’ has so much cultural value and no more as it derives 
from the intimacy of its participation in human life.” 
Holding these views, Dr. Brierley deals as faithfully with 
the scientific as with the classical pedant. ‘‘ Much of the 
biology taught to-day,” he declares, “ is dead and should 


be buried. It is not biology but necrology, a gloating over 
pickled corpses, and a murdering to dissect. Biological 
study needs infusing with the spirit of life born of living 
contact with nature, and nourished by experience of 
human needs and hopes.” If Dr. Brierley is right, what 
wonder that biology, as commonly taught, fails to make 
headway in adult education? To him that failure must 
seem no less than a tragedy, since he holds that “ biological 
knowledge may help to make the human race capable of a 
real civilization,” and that “ political and economic, 
social or religious, sentiments, acting in ignorance of 
biological knowledge, may be dangerous forces capable of 
producing devastating results.” If biology could be taught 
along the lines he desiderates, Dr. Brierley is clear that 
it should take a prominent part in adult education, and 
indeed that ‘‘ no man ignorant of its principles can claim 
to be a cultured man.” 

Dr. ALLAN FERGUSON, representing physical rather than 
biological science, spoke in very much the same spirit as 
Dr. Brierley, but emphasized one aspect of the problem 
which was-implicit in the remarks of the latter. If the 
only hope of science as a cultural agent in adult education 
lies in a re-orientation of the teaching of science, where, 
then, are the teachers to be found ? Dr. Ferguson is con- 
vinced that ‘‘ of the three elements in the situation—the 
teacher, the subject, and the class—the teacher is by far 
the most important.” Certainly so, because it is the 
teacher who really determines whether the subject shall 
help the class to realize the cultural value which science 
may offer. But the teacher, said the speaker, ‘‘ very often 
suffers from the disadvantage of a university training and 
outlook ; for the stock methods of university teaching, in 
many instances not beyond criticism when applied to 
university students, are of very doubtful value when applied 
to adult classes.” Probably Dr. Ferguson would not have 
erred if he had expressed himself still more strongly on 
this point. He thinks the best hope of re-orientation in 
the teaching of physics and chemistry lies in the adoption 
of the historical treatment. The history of the physical 
sciences, he says, has been made the basis of a very successful 
and valuable course of lectures, but the subject which more 
than any other may be most profitably studied historically 
is that of astronomy. As to the supply of suitable teachers 
he seems not without hope. ‘“‘ Assuming that a teacher 
has knowledge, sympathy, and an enthusiasm which never 
flags, subjects at first sight most unpromising may be 
handled with a conspicuous measure of success.” 

To similar effect Prof. J. L. Myers states that “ teachers 
accustomed to the atmosphere, as well as the conveniences 
of the specialized laboratory, are often incapable of extem- 
porizing the kind of apparatus which was good enough for 
Faraday and Darwin, or of planning a course which over- 
rides laboratory restrictions, and ignores academic classi- 
fications of the facts to be explained.” The results of 
recent inquiries all point in the same direction—that “ the 
actual demand for scientific teaching varies locally with 
the supply of congenial teachers.” ‘In this kind of 
teaching it is the man who matters, not the programme or 
the equipment. Adult science is and always must be 
distinguished by its freedom and spontaneity, based on 
man’s natural interest in the occupation which he pursues, 
and directed towards enhancing his interest.” Dr. Myers 
is very clear about the differences of aim between adult 
classes, technical schools and universities, in regard to 
science teaching. ‘‘ The proper business of the technical 
school is vocational training. It would be going outside 
its proper scope if it prepared for an academic degree; for 
the academic aim is systematic illustration of a body of 
theory, and its standpoint is, or ought to be, philosophical. 
No less is the technical school going outside its proper 
scope if it caters for adult students. For their interest, too, 
is philosophical, not vocational, though at the same time 
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it is not systematic.” Economics and history and litera- 
ture have been made popular and influential in adult 
education, because they have been presented to adult 
classes “ as explanations of social conveniences, as remedies 
for evils in daily experience, as alleviations and refresh- 
ment; as recreations, in the proper sense of that abused 
word. For the same reason, what is needed here is what 
has been described as a humanizing of science, a study of 
the action and reaction between scientific knowledge and 
social life.” 

The speakers already quoted had discussed the essential 
meaning of culture, and some of the possibilities of a 
culture which should combine in itself humanistic and 
naturalistic ingredients. It was left to Dr. VAUGHAN 
CORNISH to bring out clearly what science must mean to 
the man of science himself, if it is to substantiate its claims 
to cultural value. “ If,” said he, “ we mean by science 
such a study of nature as has no emotional appeal, and 
in fact restricts science to the sphere of unemotional 
thought, and to the industrial and hygienic applications of 
such thought, then the cultural value of science is far 
below that of the humanities, and scientific men will be 
well advised not to challenge the comparison.’’ But Dr. 
Cornish affirms with all the conviction of personal experi- 
ence that the whole aesthetic aspect of nature may appeal 
as much to the man of science as to the poet or artist. 
Though he admits the necessity of a certain technique, 
“ somewhat of the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde kind,” yet he 
has proved the possibility of “ developing the emotional 
and the intellectual appreciation and understanding of 
nature side by side, and of achieving in the individual mind 
a synthesis of poetry, in its full sense, and of science as the 
word is commonly used.” He urged upon his scientific 
brethren, especially those engaged in education, ‘‘a more 
systematic cultivation of the sense of perception, and a 
greater indulgence of the contemplative mood. With these 
additions to the usual occupations of the scientific man, 
science, in the customary sense of the study of nature, will 
not be inferior to the humanities in cultural value.”’ 

It remained for Sir Josian STAMP to sum up the 
discussion, and this he did in a statement which was 
not a mere summary, but a distinguished contribution, 
marked, as might have been expected, by independent 
thought. “Science teachers are not,” he pointed out, 
“ encouraged to develop literary gifts and the power of 
verbal expression and exposition. Lecturers in literary 
subjects are employing, in the very act of lecturing, the 
texture of their own studies; and a subtle feeling for the 
qualities of words and fitting means to ends is a part of the 
subject itself. In economics and allied subjects, where 
verbal meanings and distinctions are the main engine of 
analysis, word values, and alternative ways of stating things 
are essentially a part of the subject itself. Science teaching 
is, therefore, at a disadvantage in that the cultivation of this 
subject does not cultivate also the power to expound it.” 
Next, said the speaker, “ it is just as important to study 
the receptivity of the hearer, and to have a sympathetic 
understanding, as to study the science itself,” and he implied 
that the science man is rather liable to forget that, however 
“ good the matter that leaves the lecturer’s mouth,” what 
really counts is ‘‘ what gets into the hearer’s head.” There 
spoke the true teacher. Another of the science teacher’s 
difficulties is the inevitable introduction of mathematical 
formulae, which “‘ can be made to look formidable or rela- 
tively easy according to the skill of the lecturer. The 
student should be taught to regard these hurdles as not 
insuperable, and a sympathetic teacher could lead some of 
his hearers round them rather than over them.” Sir Josiah 
agreed with those speakers who would enlist interest in 
scientific subjects by placing them in their historical 
setting, by connecting them with their social reactions, by 
giving them the reality which comes of conducted tours, 
visits to works, and so on. In science examinations he 
would test, not only the candidate’s knowledge of his 
subject, but also to his ability to explain it to (say) “a 


railway guard, or a solicitor, or a lady teacher of 
music.” 

Sir Josiah had a weighty contribution to make to the 
discussion on the cultural value of scientific education. 
Such education, said he, “ will do something to correct 
the existing tendency to confuse the technique of proof and 
the canons of evidence available in different fields of 
thought. It will be something if we no longer have phy- 
sicists disappointed with economics or theology because 
they cannot apply their particular measuring rod, or 
lawyers looking for self-contained principles where there 
are none. Scientific teaching will bring home to people the 
‘ altogetherness ’ of everything and the principle of uni- 
formity. It indicates the value of precise measurement 
where it is obtainable, even in qualitative fields, and will 
make people discontented with vague and gaseous state- 
ments, innocent of all measurement and solid reference. 
It will bring home the relativity of knowledge and lead to 
philosophical reflection when, with the poet, we discover 
that ‘ All we have power to see, is a straight staff bent in 
a pool.’ It should emphasize the importance of imagination 
in progress, especially when it is found how every important 
step has originated in a field in which it had no practical 
value. From this it is a short step to consider the nature 
of progress in human affairs. Scientific training is a whole- 
some element in culture because it shows that there is a 
disciplined approach to every subject. There is no ‘ faking °’ 
in the physical sciences, as there may be in other fields of 
knowledge, nor is there any short cut for people who fancy 
themselves. It gives a proper background of fact for all 
philosophical reasoning, and should cure the mind that 
imagines that mere vapouring is intellectual. It teaches that 
we must refer our conclusions to the test of facts, for it is 
surprising how people with no scientific training can rest 
content with mental exercises which a moment’s practical 
test will reduce to nonsense.” 

“ Wholesome pragmatism,” said the speaker, “is an 
element in all true culture. It gives a background for sane 
religious sentiment, and the preservation of the spirit of 
wonder, ‘for the thoughts of men are widened by the 
process of the suns.’ ” Sir Josiah quoted with telling effect 
Canon Streeter’s saying that science is the great cleanser 
of human thinking ; it renders possible no religion but the 
highest. “In my judgment,” he concluded, “ it ought to 
cultivate the true spirit of poetry and a sense of beauty in 
the fitness of form to function. ... The history and develop- 
ment of science are full of examples of the highest qualities 
of motive and of patient service. If these are developed 
in the course of scientific teaching, the highest cultural 
values must be promoted.” 

Such was the note upon which this memorable occasion 
ended. It would not be easy to recall a discussion of the 
cultural value of science which maintained so high a level 
throughout. Science teachers everywhere ought now to be 
saying among themselves, “ Our subject is not yet being 
taught so that its highest potentialities can be realized, and 
we must go on working for reform. If examinations are 
preventing progress, we must move heaven and earth to 
get them altered. Meantime, workers in the field of adult 
education seem to be throwing light upon our path.”’ 

T. R. 


The Cambridge Bulletin for November contains notes on, and 
illustrations from, books recently published by the CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PREss, together with a classified list of recent 
volumes. We note Prof. R. W. Rich’s The Training of Teachers 
in England and Wales during the Nineteenth Century ; there is 
also a new edition of Sir James Jeans’s The New Background of 
Science, and the complete diary kept by Charles Darwin on his 
memorable voyage on the Beagle has now been published. 

+ + + 


Messrs. B. H. BLACKWELL, LTD., of Oxford, have prepared a 
list (No. 336) of nearly 500 *“ remainders ” which they have in 
stock. The prices are generally a half or less of the published 
price. 
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School Certificate Standards and the Case for Simplification 
By P. G. BESTALL, M.A. 


HE importance which continues to be attached to the 

solution of School Certificate perplexities impels one to 

seek permission to develop at greater length certain views 
expressed in a recent letter. 


The gravest criticisms of the present examination may 
be grouped under two heads: those which are concerned 
with its increasingly ‘“‘ specialist ” character: and those 
which lament the predominantly ‘‘ academic ” quality of 
the knowledge imparted. Striking evidence in justification 
of the former type of criticism would be gained by referring 
to a recent article in this Journal, in the course of which the 
writer found it necessary to recommend for the benefit of 
Group IV candidates the acquisition of a general foundation 
of knowledge on the basis of which their specialist, Group IV, 
activities might proceed. Surely it is the function of the 
First Examination as a whole to provide this general 
foundation of knowledge for all candidates. The develop- 
ment of the Group system is rendering it increasingly 
difficult for this function to be performed, and the obvious 
remedy would appear to be the abandonment of the Group 
system altogether. 


Critics of the purely “ academic ” character of the 
examination emphasize the limited practical value ofthe 
knowledge gained and its remoteness from the realities of 
modern life. Such critics, however, often fail to explain 
how this fault is to be corrected. It is useless to convert this 
criticism into a reproach upon the teacher. He is not at 
fault ; he has to meet the requirements of the syllabus and 
to make the best of the material recommended to his use. 
It is much easier to point to the defects of the examination 
in this respect than to show precisely how they are to be 
corrected. Nevertheless, this type of criticism is in general 
well-founded, and the best hope of correcting such defects 
probably lies in the institution of a careful scrutiny of 
present requirements, followed by a reform of which the 
aim would be to introduce certain elements of definiteness 
and simplicity into the examination curriculum as a whole. 
In the detailed working-out of such a reform the practical 
advice of the “ practical man ” would be of the greatest 
advantage. 


The writer is of the opinion that, in approaching the 
prospect of a simplification of this examination, much 
depends on the view which is taken of elementary Latin. 
Whatever modern Pedagogy has to say about the equal 
“transference values ” of Latin and cookery, it is to be 
hoped that ignorant commonsense will continue to insist 
on rating the well-trained classic more highly than the most 
proficient of domestic scientists. The comparative failure 
of women in classics and mathematics affects by no means 
adversely the estimate which is to be formed of the value 
of these subjects as educational instruments, however high 
an opinion may be entertained of the achievements of 
women in the field of imaginative literature. No question 
is here raised concerning the value of Latin: the question 
here posed concerns only the age at which the study of this 
subject should be begun. An enormous amount of time is 
spent upon this subject in schools of different types up and 
down the country. Can the practice of dragging infants 
daily down the uneasy descent to Avernus, at an age when 
they might be steadily accumulating a basic fund of know- 
ledge and exercising their conceptual faculties in spheres 
less recondite, any longer be commended? Is the ex- 
tremely limited command of this language attained by the 
general run of First Examination candidates a satisfactory 
recompense for all the time expended ? If the answers 
to such questions are in the negative, the case for the admis- 
sion of Latin at the First Examination stage falls to the 
ground. 


The consequences of the elimination of Latin would be 


considerable. A general measure of simplification would 
be rendered immediately possible. In consequence, the 
examination could be taken one year earlier than it is taken 
at present. Those candidates who did not proceed to a 
higher course would find themselves with a certain portion 
of ‘‘ non-examination ” time to the good and this could be 
utilized for general cultural and specifically vocational 
purposes. Such a facility would in itself go far to meet 
many well-founded criticisms of the curriculum as it is 
worked at present. The importance of the examination 
itself would be seen in truer perspective : it would become 
a sine qua non, a foundation on which to build, not a be-all 
and an end-all. The reactions of such a revision upon the 
Higher Certificate Courses would be wholly salutary. In- 
stead of the present ill-balanced two-years’ scramble, 
courses of at least three years’ duration, not unduly 
specialized in certain details of their working, could be 
instituted. Real classics, begun at an age when the rate 
of progress and profit could be said to bear a reasonable 
relation to the amount of time spent, would form the 
mainstay of the professional higher course and Greek as well 
as Latin would come into its own. 

Simplification would also have important reactions upon 
different types of schools. Not only the preparatory school 
but also the central school would be associated directly with 
the preparation of candidates for this examination. It is 
a singularly limited view which regards the so-called 
“ secondary ” school as the only possible vehicle by means 
of which extended educational facilities may be conveyed 
to widening circles of the community. When secondary 
education first began to be regarded as a matter of public 
concern, no one advocated the wholesale drafting into 
“ public ” schools of all those members of the lower-middle- 
class who ‘“‘ gave promise of benefiting ’’ by such education. 
The new facilities were developed on the basis of existing 
institutions which were already related to the class that 
was at that time mainly concerned. Modern developments, 
therefore, which contemplate a still wider extension of 
similar facilities, will naturally make use of existing institu- 
tions that are organically related already to the class whom 
it is intended to serve. The central school is obviously 
the institution best adapted to foster these new and most 
desirable developments. Those who have the temerity to 
assert that the central school has no place in a sound 
educational system would seem to be almost wilfully blind 
alike to the history and to the plainly marked characteristics 
of those other institutions whose range they seek unduly to 
extend. The contemporary development of the central 
school undoubtedly presses the case for the revision of the 
curriculum with especial urgency upon the attention. Were 
the existing curriculum beyond all but minor criticism, the 
case for revision based on the claims and needs of the 
central school alone might well be received with impatience. 
As matters stand, however, such claims and needs give to 
the case for simplification additional force. 

If root-and-branch revisionist proposals such as have here 
been advocated win little support, three alternative courses 
lieopen. The first alternative would allow things to remain 
as they are. This is often the wisest course to adopt if it 
is practicable. Is it practicable in present circumstances ? 
The second alternative would abolish examinations alto- 
gether. This is a counsel of despair. There is much virtue 
in well-devised, well-administered, external tests. Exami- 
nations are at once a guide and a tonic. The third alterna- 
tive comes before us in the form of a number of proposals 
which, while they differ in detail, may be reduced to a 
certain common denominator. Without unfair brevity 
they may be said to constitute a declaration in favour of 
the retention of the status quo modified by an elaboration 
of the conditions on which the several sponsors would be 
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prepared to allow candidates to leave their “ weak ” 
subjects out. Such proposals would appear to be somewhat 
equivocal since they are advanced professedly in the in- 
terests of the maintenance of existing standards. If such 
concessions are really necessary, it would seem to be better 
to examine the causes which render them so. Such an 
examination should make fully apparent the advantages 
of a thorough revision. The writer believes that such a 
revision would confer considerable benefits on the educa- 


tional system in general, and that, since the result would be 
to introduce a further measure of unity within diversity, 
it is a solution to current difficulties which proceeds along 
lines entirely conformable to those along which a solution 
to such problems usually is found. And if a contest of 
phrases must be waged in defence of such proposals, he 
would counter pungent references to “a debasement of 
the currency ” by a plea in favour of the elimination of 
counterfeit coin. 


Public Speaking in the Upper Fourth 


By Davip SHILLAN, M.A. (Cantab.) 


WRITER in The Journal of Education some time ago 

mentioned the value to English teachers of encouraging 
literary and debating societies, which ‘‘ have an uncertain 
life at school, flourish exceedingly in one year, and languish 
in another.” The debating society in which I am most 
interested at present is one without a constitution, but it 
bids fair to become an institution. 

Not a few of the more conservative educators in this 
country would be inclined to condemn out of hand anything 
so apparently frivolous as holding debates in hours which 
the time-table labels “ English,” so I make no apology 
for describing in some detail the method by which class 
debating has become a valued feature of ‘‘ Class Upper IV 
Modern ” during the last two years. 

The stage of school work represented by this class seems 
to me the most favourable for this kind of activity. Here 
are two reasons: (I) It is the year before the School 
Certificate, and therefore to be devoted to as wide a scope 
as possible, before the specialization of the well-worn 
Chaucer-Shakespeare programme ties one down to something 
rather like cramming. (I am not protesting against a year 
of intensive Chaucer and Shakespeare—but one such year 
is as much as is healthy.) (2) At the age of about 15, 
boys are in general still ready to respond with youthful 
enthusiasm to the appeal of many subjects which lend 
themselves very well to public discussion, even when they 
verge upon the emotions, as in the question of “ courage.” 
They have not (in general) reached the stage of reticence 
which makes older boys incapable of approaching the 
emotions without flippancy, nor the superiority complex 
which might prevent them from unbending to the extent 
of entering into the preparation and delivery of a persuasive 
speech. Many of our upper fourthers have, as I hope to 
show, a sufficient fund of general and particular knowledge 
upon which to draw for discussion, while by the time 
their English syllabus is unrestricted again (if they stay 
at school after passing the usual examinations) they will 
be better fitted for individual study, and such work as 
this might be out of place. 

The method is this: one period in the first half term, 
and two in the second, are devoted to ‘ two-minute 
speeches.” This means that, for the preparation previous 
to this hour, they work up a short speech upon any topic 
they choose. This speech is for many the baptism of 
fire in facing an audience, and it will easily be seen that the 
ordeal may be no light one before such critical hearers. 
The teacher, as chairman, keeps a careful eye on his watch 
in order to hear every member and keep a few minutes for 
questions arising out of the speeches, and for himself to 
sum up. 

These were the speeches produced in one such hour: 
A. spoke on ‘ What is the use of learning English ? ” 
and did not find much, but gave me an opportunity for 
some remarks afterwards; B's theme was “ Legalize 
Sweepstakes ”?” (B. is a shocking writer of English: as a 
speaker he holds the House); C. spoke rather vaguely 
on ‘* Wales,” but he is a good naturalist and so could not 
be entirely uninteresting ; D. surprised us with “‘ Capri ” ; 
E. described the new “ Trattic-Police ” ; F. gave a lecture 


on “ Carpets,” but much of his information was lost in 
the mumble which he has since cured: G’s title was 
“ Brighter cricket,” and the House listened very critically ; 
H. had disappointingly little to say about “ Burn fishing ”; 
but I. cheered us with “‘ The Isle of Man ’’—still, it smacked 
too much of the guide book; J’s “ Aircraft ” suffered the 
fate of all subjects too vaguely or largely defined: K., 
however, always a polished performer, tackled ‘‘ Home 
Rule for Scotland ’ with more ability than some political 
speakers I have heard; L. described a Mediterranean 
cruise (his father runs a travel agency) ; M. rather astonish- 
ingly elected to speak for two minutes about ‘ Music ’— 
and set about it very well too, but tailed off in the last 
forty seconds; N. gave the geography and history of the 
Suez Canal; O. detailed “The tanning of leather’: 
P. twittered rather incoherently about ‘‘ Copper”; Q. 
wasted his opportunity with “The golden eagle ”—I 
don’t think he had ever seen his subject in the flesh; 
R. spoke well on “ Crystal”; S. reviewed the B.B.C.: 
T. introduced us to “‘ Buenos Ayres,” with special reference 
to cattle ships ; W., with some enterprise for one not yet 
in the O.T.C., discussed the proposed dress-reform in the 
Army; V. came to grief through the vagueness of his 
subject, “ Wireless ’’; W. made one suspect him of dia- 
bolical cunning, as he explained with some concern that 
his subject had been already used, so he had decided tu 
speak impromptu on “ Impromptu speaking,” which he did 
with every sign of careful preparation; X., oddly enough. 
was in the same predicament, and escaped with less success 
if greater candour, by lecturing on ‘‘Crystal’’ after all; 
Y., the one remaining, spoke capably if somewhat heret- 
ically upon “ Disarmament.” This was the order in which 
the speeches were actually given. I usually award a 
mark, taking delivery into account, as it interests them 
to have some kind of assessment (for what it’s worth), 
though they are quick enough to appreciate strong and 
weak points without it. 

Now to the debates. These are held twice in each of 
the remaining two terms, and occupy two preparations 
and one school period per debate. The motion is chosen 
after a little discussion and is copied down so as to leave 
no doubt of the wording (though somebody usually goes 
wrong over this, notwithstanding !), and the preparation 
preceding the debate is devoted to preparing two speeches, 
one pro and one contra. When the time comes, papers 
are drawn from a “hat,” apportioning first, second, third, 
and fourth speakers on each side, while the remainder 
are " Press,” two acting as “ tellers.” In a later stage, 
at the suggestion of members, only three speakers were 
put ‘‘on the paper” for each side. It has been found 
possible to draw for ‘‘ chairman ” also, the master appoint- 
ing himself ‘‘ sergeant-at-arms”’ in case of difficulty! The 
Press are plentifully supplied with paper, which they cover 
with a rough draft of their report, which will be carefully 
written up for their next preparation; while the task of 
those to whom the lot falls to speak will be to write their 
own speech in full, not necessarily as it was delivered, 
but as it might have been if they had had more time and 
remembered all their points. 
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When the four leaders had been heard on both sides 
(time limit, four minutes each) the motion is open for 
discussion by the House—which means by members of 
the Press gallery. Fortunately, there are always several 
who can sufficiently detach themselves from their minutes 
to attack some flaw in one of the speeches “‘ on the paper ”’ 
or to treat members to the oration they would have delivered 
had they drawn a speaker’s ticket on the side they favoured. 
Strict debating procedure is followed throughout, and the 
chairman’s rulings are loyally supported. 

In one of the debating terms the class was reading 
‘The Roll Call of Honour,” and the biographies of John 
Brown and Abraham Lincoln naturally raised the question 
of slavery. The question demanded debate, so a motion 
was framed “ That, in the opinion of this House, slavery 
is wholly bad and contrary to human progress.” To 
prove the genuineness of the debating, I think it sufficient 
to record that the motion was defeated. This was mainly 
due to the heretical Y., who spoke fourth on the paper, 
and won over the odd vote in twenty-five. A result more 
satisfying to the moral sense was on the motion “ That 
the abolition of war would bring about the disappearance 
of physical courage” (with Florence Nightingale and 
Father Damien ready to hand): this was thrown out by 
20 votes to 4. Other motions debated have been on 
corporal punishment, the cruelty of blood-sports, and 
“ That the screen can do all that the stage can, and do it 
better.” This was a popular choice: it was closely con- 
tested, and lost by one vote. 

Strict adherence to the letter of the motion does not 
preclude originality of treatment, either in the speeches 
or the minutes. The latter are sometimes treated in the 
full-dress manner of the daily Press, with headings and 
sub-headings which afford a pleasant satire on certain 
journalistic tendencies. Some of the more irrepressible 
personalities manage to work a good deal of pithy comment 
into the scrupulous completeness of their reporting: 
nearly all do better work at this than at any other part 
of “ English.” Here are some extracts from our friend 
L., whose report has been known to run to ten sides of 
paper—considerably more than forty minutes’ work: 
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“Mr. T. then informed us, with a toothy smile and an 
uncertain stance, that he had heard both sides of the 
question. When the House had recovered from this 
amazing revelation, he had gone on to say that most brave 
deeds are done in war-time. .. .” “ Mr. Y., with the air 
of a commercial traveller offering a new line in suspenders 
at half-price because he is going bankrupt, told us that 
it takes more courage to refuse a duel than to accept one.”’ 
“ Mr. Y. now stood up, and in the injured tone of one who 
has failed to sell his suspenders at half-price because he 
was bankrupt, said that all speakers had talked about 
moral courage in war.” “ Mr. Z., now in a rabbity and 
timid fashion whispered to his paper, it was evidently in 
strict confidence, that courage did not only exist in war 
but can be built up by war. After a reference ... he 
crept back into his hutch. The last of the grand inquisitors 
having been dispensed with, the debate became open to 
other future Demosthenes (minus pebbles, though no 
doubt the seashore would appreciate gentry such as the 
irrelevant Mr. Y. better than we would).”’ 

Shockingly personal and deservedly reprehended there- 
fore, but these extracts represent the lighter side, which 
causes plenty of healthy chuckles, though with a slightly 
older class it might run amok. The solid virtues of this 
work may be summarized : 

1. Thoughtful attention to both sides of interesting 
questions, some of which are of direct social importance 
to the boys themselves, e.g. corporal punishment and blood- 
sports ; 

2. Framing an argument in logical order ; 

3. Using voice and bearing to present it persuasively ; 

4. Co-operation ; 

5. Detecting a flaw in a plausible case ; 

6. Written composition, not on some abstract and 
imposed theme, but for practical purposes. (Excellent 
précis exercise, though not known by that name, for matter 
has to be reduced through pressure on time and space, 
and proportions must be observed) ; 

7. All these objects seriously pursued, while the sense 
of fun is never absent. 

Can any other branch of the curriculum claim so much ? 


A Scottish Estimate of American Education 
By T. RAymont, M.A. 


N his recent book entitled 4 merica in School and College,* 
Dr. W. Boyd has given us what I believe to be the 
best estimate of American education that has yet been 
written by a Briton. It is the result, not of a flying visit, 
but of a year’s sojourn, during which he was able to join 
fully in the life of two universities, and to gain a close 
knowledge of many schools. Moreover, he was accom- 
panied by his wife and their four children, so that it was 
six pairs of Scottish eyes that surveyed, from different but 
complementary points of view, the educational and social 
scene in America. It was fortunate, too, that Dr. Boyd 
worked as a colleague of Prof. W. H. Kilpatrick, who is 
probably, after John Dewey, the foremost of American 
thinkers on education. In his appreciative foreword, Prof. 
Kilpatrick tells us how easy he has found it to feel at 
home with Scottish people. I should not be surprised if he 
found it easier to understand the Scot, and if Dr. Boyd 
found it easier to understand the American, than either 
of them finds it to understand the Englishman, at any rate 
when education is the subject of discussion. My own 
first-hand though slighter acquaintance with educational 
conditions in America and in Scotland would lead me to 
expect as much. 


© America in Schocl and Ccllege. 


By Dr. W. Boyd. 
tional Institute of Scotland. 


2s. 6d.) 


(Edinburgh : The Educa- 


If I may say so, Dr. Boyd approached his task entirely 
in the right spirit. He determined from the first to leave 
Scotland behind him, and to become, as far as such a feat 
is psychologically possible, an American. Thoughts of 
Scotland and comparisons with Scotland were of course 
bound to obtrude themselves. But if I judge him nghtly 
Dr. Boyd kept Scotland as much as possible in the back- 
ground of consciousness, and tried to understand America. 
To understand—that is the one thing needful in the com- 
parative study of educational systems. When, for example, 
Dr. Boyd comes up against glaring differences between the 
high school of America and the secondary school of Britain, 
he is not quick to say that one is better than the other. 
His chief concern is to find an explanation of those striking 
differences, and he finds the explanation in a fundamental 
divergence between ‘‘ old world education and new.” He 
shows us that both the strength and the weakness of the 
American high school are explained by its thoroughly 
democratic and unselective character, as the strength and 
the weakness of European secondary schools are explained 
by their comparatively undemocratic and selective char- 
acter. 

Scotland of late has outshone England in the effort 
toward making education an exact science by the use of 
statistical methods. But Scotland in its turn is outshone 
by America, where every intellectual and even emotional 
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process is subjected to the test of a measuring rod. In 
this educational development America has led the way, 
and is probably far ahead of any other nation. Dr. Boyd, 
whose literary output includes some statistical as well as 
philosophical and historical work, was in a singularly 
favourable position for forming a judgment on this develop- 
ment, and he tells us that he brought back from America 
a diminished respect for tests and measurements, and 
indeed that he found such a diminished respect in America 
itself. He puts on record his deepened conviction of ‘‘ the 
value of the spiritual elements that transcend mechanism 
and defy measurement.” That, I think, is excellently 
said. And I should have liked Dr. Boyd’s opinion as to a 
possible connexion between the American love of statistical 
methods and the American preference for enormous schools. 


Do not the latter tend to exalt the importance of the 
former ? 

In one respect at least Dr. Boyd must have been struck 
by a sharp contrast between his own country and America. 
If an American boy says, “ I don’t want to learn geometry,” 
he probably would not learn it. Ifa Scottish boy expressed 
the same view, would he not be more likely to have an 
extra dose of geometry prescribed for him? As for the 
educational treatment of young children, the contrast 
between Scotland and America was possibly so staggering 
that Dr. Boyd keeps off the subject. But of the subjects 
that he does discuss one could go on writing indefinitely. 
I can only add in conclusion that in this case I have had 
the uncommon experience of reading an educational book 
right through from the first word to the last. 


The Gentle Art of Headmastering 


By D. C. T. 


RE headmasters anachronisms ? Or, more accurately, 
are they on the way to becoming so? In twenty 
years’ time, will it be not only possible but usual for their 
functions to be delegated to such an extent as to leave no 
room for anything but the most formal duties, so that the 
headmaster of 1953 is an imposing figurehead and nothing 
more ? These are sweeping questions, but not, it would 
appear, half so sweeping as they would have seemed 
twenty years ago. 

Naturally, a good deal depends on the type of head. 
At one school he will be a dictator and autocrat, wielding 
in his concentrated sphere an authority beside which that 
of a Mussolini or a Hitler seems mild and innocuous. From 
high to low at such a school the head’s will is law. Nothing 
can be done without him. He presides over every com- 
mittee, regulates every detail, keeps a searching eye on 
the humblest new boy and least important master. Like 
some alarming and overpoweringly efficient spider he sits 
in the middle of a web of typewritten notices, time-tables, 
and academic regulations. ‘ L’école, c'est moi,” he might 
well growl, if this mass of detail ever gave him time to 
adapt an epigram. He is invariably busy, for the daily 
comings and goings of several hundred active human 
beings must and do depend directly on himself. Probably 
he seldom leaves the school, or has time for any interests 
outside the school, or concerns himself with anything but 
the school. His personality pervades everything and 
everybody, with results both positive and negative. For 
either you admire him or you don’t. He is Head indeed, 
though not necessarily Heart, still less Soul. Yet the good 
school, like the good man, requires a subtle blend of all 
three, and the weakness of these all-pervading person- 
alities is that their limitations pervade no less than their 
virtues. To such heads may be ascribed a very large 
amount of the narrowness, conventionality, and stark 
dullness so often laid at the door of the English public 
school system. They would make magnificent captains of 
industry, in fact, but you do not want a Morris-Cowley 
type of education. 

So much for what one may call the A grade of head- 
master. It is a relief to turn to the B. 

Your B man believes, above all, in delegation ; his ideal 
is to find the best possible peg for each hole and then let 
it alone. His chief task is to choose his men, test them, 
watch the results—and then, if all is satisfactory, to stand 
aside. His school is divided into departments, with each 
departmental chief a very real power in his own land: it 
is this minor chief who arranges the syllabus for the school’s 
classics (English, history, mathematics, art, science, games, 
&c.) and is responsiblef or its working. His is the authority 
in his own sphere, the praise that attends the good in- 
spection, the discredit that must ensue if, and when, the 


machine fails to function. He it is who keeps an eye on 
his own particular myrmidons, and instructs the nervous 
young beginner in the art of handling an unruly class, and 
re-arranges the day’s work when Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown 
develops influenza at the last possible moment. He will 
soothe a parent anxious about a boy’s chances in school 
certificate French next summer, while when a colleague on 
his “ side ” is due for retirement, he will interview applicants 
for the succession, reducing such, it may be, to a short list 
of two or three—and then the head steps in at last for final 
decision. Meanwhile this fortunate Titan, official cares 
cheerfully laid down, has been addressing meetings in 
London on any non-educational topic you like, giving 
interviews to respectful pressmen, doing a little mild 
teaching to keep his hand in (and incidentally to keep in 
close touch with the mass of his boys)—or else, as is reported 
of the celebrated F. W. Walker of St. Paul’s, reclining in 
an armchair and meditating on the wider problems of 
education to the accompaniment of a soothing cigar. 
And he deserves this pleasant existence, for he has grasped 
the most important of all truths: that men appreciate 
work when they are trusted with genuine “ responsibility,” 
and that the more of this work you can get them to do, 
the happier they will be. And, incidentally, the easier time 
you'll have yourself. | , 

Of course, this latter plan requires great qualities. It 
implies a species of genius in choosing men who can be 
trusted—the same sort of gift that competent observers 
noted in the late Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The tradition of the 
benevolent despot headmaster dies hard, for it is far easier 
to the average, conscientious, suspicious human being to do 
everything himsclf—or at least make the attempt. But we 
can’t have it both ways, though of course most heads 
are neither unadulterated Grade A nor Grade B. In the 
long run, it becomes a question of to trust or not to trust ; 
to take all the weight on your own shoulders, or to settle 
the burden securely on to the shoulders of other people. 
It was said of a famous headmaster not long ago that he 
spent the week in London and returned to X for 
week-ends. Yet, indisputably, X under him flourished 
amazingly, and went from strength to strength. Here 
indeed was the perfect Grade B headmaster: his finger 
was not in the pie, but on the pulse. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4.—The celebration 
of the one hundred and tenth anniversary of the foundation 
of the College will be held at the College Theatre on Wednesday, 
December 13, 1933, at 8.15 p.m. The Foundation Oration will 
be delivered by Colonel John Buchan, C.H., M.P.; subject, 
“The Margins of Life.” The College Literary Society will 
present ‘‘ Arden of Feversham ” (c. 1592) with Elizabethan 
music and dance, in the College Theatre on Friday and Saturday, 
December 8 and 9, at 8 p.m. 
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Correspondence 


A BOOK-MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 


No doubt your readers will remember that last year a very 
successful Children’s Book Week was held throughout the country 
for the purpose of stimulating the interest of children in books 
and libraries. Arising out of that, and with a view to continuing 
the good work that was then commenced, we are proposing to 
issue through the libraries of the country a magazine for children 
dealing entirely with books. How they are made: what they 
are about: how they are written: and the topics themselves 
they deal with. These are to be issued at the nominal sum of 
£1 per thousand so that schools may be able to distribute 
judiciously to likely scholars free, or at least at a price which it 
will be possible for the children to pay, probably 1d. a year for 
four quarterly numbers. If any of your readers in charge of 
schools wish to take advantage of this they should notify us 
immediately. 

ALEX, J. PHILIP, 


“ Lodgewood,’’ Gravesend. Librarian and Book World. 


CAREERS ABROAD 


I notice that in your September issue there is an article by 
Mr. Richard Sidney entitled ‘‘ A Career Abroad,” embodying 
(on page 572) the statement that ‘‘ those who would enter the 
Malayan Civil Service, and other departments of the Govern- 
ment, receive a year’s training at the School of Oriental Studies 
in London before they sail. This prepares them for the atmo- 
sphere. When they get to this country they must quickly 
set about learning the language,” etc. 

This statement is erroneous in two respects. It is not true 
that these candidates stay with us, as the Indian Civil Service 
Probationers do, for a year. During the last four years or so 


they have always had only a twelve weeks’ intensive course 
(of ten hours a week actual teaching, mainly of the local language) 
followed by a written and oral test examination. Unfortunately, 
this system, which worked extremely well, has now come to an 
end so far as the administrative probationers for Malaya are 
concerned. They have been swept into the unified Colonial 
Service course at Oxford, where they will have a three-term 
course of a much more varied character, but in which the language 
will play only a subordinate part. This arrangement does not 
apply to other departments of Government in Malaya. This 
brings me to my second point. It is not the case that those who 
came, and are still coming, to us have to set about learning the 
language (of the country to which they are going) only when they 
arrive there. Both for Malaya and other parts of the East 
and Africa which this school serves, its leading and primary 
(though not exclusive) aim has been to give a thoroughly sound 
grounding in the local languages, combined with some knowledge 
of local customs, religions, and life generally. 

We have sometimes been styled “ a glorified Berlitz School,” 
as if we taught nothing but languages ; but it is a novel experi- 
ence for me to learn that we do not even teach them, but 
merely ‘‘ atmosphere.” 

I may add that the pupils who have passed through my hands 
and have written to me, or met me on their return home on 
leave, have all expressed their appreciation of the training 
given them at our school, which has generally enabled them to 
pass the local language examinations much sooner than the 
regulations required and consequently made them practically 
useful at an earlier stage. 

C. OTTO BLAGDEN, 
University Reader in Malay. 
School of Oriental Studies, London. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE EARL OF ONsLow, who has succeeded the late 
Lord Burnham as Chairman of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittees on Teachers’ Salaries, was educated at Eton and 
New College, Oxford. He received his early training in 
the Diplomatic Service, 1901-9, afterwards transferring 
to the Foreign Office. During the War he was mentioned 
three times in dispatches, and became Colonel in 1918. 
He was Civil Lord of the Admiralty 1920-1, and has been 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, the 
Ministry of Health, and the Board of Education. His 
period of office at the Board of Education was in 1923-4, 
when Lord Irwin, then the Hon. E. F. L. Wood, was 
President. Later he became Under-Secretary of War and 
he has been Chairman of Committees, House of Lords, 
since 1931. His long and successful experience in many of 
these and other capacities indicate the soundness of the 
choice, and his appointment has already received most 
favourable comment. 

* s s 

Mr. W. Sr. JOHN Pym, Board of Education Secondary 
School Inspector to the Devon and Cornwall area, has 
been appointed by the L.C.C. Education Committee to 
succeed Dr. F. H. Spencer as Chief Inspector of Schools 
on his retirement at Christmas. There were over sixty-six 
applications for this important post and the list contained 
the names of many well-known in educational circles. 
Mr. Pym graduated at Cambridge, and for several years 
he was occupied in social work in connexion with Cambridge 
House, Camberwell. He has no school-teaching experience, 
but for four years he was Fellow, Tutor, and Assistant 
Bursar of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

* * s 


THE Governors of the Borough Polytechnic have appointed 
Dr. D. H. Ingall, Assistant Director and Research Manager 
to the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association, to 


be Principal in succession to Mr. J. W. Bispham, O.B.E., 
who has been promoted to Assistant Education Ofħcer, 
Technology, under the London County Council. Dr. Ingall 
was educated at King Edward’s High School, Birmingham, 
and graduated as Doctor of Science at the University of 
Birmingham. He is a Fellow of Institute of Chemistry and 
Fellow of Institute of Physics. 
+ * * 

Mr. J. S. Davis, Secretary to the Norfolk Education 
Committee since 1921, has notified the Committee of his 
decision to retire from office on March 31 next. He will 
then have recorded forty-nine years’ service as teacher and 
administrator. 

+ a * 

THE Rev. E. F. Bonuore, Assistant Master and House 
Master at Rugby, who is to succeed Mr. J. Talbot as 
Headmaster of Haileybury, is an old pupil of Merchant 
Taylors’ School. He was a scholar at Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, becoming tenth wrangler in 1909. In the following 
year he obtained a second in the Natural Science Tripos, 
Part II. Later he was ordained and after three years as an 
assistant master at Rugby, he accepted appointment on the 
professional staff at St. John’s College, Agra, India. He 
served in the War and afterwards returned to Rugby. 

s s$ * 

Mr. D. J. Price, Senior Geography Master at the County 
School, Ilford, has been appointed Director of Education at 
Mountain Ash, Glamorgan, and will take up office this month. 

s * s 


THE resignation of Alderman E. L. Manning from the 
Chairmanship of the Nottingham Education Committee 
will be greatly regretted. He has been an active member 
of the Committee for thirty years and he will leave a great 
record behind him of improvements achieved and develop- 
ments made. 
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THE announcement of the death of Dr. T. F. G. Dexter 
will recall to a wide circle of teachers many memories of 
his active work in connexion with training centres. Under 
the old London School Board he acted as Head of the Fins- 
bury Centre. Later, when the pupil teacher system was 
cancelled, he became Principal of the Islington Day Training 
College. During War time the College was closed down owing 
to the response of students to the call for service, and 
Mr. Dexter refusing an appointment as Inspector of Schools, 
retired at the early age of 55. 

s $ * 

THE death of Dr. G. P. Williams, Chief Inspector of 

Schools for Wales, removes a familiar and much-beloved 
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figure from the schools of Wales. Educated at University 
College, Aberystwyth, where he got a First in English, 
and at one of the universities of Germany, Dr. Williams 
had experience of secondary education, and at Liverpool 
University. He was then appointed to the Welsh Inspec- 
torate and had charge of the Division which included 
Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire. He 
was a member of the Departmental Committee on Welsh, 
and a great admirer of another Chief Inspector, Sir Owen M. 
Edwards, whose life he had commenced to write. It will 
be interesting to watch whether the Welsh Department 
of the Board will now unify its own Chief Inspectorship 
and that of the Central Welsh Board. ONLOOKER. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 


In an Occasional Note last month we announced the final 
abolition of tuition fees in State secondary 
Fres Coe naety schools. (In boarding schools, of course, there 
will still be a charge for board and lodging.) 
This extension of gratuity was defended in Parliament as “a 
means to the great end of social justice, by which the children 
of rich and poor alike will be enabled to develop whatever in- 
tellectual faculties they may possess, and to explore side by 
side all the avenues of knowledge.’’ Critics who questioned the 
cost were reminded that of the total expenditure on secondary 
education the State has hitherto paid more than three-quarters, 
so that ‘‘ what parents thought they were buying was really a 
gift.” That the Ecole Unique is thus brought a step nearer is 
generally recognized. 


Another step in the same direction is the recent raising of the 
compulsory school age from 13 to 14. The 
Primary Elementary Certificate—'' the indis- 
pensable passport to all higher education, 
primary or secondary ’’—will now be taken at the age of ır. 
For the uncertificated there will be, from 11 to 14, largely 
increased opportunities of manual work. An incidental advan- 
tage of this extension of age is that France can now ratify the 
Genevan Convention as to the minimum age for child labour. 
The criticism is made that the two reforms will tend to speed-up 
the creation of an “unemployed intellectual proletariat,” a 
social danger long foreseen. (Since 1900 university students 
have increased from 30,000 to 90,000, and candidates for pro- 
fessional posts, in the last three years, from goo to 5,000.) The 
Minister, M. de Monzie (still at the helm after all the Ministerial 
shipwrecks) explains that the increased secondary school popu- 
lation will be periodically sifted by careful selection—carried 
out (till better means can be found) by the accepted methods of 
examination, supplemented by school records. He explained 
further to the Senate that the purpose of the extension of 
gratuity was not so much to attract more pupils, as to enrol 
and retain those who can best profit from higher studies. Strict 
selection, therefore, was essential, however “ difficult and delicate, 
and at times even unjust.”’ 


School Age 
Raised. 


And the cry all the time, as everywhere else, is for economy. 
Two recent official utterances are illuminating. 
In the Budget debate in the Chamber it was 
stated that the reduction of 5 per cent decreed 
last year in all ministerial departments had proved to be quite 
impossible in education, “ in spite of the most meticulous 
efforts.” At the same time the Director of secondary education 
estimates that for the last ten years his department has saved 
the State more than 100,000,000 francs a year! The complaints 
of the victims would fill many pages. We can only express our 
sympathy with them—teachers and taught. 


Financial. 


At this year’s Conference of the French Moral Education 
League, held in Paris under the chairmanship 

Moral Education. Of tne Rector of the Academy, and attended 
by numerous representatives of every side of 

secondary education (including parents), certain aspirations were 
recorded for transmission to the Conseil Supérieur. Among them 
we note: Teachers, while observing strict neutrality, not to 
hesitate to express such moral judgments as their conscience 
dictates, in order to minister to the education of the spirit (culture 
de l'ime) of their pupils. Head-teachers to be relieved of certain 
administrative duties in order to be more free to devote them- 
selves to the psychological and moral care of their pupils. Moral 


instruction (cours de morale) having been abolished (as largely 
ineffective—except in girls’ schools), informal talks (causeries) 
on school happenings, or on non-political national and inter- 
national events, given by staff or outsiders, to be substituted. 
Severe sanctions to be instituted (including public moral censure) 
for all departures from truth and honesty. In the moral educa- 
tion of boys, at least to the age of 12, the co-operation of 
women to be encouraged. Some form of monitorial system to 
be introduced. In the appointment of boarding-school assistants 
the ethical implications of their duty to be strongly stressed. 
Parent-teacher co-operation to be more encouraged. In all these 
and similar measures the supreme aim of moral education to be 
never forgotten—the awakening, that is, of a sense of personal 
responsibility to himself and others in the soul of every child. 
We sometimes wonder whether our own Moral Education League, 
dead and buried so long ago, will some day rise again. 


The third International Congress of Open Air Schools was held 
this year in Cologne. Representatives from 

yada all nations had been asked to submit short 
estimates of their value. The French con- 

tributor, after eulogizing sun, air, water, and '‘ rational ” food 
as the best weapons against tuberculosis, and prophesying that 
little by little all indoor schools will be moved outside, ends in 
these words: “Such a reform will put Death to flight, will 
save thousands of existences, and will, moreover, make a good 
bargain, seeing that ten open-air schools will save a hospital or a 
sanatorium. It will also uplift humanity, for the physical reacts 
on the moral. It is now everywhere recognized that the pupils 
of these schools leave them not only in better health, but better 
educated—sociable, frank, affectionate, human, with a horror 
of lying, hypocrisy, and all violence. ... They are thus a 
precious instrument for the understanding of individuals and the 
coming together of nations.” We are in full sympathy with the 
movement, but doth not the gentleman protest a little too much ? 


Two hitherto unpublished letters from Victor Hugo to an 
exalted examiner (name unknown) have come to light. We 
print the shorter—in the original. The other is merely an 
elaboration. “ Voici, mon illustre et cher ami, un jeune homme 
qui va passer son examen. Il tremble, mats il sait; 1l sait, mais 
il tremble. S'il vous tombe entre les mains, soyez-lui indulgent. 

vous, ex imo corde.—V1CTOR HuGo.” 

[Acknowledgments to the Revue Universitaire, L'Education, 
L'Ecole et la Vie, and Les Langues Vivantes.| 


RELIGION IN EpucaTion.—The Student Christian Movement 
Press will publish this month the first number of a quarterly 
review, Religion in Education. This Journal, intended primarily 
for teachers of scripture in schools and colleges, will also, it is 
hoped, be of practical use to parents, ministers and clergy. 
It will contain articles dealing with the actual teaching of 
scripture, contributions by authorities in the various depart- 
ments of Biblical study, accounts of teaching experiments in 
other countries, especially in the mission field, and information 
as to the activities of the many organizations created for the 
advancement of religious education. Among the distinguished 
contributors to the first number are Lord Irwin, the President 
of the Board of Education, Sir Charles Grant Robertson, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham University, Dr. Scott-Lidgett, 
formerly Vice-Chancellor of London University, Mr. Hugh Lyon, 
the Headmaster of Rugby, and Prof. T. W. Manson, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 
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G. BELL & SONS 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL BIOLOGY 


by F. J. WYETH, Sc.D., D.Sc. Complete 6s. Two Parts 3s. 6d. each. 


Written in accordance with the opinions expressed in the recent report on the School 
Certificate examination, for which Dr. Wyeth acted as one of the two investigators in 
biological subjects. The unity of Biology has been emphasized, and special attention is 
paid to the physiological processes of animals. The many clear and accurate illustrations 
are an important feature. Part I has been widely welcomed ; Part II has just been issued. 


Elizabethan Tragedy 
Edited by GEORGE RYLANDS, M.A. 


Six representative plays, with an introduction 
and a note to each play. The book provides 
a conspectus of Elizabethan Tragedy outside 
Shakespeare, in which all the important types 
of play are exhibited at their best. 


644 pages. 6s. net. 


Prose at Present 
Edited by R. W. MOORE, M.A. 


“ A particularly good selection of extracts 
from modern writers, with an interesting 
introduction. Some suggestive notes and 
questions are appended.” —THE A.M.A. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


The Great Cham 
Edited by JOHN GRAVES 


“ A skilful abridgment, and to a slight extent 
a re-arrangement of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Mr. Shepard’s illustrations breathe the refined 
grace of the age they depict.”—scorrisH 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Memorabilia Latina 
by F. J. SHIRLEY, M.A., Ph.D. 


This little book by the Headmaster of Work- 
sop College, contains an outline of the rules 
and a series of Latin vocabularies grouped 
by subjects. It should prove a valuable 
vade-mecum to School Certificate candidates. 


64 pages. 9d. 


Emil und die Detektive 
by ERICH KASTNER 


Adapted and edited by D. Jenner, B.A., “ this 
popular boys’ story is just the book to interest 
a School Certificate form. . .. An excellent 
two-shillingsworth.”—THE A.M.A. 


Price 2s. 


Graph Book 
by C. V. DURELL and A. W. SIDDONS 


This well-known book is now available in two 
parts. In the new impression a few pages 
have been simplified and amplified, while 
revision examples have been added. The price 
also has been reduced. 


Manilla, 1s. 6d. ; two parts, 10d. each. 


Illustrated. 2s. Stiff boards, 1s. 9d. 


THE LABORATORY WORKSHOP 
by E. H. DUCKWORTH, B.Sc., and R. HARRIES. Fully Illustrated. ros. net, 


This book should prove indispensable to science teachers. It provides a thoroughly 
practical guide to the equipment of a workshop, furnishes clear instruction in the use of 
tools, and gives information regarding the construction of a wide range of apparatus. 
In addition, there are valuable hints on the setting up of fresh and interesting experiments. 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the November Competition is “ Itzehoe,” 
proxime accessit “ Lapin.” 


The winner of the September Competition was Mr. Irvine 
Gray, M.A., Mill Den, Balhousie, Perth, Scotland. 


Will “ Agricola,” the winner of the October Competition, 
kindly send name and address ? | 


We classify the sixty-nine versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Itzehoe, Lapin, Beetle, Trina, Winton, Fantasia, 
Chardonne, Bésigue, Fleetwood, A. K. M., 
Als ob, Nemora, Ex or, Silsden, Aberdonian, 
Strix, J. E. M., Otto, V. N., Bignor, H. S. W., 
McRano, Yendu, Jane, Château d’If, J. Q., 
Superannuated, Nochmals, Cadwal, Chauve- 
souris. 


Class I[.—Woodlea, Rathdowney, Auburn, H. R., Atossa, 
Memus, L. A. B., Singapore, D. C. P. (Poole), 
Leander, Gwynneth Gracie, Gwendy, Jaques, 
M. C., Argos, Eleanor, Cruter, Petit, Miss H. M., 
Tyra, D. A. L. H., Phlogiston, G. E. M., Flops, 
A. E.M. F. 


Class III.—Springbok, R. A. D., La Belle Nivernaise, Lizard, 
Emjay, Old Trident, S. A. G., Scarab, Little 
Nell, Onyx, D. W., Pierre, L. E. C. M. 


“ MALAISIE,” BY HENRI FAUCONNIER 
(Paris, Librairie Stock) 

J'entends respirer doucement près de moi. Ai-je dormi ? 
Quelqu’un dort ici. Où est-il? Où étions-nous tout à l'heure 
ensemble, peut-être perdus, mélangés en dehors de nous-mêmes ? 
Quand on ne rêve pas en dormant, c'est qu'on est dans le domaine 
de l'Universel. Est-ce bien cela que disait Rolain, hier soir ? 
Mais ce qu'il dit, c'est toujours . . . jusqu’à nouvel ordre. 

C'était simple, pourtant, jadis. J'étais moi. J’avais un corps, 
une âme, une vie. Tout ça bien stable, embossé face au vent. 
Et puis on m’a dit que j'aurais peut-être plusieurs vies, et alors 
les cables ont commencé à s’affaler. Maintenant, j'ai mille 
ames, ou zéro. Je dérive, vaisseau-fant6me dans un conte. 

Je voudrais des certitudes, quand elles gronderaient comme 
des tonnerres. 

Les catholiques envisagent l'enfer sans en mourir. 
confortable que rien. 

Si je pouvais me tirer à pile ou face. 

La certitude... Mais la certitude, c'est l'ignorance. 
L'ignorance des enfants. Newton enfant ne secouait les pom- 
miers que pour manger les pommes qui tombent. Qui tombent, 
voilà tout. Pourquoi dire pourquoi? Puisque le mystère 
commence avec l'explication ? 

Rolain aime tout ce mystère. Moi, ça me fourmille dans la tête, 
ça m’intoxique. Ah! Certes, je ne suis pas le même qu'avant 
de le connaître. Je pense, je pense, —et le donc, c'est que je ne 
sais pas si je suis. 

Ces Malais sont intéressants. C'est comme la jungle. Des 
arbres, seulement des arbres. Pays monotone. On entre dedans 
—je sens que je vais m’endormir—et c'est la forêt enchantée. 


PASSAGE FROM 


C’est plus 


TRANSLATED BY “ [ITZEHOE ”’ 


I hear some one breathing gently near me. Have I been 
asleep ? Somebody is sleeping here. Where is he? Where 
were we just now together, lost perhaps, intermingled outside 
ourselves ? When one does not dream while sleeping, it is 
because one is in the realm of the Universal. Is that what 
Rolain was saying yesterday evening ? But whatever he says, 
it is always—until further orders. 

It was quite simple, however, a while ago. I was myself. 
I had a body, a soul, a life. All quite steady, moored broadside 
to the wind. And then some one told me that I should have, 
perhaps, several lives, so then the ropes began to slip. Now, 
it is either a thousand souls that I possess, or none at all. I am 
adrift, a phantom ship in a legend. 

Certainties, those are what I want, even should they growl 
at me like thunder. Roman Catholics face the thought of Hell 
without dying of it. It is more comfortable than nothing at all. 

If I could but toss up for it. 

Certainty—but certainty—can be ignorance. The ignorance 
of children. The child Newton only shook apple-trees for the 
sake of eating the apples that would fall. That fall, nothing more. 
Why ask why ? Since with the explanation begins the mystery. 

Rolain delights in all this mystery. As for myself, my head 
buzzes with it, it intoxicates me. Ah, indeed—I am not what 


I was before I knew him. I think—I think—and the ‘‘ therefore ”’ 
comes to—that I do not know whether I exist. These Malays 
are interesting. Like the jungle. Trees, nothing but trees. 
A monotonous country. Then one enters it, I feel I am dropping 
off to sleep, and it is the Enchanted Forest. 


As frequently happens when we set a seemingly straight- 
forward passage, it is easy to understand, and very tricky 
to translate. Thus even the Prize Version is not without 
blemish: we do not like intoxicates me for m'tintoxique. 
Renderings for this phrase which we like best are It sets 
my brain whirling, it fuddles me, by a new competitor— 
“J.Q”, and As for me, it worries me and goes to my head 
by our young friend ‘ Scarab,” who is also commended for 
grumble like sullen thunder. Nor are we quite satisfied with 
until further orders, preferring the more idiomatic until further 
notice of “ Beetle,” ‘‘ Bésigue,’’ and a few others, far too 
few! Many of our best translators have tried to get away 
from the direct simplicity of this phrase. ‘‘ Lapin,” who 
nearly won, has it pending further inspiration; *' Trina,” 
until next time ; “ Winton,” till things change ; “ Chardonne,"’ 
until a new philosophy; ‘‘ Fleetwood,” subject to revision ; 
‘ Als ob,” till a fresh idea gets hold of him. We will not quote 
any more versions; these are sufficient to show how a 
translator may understand perfectly, and yet fail to render 
an every-day idiom by its equivalent. Dear ‘‘ Als ob,” 
we implore you not to use continual italics. fe can see 
your point without that assistance ! 


Tout ça bien stable, embossé face au vent presented diff- 
culty to many. One of the renderings we like best is all 
taut and trim, foursquare to the elements, by * Strix,” and 
the very similar foursquare to all the winds that blow, by 
“Otto. ‘‘ Froggie ” almost joins this good company with 
anchored fore and aft and pointing into the wind, 


vy- 


> 


‘“‘ Chauve-souris ” and “ Als ob ” sent versions in very 
colloquial style, a suitable device for conveying the spirit 
of this account of Lescure’s half-waking thoughts. 
“ Itzehoe ” will no doubt agree. She sends the following 
interesting footnote: “Un jeune Francais me dit que 
Monsieur Fauconnier se sert d’un Français exécrable. Trop 
de gu’on au lieu de que l’on. Moi, je lui ai dit que le pauvre 
homme délire.” 

We thought the great charm of this book was its 
philosophy, or rather its search after philosophy, but we 
were perhaps unkind to choose so metaphysical a passage, 
as it misled several competitors, who forgot that Malaisie 
means Malaya, thus: difficulties, “ Little Nell ” ; these 
embarrassments, “S. A. G.” ; sensations, “ Eleanor’’: 
mysteries of the mind, ‘‘ La Belle Nivernaise ” ; disturbances, 
“D. W."; uneasiness, “M. C.” “ Onyx,” and 
“ A. E. M. F.” ; these problems, “ Scarab ” and “ Lizard.” 


These translators were of course unable to guess what 
Ces Malais meant, “ Fantasia ” and many others took it 
for these Malayan islands. By the bye, there is internal 
evidence that ‘‘ Springbok ” did know what Malais meant, 
but he left the word untranslated, contenting himself with 
inverted commas; why ? 


“ Chardonne,”’ “ Leander,” and “ Flops ” cleverly trans- 
lated vaisseau-fant6me as Flying Dutchman, which conveys 
the spirit of the original but is not so poetic as phantom 
vessel or ghost-ship. In this connexion we commend 
“ Gwendy,” I am adrift, a mythical phantom ship; 
“ Nochmals,” I float adrift, a phantom ship in a fairy tale ; 
and ‘‘ Argos,” like a legendary ghost-ship, I drift before the 
wind. ‘“ Phlogiston ” lost the point; he says clearly estab- 
lished fair and square, giving no nautical indication to lead 
up to his later reference to his moorings. 

There are many commendable points in this months’ 
versions. We give a few: “ Petit” and ‘ Singapore": 
since explanation is the beginning of mystery; ‘* Gwynneth 

(Continued on page 770) 
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FURTHER STEPS IN WRITING ENGLISH 


A manual of English Composition for 
the middle forms of Secondary Schools 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. 


Headmaster The Mercers’ School, 
Author of ‘“ The Writer’s Craft” 


224 PAGES 1s. 9d. CLOTH BOARDS 


SS 
THE 
READING APPROACH TO FRENCH 
By Professors H. E. FORD and R. K. HICKS 


PART ONE 236 pages 2s. Od. 
PART TWO 112 pages 1s. 6d. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 1s. Od. 
THE READING APPROACH TO FRENCH is not a grammar. 
The grammar and syntax contained in it are only there for the 


purpose of explaining difficulties in reading and to make reading 
possible at a much earlier stage than by other methods. 


> 
‘‘ For clearness and conciseness we must give these the award 


over any other school history we have seen’’ 


A TEXTBOOK OF MODERN ENGLISH 


HISTORY 
By G. W. SOUTHGATE, B.A. 
BOOK I. 1485-1714. 3s. 6d. BOOK II. 1714-1930. 4s. 0d. 


OR IN SECTIONS 
SECTION I. 2s. 6d. SECTION II. 3s. 6d. SECTION III. 3s. 6d. 
1422-1603 1603-1783 1783-1930 


A O STREET, LONDON, NENP <. 
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Gracie,” since mystery begins with explanation; and “ Ex 
or,” no mystery till vou start explaining. “ Ex or” also 
gives us the idiomatic I feel I am doztng off. 

“ Bignor ” gives the pleasant rendering Catholics con- 
template Hell without being scared to death. Better that than 
nothing. ‘‘ Springbok” Catholics contemplate Hell, and die 
not of fright. 

“ A. K. M.” is commended for holding intercourse outside 
of our entities; and “ Cruter ” for If only I could solve my 
problem by the spin of a coin. 

We are glad to welcome “‘ Singapore,” who lived so long 
in Malaya that she read “ Malaisie ” greedily. 

We thank “ Nemora ” for giving the famous quotation 
from Descartes to which Lescure refers: Je pense, donc je 
suis, and the careful “ Bésigue,’’ who gives chapter and 
verse: ‘‘ Discours de la Méthode,” IVe, para. 1. 

“ Atossa ” asks us to thank “ Atlantis ” for helping to 
find the passage in “ Bolingbroke.” ‘‘ Beetle’s ” letter gave 
us much pleasure. We think this feature has been running 
since 1887, and perhaps earlier, though not quite regularly. 
We apologize to “ Winton ’’; we do not like. our old 
friends to think us unfair. The question is a moot point. 
“Winton ” thinks bonne vteille in the Breton song was 
the mother, and of course he may be right. We thought he 
had avoided being definite on the point, and we confess 
that he is justified, the original being quite as vague. 

What a pity that “ Superannuated ” spoiled his nice 
version by thinking that où% was a misprint for ou. This 
led him on a wrong tack, and we feel guilty because there 
have been misprints in the past. We are very sorry. 

The wit of our competitors is a never-failing source of 
delight to us. This time our task was enlivened by one 
competitor having changed his pseudonym, adding the 
statement that “ X ” has died—from exposure. 

We reserve space to share with our readers the pleasure 


MODERN 
FURNITURE 


FOR THE 


MODERN 
SCHOOL 


given us by “H. S. W.,” to whose kind thought and 
critical faculty we are indebted for the following : 

“H. S. W.” is struck by the similarity between part of 
this bizarre passage and “ Lights Out ” by Edward Thomas, 
of which he ventures to quote the first and last stanzas, in 
case the Editor does not know it. 


I have come to the borders of sleep, 
The unfathomable deep 

Forest where all must lose 

Their way, however straight, 

Or winding, soon or late ; 

They cannot choose. 


The tall forest towers ; 

Its cloudy foliage lowers 
Ahead, shelf above shelf ; 
Its silence I hear and obey 
That I may lose my way 
And myself. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Heinrich Heine. 
(Buch der Lieder.) 


Die heil’gen drei Kén’ge aus Morgenland, 
Sie frugen in jedem Stadtchen : 

“ Wo geht der Weg nach Bethlehem, 

Ihr lieben Buben und Madchen ? ” 


Die Jungen und Alten, sie wussten es nicht, 
Die Könige zogen weiter ; 

Sie folgten einen goldenen Stern, 

Der leuchtete lieblich und heiter. 

Der Stern blieb stehen über Joseph's Haus, 
Da sind sie hineingegangen ; 

Das Ochslein briillte, das Kindlein schrie, 
Die heil’gen drei Könige sangen. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
(Continued on page 772) 
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THE EDINBURGH 
SOURCE BOOK 


for BRITISH HISTORY 
1603—1707 


Edited by 


BASIL WILLIAMS 
Professor of History in the 


University of Edinburgh 


“An extremely valuable and remarkably inexpensive 
collection of documents.” —T be Journal of Education. 
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ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. 
58 BLOOMSBURY STREET W.C. x 


ARE YOU PRODUCING A PLAY THIS TERM? 


If so, send stamped addressed envelope to Hon. Sec., LITTLE 
THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH. 

Many Thousands of Beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods and 
sizes, copied from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics. Stage 
Curtains, Silk and Velvet Stage-hangings, Scenery and Pro- 
perties loaned at special rates to educational organizations. 

DRAMATIC LIBRARY containing every classic and modern play. 
Any number of books, selected by expert librarian according to members’ 
requirements, forwarded throughout the year. Annual subscription, 5s. 

FREE ADVISORY BUREAU concerning choice of plays and pro- 
amare problems of scenery, acting and stagecraft. Rehearsals super- 

ised, plays coached, lecture-demoustrations on stage technique given 
by professi onal stage staff. 

WEEK-END COURSE OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD, now running fortnightly, 
October to May. Admission any week-end. Thoroughly practical course 
in acting and play production. 

A DRAMA SCHOOL OF ACTING and PLAY PRODUCTION 
will be held at Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, in two alternative 
sessions, vis. from December 29 to January 7, and from January 5 to 

anuary 14. Every branch of stage technique taught in actual theatre 

y professional stage staff. Acting parts guaranteed all members. 
Inclusive fee, three guineas. 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 


(Open to other professions) 
Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 


at a net outlay of from 12/— to 60/— per annum 
Contributions provide an spon muung fund if ne claim fer sickness 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member who introduces another. 


Special Section also under the National Health and Pensions Act 
with valuable Scheme of Additional Benefits for Dental, Ophthalmic, 
and other Treatments. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, STUTIS, 
47 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Telephone : MUSEUM 2327 
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A Selection of 
New and Standard Textbooks 


LATIN 


The First Two Years of Latin vy 
L. W. P. LEWIS, M.A., and E. H. GODDARD, 
M.A. 

“ Very well planned. The method of approach 
is easy to follow.” — Education. 

Second Impression. 3a. 64. 
Exceedingly well graduated.” —Church Times. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Intermediate Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity by J. E. PHILLIPS, MA. B.Sc. 
Wandsworth Technical Institute. 363 pp. 270 
diagrams and illustrations. 6s. 6d. 
Electricity and Magnetism py 
A. PRATT, B.A., B.Sc. 
‘In all departments book is good.’’—Technical 
Journal. 


Fifth Impression. $e. 6d. 


A School Geometry: With Complete 
Revision Course by C. O. Tuckey, M.A., and 
P. W. C. HOLLOWELL. 450 figures. 

Second Impression. 48. 64d. 


With Answers, 5s. Answers only, ls. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Land-Forms and Life vy C. C. CARTER, 
author of ‘‘ A Geographical Grammar,” &c. 
Second Impression. 6a. 6d. 


A New Regional Geography of the 
World by M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. 
Fourth Impression. 6s. 


De Martonne’s Shorter Physical 


Geography, Translated by E. D. LABORDE, 
Ph.D. Fifth Impression. %s. 64. 


Germany : An Introductory Study in Physical 


and Human Geography by JASPER H. STEM- 
BRIDGE, F.R.G.S. 3s. 6d. 


HIS TORY 


The Adventure of Man by F. c. 
HAPPOLD, M.A. Seventh Impression. 3s. 


The Making of England: From 55 B.C. 


to A.D. 1485 by F. C. HAPPOLD, M A. 
Third Impression. 8. 6d. 


The British Empire by D. C. SOMER- 
VELL, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
DIVINITY 


The Religions of Mankind by Ss. M. E. 
TROOD. Recommended by the Rev. H. K. Luce 
in The Journal of Education as specially suitable 
for Fifth Forms. Second Impression. 2g. 6d. 


ENGLISH 


The Companion Poets. Edited by S. S. 
SOPWITH, M.A. 

KEATS. (Central Welsh Board: School Certificate) 

Eleventh Impression. 2g. 6d. 

TENNYSON : Containing ‘‘ Oenone’’ and “‘ The 

Lotus Eaters.” (Oxford Locals: Junior) Qs. 6d. 


22 Berners St., W. 1 
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awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize move than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place wili be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 754, must reach 
the office by the first post on January 1, 1934, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 Is., and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 


course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. — 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 6, 
1934. 
On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


A particularly attractive greeting card for bird lovers is 
published this year by the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds. It reproduces in colour a picture, specially painted 
and presented to the Society by the great bird-artist, Mr. 
Archibald Thorburn, of a cock chaffinch in full summer plumage 
on a branch of hawthorn. The poise of the bird, the delicate 
treatment of the plumage, and the artistic setting make a 
memento well worth preserving. The card may be obtained 
from the offices of the R.S.P.B., 82 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. 1, price 4s. 7d. a dozen, this including postage and enve- 
lopes. All proceeds from the sale go to the Society’s funds. 

$ $ $ 


THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PREss, LTD., has issued a con- 
venient catalogue of its educational publications, and a separate 
small pamphlet of new books. The larger list is classified by 
subjects and annotated, and there are title and author indexes. 


TH 


HOUSE FOR 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


STATIONERY FURNITURE 
TEXTBOOKS HANDWORK 
PRIZE BOOKS KINDERGARTEN 


SCHOOL UNIFORM 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 


FULL RANGE OF SAMPLES ON VIEW IN THE SHOWROOMS AND LIBRARY 
COMPLETE CATALOGUES SENT FREE TO PRINCIPALS ON APPLICATION 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 
LONDON, W.C. | 
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BLACKIES NEW BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS OF 
SOLIDS. By H. A. Baxter, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master, Liverpool Institute High School ; 
formerly Scholar of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
8s. 6d. net. 

This book offers a comprehensive course in elementary 
mechanics suited to beginners, and covers the work 
required for the Higher School Certificate examination 
in applied mathematics. It is also intended to meet the 
requirements in theoretical mechanics of students 
taking up technical courses. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. Hucues, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 
PANTON, B.A. 
Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 28. each. Cloth 
Boards. 28. 3d. each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 
A series of three books on the topic method designed 
to provide a course in science for boys and girls of 
average ability between the ages of 11 and 14. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. 
A Book for Teachers. By A. G. HuGuHEs, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., M.Ed. 4s. 6d. net. 


(A Companion to the above three books) 


MATHEMATICAL FACTS AND 
FORMULAE. By A. S. PERcIVAL, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. vi+125 pp. 4s. 6d. net. 

This little book is intended as a manual for laboratory 

workers and is largely a collection of mathematical 

formulae with easy proofs when thought necessary. 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By F. J. Hemmincs, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. Cuark, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. Cloth 
Boards. 48. 6d. 

This book meets the requirements of the more advanced 

mathematics syllabuses of the various School Certi- 

ficate and Matriculation Examinations. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 

CULUS. By N. J. CHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 

‘and E. H. Fryer, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 

Masters at Charterhouse. Cloth Boards. 5s. 
Covers the course in Co-ordinate Geometry and Calculus 
for the Additional Papers in the Oxford and Cambridge 
School Certificate Examination, but the ability to differ- 
entiate Trigonometric Functions adds so largely to the 
power of the Calculus that it has been thought advisable 
to add a chapter on these functions. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. HANKINSON, M.A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. Copiously illustrated. 
6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 
Primarily intended as a textbook for any of the School 
Certificate Examinations, and in especial for the new 
syllabus in Biology for the School Certificate of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SOALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
These prices ave strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page £8 10 0 | Half Column [$ page] £2 10 0 
One Column [} page] 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
Od. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with Orrick ADDRESS. 
If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


{Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, of to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” af Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 


All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDOATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payahle. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed “The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating fuli name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at the top left-hand corner 
of the front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcatg Broapway, E.C.4 


The New Unemployment Bill 


The Unemployment Bill recently introduced into the 
House of Commons represents an attempt on the part 
of the Government to solve, in some measure at any 
rate, two of the most pressing problems regarding the 
passage of adolescents from the stage of formal education 
into industry; these two problems being the bridging 
of the gap in State supervision between the ages of 14 
and 16, and the maintenance of efficiency and moral 
in the juvenile unemployed. 

The gap in State supervision arises from the fact that 
children may, and nearly go per cent of them do, leave 
school at the end of the term in which they become 
14 years old, whereas they do not become subject to the 
provisions of the Health and Unemployment Insurance 
Acts until they are 16. In the interval, neither the 
School Medical Service nor the panel doctor is concerned 
with them, and though they may, if they wish, seek the 
assistance of the Juvenile Employment Bureaux estab- 
lished by local education authorities, or of the Juvenile 
Employment Exchanges of the Ministry of Labour, it 
is quite certain that the great majority of them fail 
to do so. This is clearly shown by the fact that of some 
700,000 juveniles leaving school in a year less than 
100,009 find posts with the assistance of the official 
machinery, the remainder shifting for themselves at an 
age when they are most in need of assistance and advice. 

Though it may appear somewhat strange, it is true 
to say that this gap in supervision has remained open 
so long largely owing to the efforts of those who have 
the interests of juveniles most at heart. Teachers and 
administrators alike have felt that the years up to 15 
or even to 16 should belong to education rather than to 
industry, and that by acquiescing in the downward 
extension of industrial insurance they would be giving 
industry a vested interest in some of these years, which 
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would make it harder than ever in the future to secure 
any raising of the school leaving age. It has also been 
argued, that it is demoralizing to place extreme youth 
“on the dole ” and, further, that since unemployment 
among juveniles under 16 is not extensive, it is unfair 
to exact contributions at this age with little prospect 
of financial benefit. 

So long ago as 1929, the National Advisory Council 
for Juvenile Employment was asked by the Government 
to report on the possible downward extension of the 
age of insurance, and the great majority of educational 
associations were then firmly against any such measures. 
When, however, there seemed a good prospect of the 
school leaving age being raised immediately, the National 
Advisory Council reported in favour of the age of 
insurance being lowered to I5 as soon as the leaving 
age was raised to that point, and an Act of Parliament 
was passed accordingly. The proposal to raise the leaving 
age having collapsed ingloriously for a variety of reasons, 
the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, 
which reported towards the close of last year, obviously 
felt that the gap could be tolerated no longer. The 
members were unanimous that the age of entry into 
insurance should be the school leaving age, this being, 
indeed, almost the only matter within their terms of 
reference on which they were unanimous. 


The various organizations concerned with education, 
after much searching of heart, generally accepted the 
conclusion of the Royal Commission on this matter. 
Many of them feel that the forces making for the 
early raising of the leaving age were becoming too 
strong to be resisted whatever happened to the age of 
insurance, and that the urgency of closing the gap, and 
thus bringing the young people concerned under the 
supervision of the State, was too strong to be resisted. 
The Unemployment Bull now before Parliament is the 
result. Briefly, it provides that a juvenile under 16, 
on entering an insurable occupation (agriculture being 
one of the chief exceptions), shall be required, along 
with his employer, to contribute twopence weekly to 
the Insurance Fund. In return, his parent (if also 
insured) shall be entitled to benefit in respect of the 
juvenile as a dependant when both insured parent and 
insured juvenile under 16 are unemployed, the insured 
juveniles themselves benefiting, if unemployed, on reach- 
ing the age of 16. There is also a provision that juveniles 
who continue in full-time education after the leaving 
age shall receive a free credit of contributions up to a 
maximum of ten contributions per annum. 


On the financial side, there seems reason to suppose 
that the Employment Fund will make a profit out of these 
young people. As already stated, unemployment 
under 16 is not extensive and the Unemployment 
Benefit which the Bill proposes is not lavish, the prin- 
cipal expenditure contemplated being mainly due to 
the fact that Juveniles will generally have made sufficient 
contributions to qualify them for unemployed benefit 
on reaching the age of 16, whereas at present they cannot 
qualify until they are aged 16 years and 6 months. 
One cannot avoid the suspicion that this financial aspect 
of the matter weighed heavily in the minds of certain 
members of the Royal Commission. Those most 
interested in the welfare of adolescents have accepted 
the conclusions of the Commission on quite other 
grounds, namely the urgency of bringing these youngsters 
under skilled supervision, of giving them greater induce- 
ments to use the machinery provided for placing them 
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in suitable posts, and of securing accurate knowledge 
of their working hours and conditions which at present 
leave much to be desired in many cases. The financial 
profit which these juveniles bring to the Fund should 
not be allowed to prejudice the raising of the school 
leaving age, but obviously there is a risk that it will. 

The other pressing problem mentioned earlier in this 
article is that of sustaining the efficiency and moral of 
juveniles during unemployment. Any one who has been 
brought into intimate contact with children leaving 
school, and has again had to deal with them in the mass 
after prolonged unemployment, cannot fail to be pro- 
foundly distressed by the terrible deterioration in 
appearance, in mentality, and in general attitude to life 
which the majority of them show. Their self-respect 
seems to have gone, and also their respect for others ; 
apathy and hopelessness, or alternatively a keen resent- 
ment against organized society are their prevailing 
characteristics, and their physical habits are often 
deplorable. These are strong terms, but unfortunately 
they are justified by the state of the subjects they 
describe, and the blame is largely ours, not theirs. 
Leaving school full of anticipation and hope, these 
youngsters have been allowed to reach the conclusion 
that there is no place for them in our organization, that 
nobody wants them, and that the outlook is hopeless. 

The Bill we are considering proposes to deal with their 
plight by increasing the provision of Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment Centres and classes, which unemployed juveniles 
are required to attend as a condition of drawing Unen- 
ployment Benefit. Local education authorities are to 
be given the duty of establishing such Centres wherever 
juvenile unemployment is considerable, and elsewhere 
the unemployed adolescent is to be required to attend 
existing classes wherever possible. 

A large amount of effort and goodwill has already been 
expended on the provision and maintenance of these 
Centres, though hitherto it has not been possible to 
bring financial pressure on juveniles under 16 to attend 
them and the Ministry of Labour has not been in a 
position to compel a reluctant local authority to estab- 
lish a Centre. At their best, however, these centres 
must always fall far short of the ideal, valuable as their 
work has been in many instances. The adolescents 
attending them constantly come and go, youngsters of 
every kind of aptitude, disposition, and ability have to 
be grouped together, and many of them begin to attend 
in a state of rebellion and leave before very much can 
be done for them. The housing, equipment and staffing 
of the Centres have also suffered from the fact that they 
have been regarded by the authorities as temporary 
expedients with no security of tenure. 

While we must accept the provisions of this Bill, 
regarding the education and training of unemployed 
juveniles as steps in the right direction, we are bound 
to regard them as feeble and hesitating steps, and we 
shall continue to hope and work for something much 
better, preferably on the lines of the Private Members 
Bill recently introduced into the House of Commons by 
Lord Eustace Percy, that distinguished convert from 
the opposition to the raising of the leaving age, or by 
the application of the Day Continuation School sections 
of the Education Act. The greatly increased number 
of children who will become 14 during the next two years 
owing to birth-rate fluctuations just after the War, 
makes this problem more acute and may be expected 
to hasten its solution. 
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Occasional Notes 


PHE leading article published by The Times of 
November 7 on the subject of teachers’ salaries 
has provoked much hostile comment and some resent- 


, ment. Referring to the petition 
Pa a organized by the National Union of 
Salaries. Teachers, it says that many will doubt 


whether the antiquated method of 
procedure by petition is likely to have much effect, but 
it will at least encourage members of Parliament to look 
into the facts. It then directs attention to those Govern- 
ment pronouncements, frequently quoted, which entitle 
the teachers to claim that the reduction made two 
years ago was temporary in character. “ If,” it proceeds, 
‘the petition is intended merely to enforce that con- 
tention, it is unnecessary, for no one questions it. If it 
is intended to persuade Parliament to increase the 
salaries forthwith, it is bound to fail in its purpose.” 
The article then goes on to advocate the submission of 
the question to the Burnham Committee which “ can 
do more towards a permanent settlement than any 
number of petitions.” It is very significant that the 
fact that the Burnham Committee was ignored in 1931 
is not mentioned at all, and neither is it stated that if 
the cuts are to be restored by means of the action of 
local authorities the latter are impotent until the 
Government restores the grant for education to a 
position not less favourable than it was in 1931. The 
simple and straight course is for the Government itself 
to cancel the cuts entirely and then announce its grant 
policy. It will then be possible for the Burnham Com- 
mittee to function once more. 


HE writer of the “ Educational Officers’ Notes ” in 
The School Government Chronicle adopts in his 
November article a very sympathetic attitude towards 
the claim. of teachers that their 

5 an salaries should be restored to the 1931 

l level. “ The growing opposition among 

local education authorities,” he says, “ to the con- 
tinuance of the 10 per cent cut from teachers’ salaries 
seems to have surprised even those who are usually best 
informed concerning local opinion. The most striking 
feature of this movement is its origin, for sympathy 
with the teaching profession had already been officially 
expressed by several education committees before the 
National Union of Teachers organized its huge petition. 
. . . The official organ of the Association of Education 
Committees has shown a tendency to underrate the 
extent and significance of this movement . . . at least 
twenty-five local education authorities have already made 
this demand, and every week sees some addition to this 
number. What those authorities have demanded is the 
restoration of the cut. In some cases—but not all—this 
is coupled with a demand for a restoration of the 60 per 
cent Government grant. ... The Government alone 
imposed the cut, and it would have been reasonable to 
demand that the Government should now restore it as a 
necessary preliminary to, rather than as a possible 
outcome of, a revival of that Committee’s functions. 
The Burnham Committee must inevitably lose in power 
and prestige if it consents to formulate new scales on 
any other basis than the full scales as last revised by 
them.” These words, coming from such a source, are 
very cheering. They reproduce almost exactly the 
argument of the editorial in the A.M.A. for November. 


MeN people who are interested in the reform of 

our examination system are becoming aware that 
the large amount of money received from entry fees by 
university and other bodies may operate 
in the direction of creating vested 
interests which would possibly be hostile 
to changes desirable for their own sake. It may therefore 
not be inopportune to ask the question, “‘ Where do the 
profits made by the examining boards go to? ” It would 
be well to ascertain whether these are merged in income 
derived from other sources, or, if not, in what other 
way they are dealt with. It seems reasonable to suggest 
that some part of the surplus, at any rate, might be 
devoted to helping candidates and schools. In some 
schools it might be possible to make some reduction in 
the entry fees. Another proposal we have heard men- 
tioned is that expensive articles required in practical 
science examinations might well be provided by the 
examining bodies. This assumes that there is a surplus, 
and that it is large enough to be usefully employed. 
We do not think it is unreasonable to expect examining 
bodies to publish their accounts in such a form as would 
indicate the ratio of expenses to income, and to make 
these accounts available for inspection by all interested 
persons. 


Examinations 
and Finance. 


6 allegations made at the meeting of the Council 
of the National Association of Outfitters to the 
effect that school bursars make profits out of clothes sold 
to scholars, and that some headmasters 

dcucol Giot, receive commissions from goods bought 

y parents from school shops, should 

receive the attention of those concerned. Everybody 
knows that at many schools boys are expected to obtain 
goods, especially those connected with sport, at the 
school and nowhere else, and we understand that the 
usual practice is to devote any profits from such sales 
to the games fund or some other school activity. But 
this implies that the goods sold are of proper quality 
and that no better ones could be obtained elsewhere for 
the same price. It was stated at the above meeting that 
at a certain school flannel trousers worth 7s. a pair were 
sold for 17s. 6d., with the intimation that the retail 
price was {1 5s. The school paid 11s. 6d. for the trousers 
and advertised them as part of the governors’ scheme to 
reduce expenses to parents for good quality articles. It 
may be that, as Cecil Rhodes said about university 
authorities, school bursars are sometimes children in 
financial matters, but evidently there should be some 
means of checking the value of goods supplied. We 
should say that it is very rare for any individual master 
to make personal profit out of the system, and schools 
will no doubt be anxious to let the public know to what 
purpose the profits, if any, are devoted. Even a single 
case of the kind quoted raises doubts which ought to be 
dispelled. 


TE opening of the National Central Library in 
Bloomsbury by the King was a notable event. 
When the Library started, seventeen years ago, it con- 
tained only 1,400 books in four rooms. 

Enea RANI The Institution now unites the re- 

` sources of great libraries all over the 

world, and through it “ a student in Todmorden may 
borrow a rare book from Tokio,” as the Daily Telegraph 
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remarks, and already more than 5,000,000 volumes can 
be obtained on request from the scattered local libraries 
of Britain. This has been made possible through the 
generous grant made by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees. Dr. Albert Mansbridge, in presenting an 
address to His Majesty, said that public libraries supply 
the life blood of the intellectual vitality of the nation. 
They provide healthy mental recreation for the weary, 
and the indispensable material of the knowledge and 
thought without which no nation can prosper. But no 
library could possess all the books that a reader might 
need, and only by a well-organized system of loans could 
every necessary book be brought within reach of the 
reader. The King, in reply, said that the expansion in 
the number of libraries was welcome evidence of a 
growing recognition that education does not end with 
school or college. Education was many-sided, and must 
lead to the encouragement of reading for recreation and 
for the intrinsic pleasure that reading can afford. The 
Library was a National University which all might 
attend and none need ever leave. This well sums up 
the possible use of the Library to students all over the 
country and indeed elsewhere. 


BY the opening of the Carnegie Physical Training 

College at Leeds, an important addition has been 
made to our available educational facilities, inasmuch as 
it is the first training college for men 
teachers of Physical Education in Eng- 
land. The College has been handed over 
by the Carnegie Trustees to the Leeds 
Education Committee, which has undertaken to adminis- 
ter the College with the help of an advisory committee 
representative of teachers’ associations and local edu- 
cation authorities. Lord Irwin was kind enough to 
perform the opening ceremony. Accommodation is 
provided for sixty students, and the College has 
opened with forty in spite of the unpromising con- 
ditions of the moment. A one-year course in physical 
education is offered to men teachers who have already 
graduated or have obtained the Board of Education 
certificate, and qualified students are recognized for 
grant under the Board’s regulations for the training of 
teachers. An admirably equipped hostel and gymnasium 
have been built and the students share in the athletic 
and other amenities of the City of Leeds Training College. 
Mr. E. H. Major, the late Organizer of Physical Education 
for Manchester, has been appointed Warden, and he will 
have the assistance of the Physical Training Staff of the 
Leeds Education Committee and of members of the 
staffs of the training college and of the medical school of 
the University. The College thus opens under good 
auspices, and we wish it success in its important work. 


The Carnegie 
Physical Training 
College. 


NEMPLOYMENT is best regarded as enforced 
leisure, and, as some one has recently said, leisure 

is like a hollow tooth, an evil thing unless it is properly 
filled. Hence the recent appeal, broad- 
casted by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
and by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, for the 
distribution of a million books to centres of unemploy- 
ment. A communication which reaches us from Lord 
Eustace Percy, the Chairman of the Committee respon- 
sible for the appeal, refers to the active interest which 
the teachers of the country have taken in the centres 
which exist to give opportunities to the unemployed 
for self-education and recreation, and to the likelihood, 


Books for the 
Unemployed. 
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therefore, of their being specially interested in this 
appeal. He directs attention to the addresses at which 
books are received, sorted, and distributed: The 
Central London Depot at 11 Hanway Place, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.C. 1, and the Y.M.C.A. headquarters at 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Swansea, and Newcastle. All kinds of books are welcome, 
but from the teaching profession the committee would 
especially value those books which may not be contri- 
buted by the general public, such as the great English 
novelists and more definitely educational literature. 
The demand for the latter—e.g. textbooks of foreign 
languages—is apt to be underrated. 


EWS comes to us of a remarkable week-end con- 

ference recently held at Hayward’s Heath, and 
representing the growth in West Sussex of a sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of the 
younger generation. We call the 
conference remarkable, because those 
who took part included, not only teachers in the elemen- 
tary and the secondary schools, and school managers, 
but also men and women who are in contact with educa- 
tional and social problems on the County Council, 
the Bench, the County Nursing Association, the Diocesan 
Moral Welfare Council, in women’s institutes, and in boys’ 
clubs. Besides stimulating addresses by distinguished 
persons, there was lively discussion, outspoken and 
constructive exchanges of opinion being a valuable 


Education In a 
Rural Area. 


- part of the conference. We do not wonder that the 


occasion was felt by the large number attending it to 
be a milestone in the history of West Sussex education. 
Less conspicuous, but in its way equally real evidence 
of good educational work in rural England is afforded 
by accounts in the local Press of handwork done by 
the children in a Sussex village school and exhibited 
at the County Education Offices at Chichester. About 
twenty collections of work. done by the children have 
been shown during the past three years. If the elemen- 
tary schools of this country need further popularizing, 
this is surely the right way to accomplish it. 


AS ER of the annual reports of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education—that for 1932— 
has just appeared. Sir George Newman makes a signifi- 
Children’s C22 remark when he says that we 
Health. judge our children and ourselves too 
much by comparison with a kind of 

average we have in view, viz. freedom from disease or 
physical disablement. We need a vision of robust, 
physical and mental health considerably in advance of 
that negative standard. This is profoundly true, for 
in matters of health, as in other things, to expect little 
is to receive little. ‘The report is, however, encouraging 
on the whole, for in spite of widespread unemployment, 
the health of the nation was fully maintained. There 
is grave restriction in hundreds of thousands of homes, 
yet even the health of the children, the most susceptible 
part of the population, has been preserved, largely 
through the sacrifices made in those homes, though the 
State and the local authorities have done their part. 
Sir George commends the handbooks recently issued 
on the teaching of hygiene and physical training, 
regretting that in too many elementary schools an 
attempt is still being made to cram intellectual equip- 
ment into frail and unprepared bodies and brains. 
One is tempted to imagine the progress to which we 
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might look forward if Sir George were empowered to 
put his ideals into practice unhampered by considera- 
tions of “ economy.” 


“THE important interview between the members of 

the Teachers Registration Council and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, who was accompanied 
by Mr. Ramsbotham and Sir Henry 
Pelham, marks, we hope, the fuller 
recognition of the Royal Society of 
Teachers as representing the aspirations of the pro- 
fession. Statements were made by Lord Gorell, Mr. John 
Bell, High Master of St. Paul’s, Mr. Fred Mander, 
Secretary of the N.U.T., and Dr. L. A. Lowe, of the 
Leeds Girls’ High School. The speakers pointed out 
that nearly 96,000 teachers had voluntarily applied for 
registration and nearly 93,000 had been enrolled. These 
facts afforded sufficient evidence that teachers as a body 
desired professional status, and it was urgently necessary 
that some importance should now be attached to regis- 
tration. The Council might represent the views of the 
teachers on all matters of general interest. Teachers 
should have some responsibility for determining the 
standards of admission to their calling and also some 
share in determining who were to be no longer recognized 
as teachers. Registration should have a definite part in 
educational administration. Lord Irwin agreed to ask 
some of his leading officials to confer with members of 
‘the Council with the object of exploring the whole 


The T.R.C. 


question and discovering means by which the T.R.C. 


and the Register might be more fully utilized. This is 
perhaps all that could have been expected at the moment. 
It is all to the good that the Council should assert itself 
and that the Board should realize the strength of the 
feeling that exists on this matter. We hope that there 
will be some definite result from the conference. 


ROF. R. H. TAWNEY’S Presidential address to 
the Annual Conference of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association was well worth listening to. He 
pointed out that the aims of the W.E.A. 

veel are more comprehensive than is always 

` realized, and that its purpose was not 

simply to disseminate more widely opportunities of 
study, but to win for education a new place of import- 
ance in the life of the nation. The W.E.A. was not con- 
cerned with political issues, except in so far as education is 
affected by them. It held an educational position of its 
own which it had adopted on educational grounds alone, 
and it judged the educational policies of all parties alike 
by the extent to which they approached or diverged 
from it. Dealing with the growth of the Association’s 
classes, he said that the problem at the moment was not 
one of finding students to join classes but of providing 
classes for students eager for serious education. The 
stabilizing of expenditure had affected not only the 
volume but the quality of the work, and he hoped there 
would soon be a relaxation of the present financial 
limitations. He wanted to see more effort devoted to 
rousing an enthusiasm for education among classes of 
the population at present indifferent to it rather than an 
increase in the number of classes recruited predominantly 
from the educationally sophisticated. ‘‘ Our business 
is to catch wild students, not to teach tricks to tame 
ones.” Resolutions passed advocated the raising of the 
school leaving age and the widening of the conception 
of secondary education so that all normal children over 
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II would be included, and Circulars 1421 and 1428 were 
also condemned. The Conference in fact well expressed 
educational opinion. 


“THE English Goethe Society was founded in 1886 by 
Max Müller, at a time when Goethe’s popularity 
with English intellectual circles was at its height. Its 
publications appeared regularly until 
The English 5913, and then the War put an end to 
Goethe Society. ~ ein 
its activities. In 1924, however, the 
society was revived, mainly through the efforts of 
Dr. J. G. Robertson, aided by Lord Haldane and 
Dr. G. P. Gooch. Dr. Robertson’s enthusiastic work for 
the Society since 1924, first as its secretary and then as 
president, has placed the Society in a stronger position 
than ever before. His death, last May, is a great loss. 
Vol. IX in the New Series of the Society’s publications 
has just appeared. It is ably edited by Dr. L. A. 
Willoughby, and maintains the high standard of scholar- 
ship set in recent years. Its contributions include a 
paper by Dr. A. Gillies on “ Herder and the Preparation 
of Goethe’s idea of Welt literatur,” a timely reminder of 
Goethe’s distrust of a narrow nationalism. Mr. T. D. 
Jones has an interesting sketch of the English contri- 
butors to Ottilie von Goethe’s Chaos : among these was 
the youthful W. M. Thackeray. Dr. Willoughby himself 
contributes a good article on “ Goethe after a Century.” 
It is difficult not to be pessimistic in comparing Goethe’s 
reputation to-day in Germany, or in England, with 
what it was in the years immediately following his 
death. But even Shakespeare’s reputation was none too 
secure at the end of the first century after his death. 
All information about the English Goethe Society may 
be obtained from the Assistant Secretary, 3 Steele’s 


.Road, London, N.W. 3. 


M 9S1 people who discuss national character run 

the risk of a charge of priggishness. Not so 
Mr. Baldwin, who spoke on this subject in a recent broad- 
cast address. The question is of special 


E hanar interest to teachers who may claim to 
‘havea share in building up the national 
character. Mr. Baldwin considered our racial origins 


and early history as producing that curious amalgam 
of grim individuality and the spirit of co-operation. 
English people grumble but do not worry unduly and 
always remain cheerful. Their spiritual home is in the 
last ditch, as was said of Mr. Baldwin in particular. 
Add to these qualities a love of law and order, part of 
the tradition of self-government, and the result is a race 
which can stand trials and buffetings. English teachers 
should find inspiration in Mr. Baldwin’s address, which 
we hope may be available in permanent form. It 
provides a sound basis for understanding their pupils’ 
emotional outlook and mental make-up. 


ANY of the contributions to the School Sctence 
Review are of severely technical character. If, 

as we suppose, these are for the most part the work of 
science masters, evidence is afforded 
that science teaching in secondary 
schools is keeping abreast of advancing 
knowledge. The first article in the October number by 
Dr. S. F. Dufton is of more general interest, the subject 
being science accommodation for a school of 500 pupils. 
The “ 500 school,” Dr. Dufton says, is an increasing 
feature of the educational landscape, offering educational 


Science 
Accommodation. 
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as well as economic advantages. A day school of this 
size usually means a longer average school life than a 
public school of the same size, thus giving the headmaster 
and staff more time to know their pupils and influence 
them for good. Dr. Dufton estimates the requirements 
of the elementary science curriculum of such a school as 
thirty double laboratory periods and seventeen single 
periods for lectures and discussions. Two elementary 
laboratories and a lecture-room are necessary ; this will 
allow for one free period a day in the laboratories and for 
the use of the lecture-room for half the time. If bio- 
logical teaching is provided, another laboratory will be 
required. Great importance should be attached to the 
adequate lighting of laboratories for chemistry and 
biology, continuous windows on three sides being re- 
commended ; and windows should open in various ways. 


CORRESPONDENT in The Times Educational 

Supplement discusses the position of university 
graduates as teachers in elementary schools. Nearly 
I0 per cent of the teachers in elementary 
schools are graduates. But gradua- 
tion in itself is not a qualification for 
elementary teaching and attracts no 
additional salary. A case is reported of an honours 
graduate of London University who is working as an 
uncertificated teacher for a salary of less than 5os. a 
week. Mr. S.T. R. Hancock points out that a graduate 
has generally sacrificed two years’ salary on account of 
his prolonged university course as compared with a 
certificated teacher. He will naturally prefer to obtain 
employment in a secondary school with its higher salary 
scale, the difference of maxima being more than £100. If 
graduates in elementary schools were given a special 


Graduates in 
Elementary 
Schools. 


salary increment, this might tend towards reducing the 


salaries of certificated teachers ; alternatively the chance 
of a graduate being engaged would be reduced. 


T new Faculty of Law was inaugurated in the 

University of Bristol by the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Sankey, on whom the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred. In his address, 
the Lord Chancellor expressed his 
pleasure that members of the legal pro- 
fession, especially practising solicitors, had helped to 
establish the new faculty. Law was a progressive science, 
though no one would underrate the value of precedent. 
If law is a progressive science, obviously there must be 
research. ‘‘ Wise men learnt from the experience of 
others ; fools from their own.” The just administration 
of just laws, the Lord Chancellor said, was among the 
chief bonds which held our Empire together. Bristol, 
possessing many of the characteristics of a capital city, 
should be well placed for the teaching of law, and we 
wish great success to the new Faculty. Every attempt 
to establish friendly relations between our universities and 
the powerful profession of the law should be encouraged. 


- Study of Law. 


PRE present-day value of the educational endow- 
ments of London, if it could be estimated, would 
be staggering, owing to the enhanced values of land in 
Educáiionäi the city and elsewhere left for educa- 
tional purposes. Periodically the ques- 

Endowments. ion is raised whether these endowments 
are being used for their original purposes. The estab- 
lishment of the London Polytechnics was largely the 
result of an agitation of this kind. Speaking at a meeting 
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of the London County Council, the Rev. A. G. Prichard 
said that large sums of money left for the education of 
the poor were being used for other purposes and that 
there was enormous opposition to inquiry on the part 
of vested interests. In the subsequent debate, Dulwich 
College was cited as an instance of misappropriation of 
money given for education of the poor and now used for 
the education of the ‘‘ black-coated fraternity.” Captain 
Cobb pointed out that certain educational endowments 
have been diverted for very good reasons, conditions 
having changed since the bequests were made. The real 
question, as Sir John Gilbert said, is whether the whole 
system works generally to the advantage of London 
education. His reply was in the affirmative. 


Wet was the purpose of Solomon’s House, 

Francis Bacon’s conception, the noblest founda- 
tion that ever was upon the earth, the “ Lanthorne of 
this kingdom ? ” Sir Frederick Gow- 
land Hopkins, in his presidential 
address to the British Association, sug- 
gested that a modern counterpart of Solomon’s House 
might be created, and would take the form of an intellec- 
tual exchange for synthesizing knowledge. An article by 
T. LI. H., in Nature, the well-known scientific journal, 
insists that such a House would “ correspond to nothing 
conceived by Bacon,” whose ideas were practical rather 
than speculative. This may be true, but the great need 
asserts itself to-day of making the cornucopia of science 
fully useful to mankind rather than damaging, e.g. by 
creating unemployment. In the educational field, can it 
be said that modern scientific ideas are percolating into 
our schools and places where they teach? The days 
are gone by when new machines are destroyed by angry 
workmen; but the effect of scientific discoveries on 
the workman of to-day, even if starvation is avoided, 
is often irritating, to use the mildest word. 


Solomon’s 
House. 


I N connexion with the Social Service week promoted by 

Glasgow University, an interesting address on the 
“ Portent of Leisure ’’ was delivered by Dr. L. P. Jacks. 
He stressed the magnitude of the 


asst a problem created by the increasing pro- 
Glasgow: portion of free time that fell to the 


lot of most workers. Partly through 
unemployment and partly through increasing mechani- 
zation people found that the amount of time available 
for leisure occupations was much greater than formerly. 
Most people used their leisure unwisely. Many indeed 
were spoiling their lives and making themselves nuisances 
to other people by the senseless way in which they filled 
in their leisure time. As this increasing amount of 
leisure tended to become normal, it was now one of the 
most pressing problems of the day to decide how best 
to provide for a life in which labour would be short and 
leisure long. The habits of the whole community would 
require to be changed and only education would do it. 
How was it to be accomplished ? It would be necessary 
to envisage a new type of education which made pro- 
vision for the needs of the whole man and not merely 
for his vocational needs. For example, this new educa- 
tion should enable the individual to bring the body 
under the control of the mind and not merely train it 
for feats of strength and endurance like a football match, 
a boat race, ora prize fight. It would also seek to combat 
the serious biological degeneration that went on apace 
among the crowded population of our great cities and 
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industrial areas. Such physical education should be 
guaranteed to every individual on exactly the same 
terms as reading, writing and arithmetic. 


pr J. C. SMITH, President of the Scottish Branch 
of the English Association, in his address at the 
annual meeting, had some interesting things to say 
about the Scots language and Scots 
literature. He combated the frequently 
accepted idea that the Scottish genius 
is' essentially Gaelic by showing that the Gaelic element 
in Middle Scots was surprisingly small, that it had no 
influence on the work of the old ‘‘ makars” and that not 
until the middle of the eighteenth century with the 
appearance of Macpherson’s Fingal and Ossian did it 
begin to have any appreciable effect. He then pro- 
ceeded to deal with another heretical opinion, namely, 
that Scots was merely a vulgar form of English. He 
pointed out that it was the lineal descendant of Northern 
English, a language once spoken from the Humber to 
the Moray Firth. When East Midland English became 
the standard south of the Tweed, Northern English 
continued for centuries to be the literary language of 
the Scot, its vocabulary enriched by some Gaelic words, 
a good many French words, and a strong infusion of 
academic Latin. It was Knox who helped to introduce 
the southern speech to his fellow countrymen, and thus 
the Scot read his Bible and his Catechism and sang his 
metrical Psalms in the language of his southern neigh- 
bours. Dr. Smith proceeded to ask whether Scots could 
be saved, and was it worth saving? That it could be 
saved the example of the Welsh showed clearly enough, 
and that it was worth saving he thought no member of 
the English Association would feel inclined to decry. 


Scots Language 
and Literature. 


T have been many conferences on the adapta- 
tion of the curricula of secondary schools in rural 
areas in Wales to the special circumstances of their 

environment, and there has been much 


opona of criticism, from time to time, of the 
SEUR. Central Welsh Board for its failure to 


bring fully into operation one of its 
professed original aims, t.e. to encourage, through its 
examinations, the development of courses of a non- 
academic type. It has remained for Pembrokeshire to 
take the first really comprehensive steps in this direction, 
and it is peculiarly fitting that it should be so, for the 
Government Dockyard at Pembroke having been closed 
down and the Milford Fishing Industry having received 
a setback, the county has become an area depending 
almost entirely on agriculture and allied and subsidiary 
interests. The county has eight secondary schools 
with 1,756 pupils, or 197 per thousand of the total 
population. In 1892 there was only one such school. 
Endowments and fees are a very small part of the 
income of these schools, and the burden on the local 
education authority, which levies a Higher Education 
rate of 2s. 2d. in the £, has become very heavy. The 
Local Education Authority now feels that it should have 
a greater share in the control of curricula, staffing, 
organization of and admissions to the schools. It feels 
that there should be a reorganization of curricula with 
a view to the inclusion of subjects having a definite 
bearing on rural life and industry ; that the average 
duration of stay of pupils is too short, and that, there- 
fore, the average age of admission should be lowered— 
the maximum age at present is thirteen years—and a 
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simpler and more general course arranged for the first two 
years. Pembrokeshire apparently finds, as many rural 
areas do, that the rigid insistence on a school leaving 
age of 16 or 17 is irksome and, in many cases, unfair. 


T principle of “ adoption ” by receiving authorities 
of free and special places in secondary schools is 
now, happily, very general amongst the local education 
authorities. The application of the 
principle has not always been easy, 
as, for example, in the case of an 
application for a transfer from an area in which secondary 
education is free to an area where the percentage of 
free places is comparatively low, or for transfer from 
an area charging high fees to an area charging low 
fees. Circular 1421 has not removed the difficulties 
entirely, but it has brought about modifications in 
one or two directions; there has been more unifor- 
mity in the average of fees charged, and local educa- 
tion authorities, through the periodical revision of the 
financial circumstances of special place holders, are 
enabled to deal with “ immigrants ” and their own 
children on fairly level terms, taking into account the 
financial circumstance of parents and the fees charged 
in the two areas concerned. But the City of Cardiff has 
becn much agitated recently by a controversy as to 
whether the child of a Russian violinist, Soermus, a 
familiar figure at Socialist gatherings in South Wales, 
should be adopted as a free placer by Cardiff. The 
child has held a free place in Brighton and, apart from 
the fact that the conditions of award in the two areas 
vary, the cry is being raised that whereas the City is 
compelled to provide free elementary education for 
the children of aliens, it ought not to be compelled to 
provide free secondary education for them, especially 
where the parents hold political views believed by a 
section of the ratepayers to be subversive to the consti- 
tution of the country. An additional matter of complaint 
is that Soermus possesses a presentation violin said 
to cost two thousand guineas. Critics suggest that he 
should sell this to provide for the education of his child. 


Special Places 
in Cardiff. 


Jr most important educational event which has 
taken place in Ireland for many years is the 
Since the 
establishment of the Free State, the 
successive Ministers of Education have 
refused to appoint or allow the forma- 
tion of an advisory council, which has been continually 
demanded by many educational bodies. On November 
II, however, representatives of all the associations of 
secondary and primary teachers met at the invitation 
of I.N.T.O. (the National Teachers). After a long 
discussion it was decided to appoint a committee to 
frame terms of reference for a further conference. It is 
probable that some kind of council will be set up to 
discuss educational problems. It may not be recognized 
officially by the Minister of Education, and indeed it is 
debatable whether it would not be better in the interests 
of education that such a council should remain inde- 
pendent. 


movement to form an educational council. 


The irish 
Free State. 


T old debating societies of the University of 
Dublin, the Historical and the Philosophical 
Societies, for the first time in their long history, had 
the same subjects of discussion in their opening meetings 
this year. The subject was education. The Historical 
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Society is the oldest debating society in the British 
Isles. Able papers were read by the 
president and auditor of the respective 
societies. The variety of speakers 
added interest to the debates. There were the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University (Sir Thomas Molony) 
representing law; the Secretary to the Northern 
Ireland Ministry of Education, one University Professor, 
two prominent medical men, one titled head of an 
English educational establishment, one headmaster of 
an Irish school, and one clergyman. The debates showed 
how uncertain our views on education are, because, as 
was remarked by several hearers, the papers and all 
the speakers were completely different in their outlook. 
The fact that they drew large audiences seems to show 
a growing public interest in education. 


Varying Views 
on Education. 


T London County Council has just issued a volume 

called The London Education Service, which is a 
new and revised edition, the ninth, of the publication 
formerly entitled The Organization of 


To London Education in London. The book is 
ucation : : 
Service. specially intended for the very numerous 


visitors who come from the provinces 
and from abroad to study the work of the London 
schools and colleges, but it will be found very useful also 
to people who, although they live in London, may have 
hazy notions about the immense activities of the Council 
in all parts of the field of education. In the course of 
revision, whilst there has been considerable abridgment, 
resulting in a lower price, new material has been added 
concerning the re-organization of the elementary schools, 
the schools and homes transferred to the Council from 
Poor Law Authorities, the relation of the Council to the 
University of London, and recent changes in respect of 
fees. For the first time there appears a most interesting 
and informative chronological summary of the main 
lines of advance in the Council’s administration of educa- 
tion in London since 1904. The book may be obtained 
through the usual channels for a shilling. 


PAGEANTS in connexion with town and city cele- 
brations are not uncommon, but this cannot be 
said of the children’s “ Pageant of Dreams Come True,” 
A onidan which was held at Middlesbrough late 
Pageant. in September. Two things in parti- 
cular we note about this effort. First, 

it was a great co-operative effort, in which, although a 
thousand children took part, yet they came from many 
schools, elementary, secondary, and junior technical, so 
that no disproportionate share of the time and labour 
involved fell upon any particular institution. In saying 
this, we are of course well aware that the general organi- 
zation must have been centralized. Secondly, all the 
items produced were based upon books and stories 
which are actually being read in the schools—Pandora’s 
Box, Atalanta’s Race, Little Women, Water Babies, 
Peter Pan, Robin Hood, Maggie Tulliver’s adventure with 
the gipsies, the Pied Piper, the Return of Ulysses, 
Dotheboy’s Hall, Bede’s Last Chapter, Alice in W onder- 
land, The Fall of Wolsey, and so on. Chronological 
unity went by the board, and the pageant was based upon 
artistic grouping of scenes from the world’s greatest 
books and stories. We do not suppose that the pageant 
did much to promote success in examinations. But 
unless we are mistaken it did better. It provided a bit 
of vital education, a centre of living interest, connected 


with most of the abstractions we call subjects, but not 
coming under the head of any of them. 


“THE discussions at Oxford on the right of the students 

to free speech have produced an official statement 
of policy from the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, the 
officers charged with the discipline of 
the members of the University in statu 
pupillan. There is, they assert, no 
question of interfering with private discussions nor with 
recognized societies whose activities are “ responsible 
and well-conducted.’’ But against “irresponsible con- 
duct and the seeking of notoriety ” they will act firmly. 
The dispute arose from propaganda against the Officers 
Training Corps at Oxford University. Bearing the name 
of the University, the Oxford O.T.C. is nominally an 
official institution, but no official pressure is brought on 
students at Oxford, unlike some American Universities, 
to induce them to undergo military training. At 
Cambridge before the War, a suggestion in this direction 
was discussed, but no official action resulted. In neither 
University, if we may judge from the Army List, is the 
O.T.C. strongly supported at the present time. 


Free Speech 
at Oxford. 


SERIES of articles under the title ‘‘ School Ex- 
aminations Surveyed ” will commence in the 
January issue and continue throughout the year. The 
introductory article will be written by 
ia Vida Sir Philip Hartog, Director of the 
i International Institute Examinations 
Enquiry. Each of the subsequent articles will deal 
with a particular subject taught, and consider the 
requirements of an examination in that subject best 
suited to pupils of the ages corresponding to the School 
and Higher Certificate Examinations. Considerable 
attention will be paid to the form and scope of ques- 
tions set. The Series promises to be of considerable 
interest to all concerned with examinations. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION CONFERENCE, 1934.—In 
response to an invitation from the Hull Education Authority, 
arrangements have been made for the twenty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the North of England Education Conference to be 
held in Hull on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, January 
3, 4 and 5, 1934. The President of the Conference will be Alder- 
man Sir Percy Jackson, LL.D., J.P., who will give his address at 
the inaugural meeting on the morning of Wednesday, January 3. 
Two general meetings and four sectional meetings have been 
arranged. The subjects to be discussed are: ‘' Provision for the 
Unemployed Adolescent,” ‘‘ The Training of Teachers,’ ` The 
Reliability of Examinations as a Test of Educable Capacity,” 
“The New Ideals in Physical Education,” ‘“ Adult Education 
and the Local Education Authority,” “Infant and Nursery 
Schools.” An exhibition of educational publications, school 
furniture and equipment will be held in rooms adjoining the 
main Conference Hall. Membership tickets for the Conference 
(price 5s.) and full information may be obtained from the Joint 
Honorary Secretaries, North of England Education Conference, 
Guildhall, Hull. Applications for tickets from members of the 
general public will be welcomed. The holders of tickets will 
be admitted free to all the meetings and to the exhibition. 

= = e 


RuLeEs OF GoLr.—The Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., 1 North John 
Street, Liverpool, has issued a further and revised edition of 
Rules of Golf, with a comprehensive index facilitating reference 
to individual rules and an inset showing the principal ditterences 
between the old rules and the new (1934). The booklet is of 
handy pocket size and is printed in clear type. The present 
issue follows the important changes in the rules decided upon 
by the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews for 1934. 
Readers may obtain a copy on application to the Royal Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd. 
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Christmas Books, 1933 


HERE are other Dream Children besides those immor- 

talized by Charles Lamb; or, at any rate, there are 
imaginary children whom we must endeavour to visualize 
as we try to decide whether the young people of this 
Christmastide will like what we, by recommendation, 
offer them. Is the Alice of 1933 more sophisticated than 
the Marjorie of 1932? Or has Albert, who succeeds 
Edward, outgrown those incredible stories that were once 
a delight ? We know not. But we do know some specimen 
children of various ages, on whom many of the volumes 
of which we shall speak, have been “ tried out.” This 
enables us to say our say with some confidence, 

Certain classics reappear as a reminder that every boy 
and girl should possess them. A stately edition of Westward 
Ho! by Charles Kingsley (Religious Tract Society) is one 
of the first of these to claim attention. It has some plates 
in black and white and a number of pen and ink sketches. 
Many will choose Dickens all the Year Round, an anthology 
arranged by H. N. Wethered and Charles Turley (Seeley 
Service). Bernard Darwin supplies just the right sort of 
introduction. And what boy or girl would not like to 
possess All the Mowgli Stories, by Rudyard Kipling, 
illustrated by Stuart Tresilian (Macmillan)? It will 
deservedly be in great demand. 

A slightly abridged edition of Uncle Tom's Cabin, by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe (The Boys’ Own Paper Office), 
should also be noted. It is illustrated by R. H. Brock. 
Probably no one more competent to edit The Book of 
Chivalry and Romance (Harrap) could have been found 
than Dorothy Margaret Stuart. The volume starts off 
well with the story of ‘‘Guy of Warwick,” and we pass on 
to ‘‘ Palamon and Arcite,”’ “ The Story of Beaumains,’’ 
“ Robert the Devil,” “ St. George and the Dragon,” and 
many other fine tales. A very choice volume is Everybody's 
Lamb, edited by A. C. Ward (Bell). The selection is made 
from the Essays of Elia, the Letters and the Miscellaneous 
Prose, and the book is illustrated by E. A. Shepard. 

Among other books of a more serious type we note 
The Third Mary Stuart, by Marjorie Bowen (John Lane), 
a character study of Queen Mary II of England. This was 
well received when it was first published, and is a historical 
work of some importance. The Quennell books are so well 
known that we need only mention the third part of 
A History of Evervday Things in England, by Marjorie and 
C. H. B. Quennell (Batsford). It deals with the period 
1733-1851, and text and illustrations are both delightful. 
God's Adventurers, by Marjorie Hessell Tiltman (Harrap) 
tells the stories of seventeen men and women who 
devoted their lives to the service of God and their fellows, 
and the record is an inspiring one. The same may be said 
of Nansen of Norway, by Charles Turley (Methuen), which 
tells the life story of a very great man. A humorous 
took that will have a great vogue is The Pleasure’s Yours, 
by H. F. Ellis, illustrated by G. S. Sherwood (Methuen). 
This guide to the right employment of leisure hours, telling 
you how to get on and where to get off, has a laugh on 
every page and should not be missed. Horse Nonsense, by 
the authors and the artist of 1066 and All That (Methuen), 
is a riotously funny skit on horses, and will be equally 
acceptable. 

In commenting on the books for boys we think we must 
place first an unpretentious-looking volume of short 
stories entitled Aly the Philosopher and Other Stories, 
by Swithin Roberts (Macmillan). The group of episodes 
which gives the book its title is concerned with road-making 
and other activities in the desert, and this and the other 
tales are distinguished, some by refreshing humour, some 
by thrilling excitement, and all by good writing. Another 
excellent book is Seaplane Solo, by Francis C. Chichester 
(Faber & Faber). It contains all the excitement of a 
“blood and thunder ” without its cheapness. A young 
reviewer says : “ I have been looking for a book like this.” 


Another book to be noted by discerning parents is For 
Hereward and Freedom, by A. Edwards Chapman (Fenland 
Press). It is well written and likely to be highly valued, 
for the story of Hereward is one that appeals strongly to 
most boys. So is Robin Hood, by E. Charles Vivian 
(Ward, Lock), with its twenty-four large colour plates. 
It should be sufficient to say that it is one of the Sunshine 
Series. Deneys Reitz, the author of Trekking On (Faber 
& Faber), is the son of the former Secretary of State for 
the Transvaal Republic under President Kruger. He 
went into exile rather than submit to British rule, and 
had many trials and adventures in Madagascar, Boys 
interested in climbing will find Pioneers of Mountaineering, 
by B. Webster Smith (Blackie), to their taste. The record 
begins in Switzerland, and includes the conquest of the 
Matterhorn, while other chapters tell of climbing in other 
countries. .d@ventures above the Clouds, by F. V. Monk 
and H. T. Winter (Blackie), is the story of the growth 
of aviation from its very beginning. A good book for all 
interested in the subject. 

Mr. Gunby Hadath can always be counted upon to 
produce a school story, and The Mystery at Ridings 
(Oxford University Press) is on somewhat unusual lines. 
It tells how Peter Sanction tried to pull things together 
after the school had got slack. 

It is always well to make provision for the boy who is 
fond of informative books. The Book of Chemical Dis- 
covery, by Leonard A. Coles (Harrap), conveys something 
of the romance attached to the study of the science. 
Illustrations are abundant. In The Book of Air and Water 
Wonders, by Ellison Hawks (Harrap), this well-known 
writer discourses on the pressure and temperature of the 
atmosphere, dew and fog, clouds and rain, winds, glaciers 
and icebergs, streams and lakes. The same author gives us 
The Book of the Warship (Harrap), in which he deals with 
the history of the warship from ancient times until now. 
Many will be glad to find that a cheap edition. of Recent 
Heroes of Modern Adventure, by T. C. Bridges and H. H. 
Tiltman (Harrap) is now available. Here, too, we may 
place The Modern World: A Junior Survey, by H. C. 
Knapp-Fisher (Gollancz), which has already won many 
good opinions as a summary of what young people ought 
to know. And we have no hesitation in warmly recom- 
mending The Wonder Book of Machinery (Ward, Lock). 
It is well up to the high standard of the series in which 
it appears, and the boy who possesses it will be envied. 

All about Fish, by W. S. Berridge (Harrap), is a most 
interesting book by a popular author. It is very informa- 
tive and the photographs are good and plentiful. Another 
volume to be noted is The Carpenter's Tool Chest, by Thomas 
Hibben (Routledge). This gives an account, with illus- 
trations by the author, of the development of tools from 
the earliest times. Here may be mentioned The Whipsnade 
Animal Book for Children and Others, by Helen M. Side- 
botham (Gollancz). This is really good, giving much 
information about the various animals and their habits 
and their reaction to the life at Whipsnade. It is very 
well illustrated by John Skeaping. We are glad to see, 
too, a copy of Earth-Lore, by Prof. S. J. Shand. We noted 
this “ geology without jargon ” when it appeared a little 
time ago. It is lucidly written and will please the serious 
boy or girl. The Life of a Tiger and The Life of an Elephant, 
by Sir S. Eardley Wilmot, have now been re-issued in one 
volume in the Kingfisher Library (Edward Arnold). 
Romping through Physics, by O. W. Gail (Routledge), may 
be recommended as giving much information in a humorous 
and pleasant way. There are many coloured illustrations. 

The adventure stories are—well, distinctly adventurous. 
An author who knows his job is T. C. Bridges, and in 
Flying to Fortune (Newnes) the action is so swift that the 
reader has no time to think of possibilities. The book is 
a traditional thriller adapted to modern conditions. The 
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Power Projector, by John F. C. Westerman (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), is about an invisible electric beam which 
is irresistible in its effects Three Dashing Subalterns, by 
Escott Lynn (Chambers), is a sequel to Three Jolly Cadets, 
and deals with adventures in North-west India. Murder 
and rioting, escape and rescue, play their part. The 
Treasure of the “ San Philipo,” by Percy F. Westerman 
(Boy's Own Paper Office) has been voted quite a good 
book. The treasure is found and partly lost, and this 
furnishes material for a well-told tale. The Prisoner of the 
Ruin, which comes from the Sheldon Press, gives its title 
to a book of ten stories by various authors dealing with 
adventures mainly in the Far East. 

The Keys of Freedom, by Robert Harding (Boy’s Own 
Paper Office) is another book of stories of the East, 
healthy and exciting, with cheery heroes who show 
plenty of courage in adversity. The Brigands’ Prey, by 
A. M. Jackson (Religious Tract Society), offers the expected 
fare—excessive curiosity leading to capture—escape and 
recapture—idol—superstitious natives and so on. King 
for a Month, by Percy F. Westerman (Blackie), is written 
in this author’s best style. Trentavia is a country that 
wants a king, for the real heir has not enough vigour to 
turn out the usurper. So Bob Daring consents for a 
consideration to act as substitute. Another really good 
yarn by the same author is The White Arab (Blackie). 
This is a tale of the Secret Service, and the hero is sent 
to the country of the Wadeshi to investigate gun-running 
and anti-British propaganda. The story is certainly 
one of the best of its kind. Black Wings, by Captain 
Michael Cely (Cassell), is a story of adventure in the air 
—round the world in six days. The tale is very realistic 
and the author writes in a thrilling and convincing way. 
The Admiral's Chart, by C. W. C. Drury (Sheldon Press), 
is the work of a practised writer. The chart is found 
in an old book, and the solving of the mystery is well 
worked out. 

Another good yarn is Eastward Bound, by Lawrence R. 
Bourne (Oxford University Press). This is a story of 
present-day smuggling, and, after all, why should there 
not be smugglers on the Mull of Kintyre? With it may 
go Sea Rangers of the Rodney, by H. B. Davidson (Sheldon 
Press). A copy of From Powder Monkey to Admiral, by 
W.H. G. Kingston (Blackie), is a reminder that this author 
is still read. One more sea story must be mentioned— 
The Ghostly Galleon, by Vice-Admiral E. R. G. R. Evans 
(John Lane). An eerie atmosphere is created in the very 
first chapter and the book is an outstanding example 
of a vigorous and well-told tale. 

‘“ Omnibus ’’’ books are much in vogue nowadays, so 
we must indicate the contents of some representatives of 
this class. The New Herbert Strang Omnibus (Oxford 
University Press) contains ‘‘ Humphrey Bold,” ‘‘ Palm Tree 
Island ”’ and “ The Riders”; in The Harry Collingwood 
Omnibus Book (Blackie) we have “ With Airship and 
Submarine,” ‘‘ Two Gallant Sons of Devon,” and “A 
Chinese Command ”; Miss H. B. Davidson, in A Girl 
Guide Omnibus (Sheldon Press), gives us “‘ Pat of White- 
house,” ‘‘ The Camp across the Road,” and ‘‘ The Guides 
Make Good ” ; from the same publishers comes a collection 
of the Audrey Books, by F. O. H. Nash; another favourite 
writer drives The Schoolgirl Omnibus, by Terne L. Plunkett 
(Oxford University Press), containing ‘‘ Sally Cocksure,” 
“ Princess Natalie’s Adventure,” and ‘‘ The Dare Club ”; 
friends of Dorita Fairlie Bruce will be glad to see The New 
Dimste Omnibus (Oxford University Press) containing 
“ Dimsie among the Prefects,” ‘‘ Dimsie, Head Girl,” and 
‘‘Dimsie Grows Up ”; and a famous character reappears 
in The Coppernob Omnibus, by Lawrence R. Bourne (Oxford 
University Press), presenting ‘‘ Coppernob Buckland,” 
“ Coppernob: Second Mate,” and “ Captain Coppernob.”’ 
Many of these tales are old favourites, and, as will be seen 
from our list, some of them are issued in separate volumes. 

Now for the books specially intended for girls. Treacle 
of St. Mtke’s, by Dora Chapman (Newnes), is a school story. 


“ Treacle ” is a generous and high-spirited girl who is 
persuaded that it is her duty to befriend a new girl who 
is unpopular. We can usually rely on Bessie Marchant for 
a sensible and well-written book, and in Deborah's Find we 
are not disappointed. The scene is laid in New Zealand. 
Those who wish for a school story of the “ rattling ” 
kind might try Nancy of St. Bride’s, by Dorita Fairlie Bruce 
(Oxford University Press). Nancy is thirteen, and from 
the moment of her arrival at school she becomes notorious 
for daring and dangerous escapades. Another very readable 
school story is Allies in the Fourth, by Jessie McAlpine 
(Oxford University Press). The heroine is somewhat 
undisciplined and proves to be rather a trial at first but 
she strikes up a friendship with a girl of a totally different 
character, and each has a good effect on the other. Enter— 
Jennie Wren, by May Wynne (Ward, Lock), is a Yorkshire 
story which will be found very readable. It contains a 
crusty grandfather, missing diamonds, and two girls who 
put things right. The issue of a new edition of The Time 
of Her Life and Other Stories, by Maude Robinson (Allen & 
Unwin), is noteworthy. This pleasant volume of Quaker 
stories covering the years 1682 to 1875 may well appeal 
to others besides Friends. The stories are well told, and 
give an insight into the ideals of a movement of which 
all boys and girls should know something. Another 
“t Chalet ” story by E. M. Brent-Dyer, The Exploits of 
the Chalet Girls (Chambers), must not go unmentioned. 
Younger girls will like Felicity at Fatrliholm, by M. B. 
Lodge (Murray), a charming story of a little girl’s first term 
at school. And this seems the right place to mention some 
books for Girl Guides and Brownies. A good specimen is 
Pixies Mysterious Mission, by May Wynne (Newnes). 
The mystery is the identity of the heroine’s friend, and 
it is duly solved after some thrilling incidents. A Brownie 


from the Caravans, by Mrs. A. C. Osborn Hann (Religious 


Tract Society), tells how a boisterous and rebellious little 
gipsy girl was turned into a respectable Brownie. The 
book has a strong religious flavour. Again, in A Gipsy 
Brownie, by H. B. Davidson (Girl’s Own Paper Oftice), 
we have various good turns performed and a mystery 
thrown in. The Oakhill Guide Company, by Felicity Keith 
(Blackie), describes the adventures (more believable than 
usual) arising from the activities of Girl Guides in a school. 
A fine edition of Walter de la Mare’s Stories from the Bible, 
with wood-engravings by John Farleigh (Faber & Faber), 
is the kind of book to be treasured for years. And in A 
Little Life of Jesus, by Basil Mathews (Oxford University 
Press), the wonderful story is simply and reverently told. 
The volume admirably fulfils its purpose. The Little 
Picture Hymn-Book, illustrated by Cicely Mary Barker 
(Blackie), is a dainty little book containing some three 
dozen well-known hymns and several coloured pictures. 
It will be prized by the child who likes to have a hymn-book 
of his very own. ` 

Among the books for younger children, Cuckoo Calling, 
by E. V. Rieu (Methuen), must take a high place. This 
is a delightful collection of verses, many of which have 
previously appeared in various publications. Perhaps the 
shorter pieces will be the favourites—‘“‘ Dirge for a Bad 
Boy,” for example, and ‘‘ Anthony Washes.” The volume 
is well and amusingly illustrated by Violet M. Guy. Another 
pleasant book of verses is Whither Shall we Wander ? by 
Rodney Bennett, with decorations by Nina K. Bnsley 
(University of London Press). The preface explains in an 
engaging manner how the book came to be written and 
the verses will, we think, be liked by small people. Angus 
and the Cat, told and pictured by Marjorie Flack (John 
Lane), is just the thing for the babies, and those a little 
older will appreciate Rat-Tat-Tat (Ward, Lock), all about 
the postman and what he does in many lands. This has 
several coloured and other illustrations. Ascending still 
in age, we reach those who will delight in The First Meldrum 
Story Book (Blackwell). This contains three stories by 
Roy Meldrum, a writer for children who knows his business. 


(Continued on page 786) 
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SPEECH AND SONG. (A Direct Abord to Singing.) By Mrs. A. M. HENDERSON: t 


author of “‘ The Art of Effective Speech” and “ Attractive Readings in Prose and Verse.” With a . 
Foreword by Sir FREDERIC COWEN. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. ( 


The leading idea of this book is the approach to singing through diction. The treatment is simple and the exercises are well 
thought out. It will appeal primarily to teachers of children's singing classes 


THE SCHOLARS’ LIBRARY 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. ( 
A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each. 


LATEST TITLES S 
THE TIMES. An Anthology chosen and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by M. ALDERTON 
PINK, M.A. \ 
DICKENS. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Edited, with Introduction, by G. K. 
CHESTERTON, and Notes by GUY BOAS, M.A. Illustrated. [Shortly. ( 
HARDY. THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. Edited by Professor V. DE 
SOLA PINTO. [Shortly. C 
MILTON. PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. Edited by G. C. IRWIN, M.A., and 
y 
GUY BOAS, M.A. [Shorely. ( 
Send for Complete List | 
aS ( 
SCOTT. ROB ROY. With Introduction, Notes, &c. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. (English Classics.) 
( 
MODERN FRENCH READERS 
General Editor: H. F. COLLINS, M.A. 
Second Year Reader N 
LE TISSERAND ET L>ENCHANTEUR. By MAURICE FARNEY. ıs. 6d. 
Third Year Reader \ 
LE CRYPTOGRAMME. | py p. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 2s. 
Fourth Year Reader 
L'ILE FERREOR. Adapted from “Le Roi d'Or” by THEO. VARLET. Edited by A. C. 
SMITH, B.A., Ph.D. 2s. 
VOCABULAIRE FRANCAIS. By MARGARET LOCKHART, M.A., Dip. Ed., Melbourne ‘ 
University, Diplôme de Professeur de Français 4 |’Etranger, Universite de Paris. 2s. 6d. 
“ An exceedingly good hook, which will supply a long-felt want to overworked teachers, who cannot devote too much time to ( 
vocabulary work gua vocabulary work.’’—Schoolmaster. 
PRACTICAL GERMAN EXERCISES. ByN. H. HARROW-BUNN, M.A., Assistant ( 
Master, Stowe School. 2s. 6d. 
“ All the chief difficulties in German Construction and idiom are met, and the book should prove useful both to teachers and 
students alike in preparation for the Matric.” —Schoolmaster. ( 
KAI AUS DER KISTE. Eine Ganz Unglaubliche Geschichte. By WOLF DURIAN. 
an by JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant Modern Language Master, Manchester Grammar School. ( 
1s. 9d. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By A. B. MAYNE, M.A., ( 
Headmaster of the Cambridge and County High School for Boys, formerly Open Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. With or Without Answers, 4s. 6d. Parts I-II, zs. Cd. Also Parts I-III, 3s. 6d. 
Parts IV and V, 2s. ( 


THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. By L.M. MILNE-THOMSON, 


M.A., F.R.S.E., Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 30s. net. ( 


This book aims at giving a simple and connected account of the classical methods and the more modern developments of the 
Calculus of Finite Differences in a form in which they can be readily applied. Numerous exercises are provided for the student's 


use. ( 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. By THOMAS H. BRIGGS, Professor of Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, U.S.A. 1os. 6d. 
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Tell them again Tales, by Margaret Baker, illustrated by 
Mary Baker (University of London Press), also comes in 
at this point. We think we can hear these being asked for 
over and over again. Mrs. Kind Bush, by Edith Howes 
(Cassell), is another acceptable book of short stories with 
coloured and other pictures. 

Dashenka, or the Life of a Puppy, by Karel Capek 
(George Allen & Unwin), will be a prime favourite. The 
drawings by the author are most amusing, the fairy tales 


told to the puppy are sure to please, and the photographs. 


are really charming. Heroes and Heroines, by Eleanor 
and Herbert Farjeon (Gollancz), is a book of verse, vividly 
illustrated by Rosalind Thorneycroft, telling of famous 
men and women from Alexander to Nansen. Another 
informative book of verse, lavishly and amusingly illus- 
trated by George Sheringham, is Round the World with the 
Redhead Twins, by Dudley Glass (Methuen). We hear 
about another small traveller in Judy and the Magic 
Rocket, by Dorothy Dudley Short (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne). Judy is taken on a magic rocket to see the moon, 
Venus, Mercury, and the sun, and in telling the story much 
interesting information is given in a conversational way. 
Wandy, the Wild Pony, by Allen Chatfee (John Murray), 
is a pleasantly-written book about a Dartmoor pony. 
It is voted “ quite good’’ by one who ought to know. 
The same unbiassed critic recommends Muddy Paws, 
by K. D. Nason (Burns, Oates & Washbourne), an amusing 
and well-written dog-story. From the same publishers 
come A Zoo Holiday, by Gertrude Gleeson and The Children’s 
Story-Book of Bees, by G. H. Browning, both worth perusal. 

Let us come to the Fairy Stories. Prominent among 
them is Fatry Tales, by Karel Capek, with one extra as a 
make-weight by Joseph Capek (George Allen & Unwin). 
These are not ordinary fairy stories, but they are full of 
insight and humour for all that. A Long Tale about a Cat 
tells how the poor animal broke its leg in falling on the 
head of a magician, and Tke Dog’s Tale explains how man 
was created out of a bone from every animal except a dog. 
Of a more universal appeal is The Lost Princess, a tale of 
adventure told by Paradoc the Gnome to Hampden Gordon 
(John Murray). Story, illustrations and get-up are all good. 
The Incredible Adventures of Professor Branestawm, by 
Norman Hunter, will certainly be a favourite. The stories 
have been read in the B.B.C. Children’s Hour, and are 
well worthy of this permanent form, especially as the 
delightful illustrations are by W. Heath Robinson. 

The ever-popular Annuals maintain their usual standard. 
Blackie's Boy’s Annual is one of the favourites. It starts 
off with a story by Percy Westerman, who is followed by a 
powerful group of contributors. There are articles, too, 
on various interesting subjects, such as the management 
of sailing-boats and learning to skate. Blackie's Girl's 
Annual is equally attractive. There are plenty of tales 
by such authors as Natalie Joan, Ethel Talbot and other 
well-known writers, and a certain number of instructive 
articles as well. Our old friend Chatterbox has now reached 
its sixty-sixth volume, and the average youngster will 
find varied and interesting fare in its 300 pages. The 
Oxford Annual for Boys presents several school stories, 
a number of tales of adventure, and some instructive 
articles—a very good mixture. The companion volume— 
The Oxford Annual for Girls—will give pleasure to girls 
of all ages, particularly to those in their teens. In addition 
to tales of the usual stamp, it contains a short play and 
articles on driving a car and hiking in Lapland. For 
younger folk The Oxford Annual for Children should be 
chosen. The stories are interesting and not too long, 
and many of them contain the right touch of humour. 
Leading Strings, too, always pleases the babies. Here we 
have elves, goblins and fairies, to say nothing of people 
like Greedy Piggy Porker and Timothy Tapperty. One 
of the best things in Partridge’s Children’s Annual is 
a reproduction of Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘ Old Father William,”’ 
with a coloured picture, and there is a clever story about 
the holes in the cheese. In the Tim, Toots and Teeny 


Annual the pictures are all of the same type—all right 
for those who like this sort of thing, but not suitable for 
all children. The Infant’s Annual will make a more 
general appeal, with large print and several coloured 
pictures. And annuals making some special appeal, 
such as The Oxford Annual for Scouts, which covers a wide 
range, should not be neglected. 

We may fittingly close our notice by mentioning The 
Blue Rhyme Book, containing some of Rose Fyleman’s 
songs set to dainty and catchy music by Thomas F. Dunhill 
(Boosey), with excellent black and white illustrations ; 
and Happy Families, a comic opera in three acts, constructed 
by Rose Fyleman from the characters of the well-known 
card game (Methuen). Either or both will give pleasure. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, Ages 5-11 years 


Stories from the Bible. By W. DE LA MARE. Wood-Engravings 
by J. FARLEIGH. (7s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 


All the Other Children : a Book of Young Creatures. By C. F. 
SMITH. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Heroes and Heroines. By ELEANOR and H. FARJEON. (6s. net. 
Gollancz.) 

The Incredible Adventures of Professor Branestawm. By N. 


HUNTER. (6s. Lane.) 
The Whipsnade Animal Book for Children and Others. By 
HELEN M. SIDEBOTHAM. (6s. net. Gollancz.) 
Mrs. Kind Bush. By EpvitH Howes. (5s. net. Cassell.) 
The Lost Princess : a Tale of Adventure told by Paradoc the Gnome 
to HAMPDEN GORDON. (5s. net. Murray.) 
Whither Shall we Wander ? By R. BENNETT. (5s. net. 
sity of London Press.) 
Wandy, the Wild Pony. By A. CHAFFEE. 
The Wind in the Willows. 


Univer- 


(5s. net. Murray.) 
By K. GRAHAME. New Edition. 


(5s. net. Methuen.) 

Cuckoo Calling: a Book of Verse for Youthful People. By 
E. V. Rieu. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

The Modern World : a Junior Survey. By H.C. KNAPpP-FISHER. 
(5s. net. Gollancz.) 

Chatterbox. (5s. net. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Chatterbox.) 

Fairy Tales. By K. CAPEK. With One Extra as a Makeweight 
by J. ČAPEK. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Dashenka, or, The Life of a Puppy. Written, Drawn, Photo- 


graphed, and Endured by K. CapeK. Translated by M. 
and R. WEATHERALL. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Time of Her Life and Other Stories. By MAUDE ROBINSON. 
New Edition. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Five-Minute Tales : Sixty Short Stories for Children. By EnipD 
BLYTON. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

A Little Life of Jesus. By B. MATHEWS. 
University Press.) 

The Oxford Annual for Tiny Folks. 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford 


Edited by Mrs. H. STRANG. 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
The Oxford Annual for Baby. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


Round the World with the Redhead Twins. Verses by D. Grass. 
Drawings by G. SHERINGHAM. (38. 6d. net. Methuen. ) 

The Book of Fairies. Stories Re-told by C. M. DUNCAN-JONEs. 
(3s. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

Mr. Never-Lost : a Story for Children between the Ages of Eight 
and Eighty. By A. TURNBULL. (3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 


Lightfoot the Deer. By T. W. BurceEss. (3s. 6d. net. Lane.) 

The Blue Rhyme Book. By Rose FyLeMan. Music by T. F. 
DUNHILL. Decorations by MyRRHA BANTOCK. (3s. 6d. 
net. Boosey; Methuen.) 

Robin Hood. By E. C. Vivian. (3s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 

Leading Strings : the Baby’s Annual. (2s. 6d. net. Chatterbox 
Co.) 

The Prize. (2s. 6d. net. Chatterbox Co.) 


My Own Diary and Blotting Book for 193-. (28. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


Friends at the Zoo. By E. J. HoskinG. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 
A Child’s Book of Lyrics. Compiled by P. Wayne. Eighth 


Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The Night School of the Learned Swan. 
Oates & Washbourne.) 

The Children’s Story-Book of Bees. 
Oates & Washbourne.) 

A Zoo Holiday. By GERTRUDE GLEESON. 
WASHBOURNE.) 

Punch and Judy's Children's Annual. (2s. 6d. Newnes.) 

(Continued on page 788) 
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Give Macmillan Books 


Hugh Walpole VANESSA, 10/6 Leather, 15/- 
Charles Morgan THE FOUNTAIN 7/6 
Mazo de la Roche THE MASTER OF JALNA 7/6 
Edward Shanks ENCHANTED VILLAGE 7/6 
E. M. Delafield GAY LIFE 7/6 
James Hilton LOST HORIZON 7/6 
Edward Thompson SO A POOR GHOST 7/6 
R. H. Fedden AS THE UNICORN 7/6 


Four Recommendations of The Book, Society 


Hans Christian By SIGNE TOKSVIG 10/6 
Andersen Illustrated. 
THE TRIBULATIONS OF A 
Sir Timothy Eden SLONI 7/6 
W. B. Yeats THE WINDING STAIR (New Poems). 5/- 
PREFACES AND ESSAYS 8/6 
Geor ge Saints bury With Preface by Christopher Saintsbury, 


and Note by Professor Oliver Elton. 


Travel and Adventure 


Robert Byron FIRST RUSSIA, THEN TIBET 15/- 
) y Illustrated. 
T. uirhea IVORY POACHING AND 
) J = head CANNIBALS IN AFRICA 10/6 
ajor 
) HUNTER’S MOON 15/- 
Leonard Handley < Mlustrated. 


For Young Readers 


re 5 ALL THE MOWGLI STORIES. Illus- 
) Rudy ard Kip ling trated by Stuart Tresilian. (Leather, 12/6.) 6/- 
) Lewis Carroll LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL TO 


HIS CHILD-FRIENDS. Ilustrated. 8/6 


Send for our Special Illustrated List of Books for Gifts and Prizes 
ALL PRICES ARE NET 
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Tim, Toots, and Teeny Annual. (2s. 6d. Newnes.) 


Great-Aunt Amelia. By ETHEL NoKEs. (2s. 6d. net. Religious 
Tract Society.) 
Tell Them Again Tales. By MARGARET BAKER. (2s. 6d. net. 


University of London Press.) 
The First and Second Meldrum Story Books. 
(2s. 6d. each. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
Black Beauty. By ANNA SEWELL. (2s. net. Blackie.) 
Judy and the Magic Rocket. By Dorotuy TD. SHORT. (2s. 
Oates & Washbourne.) 
Muddy Paws : a Dog Story. 
Washbourne.) 
Who Was Palko ? 
Tract Society.) 
Midbourne School. By EpttH MILES. 
Tom-with-a-Temper. By E. M. CHANNON 
CHANNON). (2s. net. The Sheldon Press.) 
Happy Families : a Comic Opera in Three Acts. Words by Rose 


By R. MELDRUM. 


By K. D. Nason. (2s. Oates & 


By CHRISTINA Roy. (2s. net. Religious 
Sheldon Press.) 
(Mrs. FRANCIS 


(2s. net. 


FYLEMAN. (2s. net. Methuen.) 
Angus and the Cat. Told and Pictured by MARJORIE FLACK. 
(2s. Lane.) 


The Little Picture Hymn Book. (1s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

A Gipsy Brownie. By H. B. Davipson. (1s. 6d. net. Religious 
Tract Society.) 

Peter Lawson, Camper. By H. B. DaAvipson. 
Religious Tract Society.) 


(1s. 6d. net. 


The Secret of Forest Hall: a Tale of the New Forest. By N. P. 
GREIG. (1s. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press.) 
Pamela Pillowcase. By EMILINE HALE. (Is. 6d. net. Religious 


Tract Society.) 
Rat Tat Tat: My Friend the Postman. (1s. net. Ward, Lock.) 
Kitty in the Country. By EpitH FARMILOE. (1s. net. The 
Sheldon Press.) 
Pictured Life of Christ. S.P.C.K.) 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR GIRLS, Ages 12-16 Years 


The Book of Chivalry and Romance. Edited with an Introduction 
by DqroTtHy M. STUART. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Third Mary Stuart, Mary of York, Orange and England : being 
a Character Study, with Memoirs and Letters of Queen Mary II 
of England, 1662—1694. By MARJORIE BowENn. (5s. net. Lane.) 


(1s. net. 


The Oxford Annual for Girls. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Allies in the Fourth. By Jessrtz MCALPINE. (5s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

For the Sake of the House. By VERONICA MARLOW. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Nancy at St. Bride’s. By Dorita F. BRUCE. 
University Press.) 


(5S. net. 
(5s. net. Oxford 


Deborah's Find. By BEsSIE MARCHANT. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Blackte’s Girls’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Blackie’s Girls’ Story Book. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

The Oakhill Guide Company. By FELICITY KEITH. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

The New Dimsie Omnibus : Containing Dimste Among the 
Prefects; Dimsie, Head Girl; Dimsie Grows Up. By 


DoriTa F. Bruce. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press. 

The School on the Cliff. By WINIFRED DARCH. (38. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Schoolgirl Omnibus : Containing Sally Cocksure ; Princess 
Natalie’s Adventure ; The Dare Club. By IERNE L. PLUNKET. 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Felicity at Fawliholm. By MARGARET B. LODGE. 
Murray.) 

A Girl Guide Omnibus : Pat of Whitehouse ; The Camp Acros; 
the Road ; The Guides Make Good. By H. B. Davipsox 
(3s. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press.) 


(3s. 6d. net. 


The Reformation of Jinity. By ELsiz J. OXENHAM. (38. 6d. net. 
Chambers. 

The Exploits of the Chalet Giris. By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYFR. 
(3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 


How Audrey Became a Guide. By F. O. H. Nasu. (3s. net. 
The Sheldon Press.) 

Treacle of St. Mike's. By DoRA CHAPMAN. (2s. 6d. Newnes} 

Pixie's Mysterious Mission. By May WYNNE. (2s. 6d. Newnes.) 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Harriet B. Srowe. Edited by 
C. H. Irwin. (2s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

The Luck of the Lauries : a Girls’ School Story. By KATHLEEN 
M. MACLEOD. (2s. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

Enter— Jennie Wren. By May WYNNE. (2s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.: 

Dimsie Goes to School. By Dorita F. BRUCE. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press 


(Continued on page 790) 


A COURSE IN COMMERCE 


FOR DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
By D. MACARA, B.Com., Commercial Master, Aberdeen Grammar School 


Part I. 256 pages. 28. 6d. 


Part II, 264 pages. 28. 6d. Complete, §s. 


The Subject matter of this Course rightly claims a prominent share of the increasing attention now 
being paid to Commercial Education. The two Parts are intended to cover as far as possible the 
Advanced Syllabus in Commerce of the Royal Society of Arts and the corresponding syllabuses of the 
Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, the Union of Educational Institutions, and the London 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Letter to the Publishers from Dr. James A. BOWIE, 


Principal of the School of Economics and Commerce, Dundee 


Dear Sirs, 


I am greatly indebted to you for sending me a copy of “A Course in Commerce,” Parts I and II. I have 
gone over both of them and consider them to be an excellent survey of the whole field of commerce, giving due and 
appropriate weight to each section. I hope to see the books largely used by the commercial departments of our 


secondary schools. 


With very many thanks, Yours sincerely, 


J. A. BOWIE. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1, & EDINBURGH 
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È ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
k EXECUTIVE: > 
A THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
H COUNCIL - Established by Parliament 
in 1907 and constituted by Orders in Council 
1912 and 1926 with the duty of forming and 
keeping THE OFFICIAL REGISTER OF 
TEACHERS : All who are accepted for Regis- 
tration become thereby Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers: There is no Annual Sub- 
scription or necessary charge beyond the fee 
paid for Registration : Write for Conditions and 
Forms of Application to 
THE SECRETARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
47 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


41 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 
Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE. 

Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 
Lhd teers a Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 


ools. 
rse of Training, three years. 
Fees, with Residence, £94 10s. to £100 16s. 
Fees, without Residence, £81 10s. 
For particulars apply SECRETARY. 


KING’S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE (university 
OF LONDON), CAMPDEN HILL, ROAD, 
KENSINGTON, W. 8 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a One- 
Year Diploma Course in Dietetics for post- 
graduate students; a One-Year Course for Trained 
Nurses who wish to qualify as Sister Tutors; a 
Two-Year Course in Institutional Management; and 
a One-Year Course in Household Management. 
Session 1933-34 begins in October, 1933. 
For further information respecting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Residence apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


THE CAMBRIDCE TRAINING COLLECE 
FOR WOMEN (post-graduate) 


Recognized by the Board of Education as a Trainin, 
College for Secondary Teachers. j 


PRINCIPAL: Miss H. DENT, M.A. 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE providing a year’s 
professional training for Secondary Teachers. Pre- 
paration for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. 
Ample opportunity for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects. 
Fees {147 and £137. Admission in January and 
September. 


ns 
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For particulars of Admission, Grants, Scholarships, 
Bursaries, and Loan Fund apply THE PRINCIPAL, 
CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE, WOLLASTON ROAD, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


[EXAMINATIONS for Degrees in 


Music are held as follows: Matriculation, 
January, June, and October. Final Mus.D., March 
oniy. t Mus.B., March and September. Final 
Mus.B., September only. 

For particulars apply SECRETARY or EXAMINA- 
TIONS, University Offices, Durham. Copies of former 
tion papers, 1s. 8d. per set. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, 
See also pages 753-755, 771-774, 788-795, 798, 811; Halls of Residence, Pensions, &c.] 754 ; 
(Physical Training Colleges] 755; [Scholarships] 791, 794 ; [List of Schools] 794 


¥ 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE: 


Wantage Hall Weeeex Hall 
(Men). (Women). 

St. Patrick’s Hall St. George’s Hall 
(Men). Women). 

St. Andrew's Hall Ashdown Hall 
Women). (Women). 


The University provides courses for Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Agriculture, Dairying, and Horti- 
culture, and for Diplomas and Certificates. There 
are Schools of Art and Music and a Department 
of Domestic Subjects. Courses are provided in 

Training 


Commerce. There is a Department for 
Teachers. 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, SCIENCE, 
AGRICULTURE, DAIRYING, HORTICUL- 


TURE, AND FINE ART. 


An Examination for three Major Open Scholar- 
ships of £50 per annum together with free tuition 
and two Minor Open Scholarships entitling to free 
tuition (open to men and women), one Wantage 
Scholarship of £80 annum (open to men), and one 
St. Andrew’s Scholarship of {£60 per annum 
(open to women) will be held at the University on 


April 21-25, 1984. Candidates must be prepared to 


read for a Degree in Arts or Science or Agriculture 
or Dairying or Horticulture. Entries must be sent 
in by March 17, 1934. 


An Open Scholarship in Fine Art, of £16 per 
annum together with free tuition (open to men and 
women), will be offered in March, 1934. Entries 
must be sent in by March 1, 1934. 

The Scholarships are tenable at the University for 
three years (in ordinary cases) from October, 1934. A 
Prospectus of Scholarships, and other prospectuses of 
the University, may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


The Central School 


of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


(Incorporated) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W. 7 
Recognized as an approved course for 


the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 
London University. 


President : 
RicHt Hon. THE EARL or LYTTON, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. 


Principal : 
Essig FoGerty, L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION. 
FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
THE STAGE. 

SINGLE COURSES IN— 

RECITATION VOICE TRAINING 

MIME PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CURE OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by 
the Teachers’ Registration Council. 


Prospectus on application to the 
REGISTRAR. 


$ Ge a 


Training Colleges, and 
Technical Schools. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(University of London) 
PRINCIPAL : Miss E. C. Hiccrns, B.A. 


HE Lent Term commences on 


Saturday, January 18, 1934. The College 
prepares women students for the London Degrees in 
Science and Arts. Ten Entrance Scholarships, 
from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of 
not more than £35, tenable for three years, will be 
offered for competition in March, 1934. For further 
particulars app y to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


ST. MARY’S TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


SCHOOLS LIMITED 
(Recognized by the Board of Education) 


PRINCIPAL : 
Miss APPERSON, M.A., Newnham College, Classical 
Tripos 
HEAD OF THE TRAINING COLLEGE: 
Mrs. J. A. GREEN, M.A. 


Students are prepared for the London (Internal) 
Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the examinationsof the National Froebel Union. 


Particulars of Hostels, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
on application. 


British Institute of Elocution 
and Speech Training, 


30 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 1 


For Syllabus of Examinations— 
Address, SECRETARY. 


ISS SCOTT GARDNER and 


MISS MARGARET KNAGGS, A.R.C.M. 
cone Classes on MRS. CURWEN’S PIANO- 
FOR METHOD, EAR TRAINING, SIGHT 
SINGING (SOL-FA AND STAFF), SIGHT PLAY- 


ING, and TRANSPOSITION at 49 Goldhurst 
Terrace, Hampstead, N.W. 6. advice can 
be given to teachers and others on all aspects of their 


work, either by consultation or correspondence. 
Personal Lessons and Short Courses can be arranged 
by appointment. Application to be made as above or 
to J. WEN & SONS, LTD., 24 Berners Street, W. 1. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


WV ANTED, for a fortnight during 

summer, 1934, a seaside boarding school 
for a Girl Guide holiday. Write District SECRE- 
TARY, Loughton High School, Essex. 


YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 


Exam. apas Repora, 6 copies (one), ôd. ; 
15, 1s.; 30, 1s. 6d. ; 50, is. 9d. MSS., Syllabuses, 
10d. 1,000 words. Honours Certificate. —HURLOCE, 


44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Susser. 


DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


29th year of issue 
This is corrected to date, and contains 
membership total, yearly subscription, 
society’s organ, telegraphic address, tele- 
phone number, date and place of next 
annual meeting, secretary’s name and 
ofħce address. 


See The Journal of Education, March, 
1933. 
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Dimsie Moves Up. By Dorita F. BRUCE. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Dimsie Moves Up Again. By Dorita F. BRUCE. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Sally Cocksure : a School Story. By IERNE L. PLUNKET. (2s. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Princess Natalie's Adventure: a School Story. By IERNE L. 
PLUNKET. (2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Dare Club: a School Story. By IERNE L. PLUNKET. (2s. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

A Brownie from the Caravans. By Mrs. A. C. O. HANN. (2s. 
net. Religious Tract Society.) 

The Girl Over the Wall. By May WYNNE. 
Tract Society.) 


(2s. net. 


(2s. net. 


(ts. net. Religious 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS, Ages 12-16 Years 


Trekking On. By D. Reitz. (15s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

Seaplane Solo. By F. G. CHICHESTER. (10s. 6d. net. Faber & 
Faber. 

Everybouy': Lamb: being a Selection from the Essays of Elia, 
the Letters and the Miscellaneous Prose of Charles Lamb. 
Edited by A. C. Warp. (10s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Dickens all the Year Round: a Dickens Anthology. Arranged 
by H. N. WeTHERED and C. TURLEY. (8s. 6d. net. Seeley 
Service.) 

A History of Everyday Things in England. Written and Illus- 
trated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. QuENNELL. Part III. 
The Rise of Industrialism, 1733-1851. (8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The Book of Chemical Discovery. By L. A. Cotes. (78. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

The Book of Air and Water Wonders. 
net. Harrap.) 

All About Fish and other Denizens of the Seas and Rivers. By 
W. S. BERRIDGE. (78. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
God’s Adventurers. By MARJORIE H. TILTMAN. 

Harrap.) 

A Short History of English Painting. 
(7s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) l 

Java Ho! The Adventures of Four Boys amid Fire, Storm, and 
Shipwreck. By J. W. Fasricius. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


By E. Hawks. 


(7s. 6d. net. 


By E. UNDERWOOD. 
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The Book of the Warship. By E. Hawks. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Ghostly Galleon. By Vice-Admiral E. R. G. R. EVANs. 
(6s. Lane.) 

The White Arab. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (6s. net. Blackie.) 


All the Mowgli Stories. By RupyarD KIPLING. (6s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Earth-Love : Geology Without Jargon. By Prof. S. J. SHAND. 
(5s. net. Murby.) 


Blackie’s Boys’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Meredith and Co.: the Story of a Modern Preparatory School. 
By G. MILLs. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Mystery at Ridings : a Public School Story. By G. HADATH. 
(5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Eastward Bound : a Story of Present-Day Smuggling. By L. R. 
Bourne. (58. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Oxford Annual for Boys. Edited by H. STRANG. (5s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Book of Remarkable Machinery. By E. Hawks. (5s. net. 
Harrap.) 

The Romance of Transport. By E. Hawks. (5s. net. Harrap.) 


The Carpenter's Tool Chest. By T. HIBBEN. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

The Boy Electrician : Practical Plans for Electrical Apparatus for 
Work and Play, (5s. net. Harrap.) 

Wilderness Ways. By P. ANNIXTER. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

Told at the Explorers’ Club: True Tales of Modern Exploration. 
Edited by F. A. Brossom. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

Nansen of Norway. By C. TURLEY. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Horse Nonsense. By the Authors and the Artist of 1066 and 
All That, Consisting of Pictures by J. REYNOLDS, and 
Text by R. J. YEATMAN in Collaboration with W. C. SELLAR. 


| (5s. net. Methuen.) 
. | The Wonder Book of Machinery. (5s. net. Ward, Lock.) 
King Richard's Land : a Tale of the Peasant’s Revolt. By L. O.G. 
STRONG. (5s. net. Dent.) 
The Romance of the Merchant Ship. By E. Hawks. (5s. net. 
Harrap.) 


For Hereward and Freedom. Recorded by A. E. CHAPMAN. 
(5s. net. The Fenland Press.) 
Romping Through Physics. By O. W. GAIL. 
H. S. HATFIELD. (qs. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
(Continued on page 792) 


Translated by 


Prize Essay 
| Competition 
YS 


s‘ The Journal of Education ’’ offers four book 
prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen 
Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen 
by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for the 
best English essays written by pupils (boys or 
girls) attending any Secondary School in Great 
Britain or Ireland. 


CY 
í Essays should be sent in not later than 
March 6, 1934. On the left-hand corner of the 


envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be 
D written ‘’ Essay,” and it should be posted to: 


Mr. Wiri1aM Rice, The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


GEO. M. HAMMER & CO. LTD. 


DEPT. J.E. 
HERMITAGE ROAD, 
LONDON, N. 4 


CROWN WORKS, 
HARRINGAY, 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS 


Ra 


WRITE TO DEPT. J.E. FOR 
ILLUST RATIONS of SCHOOL DESKS, &c. 


SCHOOL, CHAPEL & HOME CHAIRS 
PIANOS 

MEMORIALS Also PARTITIONS 

LIBRARY, OFFICE, LABORATORY, 

AND CHURCH FURNISHERS 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, exertions’ 
» EXHIBITIONS, 

STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES : 

> 7 T EN TO 3 : 7 ) T T DT 3p als ako ahs a p 5a 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OP LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, P.C., C.B.E., 
K.C., M.P. 


Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN. M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 


take place in February, 1934, on the results 
of which one special Scholarship in Claseics and 
another in Botany with subsid Chemistry and 
other Scholarships from {60-{£30, and Exhibitions, 
will be awar.ed. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 

ees of the University of London. 

ecs.— Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 

or further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 
SECRETARY— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


ENTRANCE Scholarships. An 


Examination will be held in June next for 
Scholarships open to boys under 15 on May 1, 
- namely, one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £80 and 
two Junior Platt Scholarships of £60, and about four 
of lesser value. Assistance, by partial remission of 
Tuition Fees, may be given at the discretion of 
the Governors to Scholars and other boys showing 
promise in cases where need of such assistance exists. 
Applications should be made at the time of entry. 
Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


BEAUMONT GOLLEGE 


CHOLARSHIPS are six in number 


(four of £50, two of 30 guineas, tenable for 
five years), and are awarded on the results of the 
Common Entrance examination held twice annually 
in March and June. 

For further particulars apply THE HEADMASTER, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1934, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the annual value of £60, and three Exhibitions 
of the annual value of £30. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age 
of candidates may be taken into consideration in 
the examination. Boys already in the School may 
compete for them, but not more than one of each may 
be awarded to such boys at any one election. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are {120 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

urther information about Scholarships, copies of 
the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can be 
oana from fine E SECRETARY, to whom 
nquiries regardi and lodgings should also 
be addressed. PRERE 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE 


N Examination will be held at 


Bradfield College on May 29, 30, 31, 1934, 
for the purpose of electing to 

(1) One Open Scholarship of £100. 

(2) Three Foundation Scholarships of £100 each. 

(3) Two Open Exhibitions of £50 and Three Open 

Exhibitions of £30 each. 

_All candidates must have attained their twelfth 
birthday, but must not have attained their four- 
teenth birthday, on January 1, 1934. 

Further information can be had on application 
to the HEADMASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AN Examination is held each June 


to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £80 to £45 a year. Full particulars 
_ on application to the HEADMASTER. 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLECE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 
tion. An examination is held annually in 
June, when Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Bursaries, 
carrying from £50-{£10 are offered. Apply to the 
Headmaster, Mr. F. S. YOuNG, M.A. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY 
(Founded 1811) 
Headmaster : Mr. ALLAN P. MoTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.)- 
Second Master : Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A. (Cantab.), 
LL.D. (Dublin). 


[FOUR Entrance Scholarships, one 
of £50 and others of {40 and £30 per annum. 
Examination in June each year. 
Particulars from the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AN Examination will be held during 

the first week each July for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships 
value from {£60 to £30, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 14} on the same date 
may compete for two of the Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 
N Examination for Six Scholar- 
ships, varying from {£80 to {25 per annum, 
will be held in June, 1934. Age feu 143 years. 
Special exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 
members of H.M. Services.— Apply P. BOLTON, M.A., 
Headmaster. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 
ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Examina- 
tions for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College and 
Manufacturing Works are held annually in APRIL. 
For particulars apply to Cumr CLERK, 66 South- 
ampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS 
A SCHOLARSHIP of {100 per 
annum for three years, with other 
smaller Exhibitions, will be awarded on 
the result of an Examination to be held at 
the School from March 21 to 24, 1934. 


For full particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


FRAMLINGHAM COLLECE, SUFFOLK 
Headmaster: W. H. A. Warrwortn, M.C., M.A. 
FEES: 100 guineas per annum. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40, and £30. 
EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


1x Scholarships will be offered in 


October. Full details from the HEADMASTER, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


QGLENALMOND 
ENTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 1934. An examination, 
which may be taken at preparatory schools, will take 
place on March 19, 20, and 21 for open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, War Bursaries, and Sons of Clergy 
Bursaries. 
Age limit for Scholarships: 14 on March 1, 1934. 
For Exhibitions and Bursaries : 15 on September 20. 
—Apply to the WARDEN. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


“THE Scholarship Examination will 


be held on May 31 and June 1, 1934, when 
7 Foundation, 1 Gladstone, 2 Junior Foundation, 
and 6 Boarding Scholarships. tenable with the former, 
1 at each of the Senior Houses, will be open for 
award. Values {72-£50. 

There are over 300 Boarders in the School, whose 
work after 16 is framed in accordance with their 
special abilities or future career. 

Application by May 26 to the HEADMASTER. 


K ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.S.T.) 


Music Training Department for Teachers 
Admission in September, January, and May. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually 


For information apply to Miss WINGATE, Kensing- 
ton High School, St. Alban’s Road, Kensington, W. 8. 


KINC’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 


HIS School, which was founded 


in 1519, is an endowed Public School in which 
boys are prepared primarily for University, Army, 
and Professional Examinations. Three Scholarships 
(£40, £35, and £30 per annum), tenable in the School, 
are o annually in June, and there are two 
Leaving Exhibitions and one Leaving Scholarship. 
There is a Junior House for boys under 12. Inclusive 
Fees, £100 to £114.—C. H. TREMLETT, M.A., 
Headmaster. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination in June, 1934 


QNE Milner Memorial Scholarship 


for Boys between 13 and 14, value £100 per 
annum, for five years, open to sons of Colonial 
Civil Servants, and others. 


A BOYUT ten Junior King’s Scholar- 


ships and Entrance Scholarships, value £70 
to £20 pe annum. 
For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 
N Examination for six or more 
Scholarships, of £80 to {20 in value, is held 
annually in March. Candidates may be examined 
at their Preparatory Schools. A limited number of 
Bursaries are awarded at other times by examination. 
Five leaving Exhibitions for the Universities. There 
is a Junior House for boys under 134. Inclusive 
fees £102 to £126.—For further information apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


H NTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £380 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 

Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE — 
JF XAMINATION each June (allow- 


ance for age) for Entrance, Exhibitions and 

Scholarships up to £75 for Candidates between 13 
and 15 years of age, or in exceptional cases 16. 
Prospectus and particulars from the BURSAR. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
Huyton, near Liverpool 


N Entrance Scholarship and 


Bursary Examination (Scholarships £50, 
Bursaries £30) will take place in March, 1934. 
Preference given to candidates under 14 vears of age. 
Application to be made to the HEADMISTRESS before 
February 23, 1034. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held early in March, 1934 (in 
London and at Malvern). Five Scholarships of 
£100 and about Five of £50. 

For culars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
The College, Malvern. 

Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 


Continued on page 794 
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Pioneers of Mountaineering. By B. W. SMITH. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie). 

Adventure Above the Clouds. By F. V. Monk and H. T. WINTER. 
(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

King for a Month. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (38. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Harry Collingwood Omnibus Book: with Airship and Sub- 
marine ; Two Gallant Sons of Devon ; A Chinese Command. 
(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


Fossil the Scout. By M. HARBOROUGH. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 
The Power Projector. By J: F. C. WESTERMAN. (3s. 6d. net. 


Oxford University Press.) 
The New Herbert Strang Omnibus : Containing Humphrey Bold ; 


Palm Tree Island; The Riders. (38. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 
The Oxford Annual for Scouts. Edited by H. STRANG. (3s. 6d. 


net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Coppernob Omnibus: Containing Coppernob Buckland ; 
Coppernob ; Second Mate; Captain Coppernob. By L. R. 
Bourne. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Twenty-Six Flying Stories. By G. G. Jackson. (3s. 6d. net. 
Religious Tract Society.) 


Westward Ho! By C. KINGSLEY. (3s. 6d. net. Religious Tract 


Society.) 

Recent Heroes of Modern Adventure. By T. C. BRIDGES and 
H. H. TirtmMan. (38. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Aly The Philosopher and Other Stories. By S. ROBERTS. Prize 
Library Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 


The Admiral’s Chart. By C. W. C. Drury. 
Sheldon Press.) 

The Life of a Tiger and the Life of an Elephant. By Sir S. EARDLEY- 
WILmotT. New Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Three Dashing Subalterns. By E. LYNN. (3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

Marooned on Mystery Isle. By D. KER. (3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

Black Wings: a Story of Adventure in the Air. By Capt. M. 
CELY. (3s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

Flying to Fortune. By T. C. BRIDGES. (2s. 6d. Newnes.) 

The Brigand of the Hills. By Major C. GIrson. (2s. 6d. Newnes.) 

The Disappearing Dhow. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (2s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

The Treasure of the “ San Philipo.” By P. F. WESTERMAN. 
(2s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 


(3s. 6d. net. The 


The Keys of Freedom: Stories of the East. 
(2s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

Schools in Turmoil : a Public School Story. 
(2s. 6d. Ward, Lock.) 

Sea Rangers of the “ Rodney.” 
net. The Sheldon Press.) 

The Prisoner of the Ruin and Other Tales. 
Sheldon Press.) 

Masterman Ready, or The Wreck of the “ Pacific." 
MARRYAT. (28. 6d. net. Seeley Service.) 

Jack Scarlett, Sandhurst Cadet : a Story for Boys. By Major A. M. 


By R. HARDING. 
By St. J. PEARCE. 
By H. B. Davipson. (2s. 6d. 
(2s. 6d. net. The 


By Capt. 


BOISRAGON. (28. 6d. net. Seeley Service.) 
Danna : the Life Story of a Camel. By G. E. MiTTon. (2s. 6d. 
net. Black.) 


Palm Tree Island: a Story of Perseverance under Difficulties. 
By H. STRANG. (2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Humphrey Bold, His Chances and Mischances by Land and Sea: 
a Story of the Time of Benbow. By H. STRANG. (2s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 
From Powder Monkey to Admiral: a Story of Naval Adventure. 
By W. H. G. Kincston. (2s. net. Blackie.) 
Coppernob Buckland : the Story of a Sailing Voyage. 
Bourne. (2s. net. Oxford University Press. 

Coppernob : Second Mate—the Story of a Sailing Voyage. By 
L. R. Bourne. (2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Captain Coppernob: the Story of a Sailing Voyage. By L. R. 
BourRNE. (2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Riders: a Story of the Smuggling Days. By H. STRANG. 
(2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Dick of the Secret Service. By R. HARDING. 
Tract Society.) 

Second Innings. By J. S. N. SEWELL. 
Press.) 

The Brigand’s Prey: a Strange Story of Adventure. By A. M. 
JACKSON. (1s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

Adventures in the South Pacific. By ONE WHO WAS BORN THERE. 
(1s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

The Clue of the Shakespeare Head: the Second Case of Bruce 
Brendon, Amateur Detective. By J. R. Evans. (1s. 6d. 
net. The Sheldon Press.) 


By L. R. 


(2s. net. Religious 


(2s. net. The Sheldon 


lell me where is _, 


fancy 


employed. 


Ardern’s “Star Sylko’’ is distinguished by a beautiful 
silk-like lustre and a wide range of gorgeous colours 
(in each respect permanent) which give the fullest 


effect to embroidery. 


(BRITISH MADE) 


Supplied in balls in coarse, medium, and fine. 


work shops and newsagents. 


Arderns 
STAR SYLKO 


Free shade 
card from Lawrence Ardern Ltd., P.O. Box 413, Manchester. 


See ‘‘ Fancy Needlework Illustrated,” 3d. bi-monthly from needle- 


cw ) 
bred...7? & 
Merchant of Venice cA a 


The immortal bard’s query finds an answer in Ardern’s 
“Star Sylko ’’—the most beautiful of threads for school 
needlework—which inspires wonderful results wherever 
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Reviews 


SOCIAL BIOLOGY 


Heredity and the Social Problem Group. By E. J. LIDBETTER. 
Vol. I. (21s. net. Arnold.) 


Mr. Lidbetter, Secretary of the Eugenics Society, has for 
more than a quarter of a century been closely concerned 
with the organization and administration of poor-law relief 
in densely populated East London. He has thus been 
brought into contact with very large numbers of persons 
who for one reason or another are unable to maintain them- 
selves but become dependent, ‘‘ chargeable,” upon the 
public funds. 

The problem of easing from the shoulders of society the 
growing burden imposed by the maintenance of defectives, 
mental or other, is now widely discussed; its solution, 
however, will be reached only by consideration of the 
biological facts such as those presented in the twenty-six 
pedigrees traced out, charted, and critically examined as 
‘ the result of most prolonged and painstaking investigation 
in the present volume. These pedigrees, notwithstanding 
that cautious exclusion of doubtful cases obviously pro- 
duces an under-statement, show unmistakably that every 
now existing defective in them has defectives among his or 
her ancestry ; and the mode of occurrence of these “ blots ”’ 
in the pedigree-charts is sufficiently in accord with genetical 
theory to justify the belief that heredity is responsible, that 
the defects are innate and not due to environmental 
conditions. 

Mr. Lidbetter cautiously refrains from attempting to 
draw too precise conclusions from the data here published, 
but directs attention, inter alia, to the assortative mating 
within these defective groups, and to the surprisingly great 
amount of latent defectiveness, especially mental, com- 
monly spoken of as ‘‘ skipping a generation.” 

In the face of the facts that are here so clearly displayed, 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the nation 
would gain greatly, and social welfare be advanced if all 
those who are “ chargeably ’’ defective were to have no 
descendants. The publication of this book should materially 
help to educate public opinion, and, it is to be hoped, pave 
the way to legislative measures. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


Retrospect and Prospect : Sixty Years of Women’s Education. 
By Dr. Sara A. BURSTALL. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
This is an arresting book, at once an autobiography, a 
comprehensive survey of the development of women’s 
education, and a confident looking forward. 

The earlier chapters are certainly the most vivid and 
interesting. The author’s mind is essentially romantic, and 
the vignettes of the prophetic and retrospective sunsets, of 
her childhood in Aberdeen, of the scenes in the shipyards, 
and of the clyack-sheaf, are told in that “ full poetic 
speech ’’ which she says “ came to me from my mother’s 
Devonshire blood.” 

We are shown the dark and dirty London of the ’seventies 
with the compensation of the closely surrounding country. 
We hear of Sothern, the Bancrofts, and of Irving at the 
beginning of his career. We are reminded of the Thames 
steamboats and of ‘the pleasant little fishing place,” 
Southend. 

Miss Burstall traces for us the development of electricity, 
the bicycle (which, she maintains, played a great part in 
the emancipation of women), tea-rooms, public libraries, 
imperialism, and local education authorities. 

An ardent hero-worshipper, she does full justice to the 
work and character of the great Frances Mary Buss, to 
whose ‘‘ extraordinary personality, will of intense potency, 
deep emotion and faultless intuition in difficulties ’’ she 
has been grateful throughout her life. 

To Mrs. Sophie Bryant also she pays high tribute, 


speaking of her as “ scholar, philosopher, teacher, patriot, 
and saint.” 

The early days at Girton here live again, when the 
undergraduates were conscious of being members of a great 
forward movement for women. To Cambridge, Miss Burstall 
is grateful for its ‘‘ calm, quiet, and gracious repose .. . 
the beauty of architecture and music, intellectual humility 
and widened outlook.’’ After sixteen years’ apprenticeship 
at the North London Collegiate School came her reign at 
Manchester from 1898 to 1924, including ‘‘ those terrible 
years of the War.” 

A zealot in the cause of true education, Miss Burstall is 
a rebel. She rebels against the tyranny of the examina- 
tion system, against bureaucratic control, against over- 
athleticism in girls’ schools. Asked at a governors’ meeting 
about the educational principle underlying a regulation, 
she broke out, ‘‘ Don’t ask me about educational principles. 
I have long since abandoned them. I seek only to administer 
regulations to do the least possible harm to my children.”’ 

When, after the War, competition and pressure increased, 
“an inward distress ensued, and all joy in work vanished.” 

In her many-sided public activities, in spite of the 
cherished friendship of such men as Sir Alfred Dale, Pro- 
fessors Harold Dixon and Thomas Tout, she felt some 
disappointment. ‘ At present, a woman needs a strong 
family or political backing to be able to do any good,” and 
‘“to be a teacher is no advantage socially in England.” 

The book ends on a note of real happiness in her well 
earned leisure honoured by interesting Government work. 

It appears at an opportune time when the present 
generation is taking for granted that freedom and indepen- 
dence of women, that was achieved by the faith, adventure, 
self-sacrifice and courage of the pioneers. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


The New Background of Science. By Sir JAMES JEANS. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


It is only in comparatively recent years that scientists 
have considered how completely our knowledge of Nature 
is dependent on experience obtained through our five senses, 
with the resulting element of subjectivity imposed on our 
impressions of exterior objects. A study of the nature or 
even existence of an objective reality corresponding to 
these sense impressions has thus become of great importance 
to physics. Modern refinements of observation and logical 
deduction have rendered untenable the older ‘‘ common- 
sense ” view that there is no very great difference between 
appearance and reality, so that the realms of metaphysics 
must to some extent be invaded by scientists in search of 
a “ background ’ which will render their results intelligible 
or even consistent. Such explorations have already been 
made by Whitehead, Eddington and others, and now Sir 
James Jeans continues the search in this book, which is 
to some extent an amplification of his earlier Mysterious 
Universe. 

The subject is treated historically, commencing with 
the nineteenth century scientists’ conception of Nature, 
leading up to the new knowledge in astronomy and physics 
which necessitated a complete change of outlook. The 
scientific method of approach to the external world is 
described, followed by accounts of the theories of relativity, 
of quanta, wave-mechanics, thermodynamics, and allied 
subjects. The final picture of the universe as a closed, 
four-dimensional, expanding continuum, filled with “ waves 
of probability,” is one explanation or method of correlation 
of our knowledge. It does not necessarily follow that it is 
the truth (though it may be very near it), still less the 
whole truth (since we have but five senses through which to 
acquire knowledge) ; the author suggests that it may be 
n . a sort of outer surface of nature, like the surface 
of a deep fiowing stream. The events which affect our 
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senses are like ripples on the surface of this stream, but 
their origins—the material objects—throw roots deep down 
into the stream.” The “stream,” it should be noted, 
being beyond our comprehension, and consisting of neither 
space nor time. Such metaphysical implications of the 
new knowledge (they are more than mere speculations) 
form one of the main objects of the book and are of great 
interest—especially in the final chapters on “ Indeter- 
minacy ” and “ Events.” The author is not afraid to 
give his own views on the subject, while allowing that 


there is still room for much legitimate difference of opinion. . 


In spite of Sir James Jeans’s clear style of exposition, 
the inherent difficulties of the subject render his book by 
no means easy to read, though it is well worth the mental 
effort required. It is perhaps to be regretted that he 
“‘found it impossible to attain the necessary precision 
of thought and statement without occasionally using a few 
mathematical symbols and formulae’”’; but non-mathe- 
matical readers should not be deterred, since the sequence 
of the book remains unimpaired by their omission, while 
those acquainted with mathematical processes and modes 
of thought will appreciate the extra aid in grasping the 
details of an admittedly difficult subject. 


A NEW TYPE OF DIVINITY TEXT-BOOK 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ. By Prof. C. E. 
RAVEN and ELEANOR RAVEN. (3S. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 


The ideas underlying this book are excellent—the desire 
to present a coherent story of Jesus, together with frank 
recognition of the work of modern criticism on the Gospels. 
The book consists of an introduction in four chapters, of 
which the first gives an outline of Jewish history and 
religious development, the second a summary of modern 
conclusions with regard to the Gospels, the third an outline 
of Jesus’ ministry, and the fourth an outline of His teaching ; 
and of selections from the text of the Gospels, arranged 
under five headings, Mark, “ Q,” Luke’s peculiar matter, 
Matthew’s peculiar matter, and selections from the fourth 
Gospel. 

The second part of the book is well selected and arranged, 
and would make an excellent basis for teaching; the 
introduction, unfortunately, is much less satisfactory. Its 
competence and grasp are what one would expect from 
the Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge; to an 
adult, moreover, it is intensely interesting—anything which 
Dr. Raven writes or has a hand in is sure to be lively and 
challenging. [The present writer gratefully recalls that 
Dr. Raven, who was then Dean of Emmanuel, was the 
only lecturer in Cambridge who prevailed on him to rise 
from his bed early enough to attend a course at 9 a.m.] 
But from the teaching point of view it seems to fall rather 
badly between two stools. Its style and language is much 
too difficult for junior forms, though the preface suggests 
such use for the book. The style is too compressed and 
epigrammatic ; the words are not simple enough (e.g. 
“ epitome,” “ concept,” “ authentic,” “‘ technique,” ‘‘ Mono- 
gamy is involved in the complementary character of the 
two sexes,” ‘“‘ aphorism,” *“ Johannine certainty of union 
with the Father,” &c.) ; and names and ideas are frequently 
introduced without explanation (e.g. Josephus, “ Antipas 
the puppet of Rome,” publican, “ Agony ” in the technical 
sense). The authors might reply that such things could 
be put right by the teacher; it might well be maintained 
that a good teacher would rather teach junior forms 
without a basis which would only cause to stumble. 

For senior forms such criticisms do not so much apply, 
though even for them lucidity of style and simplicity of 
wording is very important, if boys and girls are to be 
carried along by what they read. The chief criticism here 
is of quite a different kind; the book does not go deeply 
enough into many questions which it raises. (That is why, 
in general, the present writer prefers the use of a com- 
mentary, which can at least provide all that is necessary 


even if it is not always used.) To take a few examples, 
miracles as a whole, the Transfiguration, the Agony, the 
reason for parables, the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
apocalyptic, the Resurrection, seem to need much fuller 
treatment even for a School Certificate form. The Ascension 
is scarcely mentioned. Moreover, in some places the book 
seems to ‘‘ hedge ” simply in order not to offend the older 
and discredited view, e.g. ‘‘ brothers or half-brothers of 
Jesus,” the Healing of the Paralytic, the saying about 
blasphemy, and so on. 

The book is an important experiment in a new type of 
Divinity textbook which has great possibilities. It is 
much to be hoped that in a future edition, or in other 
similar books, learning and brilliance of treatment may be 
supplemented by careful adaptation to the needs of those 
for whom the book is designed. As things are the teacher 
may learn much from it; its value for class use is doubtful. 


FRENCH ASPECTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A History of English Literature. The Middle Ages and the 
Renascence (650-1660). By Em1LrE LeGouis. Trans- 
lated from the French by HELEN D. IRVINE. Moder» 
Times (1660-1932). By Louis CAzAMIAN. Translated 
from the French by W. D. MacINNEs and the Author. 
Revised Edition. (10s. 6d. net. Dent.) 


During recent years all students of English literature 
have been indebted to the brilliant work of M. Emile 
Legouis. His History of English Literature (The Middle 
Ages and the Renascence, 650-1660) first appeared in an 
English translation in 1926, and it was followed in 1927 
by the companion volume, M. Louis Cazamian’s Modern 
Times (1660-1914). The welcome accorded on all sides to 
these two volumes led to a reissue, in a revised form, of 
the two volumes in one, in 1930. And now the publisher's 
enterprise in giving us another reissue, in one volume, at 
a still cheaper price, should make this important work 
available to a wider circle of readers. It is not so much 
an alternative to one of the standard histories of English 
literature as a valuable supplement. The plan of the 
work, the proportion given to literary criticism, and the 
point of view—all different from what we find in English 
histories—give this work a value of its own. It is of the 
greatest interest to have the independent views of two 
brilliant French scholars who have done so much to popu- 
larize the study of English literature among students in 
the University of Paris. M. Emile Legouis’ exceptional gift 
for lucid exposition makes it a very profitable pleasure to 
read his comments on such of our great writers as Shakes- 
peare and Milton. 

M. Cazamian’s volume suffers in comparison. It may 
be partly the fault of the translation that this volume 
makes such a heavier demand on the reader’s concen- 
tration. The author deals too much with tendencies 
and movements, influences and aspects. The translator 
is too fond of abstract nouns, and of innumerable -isms. 
Thus (to illustrate from one chapter selected at random), 
apart from such inevitable terms as criticism, mannerism, 
realism, mysticism, we are rushed from one -ism to another 
—romanticism, idealism, intellectualism, intuitionalism, 
classicism, Alexandrinism, subjectism, symbolism, lyricism, 
sentimentalism, archaism, prosaism, Hellenism, &c. We 
come across such expressions as ‘‘ the impoverished styliza- 
tion of his genius ” (of Tennyson). To be told (of George 
Eliot) that “ the upholders of tradition have never excused 
that act in her life which, though it agreed with the ethics 
of the heart, jarred with the principles admitted by custom ” 
strikes us as rather verbose euphemism. That “ Alfred 
Tennyson was the son of a pastor” may sound a little 
strange to an English reader. 

Such criticisms, however, are but superficial in com- 
parison with the real value of the author's critical estimates. 
Of particular interest is the last section (Book VII, 1875- 
1932), because of M. Cazamian’s outspoken comments on 
so many of our modern writers. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART AND HANDICRAFT 


Artists at Work: Based on a Series of Broadcast Dialogues 
between the Editor and Frank Dobson, Henry Rushbury, 
Albert Rutherston, and Edward Halliday. Edited with an 
Introduction by S. CAsson. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

The recent series of broadcast discussions in which Mr. Stanley 
Casson catechised four distinguished modern artists who were 
haled for the purpose before the B.B.C. microphone are here 
reported verbatim. Each of these artists is in the habit of 
Saying in his art all that need be said; but there is an eternal 
fascination for the lay public in the personalities and the pro- 
cesses behind distinguished art. Hence the special piquancy in 
hearing their own voices describing their own methods. But 
hearing them at the loud speaker is not perhaps the happiest 
way for the layman to understand how these artists actually do 
their work. The printed form permits a more leisurely grasp of 
their descriptions, and this is the special value of Mr. Casson’s 
book. He supplies an Introduction and a Summary, expanding 
and completing the theme, and incidentally dealing with points 
raised in letters from listeners. A very “ chatty ” and lively 
book, well worth reading. 


The Evolution of the English House. By S. O. Appy. Revised 
and Enlarged from the Author’s Notes by J. SUMMERSON. 
(12s. 6d. Allen & Unwin.) 

It is possible to share whole-heartedly the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Clough Williams Ellis who writes the Foreword to this new 
and amplified edition of a remarkable book on the origin and 
development of the English house. He refers to “ the staggering 
erudition and the relentless thoroughness ” of it—terms by no 
means inappropriate. The book is packed full of facts, not 
theories, presented so simply and lucidly that the ordinary 
reader cannot fail to be attracted and the student cannot afford 
to ignore it. Nobody before Mr. Addy’s time conjectured that 
the earliest English houses were built by shipwrights, who used 
curved timbers for the sides meeting at the roof-ridge, so that 
the house was practically a boat bottom-upwards. The addition 
of side-sheds or wings (aisles) for housing cattle, and of threshing 
floors built athwart (transepts), disposes of ordinary theories 
concerning church architecture. A new significance is given to 
“ nave ” as the name of the vaulted centre. This fascinating 
thesis is the starting point of a book rich in supporting evidence 
derived from existing ancient houses and barns, and illustrated 
by photograph, drawing, section, plan, till the cumulative proof 
is overwhelming. No one can pretend to an adequate knowledge 
of English domestic architecture who has not absorbed this book ; 
or know the delight of the subject till he has enjoyed it. 


Have You Good Taste? a Guide to the Appreciation of the Lesser 
Arts. By MARGARET H. BuLLEY. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Miss Bulley’s method of propounding her question is the 
experimental one. Her excellent photographic illustrations of 
the *‘ better ” and the ‘ worse ” in examples of furniture, silver- 
smithing, jewellery, pottery, glassware, textiles, and decorated 
paper boxes are presented to the reader, who is invited to decide 
for himself in which category they should fall. He then refers 
by number to the end of the book for the correct answer. We 
had the misfortune to be wrong in the first two examples; but 
consoled ourselves with the “ dv gustibus ” tag. Happily, with 
the rest we were mainly in agreement. It is a pleasant experi- 
ment and very much in the mode to-day. Whether taste can 
ever be taught without technique is a problem, and there may 
be something in the tag when all is said. But Miss Bulley’s is a 
brave little book, worth remembering. 


The Hindu View of Art. By Dr. M. R. ANAND. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on Art and Reality by E. Gitt. (8s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A book of philosophical character, attempting to enlighten 
the sympathetic reader, not so much on the idiosyncrasies of 
Hindu art as on the traditional attitude towards it of the Hindu 
mind. The fact that in Hindu mentality “ art ’’ has no separate 
aesthetic entity, as in the analytical mind of Western civiliza- 
tion, is the core of this treatise. The elaboration of the theme, 
by means of a surprising wealth of scholarship, leads to curious 
revelations of Hindu ways of thinking. Mr. Eric Gill, who, not 
unlike the Hindu, deals with art in the spirit of philosophy in 
his own examples of it, contributes a prefatory essay in which 
he makes the complementary terms art and reality obey his 
original way of thought, bestowing upon the reader quite new 


synopses. The illustrations to the book of Hindu sculpture and 
painting resemble so strikingly certain phases of European 
modernity as to provoke speculation upon Mr. Eric Gill's 
postulate of the essential unity of the human race. Differences 
in art are to him merely differences of emphasis, all art being 
the same in all races—a manifestation of the common human 
search for reality, or truth. A book for the thoughtful reader 
on a subject seldom so thoughtfully handled. 


Greek Art: the Basis of Later European Art. By A. FAIRBANKS. 
(5s. net. Harrap.) 

A summary of the elements of Greek art, so far as they can 
be summarized in literary description and photographs. It 
will serve as an admirable introduction to a more detailed 
study from actual examples in the round. A glance at the arts 
of India, China, Persia, and Egypt, for purposes of comparison, 
is taken. The author's fluent and graceful style keeps the interest 
alive. 


Artin my Time. By F. RuTTER. 

The Renaissance in Europe (1400-1600). 
Methuen.) 

Dryad Leaflet No. 74. 
HEwitTt-BaTEs and J. HALLIDAY. 


(6s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 
By T. Cox. (6s. net. 


Two Methods of Marbling. By J. S. 
(6d. Leicester: The 


Dryad Press.) 

Poet and Artist in Greece. By Prof. E. A. GARDNER. (58. net. 
Duckworth.) 

English Water-Colours. By L. Brnyon. (7s. 6d. net. Black.) 


Practical Work for Sentor Schools. 
SNELL. Practical Drawing. Third Year. 
University Press.) 


By S. TAYLOR and J. E. 
(1s. 9d. Oxford 


Constructive Woodwork for Schools. By A. GREGORY. (7s. 6d. 
net. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

The ‘‘ Dryad ” books on handicraft are well known to teachers, 
and the volume under review is well up to the high standard 
hitherto attained. The author is evidently a craftsman with 
sound artistic taste and a teacher of considerable experience, 
for in his hands woodwork is a subject at once educational and 
cultural. A graded course of exercises is suggested which, while 
training hand, eye, and mind to work together, aims at developing 
an appreciation of all that is connoted by the words “ fine 
craftsmanship,” and we have seldom found a book in which there 
was so little to criticize adversely. The book is constructive in 
every sense of the word. A short chapter of some fifteen pages 
dealing briefly but adequately with various exercises and joints, 
and stressing the importance of the mortice and tenon and the 
dovetail, is followed by a long chapter dealing with examples 
of construction covering some fifty pages. The examples herein 
are well chosen and adequately illustrated by dimensioned 
drawings; further, for the first time in our experience, the use 
of rods in setting out is clearly explained. Then follow shorter 
chapters on decoration with tools, inlay, and veneer, on staining, 
polishing and finishing, on timbers for school use, and on drawing 
The final chapter deals with the equipment of a school workshop 
while there is a glossary and an excellent bibliography. 


(1) Practical Elementary Bookcraft. By E. V. WHICHER. (3s. 6d. 
net. Arnold.) 
(2) Printing: a Craft for Schools. 
(7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

(3) Leaded Glass Work. By R. MoLLeET. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Art masters and teachers of handicraft who are anxious to 
extend and develop craftwork in schools will find these three 
books suggestive and instructive. The first is an elementary 
textbook dealing with the fundamental principles of book- 
making ; detailed ‘' practical ” instruction is given and the book, 
based as it is on exercises suitable for an L.C.C. elementary 
school, should prove a real help to the teacher. The second 
deals adequately with printing as a craft for schools. Beginning 
with the simplest pattern printing, it includes picture printing 
from lino-cuts and wood-cuts, lettering, and letterpress printing, 
with notes on the various tools and processes, and concludes with 
chapters on the use of the press and the production of a school 
magazine. The third is suitable for the amateur glass-worker 
and deals with materials, tools, processes, and designs. The 
limitations of the medium are suggested, but principles of design 
cannot be treated adequately in the space at the author’s 
disposal, and the book would have been improved by a biblio- 


graphy. 


By H. E. V. GILLHAM. 
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Letters of Robert Browning. Collected by T. J. Wise. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by T. L. Hoop. (18s. net. 
Murray.) 

For nearly fifty years Mr. T. J. Wise has served as central 
treasurer of Browning lore. He is now, as the editor of these 
letters tells us, “ the last man living to have broken bread at 
Robert Browning's table.” There is no doubt that this collection 
of Browning’s letters, ranging from 1830 to 1889, will be of 
immense interest and value to all students and lovers of 
Browning's poetry. ‘‘ Together they make a Browning mono- 
logue not wholly unlike one he might have put into the mouth 
of one of his own characters.” Apart from the many allusions 
to individual poems, the letters give us an attractive picture of 
Browning the man and his relations with various friends. He 
reveals himself to us in many moods from the “ Your affectionate 
old Bob,” to the “ Yours unirritatedly, R. B.” (of a reply to 
F. T. Palgrave, who had written criticizing Browning's pro- 
nunciation of metamorphosis). There are sixteen illustrations, 
forty pages of illuminating notes, and a very useful index. 


Some Famous Statesmen, 1800-1930. By Dr. C. F. STRONG. 
(Boards, 2s. 3d. Limp, 2s. University of London Press.) 
Dr. Strong’s well-written, accurate, and discriminating 
biographies constitute an admirable introduction to the conti- 
nental history of the nineteenth century. Twenty lives are 
presented, beginning with Metternich and ending with 
Clemenceau. 


Great Lives. Chopin. By B. Maine. Nelson. By B. TUNSTALL. 
(2s. net each. Duckworth.) 

These latest additions to this enterprising series of biographies 
well maintain the standard. Mr. Maine has told with sympathy 
and restraint the story of Chopin's career. Even those who know 
but little of his music will read with interest this very human 
drama, crowded into a short life of thirty-nine years. Apart from 
the vicissitudes we expect to associate with genius, the tragedy 
is heightened by Chopin’s struggle against ill health. Of Nelson 


we have had many lives, and the real man is often lost in the hero 
worship that it is so difficult to dissociate from such a popular 
hero. Mr. Tunstall, in his opening chapter on * The Fortunate 
Youth,” clearly reveals how much Nelson owed, in his early 
years, to influence and to patronage. From the earliest Nelson 
showed an interest (unusual in those days) in the welfare of the 
personnel under his command. Yet when it came to action he 
spared neither himself nor his men. In his first important com- 
mand, against Fort San Juan, in Nicaragua, when he was but 
2I years old, Nelson lost 95 per cent of his crew on the enterprise 
—but San Juan was taken. 


Edward Wilson of the Antarctic: Naturalist and Friend. By 
G. SEAVER. (10s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

This book describing the boyhood and life-work of the doctor- 
naturalist on whom Scott relied as on none other of his com- 
panions in his Antarctic expeditions should be in every library. 
“ Hero ” and “ saint ” are terms not too eulogistic to apply to 
this calm, reserved man ‘‘ who,” we quote from the Introduction 
by his companion, Mr. Apsley Cherry-Garrard, in that last fatal 
but victorious expedition, ‘‘ however appalling the conditions, 
and whatever the dangers, in the face of starvation, and more 
than once of inevitable death, just went on doing his job.” Truly 
an inspiring example. The volume is faultlessly presented ; 
while the sketches, whether in pencil or in colour, from Wilson’s 
own hand are exceptionally delicate and beautiful. 


The Social Basis of the German Reformation: Martin Luther 


and his Times. By R. PascaL. (7s. 6d. net. Watts.) 
Nansen of Norway. By C. TURLEY. (5s. net. Methuen.) 
Thomas Young, F.R.S.: Philosopher and Physician. By F. 
OLDHAM. (6s. net. Arnold.) 


Letters to Mother. Edited by G. C. WHEELER. (7s. 6d. 
Allen & Unwin.) 
Kenneth Grahame: Life, Letters, and Unpublished Work. By 


P. R. CHALMERS. (10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Graded Exercises for Speech Training, Elocution, and Song. By 
Rose I. Patry. (2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This short and admirably simple little work, by a teacher of 
thirty years’ experience, is likely to prove far more generally 
useful than a longer treatise overcrowded with detail. The 
exercises for promoting good articulation are strikingly well 
chosen, most of them being musical and easy to memorize, like 
the verse on page 54, “ Nature’s Music,” a perfect example of 
successful onomatopoeia. Of the model lessons few are worse 
necded than that addressed to choir-boys—should it not rather 
be the choir-master ?—on the intoning of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The author rightly insists, however, that technical perfection 
avails little if enthusiasm is lacking. 


English Pronunciation Exercises. By H. A. HARMAN. (8d. 
Longmans.) 
This is a most useful set of 348 exercises designed to accom- 


pany The Sounds of English Speech by the same author. 


Easy Steps for Tiny Folks. By MURIEL WARWICK. 1. Jim and 
His Pets. 2. A Run to the Shops. 3. My Big Puff-Puff. 
5. A Bad Little Dog. 6. Santa Claus and the Elves. 7. A 


Ride to the Moon. 8. The Picnic in the Hay. 10. The Twins’ 


Birthday. 1. The Little Odd-Job Man. 12. One, Two, 
Three—Go! 13. The Good Fairy. 14. The Sunday-School 
Treat. 15. Off to the Sea. 16. Mary and Her Lamb. ıd. 


each. With linen strip, 1$d. each. Oxford University 
Press.) 
The author of these truly “ Easy Steps ” is to be congratu- 
lated on making so much out of limited material, for her homely 
little tales are certain to claim the attention of the tiny folks. 


The really artistic illustrations are an added attraction. 


Kingsway Readers. Introductory Books 1 and 2. (Paper, 4d. 

each net. Limp Cloth, 6d. each net.) Books 5 and 6. By 

R. BENNETT. (Paper, 1s. 1d. each net. Limp Cloth, rs. 3d. 
each net. Evans.) 

With the publication of these four volumes this soundly 

planned series, the first notice of which appeared in these 

columns in December, 1932, is completed. The stories in Books 


b 


5 and 6 are mainly adapted folk-tales, but two of the most 
amusing, ‘‘ The Tale of a Trunk” and "“ The Rise and Fall 
of King Polly,” appear to be original. 

Child’s Picture Readers. By A. MonteitH. Book 1. Daily 
Charges. Book 2. Daily Actions. (Paper Covers, 6d. each. 
Limp Cloth, 8d. each. Teacher's Book, 1s.) Sentence Cards 
for Games and Individual Work. (4d. per set. University 
of London Press.) 

Besides a judicial summing-up of advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the three methods now in general use, the Teacher's 
Book offers a number of practical hints which can scarcely fail 
to be useful in the first difficult stages of teaching a child to 
read, and it is therefore well worth perusal. The Daily Charges 
and Daily Actions are a novelty. 

Excursion to Lilliput. By L. Grsss. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Here we have a fascinating story, yet based on the simplest 
of material. The author describes in detail an ordinary day 
in the life of Rob, a twelve-year-old boy. Because of his ability 
to project himself into the thoughts and emotions of the boy, 
to view life from boyhood’s angle, to appreciate the intensity 
of his joys and fears and mental conflicts, Mr. Lewis Gibbs has 
succeeded in producing a story as exciting as any tale of adven- 
ture. In fact, it is a tale of adventure—adventure in Lilliput, 
the land which we have all explored, but of which our recollec- 
tions are dim, and to which it is stimulating to be able to return 
in spirit. Teachers will find the book of especial interest, though, 
we hope, not too depressing. The history teacher at Rob's 
school, bringing as he did enthusiasm and knowledge into his 
work, would have been surprised had he realized how little 
the class understood of the Middle Ages. He taught in the 
abstract of village communities, manorial rights, and so on, 
but Rob thought of armour, knights, and dragons, and his 
imagination was not stirred. The mention of William IIT 
struck no chord in Rob’s mind, because in his history book 
William III was concealed under the title “ William and Mary.” 
So it was with other lessons. The teacher never dwelt on the 
things which really interested Rob. The book will be read with 
pleasure by many. 
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The Journal of Arthur Stirling: The Valley of the Shadow. By 
UPTON SINCLAIR. (78. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

This first English edition of one of Upton Sinclair's earliest 
works will be welcomed by his readers in this country, not so 
much on account of its intrinsic worth, but because of its auto- 
biographical nature. Written in the form of a diary of a young 
poet who has just completed what he considers a masterpiece, 
but who, failing to secure recognition for his work, commits 
suicide, it was presented to the American public in 1903 as a 
genuine document, and for a time was accepted as such. The 
secret was soon discovered, however, because the story was true 
enough to enable certain characters to recognize themselves. The 
‘* Journal ” is a cry from the innermost depths of a young creative 
artist against a disregardful world, and may be said to represent 
the lament of many a potential poet against a system which 
often demands the sacrifice of genius as the only alternative to 
starvation and death. Not the least interesting sections of the 
book are the two postscripts. 


The Writing Way: a Guide to Written Expression as a Cultural 
and Creative Medium. By J. STEEKSMA. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

Everybody's Lamb: being a Selection from The Essays of Elia, 
the Letters and the Miscellaneous Prose of Charles Lamb. 
Edited by A. C. WARD. (ros. 6d. net. Ball.) 

English Exercises, Twelve to Thirteen: Material for a Yeayr’s 
Oral and Written Work in Grammar and Composition. By 
N. L. Cray. (1s. 9d. Heinemann.) 

A Book of Notable Escapes. Edited by A. J. MERSON. 
Harrap.) 

The Escape of Monte-Cristo. By A. Dumas. (Limp Cloth, 
Is. 3d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 4d. Oxford University Press.) 

The Spring Term: a Novel. By B. HAMILTON. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Passages in English for Interpretation. Selected by H. J. FINDLAY 
and Dr. H. J. L. Ropsiet. (8d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Studies in Literature. By Sir A. QUILLER-CoucH. Third Series. 
(3s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Everyday English for Juniors. By ALICE SWEANEY. Book IV. 
(Paper, 1s.2d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. Oxford University Press.) 

The Short Stories of Saki(H.H. Munro). Reprint. (7s. 6d. Lane.) 

Papa and Mama. By Mary BREARLEY. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


(2s. 


Methuen’s Library of Humour. Edited by E. V. KNox. 1. G.K. 
CHESTERTON. 2. W. W. Jacoss. (2s. 6d. net each. 
Methuen.) 


Essays and Characters : Montaigne to Goldsmith. By Prof. R. 
WITHINGTON. (9s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

A Selection from the Letters of Lewis Carroll (the Rev. Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson) to his Child-Friends, together with “ Eight 
or Nine Wise Words about Letter-Writing.’’ Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by EVELYN M. Hatcnu. (8s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 

Models and Projects for English Composition. By Prof. B. C. 
DiLtz. (3s. 6d. University of London Press.) 


The Nature of English Poetry: an Elementary Survey. By L. S. 
Harris. Cheap Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

This is the first cheap edition of Mr. Harris's book, first 
published two years ago. It is a book that all lovers of poetry 
will enjoy. Mr. Harris talks in a very attractive way of rhythm 
and sound, of the flavour of words, and of music ; and he makes 
use of abundant quotations to illustrate. Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch, in an introduction, reminds us that we cannot afford to 
disregard poetry without cutting ourselves from one of the best 
rewards of living. One has only to read this little book to be 
convinced of this. 


Macmillan's Poetry Cards for Individual Study. 
I, II, and III. (2s. each set. Macmillan.) 
These, as may be seen from a glance at the lists printed on the 
outside of the stiff holders, offer a wide choice—a sovereign 
recommendation in an anthology for young readers. Each case 
contains more than fifty poems. 


(1) The Pied Piper: an Easily Staged Musical Play in One Act 
for Boys and Girls. Written and Adapted from The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin by E. E. Stock. With Incidental Music 
by E. BRuMLEv. (1s. 6d. net. Heath Cranton.) 

(2) The Magic Chest: an Easily Staged Musical Play in One 
Act for Boys and Girls. Written and Adapted from the 
Greek Legend of Epimetheus and Pandora by E. E. STOCK. 
With Incidental Music by E. BRuUMLEU. (1s. 6d. net. 
Heath Cranton.) 

(3) The Autumn Sweepers: and other Plays for Children. 
UrsuLa M. WILLIAMS. (3s. 6d. net. Black.) 

(1) and (2) Even a superficial reading of these plays shows 
that the three essentials aimed at—brightness, simplicity, and 
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economy—have been achieved. Planned for end-of-term enter- 
tainments for boys and girls from 8 to 18, the dialogue is spread 
over a great many actors—in The Pied Piper twenty is the 
minimum, while from thirty to fifty are desirable; in The 
Magic Chest fifteen is the minimum, and thirty desirable—and 
the dressing and staging are of the simplest. For the making 
of costumes and furniture minute directions, accompanied by 
charming illustrations, are given. The music is pretty and 
tuneful. (3) There is a certain charm about these little plays 
which, however, would seem better suited for reading aloud in 
parts, as an introduction to the study of serious drama, than 
for acting. ‘‘ The Organ Grinder ’’ ought to be very effective 
as a mime. 


Shakespeare in the Class-room : with an Account of Preparatory 
Study and Exercises in Dramatic Work which lead up to the 
Reading of the Plays. By MARGARET STEPPAT. (2s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


The teaching of literature in the class-room demands skill and 
endless resource, yet it seems to have been less the subject of 
experiment in methods of treatment than most. The present 
work is to be recommended especially to those who, while 
convinced of the desirability of school acting, find it difficult 
to formulate reasons for their belief, and who have not yet 
discovered a satisfactory method of approach to dramatic study. 
The author recommends the reading of easy plays to induce 
familiarity with the idiom, which is, after all, a convention, and 
she does not appear to favour prose versions of Shakespeare as 
an introduction to the real plays. 


(1) The Year Book Press Series of Plays. Altar-piece: a Play 
in One Act. By E. Levy. O.H.M.S.: A Comedy in One 
Act. By R. Gow. The Perfect Plot: Five Variations of an 
Unoriginal Theme. By A. Ensor. (1s. net each. Deane 
The Year Book Press.) 

(2) Village Drama Society Plays. Mother Superior: a Play in 
One Act. By JANET Linc. War When it's over: a Comedy 
in Two Scenes. By F. A. CARTER. The Musical-Box: a 
Fantasy in One Act. By IDA GaNDy. Overflow: a Play in 
One Act. By MAYSEL JENKINSON. The King of Barbazon : 
a Comedy in One Act. By Orave Marcu. Mr. Mistle: a 
Fantasy in One Act. By Orive M. POPPLEWELL. At the 
Sign of the Blue Bell: a Comedy in One Act. By S. V. M. 
CHURCHER. Patchwork: a Play tn One Act. By M. E. 
ATKINSON. Saturday Sensations: a Play in One Act. By 
JOAN DE FRAIN. (1s. net each. Deane The Year Book 
Press.) 

(1) Altary-piece, which has been already produced in public, 
is a sombre tragedy of Jewish life in Florence in the fifteenth 
century. The unconsciously witty village postmistress in 
O.H.M.S. (which has also been acted by a repertory company), 
having recently become a public servant, now deems it her duty 
to improve the morals of the place. A plot, hailed as perfect 
by the late Charles Frohman, is supposed to be sent to five 
different dramatists, each of whom writes his particular version 
for the stage. These present admirable parodies of the style of 
Barrie, Coward, Pirandello, Tchekhov, and Sean O’Casey, the 
last being uproariously funny. (2) Of this group, Patchwork 
has more substance in it than the rest, besides a touch of 
genuine pathos, in connexion with the launch of a life-boat, and 
an implied moral well worth stressing. 


The Play Produced: an Introduction to the Technique of Pro- 
ducing Plays. By J. FERNALD. (3s. 6d. net. Deane: The 
Year Book Press.) 

King's Son, Churl’s Son: a Play in One Act. By JANE CRAN. 
(1s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A Progress in Poesy: a New Treasury of Verse for Schools in 
Four Parts. Selected and Arranged by R. MACINTYRE. 
(Part I, 1s. 3d. Part II, 1s. 6d. Parts III and IV, 2s. each. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

The Amateur Producer's Handbook. By F. SLADEN-SMITH. 
net. University of London Press.) 
The Votce of One. By H. H. JOHNSON. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Third. Edited by Prof. H. 


(2s. 


I. English Lyrics. 


SPENCER. (3s. Heath.) 
Verse Translations from Lucretius. By C. Foxiey. (3s. 6d. 
net. Hefter.) 


Elizabethan Tragedy: Six Representative Plays (Excluding 
Shakespeare). Selected with an Introduction by G. RYLANDs, 
(6s. net. Bell.) 

The Gateway Poets. Spring Encounter. By J. PupNEy. Difficult 
Morning. By R. SWINGLER. The Widow and Other Poems. 
By ADA JACKSON. (2s. 6d. net each. Methuen.) 
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The Essentials of School Geometry. By A. B. Mayne. (4s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

The author of this book aims at recovering some of the vigour 
which has been lost in the teaching, or learning, of geometry 
since the dethronement of Euclid ; at the same time he is in 
touch with the recommendations of the Mathematical Association 
and the I.A.A.M. and the requirements of various examining 
bodies, who, unfortunately, are not all equally enlightened. 
The result is a very useful book which assumes that the ‘‘ experi- 
mental stage ” is past, that the ‘‘ deductive stage ” has been 
reached, and that the ‘‘ systematizing stage” should not be 
entirely ignored. The theorems are in a logical order which will 
still leave teachers free to omit theorems marked with an asterisk 
or to use alternative methods of proof ; in fact some blank pages 
are inserted for notes when needed. The examples are numerous 
and include a satisfactory proportion of numerical and practical 
questions. Finally the price for a book of 400 well-printed 
and well-illustrated pages is remarkably low. 


Elementary Statistical Methods. By E. C. Ruopes. (7s. 6d. net. 
Routledge.) 


There is much to be said for including an elementary course of 
Statistics in the education of the normal boy or girl who is 
capable of reaching Matriculation standard. The subject is of 
no value for examination purposes, but as a post-certificate 
subject it is of interest and value as part of that education for 
citizenship, which should be one anyhow of the principal aims of 
education. One difficulty is the lack of a suitable school textbook ; 
another of teachers with knowledge of the subject. The book 
we notice here does not supply the former want, but may give 
teachers of the subject both interest and knowledge. The 
ground covered is not extensive; methods of assembling and 
exhibiting statistics, methods of averaging, measures of dis- 
persion, index numbers, time series, and their analysis. The book 
contains no mathematics beyond the Matriculation standard, 
and is admirably detailed and clear in its treatment. It is not 
suitable as a school textbook, for it contains no examples for the 
Student to work out for himself, and it is perhaps too thorough 


in its treatment of the elements for any one but the future 
specialist in the subject. 


Elementary Algebra. By A. W. Srippons and C. T. Darrry, 
Part I. (With Answers, 2s. 3d. Without Answers, 2s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

It is more than twenty years since Godfrey and Siddons’ 
Elementary Algebra was first published. Teaching experience 
during this time has shown possibilities of improving the book, 
and Mr. Siddons has found a collaborator with experience of a 
somewhat different type of school to replace the late Prof. 
Godfrey. The most noticeable feature of this new book is that 
it does not open with the hidden number and equation chapter. 
but has two excellent chapters first, illustrating the use of 
letters in generalized arithmetic and in geometry. This method 
of approach to the subject is well calculated to teach the pupil 
the value of algebraical notation before he gets involved in 
manipulation of meaningless symbols. The chapter on positive 
and negative numbers comes after the manipulation of brackets 
has been dealt with, and care is taken to distinguish the new 
adjectival meaning of + and — signs from their familiar verbal 
meaning as commands to add and subtract. Part I also contains 
one chapter on graphs and another on simple fractions, as well 
as equation and problem chapters, so the price is pleasingly low. 
We regard the book as a decided improvement upon its pre- 
decessor, and, so far as Part I goes, well worth the consideration 
of any teacher who wishes to adopt an up-to-date textbook. 


Inversive Geometry. By Prof. F. Morey and Dr. F. V. MORLEY. 
(16s. net. Bell.) 

Chambers's ‘‘ No Lumber" Arithmetics. 
Book V. (9d. Chambers.) 

The Calculus of Finite Differences. 
THOMSON. (30s. net. Macmillan.) 

Mathematical Facts and Formulae. By A. S. PERCIVAL. (4s. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 

Principles of Geometry. By Prof. H. F. BAKER. Vol. V. Analy- 
tical Principles of the Theory of Curves. (15s. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


By W. WOODBURN. 
By Prof. L. M. MILNE- 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Vive La France! Un Premier Cours de Français. By G. I. 
DuNN. (3s. 6d. Letchworth: St. Christopher Press.) 
Miss Dunn has compiled still one more first French course on 
phonetic lines. The book is well produced and the type and 
illustrations are very clear. The first eighteen lessons are in 
phonetic script, the following nine form a transition from 
phonetic to ordinary script, and the remaining forty-one are 
almost free from phonetics. This should form a good first year’s 
course for girls’ schools, during which the pupils should acquire 
a correct pronunciation and intonation and a groundwork of 
elementary grammar, but there is no translation into English. 
The well-known firm of Mame is wrongly spelt in the preface. 


Cuentos Modernos: Españoles e Hispanoamericanos. (2s. 6d. 
Black.) 

A collection of twenty stories varied in interest and vocabulary. 
The dialogue and style both are modern but within the compass 
of a second-year adult or a third-year school class. Short notes 
on authors and a good vocabulary complete a welcome addition 
to the list of Spanish books. 


First Spanish Grammar. By Dr. E. W. O_MsTED and Dr. R. L. 
GRISMER. (10s. net. New York: Macmillan). 

The special feature of this rather expensive book is the use 
made of cognates to facilitate the acquisition of vocabulary. 
Exercises are abundant but the rate of lesson progress is not 
rapid. The book is most beautifully produced but its price is 
very high for the material it contains. 


Graduated Passages for Translation from Spanish. 
Timms and E. G. JAMES. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Here is a collection of Spanish passages, all convenient in 
length, for detailed study, translation, or dictation. Not only 
is the subject-matter topical, but the material is graded from 
school certificate to scholarship standard. The book has the 
minimum of notes but the maximum of interest. A very welcome 
addition to our school textbooks. 


By W. W. 


Notes on Spanish Grammar. (1s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

A summary of some of the most important principles in 

Spanish grammar. The accentuation and the sentences containing 


the ‘‘second persons ’’ should be revised in another edition. 


Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. By G. R. 
MACDONALD. Fourth Edition. (4s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
This is a fourth edition of a proved success: every subject 
which offers interest to all who are studying commercial Spanish 
is illustrated in this very recommendable book. 


By K. D. CARNEGIE. 


Dos Historietas: La Buenaventura; El Libro Talonario. By 
P. A. DE ALARCON. (1s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

El Castellano Viejo. By M. J. DE LARRA (Figaro). (1s. 
& Jackson.) 

These are short selections from modern authors suitable for 
“one term ” reading. In each there is a biographical note and 
a vocabulary. The quality of material and the format of the 
texts are pleasing. 


Longmans’ Modern Method French. By Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY. 
Book Two. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A second volume of Dr. Grundy’s method of which we noted 
the first some months ago. The same originality appears in the 
text and the illustrations; all the notes and directions are in 
French. There is a summary of grammar, a section of English 
sentences to be rendered into French, and the vocabulary refers 
the pupil to the page where the word occurs. 


A German Course. By R. H. Horsrey. (3s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This course is intended to be used by pupils during all their 
school career from the time they are able to do continuous 
prose. The first half of the book is devoted to those parts of 
grammar most needed for prose work; the second contains 
100 proses, half of them for School Certificate, and half for 
army examinations. Each set is prefaced with a model lesson, 


Sidgwick 
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very carefully mapped out. A complete vocabulary is added to 
avoid the necessity of the waste of time in referring to dic- 
tionaries. A very capable piece of work. 


Practical German Exercises. By N. H. HARROW-Bunwn. (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

A set of exercises for translation into German in order to learn 
rapidly the rules of syntax and to acquire a vocabulary. A 
pupil usually begins German some time after French, and yet 
has to reach the same standard at his examination. It would 
be useful for revision or oral work. 


Advanced German Prose Composition for Use in Colleges and 
Universities: being 100 Graduated English Passages. 
Selected and Annotated by H. F. EGGELING. (4s. 6d. 
Clarendon Press.) 

An excellent manual of advanced work. Elementary students 
have a very large choice of books, whereas few are available for 
those who need them most. These hundred proses chosen from 
the best authors, can be cither done unseen or with the help of 
the ample notes provided. The compiler is clearly a scholar 
and a practical teacher. 


Von Goethe bis Hauptmann: Unterhaltungsstunden. By M. 
KROEMER, Dr. F. D. SMITH, and BARBARA M. SMITH. 
(2s. Harrap.) 

A reader for intermediate pupils who will be able to get some 
knowledge of German literature while translating an extract 
from the chief authors since Goethe. Each of the seventeen 
chapters has questions on the text and a piece of English for 
translation into German. 


Pitfalls in Everyday French. By Prof. H. B. GrRimspiTcH. (5s. 
net. Pitman.) 

Mr. Grimsditch has compiled a useful book. As he explains 
in his preface, the errors in the English press when translating 
from French are often glaring. Even Punch recently quoted 
bon viveur for bon vivant. He is less literary than Koessler and 
Derocquigny in Les Faux Amis, less witty than Boillot in Le 
Vrai Amt du Traducteur and less complete than Anderson in 
Le Mot Juste. But his manual will be useful to students passing 
from intermediate to advanced studies; although in reality 
these pitfalls are usually avoided by falling into them once and 
making a note of them. To learn them beforehand is not so 
effectual. Fou and au hasard might be added, but the com- 
pilation includes the most important of these difficulties. 


Vocabulaire Français. By Prof. MARGARET LOCKHART. (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

It is satisfactory to note that more attention is being paid 
to vocabulary in modern language teaching. But Miss Lockhart 
would have been better advised to exercise more selective care. 
On the one hand it is scarcely necessary to include such words 
as are alike in both languages, such as lynx and agate; on the 
other it is not necessary to make lists too complete by including 
words that are not likely to be needed once in ten years, such 
as the towns Boulam, Konakry, and Apia. With a teacher 
who knows what to omit, this book could be of much assistance. 


Cent Thèmes Faciles : a First Book of French Composition. By 
Dr. G. C. Bosset. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

A French prose book intended for pupils from 12 to 14; it 
has been compiled with care so as not to present too many 
difficulties at once. Unless the elements are well known trans- 
lation into French presents insuperable difficulties and is never 
really mastered. This book should prove a great help. 


The “ Everyday French” Reader: a Manual Descriptive of 
French Life and Institutions for Intermediate and Advanced 
Students. By E. BILtaupDEAu and E. D. NisBet. (3s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

This should prove a useful reader for any one needing French 
not for examination purposes but for general knowledge and 
conversation. The vocabulary is a very wide one and includes 
most of the words and phrases used in conversation. It deals 
with many of the details of French life and institutions, such as 
trade, money, teaching, and travel. The book makes interesting 
reading and has a full vocabulary. 


The Reading Approach to French: Based on the French Word 
Book and the Recommendations of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages. By H. E. Forp and 
R. K. Hicks. (Part I, 2s. Part II, 1s. 6d. Teacher's 
Manual, 1s. Dent.) 

The aim of the authors is to start French by reading prepared 
texts in which are a large number of words similar to their 
English equivalents but without any translation. Each section 
has its portion of grammar and exercises. This system has been 
worked out in North America where less than 50 per cent of the 


pupils ever reach a third year in modern languages, so they have 
tried to do as much as possible in two years, in order to have 
something to show for the work undertaken. Whether this is 
necessary in our schools is doubtful. 


Les Meilleures Pages de Rousseau. Choisies, Présentées et 
Annotées par Dr. E. A. Crossy. (Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 
1s. 8d. University of London Press.) 

Another volume of this excellent series, which should prove so 
useful to senior forms. 


L'Ile Féréor: adapted from “ Le Roc D'Or,” by T. Varlet. 
Arranged and Edited by Dr. A. C. SMITH. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Le Tisserand et L’Enchanteur. By M. FARNEY. Edited by H. F. 
CoLiins. (18. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Le Cryptogramme: Roman ad’ Aventures. 
(zs. Macmillan.) 

The first three instalments of a new series of readers whose 
purpose is to banish boredom from the class-room, as the books 
chosen have thrilled the youth of France. One of these is for 
second year pupils, one for third, and one for fourth. There are 
questionnaires, vocabularies, and material for re-translation. 


By P. G. WItson. 


Dernier Voyage. By H. LasaLte and P. PLANTEFOL. (Paper, 
gd. Limp Cloth, 1s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Des Reisens Ende. By H. LASALLE and K. WAGENSEIL. (Is. 6d. 
Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Ein Glicksfall. By H. LasaLLE and K. WaAGENSEIL. (Is. 6d. 


Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Three more instalments of these well-produced and inexpensive 
texts. They are full of incident and likely to hold the interest 
of a junior or middle form while increasing their vocabulary. 
A Spanish text has now been added to the French and German 
ones. 


German Commercial Conversations. German by Dr. W. R. 
Hicks. English by P. Dupays. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

These conversations on commercial subjects have the English 
on one page and the German on the opposite one. They deal 
with travel, banking, transport, flying, wholesale purchase of 
goods, radio and motor-cars, imports and exports. If a student 
made a notebook of the terms he did not know, he would have 
a valuable groundwork for future improvement. 


Kai aus der Kiste: Eine ganz Unglaubliche Geschichte. By W. 
DurRIan. Edited by J. Rivers. (18. 9d. Macmillan.) 
An easy reader for second year students, it is intended for 
rapid reading and will aid oral work. 


Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 
MACDONALD. Fourth Edition. (4s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Auf Skiern im Harz und Zwei andere Geschichten. Adapted and 
Edited for English Schools by K. ScHuLzE and H. E. 
LEWINGTON. (Is. Harrap.) 


The Poems of Annette von Droste-Hiulshoff. Selected and Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Prof. H. G. ATKINS. 
(4s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Nelson's First French Course : an Introduction to Spoken French. 
By Dr. R. L. G. RıtcHIE and J. M. Moore. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. (1s. gd. Nelson.) 

Prose Selections from German Literature. Selected and Arranged 
by A. C. CLARK and R. Lusum. (2s. 6d. Allen & Unwin.) 

A Rational French Course. By Dr. J. W. SKINNER and G. S. 
Epwarps. PartI. (2s. Harrap.) 

Antologia de la Literatura Espanola: desde los Orégines hasta 
Principios del Siglo XIX. By Dr. M. ROMERA-NAVARRO, 
(10s. 6d. Heath.) l 

A Practical French Phonetic Chart. By S. WormMarp. (On 
Rollers, ros. 6d. Without Rollers, but eyeletted, 8s. 6d. 
Exeter: Wheaton.) 


By G. R. 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL HOLIDAYS AND 
FUNCTIONS (SUPPLEMENTARY LIST) 


CHRISTMAS VACATION] OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University College, Cork | Dec. 15 to be 9 
London Hospital Medical | Dec. 15 to Jan. 8 
College and Dental 
School 
Bolton School .. .. | Dec. 21 to Jan. ro 
Bradfield College .. | Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 
Downside School, Bath Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 
Perse School .. .. { Dec. 20 to Jan. 16 
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MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records (Columbia Graphophone Co.). 


Mozart. Oboe Quartet in F (K 370). L. Goossens (Oboe), 
J. Lener (Violin), S. Roth (Viola), and I. Hartman (’Cello). 
LX 256/257. 6s. each. 

HuuNn. Invictus; CONINGSBY-CLARKE. The Blind Ploughman. 
Norman Allin, Bass. DB 1157. 2s. 6d. 

HANDEL. Oh, had I Jubal’s Lyre (from ‘ Joshua ’’). 

ARNE. The Lass with the delicate air. Choir of St. Mary’s 
School, Bridgnorth, Salop, conducted by U. C. Brunner. 
DB 1166. 2s. 6d. 

F. D’ERLANGER. The Lord’s Prayer. The B.B.C. Chorus, con- 
ducted by Cyril Dalmaine. DB 1154. 2s. 6d. 

The Mozart Oboe Quartet is a decided acquisition to the library 
of every gramophone enthusiast, whose thanks will be given to 
the Columbia Company for the opportunity of hearing 
Mr. Goossens in something more substantial than his earlier 
records, and also in a work which is not frequently performed. 
The music is typically Mozartean in its polished ease and grace, 
and the ensemble as finely finished as one would expect from this 
superb oboeist and his colleagues, three members of the Lener 
Quartet. One of the best of recent vocal records is that of 
Mr. Norman Allin in two well-known songs. His voice is at its 
richest and most sonorous, and the splendid clarity of his enuncia- 
tion gives significance to both words and music. The record of 
the Choir of St. Mary’s School is first-rate. These twenty-five 
youngsters have a nice fresh tone, and the ease with which they 
take their Handelian runs betokens sound training. In Baron 
d'Erlanger’s elaborate but effective setting of ‘‘ The Lord's 
Prayer ” the B.B.C. Chorus is heard unaccompanied, the voices 
blending well in a sympathetic and expressive performance. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No.5 in C Minor. Felix Weingartner 
conducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra. Four 
records, DX 516-DX 519. 48. each. Art Album, 4s. 
Complete, £1. 

HANDEL. Hallelujah Chorus (Messiah). DB 1170. 2s. 6d. 

O God, our Help in ages past ; How goodly are Thy tents ; Hail 
Gladdening Light. DX 498. 4s. Festival of English Church 
Music. Directed by Dr. Sydney Nicholson. 

ParRRY. England. SHaw. Glad Hearts Adventuring. Choir of 
St. Mary’s School, Bridgnorth, Salop. Conducted by 
_U.C. Brunner. DB 1181. 2s. 6d. 

In their new recording of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Columbia have achieved a notable success. The playing of the 
London Philharmonic is magnificent throughout, having a 
wealth of beautiful and considered detail, and the reading of 
Herr Weingartner, one of the finest of Beethoven interpreters, 
brings out the work’s sweetness and its strength. The recording 
is on Columbia’s highest level. In the records taken at the 
recent Festival of English Church Music at the Crystal Palace, 
the presence of 4,000 singers brought problems of balance which 
have not been altogether overcome. There is, in Hallelujah a 
brilliant but over-prominent soprano line, together with a too 
modest handling of the organ part, and in O God, our Help 
Dr. Bullock’s free organ accompaniment to the unison verses 
is, unfortunately, barely distinguishable. The most successful 
of the hymns is Hail Gladdening Light, where the singing is very 
expressive and comes nearest to a good blend and balance. The 
voices of St. Mary's Choir are well produced and their tone is 
good. Their diction is clear, though in England, clarity has 
been gained at the expense of smoothness. 


Music in my Time. By H. J. Foss. (6s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

Mr. Foss’s survey of the state of music to-day and of the great 
changes which have taken place during recent years is both 
thoughtful and stimulating, and his book will interest the 
general reader as well as the musician. He is-not dismayed by 
the present decline in personal music-making and of concert- 
going ; he points to the quantity of music available, which is 
greater to-day than at any time, and says that at least music 
has become a part of life and especially of the life of the people. 
Broadcasting he regards as but the culmination of a long process 
of musical improvement extending over the past fifty years. 
Mr. Foss discusses briefly the position and influence of a number 
of contemporary composers, and has more than a good word to 
say for England’s contribution to the art. 
The Oxford Nursery Song Book. Collected and arranged by Dr. 

P.C. Buck. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

A delightful collection of all the well-known nursery tunes, 

together with a few of the simpler folk songs. Dr. Buck’s 


accompaniments are admirable in their care for the pianist whose 
technique is limited. 


Music Making in Class : for Preparatory and Secondary Schools. 
By Lucy M. WEtcnH. (Paper Covers, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth 
Boards, 4s. 6d. net. Pupils’ Books No. 1 and 1a. gd. net. 
No. 2, 1s. net. Williams.) 

In this excellent new manual on school music, emphasis is 
laid upon the value of creative work, which, as Miss Welch 
points out, is not concerned with turning out a race of composers, 
but with training the children to think for themselves. Miss 
Welch’s suggestions for music making in the preparatory school 
are both practical and attractive, and she gives in some detail 
a syllabus for the first four of the five years in the secondary 
school. This scheme is arranged to include form and con- 
structive work and a well devised course of appreciation. The 
learning and singing of songs apparently find no place, though 
two-part singing is put forward in the last term of the third 
year. The minor key is introduced and taught by the doh 
minor method. Only time, the music teacher’s old enemy, will 
stand in the way of the accomplishment of all the good work 
which Miss Welch advocates, and teachers familiar with secondary 
school conditions, will no doubt wonder how the fourth year 
syllabus, which includes harmony, the study of fugue and 
sonata form, and, in appreciation, a brief survey of the charac- 
teristics of madrigals, the polyphonic school, the classical school, 
the romantic school, and the more modern school, is to be 
crowded into the two periods, which Miss Welch says should 
now be given to the subject. 


Making Musical Pipes. By J. Harripay. Second Revised 
Edition. (1s. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

Additions have been made to the text of this practical booklet, 
and Miss Margaret James, director of the Piper’s Guild, has 
written an introduction in which she aptly says that pipe making 
and playing ‘‘ succeeds as education because it is full of the charm 
of adventure.” 


Singing Games for Young People. By Mary JacoB and G. T. 
Francis. BooksIandII. (18. 6d.each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

In their simple demands upon both voice and instrument 
these bright and tuneful songs are admirably suited to their 
purpose. 


Rhythmic Training (for Infant and Junior Schools). By HILDA 
HaBBESHAW. Part I. Rhythmic Movement. Part II. 
Rhythm Bands. (3s. 6d. net. Boosey.) 


A Secondary School Music Course: in Preparation for School 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. By M. M. 
Watson. First Year. First, Second, and Third Terms. 
(gd. net each. Teacher’s Book, 5s. net. Boosey.) 


CHELSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 3.—The Right Hon. the Viscount 
Leverhulme will distribute prizes, diplomas, and certificates to 
students on Tuesday, December 5, at 8.30 p.m. 

e s s 


The Religions of Mankind, by S. M. E. Trood (Christophers), 
referred to in Mr. Luce’s article last month, is obtainable in limp 
cloth at 2s. 6d., as well as in cloth boards at 3s. 6d. 

+ 2 e 


“ The Assembly at a Glance ” is the title of a short account 
of the work done at the recent Assembly of the League of 
Nations. It gives a good idea of the volume of steady work 
which goes on at Geneva about which the public hears very 
little. This penny booklet is written by Mr. G. A. Innes, and 
is published by the London Regional Federation of the League 
of Nations Union, 43 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


+ + 2 


THE NATIONAL Book CouncIiL, 3 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. 2, has introduced a system of ‘ book tokens ” available 
in the British Isles. Book tokens of the value of 3s. 6d. up to 
21s. can be obtained from booksellers and are exchangeable for 
books to the value of the token elsewhere. The system should 
be a veritable godsend at Christmas and birthday seasons. It 
should be emphasized that the tokens are obtainable only from 
booksellers ; it is stated that almost every town in the country 
has at least one bookseller selling and exchanging tokens. 
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SCIENCE 


The Diffusion of Culture. 
net. Watts.) 

In this volume Prof. Elliot Smith once more examines the 
differences of opinion between his own school of thought, which 
seeks to explain similarities of culture found among peoples 
living in widely separated parts of the world by diffusion from 
one common centre of origin, and those who maintain that 
these similarities are due to independent invention. The views 
of writers such as Principal Robertson of Edinburgh University 
and the late Sir Edward Tylor, whom he holds responsible for 
the “ error,” are analysed to show their inconsistency, and in 
the case of Tylor to demonstrate that in specific instances the 
principle of diffusion was accepted. Prof. Elliot Smith elaborates 
his argument with references to the spread of Islam and of 
Buddhism and recapitulates his case for the diffusion of culture 
to pre-Columbian America. 


The Progress of Man: A Short Survey of his Evolution, his 
Customs and his Works. By A. M. HocartT. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Mr. Hocart covers a wide field and has, therefore, been forced 
to treat summarily many of the topics with which he deals ; 
and he is unconventional. Neither of these facts must be allowed 
to affect any estimate of the importance of his survey of man 
and his works. Recognizing the lack of agreement as to funda- 
mentals among his colleagues in anthropological science, he 
offers a framework for the vast mass of facts which have 
accumulated since the science of man first came into being. He 
disregards the hard and fast lines which some would draw 
between archacology and ethnology, between the savage and the 
civilized, and seeks to show how this vast and at present rather 
formless study may be unified by approach through the study of 
evolution in the mind of man himself. His book is original and 
stimulating. 


The Way of a Bee. By G. RENDL. Translated from the German 
by P. Kirwan. (6s. net. Longmans.) 

This charmingly written book bids fair to rank with Maeter- 
linck’s classic both in accuracy and in dramatic stvle—and 
this without excessive anthropomorphism. The author writes 
from the first-hand knowledge of a life-long apiarist, and tells 
us the whole life-history of the honey-bee community, its trials 
and difficulties, its marvellous organization, and the seeming 
intelligence of its individual members. Entomologists and 
botanists will, however, probably seek for corroboration of his 
assertion that the pollen of such anemophilous plants as hazel 
and alder is garnered from the catkins by the hive—or any 
other bee. 


Mimicry. By Prof. G. D. H. CARPENTER. With a Section on 
its Genetic Aspect by E. B. Forp. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Within the limits assigned to the volumes in this series on 
biological subjects it is probably impossible to include coloured 
illustrations ; but in this particular book the reader sorely 
misses these aids to visualization, be the verbal descriptions of 
model and mimic never so detailed. The main thesis of the 
authors is to establish that the phenomena of mimicry, chiefly 
exemplified by insects, are due to natural selection, and have 
been brought about by the same causes as Evolution: and in 
this they are abundantly successful. 


A Short Organic Chemistry. By Dr. F. S. TAYLOR. (5s. 
Heinemann.) 

This book is a shorter version of the author's Organic Chemistry 
(Heinemann, 1933). It contains sufficient for first-year students, 
and is suitable for Higher Certificate and University Scholarship 
candidates. Within its self-imposed limits, it may be recom- 
mended as strongly as the larger work, a review of which has 
already appeared in this Journal. 


Modern 1hermodynamics by the Methods of Willard Gibbs. By 
E. A. GUGGENHEIM. (10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

In the interesting preface to this volume by Prof. Donnan 
a tribute is paid to the power and beauty of the treatment 
of thermodynamics by J. Willard Gibbs and the desirability 
of employing his method is emphasized. He commends 
Mr. Guggenheim’s book to all students of physics and chemistry, 
believing that “ they will find it an indispensable guide and 
lifelong friend.” The author states that his aim has been “ to 
show how the analytical method, so elegantly developed by 
Willard Gibbs, leads in a simple and straightforward manner 
to relations that are unambiguous and exact.” The two features 
which he has tried to copy are the employment of this method 
and the use of the “ chemical potentials (1875).’’ A knowledge 


By Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH. (7s. 6d. 


of partial differentiation is required of the reader and some 
acquaintance with the first and second laws of thermodynamics. 
It is only by actual and prolonged use that the value of such a 
book can be adequately tested, but it certainly gives promise 
of being a successful textbook. 


A Textbook of Physics. By E. GRIMSEHL. Edited by Prof. R. 
TomascHEK. Authorized Translation from the Seventh 
German Edition by Dr. L. A. Woopwarpb. Vol. III. 
Electricity and Magnetism. (25s. net. Blackie.) 

We find in this volume of nearly 700 pages a complete and 
well illustrated account of the phenomena of classical electro- 
dynamics (including the theory of electrons). It is of special 
interest to notice that the treatment is based on the field theory 
of Faraday and Maxwell, a course adopted by Mie in his Lehrbuch 
and more recently by Max Planck in his Theory of Electricity 
and Magnetism. Stress is laid upon the experimental aspects of 
the subject, and accordingly the editor has made constant use 
of the volt-ampere system of units made familiar to all users 
of laboratory instruments. As in previous volumes some inter- 
esting biographical notes are given, but these are somewhat 
slight and might well be extended. That the work has been 
carefully revised and brought up to date is evident, and is 
shown for example by a reference to the recent discovery of 
the positive electron. The book is well produced, and some of 
the illustrations are of great interest. 


The Emergence of Novelty. By C. L. MORGAN. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

100,000 Whys : a Trip Around the Room. By M. IrıN. Trans- 
lated by BEATRICE KINKEAD. (3s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Tutorial Pharmacy: being the Second Edition of Pharmacy, 


(7s. 6d. net. 


General and Official. By J. W. Cooper. (ros. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

Dispensing for Pharmaceutical Students. By J. W. COOPER and 
F. J. Dyer. Third Edition, Revised and Re-Written by 
J. W. Cooper. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Suns and Worlds: an Introduction to Astronomy. By W. H. 
STEAVENSON. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 


The Laboratory Workshop : a Simple Course in Apparatus Making 
and the Use of Tools. By E. H. DUCKWORTH and R. HARRIES. 
(10s. net. Bell.) 

Mass-Spectra and Isotopes. By F. W. ASTON. (15s. net. Arnold.) 

The Dissection of the Rabbit. By Dr. R. H. WHITEHOUSE and 
Dr. A. J. Grove. (3s. University Tutorial Press.) 

Science in Common Things. By W. A. SCARR. Book I. (2s. 
Arnold.) 

Electricity. By J. PILLEY. (7s. 6d. net. 

A Modern Outline of Evolution. 
Bale, Sons and Danielsson.) 

Heredity and the Social Problem Group. By E. J. LIDBETTER. 
Vol. I. (21s. net. Arnold.) 

How to see Flowers. How to see Beasts. Written and Illustrated 
by E. F. DAGLISH. (1s. 6d. each. Dent.) 

Wireless : tts Principles and Practice. By R. W. HUTCHINSON. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

The Drama of Weather. By Sir NAPIER SHAW. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Properties of Matter. By C. J. L. WAGSTAFF. 
(ss. University Tutorial Press.) 

Post-Primary Science. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT. 
Fourth Year’s Course. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Nature and Nurture: being the William Withering Memorial 
Lectures on ‘* The Methods of Clinical Genetics’ delivered 
in the Faculty of Medicine of the University of Birmingham 
for th* Year 1933. By Prof. L. HoGBEN. (6s. 6d. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

The Book of Scientific Discovery : How Science has aided Human 
Welfare. By Dr. D. M. TuRNER. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Aids to Qualitative Inorganic Analysis. By R. G. AUSTIN. 
(38. 6d. Bailliére, Tindall, & Cox.) 

A Course of Chemistry for Schools. By W. TAYLOR. (6s. 
I and II, 3s. 6d. each. Harrap.) 

Hygiene of the Home. By J. R. BHATT. 
Wahed.) 

Laboratory Tables for Qualitative Analysis.“ Drawn up by the 
Demonstrators in Chemistry, University of Manchester. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Rewritten by Dr. C. CAMPBELL 
and J. B. M. HERBERT. (3s. 6d. net. Manchester University 
Press.) 

Steel-Makers. 


Clarendon Press.) 
By G. WHITEHEAD. (7s. 6d. 


(7s. 6d. net. 
Fifth Edition. 
Book IV. 


Parts 
(Colombo, Ceylon : 


By H. BREARLEY. (5s. net. Longmans.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND 


(1) The Playtime Omnibus: a Miscellany for Young People 
Compiled by H. PHILLIPS. (5s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

(2) The Book of Indoor Games. By H. Pui.iips and B. C. 
WESTALL. (5s. net. Faber & Faber; Thomas de la Rue 
& Co.) 

With the approach of the Christmas and New Year festivities, 
and the long winter evenings, the appearance of these two books 
is particularly opportune. The Playtime Omnibus is divided into 
three sections. The first contains several hundred puzzles; in 
the second a number of indoor and outdoor games are described ; 
the third consists of miscellaneous diversions. Answers to the 
puzzles are given at the end of the book. A number of old 
favourites are included, but also many original puzzles. The 
second volume comprises four main sections: (a) traditional 
games of skill, such as chess, draughts, backgammon, dominoes, 
&c. ; (b) card games ; (c) party games of the ‘‘ pencil and paper ”’ 
variety, and (d) other party games. The section on chess has 
been prepared by Mr. Comins Mansfield and the authors have 
drawn from Mr. Culbertson’s writings in the fairly lengthy 
description of contract and auction bridge. The volumes can be 
specially recommended to organizers of parties (whether of young 
people or grown-ups) and to youth hostels and guest houses. 
With these two books to provide ideas for amusement, there 
need never be a dull moment. 


Law of Education. By H. J. Simmonps and A. W. NICHOLLS. 
(16s. net. Pitman.) 

This is a concise and comprehensive handbook in readable 
form, giving in 250 pages of large print an adequate account of 
the law affecting education under its two aspects—as a matter 
of public administrations and as a matter of public trusts. The 
law relating to universities is the one section not dealt with ; the 
authors explain that it forms a separate subject and is for the 
greater part to be found not in general provisions affecting all 
universities, but in acts relating to particular universities. The 
text is divided into sections dealing respectively with adminis- 
tration, elementary education, higher education, and charitable 
trusts and miscellaneous subjects. Cases and statutes are cited 
in footnotes. No attempt is made to quote statutes verbatim, 
but only their gist is given and the result is a model of com- 
pression. The book is indispensable to the administrator who 
requires in non-technical language a readable and authoritative 
account of the law of education, and it will be of real value to 
any average citizen who is interested in education. 


Broadcasting. By HILDA MATHESON. (2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

This is a very clever little book ; its chapter headings suggest 
a rather dull textbook, beginning with a short history of broad- 
casting, followed by a discussion of the chief items of a typical 
day’s programme, but the treatment is so lively and humane 
that the reader’s interest is held from beginning to end. Miss 
Matheson knows her subject from the inside; she believes in 
broadcasting as a means of enlarging human interest and con- 
sciousness, and what is more, she makes her readers share her 
belief. She has a fund of anecdotes to draw upon, and her use 
of them is most apt. They tempt the reviewer to quote, but 
having no space for this, he can only urge his readers to get 
the book for themselves. 


The Law of Child Protection. By E. E. BOWERMAN. 
Pitman.) 

This book succeeds in giving in concise terms, intelligible to 
the layman, the present position of the law with regard to child 
protection. Part I deals with parental rights and responsi- 
bilities ; Part II with schools, institutions and the treatment of 
juvenile offenders; Part III with the employment of children 
and young persons ; Part IV with provisions not easily classified 
under other heads. Some of the most important clauses in Acts 
still in force are contained in appendices. The book should be 
extremely useful to all who are actively concerned with the 
welfare of children and youth of both sexes. 


Children and Young Persons Act, 1933: being the Text of the 
Statute, together with Explanatory Notes. By Dr. A. E. IKIN. 
(10s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The passage of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, 
described as “ an Act to consolidate certain enactments relating 
to persons under the age of eighteen years,’’ makes such a work 
as Dr. Ikin’s not merely a convenience, but almost a necessity, 
for persons concerned with the administration of the Act, such 
as county councillors, members of local education committees, 
and directors of education. Dr. Ikin, Director of Education for 
Blackpool, and already known as an authority on educational 
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administration, was singularly well qualified to undertake this 
work, and he has done it admirably. He supplies brief but 
sufficient historical notes on the long, long battle for the rights 
of children, and seven chapters of explanatory notes, always 
concise and lucid, on the several parts and sections of the Act. 
Tables of cases and of statutes, and four extensive appendices, 
help ‘to make up a complete apparatus for the understanding of 
the Act. The author has supplied a most valuable work of 
reference. 


The Boy of To-Day. By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. (3s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Warden of Bembridge School has written a spirited 
defence of the boy of to-day as an answer to the indictment 
which was recently made by the Headmaster of Lancing. He 
feels that when boys are given the wide curriculum and the 
generous leisure of a good modern school, there is no danger of their 
falling below the standard of their predecessors. 


Club Leadership. By B. L. Q. HENRIQUES. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The author of this excellent handbook has spent twenty years 
in club work in the East End of London, and has written the 
book in the hope of helping new club leaders. His standpoint 
is that of the boys’ club, but much of the book is applicable to 
girls too, and the treatment of each topic, from ‘' Premises" 
and “‘ Office Routine ” to “ Religion ” and ‘‘ Sex,” is thoroughly 
practical, and permeated with sound sense as well as high idealism. 
Every club leader, actual or potential, should read it. 


International Understanding Through Youth: Interchanges and 
Travel of School Pupils. (7s. 6d. Paris: International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation.) 

A useful report on the various forms of school travel and 
exchange of pupils. Part I describes and discusses the principle 
plans adopted, from individual exchanges between families to 
international holiday camps; while Part II gives reports from 
fourteen countries of the work they have done on these lines. 
It is unfortunate that the report from Great Britain has been so 
drastically abridged. 


The Political Madhouse in America and Nearer Home : a Lecture 
By BERNARD SHAW. (2s. net. Constable.) 

King William's College, Isle of Man. Centenary Notes and 
Pictures. (2s. 6d. net. Castletown: Blackwell.) 

Exposition Coloniale Internationale de 1931. L’Adaptation de 
l'Enseignement dans les Colonies: Rapports et Compte- 
Rendu du Congres intercolonial de l'Enseignement dans les 
Colonies et les Pays d'outre-mer, 25-27 Septembre, 1931. 
(25 francs. Paris: Henri Didier.) 

Good Fare: a Code of Cookery. By E. DE PoMAINE. Trans- 
lated by BLANCHE Bowes. Edited by Doris L. Moore. 
(3s. 6d. net. Howe.) 

The Anti-Slum Campaign. By Sir E. D. Simon. 
Longmans.) 

Prostitution : a Survey and a Challenge. By GLapys M. HALL. 
(7s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

A History of Everyday Things in England. Written and Illus- 
trated by Marjorie and C. H. B. QUENNELL. Part III. 
The Rise of Industrialism, 1783-1851. (8s. 6d. net. 
Batsford.) 

University of London. University College. Calendar. Session 
1933-4. (Taylor & Francis.) 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Education 
Department. Ninth Annual Report on the County Public 
Library and Educational Libraries. September, 1933. 

London County Council. The London Education Serivce : being 
the Ninth Edition of the Organization of Education in London. 
(is. King.) 

Board of Education. Syllabus of Physical Training for Schools, 
1933. (1s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

King’s College, London. University of London King’s College 
and King's College Theological Department Calendar for 
1933-4. 

Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, No. XXII, dealing with 
Publications of the Year 1932. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

The World Association for Adult Education. Fourteenth Annual 
Report and Statement of Accounts, 1932-3. (3d.) 

Australian Council for Educational Research. Third Annual 
Report, 1932-3. 

Annual Report of the Industrial Welfare Society (Incorporated) 
for the Year ended June 30, 1933, wtth Balance Sheet. 
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The Student Christian Movement Press 


announces 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION 
A Quarterly Review for Teachers of Scripture 
Edited by Dr. Bast, YEAXLEE 


The first number will appear on December 15 


Contributors include : 

Lord Irwin, Sir CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON, Dr. Scorr 
Lipcetr, Mr. Huc Lyon, THE BisH oror RIPON, 
Prof. T. W. Manson, Principal WHEELER ROBINSON, 
Miss Wutretaw, Miss Overy, Miss Luan Cox, 
Mr. E. J. Jones. 

The Review will be concerned with the meaning and 
purpose of religious education, developments in Biblical 
scholarship, the best modern methods in the selection and 
presentation of teaching material, the conduct of school 
worship, &c. 

It will be a link between the Biblical scholar and the 
practical teacher. 


It will help both the specialist and the ordinary school- 
master. 


It will be interdenominational in its basis and inter- 
national in its outlook. 


Write for Prospectus and Order Form 
1s. 6d. per number. 48. 6d. per annum, post free 


58 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 


“WIGMORE” EPIDIASCOPE 


PRICE, 
complete 
with 
Lamp, 
Lifting 
Table, 
&c. 


£16-6-6 


Field, 54 in. sq. Screen distance, 6 to 18 ft. 
Size of picture on Screen, 3 to 7 ft. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT INSTRUMENT 
EVER YET PLACED ON THE MARKET 
ATA REALLY POPULAR PRICE 


The instrument can be used from any lighting point 


LONDON MADE BY 


ce NEWTON & CO. = 
to H.M. over 200 
the King e years 


Manufacturers of Optical Projection Apparatus 
72 Wigmore 


Street, London, W.1 
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CAPTURE 
THEIR 
INTEREST 


wilh the appeal 


of the Picture 


The presence of the ‘“ ADORO ” alone 
grips the interest of your pupils at once. 
And when they see the map or drawing, 
or even some small solid object pro- 
ject its natural 


ed on to a 5ft. screen in 

colours, the lesson is well and truly 
EPISCOPE iam 

The '' ADORO" gives most brilliant 

illumination, with clear definition; is 
P ROJ E CTO R ber d economical to run and simple to 

manipulate. A feature is that the image 

is always shown “ the right way round,” 


hat printed db 
enables you to show i, Sao class, ‘Ne slsberate electrical 


the object of your Rets airect to the electric light. 7 


PRICE: Complete wi 1 
lesson large and 1 Complete with object table and 


£16 10 0 
Lists of “ADORO ” and other Zeiss Ikon 


Projection Apparatus free, and demon- 
strations arranged without obligation. 


ZEISS IKON LTD. 


7 MORTIMER HOUSE 
MORTIMER ST., LONDON, W.1 


clear 


Specimen copy gladly sent to any Principal, on application 


M E D i ÆVA L Wray Hunr, B.A. Oxon. 
Ilustrated. 6/— net ST U DI ES 


“ A sound compendium of history in the widest sense, and 
the very easiest of reading.” —Observer. 


For the Junior Library : 
FOR HEREWARD Pwe 
‘Gane AND FREEDOM i-. 


“ A capital new adventure story.” —C. of E. Newspaper. 
SEND FOR OUR LATEST LIST OF BOOKS 


THE FENLAND PRESS, 12 Henrietta St., W.C. 2 


Special Christmas Prize Competition 


Che University Correspondent, 


| Burlington House, Cambridge, for the best contribution of 
twelve original ‘‘ Howlers ’’ or schoolboy blunders, of which 
a collection will appear in the issue of January, 1934, 
Every collection of twelve “ Howlers ’’ must bear the words 
“ Howlers Prize Competition ’’ on the outside of the 
envelope. 
Preference will be given to “‘ Howlers’’ which have not 
been published and can be vouched for by the sender. 
Entries must reach the Prize Editor, Burlington House, 


Cambridge, not later than December 9th. 
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Topics and Events 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—The Half-Yearly General 
Meeting of members was held at the College of Preceptors on 
November 10, 1933. It was announced that Mr. A. A. 
Somerville, M.P., one of the Vice-Presidents, had been unani- 
mously elected President of the College in succession to the late 
Sir Philip Magnus. The half-yearly report of the Council was 
received and adopted. After the business meeting a discussion 
was opened by Mr. Frank Roscoe on “ Payments to Parents.” 
Mr. Roscoe suggested that a mode of distributing the public 
money from taxes and rates now devoted to education, more 
equitable than the present and one as efficacious, would be to 
give parents warrants for the education of their children. The 
warrants would be based on the present average cost to the public 
exchequer of the education of a child. It could be used for public 
elementary and secondary or for private schools, for undenomina- 
tional or denominational institutions. 

e. 2 s 


THE SUBJECT INDEX TO PERIODICALS, 1932.—This volume has 
been compiled under the editorship of Mr. T. Rowland Powel 
and contains nearly 26,000 entries selected from a large number 
of periodicals (mainly English and American), a list of which is 
is given. To restrict its size, periodicals already indexed by 
various well-known publications are not covered in this volume. 
The subject headings are arranged in alphabetical order and are 
mainly chosen from the Alphabetical Subject Headings of the 
Library of Congress, U.S.A. The Library Association is carrying 
out a very useful piece of work in the annual publication of this 
guide to the subject matter of the vast volume of periodical 
literature issued every year. The cost of the Index is 70s. 

+ + s 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AS SCHOOL FiLms.—In these days of the 
ubiquitous cinema and a “ cinema-minded ” populace, it is a 
little strange that a systematic attempt has not been made to 
produce film versions of some at least of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Presumably their entertainment value has been regarded as low. 
However, the Central Information Bureau for Educational Films, 
103 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, has taken the matter in hand 
and purposes to create a trust fund for the production of ‘‘ Shake- 
speare ” with all the traditions of dignity, pageantry and elo- 
quence which the public has been accustomed to associate with 
the great stage productions. Further, after exhibition in the 
public cinemas, the films are to be edited for school use. Here is 
a unique opportunity of bringing home to all the genius and 
power of our national playwright. At one time it was considered 
sufficient to read Shakespeare. More recently, it has been possible 
to take pupils to public performances in theatres, and in London 
we should be grateful to the ‘‘ Old Vic ” for its services in pre- 
senting Shakesperian plays. With the introduction of films of 
the plays, however, it would be possible, in every school possess- 
ing cinema apparatus, to study and discuss a play scene by scene 
through the course, repeating important or difficult parts, and 
soon. The value of the scheme requires no emphasis; the only 
proviso is that the technical, artistic, and literary quality of the 
films should be beyond question, and that we must leave in the 
hands of the Central Information Bureau. 

+ + 2 


INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS.—Interchange appointments 
between secondary school teachers in British and American 
schools are arranged by a joint committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the English-Speaking Union, the British Federation 
of University Women, the Incorporated Association of Head- 
mistresses, and the Association of Assistant Mistresses, working 
in conjunction with committees in the United States. These 
appointments, which are for one year, are only open to teachers 
who at the time of their application are holding a position in 
a school in Great Britain. Any subjects in the usual school 
curriculum may be offered, but English, history and mathe- 
matics are the most suitable for interchange appointments. 
Owing to the present uncertain condition of the money exchange 
between Great Britain and the United States, the Committee 
is considering the salary of each applicant on an individual 
basis, but whether a teacher is paid during her year’s exchange 
by her own educational authorities or by the American school 
to which she is appointed, full pension rights are preserved 
under the Superannuation Acts. All applications should reach 
the Secretary not later than March 10. A pamphlet giving 
information can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, British 
Joint Committee for Interchange of Secondary School Teachers 
between Great Britain and the United States, Dartmouth 
House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION.—The Annual Conference 
will be held in the London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, London, W.C. 2, from January 3 to 5 inclusive. Prof. 
P. M. Roxby will give his presidential address on ‘‘ China as 
an Entity—the Comparison with Europe’’ on January 3 at 
11.30 a.m. There is to be an excursion to the Royal Albert Dock 
on January 6, and the usual publishers’ exhibition will be 
held throughout the conference. 

2 + 2 


THE RoyaL ACADEMy oF Music.—The following awards 
have been made: Stainer Exhibition (organ) to John D. Alston. 
Sterndale Bennett Prize (female ee to Jacqueline Town- 
shend (of Hastings). Sainton-Dolby Prize (sopranos) to Sheila 
Morant (of London). R.A.M. Club Prize (piano quartet) to 
Eileen Ralph (piano), Beatrix Marr (violin), Max Gilbert (viola), 
and Peter Beavan ('cello). Edward W. Nicholls Prize (female 
pianists) to Joan Boulter (of Bristol). Rutson Memoria] Prize 
(contraltos) to Muriel Bale (of Wymondham). Rutson Memorial 
Prize (baritones and basses) to Clifford Deri (of Cardiff). 


$ 2 2 


SWEDISH GYMNASTICS.—The thirty-fourth Annual Holiday 
Course of the Ling Association of Teachers of Swedish Gym- 
nastics will be held at St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith, 
London, from January 1 to 6, 1934. The programme will 
include gymnastics, dancing, swimming, vaulting, and games. 
Lectures have been arranged on ‘‘ Posture and Posture Training,” 
“ The Place of Physical Education in the School Curriculum,” 
“ The Higher Education of the Body,” ‘‘ The Dynamics of the 
Foot and Leg,’’ Lecture-Demonstrations on the Board of 
Education Revised Syllabus, 1933, ‘‘ Physical Training Classes 
for Unemployed Women and Girls,” and ‘‘ The Umpiring of 
Hockey ” will also be included. The lectures are open to the 
public, and tickets, price 2s., will be procurable at the School 


during the course. 
s 2 $ 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE.—The Annual 
Re-union Dinner of the College and the sister institution, 
University Tutorial College, was held at the Holborn Restaurant 
on Friday, November 10, and was attended by a large number 
of tutors and students of both colleges. The Principal, Mr. 
C. B. Briggs, M.C., was in the chair, and among the notable 
guests were Sir Angus Scott, who was last year’s chairman of 
the London County Council; the Rev. Dr. J. Scott Lidgett, 
formerly Vice-Chancellor of London University; Sir Ernest 
Graham-Little, Member of Parliament for London University ; 
Sir Frank Goldstone, the former General Secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers, and now Principal of University Tutorial 
College ; the Rev. Dr. Workman, Senator of London University ; 
the External Registrar of London University, Mr. G. F. Good- 
child; the Deputy External Registrar of London University, 
Mr. A. Clow Ford, M.B.E.; and Dr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, 
Professor of Medieval History at King’s College, London, 
formerly a student and a tutor of University Correspondence 
College. 


2 2 + 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS.—The twenty- 
second annual Conference will be held at University College, 
London, during the first week of January next. Dr. George 
Dyson, Master of Music at Winchester College, is President 
for this occasion, and his presidential address—‘‘ Education 
for Life '’—will be delivered on January 1 at 3 p.m. Forty-one 
affiliated associations will be holding sectional meetings. They 
will unite on Thursday, January 4, for a joint conference on 
“ The Failure of Modern Science Teaching to develop an adequate 
Cultural Background to Life.” The principal speakers in this 
discussion will be Prof. Julian Huxley, Mr. St. John Ervine, 
and Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold Wilson. Special meetings (including 
demonstrations) are being organized by the Central Council for 
School Broadcasting and the Margaret Morris Movement. 
Exhibits will be on view throughout the week, including books, 
pictures, and school handwork and equipment. Additional 
exhibits and demonstrations are being arranged by the Columbia 
and His Master’s Voice Companies, and the Linguaphone 
Institute. Many outings of educational interest in and near 
London are being arranged for the conference members, and 
a performance of two of the “ Little Plays of St. Francis ” will 
kindly be given by the College Dramatic Society. Full informa- 
tion on all the activities will be included in the book programme 
to be published about December 15 and obtained from the Con- 
ference Office, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1 (price 3d., post free). 
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